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PREFACE. 


In  the  early  ages  of  science,  the  materials  ^requisite  for  the  pro- 
duction of  geographical  works  must,  necessarily,  have  been  few, 
and  those  liable  to  great  and  prominent  errors.  The  difficulties 
attending  the  navigation  of  unknown  seas,  or  of  exploring  uninhabited 
,  deserts,  were  too  great  to  admit  of  those  frequent  intercjhanges  with 
foreign  countries  which  have  formed  the  basis  of  modem  geographical 
discovery:  yet  the  subject  has  always  been  attractive  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  human  race.  Even  among  the  ancients,  when  the 
knowledge  of  geographical  science  was  very  limited,  the  descriptions 
of  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  others,  were  among  the  most 
valuable  productions  of  those  classic  ages.  But,  in  more  inodern 
times,  since  the  method  of  sending  out  exploratory  equipments 
has  been  adopted.  Geography  has  acquired  a  much  more  important 
place  among  the  various  departments  of  human  knowledge. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  of  the 
Christian  era  that  much  was  effected.  About  this  period,  several 
circumstances  concurred  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  advance  of 
geographical  science.  The  Crusades,  though  unprofitable  in  other 
respects,  contributed,  in  some  degree,  to  extend  the  narrow  limits 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  East.  A  number  of 
ecclesiastics,  animated  by  a  sincere  though  mistaken  zeal  for  pro- 
moting the  doctrines  of  a  corrupted  church,  undertook  long  and 
painful  journeys  into  countries  which  European  commerce  had  not 
yet  reached,  and  endeavoured,  by  the  more  captivating  methods  of 
persuasion,  to  propagate  opinions  which  the  sword  had  hitherto  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  impose.  Marco  Paulo,  a  noble  Venetian,  is 
considered  as  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  these  expeditions.  In  1272,  this  celebrated  traveller 
penetrated  as  far   as  the  capital  of  Kubla  Khan^  of  which  he 
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published  an  interesting  account.  He  employed  twenty-six  years  inr 
geographical  and  missionary  labours.  During  this  period^  he  traversed 
not  only  those  countries  that  were  already  known,  and  explored 
many  new  regions  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  but  also  visited  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  Java,  Ceylon,  Madagascar,  the  Nicobar  and  other 
islands,  &c.,  till  then  unknown  to  Europeans. 

The  Portuguese,  by  their  military  exploits  and  the  fame  of  their 
maritime    discoveries,   began,   about    the   commencement   of    the 
15th  century,  to  attract  the  notice  of  other  European  states.     The 
coast  of  Africa,  as  iar  south  as  Cape  Nun  or  Non,  Lat.  28.  39.  N., 
had  been  repeatedly  explored;    but,   beyond  that,   nothing   was 
known.     Assisted,  however,  by  the  mariner*s  compass,  which  had 
lately  been  brought  into  use,  these  intrepid  navigators  discovered, 
in  1420,  the  island  of  Madeira.     In  1433,  Cape  Nun  was  doubled 
for  the  first  time,  by  Gillionez;   and»  about  the  same  time,  the 
Azores  were  discovered.     By  slow  but  progressive  movements  the 
Portuguese  reached  Senegal  (1445),  and  eleven  years  afterwards 
discovered  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.     Next,  Pierre  de  Cintra 
ventured  as  far  as  Cape  Mesurada,  on  the  Grain  Coast,  Lat.  6. 18.  k., 
where  the  land,  stretching  towards  the  east,  seemed  to  promise 
a  speedy  accomplishment  of  their  wishes,  namely,  a  circumnavigation 
of   the  African  continent.     Prince*s   Island,   Annabona,  and   St 
Thomases  were  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  voyagers  in  1471 ; 
the  river  Zaire,  in  Congo^  was  entered  by  Diego  Cam^  in  1484 ; 
and,  two  years  after,  Bartholomew  Diaz  reached  the  Cape  of  Grood 
Hope.    Vasco  de  Gama,  having  doubled  the  Cape  in  1497,  visited 
Port  Natal,  Mozambique,  and  Melinda,  and,  after  traversing  the 
Arabian  Sea,  he  landed,  in  1498,  at  Calicut,  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
the  greater  part  of  which  he  soon  after  explored.    The  whole 
eastern  coast  of  Africa  was  examined,   and  the  island  of  Ceylon 
discovered,  about  the  year  1506.     Five  years  after,  the  Portuguese 
established  themselves  at  Malacca ;  and  their  discoveries  after  this 
period  were  so  numerous  and  so  rapid  that,  before  the  conclusion 
of  1520,  they  had  visited  and  named  most  of  the  groups  of  islands 
on  the  SE.  and  E.  of  Asia,  as  far  as  Lat  30.  0.  n* 

While  the  Portuguese  were  thus  enriching  the  world  with  new 
discoveries,  and  acquiring  for  their  monarch  new  territories  in 
the  east,  Christopher  Columbus,  despising  the  timid  caution  which 
had  guided  the  movements  of  preceding  navigators,  boldly  quitted 
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(he  shores  of  the  Eastern  continent,  and,  trusting  himself  to  the 
sole  guidance  of  the  compassi  ventured  to  traverse  the  Atlantic^ 
an  ocean  of  unknown  extent^  (1492).  He  finally  succeeded  in 
opening  to  the  astonished  gaze  of  European  geographers  the  wonders 
of  the  New  World.  In  1520,  Magellan,  after  tracing  the  SE.  coast 
of  South  America,  discovered  and  passed  through  the  strait  now 
called,  after  him,  the  Strait  of  Magellan;  and  thence  pursuing  a 
westerly  course  across  the  great  Pacific  he,  at  length,  arrived  at 
the  islands  on  the  east  of  the  Asiatic  continent 

Sir  Francis  Drake  discovered  the  southern  extremity  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  with  a  portion  of  the  western  coast  of  America,  in  1578,  and 
returned  to  Ekagland^  after  having  circumnavigated  the  globe  in 
1051  days.  In  1556,  some  English  adventurers,  while  attempting 
the  discovery  of  a  NE.  passage  to  India,  fell  in  with  Nova  Zembla, 
and,  about  the  same  time,  Spitsbergen  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch/ 
The  discovery  of  New  Holland  has  been  ascribed  to  Gonneville,  in 
1503,  to  Mauziren  1527^  and  to  Hartigh,  in  1616;  the  latter  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  who  landed  on  the  coast  Various  discoveries 
were  afterwards  made  by  Spillenberger,  Le  Maire,  Schooten,  James 
the  Hermit,  Lord  Anson,  Byron,  Bougainville,  Wallis,  Carteret, 
Vancouver,  and  others.  Among  the  numerous  discoveries  of  Captain 
Cook,  in  his  voyage  round  the  globe,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the 
whole  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland,  now  called  New  South  Wales, 
by  which  a  territory  of  2000  miles  in  extent  was  added  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain.  This  unfortunate  navigator  also  examined  New 
Zealand  (which  was  first  visited  by  Tasman  in  1642),  and  discovered 
that  it  consists  of  two  principal  islands,  separated  by  a  strait  14  miles 
wide,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cook's  Strait 

The  NW,  coast  of  America,  from  Lat  37.  to  nearly  60.  n.,  was 
attentively  explored  by  J.  T.  6.  De  la  Perouse,  who  set  out  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  by  order  of  the  late  king  of  France,  in  1785. 
He  was  the  first  who  examined  the  NE.  coast  of  Tartary  and  the 
islands  in  the  sea  of  Jesso,  and  thence  as  far  as  Kamtschatka.  With 
the  discoveries  of  Mungo  Park  in  the  interior  of  Africa  every  reader 
is  probably  acquainted.  The  account  of  the  travels  of  John  Ledyard, 
who  sailed  round  the  globe  with  Captain  Cook»  is  also  well  known. 
This  intrepid  adventurer  travelled  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Asia  on  foot,  as  far  as  Behring's  Strait,  and  to 
Hudson's  Bay. 
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The  work  of  discovery  has  been  pursued  more  recently^  and  with 
various  degrees  of  success^  in  Africa  by  Clapperton,  Denham,  Laing, 
Lander^  Davidson,  and  others.  In  the  Polar  Regions  by  Ross, 
Parry,  Franklin,  Back,  &c. ;  and  in  Asia  by  Erman,  Rose,  &c.  The 
names  of  these  travellers  frequently  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
following  pages,  as  the  contributors  to  our  stores  of  geographical 
knowledge. 

The  above  sketch  of  geographical  enterprize,  scattered  over  a 
period  of  several  centuries,  will  enable  us  more  correctly  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  those  extraordinary  additions  to  our  knowledge  which 
have  marked  the  few  short  years  of  the  present  century,  the  results 
of  which  are  embodied  in  the  New  and  Comprehensive  Gazetteer* 
But  it  may  be  remarked,  that  more  particularly  during  the  five 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  work  the 
most  valuable  information  hasi'been  obtained.  In  some  parts  of  the 
world  new  settlements  have  been  formed,  and  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  have  arisen  from  the  midst  of  the  desert ;  while  in  others, 
political  changes  have  taken  place  which  have  materially  altered 
the  face  of  affairs. 

Besides  this,  the  rage  for  foreign  travel  has,  in  many  instances, 
elicited  the  most  novel  and  interesting  information  in  regard  to  coun- 
tries, cities,  towns,  &c.,  previously  but  little  known ;  while  the  plans 
for  the  promotion  of  geographical  discovery  commenced  with  such 
ardour  during  the  present  century  in  the  Polar  Regions,  the  interior 
of  Africa,  &c.,  have  been  prosecuted  with  unabated  zeal  to  the 
present  time,  amidst  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  most  appalling 
character. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  render  the  Gazetteer  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible, it  has  been  thought  proper,  from  the  ample  materials  recently 
brought  before  the  public,  to  produce  a  Supplementary  Volume, 
which,  the  author  anticipd,tes,  will  prove  a  valuable  appendage  to 
the  work.  In  entering  on  this  task  he  has  been  greatly  assisted  by 
the  recent  publication  of  several  geographical  works  of  a  new  and 
interesting  character,  and  comprising  a  mass  of  information  which 
had  never  previously  appeared.  To  these  he  acknowledges  himself 
chiefly  indebted  in  filling  up  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
present  volume. 

In  alluding  to  the  progress  of  geographical  science  for  the  last 
seven  years,  it  would  be  altogether  unbecoming  not  to  notice  more 
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particularly  the  labours  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  to  which 
the  public  are  indebted  as  the  moving  spring  of  nearly  all  that  has 
been  accomplished  during  that  period.  This  noble  Society,  which 
is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Queen^s  most  excellent  Majesty  and 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  was  established  in  the 
month  of  May,  1831,  and  has  pursued  its  career  of  inquiry  with 
increasing  ardour  to  the  present  time. 

By  the  assistance  of  the  foregoing  works,  as  well  as  that  derived 
from  others  of  considerable  value,  the  Author  has  been  enabled,  in 
the  Supplement,  to  present  to  the  reader,  in  the  convenient  form  of 
an.  alphabetical  arrangement,  full  information  on  the  following  inter- 
esting subjects : — 

I.  The  progress  of  geographical  discovery  in  regions  hitherto  ^ 
scarcely  known.     Under  this  head  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
articles  Africa,  America,  Arabia,  Asia,  Australia,  Tartary,  Terra 
del  Fuego,  &c. 

II.  The  present  state  of  all  the  colonies  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  together  with  the  most  important  of  those  of  other  nations 
df  which  correct  information  has  been  obtained.  See  Canada, 
Guiana,  Jamaica,  Senna,  Swan  River,  Texas,  Wales,  New  South,  &c. 

III.  The  present  state  of  the  trade,  commerce,  literature,  Bcience^ 
and  statistics  -of  all  foreign  cities  or  countries  which  have  been 
recently  subjected  to  any  change.  See  China,  Hamburgh,  I^avan- 
aah,  Prussia,  Russia,  &c. 

IV.  Historical  sketches  of  the  political  changes  which  have 
i-ecently  taken  place  in  foreign  countries.  See  Colombia,  Guatemala, 
Mexico,  &c. 

V.  The  hydrography  of  several  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
^lobe  which  have  been  but  recenUy  subjected  to  investigation.  See 
Amazons,  Essequibo,  Euphrates,  Indus,  Mississippi,  Niger,  Rio 
Negro,  &c. 

« 

In  conclusion,  the  Author  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  the 
present  Volume  contains  an  account  of  all  the  newly  discovered 
islands,  also  of  a  considerable  number  of  places  of  which  no  previous 
description  had,been  given,  or  which  had  never  appeared,  even  by 
name,  in  any  other  Gazetteer. 
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A. 

ABORS,  a  nide  tribe  of  India^  whose  country  reigned  only  three  or  foar  days ;  being  displaced 
is  situated  to  the  N.  of  the  Brahmaputra^  about  by  fiemam,  and  succeeded  by  Guigar,  who  had 
Lac.  28.  N.,  and  Long.  93.  to  94.  R..  above  the  the  title  of  king  eight  years.  After  the  death 
ioBction  of  the  Dilong  with  that  river.  The  of  Mariam,  Guigar  was  dethroned,  and  suc- 
hilis  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  belong  to  ceeded  by  another  Yoas,  who,  one  year  after, 
the  Faisal  and  Maying  Abors  ;  those  on  the  left  was  obliged  to  cede  the  throne  to  Guebra 
to  Padow,  Silloo,  Meboo,  and  Golemar.  Their  Christos ;  and  he,  it  is  said,  died  in  consequence 
weapons  are  a  bow  and  poisoned  arrows,  a  light  of  poison  being  administered  to  him  by  order 
spear,  and  a  heavy  sharp  sword.  They  eat  of  of  the  old  king  Guebra.  Mr.  Gobat  could  not 
everything,  pure  and  impure,  except  beef,  and  learn  whether  there  is  at  present  a  king  or  not. 
drink  a  spirituous  liquor  of  their  own  distilla-  The  imprisonment  of  the  male  members  of  the 
tion ;  salt,  cloth,  and  tobacco  are  in  great  re-  royal  family,  of  which  Mr.  Bruce  speaks  in  de- 
qaest.  They  exhibit  few  traces  of  religion,  but  tail,  is  no  longer  considered  as  necessary.  All 
are  said  to  sacrifice  animals  at  the  shrine  of  a  the  members  of  that  family  are  dispersed  in  the 
deity  named  Ap-hoom.  Their  dress  is  princi-  various  provinces,  and  live  partly  on  what  the 
pally  made  ftom  the  bark  of  the  uddal  tree ;  grandees  are  pleased  to  give  them,  and  partly 
tber  also  wear  ornamental  cane  caps,  beads,  by  their  own  industry.  For  the  last  40  years 
blankets,  and  blanket-cloaks.  Their  country  there  has  been,  comparatively,  but  little  war  on 
borders  on  that  of  Assam,  and  they  appear  to  the  other  side  of  the  Tacazze ;  and  the  country 
have  been  in  the  practice  of  levying  contribu-  has  been  miserable  only  during  the  three  yeais 
tioDs  on  the  Assamese  of  the  plains,  and  of  of  Mariam^s  government.  Tigr6,  on  the  con- 
carrying  them  into  captivity.  trary,  has  been  in  a  state  of  trouble  and  anarchy 

ABYSSINIA.  In  regard  to  a  country  so  almost  ever  since  the  year  1816.  Shoa  is  entirely 
imperfectly  known  every  addition  to  our  inform-  separated  from  tlie  rest  of  Abyssinia,  in  all  its 
ation  must  be  valuable.  In  this  view  we  are  agitations.  The  actual  king,  Sehla  Selasse,  the 
modi  indebted  to  the  recent  Journal  of  Mr.  seventh  of  the  same  family,  aged  33  years,  has 
Samuel  Gobat,  who  resided  three  years  in  Abys-  already  reigned  18  years,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
sinia,  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  his  people,  who  are  very  proud  of  him.  During 
Church  Missionary  Society.  His  attention  was  the  last  few  years  he  has  much  extended  the 
diiefly  directed  to  the  moral  aspect  of  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom  to  the  south  and  the 
oonntry.  This,  it  appears,  is  still  a  painful  west.  The  provinces  of  the  Gallas,  which  he 
subject  of  contemplation,  though  somewhat  less  has  subdued,  have  generally  embraced  the 
so  than  formerly.  According  to  Mr.  Gobat,  the  Christianity  of  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Gobat  did  not 
national  character  of  restlessness  and  sensuality  penetrate  td  this  latter  portion  of  the  country ; 
remains  the  same ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  but  experienced  the  full  inconvenience  attending 
found  miaied  op  with  much  patience  under  re-  the  dissensions  in  the  remainder.  His  residence 
bake  and  expostulation,  much  individual  gentle-  was  chiefly  in  Adowah  (the  capital  of  T'lgrk)  and 
oess  of  character,  and,  above  all,  perhaps,  much  Gondar,  to  which  he  penetrated  by  a  new  road, 
curiosity  regarding  the  opinions  of  others,  and  making  thus  a  small  addition  to  our  previous 
respect,  in  particular,  for  those  of  missionaries,  itineraries  of  the  country.  The  chiefs  of  both 
The  curse  of  Abyssinia  is  its  weak  and  unsettled  cities  were  his  friends  ;  but  just  before  his  de- 
government.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Bruce,  the  parture  one  of  them  defeated  the  other,  and 
kings  were  possessed  of  a  very  little  power ;  and  l>eheaded  him ;  and  almost  the  concluding  por- 
at  tlie  time  of  Mr.  Salt,  they  yet  had  some  ap-  tion  of  the  narrative  records  the  moderation  of 
pesranoe  of  it ;  but,  since  the  death  of  the  Ras  the  victor,  in  granting  about  half  the  father's 
Gooesa,  about  twelve  years  since,  they  have  had  dominions  tp  his  family. 

nothing  but  the  title  of  king.    At  the  time  of        Besides  the  above  brief  notices  of  Abyssinian 

Mr.  Salt,  the  reigning  king  was  Gooaloo,  who  history,  Mr.  Gobat's  volume  contains  important 

reigned  seventeen  years;  and  after  him  Yoas,  statements  regarding  the  political  institutions, 

for  four  years.    Then  the  dejasmat  of  Semen,  religious  divisions,  and  moral  state  of  the  coun- 

Heila  Mariam,  placed  Beda  Mariam  upon  the  try.    The  independent  governors  arc  absolute 

throne ;  but  he  oottld  Dot  sustain  him.    He  in  every  respect ;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  say 
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anything:  of  their  politics.     Thej  are  at  liberty  they  are  only  a  little  modified,  after  the  Jewish 
to  gire  the  government  of  a  district  to,  or  to  manner.    The  Camaountes  are  a  people,  few  in 
take  it  from,  their  inferiors,  according  to  their  number,  inhabiting  the  mountains  about  Gondar. 
pleasure :  they  {generally  find,  however,  that  it  Their  principal  occupation  is  agriculture ;  but 
istheir  interest  to  support  the  hereditary  system,  the  women,  with  immense  brass  ear-ring^,  and 
in  the  government  of  various  districts.    The  their  ears   hanging  down  to  their   shoulders, 
Abyssinian  governors  have  never,   up  to  this  furnish  the  market  of  Gondar  with  wood.    The 
time,  thought  of  introducing  the  least  ameliora-  ZalanVs  are  a  migratory  people  wandering  about, 
tion  into  their  country.    Their  chief  object  is  to  with  their  herds,  in  the  fertile  but  uncultivated 
aggrandize  themselves,  without  thinkmg  what  environs  of  the  lake  Tsana,  or  the  lake  Dem- 
may  become  of  their  children  after  them.   When  bea.    They  are  said  to  believe  in  the  existence 
they  see  themselves  near  their  end,  they  en-  of  one  God,  but  to  have  no  other  religion, 
deavour  to  transmit  their  authority  to  one  of        The  principal  cause  of   the    corruption    of 
their  children,  the  son  of  their  favourite  wife ;  manners   in  Abyssinia  is,    after  their    mental 
but  he,  being  in  general  younger,  and  having  errors,  their  unsettled  mode  of  living.    A  go- 
less  experience  than  his  brothers,  scarcely  ever  vernor,  for  instance,  does  not  like  to  remain 
succeeds.      Jurisprudence    is    very    simple    in  long  at  the  same  place,  even  when  ^ere  is  no 
Abyssinia :  there  are  no  lawyers.     If  any  one  war.     He  resides  sometimes  at  one  end  of  the 
ha^  a  complaint  ag^ainst  another,  he  v/ill  rise  province  which  he  governs,  and  sometimes  at 
before  day-break,  in  order  to  go  and  cry  before  the  other,  with  a  great  number  of  ofScers  and 
the  house  of  the  governor  of  his  district,  till  he  servants.     His  first  wife  is  frequently  obliged 
lioars  him.     Then  the  accused  person  u  sum-  to  remain  in  the  house  to  which  he  has  taken 
muned,  who  has  a  right  to  defend  himself.    The  her  ;  and  he,  not  willing  to  live  alone,  takes  a 
accuser  and  the  accused  put  questions  to  each  concubine.    Thus,  the  first  sin  being  committed, 
other  alternately.    The  judge  hears  their  rea-  he  continues  to  add  others  to  the  number,  until 
suns ;  summons  the  witnesses,  if  there  are  any ;  he  has    lost  every   feeling  of    conjugal  duty, 
and  after  the  report  of  two  or  more,  or  for  want  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Go  bat  says,  that  openly  they 
of  witnesises,  after  taking  an   oath   from  the  maintain    much  more  decency  than    any  one 
accused,  he  decides.    The  sub-governors  being  would  be  led  to  suppose,  after  having  read  the 
easily  corrupted   bv  bribes,  all  the  important  description  which  Bruce  gives  of  an  Abyssinian 
caseN  are  presented  to  the  governor-general,  or  feast.     He  admits  that  such  a  feast  may  have 
dejasmat,    who    usually    gives    himself   much  taken  place  among  the  roost  shameless  liber- 
trouble  to  discover  the  truth ;  and  then  he  fre-  tines ;  but  excesses  of  that  kind  are  not  cus- 
quently  summons  a  learned   man,  with   their  tomary,  either  as  to  their  cruelty  or  their  inde- 
code  of   civil  laws,  called   Fetha-Negest,  the  cency.     In  Tigr6,  with  the  exception  of  AdoTah 
origin  of  which  they  attribute  to  Constantine.  and  Antalo,  the  women  are  much  more  reserved 
He  often  decides  the  punishment  according  to  than  in  the  interior.    The  ordinary  consequence 
that  rig:orous  code.    The  dejasmats,  however,  of  the  immoralities  alluded  to  is  rioth ;  from 
are  at  liberty  to  decide  arbitrarily,  in  all  cases  :  which  results  poverty,  together  with  the  desire 
they  frequently  mitigate  the  punishment  pre-  to  live,  where  pride  is  not  offended,  in  a  state 
scribed  by  the  Fetha-Negest.  of  dependence  on  others ;  the  result  of  which. 
The  religions  of  Abyssinia  are  Christianity,  again,  is  envy,  craftiness,  and  falsehood.    The 
Islamism,  and  Judaism ;  to  which  may  be  added  Abyssinians  are  liars,  as  well  as  the  Arabs  ;  but 
those  two  separate  people,  the  Camaountes  and  they  have  yet  a  feeling  of  shame  when  disco- 
the  ZaUne.  The  Christians  are  divided  into  three  vered,  which  the  Arabs  have  not.    With  refer- 
parties,  so  inimical  to  each  other,  that  they  will  ence  to  the  Christians  it  is  remarked,  that  in 
not  take  the  sacrament  together ;  the  points  of  the  midst  of  the  chaos  of  corruption  in  this 
division  being  the  nature,  extent,  and  incidences  country  there  are  some  traces  of  goodness,  which, 
connected  with  the  union  of  the  divine  and  like  precious  stones,  have  remained  dispersed 
human   natures  in  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  among  the  moral  ruins  of  Abyssinia.    A  tra- 
The  Mahomedans  appear  to  have  multiplied  in  veller,  for  instance,  is  never  at  a  loss  to  find  a 
Abyssinia  since  the  time  of  Bruce.    The  places  lodging ;  when  he  arrives  in  the  evening  at  a 
where  they  are  in  greatest  number  are  Adowah  village,  the  first  person  who  sees  him  mvites 
and  its  vicinity  *,  Hawasa,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  him  to  lodge  at  his  house,  where  he  may  be  as 
mountain  Toloca  in  Samen,  where  the  Jews  much  at  ease  as  if  at  home,  and  assured  that, 
were  formerly  independent ;    Derecta,  in  the  were  he  laden  with  gold,  his  host  would  not 
province  of  cegameder ;  and   Gondar.    They  touch  the  least  thing.   The  Abyssinian  traveller, 
have  sometimes  friends  of  their  own  creed  ;  but  on  his  part,  unwilling  to  impose  on  the  kindness 
wherever  friendship  requires  confidence,   they  of  his  host,  spares  his  own  provisions  only  when 
seek  it  among  the  Christians.    The  Muss ujmans  he  is,  as  it  were,  forced  to  do  so.    The  Abys- 
have  seldom  vast  districts  to  govern,  but  have  sinians    are  seldom  robbers,  but  in  times  of 
almost  all  the  custom-houses.    They  generally  anarchy,  when  every  chief  of  a  district  assumes 
engage  much  more  in  trade  than  the  Christians ;  independence,   with  the  intention  of  bringing 
therefore  they  have  more  money.    They  alone  the  neighbouring  districts  under  his  power ;  for 
have  the  traffic  of  slaves ;  the  Christians  never  which  object  he  wants  money,  which  he  can 
taking  any  part  in  it.    The  Falashes,  or  Jews,  only  obtain  by  giving  to  his  subjects  liberty  to 
live  60  retired,  and  arc  so  separated  from  the  pillage  the  strangers,  and,  if  they  can,  the  ne^h- 
Christians,  that  the  latter  know  scarcely  any-  bouring  districts.    They  look  upon  pillage,  in 
thing    either    of   their  doctrines   or  of   their  this  sense,  as  a  right  of  war ;  and  it  is  in  this 
manners.    They  live  chiefly  in  the  neighbour-  respect  that  all  of  them  are  robbers.    The  ser- 
hood  of  Gondar  and  Shelga,  and  to  the  north-  vants  are  generally  more  faithful  than  any  other, 
west  of  the  lake  Tsana.    They  have,  on  the  Even  a  thief  by  profession  would  not  rob  his 
whole^  the  same  superstitions  as  the  Christians :  master's  house ;  and  should  this  very  xare  case 
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happen,  the  servant  would  put  himself  in  such  aa  the  seat  of  classical  and  religious  associa- 

a  situation  as  never  to  be  met  with  again  by  his  tions,  the  result  of  modern  investigation  has 

master.  oeen  to  prove  that  Africa  is  emphatically  the 

Towards  the  poor  the  Abyssinians  are  very  land  of  slavery.  The  curse  denounced  on  the 
charitable;  at  Gondar,  in  the  tinie  of  dearth,  descendants  of  Ham  seems  to  have  been  fulfilled 
Mr.  Gobat  has  known  persons  of  fortune  who  with  the  utmost  aggravations  that  human  de- 
entertained  about  60  maimed  persons ;  and,  in  pravity  could  suggest.  War  is  carried  on  with 
fact,  when  the  Abyssinians  have  it  in  their  the  ferocity  which  characterizes  the  proceedings 
power,  they  never  send  a  beggar  away  without  nfthe  most  barbarous  nations,  but  the  peculiarity 
bestowing  something  upon  him ;  they  sometimes  of  African  warfare  is,  that  its  ultimate  object  is 
give  beyond  their  means,  for  they  will  frequently  slavery.  The  commerce  and  internal  policy  of 
suffer  hunger  in  order  to  share  the  little  they  almost  every  country  in  Africa  also  centre  in 
have  with  those  who  are  still  more  miserable,  this  inhuman  traffic.  The  Portuguese  were 
Mr.  Gobat  bears  honourable  testimony  to  the  the  first  Europeans  who  embarked  in  it.  In 
character  left  by  Mr.  Bruce  in  Abyssinia,  and  his  imitation  of  those  piracies  which  existed  in 
"Narrative"  contains  many  interesting  particulars  the  uncivilized  ages  of  the  world  about  the 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  From  the  entry  close  of  the  15th  century,  they  commenced  this 
of  the  missionaries  into  this  country  we  may  practice  by  making  descents  on  Africa,  and 
reasonably  predict,  that  at  no  distant  period,  its  committing  depredations  on  the  coast.  Tfie 
population  will  become  both  more  intelligent  practice,  thus  inconsiderable  at  its  commence- 
and  better  known.  A  valuable  contribution  to  ment,  afterwards  became  general  ;  and  our 
the  physical  geography  of  Abyssinia  may  be  ancestors,  together  with  the  Spaniards,  French, 
shortly  expected  from  Dr.  Ruppell,  who  has  and  most  of  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe, 
very  recently  undertaken  journeys  in  this  coun-  soon  followed  the  piratical  example.  The  un- 
try,  and  has  returned  to  Europe.  In  the  mean  fortunate  Africans  fled  from  the  coast,  and 
time  two  French  travellers,  MM.  Tamisier  and  sought,  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  a 
Combes,  who  penetrated  as  far  as  Shoa,  in  Lat.  retreat  from  the  persecution  of  their  invaders  : 
10.  0.  X.,  have  returned  to  Marseilles.  Unfor-  but  the  Europeans  still  pursued  them  ;  they 
tunately  these  travellers  were  unprovided  with  entered  their  rivers,  sailed  up  into  the  heait  of 
insitrnmentS;  and  little  cjn  therefore  be  expected  the  country,  surprised  the  Africans  in  their  re- 
from  the  narrative  of  their  travels^  besides  the  cesses,  and  carried  them  into  slavery.  The  next 
description  of  the  half-civilized  tribes  with  whom  step  was  that  of  settling  in  the  country  ;  of 
they  had  intercourse.  Among  these  Were  the  securing  themselves  by  fortified  posts  ;  of 
Boren,  Galla,  and  some  Mahomedan  tribes  of  changing  their  form  of  force  into  that  of  pre- 
the  same  nation,  who  stopped  the  progress  of  tended  liberality ;  and  of  openings  by  eveiy 
the  travellers,  and  having  plundered  them,  species  of  bribery  and  corruption,  a  communica- 
cumpelled  them  to  retrace  their  steps.  tion  with  the  natives.    The  scheme  succeeded  ; 

ACCRA,  town.  Western  Africa,  on  the  Go\d  an  intercourse  took  place  between  the  Europeans 

Co3st,  near  Cape  Coast  Castle.     Lat.  5.  33.  N.  and  Africans,  attended  with  a  confidence  highly 

Long.  0.  5.  W.    There  ate  three  settlements,  favourable  to  the  views  of  ambition  and  ava- 

English,  Dutch,  and  Danish.    The  view  from  rice ;  at  length  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce 

seaward  is  picturesque ;  the  houses  white  and  was  concluded,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the 

regularly  built,  and  in  their  rear  a  large  plain,  kings,  on  their  part,  should,  from  that  period, 

studded  with  bush,  or  groves  of  various  foliage,  sentence  prisoners  of  war  and  convicrs  to  Ku- 

The  country  around  is  in  general  a  fine,  open,  ropean  servitude;  and  that  the  Europeans  should 

and  level  land,  with  a  sandy,  red,  and  black  soil,  supply  them,  in  return,  with  the  luxuries  of  tho 

or  rich  mould.    Accra  carries  on  a  considerable  north.    The  treaty  to  which  we  have  referred, 

trade  with  the  Ashantees,  who  bring  ivory,  gold-  stipulated  to  supply  the  Europeans  with  captives 

dust,  horses,  &c,  to  exchange  for  romals,  silks,  and  convicts ;  but  these  were  not  sufficient  for 

tobacco,  and  rum,  creating  a  considerable  extent  their  demand,  on  the  establishment  of  their 

of  business.    James  Fort  belongs  to  the  Eng-  western  colonies.     In  order,  therefore,  to  au,^- 
h»h  ;   a  little  to  leeward   lies  the  dismantled  ■  ment  the  number,  not  only  those  who  were  faiiiy 

Dutch   fortification  of  Crevecoeur  ;   and  about  convicted  of  offences  were   now  sentenced   to 

2.}  miles  from  James  Fort  is  situated  Christian-  servitude,  but  even  those  who  were  suspectt'd  ; 
bor;^  Castle,  on  a  promontory,  and   the  chief    and  in  regard  to  prisoners  of  war,  they  delivered, 

^ttlement  in  Western  Africa  belonging  to  the  into  slavery  not  only  those  who  were  taken  in 

Danes.  a  state  of  public  enmity  and  injustice,  but  tho&e 

AFGAUNIST.-VN,  or  Affohanistan.      This  also  who,  conscious  of  no  injury  whatever,  were 

extensive  territory,  comprising  chiefly  the  dls-  taken  in  the  arbitrary  skirmishes  of  the  venal 

tricts  of  Cabool  and  Candebar,  is  very  little  sovereigns  of  Africa.    To  the  influence  of  this 

known  to  Europeans.     Some  information   has,  abominable  traffic  must  be  attributed  that  total 

however,  been  recently  afforded  by  the  journeys  ignorance  of  the  interior  of  Africa  which  existed 

of  two  British  oflicers,  lieutenants  Burnes  and  till  within  the  last  few  years.    To  the  man  of 

Conolly.     But  as  their  information  chiefly  re-  science,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  Christian 

specif  the  kingdom  of  Cabool,  the  reader  is  missionary,  the  awful  state  of  society  induced 

referred  to  that  article.  by  the  slave  system  formed  an  insuperable  bai- 

AFRICA.    This  extensive  continent,  which  rier;  and  little  more  was  known  of  this  immerse 

contains  a  larger  surface  of  unknown  land  than  continent  than  th  it  which  was  furnished  by  the 

any  of  the   other  quarters  of  tlie  globe,  has  records  of  former  times,  together  with  the  vague 

within  the  last  few  years  become  the  interesting  and  selfish  information  communicated  by  those 

object  o/  European  research  in  no  ordinary  de-  who  were  more  or  less  interested  in  the  slave 

gree.    While  we  justly  regard  Europe  as  the  'trade. 

centre  of  commerce  and  civilization,  and  Asia  Tiie  maritime  districts  in  the  north  of  Afilca 
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were  successively  explored  and  colonized  by  the  Atlantic.    On  the  N.  it  has  tlie  aniform  bound- 
ancients.     The  tracts    on  the  Mediterranean  ary  of  the  Great  Desert,  into  which  its  fertile 
contained  the  once  flourishing  states  of  Egypt,  plains  pass  by  rapid  gradations.    On  the  E.  the 
Carthage,  and  Cyrene.     But  little  remains  to  great  expanse  of  lake  Tchad  separates  it  from 
keep  alive  the  classical  associations  connected  countries    almost    wholly    unknown.      The    s. 
with  these  once  flourishing  states,  and  the  reign  boundary,   formed   by  tracts  still   more  unex- 
of  barbarism  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded  to  plored,  cannot  be  drawn  with  any  approach  to 
that  of  civilization.     The  principal  countries  in  precision.     On  the  whole,    however,  we    may 
Northern  Africa  are  Egypt ^  Nubia^  JbyMtinia,  esteem  Central  Africa  as  lying  between  15.  0.  B. 
and  the  states  of  Barbary,  all  of  which  will  be  and  4.  0.  W.  Long.,  and  8.  0.  and  16.  0.  N.  Lat. 
fully  described  under  their  respective  heads  in  It  includes  1300  m.  in  length,  and  560  m.  in 
the  Supplement.    Whenever  the  ancients   at-  breadth,  and  Torms  a  square  surface  of  700,000  m. 
tempted  to  explore  the  more  southern  regions,  In  order  to  understand  the  sketch  which  we 
or  to  penetrate  the  interior,  they  met  with  no-  propose  to  constitute  the  leading  feature  in  the 
thing   but  boundless  sands,   scorched   by  the  present  article,  we  must  briefly  recur  first  to  the 
intense  rays  of  the  sun.    They,  therefore,  main-  origin  and  early  history  of  discovery  in  Central 
tained  the  hypothesis  of  a  torrid  zone,  within  Africa.     The  great  fact,  brought  to  light  by  Mr. 
the  limits  of  which  it  was  impossible  for  men  Park,  in  his  first  expedition,  of  the  course  of  the 
or  animals  to  exist.     It  was  reserved  for  mo-  Ni)>;er  from  W.  to  B.,  excited  a  deep  interest, 
dern  times  to  explore  these  awful  solitudes,  and  and  a  general  ardour  for  the  further  prosecution 
the  chequered   series  of  success  and   disaster  of  African  discovery.     In  1799,  Mr.  Horneman, 
by  which  this  career  has  been  marked  forms  the  a  foreigner,  was  selected  by  the  Association  to 
most  interesting  chapter  in  modem  discovery,  undertake  a  journey  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 
These  efforts  have  b«en  chiefly  directed  to  the  He  arrived  at  Mourzuk,  in  Northern  Africa,  after 
central  and  southern  portions  of  this  continent,  a  journey  of  74  days.     He  again  set  out  with  a 
with  which  have  been  connected   some  occa-  caravan   for  the  interior  of  the  continent,  but 
sional   attempts  in  the    maritime  districts  in  was  never  more  heard  of.    Other  travellers  were 
the  east    and  west.     The  origin  of  the  grand  afterwards  sent  out  by  the  Association,  but  with 
scale  of   African   discovery  which  has  distin-  no  better    success.     In  1804  one  was  commis- 
guished  the  close  of  tlie   last  and    the  com-  sioned  by  the  same  society  to  penetrate  to  Africa 
mencement  of    the    present  century,   may    be  by  the  Bight  of  Benin.    The  expedition,  how- 
traced  to  the    exertions  of  the   African   Insti-  ever,  was  not  tried  ;  as  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
tution.      This    society,  which   was   formed    in  fever  of  the  country  soon  after  his  landing.    The 
the  year  1788,  constitutes   a  new  era  in  the  failure  of  these  enterprizes  naturally  directed 
annals  of  African  discovery.     Hitherto,  motives  the  attention  of  the  Association  to  Mr.  Park, 
of  interest  had  alone  guided  the  spirit  of  enter-  the  only  traveller  who  had  ever  returned  from 
prize  ;  but  an  association  was  now  formed,  con-  the  African  deserts.     It  was  an  hypothesis  of 
sisting  of  men  eminent  for  rank  and  wealth,  and  Mr.  Park,  that  the  Niger,  after  running  eastward 
still  more  distinguished  by  their  zeal   in  the  into  the  continent,  turned  s.,  and  crossing  the 
cause  of  science  and  humanity,  the  object  of  line,  finally  poured  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic 
which  was  pi  promote  the  discovery  of  the  in-  ocean,  through  the  diannel  of  the  Congo,  in 
terior  of  Africa,  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  Lat.  6.  0.  8.,  or  into  some  of  the  great  rivers 
of  geographical  knowledge.    The  names  of  Led-  which  are  known  to  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean 
yard,  Lucas,  Houghton,  Park,  Horneman,  and  in  the  Bight  of  Benin.     It  was  his  plan,  accord- 
Burckhardt,   suflliciently  attest  the  value  and  ingly,  to  reach  the  Niger  by  the  nearest  route  ; 
importance  of  the  well-directed  efforts  of  this  and,   building   boats,  to  descend   the  swelling 
Association.   After  pursuing  its  course  for  several  stream,  until   he  reached   the  ocean.     It  was 
years,  it  was  merged  into  the  Royal  Geographical  certainly  a  great  error  to  commence  the  journey 
Society  in  1831,  by  which  the  same  important  when  the  rainy  season  wi^  about  to  set  in ;  and 
objects  have  been  carried,  not  in  Africa  merely,  it  was  owing  to  the  exposure  of  the  travellers  to 
but  throughout  the  world.    As  the  exertions  of  the  rain,  that  they  almost  all  died  before  they 
this  society  in  Africa  have  been  chiefly  directed  reached  the   Niger.     Mr.  Park,  pursuing  his 
to  the  interior,  we  shall  endeavour,  in  the  fol-  course,  followed  the  river  as  far  as  Sansanding ; 
lowing  articles,  to  give  a  general  view  of  their  at  which  place,  or  near  it,  where  the  river  runs 
efforts,  together  with  the  information  which  has  over  a  lar^e  rock,  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
been  thus  elicited.  murdered  in  a  quarrel  with  the  natives. 

AFRICA,  Central.  This  term  is  now  em-  For  the  next  intimation  of  the  interior  of 
ployed  to  designate  an  extensive  and  fruitful  Africa,  we  are  indebted  to  the  extraordinary 
region  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  consisting  of  a  adventures  of  John  Adams,  an  American  sailor, 
great  number  of  nations  and  kingdoms  till  very  who  was  accidentally  thrown  into  the  very  centre 
lately  either  entirely  unknown,  or  but  partially  of  the  African  continent.  In  the  month  of  Oc- 
explored.  Containing  spacious  plains,  watered  tober,  1815,  Mr,  Cook,  of  the  African  Trading 
by  noble  rivers,  and  begirt  on  the  south  by  lofty  Company,  was  informed,  that  a  gentleman, 
mountain  chains,  it  forms  one  of  the  finest  recently  arrived  from  Cadiz,  had  accidentally 
countries  on  the  globe,  and  is  inhabited  by  recognized  Adams  in  the  streets  of  London, 
nations  who  have  made  considerable  progress  whom  he  had  seen,  only  a  few  months  before, 
in  industry  and  civilization.  The  extent  and  in  the  service  of  an  English  merchant  in  Cadiz^ 
boundaries  of  a  region  like  this,  composed  of  where  his  extraordinary  history  had  excited  con- 
various  detached  states  and  kingdoms,  are  ex-  siderable  interest ;  the  man  having  been  a  long 
ceedingly  vague.  From  Western  Africa  it  is  time  in  slavery  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
separated  by  an  arbitrary  line  of  distinction,  having  resided  several  months  at  Tombuctoo 
which  Europeans  have  made,  consisting  chiefly  See  Tombuctoo.  Within  a  very  short  period  of 
of  the  heads  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  the  escape  of  Adams,  another  fortuitous  event 
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directed  the  public  attention  to  the  interior  of  the  explorers  advanced,  to  correspond  to  tbe 

Africa.     Almost  immediately  after  the  simple  reports  and  descriptions  which    had  placed  it 

aad  well-corroborated  tale  of  Adams  had  appa-  in  the  very  fir^tt  clasis  of  rivers.    The  profound 

rently  set  at  rest  the  various  speculations  con-  channel  at  the  outlet  is  not  to   be  considered 

ceming  the  mysterious  Tombuctoo,  we  are  pre-  as  merely  the  river  course  ;  the  true  mouth  of 

sented  with  tlie  narrative  of  James  Riley,  the  the  river  bein^  at  Fathomless  Point,  where  it 

master  of  the  American  brig^  Commerce,  which  is  not  three  miles   in  breadth;    and  allowin}; 

was  wrecked  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  iu  the   mean  depth  to   be  40  fathoms,  aud  the 

the  year  1815,  and  the  crew  carried  into  captivity  mean  velocity  of  the  stream  4^  miles  an  hour, 

by  the  natives.    This  introduces  us  to  a  fresh  it  will  be  evident  that  the  calculated  volume 

object  of    investigation    in  the  populous  and  of  water  carried  to  the   sea   has  been   (greatly 

commercial  city  of  Wassanah,  supposed  to  be  exaggerated.       Nor  does  it   perform  the  least 

on  tbe  banks  of  the  JoUiba.    Another  interest-  stage  of  its  progress  to  the  ocean  in  the  form 

ing  object  also  presents  itself  in  the  determina-  of  a  magnificent  single  mass  of  water ;  on  the 

tion  of  the  different  streams  and  eddies  of  the  contrary,  the  expedition  soon    entered   among 

p-eat  sea  river,  which,  in  its  ceaseless  circulation  a  number   of  islands  and  sand-banks,  where, 

round  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  is,  of  course,  for  a  space    of    many    leagues,    the    river   is 

variously  acted  upon  by  local  causes,  and  acce-  divided  and  diverted  into  a  variety  of  channels 

lerated  or  retarded  according  to  the  force  and  and    windings.       Passing  the    great    mass  of 

direction  of  the  winds,  the  projection   of  the  granite    called  ,  the     Fetiche     Rock,    they    at 

coast,  and  narrowness  or  freedom  of  the  channels  length  approached,  at  Embomma,  a  new  stage 

through  which  it  flows.    The  existence  of  this  of  the  river,  in  which  it  presents  itself  in  the 

extraordinary  current  has  been  long  since  known  form  of  one  undivided  stream.    A  little  above 

and  traced  in  various  regions  of  the  globe,  but  Embomma  commence  the  Narrows,  where  the 

its  general  course  has  been,  we  believe,  but  river  is  contracted    within  a  channel  of  from 

lately  ascertained.  ^  300  to  500  yards  in  breadth,  and  covered  with 

Ttie  course  and  termination  of  the  Niger  now  rocks ;  it  was,  therefore,  decided  to  leave  the 
became  a  subject  of  general  speculation ;  and  (*ongo  sloop,  and  prosecute  the  enterprise  in 
Mr.  Park's  hypothesis  was  adopted  by  many;-—  the  large  boats.  These,  also,  soon  became  use- 
namely,  that  the  Niger  had  its  termination  in  ll^ss,  and  after  making  a  forced  march  upwards 
the  great  river  Congo,  which  runs  into  the  for  several  days,  captain  Tuckey  returned  to  the 
Atlantic,  between  tbe  6th  and  7th  degrees  of  boats  to  make  preparations  for  the  journey  through 
8.  Latitude.  The  British  government,  anxious  the  mountainous  tract,  in  search  of  a  more 
to  promote  the  interests  of  science  and  to  solve  pacific  part  of  the  river,  which  should  permit  a 
this  great  geographical  problem,  resolved  to  fit  new  embarkation.  At  the  period  of  making 
out  two  expeditions  for  penetrating  into  the  ready  for  the  prosecution  of  the  adventure,  a 
interior  of  Africa.  One  of  these  was  a  naval  great  proportion  of  the  party,  both  those  who 
expedition,  which  was  to  sail  up  the  Congo,  and  were  to  advance,  and  those  who  were  to  stay 
to  explore  its  course;  while  the  other,  a  land  ex-  with  the  vessels,  were  within  their  last  allotment 
peditioD,  was  to  follow  the  route  of  Mr.  Park,  of  life.  On  the  18th  of  August,  the  captain  and 
and  trace  the  Niger  to  its  termination.  The  14  men  with  several  natives  hired  as  carriers, 
land  expedition,  under  major  Peddie,  who  very  a  guide,  and  interpreter,  set  out  on  the  ex- 
soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate,  was  aban-  pedition,  but  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  and 
doned.  Tbe  naval  expedition,  which  consisted  loss  of  many  men,  returned  to  the  same  spot  on 
of  the  Congo  sloop  of  war  and  the  Dorothy  the  14th  of  September,  with  the  mortification  of 
transport,  both  under  the  command  of  captain  leaving  the  main  object  unaccomplished. 
J.  K.  Tuckey,  of  the  royal  navy,  made,  however.  Notwithstanding  these  frequent  disappoint- 
greater  progress,  and  collected  some  interesting  ments  and  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  lives,  it  was 
information  respecting  the  course  of  the  Congo,  still  resolved  to  prosecute  discoveries  in  the  in- 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  which  may  serve  to  terior  of  Africa ;  and  several  journeys  were  ac- 
aid  our  future  researches  into  the  geography  of  cordingly  undertaken  for  this  purpose,  under 
that  continent.  the  directions  of  government,  or  of  the  African 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1816,  they  quitted  Association.  To  these  we  may  add  the  expedi- 
Deptford,  having  on  board,  among  other  scien-  ditions  of  two  Frenchnlen,  M.  CailUe  and  M. 
tific  men,  professor  Smith,  and  the  enthusiastic  Mollien,  and  others  who  went  on  their  indivi- 
natunUist,  Cranch,  who  died  on  the  way  to  vidual  responsibility.  Previously  to  this  Mr.  Burck- 
their  place  of  destination.  Captain  Tuckey  hardt,  a  German,  had  been  sent  into  Africa 
found,  on  his  arrival  off  Malemba  Point,  that  in  by  the  Association.  After  spending  some  time 
the  most  recent  charts  the  coast  is  very  errone-  in  Egypt,  Damascus,  Ilaouran,  and  Mount 
ously  laid  down  from  Loango  Bay  to  the  mouth  Libanus,  he  explored  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
of  the  Zaire.  The  arrival  of  that  river  in  the  Euphrates,  in  which  he  was  occupied  for  seven 
channel  was  indicated  somewhat  sooner  than  the  or  eight  weeks;  and  in  1812,  went  into  Arabia 
captain  had  expected,  by  the  ship^s  passing,  in  Petrsa.  He  made  two  subsequent  journeys  ; 
the  short  interval  between  two  casts  of  the  one  into  Nubia,  and  another  into  the  interior,  to 
plummet,  from  a  depth  of  18  fathoms  to  one  in  the  north  of  Dongola,  which  country  he  reached 
which  no  bottom  was  found  at  150.  By  cur-  from  Upper  Egypt  with  one  of  the  caravans  that 
fents,  mud-banks,  eddies,  ground-swells,  and  travel  southward  into  Central  Africa.  He  le- 
fickle  breezes,  it  was  rendered  a  matter  of  con-  mained  a  considerable  time  in  those  countries : 
siderable  difficulty  to  get  into  the  river  with  and  though  he  made  no  actual  addition  to  our  geo- 
the  transport ;  a  hasty  transhipment  was  there-  graphicafknowledge,  he  collected  various  import- 
fore  made  to  the  Congo  and  the  double  boats,  ant  particulars  relative  to  the  state  of  the  country; 
in  order  to  posh  the  expedition  forward.  Though  and  the  manners,  customs,  religion,  and  policy 
a  noble  stream,  the  Zaire  did  not  appear,  as  of  the  different  tribes  by  whom  it  is  inhabited. 
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We  aie  now  entering  on  that  interestini^  scene  afterwards,  major  Laing  set  out  from  Tripoli  on 
of  African  discovery,  to  which  we  were  first  in-  another  and  more  extensive  mission,  from 
troduced  by  Mr.  Ritchie  and  captain  I.yon,  which  he  never  returned.  From  the  imperfect 
and  which  has  since,  at  the  sacriHce  of  life^  accounts  which  reached  this  country,  through 
been  explored  by  Dr.  Oudney,  captain  Clap-  the  medium  of  the  pacha  of  Tripoli,  it  appears, 
perton,  major  Denham,  and  others.  In  1819^  that  after  having  oeen  severely  wounded  by 
the  first  journey  was  undertaken,  under  the  robbers  in  the  territory  of  Toualt,  in  conse 
direction  of  the  British  government^  by  Mr.  <^uence  of  the  kind  attention  of  a  marabout,  or 
Ritchie  and  captain  Lyon.  Overcome  by  fa-  priest,  he  at  length  recovered  and  succeeded  in 
tigue  Ml.  Ritchie  died  at  Mourxuk,  and  captain  reaching  Tombuctoo.  But  he  had  scarcely 
Lyon  proceeded  southward  until  he  reached  arrived,  before  the  Foulahs,  that  powerful  and 
Tegerhy,  the  southernmost  town  of  Fezzan.  warlike  horde  which  at  present  reigns  ex- 
Here,  and  at  Mourzuk,  he  and  his  fellow  clusively  over  the  deserts  of  Central  Africa, 
travellers  suffered  severely  under  intolerable  came,  20,000  in  number,  and  demanded  that 
heat,  the  thermometer  rising  in  the  shade  to  major  Laing  should  be  delivered  up  to  them, 
above  120^,  and  sometimes  130^.  The  health  that  they  might  put  him  to  death  ;  and  thus  pre- 
of  captain  Lyon  and  his  companions  was  much  vent  Christian  nations  from  receiving  such  in- 
inipaired  by  the  climate;  and  they  could  look  formation  as  might  enable  them  to  penetrate 
for  no  help  from  the  inhabitants,  who  were  re-  into,  and  enslave,  the  countries  of  Africa, 
markably  selfish  and  inhospitable.  From  this  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Foulahs*  24  chiefs, 
expedition  nothing  was  derived  but  general  in-  among  whom  was  a  female,  called  Nana-Beira, 
formation.  Captain  Lyon  learnt  various  par-  commanded  simultaneously  in  Tombuctoo.  One 
ticulars  respecting  the  territory  of  Fezzan,  its  of  these  chiefs  had  received  major  Laing  into 
productions,  agriculture,  towns,  and  villages,  his  house.  When  the  Foulahs  presented  them- 
and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  He  also  selves  before  Tombuctoo,  and  demanded  bis 
collected  some  reports  as  to  the  state  of  the  in-  head,  his  host  contrived  his  escape  by  night, 
terior,  and  as  to  the  course  of  the  Niger ;  but  escorted  by  several  servants,  who  were  sup- 
these  being  only  hearsay  notices  from  African  posed  to  be  trustworthy.  It  unfortunately 
travellers  were  little  to  be  depended  on.  happened,  however,  that  one  of  them,  who  had 

It  was  not  only  from  the  north  that  attempts  been  bribed  by  the  Foulahs,  not  only  delivered 
were  made  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  major  Laing  into  their  hands,  but  gave  him  the 
Africa.  This  interesting  country  was  assailed  first  of  the  stabs  under  which  he  fell, 
on  every  side.  The  British  colony  on  the  But  all  these  journeys,  however  much  they 
western  shore,  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  broueht  display  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  a  zeal  for 
their  settlers  into  collision  with  a  powerful  nation  geographical  science,  were  directed  to  compara- 
in  the  interior ;  namely,  the  Ashantees,  whose  tively  subordinate  objects :  with  the  exception  of 
friendship  was  of  some  importance.  These  Tombuctoo,  the  centre  of  Africa  remained  yet 
Ashantees  had  made  several  inroads  on  the  unexplored,  and,  like  a  well  defended  fortress, 
nations  near  the  coast;  first,  in  1807;  afterwards,  resisted  all  attempts  to  reduce  it.  It  was  in 
in  1811 ;  and  lastly,  in  1816.  They  had  almost  prosecution  of  this  main  object  of  African  dis- 
destroyed  the  nation  of  the  Fan  tees,  and  had  covery,  that  major  Denham,  captain  Clapper- 
menaced  the  British  settlers,  it  became,  in  ton,  and  Dr.  Oudney,  undertook  to  penetrate 
consequence,  expedient  to  conciliate  this  war-  from  Tripoli  southward  into  the  interior; 
like  state;  and  an  embassy  was  sent  to  them  in  and  whether  we  consider  the  courage,  persever- 
1817,  the  conduct  of  which  eventually  devolved  ance,  and  address  displayed  by  these  travellers, 
on  Mr.  Bowdwich,  who  has  given  a  full  account  the  important  additions  they  have  made  to 
of  his  expedition,  and  of  the  information  col-  geographical  knowledge,  or  the  interesting 
lected  respecting  this  powerful  nation,  hitherto  views  they  have  given  of  the  manners  and  policy 
but  very  little  known.  It  was  on  the  22d  of  of  unknown  nations  of  Africa,  their  journey 
April,  that  Mr.  Bowdwich  entered  on  his  ha-  must  be  considered,  along  with  that  of  the 
zardous  expedition.  In  34  days,  during  which  celebrated  Park,  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
they  had  great  fatigue,  they  reached  Coomassie,  and  brilliant  achievements  that  have  distin- 
the  capital  of  the  Ashantees  dominions,  distant  ^uished  the  annals  of  African  adventure.  They 
from  the  British  factory  only  about  150  miles,  arrived  at  Tripoli  in  November,  1821,  and  were 
yet  entirely  unknown  to  Europeans.  The  em-  kindly  received  by  the  pacha.  Those  enter-  ^ 
bassy  was  at  first  well  received  by  the  Ashantees  ;  prising  travellers  with  their  servants,  amounting 
but  jealousies  soon  arose,  which  might  have  had  in  all  to  13  person,  set  out  from  Tripoli  on  the 
the  most  fatal  consequence.  These,  however,  5th  of  March,  1822,  with  about  200  Arabs,  and, 
being  explained,  the  king  vouchsafed  protection  travelling  in  a  southern  direction,  passed  through 
and  kindness  to  the  embassy;  which  remained  Mourzuk  and  Tegerhy  in  Lat.  24.  N.,  the  south- 
in  the  country  till  September.  By  the  expedi-  em  limit  of  captain  Lyon's  travels,  and  arrived 
tion  of  Mr.  Bowdwich,  we  obtained  distinct  in-  at  Kouka,  the  capital  of  Bornou,  on  the  24th  of 
formation  regarding  this  formidable,  warlike,  February  following:,  having  travelled  over  a 
and,  in  comparison  with  the  other  states  of  Africa,  space  of  2000  miles.  On  the  day  previous  to 
wealthy  people.  their  approach  to  Sockna,  a  town  about  half 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  interesting  narra-  way  between  Tripoli  and  Mourzuk,  they  were 

tive  of  Clapperton  and  Denham,  we  must  turn  met  on  the  plain  by  the  governor  and  principal 

our  attention  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  where  inhabitants,  who  crowded  round   their  horses, 

we  have  to  notice  the  mission  of  captain  ( now  kissing  their  hands,  and  welcoming  them  with 

Major)  Laing  to  explore  the  Timannee,  Koor-  every  appearance  of  sincerity  and  satisfaction, 

anko,   and    Soolima  countries  to    the  sources  Before  entering  Mourzuk,  thw  were  overtaken 

of  the  Rokelle  and   Niger,  in  the  year  1822,  by  a  sand  wind,  or  stoim  in  the  desert,  U'le  effects 

but  he  failed  in  attaining  his  object.   A  few  years  of  which  are  so  formidable  to  travellers.    Thev 
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made  their  entrance  into   Mourzuk  April  8tb»  the  most  contradictory  accoants;  some  had  told 

and  nrere  lodged  in  a  house  formerly  occupied  them  that  the  sheikhas  soldiers  were  a    few 

by  Mr.  Ritchie  and  captain  Lyon.    The  sultan  of  ragged  negroes,  armed  with  spears,  while  they 

Feuan  received  them  with  great  affability  and  were  assured  by  others,  that  he  had  a  body  of 

goodnature,  but, with  that  tardiness  and  inacti-  numerous    and    well-trained    forces.      In   this 

Tity  so  common  in  the  Moslem  character,  he  state  of  uncertainty  they  approached  Kouka; 

contrived  to  produce  the  most  provoking  delay  but  what  was  theirsurprise,wnen  they  discovered 

in  the  object  of  the  mission.     Prom  Mourzuk  a  body  of  several  thousand  well-armed  cavalry, 

they  made  an  excursion  westward  about  200  m.  drawn  up  in  a  line,  and  the  commanding  officers 

to  Garaat,  and  collected  some  further  particu-  moving  about  in  front,  giving  directions.  As  soon 

lars  of  the  desert,  and  of  its  wandering  in-  as  the  Arab  horsemen  who  accompanied  major 

habitants.    Quitting  Mourzuk  on  the  29th  of  Denham*s  party  came  in  sight,  the  African  troops 

November,  the  party  proceeded  southward  into  rent  the  air  with  a  loud  shout,  and  moved  on  to 

the   interior  of  Africa,    suffering  considerably  meet  Boo-Khaloom,  a  merchant  of  eminence, 

from  the  cold  of  the  mornings  and  evenings,  the  who     accompanied    the    expedition,    and     his 

thermometer  standing  frequently  at  43^  or  45^.  Arabs. 

The  journey  was  melancholy  in  other  respects.  The  European  travellers  were  received  in  the 

Every  day  they  met  with  skeletons  of  such  un-  most  friendly  manner  by  the  sheikh,  to  whom 

fortunate  travellers  as  had  perished  in  the  desert ;  they  presented  a  double-barrelled  gun,  a  pair  of 

in  one  day  they  counted  90  skeletons  which  they  pistols,  brocui-cloth,  &c.    These  presents  gave 

had  passed,  and  nearer  the  wells  they  were  in-  great  satisfaction ;    the    party  were  appointed 

numerable.     In  the  course  of  the  next  four  or  lodgings  in  the  town  of  Kouka,  and  were  visited 

five  hundred  miles,  they  passed  several  vil-  by  crowds  of  the  inhabitants ;   they  afterwards 

l^es  and  towns  inhabited  by  the  Tibbos,  whose  went  to  Birnie,  where  they  were  presented  to  the 

territories  cover  a    large  extent  of  this  wild  sultan  of  Bornou,  by  whom  they  were  graciously 

region,  and  who  consider  themselves  entitled  to  received,   and   assured  of  protection.       Major 

a  certain  tribute  for  keeping  the  wells  in  repair.  Denham  accompanied  the  Arabs  in  a  plundermg 

These  people,  the  most  harmless  perhaps  of  the  expedition  to  Mandnra;  in  the  course  of  which  they 

numerous  tribes  whom  a  life  of  precarious  sub-  ascended  an  elevated  range  of  mountains  com- 

sistencehas  thrown  upon  this  miserable  country,  posed  of  granite,  and  abounding  in  sublime  and 

treated  our  travellers  with  great  kindness,  and  m  picturesque  scenery.    A  battle  was  here  fought, 

their  whole  conduct  fully  justified  the  character  m  which  the  Arab  force  which  major  Denham 

given  of  them  by  captain  Lyon.     Yet  they  are  accompanied  was  entirely    discomfited,    being 

not  safe  nor  unmolested  even  in  their  deserts,  attacked  with  poisoned  arrows,  and  put  to  com- 

beingaubjecttothedepredatiousoftheTuaricks,  plete  rout.    This  expedition,  together  with  the 

a  fiercer  race,  who  plunder  the  unprotected  vil-  oattle  and   pursuit,  in  which   major  Denham 

lages  situated  in  the  valleys,  or  little  oases ;  but  made  the    narrowest    escape  possible,  having 

seldom  venture  to  attack  the  larger  towns.    Of  fallen   into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  forms  in 

tliese,  our  travellers  passed  four,  whose  names  itself  an  interesting  story,  at  once  novel  and 

are  Kishbee,  Ashanumma,  Dirkee,  and  Bilma.  romantic,  while  it  affords,  at  the  same  time,  a 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1823,  they  reached  striking  picture  of  African  manners.    While  the 

Lseri,  the  frontier  town  of  Bornou.     Here  the  major  was  absent  on  this  adventure,  another  im- 

Gountry   daily  improved,   being    covered  with  portant  step  in  African  geography  was  made  by 

flowery  grasses,  trees,  and  creeping  vines  in  full  Dr.  Oudney  and  lieutenant  Clapperton.    With 

blossom.     Amid  this  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  the  consent  of  the  sheikh,  they  set  out  on  an 

wild  animals  were  also  more  numerous,  and  their  excursion  to  examine  the  river  Shary,  which  they 

journey  lay  often   through  the  most  pleasing  found  at  the  distance  of  90  miles  from  Kouka. 

forest    scenery,  which  afforded    a   delightful  It  is  a  noble  stream,  nearly  a  mile  broad,  flowing 

■hade.     Several  villages  also  made  their  ap-  gently  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  an  hour,  and 

pearance,   the  houses  of  which,  like  those  of  containing  a  great  number  of  flat  islands.     It 

Leriy  consisted  of  bell-shaped  huts,  formed  of  flows  to  the  southward,  and  is  supposed  to  have 

the  straw  of  dhurra.    Lseri  is  situated  in  about  its  origin  in  the  chain  of  granite  mountains 

Lat.  14.  40.  N.,  and  nearly  the  same  meridian  mentioned  by  major  Denham.     They  traced  its 

with     Mourzuk.       Here,  our    travellers  came  stream  to  the  northward,  till  it  emptied  it;»elf 

within    sight  of  the  magnificent  lake  Tchad,  by  five  or  six  mouths  into  the  lake  Tchad ;  here 

glowine  with  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun  in  its  it  presented  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  extending 

strength.    They  naturally  exulted  at  the  sight  of  north,   north-east,  and  east,   further  than  the 

this  grand  object,  which  they  flattered  them-  eye  could  reach.     On  the  13th  of  May  1823,  a 

selves  would  afford  the  key  to  all  the  arcana  of  few  days  after  his  return  from  Mandura,  major 

African  geography.     Major  Denham  was  on  the  Denham  had  an  interview  with  the  sheikh,  who 

borders  of  the  lake  next  day  by  sunrise,  which  mentioned  an   intended  expedition    against   a 

he  found  crowded  with  birds  of  every  descrip-  country  inhabited  by  a  numerous  people  to  the 

tion,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage,  stand-  west,  called  Munga.    After  some  conversation, 

ing  quietly  feedini?  within  a  short  distance  of  it  was  agreed  that  the  major  should  proceed  to 

where  he  stood.    They  visited  Lseri,  a  town  near  Old  Bornou,  or  Birnie ;  and  after  seeing  that 

the  Tchad,  and  on  quitting  the  lake  to  pursue  part  of  the  country,  the  ruins  of  the  town  of 

their  journey,  which  the^  now  resumed  with  Gambaron,  and  the  river  of  that  name,  which  is 

fresh   vigour  along   its  picturesque  shores  for  said  to  come  from  Soudan,  that  he  should  follow 

about  four  miles,  they  plunged  into  a  deep  wood  its  course,  and  join  the  sheikh  at  a  place  called 

of  acacias,  with  high  underwood,  where  several  Kabshary  on  the  same  river, 

elephants  weVe  seen  browsing  among  the  reedy  On  the  22d  of  May,  Dr.  Ouduev  and  major 

islands.    Of  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  Denham,  accompanied  by  Omar  6ana,  one  of 

manners  of  the  inhabitants,  they  had  received  the  sheikh's  chief  slaves,  left  kouka  for  Bir- 
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nis.    On  the  24thy  about  nooQ)  they  arrived  at  determined  to  proceed  by  land  to  the  southward, 

the  river  Yeou,  and  halted  at  a  rather  larger  nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  as  far  as  Loggan, 

nest  of  huts,  called  Lada.    They  pursued    a  though  that  route  was  seldom  followed,  being  a 

westerly  course  for  eight  miles,  to  a  lake  called  continued  succession  of   swamps  and  stagnant 

Gumzaigee,  between  which  and  another  called  waters.    At  a  place  called  Kissery,  in  the  midst 

Gumzaigee  gana  the  road   lies ;    seven    miles  of   these    swamps,    Mr.  Toole  was    so  unwell 

beyond  which  is  still  another  lake  of  consider-  that  they  were  obliged  to  halt.     Paiaful  as  their 

able  extent,  called  Muggaby,  or  the  lake  of  the  condition  was,  the  Shouaa  Arabs,  who  guarded 

sultan  of  Bornou.     Here  they  determined  on  the  frontier  of  the  Loggun  territory,  refused  to 

riding  to  visit  the  remains  of  Old  Birnie,  which  let  them  pass,  until  they  had  received  permission 

extended  nearly  to  this  lake.    They  proceeded  from  the  sultan.    On  the  16th  of  February,  his 

by  the  high  road  to  Soudan,  and  after  about  permission  came.      The  next    morning  major 

two  miles,  came  to  the  spot  on  which  once  stood  Denham  was  summoned  before  the  sultan,  who, 

the  capital  of  Bornou.    In  the  beginning  of  like 'the  Bornou  mock  sovereign,  was  caged  up 

June  the  travellers  joined  the  sheikh  of  Bornou  in  a  box,  the  front  of  which  was  lattice  work  of 

at  Kabshary,  as  proposed,  while  on  his  expedi-  cane.    On  receiving  a  small  present,  he  whis- 

tion  against    the  Mungowv.    Here  they   had  pered  welcome  !  forspeaking  out,  it  seems,  was 

frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  modes  considered  in    Loggun  as    extremely  ill-bred, 

of  warfare  practised  by  these  inhabitants  of  the  The  name  of  this    capital  is  Kurnuck ;    it  is 

desert.     By  the  end  of  July,  the  party  had  re-  situate ou  the  banks  of  the  Shary,  in  Lat.  11.  7., 

turned   to    Kouka.      During  their  stay  there,  and  contains  about  14,000  inhabitants,  who  speak 

almost  every  individual  of  the  party  suffered  a  language  half  Arabic  and  half  Begharmie. 

severely  from  indisposition.    Dr.  Oudney  was  There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission 

almost  constantly  confined  to  his  hut ;    cap-  to  proceed  up  the  river,  which  was  here  about 

tain  Clapperton  had  frequent  attacks  of  the  400  yards  wide;  and  as  the  major's  colleague 

ague  and  delirium;  while  Denham,  whose  eyes  seemed  a  little  better,  he  embarked,  for  the  pnr- 

were  too  weak  to  suffer  him  to  read,  seems  by  pose  of  exploring  it  higher  up.     He  had  only 

his  narrative  to  have  been  almost  overpowered  by  proceeded  a  few  miles  when  a  boat  was  seen 

a  sense  of  their  lonely  and  desolate  condition,  rowing  after  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  on 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  Dr.  Oudney,  its  coming  up,  the  whole  seven  that  were  with 

who  had  partially  recovered,  expressed  a  wish  them  made  to  the  shore  at  once,  in  the  utmost 

to  make  an  excursion  into  Soudan.     He  had  the  confusion.    He  soon  discovered  that  the  Beg^ 

full  conviction  that  he  should  not  long  survive,  harmie  were  advancing  towards  Loggun,  and  the 

but  said,  that  while  travelling  he  was  alwavs  sultan  had  sent  word  that  the  sheikh  of  Bornou^s 

better.    On  December  14th,  the  doctor  and  Afr.  people  should  instantly  quit  the  city.    Finding 

Clapperton  left  Kouka  for  Kano,  with  a  kaflla  there  was  no  alternative,  poor  Mr.  Toole,  un- 

of  nearly  twenty  merchants,  beside  servants.  able  to  assist  himself,  was  lashed  on  a  camel, 

A  few  days  after,  major  Denham,  who  was  and  they  quitted  the  walls  of  Kurnuk.    It  was  the 

left  at  Kouka,  was  agreeably  surprised   by  the  fourth  day  before  they  reached  Angela,  in  Bor- 

arrival  of   Mr.  Toole,  a  fine  healthy  looking  nou.    Mr.  Toole,  on  being  told  that  they  had 

young  man,  an  ensign  in  the  80th  regiment,  reached  Angala,  said, "Thank  God,  then  I  shall 

He  had  made  the  lonjg,  dangerous,  and  difficult  not  die  T  Every  hope,  however,  vanished,  for  two 

journey  from  Tripoli  to  Bornou,  in  the  short  days  afterwards  he  expired  without  a  struggle 

space  of  three  months  and  fourteen  days.    With  or  a  groan.    An   immediate  return  to  Kouka 

this  reinforcement,  and  the  rainy  season  being  became,  on   the  death  of  his  companion,  the 

now  completely  over,  major    Denham   deter-  most  desirable  step  to  be  taken;  and  during  the 

mined  on  immediately  proceeding  further  into  evening  of  the  next  day,  major  Denham  left 

the  interior.    On  the  23d  of  January,  1824,  ac-  Angala. 

companied  bv  Mr.  Toole,  the  major  left  Kouka,  On  the  20th  of  April,  major  Denham  was 
and  on  the  30th,  they  arrived  at  Showey,  a  small  joined  at  Angornou  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  a  gentle- 
town  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Shary,  in  Lat.  man  whom  his  Majesty's  government  had  sent 
12.  47.  The  river  was,  at  this  place,  an  exceed-  out  to  strengthen  their  party,  without  knowing 
ingly  fine  stream,  more  than  600  yards  in  width,  how  fatally  the  climate  had  weakened  them; 
and  running  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  to  on  the  22d,  they  delivered  the  presents  sent 
the  north-east.  The  kaid  proposed  that  they  from  his  majesty  to  the  sheikh  in  full  form,  con- 
should  embark  on  the  river,  and  proceed  down  listing  of  two  swords  of  very  beautiful  workman- 
the  stream  to  the  lake  Tchad ;  and  accordingly,  ship,  two  pair  of  pistols,  a  dagger,  and  two  gold 
on  the  2d  of  February,  this  officer  accompanied  watches.  They  were  beyond  measure  delighted 
them  with  eight  canoes,  each  carrying  ten  or  with  these  presents.  The  guns  and  pistols  were 
eleven  men.  Having  proceeded  about  35  miles,  considered  as  of  inestimable  value.  The  field 
they  halted  at  an  island  called  Yoggabah.  The  pieces  excited  universal  terror  both  by  the  loud- 
Shary  was  found  to  empty  itself  into  the  great  ness  of  the  report  and  the  distance  to  which  the 
lake  by  two  branches  formed  by  the  island.  In  ball  was  projected.  Several  rockets  were  also 
returning  up  the  river  they  were  astonished  at  exhibited,  with  the  most  perfect  success.  Amu- 
the  numbers  and  beauty  of  the  water-fowl,  and  sical  box,  which  the  Europeans  caused  to  play 
others  of  the  feathered  race;  fish  abounded  is  or  stop  by  the  mere  holding  up  of  the  finger,  were 
the  river,  and  the  huge  hippopotami  came  so  near  beheld  with  the  wildest  exclamations  of  surprise 
as  to  be  struck  with  the  paddles.  Leaving  and  pleasure.  The  watches  were  curiously  ex- 
Showey  they  continued  up  the  stream  as  far  as  amined,  also  a  sextant  and  other  articles;  and 
Dagheia,  where  the  river  is  fordable  and  there  the  result  was  a  deep  impression  among  all 
is  a  ferry.  In  two  days  they  returned  to  Showey,  ranks  of  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Europeans  in 
a  hostile  tribe  rendering  it  prudent  not  to  science  and  art.  About  the  middle  of  June, 
ascend  further  up  the  stream.    They,  therefore^  major  Denham,  accompanied  by  Mr.  lyrwhitt, 
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set  ont  on  an  expedition  to  the  eastern  shores  the  country  to  the  westward  of  Kano^  as  very 
of  the  Tchad.  On  their  route  they  were  to  join  beautirul  and  highly  cultivated.  On  the  13th 
a  ^hraxzie,  or  marauding  party,  which  was  of  March,  they  were  joined  by  an  escort  of  150 
about  to  be  sent  out  by  the  sheikh  ag-ainst  the  horse,  sent  by  the  sultan  to  conduct  them 
La  Sala  Shouaas,  under  Amanook,  a  determined  thither.  They  arrived  at  Sackatoo  on  the  16th, 
warrior,  who  was  in  alliance  with  the  sultan  of  and  entered  the  city  amid  the  hearty  welcomes 
Beghannie-  On  the  24th  of  June,  they  crossed  of  young  and  old.  The  morning'  after  his 
the  Shary  with  but  little  less  water  than  they  arrival,  captain  Clapperton  had  his  first  inter- 
had  found  six  months  before.  A  large  party  of  view  with  the  sultan,  at  his  palace,  which  was 
Shoaaas  were  passing  on  rafts,  swimming  their  at  no  mat  distance  from  the  house  of  the  gad- 
sheep  and  bullocks,  which  they  drove  over  in  ado.  In  the  front  of  it  was  a  large  quadrangle, 
flocks.  Women  often  perform  this  duty,  show-  into  which  several  of  the  principal  streets  led. 
ing  great  strength  and  agility  in  swimming  and  Mohammed  Bello,  sultan  of  Houssa  (some- 
curbing  these  powerful  animals.  Our  travellers  times  called  sultan  of  Soudan,  and  sultan  of  all 
joined  the  sheikh's  army,  consisting  of  1400  the  Felatahs),  next, to  the  sheikh  of  Bornou,  was 
men,  a  few  days  after,  but  their  journey  was  the  most  powerful  prince  of  all  Central  Africa, 
attended  by  considerable  danger,  as  the  latter  With  this  prince,  captain  Clapperton  had  seve- 
fiad  been  worsted  in  an  important  affair  with  ral  interesting  interviews,  in  which  the  former 
Amanook,  who  was  one  of  the  sheikhas  most  inquired  particularly  of  the  religion,  laws,  man- 
troublesome  remaining  enemies.  It  now  ap-  ners,  and  customs  of  Europeans,  particularly  of 
peared  that  any  further  excursion  would  be  im-  the  English,  and  made  many  pertinent  ob^erva- 
practicable,  or,  at  all  events,  attended  by  tlie  tions  upon  them.  On  the  1st  of  May,  captain 
greatest  personal  danger ;  the  party,  therefore,  Clapperton  began  to  make  preparations  for  his 
liasteoed  to  return  to  Kouka,  where  they  ar-  return  to  Bornou,  and  on  the  Srd  went  to  take 
rived  July  17th,  and  found  captain  Clapperton,  leave  of  the  sultan,  who  was  sitting  alone,  in  a 
who  had  returned  from  Soudan,  after  an  aoscnce  private  apartment.  He  delivered  into  captain 
of  eight  months.  Their  meeting  was  a  me-  Clapperton's  hands  a  letter  for  the  king  of 
lancholy  one ;  he  had  buried  his  companion.  England,  with  assurances  of  his  friendly  senti- 
We  most  now  go  back  in  our  narrative  a  few  ments  towards  the  English  nation.  He  had 
months,  to  record  the  adventures  of  captain  previously  sent  to  know  what  was  his  majesty's 
Clapperton,  during  his  absence.  He  set  out  ^  name,  style,  and  title.  Captain  Clapperton 
for  ooudan,  December,  1823,  notwithstanding  returned  from  Sackatoo  by  the  same  route  bv 
the  infirm  state  of  the  doctor's  health.  At  first,  which  he  had  reached  it:  he  arrived  at  Kano  ori 
the  weather  was  clear  and  pleasant,  but,  as  they  the  22nd  of  May,  where  he  received  the  intel- 
advanced,  it  became  gradually  cold  and  damp,  ligence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Toole.  On  the  8th 
On  entering  the  Beder  territory,  the  weather  of  July,  he  reached  Kouka,  while  major  Den- 
was  so  intensely  cold  on  the  night  of  the  26th  ham  was  absent  on  his  journey  to  the  eastward 
of  December,  that  the  water  was  frozen  in  the  of  lake  Tchad.  The  major,  however,  returned 
dishes,  and  the  waterskins  were  as  hard  as  thither  shortly,  also,  as  we  have  noticed,  and  the 
board*.  This  sodden  change  gave  Dr.  Oudney  whole  of  the  surviving  party  were  thus  called  to- 
so  severe  a  cold,  that  he  bc^me  much  weaker  gether. 

everyday.  He  proceeded,  however,  slowly,  and  About  the  middle  of  August,  a  kaflla  arrived 
on  the  '2nd  of  January,  reached  a  large  town  from  Soudan,  which  was  a  signal  for  their  de- 
aamed  Kattagum,  where  they  halted  till  the  parture  homewards.  After  spending  a  few  davs 
10th,  and  then  continued  their  journey  two  days  with  the  friendly  shiekh  of  Bornou,  they  coiii- 
lenger ;  making  on  the  first  10  miles,  to  a  town  on  menced  their  return  to  Mourzuk.  On  the  16th 
the  banks  of  the  Yeou,  and  on  the  next  five  miles,  they  left  Kouka,  major  Denham  having  deter- 
to  a  place  called  Marmur,  where  Dr.  Oudney  died  mined  again  to  attempt  the  east  side  of  the  Tchad, 
on  the  12th  of  January.  On  the  folio  wing  morning  by  Lsri.  He  preceded  the  kafila,  and  on  the 
captain  Clapperton  resumed  his  journey.  After  2drd,  came  again  to  the  Yeou>  which  was  now  a 
passing  through  a  country  which  presented  considerable  stream,  full  of  water,  and  running 
considerable  appearances  of  cultivation,  being  towards  the  Tchad  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
interspersed  with  beautiful  villages,  and  with  hour.  On  its  banks  are  five  considerable  vil- 
numeroua  herds  of  cattle  grazing,  on  the  15th  lages  of  Kanemboos,  called  Ittaquoi,  IBelagana, 
of  January,  1824,  they  halted  at  a  town  called  A&den,  Yeougana,  and  Bosa.  On  the  road, 
Katungwa,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  the  party  suffered  greatly  from  the  attacks  of 
had  a  number  of  fine  date-trees.  It  was  the  insects,  and,  notwithstanding  their  fatigue,  no 
first  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Houssa  Proper,  rest  could  be  obtained.  On  the  24th  of  Sep- 
On  the  20th,  at  11  o'clock,  they  entered  Kano,  tember,  major  Denham  joined  the  kafila,  which 
the  great  emporium  of  the  kingdom  of  Houssa.  proceeded  across  the  desert.  They  suffered 
Captain  Clapperton  went  with  El  Wordee,  a  much  more  from  heat  and  thirst  than  in  the 
Fezzan  merchant,  directly  to  the  house  of  Hadje  journey  outwards.  On  Sunday,  the  14th  of  No- 
Hat  Salah,  a  moor,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter  vember,  by  easy  journeys,  they  reached  Gatrone. 
of  recommendation  from  the  sheikh  of  Bornou,  Here,  as  well  as  at  Tegerhy,  their  tents  were 
who  received  him  very  courteously.  pitched  in  a  palm-grove,  the  trees  shading  them 
In  a  few  days,  captain  Clapperton  set  out,  ac-  duringtheday  from  the  sun-beams,  and  at  night 
companied  by  £1  Wordee  and  Hat  Salah,  to  visit  from  the  easterly  winds.  At  the  mosque  of 
the  governor,  who  was  at  the  sausan,  [or  camp,  Sidi  Bouchier,  the  usual  prayer  was  offered  for 
6  miles  B.  of  Kano.  On  the 23rd of  February,  their  safe  arrival  in  their  own  country;  and  on 
captain  Clapperton  set  out  from  Kano  to  Sacka-  the  21st  of  November  they  made  their  entry 
too,  the  residence  of  the  sultan  Bello,  having  into  Mourzuk,  and  took  possession  of  their  habi- 
first  taken  the  precaution  to  leave  his  books  and  tion.  After  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Mourzuk, 
papeiB  in  the  care  of  Hat  Salah.     H^  describes  to   recover   their  strength,  our   travellers,   on 
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December  the  12ch,  commenced  their  return  to  panicd  Clapperton  on  his  second  expedition  into 

Tripoli,  which  they  reached,  without  any  par-  thcinteriorof  Africa,  sailed  with  his  brother  John, 

ticular  occurrence,  January  26th,  1825.  from  Portsmouth,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1831, 

The  countries  in  which  major  Denham  and  and  after  embarking  on  the  Niger  at  Boossa  su»:- 

captain  Clapperton  resided,  were  never  before  ceeded  in  navigating  it  to  its  influx  into   the 

visited  by  Europeans.    Captain  Lyon,  who  pene-  Bight  of  Benin.    But  in   order  to  understand 

trated   farther  south  than   any  other  traveller,  more  fully  the  nature  and  object  of  tliis  mission, 

only  reached  Tegerhy,  in  Lat.  24.  N. ;  they  were  some  information  is  needful  in    regard  to  the 

as  far  southward  as  Musfeia,  which  is  in  Lat.  previous   speculations    which     had    been    in- 

9.  13.  N.,  being  900  geographical  miles  further,  dulged,  and    the    attempts    which    had    been 

all  which  is  a  clear  addition  to  our  former  know-  made  to  obtain  information  respecting  it.  These 

ledge.     Horneman,  no  doubt,  crossed  the  great  will  fall  more  properly  under  a  separate  article 

desert  some  years  before,  and  proceeded  as  far  — see  Niger,  Supplement ;    and  the  description 

as  Nyffd,  supposed  to  be  in  Lat.  10}.  N.     But  of  the  countries  through  which  the  travellers 

he  was  never  more  heard  of,  nor  was  any  ac-  passed,  will  be  introduced  at  the  close  of  this 

count  of  his  journey  ever  received;   so  that  article. 

Tegerhy,  at  which  the  journey  of  captain  Lyon  In  December,  1831,  two  gentlemen,  Messrs. 
stopped,  must  be  considered  before  that  time  as  Coulthurst  and  Tyrwhitt,  were  introduced  to 
the  limit  of  European  discovery,  and  all  beyond  the  council  of  the  Geographical  Society,  asbeiug 
to  be  unknown  land.  The  journey  of  captain  about  to  proceed,  at  their  own  expeni»e,  to  the 
Clapperton  embraced  a  large  space  westward,  mouth  of  the  Quorra,  with  the  view  of  endea- 
which  before  was  equally  unknown ;  and  which  vouring  to  penetrate  thence  eastward  to  the 
was  highly  interesting,  as  it  led  directly  to  the  Bahr-Abiad.  They  had  an  interview  with  cap- 
supposed  course  of  the  Niger.  From  Tanpalia,  tain  Owen,  R.N.,  and  Mr.  Lander,  the  value  of 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  lake  Tchad,  in  Lon^.  whose  experience,  in  planning  their  operations, 
17.  B.  which  was  the  limit  of  their  progress  in  was  obvious.  And  the  expedition  being  brought 
this  direction,  their  discoveries  extended  to  under  the  notice  of  his  majesty's  government, 
Sackatoo,  in  Long.  5}.  B.,  which  is  700  miles ;  (through  the  medium  of  two  members  of  the 
and  between  this  place  and  Silla,  which  was  council,)  the  loan  of  a  chronometer  was  obtained 
reached  by  Park  from  the  western  shore,  the  for  it;  with  strong  letters  of  introduction  and 
space  is  only  400  miles,  which  is  all  that  is  recommendation  of  both  gentlemen,  to  the  oflH- 
wanting,  therefore,  to  complete  our  knowledge  cers  commanding  the  naval  and  military  forceps 
of  the  central  psirt  of  Africa,  from  the  shores  of  of  the  crown  along  the  African  coast.  The  party 
the  Atlantic  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  great  sailed  from  the  Downs  on  the  1st  of  January, 
lake  Tchad.  1832,  and  arrived  at  Bathurst,  St.  Mary^s,  in  the 

In  1826,  captain  Clapperton  undertook  a  new  Gambia,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  Both 
journey,  for  the  purpose  of  further  exploring  the  travellers  were  somewhat  indisposed  during  the 
interior  of  Africa.  He  landed  at  Benin,  and  his  voyage ;  and  the  sun,  after  their  arrival,  so  seri- 
object  was  to  pursue  a  north-easterlv  course  to  ously  affected  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  (who  was  scarcely 
Sackatoo  or  Bornou,  ob  the  supposition  that  he  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,)  that  he  here 
would  cross  the  course  of  the  Niger  in  its  way  yielded  to  the  rejpeated  representations  of  his 
to  the  Bight  of  Benin.  He  was  not  destined,  companion  and  others,  and  returned  home.  Mr. 
however,  to  witness  the  successful  termination  Coulthurst  determined  to  pursue  the  adventure 
of  the  adventure.  Little  more  than  a  year  had  alone,  but  perished  in  the  attempt.  He  was  the 
elapsed  before  the  news  arrived  that  he  was  onlysurvivingsonofC.  Coulthurst, e8q.,ofSandi- 
murdered  at  Sackatoo,  the  ordinary  residence  of  way, near  Northwich.  He  studied  at  Brazen  Nose 
the  sultan  Bello,  notwithstanding  the  kind  re-  college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  very  honourable 
ception  he  had  formerly  experienced.  It  was  degree;  was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  called 
not  without  suspicion  that  the  African  prince  to  the  bar,  and  resided  six  years  in  Barbadoes, 
had  either  ordered  or  permitted  his  destruction ;  where  the  influence  of  an  uncle,  who  held  a  high 
and  this  change  of  conduct  appears  to  have  legal  situation  in  the  West  Indies, seemed  calcu- 
arisen  from  the  distrust  created  in  his  mind  lated  to  bring  him  into  advantageous  practice.  But 
by  certain  individuals,  who  represented  our  un-  from  infancy,  his  heart  was^  set  on  African  enter- 
fortunate  countrymen  as  spies  sent  for  the  pur-  prise.  His  family  is  still  in  possession  of  some 
poseof  ascertaining  the  best  means  of  facilitating  of  his  Eton  school  books,  in  which  maps  of 
the  conquest  of  his  country.  It  might  have  been  Africa,  with  his  supposed  travels  in  the  interior, 
expected  that  the  discouragement  naturally  are  delineated;  and  at  Barbadoes  he  used  to 
arising  from  the  disastrous  termination  of  so  take  long  walks  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  in  order 
many  important  missions,  would  have  acted  as  to  season  himself  for  the  further  exposure,  which 
an  entire  preventive  to  any  further  attempts  of  he  never  ceased  to  contemplate.  His  eager  de- 
this  nature.  But  there  is  a  principle  in  the  sires  also  took  a  poetical  form,  and  a  soliloquy 
human  mind  (at  least  in  some  minds),  which  of  Mungo  |Park,  and  other  pieces  of  a  similar 
seems  to  draw  excitement  from  the  very  dangers  description,  of  considerable  merit,  were  written 
and  difficulties  which  are  calculated  to  promote  by  him  at  different  times.  The  stimulus  which 
despondency.  Up  to  this  period  the  termination  at  length  decided  him,  however,  was  the  recent 
of  the  mysterious  Niger  was  unexplored,  and  success  of  the  Landers.  He  feared  that  if  he 
there  were  not  wanting  daring  and  active  spirits  delayed  longer,  another  expedition  would  be 
to  pursue  the  course,  though  so  inauspiciously  fitted  out  on  a  great  scale,  and  leave  nothing 
commenced.  In  1830,  an  expedition  was  under-  which  an  individual  could  attenopt.  He  corn- 
taken,  by  order  of  his  majesty's  {^vernment,  to  pleted  his  preparations  accordingly,  and  pro- 
determine  the  course  and  termination  of  the  ceeded  to  Fernando  Po,  thence  to  Old  Calabar, 
Niger,  more  properly  named  Quorra,  from  Yloori  intending  to  proceed  through  the  Eboe  country, 
to  the  sea.    Richard  Lander,  who  had  accom-  The  king  of  Eboe  refused  to  let  him  pass,  when 
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he  Tetnrned  to  Calabar,  and  took  a  passage  back  waiting  there  a  considerable  time,  he;  received  a 
fi>r  Fernando  Poj  in  an  impaired  state  of  health,  most  kind  and  flattering  letter  froni  the  sultan 
He  died  on  board  the  vessel  on  the  15th  of  of  Morocco,  accompanied  by  a  few  lines  from 
April,  1832.  Many  valuable  articles  of  his  pro-  .  his  minister,  commanding  him  to  repair  to  the 
perty  were  safe,  bat  unhappily  his  journal,  and  court,  where  he  sliould  experience  nothing  but 
other  papers,  were  missing,  so  that  little  infor-  what  would  be  agreeable  to  him.  This  letter 
mation  could  be  obtained  of  the  results  of  his  was  accompanied  by  another  to  El  A.rbi  Essaidi, 
mission.  Undismayed  by  this  untoward  circum-  the  kaid6fTangier,directing  him  to  provide  every- 
titance,  in  less  than  twelve  months  afterwards  thing  for  his  safe  conduct,  and  inclosing  letters  to 
the  intrepid  Mr.  R.  Lander  offered  himself  as  a  all  the  governors  by  whom  he  had  to  pass,  that 
candidate  to  conduct  a  new  expedition  up  the  they  should  pay  him  respect,  honour,  and  hospi- 
Niger^  under  the  patronage  of  a  company  at  tality,  inasmuch  as  he  was  travelling  to  benefit 
Liverpool,  the  object  of  which  was  to  establish  his  fellow  creatures.  It  directed  that  the  governor 
a  trade  in  that  part  of  the  world.  He  arrived  should  provide  him  a  guard  of  ten  horsemen, 
at  Fernando  Po,  in  the  Quorra  steam-boat,  commanded  by  a  captain,  who  would  enforce  re* 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1833,  where  he  was  soon  spect,  and  ensure  the  due  performance  of  the  sul- 
after  seized  with  a  malady  which  had  proved  tan's  orders,  which  were,  that  he  should  be  treated 
fatal  to  many  of  his  party.  Having  recovered  with  respect  and  consideration;  and  stated  that 
in  some  measure,  he  proceeded  to  carry  into  his  majesty  inclosed  for  him  money  for  the  sol- 
effect  the  objects  of  his  mission,  and  was  ascend-  diers,  and  extra  pay  for  the  kaid,  who  were  to 
ing  the  river  Nunn,  to  visit  a  settlement  which  act  under  his  orders,  and  be  guided  by  his  direc- 
he  had  established,  when  he  received  a  shot  tions.  Mr.  Davidson  was  detained  for  some  time 
from  the  shore  which  subsequently  proved  fatal,  by  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  under  the  pretence 
He  died  of  the  wound,  at  Fernando  Po,  on  the  that  the  health  of  hb  highness  required  his 
3l8t  of  January,  1834.  Shortly  after  this  some  medical  attendance.  Here  he  entered  into  a 
enterprising  merchants  at  Liverpool  determined  treaty  with  the  sheik  Beyrock,  of  Wadnoon,  for 
to  make  some  further  efforts  of  a  similar  nature,  his  protection  across  the  desert  to  Tombuctoo. 
With  this  view  the  steam-boat  Quorra,  which  Early  in  March,  1836,  the  emperor's  health 
had  been  lying*  at  Fernando  Po  since  the  close  having  been  restored,  his  English  physician  was 
of  the  former  expedition,  was  purchased,  and  at  length  permitted  to  travel,  not  as  he  wished 
placed  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Becroft,  who,  to  the  be.,  but  to  the  sw.,  the  route  by  Tkfi- 
with  four  other  Europeans,  and  thirty  Kroomen,  l^lt  being  interdicted  by  the  good  will  or  jealousy 
departed  from  Fernando  Po  on  the  16th  of  Sep-  of  the  sultan.  Mr.  Davidson,  however,  was 
tember,  1835.  See  Niger.  prepared  for  this  disappointment,  and  had 
The  last  victim  to  African  discovery  we  have  already  taken  steps  to  secure  a  good  reception 
to  meotioD  in  the  present  article,  is  Mr.  David-  among  the  Arabs  of  Wadnoon,  on  the  north- 
son.  This  gentleman  had  been  eminently  quali-  western  border  of  the  Sahara.  On  the  7th  of 
fied  for  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  by  March,  1836,  he  announced  his  arrival  at  Aga- 
his  previoQS  and  extensive  travels  in  everv  quarter  deer,  or  Santa  Cruz,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother. 
of  the  g^lobe.  Young,  zealous,  and  enthusiastic  In  April,  Mr.  Wiltshire,  his  majesty "s  vice-con- 
in  the  cause  of  discovery,  in  the  summer  of  1835,  sul  in  the  empire  of  Morocco,  received  the 
with  his  ardour  unchecked  by  the  difficulties  he  emperor's  royal  passport  for  Mr.  Davidson  and 
had  already  experienced,  he  formed  the  adven-  his  companion  to  proceed  from  Agadeer  to  Wad- 
tarous  project  of  a  journey  into  the  heart  of  noon,  in  consequence  of  which  they  immediately 
Africa,  by  what  may  be  termed  the  most  direct  set  out,  and  reached  that  place  on  the  22nd  of 
route.  He  therefore  embarked  in  September  April,  but  as  no  caravan  was  then  likely  to  be 
for  Gibraltar,  on  his  way  to  Morocco,  from  which  assembled,  they  were  long  detained  in  that  sultry 
country  he  hoped  to  reach  Tombuctoo  by  the  region.  All  his  arrangements  were  completed 
route  of  TifiUlt,  the  road  by  which  Ren6  Caillie  by  the  6th  of  June,  which  was  the  day  appointed 
travelled  from  that  city  northwards.  To  the  for  starting,  but  on  the  4th  of  that  month  the 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  which  would  great  kafila,  which  was  twenty  days  behind  its 
meet  him  at  every  step,  Mr.  Davidson  was  no  tifne,  reached  the  encampment  from  which  he 


calties,  and,  above  all,  his  peculiar  urbanity,  perty  taken,  and  many  slaves  set  at  liberty.  This 
which  could  not  fail  to  prepossess  even  strangers  brought  |on  disputes' between  the  Arab  tribes, 
in  his  favour,  gave  his  friends,  and  still  more  and  it  was  not  till  December,  1836,  that  Mr. 
perhaps  himself,  a  confidence  which  even  those  Davidson  took  his  departure  from  Wadnoon. 
excellent  qualifications  could  hardly  justify.  To  In  the  route  across  the  desert  he  fell  a  victim  to 
ma^y  other  accomplishments  particularly  valuable  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  Arab  chiefs.  This 
in  such  an  undertaking,  he  added  a  considerable  melancholy  event  is  announced  in  a  most  cha- 
knowledgeof  mediGine,to  which  indeed,  he  was  in  racteristic  manner,  in  a  letter  I'rom  the  sheik  of 
the  main  indebted  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  Wadnoon  (with  whom  he  had  contracted  for  his 
part  of  his  journey  which  he  did  execute.  The  personal  security)  to  Mr.  Willshire,  dated  Febru- 
ooly  person  by  whom  Mr.  Davidson  was  accom-  ary  7th,  and  received  at  Mogadore  February  13th, 
panied  was  a  ne^o,  baptized  in  the  West  Indies  1837.  The  following  extract  will  convey  to  our 
by  the  appellation  of  Edward  Donvelan,  but  readers  some  idea  of  the  circumstances  attend- 
better  known  in  his  country  by  his  Mussulman  Ing  his  death. 

name  of  Abd  Bekr.  At  Gibraltar  Mr.  Davidson,  "  To  our  friend,  merchant  Willshire,  tinglish 
after  being  detained  nearly  three  months  by  the  vice-consul.  Salam,  &c.  (salutation),  We  re- 
impossibility  of  clearing  his  way  into  the  empire  ceived  your  letter  by  the  courier,  which  w^  have 
of  Morocco,  proceeded  to  Tangier,  and  after  read  and  understand;  about  the  hews  of  the 
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Tibbib  (physician)  John  Davidson,, hia  death  is  Nigger  forces  its  prodigious  mass  of  waterg. 
certain.  The  Harib  met  him.  Death  is  the  lot  Further  B.  still,  8.  of  the  great  plain  of  Houssa^ 
of  all.  We  had  arranged  with  all  the  tribes  of  Lander,  in  returning  from  his  first  journey, 
Arabs  who  are  known  to  plunder  persons,  and  learned  the  existence  of  a  very  elevated  region, 
commit  robberies  on  the  road  ;  we  had  ensured  inhabited  by  a  savage  race.  But  this  chain 
his  safety  with  them.  The  Tibbib  did  not  leave  appears  to  attain  its  greatest  magnitude  and 
our  house  until  he  had  previously  received  secu-  loftiest  height  in  the  region  8.  of  Bornou.  They 
rity  from  Eborria  (of  the  tribe  of  Idowlet)  that  are  known  to  the  natives  by  the  classic  appel- 
he  might  pass  through  his  district  of  £1  Harib ;  lation  of  the  Moon  Mountains.  The  rivers, 
we  had  no  fear,  because  they  are  traders,  and  which  derive  their  supply  from  this  great  moun- 
convey  and  pass  the  merchants  of  Tifiidlt,  and  tain  range,  form  a  still  more  grand  and  cele> 
receive  hire.  £1  Harib  did  not  go  that  route  brated  feature.  The  great  stream  of  the  Niger, 
but  to  kill  him  (the  Tibbib),  and  we  have  heard  long  involved  in  such  deep  mystery,  has  at 
that  the  merchants  of  T&fililt  had  given  money  length,  through  the  persevering  exertion  of 
to  £1  Harib  to  murder  him.  Tjlfilelt  is  only  dis-  British  travellers,  been  very  completely  explored, 
tant  one  or  two  days'  journey  from  the  usual  See  Niobr.  The  tributaries  of  the  Niger  are 
place  of  abode  of  the  tribe  of  £1  Harib.  As  to  the  Tshadda  or  Shary,  the  Coodonia,  Cubbie, 
the  property  of  the  Tibbib,  nothing  has  found  and  the  Quarrama,  which  has  passed  by  Zirmie 
its  way  to  this  quarter;  but  should  it,  I  will  and  Sackatoo.  Between  this  point  and  Tom- 
send  it  to  you.  His  property  will  go  to  T&filelt,  buctoo,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
where  it  will  be  sold,  and  you  had  better  write  any  rivers  fall  into  the  Niger.  At  the  eastern 
to  the  sultan  Malai  Abderrahman,  to  give  orders  boundary  of  Bambarra,  Park  describes  the  influx 
to  his  viceroy  to  seek  after  hb  books,  writings,  fiom  the  s.  of  two  great  streams,  Maniana  and 
and  property.**  Should  the  travellers  papers  be  Nimma.  All  the  rivers  in  the  B.  part  of  Central 
recovered,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  them  a  de-  Africa  fall  into  the  great  receptacle  of  the  lake 
tailed  accouut  of  the  country  rouud  Wadnoon,  Tchad.  The  principal  one  is  another  Shaiy,  the 
and  observations  calculated  to  determine  the  early  course  of  which  is  unknown.  The  Yeou, 
western  route  from  Morocco  to  Tombuctoo  more  rising  in  the  hills  of  Dull,  to  the  8.  of  HousKa, 
accurately  ^an  has  hitherto  been  done.  All  flows  first  N.  and  then  e.  through  Bornou,  till  it 
that  is  now  known  of  his  routes  is  gathered  falls  into  the  western  side  of  the  Tchad.  In  re- 
from  his  letters  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  gard  to  lakes,  the  Tchad  is  greatly  pre-eminent, 
and  to  his  family,  which  have  been  communi-  situated  in  the  most  central  part  of  the  con- 
cated  to  the  Geographical  Society.  AbCL  Bekr,  tinent,  and  on  the  frontier  of  Bornou.  The  lake 
the  companion  of  Mr.  Davidson,  who  is  sup-  contains  numerous  large  islands,  some  of  which 
posed  to  have  continued  his  journey  to  Tom-  are  the  residence  of  tribes  and  even  nations, 
buctoo,  has  been  sent  for  by  the  sheikh  of  Wad-  The  Dibbie  or  Dark  Lake,  formed  by  the  Niger 
noon,  and  if  he  escape  the  perils  of  the  desert,  between  Jenn6  and  Tombuctoo,  appears  not 
will  probably  return  to  England.  He  is  quite  nearly  so  large,  since  M.Caillie,  in  sailing  across 
capable  of  giving  an  accurate  account  of  the  it,  lost  sight  of  land  only  in  one  direction.  The 
country  through  which  he  passes.  It  may  be  other  lakes  yet  known  to  exist  in  this  region  are 
observed,  that  Abu  Bekr's  description  of  the  small  and  local  objects,  though  sometimes  very 
route  from  Jenn6  to  Cape  Coast,  inserted  in  the  picturesque. 

6th  vol.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  So-  Soudan  or  Nigritia,  in  the  central  and  more 

ciety,  deserves  much  attention,  as  it  points  out  a  elevated  districts,  affords  granite,  gneiss,  mica 

short  road  to  the  interior,  which  had  never  yet  slate,  clay  slate,  quartz  rock,  hornblende  rock, 

been  thought  of,  and  which,  so  long  as  we  possess  limestone,  &e.     At  Goree  there  are  fine  dis- 

the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Ashantee,  seems  to  plays  of  columnar  basalt.   In  the  flat  and  desert 

offer  considerable  advantages.  regions,  salt  lakes  and  natron  lakes  occur.  Beds 

Having  thus  traced  the  progress  of  geogra-  of  rock  salt  are  also  met  with.     These  mines 

phical  research  in  Central  Africa,  it  only  remains  form  the  riches  of  the  country.     Gold  is  f«und 

to  embody  the  information  derived   from  this  in  different  parts  of  Africa,  but  most  abundantly 

and  otlier  sources  in  an  account  of  the  present  in  this  region,  which  furnishes  most  of  the  gold 

state  of  this  portion  of  the  African  continent,  which  is  sold  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  as 

The  principal  mountains  consist  of  that  con-  well  as  that  which  is  brought  to  Morocco,  Fez, 

tinuous  chain  celebrated  by  the  ancients  under  Algiers,  Cairo,  and  Alexandria.    There  are  as 

the  appellation  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  yet  no  materials  for  delineating  the  botany  of 

It  traverses  the  whole  territory  from  east  to  this  part  of  the  continent,  which  probably  does 

west,  and  exerts  a  most  beneficent  influence  in  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  western  coast, 

diffusing    through    this    region    coolness    and  The  little  yet  known  of  the  zoology  of  Central 

moisture.     These  mountains  appear  first  on  the  Africa  will  scarcely  allow  of  its  being  traced 

western  coast  near  Sierra  Leone,  where  their  under  a  distinct  head,  particularly  as  it  appears 

lofty  peaks,  called  the  Mountains  of  the  Lions,  blended  with  that  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  to 

overlook  the  Atlantic.    They  then  traverse  the  the  E.,  Congo  and  Sierra  Leone  to  the  w.,  and 

countries  of  Foota  Jallo  and  Kaokan,  giving  rise  Southern  Africa  to  the  8.    There  are  a  few 

to  the  Senegal  and  Gambia;  while  the  Niger,  in  quadrupeds,  however,  stated  to  inhabit  the  ia- 

its  upper  course,  flows  through  their  deep  val-  land  provinces  more  particularly,  and  which  we 

leys.     The  passes  are  exceedingly  narrow  and  shall  briefly  notice.    The  manis  is  analogous  to 

rugged,  inclosed   by  huge  granite   blocks   600  the  American  armadillo.    The  Ethiopian  boar 

or   700   feet    high;    yet    every    level  spot    is  is  a  hideous  animal,  with   long   tusks.     The 

covered  with  fine  crops  of  yams,  millet,  and  great-horned  antelope  is  supposed   to  inhabit 

cotton,  and  large  towns  are  built  on  the  very  the  interior  of  Western  Africa.    The  Gambiau 

summit  of  the  ridge.     Further  to  the  E.,  these  antelope  has  been  also  brought  from  the  same 

mountains  afford  an  opening,  through  which  the  region.    The  pegasse  is  a  species  of  buffalo* 
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The  elfoid  is  the  only  antelope  on  which   a  and  those  only  in  the  garden  of  the  sheik.     In 

qoantity  of  fat  is  found  sufficiently  hard  to  make  Houssa,  two  crops  of  wheat  are  raised  in  the 

candles.   The  girafife  seems  to  be  more  especially  year,  and  the  markets  are  abundantly  supplied 

confined  to  the  interior  of  Africa.    This  animal  with  fruits  and  vegetables.     Rice  is  produced 

was  probably  better  known  to  the  ancients  than  copiously  on  the  inundated  banks  of  the  Niger. 

to  the  moderns.     By  the  new  and  valuable  in-  Cotton,  the  material  of  the  staple  and  universal 

formation  brought  to  light  by  recent  researches,  manufacture,  is  everywhere  grown.     Indigo  for 

it  appears  that  there  are  two  species,  and  that  dyeing  is  produced  in  great  abundance.     Oxen 

the  natural  history  of  both  is  peculiarly  worthy  are  raised  in  great  numbers,  and  often  of  very 

of  the  attention  of  the  naturalist.  valuable  breeds.    The  domestic  animals  consibt 

The  government  in  the  countries  of  Central  only  of  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  poultry. 
Africa  is  completely  despotic;  and  in  the  native  Manufactures  are  not  numerous,  but  carried 
states  the  homage  paid  to  rulers  and  grandees  on  with  considerable  skill  and  activity.  The 
is  abject  and  debasing.  In  Eyeo  the  greatest  most  important  is  that  of  cotton  cloth.  This 
lords,  when  they  approach  the  sovereign,  throw  appears  to  be  quite  a  negro  manufacture,  being 
themselves  flat  on  their  faces,  kissing  the  earth,  carried  on  by  them.  Mats  form  also  an  exten- 
and  piling  heaps  of  dust  upon  their  heads.  The  sive  branch  of  manufacture,  which  is  carried  to 
sacrifice,  on  the  death  of  any  prince  or  chiefs  of  peculiar  perfection  at  Rabba  in  NyffS.  The 
his  principal  oflicers  and  favourite  wives,  though  gold  found  along  the  western  part  of  the  chain 
not  carried  to  the  same  bloody  extent  as  in  of  mountains  is  worked  with  considerable  skill 
Ashantee  and  Dahomey,  is  considerably  preva-  into  rings  and  ornaments.  Commerce,  through- 
lent  in  Eyeo  and  other  native  states.  Vet  the  out  this  region^  is  carried  on  with  considerable 
greatness  of  the  monarchs  is  not  supported  by  activity,  though  in  modes  somewhat  peculiar, 
much  of  outward  pomp  and  state.  Their  man-  Maritime  trade  is  precluded  by  its  situation, 
sion,  usual  attire,  and  daily  habits,  differ  little  Even  river  navigation  is  not  practised  with  much 
from  those  of  their  meanest  subjects.  The  revenue  diligence.  Waggons  are  unknown.  Single  tra- 
of  these  princes  does  not  appear  to  equal  their  vellers,  also,  could  not  proceed  with  safety 
power,  or  even  to.be  derived  from  any  regular  through  routes  of  such  length.  Commodities 
source,  if  we  except  the  dues  exacted  from  the  are  conveyed  by  large  troops,  called  caravans, 
caravans.  They  enrich  themselves  by  presents,  kafilas,  or  coffles.  Those  which  pass  between 
and  thus  particularly  appear  to  accumulate  such  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  across  the  immense 
an  extravagant  number  of  wives.  The  armies  expanse  of  the  desert,  employ  camels.  In  the 
of  these  princes  consist  chiefly  of  turbulent  rugged  and  mountainous  tracts  burdens  are 
militia,  taking  the  field  on  the  summons  of  the  chiefly  conveyed  by  asses ;  but,  in  the  great 
prince,  and  supporting  themselves  by  plundering  fertile  plains  of  Houssa  and  Eyeo,  the  human 
the  country  through  which  the^  pass.  The  head  is  the  most  frequent  vehicle:  those  of 
cavalry  of  Bornou  and  Begharmi  have  a  very  females,  not  excepting  the  wives  of  the  great 
martial  appearance,  the  horses  being  small  and  men,  and  even  of  the  monarch,  are  decidedly 
active,  and,  as  well  as  their  riders,  completely  preferred.  These  fair  bearers  have  been  seen 
enveloped  in  chain  and  sometimes  in  plate  carrying,  with  alacrity,  loads  which  it  required 
armour.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  extensive  the  labour  of  three  men  to  place  on  their  heads, 
region  may  rank  with  the  finest  and  most  fruitful  The  African  merchant  accompanies  his  invest- 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Though  placed  ments  to  their  remotest  destination,  through 
nearly  beneath  the  line,  and  scorched  by  the  desolate  tracts,  the  domain  of  warlike  and  fero- 
intensest  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  it  suffers  from  cious  tribes.  He  is  also  obliged  to  arm  himself 
this  cause  less  than  almost  any  other  country  in  and  his  followers,  and  to  defend  as  a  warrior 
the  same  situation.  The  great  chains  of  moun-  what  he  has  earned  as  a  merchant.  His  band 
tains  by  which  it  is  traversed  in  some  degree  is  truly  formidable  to  the  nations  of  interior 
temper  the  severity  of  the  heat,  and,  by  the  Africa.  As  commodities,  in  croasing  the  desert, 
numerous  streams  which  they  pour  down,  afford  rise  in  value  from  150  to  500  per'cent.,  the  mer- 
tbrooghout  the  means  of  irrigation.  Even  their  chant  who  passes  safely  through  a  series  of  such 
declivities,  sometimes  to  the  very  summit,  are  adventures,  acquires  immense  wealth.  The 
covered  with  copious  harvests.  Thus  nearly  the  caravans  which  traverse  on  foot  the  negro 
whole  territory  is  fitted  for  the  productions  of  countries  in  the  west,  and  which  consist  in  a 
the  tropical,  and,  through  the  variety  of  surface,  great  measure  of  females,  act  not  merely  in  a 
occasionally  even  of  the  temperate  zone.  Agri-  servile  capacity  as  bearers,  but  carry  on  extensive 
culture  b  practised  over  the  whole  of  Central  transactions,  and  acquire  considerable  property. 
Africa,  though  not  by  any  elaborate  or  scientific  The  commodities  conveyed  across  the  desert, 
processes.  The  plough  seems  never  to  have  and  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Central 
passed  the  desert ;  the  only  instrument  for  turn-  Africa,  are  coarse  woollen  cloths,  red  silk  thread 
iag  up  the  ground  being  the  hoe,  which  does  to  be  woven  into  robes,  writing  paper,  beads, 
little  more  than  scratch  the  surface ;  yet  this  rings,  and  ornaments  made  of  silver,  glass,  coral, 
slight  tillage,  on  grounds  moistened  by  inunda-  amoer,  and  even  pewter.  Scissors,  knives,  with 
tion  or  artificial  watering,  is  sufficient  to  pro-  other  iron  implements,  and  arms,  are  in  constant 
duce  abundant  crops.  Watch  is  diligently  kept  demand.  Salt  is  brought  from  pits  in  the 
to  scare  away  the  numerous  birds  which  would  interior  of  the  desert;  and  goora,  or  kolla  nuts, 
devour  the  grain.  In  Bornou,  indeed,  the  im-  which  is  called  African  coffee,  are  transported 
perfect  industrv  of  the  people  produces  only  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  part)  of  this 
gussub,  a  species  of  millet,  which,  instead  of  region.  The  returns  made  to  Northern  Africa 
being  formed  into  bread,  is  merely  boiled  into  a  from  Tombuctoo  consist  partly  of  gold  and  ivory ; 
p8st<*.  So  supine  is  their  culture,  that  in  this  but  slaves  are  the  chief  articles  sent  from  thence, 
fine  climate  they  do  not  rear  a  vegetable  of  any  and  almost  the  sole  one  from  Houssa  and  Bor- 
description,  except  onions ;  or  fruit,  except  limes,  nou.    Neither  roads  nor  canals  are  employed  in 
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this  region.    The  routes  are  merely  spaces  left  universal  amusement,  continued  often  (or  whole 

vaca:.t,  and  beaten  by  the  continual  tread  of  men  nights,  and  practised  in  every  form.     Even  the 

and  animals.    They  are  often  encumbered  by  kings  place  a  peculiar  glory  in  their  skilful  per- 

swamps,  trees  fallen   across,  and  even  by  the  formance  of  this  exercise. 

large  nests  of  white  ants.     "NYTiere  they   are  The  eastern  part  of  this  territory  comprises 

crossed  by  broad  rivers  or  lakes,  a  large  raft  is  the  kingdoms  of  Bornou,'  Mandara,   Log^un, 

placed  on  the  bank,  by  which,  not  without  some  and  Begharmi.    Houssa  is  an  extensive  territory 

difficulty  and  danger,  the  caravans  are  ferried  in  the  most  central  part  of  Africa.    The  coun- 

over.  tries  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Niger  are  Youri, 

The  state  of  society  has  a  greater  approach  or  Yaoori,  the  kingdom  of  Boussa,  &c.  See 
towards  civilization  than  any  other  African  Boussa.  The  banks  of  the  Niger,  below 
nations,  except  those  which  border  on  the  Medi-  Boussa,  are  occupied  by  two  great  and  flourish- 
terranean.  The  states  purely  negro  have  made  ing  kingdoms;  Eyoe,  or  Yarribo,  on  the  W-,  and 
nearly  an  equal  advance  in  arts  and  improve*  Nyffe,  or'Nouffe,  on  the  E.  The  states  which 
ments.  The  absence,  however,  of  alphabetic  succeed  consist  of  little  more  than  single  towns, 
writing,  and  of  any  written  records,  seems  to  each  governed  by  its  own  chief,  with  little  or  no 
place  these  last  decidedly  beneath  the  least  im-  mutual  dependence,  and  many  of  them  addicted 
proved  among  the  great  nations  of  the  Asiatic  to  fierce  and  lawless  practices.  The  countries 
continent.  In  other  parts  of  the  world  robbery  on  the  Upper  Niger  are  Timbuctoo,  or  Tom- 
is  carried  on  by  the  poor  against  the  rich ;  in  buctoo,  the  celebrated  emporium  of  the  corn- 
Central  Africa  it  is  equally,  or  more^  by  the  rich  merce  in  gold ;  the  kin^om  of  Bambarra,  &c. 
against  the  poor ;  there  the  slaves  form  the  See  Bambarra,  Jennk,  Timbuctoo,  &c.  Several 
richest  booty  that  can  tempt  the  plunderer,  small  kingdoms  intervene  between  Bambarra 
There  seems  even  to  be  something  peculiarly  and  Gallam,  which,  with  Bambouk,  are  included 
amiable  and  engaging  in  the  social  feelings  and  in  Western  Africa.  Kaarta  is  extensive,  but  has 
habits  there  prevalent.  Warmth  of  friendship,  -  a  sandy  soil,  yielding  little  except  the  lotus, 
hospitality,  and  humanity,  are  virtues  of  which  The  capital  is  Kemmoo.  Kassou,  between 
Park  and  other  recent  travellers  have  given  many  Kaarta  and  Gallam,  is  a  small  but  beautiful 
shining  instances;  they  are  furnish^  even  by  and  fertile  kingdom  ;  the  capital  is  Kooniakary. 
Moslems,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  feelings  Satadoo,  Konkodoo,  Dindikoo,  Brooko,  and 
cherished  by  a  bigoted  creed.  Fooladoo,  are  little  kingdoms,  extending  along 

In  regard  to  religion,  the  nations  of  this  region  the  upper  course  of  the  Faleme,  Ba  Fing,  Ba 
are  pretty  equally  divided  between  two  systems,  Lee,  &c.,  which  combine  in  forming  the  Senegal, 
the  Pagan  and  Mahomedan  ;  one  native,  the  Gold  is  found  in  the  sand  of  their  rivers.  M. 
other  introduced  by  emigration  and  intercourse  Caillie  has  described  several  territories  to  the 
from  Northern  Africa.  The  Niger  forms  the  B.  of  Foota  Jallo,  and  the  s.  of  Bambarra. 
boundary  of  Moslem  influence,  which  has,  how-  Among  these  is  the  district  of  Boiir^,  abounding 
ever,  penetrated  at  several  points  beyond  that  remarkably  in  gold,  which  is  found  embedded 
river.  The  Fellatahs,  who  form  the  ruling  in  alluvial  earth.  It  is  carried  southwards  into 
people  in  the  fine  territory  of  Uoussa,  profess  Kankan,  a  fine  country,  traversed  by  the  Niger 
the  Mahomedan  religion.  The  people  of  Bornou.  in  its  early  course.  To  the  E.  is  Onassonlo,  a 
and  of  the  adjacent  countries  of  Mandara  and  rich  territory,  diversified  by  numerous  villages, 
Begharmi,  have  been  converted  to  this  faith,  inhabited  by  an  industrious  and  hospitable 
Learning,  throughout  Central  Africa,  appears  in  people.  The  neighbourhood  of  Sambatikila, 
a  very  depressed  state.  The  reading  even  of  the  through  supine  indolence,  derives  little  benefit 
Koran  is  confined  to  a  very  few  of  the  great  from  the  bounties  of  nature.  To  the  B.  of  them, 
fighis  or  doctors.  Its  contents  are  frequently  however,  is  Time,  a  very  finely  watered  and 
imbibed  by  writing  the  characters  with  a  black  cultivated  territory,  abounding  in  various  fruits 
substance  on  a  wooden  board.  The  Arabs,  who  and  vegetables,  particularly  the  shea,  or  butter- 
possess  somewhat  greater  information,  often  tree,  and  the  goora,  or  koUa  nuts, 
practice  most  scandalous  impositions  on  the  AFBICA,  Lastbrn,  comprises  that  immense 
credulity  of  the  negroes.  The  princes,  both  in  tract  of  territory  on  the  coast,  extending  from 
Bornou  and  Houssa,  show  a  disposition  to  the  CafTre  country  to  the  border  of  Abyssinia, 
inquire  into  and  cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences;  a  length  of  about  3000  miles.  It  may  be  con- 
but  they  have  no  channel  of  information,  unless  sidered  as  extending  inland  about  500  or  600 
from  Barbary,  where  these  pursuits  are  in  an  miles  from  the  sea ;  but  its  contents,  for  the 
almost  equally  depressed  state.  The  amuse-  most  part,  and  all  its  boundaries  on  this  side, 
ments  of  these  nations  are  not  extremely  refined,  are  unknown.  This  vast  range  of  country  con- 
Wrestling  and  gaming  are  favourites  in  Bornou.  tains  many  grand  features  of  nature,  and  a  large 
The  wrestling  exhibitions  are  made  by  slaves  proportion  of  fertile  territory,  capable  of  yielding 
captured  from  the  neighbouring  and  hostile  the  most  valuable  productions;  yet  scarcely  any 
countries  of  Begharmi  and  Musgowy.  A  power-  part  of  the  world  is  less  known,  or  has  excited 
ful  wrestling  slave  will  sell  for  100  dollars ;  but  less  interest  among  Europeans.  The  Portuguei^e, 
a  defeat,  the  disgrace  of  which  is  never  forgotten,  as  soon  as  they  had  discovered  a  passage  into 
causes  him  to  fall  at  once  to  four  or  five.  At  the  Indian  seas,  occupied  all  the  leading  mari- 
Kano  boxing  is  practised.  In  Eyeo  there  is  a  time  stations,  from  which  they  studiously  ex- 
species  of  dramatic  exhibitions,  consisting,  how-  eluded  every  other  people.  In  regard  to  dis- 
ever.  merely  in  a  display  of  mimicry,  tricks,  and  covery  less  nas  been  effected  in  Eastern  Africa 
buffoonery.  Persons,  enclosed  in  sacks,  pursue  of  late  years  than  in  the  other  portions  of  this 
each  other  with  surprising  agility ;  out  of  one  continent,  though  some  attempts  have  been 
comes  a  representative  of  a  boa  constrictor,  who  made  to  explore  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
exhibits  an  excellent  imitation  of  the  movements  coast.  In  1821  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  at 
of  that  animal.    Dancing  is  the  standing  and  Woolwich  for  this  purpose,  which  had  also  for 
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it8  object  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  the  magnitude,  though  only  their  lower  course  is 
shores  of  Arabia.  It  consisted  of  the  Leven,  at  all  distinctly  known.  The  Zambeze  may 
ship-sloop,  commanded  by  captain  W.  F.  W.  rank  in  the  first  class^  and,  according  to  probable 
Owen ;  and  the  Barracouta,  10  gun  brig,  com-  information  and  conjectures,  appears  to  flow 
mander,  William  Cutfield*  A  botanist  (Mr.  across  nearly  the  entire  breadth  of  the  con- 
John  Forbes),  paid  and  provided  by  the  Horti-  tinent.  It  enters  the  Indian  ocean  by  four 
cultural  Society,  was  embarked ;  and  having  com-  mouths,  of  which  the  principal  are  Cuama  and 
pleted  all  their  equipments,  the  expedition  left  Quillimane,  each  of  which  sometimes  gives 
Enjrland  on  the  13th  of  February,  1822.  They  name  to  the  whole  river.  Near  Quiloa  several 
arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  July,  from  great  estuaries  enter  the  sea,  of  the  upper 
whence  captain  Owen  ordered  the  Barracouta  course  of  which  nothing  is  known.  The  same 
to  proceed  coastwise  to  Algoa  bay,  determining  may  be  said  of  the  mouths  of  the  Quillimane, 
the  position  of  different  points  in  the  way.  near  Melinda ;  for  its  supposed  identity  with  the 
About  three  miles  north  of  Cape  Reciffe  is  the  river  Zebee,  which  flows  through  the  region 
town  of  Port  Elizabeth,  the  best  sheltered  spot  8.  of  Abyssinia,  is  still  only  conjectural.  The 
on  the  coast  for  600  miles  from  the  Cape.  The  onl^  great  lake  hitherto  mentioned  is  the  Ma- 
priocipal  establishment  is  a  depdt  for  commis-  ravi,  in  the  interior,  from  Quiloa  and  Mosam- 
sariat  stores.  There  is  a  whale  fishery  about  bique,  which  is  generally  represented  as  of 
two  miles  from  the  town.  Having  remained  in  great  extent,  and  resembling  an  inland  sea.  We 
Algoa  bay  a  wee^,  the  Barracouta  proceeded  to  are  still  very  ignorant  of  the  botany  and  zoology 
trace  the  coast  eastward,  and  ultimately  rejoined  of  this  part  of  Africa.  The  most  important 
the  Leven,  in  English  river,  Delagoa  bay,  on  plant  which  is  cultivated  here  as  an  object  of 
the  I7tb  of  October.  All  the  country  e.  and  N.  commerce  is  the  Colombo,  the  root  of  which 
of  the  Camtoos  river  was  formerly  inhabited  by  grows  naturally  in  the  thick  forests  that  cover 
the  Caffres,  a  race  of  negroes  very  distinct  from  the  shores  of  Oibo  and  Mosambique,  as  well  as 
the  Hottentots,  and  who  appear  to  have  peopled  inland  for  several  miles.  The  natives  never 
it  from  the  northward,  generally  by  the  interior,  cultivate  it,  the  spontaneous  produce  being 
whence  they  have  spread  towards  the  W.  These  suflicient;  after  digging  up  the  root  they  cut  it 
negroes  were  formerly  termed  by  the  Arabs  and  in  slices,  and,  stringing  them  on  cords,  dry  them 
Portuguese,  KafTers,  meaning  literally  infidels,  in  the  sun :  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Mlicn  the  Dutch  first  colonized  the  Cape,  all  people,  who  use  it  for  the  cure  of  dysentery,  for 
the  country  beyond  their  settlements  was,  in  healing  ulcers,  and  as  a  remedy  for  ahnost  every 
amformity  with  the  language  of  the  first  dis-  disorder.  Here  is  also  found  the  Telfairia  vo- 
coverers,  called  the  country  of  the  Kaffers,  since  lubilis,  a  climbing  plant  lately  discovered  on  the 
latinized  into  Caffraria.  From  the  Keiskamana,  coast  of  Zanzibar,  of  very  easy  cultivation,  and 
along  the  coast  to  Delagoa  bay,  the  country  ia  producing  an  esculent  fruit  three  feet  long,  and 
still  in  possession  of  some  tribes  of  Caffres,  who  full  of  seeds  as  large  as  chestnuts  (264  in  one 
have  been  little  visited  by  Europeans.  Some  fruit),  which  are  as  excellent  as  almonds,  and  of 
Wesley  an  missionaries  have  attempted  to  pene-  a  very  agreeable  flavour  :  they  also  yield  an 
trate.  but  failed,  from  the  prejudices  and  cruelty  abundant  oil,  equal  to  that  of  olives, 
of  the  natives.  The  territory  around  Delagoa  This  territory  is  generally  occupied  by  negro 
bay  is  thus  divided : — to  the  southward.  Ma-  nations  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  yet  some  of 
poota,  or  oil  country;  to  the  south-west, Tem by;  them  numerous  and  not  destitute  of  arts  and 
to  the  north-west,  Mattoll ;  and  to  the  north,  industry.  The  coast,  however,  has  in  modern 
Mi^bota.  To  the  southward  of  Mapoota  there  times  been  chiefly  in  possession  of  two  foreign 
exists  a  tribe  of  warlike  Caffres,  called  Zoolus  ;  powers.  In  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  when 
but  the  people  of  Delagoa  call  them  Hollon-  the  Portuguese  made  their  way  round  the  Cape, 
tODtes,  doubtless  a  corruption  from  Hottentots,  they  found  almost  all  the  maritime  stations  in  the 
MS  coming  from  the  south,  which  is  considered  hands  of  the  Arabs,  whom  they  called  Moors, 
their  country.  This  tribe  some  years  since  sub-  and  whom  they  succeeded  in  drivinc^  succes- 
jngated  Mapoota,  and  are  the  terror  of  the  coun-  sively  from  each,  and  occupying  their  place. 
try.  See  Oelxooa  B>ly  and  Zoolus.  In  the  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  regular  geogra- 
succeeding  years  several  notices  are  on  record  phical  account  of  a  territory  so  diversified  and 
in  regard  to  the  tracts  of  territory  NE.  of  the  so  ill  explored.  The  following  are  the  principal 
Cape  of  Good  Hope^  but  they  will  more  properly  establishments :  Sofala,  which,  at  the  time  of 
fall  under  our  account  of  Southern  Africa,  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans,  was  very  impor- 
About  the  year  1831  a  traveller  of  the  name  tant  as  the  emporium  of  the  gold  and  ivory 
ofliaskcs,  and  in  1836  captain  Allen  F.  Gardiner,  brought  in  great  quantities  down  the  Zambeze; 
a  naval  officer,  who  were  thrown  by  circumstances  since  Quillimane  became  the  channel  by  which 
io  this  part  of  Africa,  have  given  interesting  these  commodities  were  conveyed,  Sofala  has 
particulars  of  their  residence  and  adventures  sunk  into  a  village  of  poor  huts.  Inhambane, 
among  the  Zoolus,  before  alluded  to.  to  the  s.,  has  an  excellent  harbour,  ^nd  is  de- 
The  coast  of  E.  Africa  consists  almost  entirely  fended  by  a  fort  and  150  men.  Mosambique  is 
of  apadous  plains,  often  of  alluvial  character^  the  principal  establishment  of  the  Portuguese 
aikd  covered  with  magnificent  forests.  It  ap-  in  Eastern  Africa.  See  Mosambique.  In  the 
pears,  however,  undoubted  that,  at  200  or  300  interior,  on  the  Upper  Zambeze,  the  Portuguese 
miles  in  the  interior,  considerable  ranges  of  possess  merely  the  small  forts  of  Sena  and  Tete, 
mountains  arise :  geographers  have  even  de-  erected  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  their 
lineated  a  long  chain  parallel  to  the  coasts  trade,  with  two  still  smaller  in  the  more  remote 
called  Lupata  or  the  Spine  of  the  World ;  but  stations  of  Zuinbo  and  Manica.  Monomotapa, 
Mr.  Salt  is  of  opinion  that  the  prolongation  of  formerly  dignified  with  the  title  of  empire,  is 
this,  beyond  the  region  of  the  Upper  Zambeze,  now  broken  into  fragments,  the  largest  of  which 
IB  vei7  arbitrary.    The  rivers  also  are  of  great  is  held  by  Changamera,  who,  under  the  title  of 
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Quiteve^  resides  at  Zimbao,  the  ancient  capital. 
Further  to  the  N.  are  the  Monjous,  inhabiting 
the  country  which  figures  in  the  early  mai>s  as 
the  empire  of  Monumugi.  The  Cazembes,  a 
numerous  people  far  in  the  interior,  are  com- 
pletely subject  to  the  will  of  a  despot.  The 
Movizas  are  a  comparatively  peaceable  and  in- 
dustrious race.  The  Bororos  are  a  g^eat  peo- 
ple, reaching,  it  is  said,  nearly  as  far  as  Mom- 
baza;  but  they  are  very  little  known.  In  the 
coast  N.  from  Mosambique  are  the  Querimba 
Islands,  giving^  name  to  the  opposite  coast. 
Quiloa,  about  100  miles  mv.  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Cape  Delgado,  found  by  the  Por- 
tuguese a  great  seat  of  power  and  commerce,  is 
now  dwindled  into  a  miserable  village.  Mom- 
baza  is  situated  on  an  island  about  3  m.  long 
and  2  m.  broad,  surrounded  by  cliffs  of  ma- 
drepore, which  make  it  a  kind  of  natural  castle. 
Melinda,  long  the  handsomest  and  most  flou- 
rishing city  on  this  coast,  has  been  completely 
destroyed  by  the  Gal  la.  Patta,  once  of  great 
importance,  is  now  much  decayed,  and  a  great 
part  of  its  trade  transferred  to  the  neighbouring 
port  of  Lamoo.  Parallel  to  this  coast,  at  the 
distance  of  20  m.,  are  the  fine  islands  of  Pemba, 
Zanzibar,  and  Monfia.  Magadoxa,  called  also 
Mukdeshu,  is  a  considerable  town.  See  Ma- 
OADOXA.  The  whole  coast,  from  Cape  Delgado, 
to  the  N.  limit  of  Magadoxa,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Zanguebar.  The  coast  of  Ajan,  the 
Azania  of  the  ancients,  extends  from  the  northern 
termination  of  Zanguebar  to  Cape  Guardafui, 
where  Africa  ceases  to  border  on  the  Indian 
ocean.  Barbera  extends  from  Cape  Guardafui 
to  nearly  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb.  The 
inhabitants  consist  of  various  tribes  of  Somaulis, 
an  active,  industrious,  and  peaceful  race,  who 
export  the  productions  of  their  own  country, 
which  is  thus  less  known  than  it  deserves  to 
be.  The  country  in  the  interior  from  this  coast, 
though  most  imperfectly  known,  appears  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Gal  la  and  other  tribes,  who 
surpass  in  barbarism  even  the  rest  of  Africa. 
Adel,  or  Adaiel,  and  Hurrur  form  the  most 
westernly  part  of  this  coast,  and  adjoin  to  the 
Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb.  Zeyla,  the  capital, 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and,  though  ir- 
regularly built,  contains  some  good  habitations. 
AFRICA,  SouTHBRN.  This  portion  of  the 
African  continent  not  only  includes  the  territory 
discovered  and  colonized  by  Europeans  from 
that  important  settlement  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  but  also  those  immense  tracts  of  country 
in  the  interior  to  the  N.  as  far  as  thev  have  been 
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vet  explored.  The  three  great  divisions  of 
i^outhern  Africa  at  present  known  are  the  Cape 
Colony,  including  the  land  of  the  Hottentots, 
the  country  of  the  (^affres,  and  that  of  the 
Boshuanas.  The  first  attempts  to  explore  this 
part  of  the  continent  of  Africa  was  undertaken 
by  two  gentlemen  of  the  names  of  Trutter  and 
Sommerville,  the  substance  of  whose  observa- 
tions is  given  by  Mr.  Barrow  in  the  appendix 
to  his  voyage  to  Coch in-China.  The  next  vi- 
sitor was  Dr.  Lichten stein  :  this  gentleman  went 
out' in  the  train  of  governor  Janssen,  who  was 
appointed  to  that  office  by  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment on  the  restoration  of  the  Cape  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  He  accompanied  the  go- 
vernor on  a  journey  of  discovery  into  the  in- 
terior, and  communicated  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations, first,  in  the  Weymar  Ephemerides, 


and  since  more  fully  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Travels  in  Africa.  Here  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Boshuanas,  and,  on  their  return, 
repeated  many  interesting  particulars  of  their 
habits  of  life  and  general  intelligence,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  they  were  greatly  superior 
to  the  more  southern  tribes.  They  reside  in  towns 
of  considerable  magnitude.  Lattakoo,  capital 
of  the  Matchappin  tribe,  has  been  often  de- 
scribed. Mr.  Barrow*s  informants  reckoned  the 
population  at  from  10,000  to  15,000.  On  the 
first  news  of  these  interesting  discoveries,  lord 
Caledon,  then  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  took  measures  to  extend  them.  With 
laudable  zeal  he  sent  a  party,  consisting  of 
Dr.  Cowan,  lieutenant  Donovan,  and  20  other 
persons,  to  explore  Africa  as  far  as  Mosambique. 
The  first  accounts  from  them  were  favourable ; 
but  a  silence  of  seven  years  afforded  room  for 
apprehensions,  which  were  confirmed  by  the  in- 
formation received  at  Lattakoo.  After  leaving 
that  place  they  had  proceeded  into  the  country 
of  the  Wanketzens,  a  tribe  of  the  Boshuanas, 
by  whom  they  were  at  first  well  received.  That 
people,  however,  whose  character  seems  marked 
by  ferocity  and  treachery,  were  only  watching 
the  opportunity  of  attack.  Dr.  Cowan  and 
Mr.  Donovan  having  gone  to  bathe,  leaving  part 
of  their  companions  at  the  waggons,  and  ano' 
ther  to  guard  the  cattle,  the  natives  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  separation :  they  attacked,  first, 
the  party  at  the  wagons,  then  those  who 
guarded  the  cattle,  and,  last  of  all,  the  two 
chiefs  of  the  expedition.  The  whole  perished 
on  the  spot,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  also 
was  afterwards  taken  and  put  to  death. 

The  next  journey  was  taken  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
an  agent  for  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in 
1812,  1813,  and  1814.  At  Lattakoo  he  received 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Cowan  and  his 
party.  In  returiaing  from  Lattakoo,  Mr.  Camp- 
t>ell  crossed  to  the  W.  coast,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Orange  river,  a  tract  whicli  had  hitherto 
remained  unexplored.  He  found  it  another 
Sahara,  a  complete  desert  of  sand  and  rock. 
The  rocks  rise  often  ip  a  perpendicular  form  re- 
sembling walls.  One  wall  extended  about  30 
miles  without  interruption.  A  few  kraals  of  a 
tribe,  called  the  Coranas,  are  thinly  scattered 
over  this  desolate  region.  In  a  subsequent  ex- 
cursion, under  the  direction  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  Mr.  Campbell  added  something 
specific,  and  by  no  means  unimportant,  to  our 
knowledge  of  African  geography  and  civilization. 
On  the  8th  of  January,  1820,  he  left  Cape 
Town,  and  it  was  towards  the  end  of  March 
that  the  party,  composed  of  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moffat,  missionaries  in  the  interior, 
and  the  Hottentot  drivers  and  attendants,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  resident  mis- 
sionary, reached  Lattakoo.  They  were  shortly 
afterwards  visited  by  the  king  of  Lattakoo, 
Mateebe,  with  several  of  his  chiefs.  Since  the 
travellers'  former  visit  to  Lattakoo,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  missionaries  established  there 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  civilization^  and 
moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  natives. 
In  a  few  days  Mr.  Campbell  proceeded  to  Old 
Lattakoo,  about  two  days'  journey  to  the  north- 
ward. They  found  the  chief,  named  Mahoomoo 
Peloo  (or  Rich  heart),  in  the  square,  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  sitting  with  some  of  his  principal 
captains  oo  each  aide  of  him,  ready  to  receive 
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them.  After  apeDding  a  few  days  here,  Mr.  pared  to  execute,  without  hesitation,  the  most 
CiRipbeU  and  hia  party  set  forward  on  the  road  hazardous  or  bloody  orders  of  their  chief, 
to  Mashow.  They  first  reached  Maribohwhey,  We  pass  over  the  "Ten  Years'  Residence **  of 
a  considerable  town  in  the  Tammaha  country,  lieutenant  Moodie,  and  the  "  Wanderings  and 
wh^^e  they  were  received  with  hospitality,  Adventures**  of  Mr.  Steedman  in  South  Africa 
though,  many  years  ago,  two  white  men  were  between  the  years  1833  and  1835,  which  contain 
*aid  to  have  been  murdered  by  the  natives,  many  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  Caffre 
Lieebe,  the  king,  is  described  as  a  man  of  sense  tribes  (see  Capfraria),  and  hasten  to  notice 
and  energy.  The  chiefs  seemed  to  expect  that  two  expeditions  which  were  sent  out  to  South 
their  visitors  would  open  a  trade,  while  Leebe  Africa  in  the  year  1834.  One  was  fitted  out 
himself  was  anxious  to  engage  them  in  the  chase,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  association 
aware  of  the  advantages  of  fire-arms  in  the  pur-  formed  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  that 
suit  of  game.  After  a  short  stay  in  this  place,  part  of  Central  Africa  N.  of  the  Cape  of  Goqd 
they  proceeded  on  their  journey  to  Mashow.  At  Hope,  from  funds  subscribed  for  the  purpose 
a  council  of  the  magnates  of  this  little  state,  it  chiefly  in  that  colony*  The  other  was  sent  out 
was  determined,  on  the  recommendation  of  an  by  the  Geographical  Society ;  and  was  one  of 
old  chief,  to  permit  the  residence  of  missionaries,  two,  for  which  it  obtained  the  countenance  and 
The  sovereign  of  Mashow  seemed  to  be,  in  many  patronage  of  his  majesty's  government.  The 
respects,  an  interesting  character.  scale  of  these  two  African  expeditions  was  differ- 
Northward  of  Mashow,  lies  Kurrechane,  the  ent.  as  was,  in  a  considerable  degree,  their  object, 
^pital  of  the  Marootzee  nation,  a  place  of  con-  That  from  the  Cape  consisted  of  a  numerous 
saderable  population,  and  apparently  somewhat  party,  well  provided  with  instruments  and  articles 
more  advanced  in  civilization  and  mental  energy  of  trade ;  its  object  being  not  so  much  to  pene- 
than  its  southern  neighbours.  It  was  under  the  trate  to  a  great  distance  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
government  of  Liqueling,  who  held  the  regency  Cape  colony  (though,  should  circumstances  prove 
during  the  minority  of  hb  nephew.  The  per-  favourable,  it  was  not  debarred  from  doing  this), 
sonal  and  domestic  accommodations  of  the  as  to  complete  the  knowledge  already  gained  of 
people  are  described  as  of  a  very  superior  order  the  more  nearly  conterminous  countries,  and  thus 
to  the  Qsoal  average  of  African  ingenuity.  On  enable  the  Cape  merchants  more  exactly  to  ap- 
the  5th  of  July,  Mr.  Campbell  returned  to  Lat-  preciate  their  commercial  capabilities.  Tiiatfrom 
takoo,  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  month  the  Geographical  Society,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
qnitted  it  finally.  He  was  accompanied  by  sisted  of  only  one  adventurous  traveller,  captain 
Africaner,  an  old  freebooter  of  the  Namaqua  Alexander,  furnished,  however,  with  the  means 
nation,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  of  equipping  a  suitable  party  to  accompany  him 
On  their  return  from  Lattakoo,  the  party  enteral  from  the  Cape ;  and  his  object  was  purely  that 
the  kraal  or  hut  of  Berend,  a  Griqua  chief  who  of  the  pioneer,  to  push  beyond  previous  lines, 
had  also  received  the  new  doctrine.  The  meet-  and  bring  away  such  information  (correct,  as  far 
in;;  of  these  men  under  such  circumstances  was  as  it  goes,  but  comprehensive  rather  than  minute), 
extraordinary.  Till  their  conversion  they  were  as  might  enable  other  and  better  appointed  tra- 
nortal  enemies  to  each  other.  Twenty-four  vellers  to  follow  in  his  steps.  In  some  respects, 
years  before  this  time,  they  and  their  respective  however,  both  expeditions  were  alike.  They  were 
adherents  had  fought  for  five  days  against  each  both  chiefly  fitted  out  at  private  expense ;  and 
other  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Orange  river,  while  they  could  not  but  benefit  science,  they 
Mr.  Campbell  commenced  his  return  from  Lat-  may  both  also  prove  means  of  extending  the 
takoo  in  July  1820.  In  August  he  arrived  at  commercial  relations  of  the  country. 
Griqua  town,  from  whence  he  returned  to  the  The  first  expedition  left  the  Cape  in  1834, 
colony  across  the  wild  Bushman  country.  After  under  the  charge  and  direction  of  Dr.  Smith, 
the  return  of  Mr.  Campbell  some  further  in-  well  known  in  that  colony  for  his  talents  and 
formation  respecting  this  part  of  the  world  is  acquirements.  It  consisted  of  about  50  persons, 
derived  from  Mr.  Thompson's  interesting  work,  150  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  20  wagons, 
entitled  **  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Southern  which  started  from  Graaf  Reinet  on  the  12th 
Africa,**  performed  in  the  year  1823.  His  suf-  August.  The  party  travelled  by  moderate  stages 
ferings  were  manifold ;  sometimes  arising  from  till  they  reached  the  Nu  Gariep  or  Black  river, 
want  of  food,  at  others  from  exposure  to  the  the  southern  branch  of  the  Orange  river,  and 
fierce  and  unmitigated  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  oc-  thence  to  Philippolis,  a  missionary  station,  about 
casionally  from  a  haunting  fear  of  the  fangs  of  20  miles  beyond  it ;  here  they  found  that,  owing 
wild  beasts,  and*  the  savage  cruelties  of  still  to  the  excessive  drought,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
wilder  man.  Mr.  Thompson  gives  the  first  procure  cattle  fit  for  draught,  or  find  subsistence 
notice  of  Chaka  the  feroaous  Zoola  chief,  who  lor  them  in  crossing  the  dried-op  plains  towards 
has  since  figured  much  in  the  history  of  South-  Lattakoo.  Dr.  Smith  decided,  therefore,  to  proceed 
eastern  Africa.  Mr.  Farewell,  a  half-pay  lieu-  tothe  B.,and  examine  the  undescribed  tribes  and 
tenant  in  the  navy,  pro<;eeded  with  a  party  from  country  towards  the  sources  of  the  Caledon  river, 
the  Cape,  in  a  small  vessel,  to  Port  Natal ;  and  He  succeeded  in  exploring  the  sources  of  the 
having  obtained  a  grant  of  the  adjoining  terri-  Caledon  and  Maputa,  ascended  the  heights  of 
tory  from  Chaka,  he  erected  a  little  fort,  with  a  the  Caffrarian  mountains,  and  advanced  as  far 
view  of  commencing  an  establishment  to  trade  as  the  southern  tropics,  in  the  tracks  of  the 
with  the  narives.  With  some  other  Englishmen  traders.  Dr.  Smith,  on  his  return  to  the  Cape 
he  paid  a  visit  to  king  Chaka  at  his  chief  resi-  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1836,  remarks  on 
dence  of  Zoola,  about  140  miles  from  the  En^-  the  importance  of  the  services  which  were  ren- 
lish  settlement.  The  despotic  power  of  this  dered  by  the  various  missionaries.  To  all  of 
savage  conqueror  was  said  to  be  supported  by  an  them  he  considers  the  Association  to  be  deeply 
armed  force  of  about  15,000  men,  constantly  indebted  for  whatever  d^ree  of  success  has 
Biaiatained  under  his  direct  command*  and  pre-  attended  the  exertions  of  the  expedition.    He 
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states  the  foHowing,  as  the  principal  retalts  of  in  a  oonical  fonni  and  oovering  them  with  skins^ 
the  eipeditbn:  "1st.  It  has  put  as  in  posses-  like  the  North  American  wigpram;  the  other 
sion  of  much  informattoD  respectiof  man^  tribes  race  of  South  Africa  have  round-topped  huts, 
even  hitherto  unknown  to  us  by  name ;  and  has  thatched  or  composed  of  mats.  The  Boshuanas 
enabled  us  also  to  eitend  very  considerably  our  and  Hottentots  use  stabbing  and  throwing  a 
knowledge  of  those  which  had  previously  been  kind  of  javelins,  whereas  the  Damaras  art  said 
visited,  by  having  brought  us  in  immediate  con-  to  use  a  short  and  broad-bladed  weapoui  with 
neiion  either  with  them  or  with  persons  who  which  they  cot  throats.  In  the  recently  pub- 
could  furnish  information  regarding  them.  With  lished  voyage  of  the  American  merchant-captain 
members  of  27  tribes  we  have  actually  commu-  Morel  I,  it  appears  there  is  a  great  trade  in  cattle 
nicated,  and  of  16  others  we  have  obtained  indi*  between  the  Americans  and  the  Damaras;  the 
rect  information.  2d.  It  has  enabled  us  to  natives  bring  their  herds  from  the  far  interior, 
ascertain  the  geographical  position  of  many  about  the  tropic,  to  barter  with  Americans,  and 
places  previously  doubtful ;  to  lay  down  the  are  ornamented  with  copper  beads  of  their  own 
sources  and  courses  of  various  rivers  which  run  manufacture.  Captain  Aleiander's  route  was  by 
to  the  eastward,  and  otherwise  obtain  what  will  Clan  William  and  the  Kamiesberg,  acrosa  the 
considerably  add  to  the  utility  of  oar  maps  of  Orange  river,  and,  by  accounts  dated  January  1« 
South  Africa.  3d.  It  has  enabled  us  to  eitend  1837,  he  had  arrived  at  the  kraal  of  Africaner, 
considerably  our  knowledge  of  natural  history,  the  celebrated  chief,  in  Lat*  28.  0.  t.  Long, 
not  o|ily  by  the  discovery  of  many  new  and  inter-  19.  0.  b. 

estin^  fomu  in  the  animal  kingdom,  but  also  by  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  eater- 
additional  information  in  regard  to  several  pre-  prise,  and  the  progress  of  civilisation,  In  thb 
viously  known  ;  and  has  put  us  in  posaession  of  quarter,  have  been  materially  impeded  by  the 
a  splendid  collection,  which,  if  disposed  of,  will  scenes  of  devastation  attending  wnat  has  been 
in  all  probability  realise  a  sum  more  than  equal  termed  the  Caffre  war.  Under  the  article  Cape 
to  the  expenses  which  have  been  incurred.  4th*  of  Good  Hope  will  be  introdueed  some  notice  of 
It  has  enabled  us  to  ascertain  that  the  Hottentot  that  unhappy  affair,  as  well  as  an  aceount  of  the 
race  is  much  more  extended  than  has  been  present  state  of  the  oolong,  and  its  various  rcla- 
hitherto  believed,  and  that  parties  or  eommuni-  tions  with  the  neighbouring  tribes.  See  Cafb 
ties  belonging  to  it  innabit  Uie  interior  as  far  a*  or  Goon  Hopb. 

least  as  the  inland  lake,  which  we  were  tokl  is  In  its  general  outline  and  aspect  the  surfaoa 
not  less  than  three  weeks'  joumev  to  the  north  of  Southern  Afriea  is  striking  and  peculiar,    it 
of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.    6th.  It  has  made  us  presents  three  sucoesaive  mountain  ranges,  run- 
aware  of  the  existence  of  an  infinity  of  misery  in  ning  parallel  to  the  coast  and  to  eaoh  other, 
the  interior,  with  which  we  were  previously  uaao-  The  first,  called  Lange  Kloof,  is  between  80  and 
<|uainted :  a  circumstance  which,  in  all  probabi-  60  miles  from  the  ocean,  the  breadth  of  the  in- 
lity,  will  lead  eventually  to  the  benefit  of  thou-  termediate  plain  being  greatest  in  the  west, 
sands,  who,  without  some  such  oppottuni^  of  The  second  chain,  called  the  Zwaarte  Berg,  or 
making  known  their  sufferings,  might  have  lived  Black  Mountain,  rises,  at  an  interval  nearly 
and  died  even  without  commiseration.    6th.  It  similar,  behind  the  first,  is  oonsiderablj  higher 
has  enabled  us  to  establish  a  good  understand-  and  more  rugged,  and  consists  often  of  double 
ing  with  the  chief  Umsiligas,  and  insure  his  or  even  triple  ranges.    Behind,  at  the  distanee 
services  and  support  in  the  further  attempts  of   80   or    100  miles,   rises    the   Nieuweldts 
which  may  be  made  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  Gebirgts,  the  loftiest  range  in  ^utharn  Africa. 
South  Africa,  which,  without  his  concurrence,  The  snmmiu  to  a  great  distance  are  covered 
could  never  be  well  effected  from  the  Cape  of  with  snow  i  from  which  oinumstante  the  east> 
Good  Hope ;  and  lastlv,  it  has  furnished  a  proof  em    and   most  elevated   part   is   called    the 
that  the  plan  upon  which  the  Association  pro-  Sneuwberg,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  whose  highest 
ceeded  was  calculated  to  accomplish  the  objects  pinnacles  are   not   supposed  to  fall  short  of 
it  had  in  view,  and  has  given  reason  to  brieve  10,000  feet.    The  plains  between  the  sueoassive 
that  a  party  similarly  equipped,  when  assisted  ranges  are  elevated,  and  contain  a  large  proper- 
by  the  knowledge  we  now  possess,  may,  with  tion  of  the  species  of  arid  desert  called  Karroo. 
proper  regard  to  the  seasons,  penetrate  far  be-  Along  tiie  foot  of  the  Sneuwberg,  howevar,  there 
yond  Lat  23.  26.  (our  northern  limit),  and  with  is  a  considerable  tract  finely  watered,  and  af- 
a  termination  equally  fortunate  as  &at  of  the  fording  very  rich  pasturage.    Beyond  toe  moua- 
late  underUkiog.^    Dr.  Smith  arrived  in  Eag-  tains,  the  ttfritory  is  for  some  space  bleak  and 
land  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1837,  bringing  sterile ;  but  it  nadually  improves  till  it  opens 
with  him  large  collections  in  the  various  depart-  into  the  extensive  pastoral  plain  occupied  by 
roents  of  natural  history.  the  Boshuanas.    So  far  as  this  has  been  sa- 
The  other  expedition,  under  captain  Alex-  ploredto  the soutiiward,  it  becomes  always  mora 
ander,  left  Cape  Town.  September  1836.    His  rertile»  though  to  the  west  there  haft  been  ob- 
first  intention  was  to  have  traced  the  course  of  served  a  desertof  very  great  extent.    The  eastern 
the  river  Maoice,  from  Dela^  Bay  to  the  coast  also  consists  chiefly  of  a  fine  pastoral 
Baquaina  country,  but  Dr.  Smith  having  pane-  plain,  occupied  by  various  Caffre  tribes,  and 
trated  behind  Delagoa  to  Lat  23.  26.,  he  turned  broken  by  some  chains  of  mountains,  the  direc- 
his  attention  to  the  Damaras  country,  near  WaU  tion  of  which  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored. 
visch  bay.    The  Damaras  are  very  little  known.  The  principal  rivers  are  those  which  flow  down 
but  are  supposed  to  be  a  nation  of  negroes,  very  from  both  sides  of  the  great  boundary  chaia  of 
different  in  appearance,  in  manners,  and  cus-  the  Nieuweldt  Mountains.    On  the  suleofthe 
toms  from  the  two  great  families  we  are  ac-  colony,    it   gives    rue   to   the   Camtooe,   the 
quainted  with  in  South  Africa,  the  Boshuana  Zoondag,  and  the  Great  Fish  river;  which  last, 
and  Hottentot.    The  Damaras  are  said  to  oon-  though  the  most  considerable^  has  not  a  course 
struct  their  habitations  by  placing  poles  together  of  mush  more  than  200  miles.    The  amalkr 
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and  more  veiterly  itreams  of  the  Breede  and  to  the  shores  of  the  vast  g^ulf  so  called,  com- 

Gansely,  with  its  tribatary  the  Oliphant,  are  mencio^  at  Cape  Mesurado.    The  whole  regioa 

chiefly  fed  from    the    inferior   chains,   along  is  split  into  a  multitude  of  states,  ™o>tl?  small, 

whose  base  they  flow.     On  the  northern  side,  and  without  anr  political  conneiion.    There  is 

the  waters  which  descend  from  the  Snowy  Moan-  a  general  resemblance  of  climate,  nature,  aspect, 

tains  unite  and  form  the  Orange  river.  and  character,  which  justifies  their  being  classed 

Almost  ever  since  this  region  has  been  known  under  one  head.  The  coast  of  this  part  of  Africa 

to  £aropeans  it  has  been  a  never  failing  source  was  surveyed  in  1832,  by  captain  Belcher,  R.  N* 

of  botanical  novelty  to  the  green-houses  and  in  his  mafesty's  ship  £tna;  and,  again,  in  1834, 

conservatories  of  our  countries.      Among  the  in  the  same  vessel,    under  the  command  of 

plants  may  especially  be  enumerated  the  heaths,  lieutenant  Arlett ;  but  as  their  observations  were 

for  which  the  Cape  has  long  been  celebrated ;  chiefly  directed  to  some  of  the  most  important 

the  silver-tree,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  a  rivers,  bays,  Ac.,  as  well  as  to  the  islands,  they 

middling  sized  tree;  Uie  Stapelis,  or  carrion  will  be  noticed  under  their  respective  heads. 

flowen,  a  numerous    and  highly  curious  ge-  In  general,  the  coast  of  Western  Africa  (extend- 

nos,  with  square,  succulent,  leafless  stems,  and  ing  for  4000  miles  along  the  Atlantic,  with  an 

flowers  Teaembling  star-fish ;  the  aloe  tribe,  &c.  average  breadth  of  300  miles),  is  along  the 

In  no  region  of  the  globe  does  there  appear  so  ocean  boundary  a  flat  country,  Imcked  by  ranges 

great  a  number  of  quadrupeds,  and  these,  too,  of  lofty  mountains  which  in  some  places  ap- 

of  the  largest  dimensions.    The  antelopes  are  proach  the  sea, and,  as  at  Cape  Verd,  project  m 

tfae  most  conspicuous  tribe,  and  range  over  the  bold   headland.     The  great  coast  cliain  runs 

vast  deserts,  with  astonbhing  swiftness.     The  parallel  to  the  coast  from  W.  to  B.,  where,  af- 

Africao    elephant    is    distinguished    from  the  fording  a  passage  for  the  disemboguing  waters 

Asiatic  species,  by  its  much  larger  ears,  which  of  the  Nun  (one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Niger), 

descend  towards  the  legs.    The  hunting  hyeoa  it  trends  towards  the  KB.,  to  join  or  form  .the 

is  a  beautiful  animal,  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Gebel  el  Kumri,  or  Mountains  of  tfie  Moon ; 

Bucfaell,  and,  from  uniting  the  characters  of  the  some  of  the  peaks  of  this  range  (those  of  Came- 

hyenas  and  dogs,  has  been  thought  worthy  of  a  ranca,  near  Benin),  are  said  to  be  13,000  feet  in 

sabgeneric  name.    Flocks  of  vultures  of  several  height.    It  is  only,  however,  about  the  estuaries 

species  are  everywhere  seen  in  the  deserts.  The  of  the  great  rivers,  and  along  their  banks,  that 

eagles  and  falcons  are  also  numerous,  and  keep  the  country  can  be  said  to  be  flat;  in  other 

under  sabjection  the  smaller  quadrupeds  and  places  it  consists  of  gentle  undulations  and 

birds ;  while  the  snake-eater  (gypogeranus  ser-  rising  eminences,  giving  considerable  beauty  to 

penCarins),  peculiar  to  Soutiiern  Africa,  roams  the  landscape,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of 

over  the  sandy  plains,  carrying  on  a  perpetual  which  are  the  numerous  rivers  that  disembogue 

warfiue  with  all  sorts  of  reptiles.    The  classes  into   the  ocean,  most  of  them  arising  in  the 

of  inhabitants  in  this  part  of  Africa,  eshibit  a  chainof  mountains  above  described,  and  running 

considerable  variety.    They  consist  of, — ^the  Bri-  a  tortuous  course  to  the  coast.    Among  the  prin- 

tish,  comprising  officers  of  government,  troops,  cipal  rivers  are  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  RioGrande, 

aad  a  few  thousand  agricultural  emi^ants;  the  Rio  Nunez,  Kokelle,    Cameranca,   Mesurado, 

Dutch,  who  farm  most  of  the  lands  m  the  terri-  Nun  or  Ni^r,  Congo,  and  Coanzo. 

tory,  and  constitute  the  most  numerous  part  of  The  African  coast,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the 

the  population  of  Cape  Town ;  the  Hottentots,  mouth  of  the  Orange  river,  is  very  imperfectly 

the  naftire  race,  reduced  to  bondage  under  the  known  in  a  geological  view.     The  hills  around 

Dutch ;  the  Bosjesmans,  a  miserable  and  savage  Sierra  Leone,  are  said  to  beof  granite ;  the  geo- 

tnbe  of  Hottentots,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  logy  of  the   Grain    Coast  and  ivory  Coast  of 

distriEta,  carrying  on  a  constant  predatory  war  Guinea  is  unknown,    and  nothing  satisfactory 

against  Che  settlers;  the  Caffres,  a  fierce  pas-  can   be  offered  in  regard  to  the  Slave  Coast. 

tsial  nce^    faihabiting  the  country  beyond  the  It  appears,  that  from  the  river  Senegal,  in  about 

essten  limit  of  the  colony,  extending  along  the  16^  N.  Lat.  to  the  Congo,  which  is  in  upwards 

Indian  aoean ;  aad  the  Bodiuanas,  a  pastoral  of  6**  s.  Lat.,  there  is  a  remarkable  uniformity 

snd  psvtiy  agricnltural  race,  of  a  different  cha-  of  vegetation,  not  only  as  to  principal  orders 

racter,   posacssing  the   country  that  stretches  and  genera,  but  even,  to  a  considerable  extent, 

Borthvard  from  ne  boundary  chain  of  moua-  in  tl^  species  of  which  it  consists.    More  than 

tains.      These  different  classes    will    be  best  one-third  part  of  the  plants  from  the  Congo 

treated  of  under  the  local  divisions  to  which  have  been  observed  previously  on  various  parts 

Aey  belong.    The  towns  possess  greater  magni-  of  the  coast.    Many  of  the  trees,  the  palms,  and 

tode  tlum  might  have  been  expected  from  the  several  other  remarkable  plants  which  charae- 

aCate  of  eultivatioii  and  society.    Lattakoo  was  terise  the   lan<iscape,  as  Adansonia,    bombax 

the  liist  visited,  and  the  name  remains,  though,  pentandrom,  elais   guineensis,  raphia  vinifera, 

inconseqwence  of  aachinn  in  the  tribe,  the  town  and  pandanus  candelabrun,  appear  to  be  very 

haa  been  transferred   €0  miles  further  north,  general  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast    A 

Bat  the  largest  and  best  built  city  in  Southern  species  of  the  cream  fruit,  remarkable  in  afford- 

Africa,  and  the  one  whose  inhabitants    have  ing  a  wholesome  and  pleasant  saccharine  fluid, 

Bsade^  -the  greatest  progress    in   the   arts   of  used  by  the  natives  of  Sierra  Leone  to  quench 

life,  is  Kmrechane,  for  mi  account  of  which  their  ^trst,  though  belonging  to  that  generally 

see  p.  17.  deleterious  family  the  apocynese,    is  also  met 

AFRICA,  WssTaaif.      Under  this  name  is  with.      The   monkey-bread    (Adansonia    digi- 

oomprisod  that  wide  range  of  coast,  excluding  tata)  is  much  used  by  the  negroes ;    its  fruit, 

the  great  desert,  which  extends  along  the  Atlan-  which  is  of  considerable  size,  and  of  an  oblong 

ticfropitke  Senegal  to  the  river  of  B«iguela.  The  shape,  is  full  of  seeds,  and  tastes  like  ginger^ 

gieater  part  ia  ksewn  to  Europe  under  the  ap-  bread,  with  a  pleasant  add  flavour;  this  is  one  of 

pettaiiMi  0f  Gaiiiea^  which,  however,  is  confined  the  most  valuable  produetioas  of  Western  Africa. 

c2 
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It  18  likewise  said  to  be  found)  in  Egypt  and  we  come  to  the  alluvial  estuaries  of  the  Rio 
Abyssinia,  and  is  cultivated  in  many  of  the  Grande,  a  river  supposed,  as  its  name  imports, 
warmer  parts  of  the  world.  There  seems  to  be  to  be  of  some  magnitude;  but  captain  Owen 
no  question,  that  it  is  the  largest  known  tree ;  found  it  a  mere  inlet,  receiving  some  inconsider- 
its  trunk  being  sometimes  no  less  than  30  feet  in  able  streams.  Along  the  heads  of  the  Rio 
diameter.  Many  interesting  particulars  of  this  Grande  lies  the  important  kingdom  of  FootaJallo, 
Cfee  are  given  in  Adanson's  account  of  his  visit  said  to  extend  about  350  m.  in  length,  and  200  m. 
to  Senegal,  especially  respecting  its  size  and  in  breadth.  The  inhabitants  by  no  means  display 
great  age,  whence  it  has  been  called  Arbre  de  that  pacific  character  which  distinguishes  the 
mille  ans.  As  it  regards  zoology,  Senegal,  the  tribes  of  the  Gambia  and  Senegal.  To  the 
neighbouring  coasts  of  Guinea,  and  the  colony  south  of  Foota  Jallo  is  Soolimana,  also  warlike 
of  Sierra  Leone,  are  the  only  districts  hitherbi  and  considerable.  It  borders  on  the  Niger  in 
visited  by  naturalists;  whose  researches,  more-  the  highest  part  of  its  course,  though  the 
over,  have  been  but  slight,  and  confined  to  the  sources  of  that  river  are  placed  in  the  hostile 
districts  immediately  surrounding  the  European  territory  of  the  Kissi.  The  country  of  the  Tim- 
factories.  Yet  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  manees  borders  on  that  part  of  the  coast  where 
the  zoology,  that  of  the  coast  is  strikingly  distin-  Britain  has  founded  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone, 
guished  from  Northern  Africa.  The  most  inte-  Its  principal  seat,  at  Freetown,  is  on  the 
resting  quadrupeds  of  Senegal  appear  to  be  the  south  side  of  the  bay,  which  receives  the  river 
red  monkey,  the  green  monkey,  and  the  two  formerly  called  by  the  same  name,  but  now 
antelopes  named  dama  and  scripta;  of  the  more  usually  the  Rokeller  and  which  rises  in  the 
former,  M.  Adanson  has  left  some  interest-  Soolimana  country.  The  space  from  Sierra 
ing  deteils.  Of  all  the  apes  yet  discovered,  the  Leone  to  the  commencement  of  the  Grain  Coast 
chimpanzee  is  that  which  makes  the  nearest  ap-  of  Guinea,  an  extent  of  about  200  miles,  is 
proximation  to  the  human  form.  The  most  ex-  chiefly  marked  by  the  entrance  into  the  sea  of  the 
travagant  accounts  of  this  animal  are  given  in  considerable  rivers  of  Sherbro  and  Mesurado. 
the  narrative  of  the  old  voyagers.  It  was  design  From  the  Mesurado  to  Cape  Palmas  extends 
uated  by  Linnaeus  as  a  variety  of  the  human  what  is  commouly  called  the  Grain,  or  Mala- 
species,  under  the  name  of  homo  troglodytes,  ghetta,  Coast  of  Guinea.  Beyond  Cape  Palmas, 
'Hie  rapacious  birds  are  few.  It  appears  singular  the  coast,  turning  to  the  north-east,  and  reach- 
that  only  one  species  of  vulture  is  ^et  known  ing  as  far  as  Cape  Apollonia,  is  called  the  Ivorv 
to  inhabit  Western  Africa,  where  their  services,  Coast.  From  Apollonia  to  the  Rio  Volta 
in  removing  putrid  animal  matter,  might  be  sup-  extends  what  is  called  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa. 
posed  so  necessary.  This  is  the  Angola  vulture  It  was  long  the  most  frequented  by  European 
of  Latham,  which  is,  probably,  the  same  with  traders,  particularly  English  and  Dutch,  both 
the  vulture  percoopterus  of  Egypt  and  southern  for  that  highly-prized  commodity  which  its  name 
Europe.  The  beautifully  coloured  sun-birds  indicates,  and  for  slaves,  while  they  were  a  per- 
(Cinnyridae  Sw.)  are  met  with  in  great  numbers,  mitted  article  of  trade.  The  capital  of  the 
sipping  the  nectar  from  the  odoriferous  bios-  British  settlements  is  at  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
soma.  The  number  of  locusts  and  cicadas  is  Tliecapitel  of  the  Duteh  settlements  is  El  M ins, 
everywhere  striking ;  but  in  the  sandy  plains,  or  the  Castle.  It  is  about  15  m.  w.  of  Cape 
thinly  covered   with  grass,  their   numbers    are  Coast. 

immensely  greater;  their  chirping  is  intoler-  Tlie  country  behind  the  Gold  Coast,  when 
able;  and  they  are  seen  of  various  kinds,  sizes,  first  known  to  Europeans,  was  divided  among^ 
and  colours,  skipping  or  flitting  about  in  all  di-  a  number  of  considerable  kingdoms — ^Dinkira, 
rections,  at  every  step  of  the  traveller.  The  ter-  Akim,  Warsaw,  and  Aquamboe ;  but  all  these 
mites,  or  white  ants,  constitute  the  most  extra-  have  sunk  under  the  overwhelming  sway  of 
ordinary  feature  in  tlie  natural  history  of  Western  Ashantee.  See  AsaAjfTsa.  On  the  B.  side 
Africa.  They  build  pyramidal  or  conical  struc-  of  the  Rio  Volta,  commences  what  Europeans 
tures,  divided  into  appropriate  apartments,  ma-  have  called  the  Slave  Coast,  because  slaves 
gazines  for  provisions,  arched  chambers,  and  were  there  procured  of  the  most  docile  and 
galleries  of  communication.  These  are  so  firmly  tractable  character.  It  consisted  originally  of 
cemented,  that  they  easily  bear  the  weight  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Whidah  and  Ardrah,  form- 
three  or  four  men  ;  and,  on  the  plains  of  Senegal,  ing  the  most  populous  and  the  best  cultivated 
appear  like  the  villages  of  the  natives.  part  of  the  African  coast.  The  Whidabs  having 
The  country  called  by  the  French  Senegambia,  become  luxuriant  and  effeminate,  were  unable 
or  the  region  watered  by  the  two  rivers  Senegal  to  make  head  against  the  warlike  power  of  Da- 
and  Gambia,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  negro  homey,  in  the  interior,  which  invaded  and  con- 
raoe  who  inhabit  it,  and  who  arc.  in  general*  more  quered  them  at  the  beginning  of  the.  last  oen- 
peaceable,  more  industrious,  and  more  amiable  tury.  The  first  ravages  were  dreadful,  and  ren- 
than  any  other  upon  the  western  coast.  They  are  dered  their  country  ^most  a  desert,  nor  has  its 
chiefly  three, — the  Foulahs,the  Mandingoes,and  peaceful  submission  ever  allowed  it  to  regain  its 
the  Jalofs.  The  Feloops,  a  wild  and  rude  race,  former  prosperity.  Dahomey,  which  is  thus  pre- 
inhabit  the  shores  to  the  south  of  the  Gambia,  dominant  both  over  the  coast  and  over  the  inte- 
The  kingdom  of  Bambouk  is  situat«Hl  near  the  rior,  to  a  depth  of  about  200  miles,  is  governed 
head  of  the  Senegal,  and  so  enclosed  between  upon  the  same  system  as  Ashantee,  with  all  its 
its  main  stream  and  the  great  branches  of  the  deformities,  which  it  carries  to  a  still  move 
Hokoro  and  the  Faleme,  as  to  form  almost  a  violent  excess.  Wliidah,  now  commonly  called 
complete  island.  The  Gambia  is  almost  an  Griwhee,  may  be  considered  the  port  of  Dahomey, 
English  river ;  the  attempts  to  form  settlements  from  which  a  route  of  about  100  miles  reaches, 
upon  it  having,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  been  through  Favies  and  Toro,  to  Abomey  the  capital, 
confined  to  that  nation.  To  the  south  of  the  AttheterminationoftheCradoolake,  commences 
Gambia  nothing  of  great  importance  occurs  till  a  large  tract  of  coast,  of  a  peculiar  character. 
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wbich^  from  the  principal  state,  receives  the  The  trade  o^  Western  Africa  is  of  considerable 
name  of  Benin.    It  extends  upwards  of  200  miles,  importance  to  this  countr)',  and  is  yearly  increase 
and  presents  a  succession  of  broad  estuaries,  now  ing.     The  total  amount  of  imports  for  1829  (the 
discovered  to  be  all  branches  of  the  Niger,  of  latest  return)  was  as  follows  : — coiTee,  505/.  ; 
which  this  country  forms  the  delta.     They  com-  dye  and   hardwoods,  9871/. ;   camwood,  952/.; 
municatp  with  each  other  by  creeks,  and,  fre-  ebony,  201/. ;  red,  or  Guinea  wood,  I23i,;  ele- 
quently  overflowing  their  banks,  render  the  shore,  phants*  teeth,  13,16.5/.;    Guinea  grains,  208/.; 
for  20  or  30  miles  inland,  a  vast  alluvial  wooded  gum  copal,  565/. ;  gum  Senegal,  5498/. ;  hides, 
moran.  The  natives,  having  very  extended  water  untanned,  11,101/. ;  palm  oil.  179,921/. ;  timber, 
commnDication,  are  the  most  active  traders  any  2608/.;  teak  wood,  10,207/. ;  bees'  wax,  21,792/.; 
where  in  Africa ;  but,  except  slaves,  their  com-  other    articles,    official    value,    1847/.:    total, 
modities,  are  entirely  changed.    Cold  hcts  dis-  258,573/.     This  table  does  not  include  gold 
appeared;   ivory  is  found  in  great  plenty;  but  dust.    The  exports  of  British  produce  and  ma- 
palm-oil    is    the    greatest    staple   commodity,  nufactures  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1829 
A  great  quantity  of  salt  is  made  at  the  mouths  of  were  as  follows: — apparel  and  slops,  9166/.; 
the   rivers.     This  tract,  however,  from  its  low,  brass  and  copper,  3205/. ;  cottons,  entered  by 
marshy,  and  woody  character,  is  excessively  per-  the  yard,  141,581/.;  hosiery,  lace,  and  small 
niciotts  to  the  health  of  Europeans.    The  first  wares,  218/. ;  glass  and  earthenware,  1962/. ; 
leading  feature  is  the  river  Formosa,  two  miles  guns  and  pistols,  57,408/. ;  gunpowder,  65,321/. ; 
wide  at  its  mouth ;  on  a  creek,  tributary  to  it,  hardwares  and  cutlery,  4567/. ;  iron,  wrought 
lies  the  capital  of  Benin.    See  Benin.    Warr6,  and  unwrought,  22,762/. ;  lead  and  shot,  548/. ; 
or  Owarri,  is  another  state  and  city,  situated  on  leather,  wrought  and  unwrought,  947/. ;  linens, 
another  creek  communicating  with  Formosa  on  1994/.;  salt,  6003/.;  soap  and  candles,  2675/.; 
the  opposite  side.    After  passing  several  estu-  stationery  of  all  sorts,  1002/. ;  refined  sugar, 
aries  is  the  Brass  river, called  by  the  Portuguese  1110/. ;  swords  and  cutlasses,  7188/. ;  wood,  viz. 
the  Nun,  which  enjoys  the  reputation  of  the  staves  and  casks,  8084/. ;  woollens,  entered  by 
principal  channel.     Brass  Town  is  built  on  one  the  piece,   1552/. ;  ditto,  by  the  yard,   107/. ; 
of  the  creeks,  connected  with  both.      Bonny  hosiery  and  small  wares,  15547. ;  all  other  ar- 
river  forms  the  next  important  estuary,  having  tides,  11,377:  total,  350,361/.     Exclusive  of  the 
OD  Its   opposite  sides  the  towns  of  Bonny  and  above.  Great  Britain  exported,  in  1829,  to  West- 
New  Calabar.    The  people  are  supported  by  the  ern  Africa,  161,431/.  worth  of  British,  colonial, 
manafactare  of  salt,  and  by  the  trade  in  slaves  and  foreign  merchandize,   making  a  total  of 
and  palm-oil;  they  export  annually  about  20,000  511,792/.,  which  is  now  greatly  increased.    See 
slaves;.     There  are  several  islands  which  lie  in  Martinet  British  Coloniet,  vol.  iv. 
the  Gulf  of  Benin;  among  them  may  be  men-  ALBANY,  dist.  S.  Africa,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tioned   Fernando    Po,  lately  occupied  only  by  tremity  of  the  Cape  colony.    This  tract,  which 
slavea  and  malefactors  from  the  neighbouring  is  rapidly  rising  in  importance,  was  formerly 
coast.     Here  Lander  was  shot  in  the  year  1833.  known  to  the  colonists  as  the  '*  Zuur-veld,'*  or 
The  next  division  is  Congo  and  Loango,  some-  sour  field.    Its  greatest  breadth,  from  a  little 
timea  called  Angola.  The  principal  feature  is  the  below  the  junction  of  the  Nozen  and  Bushman 
Congo,  which  rush^  by  a  channel  into  the  Atlan-  rivers,  is  90  miles  (mean  breadth,  60  miles) ;  the 
tic    The  slave  trade  is  carried  on  at  Malemba  length,  from  Winterberg  to  the  mouth  of  the 
and  Cabenda  on  the  N.  of  the  river.    The  country  Keiskamma,  nearly  N.  to  8.,  is  100  miles  (mean 
to  the  8.  of  Congo  is  Benguela ;  its  commerce  is  80  m.) ;  and  the  area  4800  sq.  m.,  or  3,072,000 
in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.     S.  Felipe  de  English  acres,   partitioned  into  four  sub-divi- 
Beoguela  is  a  marshy  site,  now  much  declined,  sions — Graham's  Town,    Bathurst,  Bushman's 
The  Jagaa  are  celebrated  by  the  writers  of  travels  river,  and  Fish  river,  each  under  the  superin- 
two  oeotwies  ago,  as  a  formidable  tribe,  addicted  tendence  of  a  field  cornet.     Albany  is  physically 
to  very  ferocious  habits.  The  country  abounds  in  divided  into  nearly  tuo  equal  parts  by  a  chain 
copper.    The  king  is  absolute,  and  the  atrocious  of  mountains,  which  intersect  it  in  a  direction 
custom  of  human  sacrifice  prevails.                        ■  from  NW.  to  6£.,  and  give  a  peculiar  agricultural 
The  colonies  which  have  been  established  on  character  to  each.    Although  the  whole  district 
the  western  coast  of  Africa  are  of  considerable  has  a  very  pleasing  aspect,  the  sw.  is  the  most 
importance ;    and,    according   to   Mr.   Martin,  beautiful ;  but  on  either  side  of  the  mountains 
amon^  those  which  belong  to  Great  Britain  the  country  is  romantically  diversified  by  gentle 
there   are  few  which  surpass  them  in  moral,  undulations,  by  precipitous  woody  ravines,  or 
oommercial,  and  political  interest.    The  trade  kloofs,   and   by  stupendous  poorts,  or  passes 
between  Western  Africa  and  Europe  commenced  through  the  mountains,  while  the  whole  face  of 
about  the  middle  of  tlie  15th  century.    At  the  the  district,  with  few  exceptions,  is  covered  with 
beginning  of   the  16th  century    the   English,  a  verdant  pasturage,  adorned  heie  and  there 
French,  Danes,  and  Dutch,  had  begun  to  send  with  groves  of  evergreens,  presenting,  on  an 
private  ships  to  trade  on  this  coast ;  but  during  extended  natural  scale,  the  richest  English  park 
the  middle  of  this  century  the  commerce  of  each  scenery.    Graham's  Town,  the  principal  town, 
nation  was  organized  under  the  management  of  lies  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by  hills.    See  Gka- 
chaclered  companies ;  the  English  settled  chiefly  bam's  Town.    The  attention  given  to  education 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle;  the  Flrench  at  the  mouth  in  the  district  of  Albany  reflects'  the  highest 
of  the  Senegal,  and  at  Goree  island  ;  the  Dutch  credit  on  the  inhabitants  in  general,  and  may  be 
on  the  Gambia ;  the  Portuguese  at  St.  George  considered  a  sure  earnest  of  its  ultimate  pros- 
del  Mina ;  the  Danes  at  Christianborg,  &c.    At  perity.    Government  has  done  much  to  encou- 
the  present  moment  the  British  settlements  are  rage  the  progress  of  education  by  the  appoint- 
situate  at  Batbubst,  on  the  Gambia,  at  Sikrra  ment  of   schoolmasters    at  different    stations. 
Lbomx,  Capb  Coast  Castx.b»  and  Accra.    See  These  schools,  although  productive  of  much 
aaaooQoiitoftheae  under  their  respective  heads,  good>  are  not  so  popular  as  the  Sunday  and 
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areniDir  ■eboola ;  the  children  of  the  majority 
of  the  settlers  are  oblig^  te  tend  cattle,  or 
other  services,  at  an  early  ag^,  so  that  only  on 
Sunday,  or  after  the  close  of  their  daily  labour, 
can  they  devote  themselves  to  the  acquisition 
of  intellectual  knowledge.  The  trade  is  of  great 
importance,  and  has  entirely  arisen  since  the 
arrival  of  the  British  settlers.  Until  that  period 
raw  hides  and  horns  were  considered  of  little 
value.  Now  the  annual  value  of  those  articles 
exported  from  Graham's  Town  amounts  to  no 
less  than  £33,634 ;  while,  in  peaceable  times, 
the  principles  of  trade  are  as  well  understood 
by  the  Caffres  as  by  more  civiliied  nations.  In 
addition  to  hides  and  horns,  Albany  exports, 
from  Algoa  bay,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  tallow, 
butter,  buck-skins,  and  several  other  articles  of 
minor  importance.  The  manufactures  of  this 
district  are  at  present  inconsiderable*  and  do 
not  furnish  a  surplus  of  any  commodity  beyond 
the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Artisans, 
as  tailors,  smiths,  carpenters,  &c.,  have  esta- 
blished themselves  in  every  ps^  of  this  district ; 
and  at  Bathurst,  two  west  of  England  clothiers 
have  commenced  successfully  to  manufacture 
blankets,  &c.  from  the  wool  produced  in  this 
settlement.  Undertakings  of  this  kind,  and 
indeed  the  inhabitants  in  general,  Ifibonr  under 
very  serious  disabilities  from  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient assistants.  An  attempt  has  recently  been 
made  to  establish  a  society  for  the  purpose  of 
eneouraffing,  by  every  means,  the  introduction 
of  workmg-hands  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
this  district.  A  great  part  of  the  district  is  un- 
suited  to  sheep  farming.  There  is,  however,  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  district  so  well  suited 
for  sheep  husbandry,  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  wool  will  shortly  become  its  staple 
export.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  salu- 
brious, and  may  be  pronounced  highly  congenial 
to  a  European  constitution.  The  cold  is  never 
severe,  the  thermometer  in  the  depth  of  winter 
being  seldom  below  freezing  point,  while  the 
heat  in  summer  is  rarely  oppressive.  No  tro- 
pical fruits  arrive  at  perfection  in  Albany.  The 
orange  does  not  ripen  until  the  winter  is  far 
advanced,  and  never  attains  that  degree  of  ex- 
cellence which  it  is  found  to  possess  in  warmer 
climates.  Bananas  and  similar  fruits  never 
reach  maturity.  The  peach,  apricot,  apple, 
pear,  auince,  pomegranate,  almond,  walnut,  and 
several  others  of  like  description,  grow  with 
great  rapidity,  producing  fruit  of  good  quality. 

ALGOA  BAY,  haven,  S.  Africa,  Uitenage  dist.. 
Cape  colony,  one  of  the  winter  harbours  of  the 
colony,  and  a  free  port,  which  is  rapidly  rising 
in  importance.    The  security  of  this  bay  is  not 

rnerally  known ;  captain  Moresby  says,  "Had 
my  choice  of  trusting  my  ship  for  the  year 
round  to  Torbay  in  England,  Palermo  bay  in 
Sicily,  Table  bay,  or  Algoa  bay,  I  would  without 
hesitation  prefer  the  latter;  from  the  1st  of 
April  (the  oeginning  of  winter)  to  the  1st  of 
September  (its  close),  not  an  accident  happened 
in  landing  1020  men,  607  women,  and  2032  chil- 
dren, as  English  emig^nts,  in  1820."  There  is, 
however,  much  want  of  the  jetty  for  landing 
goods  and  passengers,  as  in  some  seasons  the 
surf  rolls  in  with  great  violence,  and  common 
boats  arc  not  safe,  a  beaching  or  surf  boat  being 
requisite.  A  light-house  also  is  very  desirable. 
The  town  of  Algoa  bay,  which  is  S  miles  B.  of 
Cape  Receiffe,  is  rapidly  rising  faito  eminence. 


and  as  its  port  is  free  (without  even  any  port 
charges),  it  oids  fair  at  some  not  far  distant  day 
to  rival  Cape  Town. 

In  1827,  Algoa  bay  was  made  a  port  of  entry, 
and  its  trade  thus  rose : — 


Tean. 

Innports. 

Yem. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

1828 

55,201 

1828 

41,290 

1829 

63,491 

1829 

59,300 

1830 

99,742 

1830 

60,628 

1831 

65,518 

1831 

65,3)1 

1832 

112,845 

1832 

86,931 

This  comparatively  l&i|re  extent  of  commerce 
has  arisen  from  the  industry  of  the  British 
settlers,  and  the  intercourse  which  they  have 
opened  with  the  Caffres  and  other  native  tribes. 

AMAZON,  or  Maramon.  The  hydropipby 
of  S.  America  has  recently  beoome  an  object  of 
much  greater  importance  than  formerly.  The 
eastern  coast  of  that  continent  contains  a  vast 
extent  of  comparatively  flat  country,  divided  be- 
tween the  bssins  of  the  Orinoco,  Paraguay,  and 
Amaion,  which  render  that  vast  region  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  an  extended  inland  naviga- 
tion.* The  latter  of  these  rivers,  which  has  been 
considered  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  formed  in 
the  Andes  by  the  union  of  several  branches, 
which  themselves  are  considerable.  The  Ama- 
ion or  Maranon  may  b«  called  a  sea  of  fresh 
water,  which,  without  exaggeratbn,  from  its 
junction  with  the  ocean,  may  be  traced  for  up- 
wards of  1000  leagues  across  this  continent,  oom- 
municating  with  all  the  provinces  of  Peru,  as  far 
as  Lat.  18.  0.  s.,  bv  means  of  the  many  naviga- 
ble branches  which  flow  into  it.  The  breadth 
of  the  Amaaon  varies  from  half  a  league  to  a 
league  towards  the  termination  of  its  course. 
Ite  depth  exceeds  100  fathoms :  but  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Xingu,  and  near  its  mouth, 
the  eye  can  scaro^  discern  at  the  same  moment 
both  its  banks.  The  tide  is  felt  at  the  distanse 
of  250  leagues  from  the  sea.  The  Rio  Negro> 
which  comes  from  Terra  Firma,  and  which  me- 
rits the  name  of  the  great  river,  is  swallowed  up 
in  the  vast  current  of  the  Amaion.  As  far  as 
the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Ana- 
ion,  the  Portuguese  term  this  latter  river  Rio 
des  Solimoens,  or  Fish  river.  It  is  not  till 
afterwards  that  it  is  called  the  Amaion.  See 
Nboro,  Rio.  Proceeding  eastward  from  the 
celebrated  pass  or  pongo  of  Manseriche,  on  the 
Maranon,  the  flrst  river  to  be  met  with  is  the 
Huallaga:  its  source  may  be  traced  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lima,  through  a  wide  and 
broken  gorge,  to  the  city  of  Henaunco;  it  after- 
wards runs  through  the  mouatoins  of  Chinchso 
and  Cochero.  The  next  river  of  this  class  is  the 
Ucayale,  a  river  not  inferior  to  the  Maranon  it- 
self at  its  junction,  from  which  it  is  often  held 
to  be  the  true  Maralion.  Its  origin  is  from  the 
lake  Chinchaioocha,  in  the  plains  of  Pombom, 
90  leagues  B.  of  Lima,  in  Lat.  11.  30.  8.  The 
tributary  streams,  which  unite  to  form  this  mag- 
nificent river,  water  a  wonderful  exte.nt  of  coud- 
try.  After  emerging  from  its  narrow  bounds  in 
the  Cordillera,  it  is  increased  by  the  river  Per- 
reoe,  and,  in  Lat.  8. 0.  a.,  by  the  Paehitea^ 
whence  it  runs  through  a  labyrinth  of  forests, 
receiving  many  amaUer  ttreaoM  m  Its  progfess. 
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Haviiif  paated  through  a  prodiriouf  eitent  of  oeased.    An  account  of  whatever  u  new  ia  re- 

eoantrf,  it  empties  itrolf  into  the  Maranoo  in  f^d  to  these  republics  is  introdaced  in  the 

Lai,  4.  30.  9.,  and  in  about  Lat.  73.  0.  w.  from  Supplement,  under  their  respective  titles.    See 

ftfliu.     Below  Oma^oas  it  receives  from  the  also  America,  South.    In  regard  to  the  northern 

iame  side  the  rivers  Yavari,  Yutay,  Yuruta,  Tefe,  portion  of  the  continent,  an  account  of  the  prin- 

aad  Coari)  they  are  ef  secondary  order  com-  cipal  accessions  to  our  information  will  be  found 

p^red  with  the  Huallai^  and  Uca^aloi  but  are  under  the  following  articles :  British  America, 

aeverthelesa  navigated  by  the  Indians  even  to  Arctic  Oobak,  Grbbnland,  Baffin's  Bat,  Hdd- 

the  eon^lBes  of  Upper  Peru,  a  voyage  of  several  son's  Bat,  UNirmo  States^  &c.    See  abo  the 

months.      In   Lat.  63.  0.  (from    Paris),    and  following  article. 

4.  0.  ••  the  Poros,  or,  by  another  name,  the  AMERICA,  North.    The  neatest  dimension 

Caehivara,  discharges  itself.    It  is  a  river  of  the  of  this  portion  of  the  American  continent  ap- 

flrst  class,  and,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  pears  to  be  in  about  Lat  60.  0.  n.,  where  it  ex- 

ladians,  not  iaferior  to  tine  MaraaoB,  into  which  tends  b.  and  w.  across  about  100  degrees  of  long., 

it  ftills.     No  one  has  yet  been  able  preeisely  to  or  3d00  miles.    From  its  arctic  boundary  to  the 

ddenniBe  its  origin,  but  it  has  been  supposed  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (excluding  the 

to  be  between  the  Cordillera  of  Viloonota  and  peninsular  part  of   California)  will  be  about 

the  ■•  of  the  mountains  of  Carabaya,  from  which  44  degrees  of  lat,  or  3000  miles.  Besides  the  infor- 

dcscend  many  considerable  streams  abounding  mation  comprised  in  the  supplementary  articles, 

in  gold.     Farther  on,  about  50  leagues,  in  Lat  British  'America,  United  States,  Hudson's  Bay, 

3.  §0.  a.,  is  the  famous  Madera:  its  sources  may  Ac,  there  is  still  a  vait  expanse  of  territory  to 

be  traced  along  the  Cordilleras  of  Pelechuco,  the  north  neither  possessed  by  Europeans  nor 

Sorata,  and  La  Paz  to  Moxas,  Chiquitos,  and  even  known  to  them,  except  in  the  lines  crossed 

the  mountains  of  the  Chirigoan  Indians.    See  by  hunting  or  exploratory  expeditions,  respect- 

Maorra.  ing  which  it  is  desirable  to  accumulate  all  the 

Lieutenant  Smyth,  in  a  paper  communicated  facts  on  record.  To  the  joumevs  and  voyages 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  1633,  of  discovery  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  some 
has  statecl  his  observations  made  in  the  account  of  the  present  state  of  these  northerly 
coarse  of  a  recent  journey  from  Lima  to  regions,  and  particularly  those  in  the  neighbour- 
Para,  undertaken  with  the  hope  of  ascertaining  hood  of  the  North  Pole :  a  historical  sketch  of 
that,  from  the  port  of  Mayro,  on  the  Paehitea,  the  principal  of  these  will,  therefore,  not  be 
the  Amazon  might  be  found  navigable  to  its  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  Among  the  dif- 
jonction  with  the  Ucayale,  and  that,  by  means  of  ferent  expeditions  which  distinguish  the  early 
the  latter  and  the  Amazon,  a  good  communica-  part  of  the  17th  century,  (the  chief  object  of 
tioB  might  be  found  to  exist  between  Peru  which  was  to  discover  a  NW.  passage  to  the 
sind  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  object  of  this  Paciflc),  those  of  Baffin  hold  a  high  rank  j  but, 
jooraey  waa  not  attained,  but  much  information  in  the  most  important  of  his  voyages,  his  me- 
waa  gained,  and  many  errors  detected.  The  moranda  affords  so  little  satisfactory  information 
rMe  of  the  current  is  throughout  its  course  that  the  precise  limits  and  character  of  Baffin's 
about  3)  m.  in  an  hour.  Lieutenant  Smvth  re-  Bay  were  never  clearly  defined  until  the  recent 
■arks,  that  the  benefits  that  mi^ht  be  derived  surveys  of  captains  Parrv  and  Ross.  During 
to  the  countries  Iving  on  either  side  of  the  Ma-  the  18th  century,  Moor,  Smith,  Phillips,  Cook, 
ranoB  by  the  estaoUshment  of  steam  navigation  Kotzebue,  and  others,  distinguished  tnemselves 
are  beyond  calculation,  for  no  country  affords  by  their  ability  and  seal,  yet  without  making 
soch  access  of  water  to  almost  all  parts  of  it  as  any  decided  approximation  to  the  solution  of 
the  immense  tracts  which  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  the  grand  problem.  The  land  journeys  of 
Maranoo,  of  which  his  own  observations  have  s»-  Hearne  and  Mackenzie  to  the  northern  ex- 
tisfied  him.  The  river  itself,  to  the  mouth  of  tremity  of  America,  though  far  from  affording 
tile  Ucayale,  and  the  latter  as  high  as  Sarayacu,  the  amount  of  information  which  the  travellers 
are  navigable  for  vessels  of  large  draught.  had  the  easy  means  of  obtaining,  gave  a  new 

AMEkICA.    There  is    no    portion    of  the  impulse  to  the  general  curiosity.    On  different 

globa  in  which  more  constant  or  more  rapid  parallels  they  had  succeeded  in  reaching  what 

changes  are  taking  place  than  in  that  quarter  appeared  to  be  the  sea,  and  thus  added  an  im- 

of  it  usoally  denominated  the  New  World.    Ne-  portent  link  to  the  series  of  deduction  which 

vertbeleas,  for  ages  its  very  existence  as  a  por-  bad  led  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  nw.  passage. 

tioB  of  our  planet  was  unknown  to  the  inha-  Soch  was  the  general  state  of  things  with  re- 

bitants  of  tne  old  world ;    and,  at  the  com-  spect  to  the  grand  object  of  polar  navigation, 

BieBoemeBt  of  the  17th  oeatury,  no  Europeans  when,  in  1818,  two  expeditions  were  fitted  out  by 

were  colonised  on  its  shores ;  while,  in  spite  of  the  English  government ;  one  for  the  purpose  of 

iaBumerable  difficulties  at  first  starting,  m  the  poceeding  north  between  Greenland  and  Spitz- 

eommenoement  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  nergen,  and  the  other  destined  to  explore  the 

19th  oantury,  in  the  northern  continent  alone,  passage  up  Davis's  Strait  and  the  trending  of 

there  are  upwards  of  12,000,000  Europeans  and  the  American  coast.    The  latter  was  under  the 

th^  descendants  scattered  over  its  vast  and  direction  of  captain  Ross.    From  this  equip- 

fertile  territory.    The  southern  continent  also,  ment  no  satisfactory  result  was  obtained ;  and 

frov  tfie  infloence  of  recent  events,  is  daily  be-  it  has  been  asserted,  by  persons  possessing  the 

eomiog  better  known.    Long  held  in  subjection  best  means  of  investigation,  that  the  exertions 

by  a  despotic  government  and  a  degraded  and  made  were  not  answerable  to  the  importance  of 

superstitions    priesthood,    after    a   memorable  the  enterprise.     The  only  event   of  any  im<- 

stmggte  for  the  past  ten  years,  it  is  now  in  a  portance  in  captain  Ross's  voyage  ii  the  unfortu- 

ereat  measure  free.     New  governments  have  nate  failure  at  Lancaster*s  Sound.    That  so  im- 

leao  eatablished  on  liberal  principles,  and  the  portant  a  point  as  the  continuity  of  the  land  at 

eibsioa  of  human  blood  has,  in  a  great  measure,  the  bottom  of  this  inlet  should  be  affirmed  with 
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out  hesitation,  and  laid  down  in  the  chart  with  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  were  joioedtheiei 

so  much  precision,  appears  altogether  unac-  on  the  19th  of  July  following,  by  Dr.  Ricfaaid- 

countable.   An  expedition  under  more  favourable  son  and  Mr.  Hood.    On  the  18th  the  wb/A$ 

auspices  and  more  skilful  guidance  proved  the  P&rty  proceeded  northward,  and  arrived  at  Foit 

inaccuracy  of  these  inferences,  and  ascertained  Providence,  on  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  by  the 

that   Lancaster's  Sound   is,  without   doubt,    a  close  of  that  month.     Here  dangers  and  ^'^ 


strait  leading  to   the   mighty  ocean,   severing  culties  began  rapidly  to  increase  upon  tin 

North  America  from  the  Polar  regions.  The  navigation  of  the  rivers  became  more 

The  failure  of  the  expedition  of  1818  being  cult.    The  store  of  provisions  also  b^gao  to  fall 

clearly  attributable  either  to  defective  observa-  short.    Captain  Franklin  pushed  forward,  on  a 

tion,  or  to  some  other  remediable  cause,  another  visit  of  observation,  to  the  nearest  point  of  the 

IV as  fitted  out  in  the  following  year  under  the  Coppermine  river,  but  finding   the  cold  fast 

orders  of  lieutenant  Parry,  who  had,  in  the  for*  setting  in,  he  returned,  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 

mer  instance,  commanded  the  Alexander.    The  her,  to  a  spot  which  they  called  Fort  Eotetpriie. 

Hecla  bomb  vessel,  of  400  tons,  and  the  Griper  There  they  erected  a  wooden  house,  and  took 

gun-brig,  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  were  pre-  up  their  winter  quarters.     It  was  not  before  the 

pared,  in  the  usual  way,  for  this  service,  and  middle  of  June,  in  the  following  year,  1821,  that 

sailed  from  the  Nore  May  11, 1819.    Inthisvoy-  they  were  able  to  recommence  their  progress 

agp  it  was  ascertained,  that  the  opening  distin-  towards  the    Arctic   ocean.     They    had    now 

guished  hitherto  as  Lancaster  Sound,  is  a  large  travelled  from  York  Factory,  a  distance  of  aboat 

and  open  channel,  and  the  name  of  Barrow*s  2200  miles.    Captain  Franklin's  party  left  Fort 

Strait  was  given  to  it.    This  memorable  voyage  Enterprise  on  the  16th  of  November,  and  on  the 

ascertained  beyond  all  rational  scepticism  the  11th  of  December  arrived  at  Fort  Providence, 

possibility  of  a  NW.  passage,  and  it  reflects  the  where  they  continued  for  more  than  live  months, 

highest  credit,  not  only  on  the  ability  and  firm-  About  the  latter  end  of  May  they  embarked  for 

ness  of  captain  Parry,  but  on  the  talent  and  de-  Fort  Chipewyan,  and  thence  proceeded  to  York 

cision  manifested  by  Mr.  Barrow,  who  is  under-  Factory,  which  they  reached  by  the   14th  of 

stood  to  have  been  the  strenuous  advocate  of  July,   1822,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  three 

the  enterprise  amid  all  the   discouragements  years.   During  this  period  they  had  journeyed  by 

which  captain  Ross's  representations  had  been  land  and  water  5550  miles,  and  had  suffered 

calculated  to  produce.   With  respect  to  the  ac-  every  hardship  which  human  nature  could  sua- 

tual  transit  of  the  intervening  sea,  no  opinion  tain.    Captain  Parry's  second  expedition  to  the 

of  its  practicability  can  be  hazarded  with  any  Polar  regions  was  performed  in  the  years  1821, 

approach  to  certainty.  Captain  Parry  attributes  1822,  and  1823.     It  consisted  of  the  Foi^  and 

the  diflSculty,    perhaps    the    impossibilitVy  of  Hecla,  equipped  in  the  most  liberal  and  judicious 

achieving  such  a  passage,  to  the  increased  ob-  manner,  and   provisioned  for  three  years,  hot 

stacles  attending  arctic  navigation,  in  proportion  produced  no  discovery  of  importance.     Captain 

to  the  distance  from  a  permanently  open  sea.  Parry's  third  voyage  was  performed  in  1824  and 

Following  the  order  of  time,  we  are  now  led  1825,  but,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  Fury,  (in  Lat 

to  notice  the  two  expeditions  of  captains  Parry  72.  42.,  Long.  91.  50.)  the  Hecla  was  obliged  to 

and   Franklin,  for  the    purpose   of  exploring  return,  leaving  most  of  the  objects  of  the  voyage 

the  north-west  passage  from   Baffin's  Bay  to  unattempted. 

the  Pacific ;  the  attempt  was  made  by  captain  In  18x5  and  1826,  an  overland  expedition, 
Parry  at  sea,  while  the  same  object  was  pur-  under  captain  Franklin,  was  undertaken,  the 
sued  by  captain  Franklin  overland,  in  order  to  principal  object  of  which  was  to  discover  a  navi- 
examine  the  coast  eastward  from  the  Copper-  eable  passage,  westward  from  the  mouth  of  the 
mine  river.  The  party  belonging  to  the  latter  Mackenzie,  to  Behring's  Straits,  and  his  ma- 
embarked  at  Gravesend  on  the  23d  of  May,  1819,  jesty's  ship  Blossom,  commanded  by  captain 
and,  after  some  p<(rils  and  delays,  arrived  at  Beechey,  was  despatched  round  Cape  Horn,  for 
York  Factory  on  the  30th  of  August  following,  the  purpose  of  meeting  it  at  Icy  Cape,  or  in 
The  company  consisted  at  first  of  the  following  Kotzebue's  Sound.  If  captain  Franklin's  means 
persons;  captain  (now  sir  J.)  Franklin,  of  the  permitted,  he  was  directed  also  to  send  a  detacb- 
royal  navy,  the  commander ;  Dr.  Richardson,  a  ment  to  the  east,  to  survey  the  coast  between 
navy  surgeon ;  Mr.  Back  and  Mr.  Hood,  Admi-  Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  river,  and  to  return 
ralty  midshipmen ;  and  John  Hepburn,  an  Eng-  overland  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter  to  the  e»- 
lish  sailor.  York  Factory,  one  of  the  principal  tablishment  on  Bear  Lake.  Boats  of  oommo- 
settlemeuts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company,  is  dious  construction  were  completed  in  this 
situate  in  Lat.  57.  n.,  and  Long.  92. 26.  w.  From  country,  and  sent  out,  with  stores  and  men,  by 
this  point  the  travellers  took  at  first  a  westerly  the  annual  Hudson's  Bay  ship,  in  June  1824, 
direction,  to  Cumberland  House,  where  they  while  the  officers,  by  taking  their  route  through 
arrived  in  December,  after  a  journey  of  about  New  York  and  Canada,  were  enabled  to  delay 
690  miles.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1820,  cap-  their  departure  until  February,  1825.  The 
tain  Franklin,  with  Mr.  Back  and  Hepburn  the  northern  party  advanced  from  York  Factory  into 
sailor,  quitted  Cumberland  House,  leaving  Dr.  the  interior,  1200  miles,  before  they  were  joined 
Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood  to  spend  the  winter  by  the  officers,  who  had  journeyed  more  than 
there,  and  afterwards  to  join  them  at  Fort  Chipe-  twice  that  distance  to  the  point  of  junction,  in 
wyan,  partly  by  another  route.  At  Carlton  Lat.  56.  10.  n..  Long.  108.  55.  w.,  near  the  head 
House,  a  distance  from  Cumberland  of  260  miles,  of  the  waters  which  flow  from  the  westward  into 
their  expedition  began  to  take  a  decidedly  north-  Hudson's  Bay.  Bear  Lake  had  been  fixed  upon 
em  direction,  and  brought  them,  by  way  of  Isle  as  the  grand  starting  place,  and  arrangements, 
ft  la  Crosse,  to  the  above-mentioned  fort,  after  a  had  been  made  for  spending  the  winter  on  its* 
further  journey  of  nearly  600  miles.  They  arrived  shores,  that  the  expedition  might  be  ready  to 
at  Fort , Chipewyan,  on  the  Athabascan  Lake,  move  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  followisg 
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reason.  With  the  view^  howevervof  providing^  as  party  from  the  Blossom  had  been  at  the  distance 
far  as  possible,  against  all  contingencies,  captain  of  only  160  miles  from  me,  no  difficulties,  dan- 
Franklin  detennined  on    making   a    personal  gers,  or  discouraging  circumstances,  should  have 
examination  of  the  outlet  of  the  Mackenzie,  that  prevailed  on  me  to  return ;  but  taking  into  ac- 
he might  obtain,  by  actual  observation,  or  from  count  the  uncertainty  of  all  voyages  in  a  sea 
the  r^korts  of  the  natives,  the  means  of  ascer-  obstructed  by  ice,  1  had  no  right  to  expect  that 
taining  the  direction  of  the  sea-coast,  and  the  the   Blossom  had  advanced   beyond  Kotzebue 
general  state  of  the  navigation.     Id  the  mean  Inlet,  or  that  any  party  from  her  had  doubled 
time^  the  main  body  was  to  torn  off  for  Bear  Icy  Cape.    Many  dangers  beset  the  party  on  its 
Lake,  and  to  prepare  the  winter  residence  of  the  return.    In  a  violent  storm  on  the  26th,  the  boats 
whole  party.    On  the  10th  of  August,  captain  were  in  most  imminent  peril,  and  were  saved  by 
Franklin  reached  Fort  Good  Hope,  in  Lat.  67.  runnbe  on  shore  at  all  hazards.    Providentially, 
28.  N.,  Long.  130.  51.  E.,  the  lowest  of  the  com-  when  there  was  little  expectation  but  that  they 
paoy**  establishments.    On  Monday,  September  must  be  inevitably  staved,  they  took  the  ground 
5th,  ld25,  the  members  of  the  expedition  were  at  a  favourable  point.    On  the  21st  of  Sep- 
for  the  first  time  all  assembled  at  their  winter  tember,  the  boats  reached  Fort  Franklin,  after 
qoarters.  Fort  Franklin,  on    the    Great  Bear  an  absence  of  three  months,  and  a  voyage  of 
Lake^  Lat.  65.  11.  N.,  Long.  123.  12.  w.    The  2048  miles,  610  of  which  were  through  regions 
plan  for  more  active  operations  separated  the  unknown  but  to  the  native  savages, 
party  into  three  divisions.    The  first  and  strong-  The  voyage  of  Dr.  Richardson  and  his  party 
est,  onder  captain  Franklin,  in  the  two  largest  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  successfully  per- 
booto,  was  to  take  the  coast  westward  of  the  formed,  and  though  not  without  casualty,  with 
mooths  of  the   Mackenzie.     The  design  was,  less  difficulty   and   hazard   than    fell    to    the 
if  possible,  to  effect  a  junction  with  captain  share  of  the  western  expedition.    They  reached 
Beechey,  who  in  the  ship  Blossom  had  under-  the  Coppermine  river,  ascended  to  the  proper 
takenavoyagetoco-operatewith  the  polar  expe-  point,  abandoned  their  boats  and  superfluoas 
ditioiu    The  second,  also  with  two  boats,  under  stores,   and,  crossing  the  Copper    Mountains, 
Dr.  Richardson,  undertook  the  examination  of  reached  Bear  Lake  on  the  18th  of  August,  and 
the  eastward  shore,  as  far  as  the  Coppermine  Fort  Franklin  on  the  28th.    Dr.  Richardson, 
river,  by  a  partial  ascent  of  which  it  was  to  effect  without    waiting  for   the   chance    of  captain 
its  return  to  Bear  Lake.    A  detachment  was  left  Franklin's  return,  went  on  to  Slave  Lake,  with  a 
at  Fort  Franklin,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  all  view  of  extending  his  geographical  researches. 
complete.     On  the  28th  of  June,  1826,  they  all  After  making  every  arrangement  necessary,  and 
quitted  the  fort,  descended  the  Mackenzie,  and  spending  some  part  of  the  winter  with  them, 
on  the  24th  of  July  reached  that  part  of  the  captain  Franklin  set  off  on  a  sledge-journer  to 
river  where  it  divides  into  various  channels,  and  Fort  Chipewy an,  which  he  reached  on  the  12tb  of 
where  the  two  parties  were  to  pursue  different  April,  1827.    On  the  31st  of  May  he  took  canoe 
directions.  for  Cumberland  House,  where,  on  the  18th  of 
The  details  of  the  voyage  along  the  coast  of  June,  he  met  Dr.  Richardson,  after  a  separation 
the  polar  sea  exhibit  a  succession  of  most  trying  of  11  months.     The   lowest  temperature  wit- 
circamstanoes  of  difficulty  and  danger.     Ice,  nessed  in  North  America  was  on  the  7th  of 
shoals,  and  fogs  harassed  the  navigators  inces-  February,  of  the  second  winter  passed  on  :he 
santly,  and  necessitated  a  severity  of  exertion  shores  of  Bear  Lake.    At  eight  in  the  morn.ng 
and  endurance  that  was  sustained  with  unbroken  the  thermometer  descended  to  58°  below  zero, 
fortitude,  and  after  urging  a  laborious  course  a  In  the  course  of  experiments   made  with  :he 
few  miles  further,  to  Lat.  70.  24.  N.,  and  Long,  magnetic  needle,  captain  Franklin  comes  to  she 
149.  37.  w.,  captain  Franklin  determined  on  re-  conclusion,  that  the  deviation  of  the  needle  is 
turning.     It  was  the  16th  of  August  before  the  affected  by  changes  in  the  weather,  in  a  gale  of 
boats  had  reached  the  half-way  point  between  wind  or   snow-storm    always  considerably  »o, 
Mackenzie  river  and  ley  Cape.     The  summer  but  remains  stationary  during  their  continuance, 
was  nearly  at  an  end,  as  experience  on  a  former  It  wa^  in  the  months  of  September  and  Octobsr, 
voyage  had  taught  Franklin  to  conclude.    The  1827,  that  the  whole  party  reached  Englaid, 
sun  had  now  begun  to  sink  below  the  horizon ;  with  the  loss  of  two  persons.    We  may  consicei 
the  temperature  rarely  exceeded  37^  of  Fahren-  the  design  of  the  expedition  in  a  great  measae 
heit ;  the  autumnal  flight  of  geese,  and  other  answer«»d.    As  an  object  of  scientific  curiosity 
birds,  had  commenced ;  the  deer  were  hastening  merely,  the  problem  of  the  north-west  passs^e 
from  the  coast ;    no  Esquimaux  had  recently  has  bieen  solved ;   although  we  do  not  kn«w 
made  their  appearance,  and  no  longer  any  indi-  at  present  to  what  useful  purpose  it  may  Dc 
cation  of  winter-houses,  to  denote  this  part  of  the  applied :  there  is  a  communication  from  sea  to 
eoast  to  be  frequented  by  these  people.     Under  sea,  clear  of  all  obstructions  but  those  of  cUma:e. 
all  these  circumstances,  one  course  only  was  left  A  long  range  of  the  line  of  coast  has  been  maie 
for  Franklin  to  pursue,  and  on  the  18th  of  An-  the  subject  of  nautical  survey ;  and  the  deficient 
gust  his  party  commenced  their  return.    U  was  portions  on  the  two  extremities,  in  the  opinon 
fortunate  he  came  to  this  resolution.    Captain  of  some,  might  be  left,  without  hazarding  brave 
Beechey,  who  proceeded  120  miles  beyond  Icy  men's  lives  in  the    attempt  to  complete  the 
Cape,  arrived  on  the  24th  of  August  at  a  low  hydrography  of  an  inaccessible  shore, 
sandy  spot,  extending  so  far  to  the  northward  as  The  other  expedition,  under  captain   Pa.*cT 
to  make  it  impossible  to  proceed  round  it;  and  (which  was  his  fourth  undertaking),  had  for  its 
the  weather  was  so  tempestuous,  that  it  was  object  West  Spitsbergen  and  the  North  Pfle. 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  that  officer's  barge    His  old  ship  the  Hecla  was  appointed  for  tiii 
got  becj^  to    Kotzebue  Sound,  to  rejoin  the    purpose,  with  a  complement  of  64  men,  and  prp- 
Bkissom.    "  Could  I  have  known,"  says  captain  visioned  for  19  months.  The  vessel  left  the  Nirto 
FianUin,  "or  by  possibility  imagined>  that  a    on  the  4th  of  April,  1827,  and  re(ichedHamm»i^ 
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/utOBtlMlStbt   About  the  mtddU  of  May,  the  ever  they  travelledt  bat  daily  made  MnrtlwilM 

Hecla,  after  forcing  her  way  through  the  barrier  more,  eipecially  with  a  northerly  wind*    They 

of  ice  which  commoaly  at  that  season  opposes  reached   Little  Table  Island  on  the  IMi  of 

the  passage  of  ships  to  the  northward,  reached  August,  having  been  actually  upon  the  ice  for 

an  open  space  of  clear  water,  several  leagues  wide,  4%  days,  and  gained  the  (ieda  on  the  2 1  tl,  after 

between  the  ice  and  N.  end  of  Charles's  Foreland,  an  absenoe  of  61  days*    In  speaking  of  Ihe 

Captain  Parry  now  proceeded  to  the  northward,  results  of  this  fourth  voyage,  while  it  is  impee* 

among  loose  and  very  broken  ice,  Lat.  81,  5.  N.  tible  but  to  regret  that  the  primary  object  was 

Long.  19.  37.  ■.,and  might  have  advanced  some  not  attained,  and  that  the  problem  of  the  North 

miles  further  to  the  N.  in  the  Hecla,  but  his  object  Pole  is  not  yet  solved,  great  oredit  is  due  to  the 

was,  if  possible,  to  find  a  safe  harbour  for  her.  teal,  activi^,  and  perseverance  of  the  whole 

A  place  of  shelter  was  at  last  discovered  for  the  party,  and  many  interesting  scientiilc  rtsiilts 

Hecla,  in  Lat  70. 55.    Long.  16.  54.  b.,  and  hw  were  obtained.    A  continued  series  of  mag* 

sawing  a  canal  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  through  Detio    and    meteorological  *  observations    was 

the  ice,^on  the  1 9th  of  June  she  was  placed  m  obtained.     In  the  meteorological  phenomena 

a  secure  station.    Captain  Parry  left  the  Heda  observed  in  the  eoarse  of  captain  Parry's  pro- 

on  the  2lBt  in  pursuance  of  his  main  object,  with  gross  northwards,  there  ii,  perhaps,  nothing 

the  two  boats  which  had  been  constructed  for  m  remarkable  as  the  extraordinary  frequency 

the  purpose.    Dr.  Beverley  accompanied  him :  of  rain  in   so  high  a  latitude.     In  one  in- 

the  other  boat  was  under  the  command  of  lieu-  atanoe,  when  in  Lat.  82.  it  rained  hard  for  31 

tenant  Ross, who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bird;  hours,  and  on  another. occasion  for  21.    During 

and  each  boat  had  12  men,  with  a  supply  of  pro-  the    absence    of    captain    Parry,    lieutenant 

visions  for  71  days.    On  leaving  Little  Table  Foster,  besides  completing  some  surveys,  made 

Island,  there  was  scarcely  any  ice  in  sight:  the  an   interesting  series  of  eiperiments  on  the 

weather  was  remarkably  fine,  and  the  sea  aa  diurnal  changes  of  variation  and  intensity  in  the 

smooth  as  a  mirror.    After  proceeding  ten  miles  magnetic  needle^  by  which  an  amount  was  dis- 

they  came  to  a  body  of  ice,  through  which,  covered  in  these  phenomena  not  before  suspected 

however,  they  sailed  some  distance  north wani,  to  exist  at  Spitsbergen,  and  which  will  form 

but  were  stopped  by  it  on  the  24th  of  June,  in  valuable  data  in  this  department  of  scieooe, 

Lat.  81.  12.  N.,  from  which  time  their  journey  We  have  next  to  notice  the  voyage  of  captain 

over  the  ice  commenced.  (now  sir  John)  Ross,  performed  from  the  year 

Our  adventurous  party  soon  began  to  expe-  1829  to  1835.     It  was  undertaken  under  the 

riesce  difficulties.     The  sea  continued   to  be  patronage  of  a  private  individual,  Sir  Felix 

covered  with  loose  rugged  masses  of  ice,  sepa-  Booth.    The  former  was  accompanied  by  hie 

rated  only  by  narrow  pools  of  water,  whwh  nephew,    commander    (now    captain)   James 

obliged  them  to  launch  the  boats  down  one  Clark  Ross,  a  young  offioer  of  distinguished 

piece  and  haul  them  up  another.    To  the  masses  acientiflc  attainments,  who  had  been  employed 

next  succeeded  small  floes  of  ice,  on  the  upper  in  every  previous  expedition  to  the  Arctic  seas. 
sorface   of  which    were  numberless  irregular  .  Having  engaged  Mr.  Thorn  as  purser,  who,  as 

crystals,  placed  nearly  close  together,  fatiguing  well  as  commander  Ross,  agreed  to  go  without 

to  walk  over,  and  cutting  the  boats  and  feet,  pay,  and  Mr.  M'Diarmid  as  surgeon,  together 

Sometimes  they  had  to  drag  the  boats  and  with  a  crew  of  19  men,  they  sailed  from  Eng^ 

sledges  through  pools  of  water.     The  conse-  land  in  May,  1829,  in  the  Victory  steam-vesaaU 

qusnce  of  all  tliis  was  that  they  frequently  ad*  In  spite  of  the  mutiny  of  the  crew  of  a  whaler, 

vaiced  only  three  or  four  miles  in  a  day.    But  whidi  had  been  enga^^  to  accompany  them 

thii  slowness  of  progress  was  not  the  worst  of  with  provisions,  Captain  Ross  persevered,  in 

their  misfortunes.    They  soon  found  that,  not-  reliance  on  finding  the  supplies  which    had 

withstanding  the  prevalence  at  first  of  southerly  been  landed  by  the  Fury  on  Fury  Beach^  in 

winds,  the  ice  had  so  decided  a  tendency  to  Captain  Parry's  third  voyage,  when  the  Fbry 

drft  to  the  southward,  that  they  sometimes  lost  was  lost.    The  expedition,  which  still  kept  in 

nmrly  as  much  while  they  were  resting  as  they  view  the  practical  solution  of  the  proUem  of 

had  gained  the  preceding  days,  a  north-west  passa^  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 

In  consequence  of  these  united  obstructions.  Pacific  ocean,  particularly  by  Prince  Regent^s 

they  had,  on  the  lOth  of  July,  only  reached  Lat  Inlet,  reached  toe  beach  on  which  the  late  ship 

8i,  being  then  in  the  meridian  of  23^.  B.    From  Fury's  stores  were  landed,  on  the  1 3th  of  August, 

the  21iit  to  the  26th  of  July  they  had  only  gained  They  found  the  boats,  provisions,  &0.,  in  exeel- 

om  mile.    Under  such  circumstances  it  was  evi-  lent  condition,  but  no  vestiges  of  the  wreck, 

dfntly  in  vain  to  struggle  any  longer  to  so  little  After  completing  in  fuel  and  other  neoessarieB, 

pirpoae;  and  therefore,  on  the  26th  of  July,  they  sailed  on  the  14th,  and  on  the  following 

Mving  travelled  northward  25  days,  captain  morning  rounded  Cape  Garry;    keeping  die 

Firr|  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  western  shore  close  on  board,  they  ran  down 

pnly  lacorrinff  useless  fatigue  to  the  party  under  the  coast  in  a  awbW.  course,  in  from  10  to 

•his  command,  to  persevere  any  longer  in  the  20  fathoms,  until  they  had  passed  Lat.  72.  K. 

itiBmpI*  which,  in  such  ice  as  they  had  met.  Long.  94.  W. ;  here  they  found  a  considerable 

wm  altogether  hopeless.  The  very  highest  point  inlet  leading  to  the  westward,  the  examination 

of  Lat.  that  was  reached  captain  Parry  con-  of  which  occupied  two  days ;  at  this  place  they 

neers  to    be   82»   45.,   on   the    meridian   of  were  at  first  seriously  obstructed  by  loe,  which 

191  25.  B.    He  saysr-^'  At  the  extreme  point  of  was  now  sure  to  extend,  from  the  sooth  cape  of 

our  journey,  our  distance  from  the  Uecla  was  the  inlet,  in  a  solid  mass,  round  by  a.  and  g« 

only    172    miles    in    a    aw.    direction."      In  to    bnb.     Owing  to    this    circumstance,  the 

reluming  the  part]^  experienced  precisely  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  and  the  rapidity  of 

•ane  kind  of  travelling  as  in  proceeding  north-  the  tides,  their  progress  was  no  less  dangerovs 

wird  I  but  they  new  not  merely  retained  what-  than  tedious,  yet  they  snoceeded  in  penetrating 
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bdow  Lftt  70.  K«    LoQff.  92.  w.,  where  the  ProvbioDt  and  fuel  being  carried  forward  in 

laod,  after  having  carried  them  as  far  as  90  the  sprinc,  they  left  the  ship  on  May  29,  1832, 

degrees,   took    a   decided    westerly  direction,  for  Fnry  Beach,  being  the  only  chance  left  of 

while  land,  at  a  distance  of  40  miles  to  a.,  saving  their  lives.    Thev  were  obliged  to  keep 

was  teen  trending  B«  and  W.    At  this  extreme  either  upon  or  close  to  the  land,  making  the  cir- 

point  their  progress  was  arrested  on  the  1st  of  cuit  of  every  bay,  thus  increasing  their  distance 

October  by  an    impenetrable    barrier  of   ioe>  200  miles  by  nearly  one  half,  and  it  was  not  until 

They,  however,  found    an   excellent  wintering  July  Ist  that  they  reached  the  beauch,  completely 

port,  which  they  named  Felix  Harbour.    Early  exhausted    by  hunger   and   fatigue.     On    1st 

ID  January,  1830,  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  August  they  reached  the  ill-fated  spot  where 

establish  a  friendly  intercourse  with  a  roost  the  Fury  was  first  driven  on  shore,  and  Septem- 

intereatiitt^  association  of  natives ;  from  them  ber   1st,  they  reached  Leopold   South  Island, 

they  gradually  obtained  the  information  that  which  captain  Ross  considered  established  to  be 

they  had   alreadv  seen  the  continent  of  Ame-  the  nb.  point  of  America,  in  Lat.  73.  56.,  and 

rica;  that,  about  40  miles  to  the  south-west,  there  Long.  90.  w.     From  the  summit  of  the  k>fty 

were  two  great  seas,  one  to  the  west,  which  was  mountain  on  the  promontory  they  could   see 

divided  from  that  of  the  east  by  a  narrow  strait  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  Barrow's  Strait,  and  Lan- 

or  neck  of  land.  caster  Sound,  which  presented  one  impenetrable 

The  verification  of  this  intelligence  either  wav,  mass  of  ice ;  here  they  remained  in  a  state  of 

on  which  their  future  operations  so  materially  anxiety  and  suspense.    All  their  att6n;^>ts  to 

depended,  devolved  on  commander  Ross,  who  push  through  were  vain ;  at  length  being  forced 

volunteered  this  service  early  in  April ;  accompa-  oy  want  of  provisions  and  the  approach  of  a 

nied  by  one  of  the  mates,  and  guided  by  two  of  most  severe  winter  to  return  to  Fury  Beach, 

the  natives,  he  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  found  where  alone  there  remained  wherewith  to  sus- 

that  the  north  land  was  connected  with  the  tain  life;  there  they  arrived  on  7th  October, 

sooth  by  two  ridges  of  high  land  16  miles  in  after  a  most  fatiguing  and  laborious    match, 

breadth;  but  talung  into  account  a  chain  of  having  been  obliged  to  leave  their  boats  at 

fresh  water  lakes,  which  occupied  the  valleys  Batty  Bay.  Thus  they  actually  became  the  inha^ 

between,  the  dry  land  which  actually  separates  bitants  of  an  iceberg  during  one  of  the  most 

the  two  oceans,  is  only  five  miles.    This  extraor-  severe   winters  hitherto  recorded.     They  left 

diiiary  isthmus  was  subsequently  visited  by  cap-  Fury  Beach  July  8,  carrying  with  them  three 

tain    noes,  when  commander  Ross  proceeded  sick  men  which  were  unable  to  walk,  and  in  six 

minutely  to  survey  the  seaFcoast  to  tiie  south-  days  they  reached  the  boats,  where  the  sick  daily 

ward  of  the  isthmus  leading  to  the  west,  which  recovered.  Although  the  spring  was  mild,  it  was 

he  succeeded  in  tracing  to  the  90th  degree,  or  not  until  August  Idth  that  they  had  any  cheering 

to  within    220    miles    of   Cape  Tumagain  of  prospect,  a  gale  from  the  w.  having  suddenly 

Franklin,  to  which  point  the  land,  after  leading  opened  a  lane  of  water  along  shore ;  in  two  days 

him  into  the  70th  deg^ree  of  N.  latitude,  tendea  they  reached  their  former  position,  and  from  the 

directly.     During  the  same  journey  he  also  sor-  mountain  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 

veyed  30  miles  of  the  adjacent  coast,  or  that  to  clear  water  almost  directly  across  Prince  Regent's 

the  N.  of  the  isthmus,  which,  by  also  taking  a  Inlet,  which  they  crossed  on  the  I7th.    Next 

westerly  direction,  found  the  termination  of  the  day,  when  the  gale  abated,  they  crossed  Admi- 

westem  sea  or  gulf.    The  rest  of  thu  season  ralty  Inlet,  and  were  detained  six  dap  on  the 

was  employed  in  tracing  the  sea-coast  b.  of  the  coast  by  a  strong  nb.  wind.    On  the  25th  they 

isthmus,  leading  to  the  eastward,  which  was  crossed  Navy  Board  Inlet,  and  on  the  folfowing 

done  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  joined,  as  morning,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  they  descried 

the  natives  had  previously  informed  them,  to  a  ship  in  the  offing  becalmed,  which  proved  to 

Acknllee,  and  the  land  forming  Repulse  Bay.   It  be  the  Isabella  of  Hull.    At  noon  they  reached 

was  also  determined  that  there  was  no  passage  her,  when  her  enterprising  commander,  who  had 

to  the  westward  for  30  miles  to  the  northward  of  in  vain  searched  for  them  in  Prince  Regent's 

their  position.  They  named  the  newly-discovered  Inlet,  after  giving  them  three  cheers,  received 

continent  to  the  s.,  Boothia.  ^  The  winters  of  them  with  everj  demonstration  of  kindness  and 

1880  and  1831  set  in  with  a  degree  of  violence  hospitali^  which  humanity  could  dictete.     It 

hitherto  beyond  record,  the  thermometer  sank  was  on  the  30th  September,  1836,  that  they 

to  92  degrees  below  the  freesing  point,  and  the  quitted  Davis's  Straits ;  and  on  the  12th  O^ber, 

average  of  the  year  was  10  degrees  below  the  after  only  a  12  days'  passage,  they  landed  at 

preceding ;  but  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  Stromness.    They  all  embarked  in  the  steam- 

the  summer  they  travelled  across  the  country  to  boat  for  London,  where  the^  arrived  on  the  19th. 

die  west  lea,  by  a  chain  of  lakes,  30  miles  n.  of  The  results  of  this  expedition,  as  claimed  by 

the  isthmus,  when  commander  Ross  succeeded  captain  Ross,  are  the  discovery  of  the  Gulf  of 

in  surveying  50  miles  more  of  the  coast  leading  Boothia,  the  continent  of  Boothia  Felix,  and  a 

to  the  NW.,  and  by  tracing  the  shore  to  the  number  of  islands,  rivers,  and  lakes;  the  esta- 

aorthward  of  their  position,  it  was  also  fully  blishment  of  the  fact  that  the  NB.  point  of  Ame- 

pioved  that  there  could  be  no  passage  below  71  rica  extends  to  the  74th  degree  H.  Lat.,  Sobee- 

degrees.    Tlib  autumn  they  succeeded  in  getting  quent  observations  have,  however,  cast -a  doubt 

the  vessel  only  14  miles  to  the  N.,  and  as  they  on  some  of  these  claims, 

had  not  doubled  the  eastern  capes,  all  hopes  of  We  have  thus  pursued  the  account  of  captain 

saving  the  ship  was  at  an  end,  and  put  quite  Ross's  voyage  to  its  termination,  but,  long  before 

beyond  possibility  by  another  very  severe  winter,  that  period,  strong  apprehensions  were  enter- 

and  having  only  provisions  to  last  them  to  June  tained  that  he  and  his  party  were  lost.    In  1882, 

1st,  )832;  dispositions  were  accordingly  made  to  a  land  expedition  was  planned,  under  captain 

leave  the  ship  in  her  present  port,  which  (after  Back,  destined  to  penetrate  acniss  the  territories 

her)  was  named  '<  Victory  Harbour.*  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  oompaDjtothaahomitff  the 
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Arctic  sea,  primarily  to  ascertaio  the  fate  of  towards  a  small  lake,  which,  thoagh  the  height 

captain  Ross;  and,  subordinate  to  this  object,  of  the  land  intervening  between  it  and  the  lake 

to  extend  our  knowledge  of  those  shores  in  par-  he  had  just  left  was  not  a  great  many  feet,  he 

ticular,  to  endeavour  to  fill  up  the  interval  be-  was  willing  to  hope  might  be  the  source  of  the 

tween  Cape  Tumagain  (the  eastern  limit  of  sir  river  he  had  long  been  in  search  of ;  and  so  it 

John  Franklin's  discoveries),  and  the  Straits  of  turned  out  to  be.    To  this  source  he  gave  the 

the  Fury  and    Hecia,  where  sir  Edward  Parry  name  of  Sussex,  in  honour  of  the  royal  duke, 

was  stopped  by  the  ice,  when  attempting  to  Back  soon  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  now 

penetrate  to  the  westward  along  the  coast;  or,  discovered  the Thlew-ee-choh,  or,  aa the  Geogra- 

should  these  prove,  as  some  imagine,  merely  the  phical  Society  have  very  properly  called  it.  Back's 

entrance  of  an  inlet,  to  determine  where  else  is  river. 

situated    the  north-eastern    extremity    of  the  The  month  of  August  had  expired,  and  having 
American  continent.   Captain  Back  left  London  made  this  important  discovery,  he  deemed  it 
on  the  17th  February,  1833,  accompanied  by  Mr.  prudent  and  indeed  imperative  on  him  to  return. 
King,  a  surgeon,  and  three  men,  two  of  whom  This  he  effected  by  a  different  route,  and  by  a 
had  gained  experience  under  sir  John  Franklin,  different  river,  which,  falling  into  a  large  sheet 
At  New  York  they  received  every  possible  atten-  of  water,  named  by  him  the  Artillery  L^ke,  led 
tion   and   hospitality,  and   a  steam-vessel   was  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Great  Slave  l^ike, 
offered  for  their  conveyance  to  Albany.     A  suffi-  near  the  spot  where  Mr.  M'Leod  had  been  sent 
cien^  number  of  voya^rs  were  procured  at  La  to  establish  their  winter-quarters.     Numbers  of 
Chine;   and  captain  Back  was  ready  to  leave  Indians,  especially  the  old, sick, and  the  misera- 
NofAray  House  on  the  28th  June,  with  16  per-  ble,  soon  found  their  way  to  the  house  of  the 
sons,  consisting  of  steersmen,  carpenters,  artil-  white  men,  in  search  of  that  succour  and  relief 
lerymeu,fishermen,&c.,to  whom  were  afterwards  from  starvation,  which  is  rarely  in  the  power  of 
added  nine  others.     At  Pine  Portage  he  met  with  their  own  countrymen  to  bestow.     It  was  not 
Mr.  M'Leod,  one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company,  till  the  end  of  October  that  the  river  and  the 
and  servants  ;  and  though  this  gentleman  was  on  borders  of  the  lake  were  frozen  over  ;  and,  mean- 
his  way  to  Canada  for  the  re-establishment  of  time,  the  sufferings  of  the  Indians  for  want  of 
his  health,  no  sooner  did  he  learn  the  humane  food  became  extreme.    Towards  the  end  of  De- 
object  of  the  mission.),  than  he  determined  at  cember  absolute  famine  stared  the  whole  party 
once  to  sacrifice  his  own  plans  to  the  pleasure  of  in  the  face.     About  the  middle  of  April,  1834, 
becoming  the  companion  of  Back;    by  which  the  prospects  of  the  party  began  to  brighten,  and 
disinterested  act  six  (lersons,  Mr.  M'I.«od,  his  active  preparations  were  making  for  their  expe- 
vife.  three  children,  and  a  servant,  were  added  d  it  ion  to  the  sea  coast  On  the  25th  of  that  month 
to  the    eight,  who,  with  their   baggage,   had  a  messenger  arrived  with  a  packet,  which  brought 
already  pretty  well  filled  the  single  canoe.  This,  captain   Back  the  welcome  intelligence  of  the 
however,  it  appears,  was  nothing  unusual,  and  safety  of  Ross  and  his  party.    Tliis  intelligence 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  compact  way  in  determined  Back  to  proceed  to  the  shore  of  the 
which  the  Indians  stow  themselves.     From  the  Arctic  sea  with  one  boat  only ;  this  plan  would 
chief  of  these  people,  who  went  by  the  name  of  suit  best  the  reduced  state  of  the  party  and  their 
Le   Camarade  de  Mandeville,    captain   Back  provisions ;  while  those  left  behind  would  have 
received  important  information,  which  he  after-  no  difficulty,  in   the  summer  season,  with  the 
wards  ascertained  to  be  correct,  of  two  great  assistance  of  the  Indians,  not  only  to  supply 
rivers  bevond  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  the  Teh-lou,  themselves  with   food,  but    also   to  collect  a 
and  the  Y'hlew-ee-choh,  the  latter  of  which  he  quantity  for  general  use  against  the  captain's 
was  destined  to  navigate  to  its  source.    On  the  return  from  the  northward.    It  was  the  7th  of 
8th  August,  the  party  reached  Great  Slave  Lake,  June  when  captain  Back,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
and  were  received  at  Fort  Resolution,  a  station  King,  left  Fort  Reliance.    On  the  28th  the  boat 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company,  by  Mr.  M'Don-  was  carried  over  the  last  and  short  portage,, 
nell,  the  gentleman  in  charge.     Determined  to  which  divides  the  waters  running  to  the  soutli 
lose  no  time  in  search  of  the  river  that  was  to  from  those  taking  a  northerly  directien  ;  and  in 
conduct  him  to  the  sea,  captain  Back  set  out  on  the  afternoon  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  launch- 
the  11th  in  an  old  canoe,  with  his  servant,  an  ing  the  boat  into  Back's  river,  which,  from  pre- 
Englishman,  a  Canadian,  two  half-breeds,  and  vious  information,  they  had  every  reason  to  hope 
two  Indians,  on  an  exploring  expedition.    All  would  convey  them  into  the  Arctic  sea.     Mr. 
was  plain-sailing  as  far  as  the  eastern  portion  M'Leod   and  his  party  here  took  leave,  and 
of  Great  Slave  L^ke,  into  which  fell  an  unknown  returned  to  Fort  Resolution  on  the  8th  July, 
river,  with  a  steep  and  rocky  bed,  to  which  the  Back's  party  now  consisted  of  10  persons  only ; 
name  of  IIoar-Frost  river,  was  given ;  this  river  himself  and  Mr.  King,  two  highlanders,  two  half- 
was  so  encumbered  with  cascades  and  rapids  as  breeds,  one  man  from  Orkney,  and  the  English 
to  rendei  it  perfectly  unnavigable.    At  length  a  artillerymen.    The  weight  for  the  boat  to  carry 
narrow  fall  of  20  feet  terminated   its  ascent,  was  3360  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  masts,  sails. 
Beyond  this  was  a  lake,  with  some  dark  fir-trees  oars,  poles,  &c.    On  the  16th  July,  after  having 
on  its  margin ;  and,  further  on,  two  others  of  passed  some  heavy  rapids  and  cascades,  a  large 
considerable  dimensions,  to  one  of  which  Back  stream,  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster, 
gave  the  name  of  Walmesly,  and  to  the  other  fell  from  the  south-east  into  Back's  river.    On 
that  of  Clinton*s  Golden  Lake.    They  then  en-  the  19th  of  July,  having  reached  the  parallel 
tered  another,  the  largest  that  yet  occurred.  To  of  Lat.  66.,  they  entered   a  lake  of  immense 
this  captain  Back  gave  the  name  of  Aylmer,  in  extent,   full  of  deep  bays  on  every  side,  and 
honour  of  the  late  ^vernor-general  of  Canada,  without  any  current.    At  leneth,  on  the  22d  of 
On  the  high  sand  hills,  at  the  eastern  extremity  July,  they  discovered  the  whole  force  of  the 
of  this  lake,  captain  Back  observed  soine  little  water  gliding  smoothly,  but  irresistibly,  towards 
rills  of  water,  which  took  a  northerly  direction  two  stupendous  gneiss  rocks,  from  live  to  eight 
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handled  feet  high«  rising  like  islands  on  either  chilled  beneath  the  ioflaeDce  of  an  arctic  sky. 

side.     From  hence  a  series  of  falls  succeeded,  Even  extensive  tracts,  endowed  with  great  na- 

which  made  it  necessary  to  carry  every  article  of  tural   fertility,    are  destitute  of   culture,    and 

their  cargo  over  a  long  portage.    On  the  29th  covered  with  pine  forests.    The  only  commodity 

July,  they  got  in  sight  of  a  majestic  headland,  fitted  for  trade  consists  in  the  skins  and  furs  of 

in  the  extreme  distance  to  the   north,  on  the  the  numerous  animals  by  which  it  is  tenanted  ; 

eastern  side  of  the  river,  which  had  so  coast-  and  these  being  destined  to  defend  against  the 

like  an   appearance  that  no  doubt  could   be  rigour  of  an  arctic  climate,  are  exceeding  rich 

entertained  of  its  being  one  side  of  the  opening  and  valuable.    To  obtain  them  is  the  chief  mo- 

intothesea;  and  so  it  proved  to  be  on  approach-  tive  which  has  impelled  Europeans  to  traverse 

ing  it,  and  received  the  name  of  her  royal  high-  the  expanse  of  these  boundless  and  dreary  wilds. 

ness  the  princess  Victoria,  now  our  most  gracious  The  native  inhabitants  are  thinly  scattered,  and 

sovereign.  are  all  in  the  savage  state,  and  the  rudest  under 

Captain  Back  thus  sums  up  a  brief  and  general  which  human  society  can  exist.  The  principal 
riew  of  this  impetuous  river:  "This  may  be  con-  chain  of  mountains,  so  far  as  our  imperfect  in- 
sidered  as  the  mouth  of  the  Thlew-ee-choh,  formation  goes,  takes  a  north-easterly  direction, 
which,  after  a  violent  and  tortuous  course  of  630  and  runs  parallel,  first  to  the  Mackenzie  river, 
miles,  running  through  an  iron-ribbed  country,  and  then  to  the  Arctic  ocean,  where  our  recent 
without  a  single  tree  on  the  whole  line  of  its  discoverers  have  given  different  portions  of  it 
banks,  expanding  into  fine  large  lakes,  with  clear  the  names  of  Richardson,  Buckland,  Romanzoff, 
IwriBons,  most  embarrassing  to  the  navigator,  &c.  Rivers  and  other  waters  abound  in  a  reo-ion 
and  broken  into  falls,  cascades,  and  rapids,  to  which,  even  in  its  most  level  tracts,  is  covered 
the  number  of  no  less  than  83,  pours  into  the  with  extensive  forests,  and  subject  to  little  eva- 
polar  sea,  in  Lat.  67.11.  N.  Long.  94.  0.  W.,  poration.  The  two  Sackatchawans,  flowing  from 
about  37  miles  more  south  than  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  range,  unite  and 
the  Coppermine  river,  and  19  miles  more  south  fall  into  Lake  Winnipeg.  From  the  same  quar- 
tban  Back's  river,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  ter  the  Unigjah,  or  Peace  river,  united  to  the 
Bathnrsfs  Inlet"  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  Athabasca^  and  passage  through  Slave  Lake 
notice  the  laborious  exertions  of  the  party  on  forms  the  Mackenzie  river,  whose  course,  from  its 
their  return.  For  36  days  they  had  tugged  their  remotest  head,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than 
boats  against  the  stream  or  over  the  portages,  2000  miles.  Further  to  the  b.  the  Arctic  ocean 
making  about  40  miles  arday,  when,  on  the  20th  receives  the  less  ample  stream  of  the  Copper- 
of  September,  they  fell  in  with  Mr.  M'Leod,  at  mine  river.  Lakes  also  are  largely  produced  by 
Sandhill  Bay,  where  he  had  been  waiting  for  the  copious  waters  collected  on  the  dead  level 
them  four  days.  The  descent  from  henee  to  of  the  great  eastern  plain.  Northwards  along 
Port  Reliance  occupied  only  a  few  days ;  but  the  line  of  Mackenzie  river  are  the  Athabasca, 
the  day  previous  to  their  arrival,  they  found  it  or  Athapescow,  the  Slave,  and  the  Great  Bear 
impossible  to  get  the  boat  over  the  portage  of  lakes,  all  of  large  dimensions.  Numerous 
Anderson's  Falls,  and  were  compelled  to  leave  it  smaller  bodies  of  water  are  spread  over  this 
behind.  Captain  Back's  discoveries  have  been  district,  as  lakes  Walmesley  and  Aylmer^  ex- 
thus  classed  in  the  dth  vol.  of  the  Journal  of  plored  by  captain  Back  and  others,  in  the 
the  Geographical  Society.  He  has  greatly  ex-  newly  discovered  territory  of  Boothia.  These 
tended  the  previously  understood  limits  of  Great  lakes^  however,  in  the  heart  of  an  arctic  region. 
Slave  Lake,  and  ascertained  it  to  be  one  of  the  frozen  for  half  the  year,  and  almost  always  en- 
kkngest  of  those  magnificent  sheets  of  water  cumbered  with  floating  ice,  confer  few  benefits 
which  distinguish  N.  America.  He  has  deter-  on  the  surrounding  country,  and  present  serious 
mined  the  existence  of  other  ]akes*which  extend  obstructions  to  the  traveller. 
from  it  nearly  in  a  NB.  direction  to  the  sea,  the  In  respect  to  the  geology  of  these  most  north- 
waters  of  whkh  for  150  miles  drain  to  the  B.,  ern  regions  of  America,  it  may  be  remarked, 
and  then  N.  and  B.  He  has  discovered  the  that  greenstone,  sandstone,  and  limestone  occur 
soorce,  and  followed  to  its  termination  the  in  pebbles  on  the  shore.  On  the  sea-coast, 
stream  of  a  large  river,  which  traverses  many  of  w.  of  the  Mackenzie  river,  captain  Franklin  col- 
these  lakes,  and  of  which  only  the  name  reached  lected  greywacke,  clay-slate,  limestone,  Lydian 
us  on  Indian  report.  And  he  has  found  the  sea  stone,  quartz,  potstone,  and  rock-crystal.  Brown 
90  miles  a.  of  where  captain  Ross  believed  that  coal,  clay,  ironstone,  pitoh,  coal,  and  limestone, 
he  struck  on  the  American  continent.  were  seen  on  the  shores  opposite  the  Rocky 

In  order  to  supply  the  few  remaining  links  of  Mountains  ;  and  westward,  towards  Icy  Cape, 

the  chain  of  discovery  which  the  efforts  of  Parry,  On  Flaxman's  Island,  Lat.  70.  11.  n.    Long. 

Franklin,  Beechey,  and  the  Rosses  had  thrown  145.   50.  w.,    were    seen    greenish    clay-slate, 

round  the  northern  coast  of  America,  his  ma-  brought  down  by  the  rivulets  and  torrents  from 

jesty's  government,  approving  of  a  recommenda-  the  Rocky  Mountoins.     From  the   B.  end  of 

tion  niade  by  the  Geographical  Society,  again  Lake  Superior,  slightly  converging  towards  the 

despatched  captain  Back,  in  his  majesty's  ship  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  B.  side  of  Great  Bear 

Terror,  in  June,  1836,  for  Repulse  Bay  or  Wager  Lake,  there  is  a  range  of  primitive  rocks  but  little 

Inlet,  thence  to  cross   the  supposed   isthmus  elevated  above  the  surrounding  country.     For 

which  separates  the  two  seas,  and  to  continue  700  miles,  beginning  in  Lat.  50.,  between  these 

ak>ng-shore  to  the  w.  in  his  boats ;  and  thus,  two  ranges,  the  space  is  occupied  principally  by 

we  confidently  trust,  by  determinating  the  north-  horizontal  strata  of  limestone  as  far  as  60''.  N. 

em  limits   and  configuration  of  the  American  The  shores  of  Great  Bear  Lake  are  of  primitive 

continent,  to  complete  the  stupendous  disco-  rocks,  sometimes  rising  into  hills  of  800  or  1000 

veries  of  the  great  Columbus.  feet.    Fort  Franklin  stands  on  a  bay  of  the  w. 

Of  the  vast  region  usually  denominated  North  coast,  and  the  bottom  of  the  bay  and  the  beach 

America^  a  very  large  proportion  is  bleak,  and  are  strewed  with  boulder  of  granite^  syenit« 
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pprphyryy  green-stone,  amygdaloid,  porph^itic  statet.    Id  the  present  Tolume,  it  will  be  ov 

pitcliMtone,  dolomite,  limestone  witli  corallines,  duty  to  gather  up  th«  information  which  trans- 

grey  and  red  sandstone.    Narrow  ridges  of  lime-  piret  in  regard  to  their  civil,  moral,  and  politic 

stone  rise  in  the  country  W.  and  N.  of  Fort  csl  state,  and  to  embody  it  under  their  resiiecti^e 

Frsnklin,  which  Is  otherwise  level  as  far  as  the  titles.     See  Brabil,  Caiu,  Coixucbia,  Panuy 

eye  can  reach.    According  to  Dr.  Richardson,  a  Texas,  &c*    See  also  some  additional  informi^ 

red  sandstone,  which  he  conjectures  may  be  the  tion  in  the  articles  Guatama,  PArAooiriA,  Fvaoo^ 

new  red  sandstone  of  authors,  prevails  on  the  Txriia  Dbi.,-— aSWpp/rmeiil. 

arctic  sea*coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Copper*  The  facility  afforded  by  recent  events  for  the 

mine  river,  in  Long.  116.  w.  eastward,  to  Cape  more  free  intercourse  with  these  fine  countriesy 

Turnagain,  Which  is  in  Long.  109.  w.  Lat  69.  N.  has  naturally  led  to  more  extended  obserYations 

The  gneiss  formation  b  next  in  extent,  and  on  their  physical  as  well  as  their  political  geo- 

ruiis  parallel  within  the  red  sandstone,  extend-  graphy.    Among  other  subjects,  the  hydrography 

ing  from  the  sea  to  Fort  Enterprise,  in  Lat.  of  South  America  has  attracted  the  attention  of 

65»  N.,  presenting  the  true  "  Barren  Ground."  scientific  observers,  and  some  spirited  and  ex- 

The  soological  features  of  these  wild  and  un-  tensive  surveys  have  been  made  of  those  immeosa 

civilixed  tracts  do  not  materialW  differ  from  the  bodies  of  fresh  water  whieh  intersect  this  quarter 

northerly  region  of  Europe.    The  polar,  or  sea  of  the  globe.    It  has  been  observed,  that  tha 

bear,  is  precisely  the  same.    The  musk  ox  (bos  conformation  of  this  vast  region  is  peculiarly 

moschatus)  derives  its  name  from  its  flesh,  when  favourable  to  an  extended  inland  navigation, 

in  a  lean  state,  smelling  strongly  of  that  sub-  The  Andes  skirt  ita  western  shore,  and  ascending 

stance.    It  is  truly  an  arctic  animal,  the  districta  to  a  great  height,  but  descending  as  rapidly, 

it  inhabits  being  the  proper  lands  of  the  Esqui-  leave  between  them  and  the  eastern  coast  a  vast 

maux.     Grass  at  one  season,  and  lichens  at  extent  of  comparatively  flat    country,  divided 

another,  supply  its  only  food.    The  ornithology  into  the  basins  of  the  Orinoco,  Amazon,  and 

assimilates,  m  many  respects,  to  that  of  Arctic  Paraguay.    The  Orinoco  is  navigable  without 

Europe,  as  most  of  the  aquatic  birds  found  in  difficulty  for  260  leagues,  to  the  falls,  or  rather 

one  country  are  common  also  in  the  other.   The  rapids  of  Atures,  where  its  mean  height  abevw 

grouse  of  the  northern  regions  of  America  con-  the  sea  is,  according  to   Humboldt,  not  more 

stitute  the  most  peculiar  feature  in  their  omi-  than  350  feet ;  and  thence,  after  two  short  por- 

thology;  the  species  are  more  numerous  than  taves,  for  above  150  leagues  more,  to  a  poinl^ 

those  of  Europe,  from  which  also  they  are  totally  near  Esmeralda,  where  the  celebrated  bifurca- 

distinct.    The  largest  is  the  centrocircus  uro-  tiou  of  this  river  takes  place,  and  a  portion  of 

phasianus  Sw.,  or  cock  of  the  plains.  its  waters  descends,  aloag  the  natural  canal  of 

The  regions    extending  to    the    north,  and  Casiquiare,tojointheRioNe^roandAmaion.On 

bounded  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  are  scarcely  known,  both  sides,  along  its  course,  it  receives  many  tri- 

unless  in  the  lines  traced  by  the  recent  expedi-  bntaries,  of  which  three  inparticular^the  A  pure, 

tions  of  discovery ;  yet,  from  these,  we  can  form  Meta,  and  Guaviore,  flowing  from  the  westward, 

a  tolerably  correct  idea  ol  their  general  outline,  have  also  long  navigable  oourses.    The  Amaaon, 

The  northern  boundaries  of  Hu&>n*s  Bay  were  again  is  navigable  to  a  little  above  Urarina, 

fully  ascertained  by  the  second  expedition  of  near  the  confluence  of  the  Guallaya,  a  distance 

captain  Parry.    That  expanse  appears  more  pro>  of  760  leagues  from  its  mouth,  flowing  uniformly 

pedyasea,  having  a  communication  not  with  the  along  this  whole  extent,  in  a  direction  fromW. 

Atlantic  only,  but  with  the  Arctic  ocean,  by  the  to  B.  and  receiving  many  tributaries  on  both  sides. 

Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla.    The  nqrih-eastern  By  the  Napo,  Putumayo,  and  Japura  it  is  connect 

extremity  of  America  forms  here  what  is  called  ed  with  the  higher  districts  of  Columbia,  iteown 

Melville  Peninsula,  the  eastern  coast  of  which  upper  navigation  connects  it  with  Upper  Peru ; 

is  washed  by  the  Fox  Channel^  and  part  of  Hud-  and  the  Guallaga  and   Ucayale  descend  to  it 

son's  Bay,  that  extends  north  from  Southampton  from  the  8W.,  along  the  eastern   face  of  the 

Island.    Almost  the  only  land  animals  which  Andes,  from  distances,  as  it  is  said,  of  from  300 

endure  the  rigour  of  winter  are  the  fox,  wolf,  and  to  500  leagues.    By  the  Rk>  Negro,  its  waters 

musk  ox ;  the  deer  take  their  flight  into  milder  communicate  with  those  of  the  basin  of  the 

climates.     The  shores,  however,  are  crowded  Orinoco.    The  Paraguay  is  navigable,  throagh 

with  huge  amphibious  animals,  the  walrus,  in  IS'*  of  Latitude,  from  the  confluence  ofYaurey 

herds  often  of  200  or  300.     Only  a  few  scatter-  in  16.  20.  8.,  to  ita  mouth  near  Buenos  Ayres, 

ed  families  of  Esquimaux  wander  along  the  in  35.  8.;  and  receives,  also,  many  tributaries 

shores  and  islands,  passing  often  over  ice  from  along    its  course,  of  which  four  only  need  be 

one  to  the  other.  Tliey  are,  on  the  whole,  peace-  cited :  the    Parana  and    Uruguay,    from    the 

able  and  friendly,  and  display  no  small  degree  eastward,  rivers  each  neatly  equal  to  the  main 

of  industry,  and  even  ingenuity,  in  providing  for  trunk  in  volume  and  importanoe;  and  from  the 

their  wsnta,  and  fencing  against  the  rigour  of  westward  the  Pilcomayo,  said  to  baaavigable  as 

the  climate.     The  coast  of  the  Arctic  ocean  far  as  Chuquisaca,  and  the  Vermejo»  in  which 

which  bounds  America,  after  being  unknown  for  lanc^  boato  ascend  as  far  as  Tarija. 

many  a^,  has  in  the  late  voyages,  noticed  in  From  these  facta,  it  appears,  that^  with  the 

this  article,  been  explored  for  the  space  of  35  exception  of  one  short  portage  of  three  miles, 

degrees  of  longitude  westward  from  the  mouth  water  flows,  and  is  for  tne  most  part  narigable, 

of  the  Coppermine  river.    See  Arctic  Ooban.  between  Buenos  Ayres,  in  Lat.  35.  8.;   to  the 

AMERICA,  South.    The  chief  interest  con-  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  in  nearly  Lat.  9.  N.    The 

nected  with  this  portion  of  the  globe  is  de-  distance  across  the  continent  from  B.  to  W., 

rived   from  the  changes  which  are  continually  varies  greatly;  but  in  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco  it 

taking   place  in    the  immense  tracts  of  tern-  is  not  under  400  leagues;  in  that  of  the  Amaaon, 

tory  formerly    under    the  dominion  of  Spain  it  is  nearly  1000;  and,  in  that  of  the  Paraguay,  it 

and  Portugal^   which  now   form   independent  varies  fron  200  to  500.    TImH  all  tiia    ' 
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prorfaices  of  South  America  would  be  prodigiously  river  Plata,  her  chief  occupations  were  measur- 
bepeflfeed  by  advantage  hein^  taken  of  these  fa-  iog  meridian  distances,  and  slightly  adding  to 
cilities  for  intercommunication,  cannot  admit  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Abrolhos  shoals,  on  the 
doubt;  but  the  districts  which,  as  at  present  the  coast  of  Braxil.  While  the  officers  were  em- 
most  secluded,  would  be  most  strikingly  improved  ployed  in  their  usual  duties  afloat,  Mr*  C.  Dar- 
by it,  are  those  of  Moxos,  Chiquitos,  and  San-  win,  a  zealous  volunteer,  examined  the  shores: 
ta  Cruc  de  la  Sierra,  in  the  new  state  of  Bolivia,  the  results  of  his  five  years  voluntary  seclusion, 
respecting  which  the  lollowine  statements  are  and  disinterested  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
made  in  one  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  pamphlets,  science,  are  not  yet  made  known.  Geology  has 
Tbe^  contain  about  43,000  square  leagues  of  ter-  been  his  principal  pursuit.  Beginning  with  the 
ritory ;  and  prodace  sugar,  rice,  coffee,  indigo,  right,  or  southern  bank  of  the  wide  river  Plata, 
cocoa,  cotton  (that  of  the  Moxos  being  particn-  every  mile  of  the  coast  thence  to  Cape  Uorn  wat 
larly  tine),  grain,  bark,  and  many  other  valuable  closely  surveyed  and  laid  down  on  a  large  scale, 
drugs,  dyewood,  tobacco,  canes,  hides,  tallow.  Each  harbour  and  anchorage  was  planned: 
&e.  The  only  seaport  with  which  thev  have  any  30  miles  of  the  river  Negro,  and  200  of  the 
communication  is  Lamar  fCobija)  on  the  Pacific,  Santa  Crut,  were  examined  and  laid  down,  and  a 
although  the  junction  of  the  Jaora  with  the  chart  of  the  Falkland  Islands  was  made.  Before 
Pteaeuay  (where  the  latter  becomes  navigable)  going  W.  of  Cape  Horn  it  should  be  remarked, 
»  oaT^  70  l^guea  from  Santa  Anna,  the  capital  that  the  detailed  survey  of  so  much  coast  in  a 
of  Chtqaitos,  100  leagues  from  Santa  Cruz  de  la  short  time,  was  accomplished  by  the  constant 
Sierra,  and  73  leagues  from  Villabella,  in  Matta-  exertions  of  lieutenant  John  C.  -  Wickham) 
gtoaao.  See  further  on  this  subject,  the  articles  Mr.  J.  L»  Stokes,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Usborne,  who 
Amason,  Bsri,  Rio  Naoao,  Oaiitooo,  Essaquuio,  ran  every  risk,  and  worked  by  night  as  well  as 
fte.  Those  who  desire  to  study  the  subject  in  every  day,  in  two  small-decked  boats,  during  the 
defeail,  may  oonsnlt  Humboldfs  Equinoctial  first  year,  and  afterwards  in  a  tender.  The 
Travels,  vols.  iv.  v.  vi.,  referring  to  a  new  Beagle  took  portions  of  coasts  towards  the  south, 
map  of  South  America  published  by  Mr.  J.  Ar-  while  her  detached  party  were  at  work  between 
rowmiCfa,  in  which  the  rivers,  so]  far  as  known.  Port  Desire,  and  Blanco  Bay,  and  afterwards  at 
aie  laid  down  with  great  distinctness,  and  nearly  the  Falkland  Isles.  West  of  Cape  Horn,  as  far 
all  the  requisite  names  aie  inserted.  as  47.  s.,  little  has  been  added  to  the  results  of 

We  have  further  to  notice  in  this  article,  the  the  Beagle^s  first  voyage,  because  nearly  enough 

observations  made  in  the  surveying  voyages  of  the  was  then  done  for  the  wants  of  vessels  employed 

Adventure  and  Beagle,  from  tl^  year  1826  to  in,  or  passing  through,  those  dreary  regions;  and 

1838.    The  best  charts  of  the  South  American  because  there  were  so  many  other  demands  upon 

coasti  which  had  been  made  by  Spain  and  Por-  tiie  surveyors  which  were  of  more  consequence* 

tugal,  were  very  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  a  Between  Lat.  47.  8.  and  the  river  Guayaquil, 

rapidly  growing  tntercouise,  when  France  and  the  whole  coasts  of  Chile  and  Peru  have  been 

Englaiid  undertook  to  explore  and  survey  these  Hurveyed ;  no  port  or  roadstead  has  been  omitted, 

fihoraa  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.    The  French  Of  the  Chonos  Archipelago,  no  charts  existed. 

etattined  the  coast  of  Braail;  the  English,  those  Of  Chiloe,  the  Spanish  charts  were  25  miles  ia 

of  FsMgonia,  Terra  del  Fuego,  Chile,  and  Peru,  error,  in  latitude.    Half  the  coast  of  Chile  was 

Ib  1886,  two  vessels,  the  Adventure,  330  tons,  surveyed  in  detail,  by  lieutenant  B.  J.  Sulivan, 

ooniBattded  by  captain  P.  Pi  King;  and  the  in  a  small  schooner,  and  all  the  coast  of  Peru 

Beagle^SSS  Ions,  under  eaplain  P.  Stokes,  sailed  was  afterwards  closely  examined  and  laid  down 

from  Bnglaad.     Part  of  Bast  Patagonia,  the  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Usbome.    Mr.  Usborne*s  survey 

gieater  portkm  of  the  Straits  of  MageUan,  and  a  was  carried  on  while  the  Beagle  examined  the 

eoBsideftable  extent  of  the   westehi  shores  of  Galapagos  islands,  traversed  the  Pacific  ocean, 

P)atagiMiia»  had  been  examined>  when  the  death  and  returned  to  England,  in  1836,  by  the  way  of 

of  captain  Slokes  caused  a  suspension  of  opera^  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Traced  copies  of  the 

tioas.   Captain  R.  Fitaroy,  by  the  oommander-in*  charti  of  coasts  adjacent  to  Buenos  Ayres,  of  the 

chief  OB  the  station,  was  aftenrards  appointed  to  whole  coast  of  Chile,  and  of  the  greater  part  of 

the  Beagle.    During  1820  and  1830,  the  two  the  shores  of  Peru,  were  given  to  the  respective 

vesetis  continued  the  survey,  assisted  by  a  tender,  governments  of  those  countries,  before  our  vessels 

whose    commander    was    lieutenant    Thomas  left  their  territories,  and  long  before  the  original 

^Gfwves.    In  the  latter  part  of  1830,  thev  re^  documents  could  roach  England. 

twmed  to  England,  having  added  charts  of  the  Having  thus  attempted  to  give  a  general  idea 

aw»  mad  a.  shores  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  besides  of  the  means  employed,  and  course  pursued 

those    of  a  multitude  of  inferior  sounds  and  during  these  voyages,  a  few  sketches  of  those 

pBssBgfes ;  mfofmation  of  other  kinds,  interesting  places  less  known  or  more   interesting   than 

toMMB  of  acienoe,  was  also  acquired.   A  paper  on  others  will  be  added.    Those  almost  boundless 

thiB  SBbJec^  written  by  captain  Kin^,  was  reed  plains  s.  and  W.  of  Buenos  Ayres  have  been  too 

lMBfi)rB  tiie  Royal  Geopaphical  Soci^  of  Lon-  often  and  too  well  described  to  require  further 

4loB,  in  1631,  containing  observations  on  the  notice.    As  pattore  land  they  are  excellent,  ex'- 

geowmpht  of  Term  del  Fuego,  and  the  Straits  cept  in  summer,  when  all  is  parched.    There  is 

of  MageliUh  a  rich  tract  of  country  between  Buenos  Ayrss 

Attheendof  that  year  the  Beagle  again  sailed  and  Cape  Corrieotes,  where  the  soil  is  rich 

frees  PlymoBth,  one  oarticnlar  object  being  the  and  water  is  plentiful.    In  that  tract  there  are 

■wiasuilment  of  meridian  distance%  by  a  Targe  ranges  of  low  hills  running  nearly  b.  and  w. 

BBBsber  of  chronometen.    She  was  ordered  to  From  Blanco  Bay  to  the  river  Negro  is  a  daa- 

fltake  her  voyages  bj  the  shortest  steps,  touch'^  gerous  place.  The  land  is  everywhere  low ;  there 

ing  land  frequently,  for  the  purjrase  of  obtaining  are  many  and  extensive  shoals  and  strong  tides. 

ohsetvatioBs,  tod  asoertaining  the  rates  of  the  Yet,  with  a  pilot  or  correct  charts,  excellent 

it*    Uatil  the  vesael  arrived  in  the  harbours  nty  there  be  readied,  in  which  Mviet 
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might  rest  in  safety.    In  Blanco  Bay  (the  best  the20thof  February,  1835,  took  place.  See  Con 

of  these  harbours)  there  are  from  8  to  12  feet  cbption.    Quitting  the  coast  of  South  America 

rise  of  tide.    If  large  ships  ever  frec^uent  that  the  Galapagos  Islands,  the  dangerous  Archi- 

eart  of  the  coast,  there  must  be  their  asylum,  pelago,  and  the  Keeling  Island  were  examined ; 
lut  there  are  material  objections  to  the  sur-  and  a  chronometric  chain  of  measurement  by 
rounding  country :  water  is  extremely  scarce ;  22  time-keepers,  for  the  first  time,  has  been 
wood  is  not  to  be  procured,  except  at  a  great  carried  from  B.  to  w.  round  the  globe.  A  sum- 
distance.  Unfortunately  the  flue  river  Colorado,  mary  of  this  voyage,  giving  all  the  most  impor- 
which  rises  near  Mendoza,  and  brings  down  a  tant  positions  obtained,  and  the  chief  practical 
g^eat  quantity  of  water  throughout  the  year,  results,  has  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
does  not  run  into  any  of  the  numerous  ports  Geographical  Society,  vol.  vi.,  to  which  the 
near  its  opening.    Low  level  land  extends  8.  to  reader  is  referred. 

the  river  Negro,  and  W.  gradually  rising  to-        ANDES.    This  great  chain  of  mountains  in 

wards  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes.    South  of  South  America  appears  to  form  a  single  and  un- 

tbis  river  the  country  and  coast  change  their  divided  ridge  from  the  most  southern  extremity 

character;    ranges    of   stony    hills,    extensive  of  the  continent  near  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 

barren  plains,  and  steep  cliffs  extend  hence  to  separatini^  into  two  great  longitudinal  ridges  in 

the  strait  of  Magellan.    Only  here  and  there,  the  vicinity  of  Potosi  (Lat.  Id.  35.  s.).    These 

close  to  the  little  ri^er  Chupat,  or  in  an  occa-  ridges  maybe  said  to  be  parallel  to  each  other, 

sional  oasis,  does  a  tree  or  green  herbage  ap-  bound  the  immense  valley  of  Desaguadero,  in- 

pear.    All  this  country  is  exposed  to  severe  cold  eluding  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  and  reunite  at  the 

m  winter  and  excessive  heat  in  summer;  great  northern  extremity,  to  form  again  an  undivided 

and  sadden  changes  of  temperature  take  place,  ndge  in  the  Andes  of  Velcanota  and  Cusco.  The 

when,  after  very  hot  weather,  cold  winds  rush  westernmost  ridge  runs  parallel  with  the  shores 

northwards  with  the  fury  of  a  hurricane.     Even  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  is  distinguished  in  the 

the  wandering  Indians  avoid  this  region,  and  Peruvian  provinces  by  the  name  of  Cordillera 

only  cross  it  to  get  salt,  or  visit  their  burying  of  the  C4>aa(t;  while  the  eastern  ridge  is  denomi- 

places.     In  a  20  days*  excursion   up  the  river  natod  Cordillera;  and  the  northern,  Cordillera 

Santa  Cruz    they  passed    through    a    similar  Real.    The  western  ridge,  or  Cordillera  of  the 

country,  without  variety,  until  extensive  beds  of  Coast,  detaches  itself  from  that  of  the  interior, 

lava  were  found .  overlying  the  whole  country,  in  Lat  20.  8.,  in  the  mountains  of  Lipez  and 


its  mouth,  almost  as  large  and  quite  as  rapid  as  crosses  the  western  Cordillera  near  its  southern 

at  20  miles  from  the  sea.    The  Gallegos  is  ano*  extremity,  where  some  snowy  peaks  rise  upon  it, 

ther  rapid  torrent ;  but  its  size  and  length  do  the  elevation  of  which  can   fall  little    below 

not  nearly  equal  those  of  Santa  Cruz.    On  the  18,000  British  feet.    According  to  the  observa- 

coasts  adjacent  to  these  rivers  the  tide  rises  very  tioos  of  J.  B.  Pentland,  esq.,  communicated  to 

much,  not  less  than  40  feet  at  spring-tides,  the  Geographical  Society  in  1835,  the  western 

Por  an  account  of  Pataoomia  and  Tbura  dbl  Cordillera  attains  a  great  elevation,  and  has 

*  FuBoo,  see  these  articles.  several  snow-capped  peaks,  well  known  to  those 

On   the  W.  coast  of  South  America,  8.  of  who  sail    from  Cobija  to    Arica.     The  most 

Chiloe,  there  are  very  few  acres  of  land  capable  southern  group  of  these  peaks  consists  of  four 

of  cultivation,  and  no  place  which  is  flt  for  the  majestic  nevados,  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 

abode  of  civilized  man.    That  inhospitable  re-  the  neighbouring  provinces  by  the  names  of 

gion  should  be  avoided  by  ships :  though  really  Gualatieri  or  Sehama,  Chungara,  Parinacota, 

full  of  harbours,  it  is  so  dangerous  to  run  in  &od  Anaclache;  these  may  be  seen  from  the  val- 

leeward,  and  so  difficult  to  make  out  the  land,  ley  of  theDesaguaderoon  the  one  side,  and  from 

obscured  as  it  is  generally  by  rain  or  clouds,  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  on  the  other  (Lat.  20. 

that  most  of  them  must  be  nearly  usele^.    A  13.).  The  nevadoofGualatieri  or  Sehama,  which 

heavy  swell  always  sets  towards  the  shore ;  and,  appears  to  be  the  most  elevated  of  the  four,  rises 

though  there  are  no  sand-banks,  there  are  nam-  from  an  extensive  table-land  of  new  red  sand- 

bers  of  out-lying  dangerous  rocks.    Steam  navi-  atone,  above  the  village  of  Cosapa,  in  the  Boli- 

gation  may  be  rendered  useful.    From  the  N.  vian  province  of  Carangas,  five  leagues  distant 

end  of  Chiloe  to  the  fi.  entrance  of  Magellan's  from  Tureo,  in  the  form  of  a  regular  truncated 

Strait  a  steamer  may  go  safe,  except  one  place,  cone,  enveloped  to  its  base  in  perpetual  snow. 

Cape  Tres  Montes.    On  the  mainland  opposite  Masses  of  ashes  and  of  vapour  issue  from  its 

to  Chiloe  ,are  the  southernmost  volcanoes,  of  summit  at  intervals,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 

whose  modem  activity  we  have  no  certain  ac-  its  being  a  volcano  in  activity.    From  a  trigono- 

ooant :  there  are  four  in  sight  of  the  inhabitants  metrical  measuremeut,  executed  at  a  oonsider- 

of  Chiloe ;  each  one,  even  when  tranquil,  is  a  able  distance  from  this  cone,  its  highest  point 

mapificent  object.   None  of  the  mountains  here  appeared   to  be  elevated  4800  feet  above  the 

which  have  been  measured  exceed  9000  feet  in  snow  line  in  the  month  of  March,  from  which  it 

height.    Chiloe,  though  a  fertile  island,  is  ex-  may  be  concluded  that  the  volcano  of  Gualatieri 

posed  to  an  excessive  amount  of  wind  and  rain,  rises  to  an  elevation  of  22,000  feet     North  of 

It  is  the  southernmost  inhabited  part  of  the  Gualatieri  are  seen  to  rise  magnificent  nevados, 

west  coast.    About  Valdivia  the  climate  is  si-  which,  owing  to  their  similarity  of  form,  are 

milar,  and  must  always  be  an  obstacle  to  culti-  known  to  the  Creole  inhabitants  by  the  name  of 

vation.     North  of  Valdivia,  towards  Conception,  Melizzos    or    Twins,    whilst    they  are    called 

is  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world,  in  a  Chungara  and  Parinacota  by  the  Indian  popula  • 

very  healthy  climate.    While  the  Beagle  was  at  tion     The  most  southern  of  these  forms  a  per- 

Valdivia,  the  great  earthquake  at  Conception,  on  feet  truncated  cone,  and  the  northern  resemblea 
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a  dome  or  belL  There  it  little  doabt  that  they  extremity,  and  the  celebrated  mountain  of  Potosi 
are  of  igoeoos  origin,  and  there  is  reason  to  also  belongs  to  it.  The  mean  elevation  of  this 
believe  that  the  volcano  of  Chungara  has  an  ex-  metalliferous  group  does  not  exceed  16,000  feet, 
tensiFe  crater  at  its  summit,  iitill  in  activity,  consequently  none  of  its  peaks  rise  within  the 
although  the  Indians  who  mhabit  the  neigh-  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Between  Putosi  and 
bourhoodin  the  summer  season,  had  not  observed  lUimani  the  eastern  Cordillera  presents  numer- 
it  to  emit  either  ashes  or  vapour.  The  hell-  oos  passes  or  cols,  some  of  which  equal  in  height 
shaped  configuration  of  Parinaco^i  on  the  other  those  of  the  western  Cordillera.  The  most  re- 
hand,  renders  it  probable  that  it  has  been  markable  of  these  are  that  of  Livichuco,  which 
formed  by  one  great  trachytic  elevation.  The  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Oruro  to  ('huqui- 
Nevado  of  Anaclache  does  not  appear  to  exceed  saca,  and  that  of  Challa,  between  Oruro  and 
18^)00  feet,  it  forms  a  rugged  ridge  of  con-  Cochabamba.  The  Nevado  of  I  llimani  is  situated 
siderablelenglhinthedirectiooof  theaxis  of  the  in  Lat.  16.40.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  serrated 
Cordillera,  and  appears  to  be  of  trachytic  origin,  ridge,  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 

Following  the  western  Cordillera  in  a  north-  the   chain  upon  which  it  rises,  offering  four 

erly  direction,  several  snow-capped  peaks  were  principal  peaks  to  the  observer  when  seen  from 

discovered  between  the  parallels  of  18.  51.  and  its  western  side.     From  the  city  of  La  Paz 

17.  30.  s.;  the  centre  of  this  group  may  be  Dxed  (Lat.  16.  30.),  distant  about  thirty  mies,  it  pre- 

near  die  Indian  hamlet  of  Tacora  (Lat.  17. 50.),  sents  itself  with  the  imposing  grandeur  of  Mont 

and  the  Gualillas  Pass,  a  col  or  passage  of  the  Blanc,  when  seen   from  Sullanchen,  or  Monte 

western  Cordillera,  which  attains  an  elevation  Rosa,  from  the  adjacent  valley  of  Macugnaga. 
of  14y830  feet,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  great        North  of  Iliimani  is  situated  the  Nevado  of 

commercial  road  leading  from  the  port  of  Arica  Tres  Cruces;  and  from  Lat.  16.  35.  the  Boli- 

to  La  Paz,  and  the  interior  of  Bolivia.    TheNe-  vian  Cordillera  may  be  said  to  form  an  almost 

vadoa  seen  from  the  roads  of  Arica,  and  from  continuous  line  of  snowy  mountains,  to  ittt  junc- 

Tacna,  belong  to  this  group;  that  of  Chipicani,  tion  with  the  western  Cordillera  in  the  Andes  of 

at  the  south-western  base  of  which  the  hamlet  Vilcanota.     It  is  to  this  portion  of  the  Andes  that 

of  Tacora  is  situated,  consists  of  a  broken  down  the  denomination  of  Cordillera  Real  seems  to 

crater,  aitb  an  active  solfatara  in  its  interior,  have  been  applied  more  particularly.    From  the 

emitting  quantities  of  aqueous  and  acid  vapours,  shores  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  the  Bolivian  Cor- 

which,  by  their  condensation,  give  rise  to  the  Rio  dillera  presents  a  continuous  line  of  Nevados 

Asafrado,  a  considerable  torrent,  that  derives  its  from  Iliimani  on  the  south,  to  San  Juan  del 

name  from  the  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  Oro,  and  Vilcanota  on  the  north.    The  most 

iron  and  of  alumina  which  its  waters  contain  elevated   pinnacles  of    this  range   tower  over 

in  solution.     The  Nevado  of  Chipicani  rises  Sorata,  an  Indian  village,  and  are  known  by  the 

16,998  feet,  and  this  may  be  considered  the  mean  name  of  Nevado  di  Sorata,  or,  as  the  aborigines 

height.     In  Lat.  16.  24. 8.  rise  three  snow-capped  designate    them,  Ancomani,   Itampu,   and    11- 

mountains,  nearly  of  equal  height,  vis.,  Pichu-  hampu ;  the  most  elevated  is  25,250  feet  high, 

Picha,  the  volcano  of  Arequipa  or  Guagua-  -  being  in   Lat.   16.  10.    The  most  remarkable 

Putiaa,  and  Chacani.    The  first  and  third  of  peaks  are  the  Nevada  de  Cacaca,  north  of  La 

these  mountains  form  two  serrated  ridges,  whilst  Paz;  the  Nevado  de  Mezada,  so  called  from  its 

the  second  presents  a  regular  volcanic  cone,  flat  summit;  and  north  of  the  Nevado  of  Sorata, 

rising  to  an  elevation  of  18,300  feet  above  the  that  which  towers  over  the  Indian  village  uf 

levd  of  the  Pacific    The  three  Nevados  of  Are-  Yani.     The  Bolivian   Cordillera,  after    bein^ 

qaipa  are  placed  near  its  maritime  declivity,  but  traversed  by  the  river  Mapiri,  continues  to  funn 

about  ten  leagues  from  the  same  point,  in  a  8B.  an  almost  continued  line  of  Nevados,  until  its 

direction,  is  situated  the  volcano  of  Uvinas,  now  junction   with  the    western   Cordillera  in  the 

extinct,  but  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  pro-  Andes  of  San  Juan  del  Oro,  and  of  Vilcanota. 
doced  an  eruption  that  spread   desolation  for        The  breadth  of  the  Andes,  taken  in  their  full 

many  leagues  around.    It  has  since  ceased  to  extent,  according  to  a  recent  survey,  is  not  less 

bum,  and  presents  an  extensive  crater,  where  the  than  500  miles.    It  appears  to  be  clearly  ascer- 

aboriginea  of  the  surrounding  country  collect  tained  thst  the  inferior  limit  of  perpetual  snow 

anmll  masses  of  alum,  which  they  use  in  dyeing  is  here  mtich  higher  than  in  the  prolongation  of 

their  coarse  woollen  tissues.     The  volcano  of  the  chain  in  the  same  latitude  in  the  northern 

Arequipa,  and  the  adjoining  ridges  of  Pichu-  hemisphere,  and  even  in  its  equatorial  regions. 

Pichu  and  Chacani,  if  they  do  not  rise  above  the  The  passes  most  remarkable  for  their  elevation 

limit  of  perpetual  snow,  approach  very  nearly  to  are  (western  Cordillera)  Altos  de  Toledo.  Lat. 

It.    On  the  prolongation  of  the  western  Cordil-  16.  2.,  elevation,  15,528  feet;    Pass  of  Lagu- 

lera, north  of  Arequipa,  rise  the  Nevados  of  Am-  nillus  (the  Divortia  Aquarum),  Lat.   15.  22., 

bato  andCorpuna ;  and  about  twenty  miles  from  elevation,  15,613  feet,  &c. ;  ^eastern   Cordillera) 

the  same  city,  the  colossal  Nevado  of  Chuqui-  Pass  of  Pacuani,  Lat  16.  33.,  elevation,  15,226 

banba,  so  called  from  a  large  village  situated  at  feet ;  Pass  of  Challa,  Lat.  17. 40.,  elevation,  1 4,70U 

its  base.    The  Nevado  of  ChuquilMimba ha»the  feet;  Ptos  of  Tolapaica,  Lat.  19.  0.,  elevation, 

form  of  a  dome,  appears  to  be  formed  of  one  14,075  feet ;  Pass  of  Lenas,  Lat.  19.  45.,  eleva- 

simultaneonsly  uplifted   mass  of  trachyte,  and  tion,  14,210  feet,  &c    One  of  the  highest  passes 

rises  to  an  elevation  of  21,000  feet.  in  the  Bolivian  Cordillera  is  that  crossed  oy  the 

The  eastern  Cordillera,  which  may  be  called  road  from   Sorata  to  the  valley  of  Tipuani,  at 

also  the  Bolivian,  since  the  greater  part  of  its  the  foot  of  the  Nevado  of  Sorata ;  its  exact  eleva- 

extent  b  comprised  within  the  republic  of  Boli-  tion  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  from  the 

via,  detaches  itself  as  aseparate  chain  in  the  20th  almost  total  absence   of   vegetation,  and   the 

Jaraliel  of  Lat.  south  of  Porco  (19.  50.),  and  of  intense  cold  which  reigns  upon  it,  in  the  warmest 

bCosi  (19. 36.)    The  metalliferous  mountains  seasons,  it  is  concluded  to  be  little  short  of 

■ay  be  consideted  aa  coottitutiDg  its  southern  16,000  feet    Baron  Humboldt  haagirena  omii 
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parative  view  of  the  elevatiou  of  the  higheat  w.  end  in  a  6W.  direction  almost  to  the  eaitern 
peaks,  and  the  mean  height  of  the  chain  of  the  eod  of  Jose  van  Dykes^  a  shallow  ground ;  and 
rlimalaya,  Equatorial  Andes,  and  Alps,   from  as  the  bottom  is  mostly  whitish  sand,  it  appears 
which  it  appears  that  the  mean  elevation  of  the  of  less  depth  than  it  is  in  reality,  as  seven 
Himalaya  chain  exceeds  that  of  the  eastern  Cor-  fathoms  of  water  were  found  on  it;    The  main 
diliera  \>j  420  feet  reef,  to  the  north,  is  occasionally  interrupted  by 
AN  EGA  DA,  island,  West  Indies,  one  of  the  channels,  which  lead  to  spacious  places  for  an- 
group  called  the  Virgin  Islands.  Though  small,  cborage;  but  though  at  the  entrance  they  are  from 
and  containing  but  few  inhabitants,  this  island  four  to  five  fathoms  deep,  the  basins  themselves 
has  caused  the  wreck  of  so  many  vessels,  acoom-  are  often  obstructed  by  shoals,  which  rais«. their 
panied  by  a  great  loss  of  life,  that  a  brief  de-  heads  to  the  very  surface  of  the  water.    At  a 
scription  of  it,  extracted  from  an  elaborate  com-  distance  of  about  two  nautical  miles  from  Man^ 
munication  by  Mr.  Schomburgk,  may  be  service-  of-War  Point,  the  southern  reef  joins  the  main 
able  to  the  voyager  to  the  West  Indies.    It  is  reef.    It  has  been  called  the  "  Long  shoal,**  from 
recorded,  on  good  evidence,  that  upwards  of  the  density  of  the  beds,  which  for  a  considerable 
fifty  vessels  have  been  lost  near  Anegada  within  distance  form  almost  one  entire  mass.    Thence 
the  last  thirty  years.    Pere  Labat,  the   only  the  shoals  become,  with  the  exception  of  the 
early  writer  who  speaks  of  the  lesser  West  India  main  reef,  more  detached ;  the  latter  stretohes 
islands,  observes,  that  the  aborigines  used  it  as  to  the  south-east  till  it  reaches  the  Elbow,  or  ex- 
an  occasional  rendezvous,  where  they  procured  treme  south-eastern  end,  when  it  turns  gradually 
great  quantities  of  oonchs  (strombus  gigas),  and  to  the  south-uest,  forming  almost  half  a  circle^ 
piles  of  these  shells  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  known  by  the  name  of  "The Horse  Shoe.**  The 
oast  end  of  the  island,  but  nowhere  else,  which  depth  of  water  increases  from  this  towards  the 
ReeiTis  to  prove  that  it  was  not  permanently  occu-  east  end  of  Spanish  Town»  bat  there  are  still 
pied,  but  merely  resorted  to  from  time  to  time,  some  dangerous  shallows  in  the  way,  with  only 
At  a  later  period,  the  retired  bays  of  the  island  three  or  even  two  fathoms  of  water, 
served  as  a  lurking-place  to  the  buccaneers.        The  surface  of  the  island  is,  for  the  most  part. 
Kirke  and  Bone  bemg  said  to  have  especially  a  dead  level,  with  only  occasioDally  a  turpentine 
frequented  it;  and  the  latter  has  bequeathed  or   loblolly  tree   overlooking   the  underweod* 
hix  name  to  a  creek  on  the  north  side,  which  However,  on  the  south-eastern  side,  the  ground 
appears  to  have  been  his  favourite  resort.    Ultt-  rises  gradually,  from  N.  to  8..  about  6U  fe^ 
niateiy,  as  the  trade  among  the  West  India  which  is  the  highest  point  of  Anegada,  and  corn- 
islands  became  more  frequent,  and   repeated  monly called  "Frank's Landing.*'   The soutlierm 
siiipwrecks  in  this  qnarter  held  out  hopes  of  sideof  the  island  is  a  continued  mast  of  shelveay 
advantage  to  those  who  mi^ht  be  in  the  neigh-  loosely  covered  with  vegetable  eaith,  more  or 
bourho(xl  to  profit  by  them,  settlers  took  up  less  mixed  with  sand.    This  mould  is  doubtless 
their  permanent  residence  on  the  island.    The  the  decomposed  matter  of  algie,  which,  through 
inhabitants  are  soon  roused  by  the  cry  of  "A  exposure  to  the  sun,  have  lost  their  saline  pro- 
vessel  on  the  reef  I"  Scarcely  is  the  news  an-  perty*  and  form  a  most  excellent  vegetable  earth ; 
nounced,  than  boats  of  every  description,  shal-  — it  is  light,  and  of  a  dark-brown  oolour,  and 
lops  and  sailing  vessels,  are  pushed  off  with  all  leaves  on  the  tongne  a  somewhat  acid  taste, 
haste  towards  the  scene  of  action,  and  it  is  to  be  The  whole  northern  side  is  exposed  to  an  im- 
feared  that  few  are  attracted  by  motives  of  hu-  petuous  sea,  but  mostly  on  the  north-western 
manity.    The  surface  of  the  island  is  the  pro-  part,  where  the  sand  has  formed  little  hillodiit 
d  action  of  the  lithophyte,  based  as  usual  on  a  of  40  feet  in  height.    Behind  the  first  range  is 
submarine  elevation ;  and  as  it  has  been  sup-  a  second,  and  even  a  third :  all  of  which  are  now 
posed  that  the  West  Indies  have  been  detached  covered  by  a  species  of  arundo  and  the  Suriana 
from  the  Floridas  by  an  irruption  of  the  ocean,  marstinia.      Alter    these    little   hillocks    have 
the  whole  may  be  considered  as  a  chain  of  moun-  stretched  for  some  miles  in  an  easterly  diredion, 
tains  projecting  from  the  American  continent,  the  shore  takes  a  rocky  appearance,  and,  iostepd 
The  greatest  length  of  Anegada  is,  from  BBS.  to  of  sand,  detached  pieces  of  limestone  and  coral 
WNW.,    10*07    English    miles;    the   greatest  are  heaped  up,  which  reach  even  a  height  of 
breadth  4**26  Eo|liBh  miles,  which  is  between  30  feet  and  more.    The  productive  soil   ttta 
Pearl  Point  and  Soldier's  Wash ;  the  circum-  chiefly  behind  these  rock^  hillocks.    The  ponds 
ference  is  23  09  miles.    The  surrounding  reef  of  Anegada  form  an  important  feature  in  * 
approaches  nearest  on  the  north  side  of  the  description  of  the  island ; — those  towards  the  w. 
island,  where,  at  a  particular  point,  (^in  Diego  are  of  the  greatest  extent.    Flamingo  pond  h«i 
Bay,)  it  joins  with  the  shore.    The  distance  of  several  small  isles,  which  possess  a  more  vigor- 
the  reef,  on  the  south  side,  is  from  one  to  four-  oas  vegetation  than  the  surrounding  banks,  and 
and-a-half  miles.     On  sounding  close  to  this  resemble  oases  in  a  desert;  they  are  MtBj 
natural  barrier,  on  the  southern  and  western  adorned  with  the  bignonia  leucosyloUk    These 
sides,  a  depth  of  from  four  to  six  fathoms  is  ponds  form,  on  the  a.  side,  a  janction  with  the 
found  ;  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  from  sea ;  and  there  was  likewise  one  on  the  noithem 
six  to  nine  fathoms,  but  at  a  distance  of  one  side,   but  the  hurricane  of  1819    stopped   its 
mile   and-a-faalf,  in  a  northerly  direction,  no  passage.    The  banks  of  the  ponds  are  in  general 
bottom  was  found  at  100  fathoms.    Inside  of  two  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  water; 
the  main  chain  of  shosils,  the  depth  of  wutor  but  sometimes  this  accumulates  se  suddenly, 
varies  very  often  of  a  sudden,  so  that  it  is  only  that  it  overflows  and  inundates  the  whole  soeth- 
wtth  great  skill  and  attention  that  a  small  sloop  em  side.    A  long  continuance  of  dry  weather 
can  b^  navigated  from  B.  to  w.,  and  vtce  versd,  lessens  the  quantity  of  water ;  and  when  this 
and  this  only  on  the  southern  side  ;  on  the  tekes  place  during  the  month  of  August^  a  large 
north  side  it  is  quite  impossible,  fts  the  reef  quantity  of  salt  may  be  obtained  from  some  of 
btratches  to  the  Bhora    There  coitends  from  the  the  ponda,   Fkeah  wntec  is  (ovatA  ift  giett  i^tBd* 
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aBee  on  almoBl  every  part  of  the  island,  fre-  yet  not  one  instance  of  fish-poison  has  beeQ 

qvently  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  known  in  Anegada ;  the  yellow-billed  sprat^  the 

sea,  and  sorrounded  by  salt-ponds.     On  the  largest  baracouta,  and  even  the  amber-fish,  are 

N.  side,  near  Loblolly  Bay,  are  a  range  of  shelf-  eaten  with  impunity.     This  is  probably  to  be 

boles,  called  "  the  Wells,"  which  are  filled  with  accounted  for  from  their  feeding  on  some  poison^ 

fresh  water.    One  would  suppose  that  the  cli-  ous  plant.    Of  reptiles,  snakes  are  common  to 

mate,  considering  the  low  situation  of  the  island  the  Virgin   Islands,  but  not  venomous.    The 

and  the  effluvia  which  escape  from  the  ponds,  ^reen  turtle  (chelooia  mydas)  deposits  frequently 

would  be  unhealthy ;  bat  the  eiamples  of  Ion-  its  eggs  in  the  sandy  bays.    The  feathered  tribe 

rty  prove  almost  the  contrary.    As  soon  as  is  very  numerous,    and   among  the  strangers 

raiay  season  sets  in,  and  the  lowest  parts  of  which  visit  Aneeada  the  flamingo  (photnicopterus 

the  island  are  inundated,  fevers  and  influensa  ruber)  distinguishes  itself,    lliey  arrive  usually 

prevail.     Fogs,  equal  to  those  on  the  cootinent,  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  Orinoco  inon- 

rise  here  very  suddenly.    In  calm  and  clear  dates  its  shores,  and  deprives  them  of  the  means 

weather,  and  chiefly  at  high  water,  objects  at  of  procuring  themselves  food.    With  the  first 

Vifgin  Gorda,  which,  at  other  periods,  are  en-  southerly  wind,  at  that  period,  they  approach  in 

tirely  invisible,  seem  to  rise  above  the  surface  flocks  of  hundreds,  and  choose  Flamingo  pond 

of  the  water,  leaving  apparently  a  vacancy  be-  for  their  favourite  abode ;  whence  they  proceed 

tween ;   and  trees,  rocks,  &c.,  appear,  accord-  every  morning  at  sun-rise  to  the  reefs'  where 

ingly,  to  hover  in  the  air.     It  is  well  known  that  they  feed  till  the  sun  draws  near  the  horiion, 

the  West  India  islands  are  subject  to  severe  when  they  return.     It  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 

earthquakes :  but  Mr.  Gildersteve,  who  has  lived  several  hundreds  drawn  up  in  a  regular  form, 

for  the  last  twenty  years  in  Anegada,  and  who  resembling  the  figure  of  a  cross,  approaching 

is  a  man  of  great  respectability  and  veracity,  from  the  w.,  flapping  their  mighty  wings,  and 

asaerts  that  he  recollects  but  very  few  there,  the  sun  reflecting  his  rays  upon  their  rose-eo- 

and  those   slight.    A  heavy  shock  was  felt  in  loured  breasts,  the  air  resounding  with  their  cry, 

Ortober,   1630,  in  Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda,  St.  which,  consisting  of  several  cadences,  has  beea 

Tliomas,  ftc,  of  which  nothing  was  known  in  compared  by  the  inhabitants  to  singing.    Ofl 

Anrgada;  and,  on  another  occasion,  a  shock  was  the  Spanish  Main  these  birds  are  held  sacred' 

experienced  on  the  23d  April,  1831,  in  Anegada,  and  are  in  no  way  molested  bv  the  superstitions 

vhich  was  not  felt  in  Tortola,  exciting  a  douht  of  inhabitanti^    Unfortunately  their  flesn  is  palat> 

the  submarine  oommanication  between  them.  able,  and  the  Anegadians,  not  influenced  by 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Anegada  are,  religious  awe,  commit  annually  great  destruction 

in  some  respects,  singular;  several  species  of  amongst  them.    The  ponds  are  frequented  by 

malpi^htt,  mimosa,  eugenia,  croton,  agave,  epi-  large  flocks  of  docks;  hssmatopus,  ardea,  chara- 

deadrum.  frc,  are  found  here,  though  unknown  drius,  &&,  which,  on  the  approach  of  man,  tisa 

in  any  of  the  other  Virgin  Islands.    The  dis-  over  the  surface  of  the  ponds^  and  fill  tha  air 

penion  in  tribes  of  these  plants,  leaves  no  doubt  with  their  deafening  cry.    With  the  exception 

that  the  aeeds  have  been  carried  there  by  the  of  domestic  animals,  Anegada  has  but  one  spe- 

currents,  and  perhaps  also  by  birds,  which  arrive  cies  of  mammalia  in  abundance^  and  that  is  the 

regularly  from  the  Spanish  Main  at  two  periods  rat    They  are  really  a  scourge,  and  march  dur- 

oftfaey>ear:  the  madreporamuricataand  porites  ing  night  in  great  numbers  over  beds,  chairs, 

abound.  Ceratophydss  are  more  on  the  southern  and  tables,  and  sometimes  intrude  during  day. 

side  thaa  ^le  northern  and  eastern.    Generally  The  popu]atk>n  of  Anegada  consists,  at  present, 

speaking,  the  different  tribes  of  polypi,  acalephse,  of  eleven  white,  and  twenty-one  coloured  and 

aiad  eehiiiodematse,  are  numerous  round  Ane-  black  families.    Mr.  Schomborgk  is  of  opinion, 

gada.    Of  all  the  insects  the>mosquito  (a  species  that  a  strong  north-weriterly  current  sets  towards 

of  siiMclia  or  atractocera)  are  the  most  trouble*  this  island,  and  that  for  want  of  knowing  this 

some  ia  the  island.    Qf  other  venomous  insects  fact  many  vessels  have  been  wrecked.    There  is 

there  are  the  soolopendra  monsitans,  scorpio  also  a  remarkable  current  inside  the  leefs  of 

anerioana,  black  and  blue  spiders ;  the  bite  of  Anegada,  which  sets  along  the  shore  from  w.  to  b. 

the  latter  is  dangerous,  causing  sodden  in  flam-  on  the  N.  side,  and  from  B.  toW.on  the  a.  side  of 

nation.    It  is  curbos  that  there  are  no  black  the  island,  till  it  completes  the  round,  when  it  is 

worma,  or  gongolas  (julos  fuscus)  to  be  met  disdiarged  through  a  channel  near  the  w.  end. 
with,  thoo^  ttiere  ate  great  numbers  in  the        ANGUILLA,  or  Snakb  Islanb,  island,  West 

other  Virgin  Islands.    The  species  of  Crustacea  Indies.     In  1650  it  was  diiicovered  and   oolo^ 

are  minieious,  and  afford  a  considerable  addi-  nixed  by  the  English,  in  whose  possession  it  has 

tioa  to  the  sustenance  of  the  inhabitants.    The  ever  since  remained,  subject,  however,  to  traa- 

tellina  radiata  is  found  in  tlie  matest  pfifection,  sient  incursions  from    the   French    and    froas 

and  sometimes  a  pretty  specimen  of  the  queen  pirates,  and  to  a  brutal  attack  and  pillaire  from 

conch  (boccinom  flammemn).    During  the  month  the  murderers  under  Victor  ti agues  in  1796 ;  in 

of  May,  when  the  tide  is  the  lowest,  and  the  every  instance,  however,  the  islanders  have  dis- 

water  retires  from  the  reefs,  the  olive  (volute  played  a  noble  spirit   of   independence    and 

spec)  is  foroed,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  to  leave  bravery.      Anguilla  is  flat,  without  mountains 

its  place,  and  crawl  towards  the  water;  con-  or  rivers,  and  with  a  deep  chalky  soil.     Nine- 

sideraMe  quantities  are  taken  during  that  time,  tenths  of  the  country  are  entirely  uncultivated  : 

bat  they  are  common  and  of  no  value.  in  some  parts  a-few  coppices,  but  most  com- 

The  surroanding  sea  abounds  in  good  fish,  to  monly  a  species  of  myrtle,  called  by  the  negroes 

which  the  ponds  add  likewise  their  number ;  maiden-berry,  seems  to  cover  the  whole  ttoil ; 

connected  with  these  one  fact  is  remarkable,  the  roads  are  level  grassy  tracts,  and  the  houses 

It  is  well  known  that  the  yellow-billed  sprat  and  hots  of  the  inhabitants  are  scattered  about 

and  aoane  aCher  fish  are  oocasiooalW  poisonous,  in  a  picturesque  manner,    in  the  centre  of  the 

aad  asa  kDOWo  to  kmre  eamoi  immediate  death/  ialaad  is  a  salt  lake,  yielding  tannal&y  3^^)0^000 
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bntbclt,  a  gtmii  part  of  which  was  wont  to  Anally  roie,  tn  maste,  in  arms  ajg^intt  Parke, 
be  exported  to  America.  The  soil  yields  freely  who,  with  the  aid  of  tlie  queen's  troops,  gal- 
sugar,  cotton,  maiae,  and  provisions,  and  many  lantly  defended  himself  for  some  time,  until 
cattle  are  reared.  The  climate  is  extremely  many  of  the  soldiers  were  killed  and  the  go- 
healthy,  and  the  people  (amounting  in  1819  to  vernor  and  several  of  the  officers  woundei; 
whites,  360;  coloured,  320  v  and  slaves,  2451)  the  unfortunate  Parke  was  then  dragged  into 
are  strong  and  active.  The  colonists  have  a  the  streets,  his  clothes  torn  from  him,  and  his 
chief,  who  is  confirmed  in  his  office  by  the  go-  back  broken  with  the  musket  stocks,  in  which 
▼emment  of  Antigua,  and  a  deputy  is  sent  to  condition  he  soon  expired.  Antigua  is  nearly  an 
the  St.  Kitt*s  Assembly.  oval  shape,  with  a  very  irregular  coast,  indented 

ANTARCTIC  OCEAN.  This  expanse  of  with  numerous  bays,  and  almost  surrounded 
water,  surrounding  the  South  Pole,  is  out  little  by  islets,  rocks,  and  shoals.  More  than  one- 
known.  It  joins  the  Pacific  ocean  in  Lat.  f>Q,  0.  half  of  the  island  on  the  NB.  is  low,  in  some 
8.,  and  the  Indian  ocean  in  that  of  40.  0.  Float-  places  marshy,  but  interspersed  with  gentle  ac- 
ing  ice  occurs  in  every  part  of  it ;  but  it  is  very  divities  and  swelling  eminences,  which,  if  oo- 
abundant  within  the  parallel  of  60  degrees.  It  vered  with  trees,  would  present  the  beautiful 
was  long  supposed  that  a  large  continent  of  hill  and  dale  scenery  of  England.  Towards  the 
land  and  fixed  ice  occupied  the  greater  part  8.  and  sw.  the  elevation  of  the  land  gradually 
within  the  antarctic  circle.  In  1819,  captain  increases,  forming  round-backed  hills  of  a  mo- 
Smith  discovered  land  lying  between  Lone,  derate  height,  generally  running  B.  and  v., 
5d.  0.  and  65.  0.  W.,  and  beginning  at  Lat.  62.0.  intersected  by  cultivated  valleys,  and  partially 
Mr.  Waddell  has  since  examined  this  quarter  clothed  with  small  trees  and  brushwood.  No 
nearer  the  Pole,  which  he  believes  to  be  free  island  in  the  West  Indies  can  boast  of  so  many 
from  fixed  ice.  An  expedition  on  a  large  scale  excellent  bays  and  harbours,  but  they  are  aU, 
for  discovery  in  this  ooean,  as  well  as  the  Pa-  except  those  of  St.  John,  English  Harbour,  and 
cific,  was  fitted  out  in  the  United  States  in  the  Falmouth  (which  require  pilots),  difficult  of 
year  1836,  and  was  expected  to  sail  during  the  access.  The  other  bays  and  harbours  are  St. 
present  year  (1837).  It  consisted  of  a  frigate  Freeman*s(attheentranceof  English  Harbour), 
of  36  guns,  a  store  ship  of  360  tons,  two  brigs  Reodesvous  Bay,  Morris  Bay,  Five  Island  Har- 
of  about  260  tons,  and  a  schooner  of  120  tons,  hour,  Lydesenfis  Bay,  Parharo,  Nonsuch,  and 
The  first  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  ex-  Willougbby  harbours,  and  Indian  Creek,  con- 
amine  thoroughly  the  Pacific  ocean,  to  ascer-  tiguous  to  Freeman's  Bay.  St.  John's,  the 
tifin  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  many  is-  capital,  is  irregularly  laid  out,  pretty  large,  and 
lands  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  re-  built  on  the  NW.  side  of  the  island,  at  the  bead 
ported  by  whale  ships  and  others ;  and,  if  found,  of  a  large  but  not  deep  harbour ;  the  N.  side  of 
to  survey  them  and  fix  their  position.  Sober-  which  is  partly  fornoMBd  by  an  elevated  rock, 
dinate  to  this  was  the  intention  of  pushing  called  Rat  Island,  about  midway  up  the  har- 
during  the  fine  season  as  far  8.  as  practicable,  hour,  and  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
and  of  exploring  the  unknown  regions  of  the  causeway,  which  is  submerged  at  high  water. 
Antarctic  ocean.  An  act  passed  congress  for  a  On  this  isle  a  regiment  was  stationed  during  tbe 
grant  of  60,000  dollars  towards  its  outfit ;  and  war,  but  the  buildings  are  now  solely  used  as  a 
lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States*  colonial  hospital.  Monk's  Hill  (a  military  sta- 
navy,  a  scientific  and  intelligent  officer,  visited  tion)  gradually  rises  from  the  bottom  of  Fal- 
London,  Paris,  and  Munich  for  the  purpose  of  mouth  Bay,  and,  as  it  ascends,  becomes  pie- 
procuring  the  best  instruments  that  these  three  cipitous,  till  surmounted  by  Great  George  Fort, 
capitals  could  produce.  The  result  is,  of  course,  at  the  height  of  625  feet,  commanding  to  the 
not  yet  known.    See  Pacific.  n.  and  NB.  an  extensive  view  of  a  highly  culti- 

ANTIGUA  (named  by  Columbus  at  its  dis-  vated  country,  overlooking  the  bay  below  the 

ooveiy  from  a  church  in  Seville,  Santa  Maria  do  peninsula  of  Middle  Ground,  English  Harbour, 

la  Antigua),  next  to  Barbadoes  and  St.  Christo-  and  the  Ridge ;  whilst  in  the  distant  horison  are 

pher's,  is  the  oldest  of  the  British  colonies  in  to  be  seen  Guadaloupe,  Montserrat,    and,    in 

the  Leeward  Islands,  having  been  settled  by  Sir  clear   weather,  Nevis   and    St.    Christopher's. 

Thomas  Warner  with  a  few  English  familea  in  English  Harbour  is  a  very  complete  dock-yard, 

1632.    In  1666,  a  French  armament  from  Mar-  on  a  small  scale,  surrounded  by  hills,  on  one  of 

tinique    and    Guadaloupe,    assisted    by    some  which,  at  the  NB.,tiie  naval  hospital  b  situated. 

Caribs,  got  temporary  possession  of  the  island,  With  the  exception  of  a  few  scanty  rivulets 

and  plundered  the  planters  unmercifully.    By  amongst  the  hills,  the  whole  island  is  destitute 

the  treaty  of  Breda  the  bland  was,  in   1688,  of  running  water;   ponds  and    tanks    are    the 

finally  settled  under  the  British  dominion,  and  mainstay  of  the  planters. 

bjT  means  of  free  trade,  and  beneath  the  aus-        The  soil  of  the  high  lands  is  of  a  red  clay, 

pices  of  the  Codrington  family >  rapidly  pros-  argillaceous,  with  a  substratum  of  marl ;  in  the 

I>ered.    An  occurrence  which  took  place  in  An-  low  lands  it  is  a  rich  dark  mould,  on  a  sub- 

tigua  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  not  less  for  its  stratum  of  clay.    The  most  superficial  strata  oc- 

daring  and  san|^uinary  nature  than  because  it  cupy  the  N.  and  b.  parts,  and  are  of  a  calcareous 

has  no  parallel  in  our  colonial  annals.    In  1706,  formation ;  and  the  outline  of  the  district  is  in 

colonel  Daniel  Parke  (a  man  whose  character  round  hills  and  knolls,  similar  to  those  found  in 

has  been  alternately  condemned  and  praised)  the  chalk  districts  of  England.    Owing  to  the 

succeeded  to  the  jp^vernment  of  Antigua,  vacant  elevation  of  the  land,  and  the  absence  of  woods, 

by  the  death  of  sir  Christopher  Codrington.  the  climate  of  Antigua  is  dry,  and  the  rainy 

During  four  years  of  colonel  Parkers  adminis-  season  so  uncertain  that  sometimes  a  great  part 

tration  par^  spirit  and  colonial  femfs  rose  to  the  of  the  hurricane  season  passes  away  without 

greatest  height ;  the  House  of  Assembly  refused  rain.    The  dry  season  generally  commences  in 

80  be  ditaolved  by  the  governor ;  the  coloDiftB  J«niuvy«  Qontiaaing  to  April  or  May  i  and  Irom. 
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June  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  rains  are  usually  angar  plantatioDt  for  the  ipaoe  of  one  ^r,  9»d 
abundant.  Anti^a  is  roost  boantifallj  sap-  also  for  settlement  in  the  parishes  in  which 
plied  with  a  variety  of  edible  vegetables  and  their  present  residences  are  situated  for  the  same 
fruits:  the  yam^ sweet  potato^  cassave,  cabbage,  period.  In  case  of  insubordination  or  improper 
turnip,  canoty  radish,^  eddoe,  squash  pump-  conduct,  two  magistrates  to  have  the  power  of 
kin,  cucumber,  plantain,  ochro  (spinach;,  &c.  removing  them.  Food  and  clothing,  as  now 
are  among  the  former ;  and  among  the  latter  are  provided  by  existing  laws,  to  be  supplied  to  the 
the  orange,  mango,  guana,  shaddock,  sweet  old,  infirmj  and  young  for  one  year,  at  the  pro- 
lemon,  pinef  apple,  sapadillo,  pomegranate,  prietor's  expense ;  and  reasonable  wages  allowed 
grenadilla,  plum,  g^pe,  almond,  alligator  and  to  all  the  able  and  competent  labourers.  The 
other  pears,  melon,  citron,  banana,  cashew, ,dil-  laws  of  the  island  relative  to  the  slaves  to  be 
doe,  redcap,  soursop,  bread,  jackfruits,  &c  abrogated,  and  the  statute  law  of  Eneland  to 
Sugar  is  the  staple  of  die  island,  but  other  pro-  take  their  place.  In  the  words  of  this  most 
ductions  are  now  b^ng  attended  to.  Among  righteous  Act:  "  From  and  after  the  1st  of  Ao- 
the  medicinal  plants,  spices,  and  trees  are  a  gust,  1834,  slavery  shall  be  and  is  hereby  utterly 
species  of  absinthium,  aloe  perfoliata,  amomum  and  for  ever  abolished  and  declared  unlawful 
zinziber,  anisum  vulgare,  datura  stramonium,  within  this  colony  and  its  dependencies." 
guaicum  officinale,  several  species  of  menthae,  ARABIA.  This  interesting  country  has  been 
rosmarinus  officinalis,  quassia  excelsa,  &c.  explored  in  several  directions  within  the  last 
poioea  grass  is  extensively  cultivated.  The  few  years.  We  shall  notice  the  expeditions  for 
coast,  bays,  and  harbours  are  plentifully  supplied  this  purpose  according  to  their  dates.  In  1828 
with  excellent  fish :  amongst  the  most  numerous  M.  lAon  de  LAborde,  son  of  an  honorary  mem- 
are  the  herring,  mackarel,  baracouta  (of  great  her  of  the  Geographical  Society,  with  a  compa- 
siz^),  glouper  (sometimes  50  pounds),  toad  nion,  set  out  from  Cairo,  intending  to  visit  Suez, 
(poisonous),  mauget,  hedgehog,  hog^fish  (poi-  the  wells  of  Moses,  the  baths  of  rharaob,  and 
sooous),  jew-fish  (large  and  dear),  snapper,  Sar bout  el  Cadem ;  to  proceed  to  Akaba,  passing 
Aitfork,  squirrel,  chubb,  snitt,  flounder,  mullet,  by  the  north  of  Sinai ;  to  send  for  the  Aiaouin 
parrot  (coloured  like  the  bird),  eel  (like  a  ser-  chiefs,  and  under  their  protection  to  penetrate 
pent),  silver,  luck,  and  ink  (sheddini^  ink  when  to  Wady  Monsa ;  and  to  return  by  a  different 
caught)  fishes,  abacore  (a  large  size),  shark  route  to  Sinai.  From  Cairo  the  travellers 
(plentiful),  doctor  (has  a  lance  in  "the  tail),  crossed  the  desert  to  Suez  and  reached  Wady  el 
sprat  (two  varieties,  one  poisonous),  king,  fry,  Mokatteb,  remarkable  for  its  Sinaitic  inscrip- 
vbitentng  (poisonous),  queen  mullet,  ten-  tions,  the  celebrated  monuments,  tombs,  &c., 
pounder,  and  craw-fish  cat  (a  curious  fish  with  whichM.de  Laborde  thinks  certainly  Egyptian ; 
five  prongs,  which,  if  left  on  the  skin,  sucks  thence  thc^  descended  towards  the  bleanitic 
blood).  In  1821  the  male  slaves  in  Antigua  gulf,  by  the  great  Wady  Zackal,  or  wilderness 
were  14,531 ;  females,  16,533.  Total,  31,064.  of  Sinai,  which  leads  by  a  continned  declivity  in 
Total  number  of  whites,  6162.  an  easterly  direction  to  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Antigoa  is  legislated  for  by  a  governor,  legis-  Sea.  This  route  is  described  as  the  most  sin- 
lative  council,  and  house  of  assembly,  the  latter  gular  the  imagination  can  picture.  The  valley, 
coBsiatinf  of  a  speaker  and  25  members,  repre-  shut  in  within  a  width  of  about  50  paces  by 
seating  the  capital  town  (St  John's)  and  twelve  masses  of  granite,  of  from  1000  to  1200  feet  in 
divisions,  or  six  parishes,  into  which  the  island  height,  which  often  rise  like  perpendicular  walls 
is  divided.  The  governor  of  Antigua  is  also  even  to  their  very  tops,  exhibited  the  appear- 
govemor  and  commander  in  Anguilla,  the  Virgin  ance  of  a  Cyclopean  street,  the  ravines  branching 
Islands  and  Dominica ;  he,  however,  generally  out  from  which,  on  each  side,  seem  to  be  adjoin- 
remains  stationary  at  Antigua.  The  governor  is  ing  struts  all  beloujnng  to  some^  ancient  and 
chancellor  of  each  island  by  virtue  of  his  office ;  aluindoned  town.  The  extraordinary  shapes 
but  commonly  holds  his  court  in  Antigua.  In  and  immensity  of  the  masses  accumulated  on 
hearing  causes  from  the  other  islands  he  acts  the  right  and  left  were  calculated  to  terrify  and 
alone,  but  in  cases  which  arise  in  Antigua  he  is  almost  overwhelm  the  mind.  The  silence  pre- 
asitisted  l>v  a  council ;  and  by  an  act  of  the  as-  vailing  all  around  was  that  of  the  grave :  the 
serably  of  this  island,  the  president  and  a  oer-  wind  was  unheard  amidst  these  almost  subter- 
tam  number  of  the  council  may  determine  chan-  raneous  passages,  the  sun  touched  with  its 
eery  causes  during  the  absence  of  the  governor,  golden  hue  only  the  most  elevated  points,  and 
The  other  courts  of  this  island  are  a  court  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  place  would  have  been 
king's  bench,  a  court  of  common  pleas,  and  a  undisturbed  had  not  every  step  and  every  sound 
court  of  exchequer.  Mr.  Martin,  in  his  *'  British  of  the  voice  been  re-echoed  from  the  steeps  on 
Colonies,"  published  in  1835,  states  that  there  each  side.  From  Dahab,  the  Midian  of  Jethro, 
are  19  public  or  free  schools  in  the  bland,  pro-  or  the  Eleanitic  g^lf,  they  continued  their  jour- 
viding  fbr  1216  scholars;  the  number  of  places  ney  to  the  north-east  as  far  as  Akaba,  at  the 
of  worship  are  22,  capable  of  containing  3618  head  of  the  gulf,  where  they  met  the  Aiaouin 
persons,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  chiefs,  and  arranged  with  them  to  be  conducted 
church  establishment  is  £5560  per  annum.  To  safely  to  Petra.  Their  route  led  in  a  NNB. 
the  honour  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  an  direction  for  60  miles,  along  the  Wady  Araba, 
act  passed  the  island  assembly,  13th  February,  the  plain  of  Ezion  Gaber.  As  they  approached 
1834,  and  was  ratified  by  the  council  two  days  Petra,  the  view  exhibited  a  vast  frigntful  de- 
after,  decreeing  the  emancipation  of  every  slave  sert— -a  chaotic  sea,  the  waves  of  which  were 
in  the  island  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  unqua-  petrified.  Following  the  beaten  road  they  saw 
lified  from  all  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  Mount  Hor,  crowned  by  the  tomb  of  the  pro- 
British  parliament,  with  reference  to  apprentice-  phet ;  the  road  then  lesids  to  the  heights,  whence 
ship.  The  bill  provides  for  locating,  in  their  is  seen  *'  the  most  enchanting  picture  which  n»- 
'  domiciies,  all  the  slaves  residing  upon  ture  has  wrought  in  her  grainiest  mood  of  cre»- 
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liiHi»  or  whidi  iii«ii  have  yet  beqaealfaed  to  th«  SinaL  Ltt.  28.  N.  Lod^.  34.  b.  LyiBg  off  ite 
geDerationa  that  were  to  follow  them.  With  the  ea«torn  side  is  the  small  island  of  Tiram,  sepa- 
vast  necropolis  of  Petra  before  htm,  the  specta-  rated  from  the  main  by  a  narrow  and  shallow 
tor  hesitates  for  a  moment  as  to  which  of  the  passage.  The  land  forming  the  cape  is  a  long 
two  he  is  the  more  to  admire;  nature,  who  invites  narrow  tract  nearly  divided,  about  six  miles 
bis  attention  to  her  matchless  girdle  of  rocks,  or  from  the  extremity,  by  a  deep  bay.  Five  miles 
the  men  who  feared  not  to  intermingle  the  further  to  the  northward,  a  nnge  of  mountains 
works  of  their  genius  with  such  splendid  efforts  takes  its  rise,  and  extends  nearly  the  whole 
of  creative  power."  Several  travellers  have  been  length  of  the  peninsula ;  their  general  elevation 
foiled,  by  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  guides,  may  be  estimated  at  from  3000  to  5000  feet,  and 
in  attempting  to  explore  this  place ;  but  M.  de  during  the  winter  months  the  summit  of  the 
Laborde  was  more  fortunate,  he  entered  at  the  highest  is  frequently  covered  with  snow.  About 
soutli-western  angle  of  the  city.  The  monument  ten  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  cape,  are  two 
on  the  north  side,  called  El  Deir,  or  the  Con-  small  harbours  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
vent,  the  most  distinguished  by  its  sise  and  narrow  neck  of  land ;  both  are  included  by  the 
beauty  of  workmanship,  was  never  before  visited.  Arabs,  when  speaking  of  them,  under  the  name 
This  astonishing  work  of  art  exhibits  a  compact  of  Sherm  or  Shermiin;  but  they  are  also  sepa- 
mass.a  monolitlK  monument,  in  fact,  of  enormous  rately  distinguished,  one  called  Sherm-el-Sheikh, 
dimensions,  by  way  of  ornament  in  front  of  the  from  the  tomb  of  a  sheikh  at  the  extreme  end 
mountein.  Ita  preservation  is  perfect ;  and  the  of  the  bay ;  and  the  other,  Sherm-el-Moyah, 
vastness  of  its  dimensions  compensates  in  some  from  ita  having  some  wells  of  water  in  iti 
degree  for  ita  defecta;  and  even  the  fantastic  vicinity.  These  harbours  were  visited  by  sir 
character  which  it  preaento  is  curious  with  re-  Home  Popham  in  1»01,  and  are  marked  in  his 
ferenoe  to  the  history  of  the  arta,  when  compared  chart  as  spota  where  water  may  be  procured, 
with  the  different  edifices  which  were  constructed  but  the  water  is  of  a  very  indifferent  quality, 
about  the  time  of  their  revival.  It  forms  a  link  The  Bedouins  are  unwilling  to  part  with  the  few 
between  their  decline  in  the  I3th  and  14th  cen-  sheep  they  possess,  and  no  other  supplies  are 
turies,  and  their  restoration  in  the  15th.  In  procurable  here.  The  red  and  yellow  earths 
front  of  it  is  a  lofty  rock,  to  which  an  artificial  which  abound  in  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ascent  is  formed ;  and  on  the  top,  on  a  level  anchorage,  are  used  by  the  Arab  mariners  for 
platform,  a  Ime  of  columns,  the  bases  of  which  their  boata,  as  substitutes  for  paint  {  and  near 
are  still  in  their  places,  and  a  subterraneous  the  tomb  in  Sherm-el-Sheikh  they  procure  an 
chamber,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  a  abundance  of  rock  salt,  for  shipping ;  the  north- 
niche,  sculptured  with  great  care,  though  in  an  em  inlet  appears  preferable  to  the  southern, 
extiemely  defective  style.  From  this  platform  Travellers  who  are  proceeding  in  native  boatv 
the  eye  commands,  on  one  side,  the  monument  to  Kosai'r,  less  anxious  to  visit  Thebes  than 
of  El  Deir  and  the  vallenr  of  Mouse,  and  on  the  to  effect  a  quick  passage  to  Europe,  may  land 
other,  the  chaos  of  rocks  piled  at  the  foot  of  here,  and  proceed  on  camels  to  T6r  or  Sues. 
Mount  Hor.  The  N4khod4s  (or  Indian  ship-masters),  f;ene- 

The  travellers  returned  from  Petra  to  Akaba,  rally  work  up  to  this  cape,  whence,  if  they  have 

by  crosNing  part  of  the  mountein  range  which  a  fair  wind,  they  run  at  once  to  Kosair.    Tra- 

forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  W^ly  Araba  vellers  who  are  also  proceeding  to  Sues,  would 

and  descending  the  Wady  Jetoum.     On  the  do  well  to  adopt  this  route  during  the  preva- 

route  many  ruins  were  found,  remains  of  an  lence  of   north-westerly   breezes,    which    reu- 

ancient  road,  and  traces  of  former  civilixation ;  der  a  passage  through  the  Straits  of  Jab&l  and 

indicatingclearlythat  this  now  deserted  and  de-  up  the  Sea  of  Suez  both  tedious   and  dan- 

solate  country  was  formerly  fruitful  and  popu*  gerous. 

lous.    M.  de  Laborde  afterwards  ascended  te        The  monastery  of  Sinai  may  be  approached 

the  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  Mount  Horeb.  and  from  Sherm  by  two  routes — Derb  Wirah,  which. 

Mount  Sinai.     The  monks  have  arranged  a  in  many  places,  is  scarcely  passable,  but  which 

series  of  large  slabs  in  tolerably  regular  order,  is  preferred   by  the  Bedouins,  in  consequence 

which  onoe  formed  a  convenient  staircase  to  the  of   the    abundant    herbage    which    it   yields ; 

top  of  the  mountain.    The  rains,  however,  have  or  Derb  Kedd,  which  b  not  only  considerably 

divturbed  them,  and,  as  no  repairs  have  been  shorter,  but  the  ascent,  with  the  exception  of  one 

for  a  long  time  attended  to,  the  stairs  are  in  pass,  is  gradual  through  valleys  of  firm  sand. 

Runy  places  in  ruins.  The  journey  by  the  latter  route,  is  estimated  at 

Thenextexpedition  was  undertaken  for  the  pur-  two  days  and  a  half,  and  the  cost  of  a  single 

poseof  surveying  the  ooasto  of  Arabia,  in  order  to  camel  thence  and  back,  is  four  dollars.    The 

judgeof  the  possibility  of  effecting  steam  naviga*  coast  runs    in    a   westerly  direction  from  Ris 

tion  between  India  and  this  country.  We  proceed  Fartak  to  A'inunah,    from  thence,  it  extends 

to  give  an  abstract  of  the  facta  and  observations,  to  Mowilahh.    This  coast  is  fronted  with  nutne- 

coUected  by  two  travellers,  one  of  whom,  lieu-  rous  coral  isieta,  with  narrow  and  intricate  paa- 

tanant  Welbted,  surveyed  the  Arabian   coast  sages  between  them,  barely  navigable  fur  boats, 

from  Cape  Mohammed  to  Jidda;  the  remaining  Sheep,  firewood,  milk,  butter,  Ike,  may  be  ob- 

part,from  Jiddato  theStraitoof  Bab-el-Mandeb,  tained  from  most  of  the  villages  on  the  coast, 

was  about  the  same  time  surveyed  by  J.  Bird,  The  harbour  of  Ain6nah.  in  Lat.  28.  2.  30.  k. 

esq.,  forming  together  a  complete  survey  of  the  Long.  35. 18.  B.,  is  well  sheltered  from  all  winds, 

whole  course  from  Akaba  (at  the  western  point  and,  notwithstondine  some  dangers  near  the  en- 

of  the  Red  Sea),  to  Maroolah,  a  port  on  the  trance,  with  a  goon  pilot  a  vessel  might  enter 

Arabian  Sea.  with  facility  and  safety.    Towards  the  interior. 

Lieutenant  R.  Wellsted,  commenced  his  ol>-  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 

aerv^tions  in  1831.    Ris  (or  Cape)  Mohammed  beach,  between  two  barren  and  rocky  hills,  is  the 

ii  the  sontbem  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  valley  of  Aioiinah»  celebrated  among  the  B»- 
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4mu  for  the  abuDdaaoe  and  |»urity  of  ito  water,  opening  in  the  nnge  of  hilts  which  runs  parallel 

Tbe  Aiabt  point  out  some  ruins  on  both  sides  with  the  coast,  throug^h  which  an  extensive  view 

tbe  valley,  which,  they  say,  are  the  remains  of  a  of  the  interior  is  obtained.  Fronting  this  opening 

Nasarioe  town.    They  sobsbt  on  what  is  pro-  there  are  several  oliim-trees,  and  a  few  yards 

fared  by  tbe  sale  of  their  flocks  and  their  butter,  farther  to  the  right,  some  wells  with  an  abun- 

The  former,  is  taken  to  Neid,  and  there  eichanged  daot  supply  of  water.     They   were   sunk   by 

foi  grain,  principally    dhurrah ;    the  latter,  is  Sultan  Selim  L,  for  the  use  of  pilgrims  on  the 

litiier  dispiised  of    to  the   Hajj  boats  on  the  way  to  Mecca.    The  island  of  Ne^&n  is  long 

cssat,  to  the  caravan  in  its  passage  through  their  and  narrow,  and  destitute  of  vegetation ;  but  it  is 

teriitsries,  or  is  carried   to  Yembo^  or  Jidda,  much  frec^uented   by  native  vessels,  in  conse- 

Tbey  possess  no  boat«  of  their  own ;  and  the  H  u-  qoonce  of  its  eKoellen  t  harbours,  which  are  fo  nnd 

ttiml  in  addition  to  a  tribute  which  they  pay  of  on  its   eastern    side.    Nearly  opposite  to  this 

tvo dollars  a-heed  per  annum  for  protection,  su  |>-  island  there  is  an  anchorage  called  Mer^a  Gzl ams ; 

^y  their  masters  with  fish*  l^ive  quantities  of  about  three  miles  from  which,  towards  the  inte- 

vJuch  are  also  salted  by  these  Ishermen,  and  rior,  is  a  castle  in  ruins,  but  which  marks  the 

ttif eyed  into  the  interior  for  sale.  southern    limits    of    the    Howeit&t    Bedouins ; 

Tbe  dress  of  the  sheikh  and  the  better  sort,  from  thence,  the  coast,  as  far  as  Sheikh  Mor&bit, 

coBuitB  of  the  'abft  or  cloak,  procured  from  is  occupied  by  the  BiK  tribe.     In  Sherm  Jezret 

either  Syria  or  Egypt,  striped  vertically  black  and  there  is  no  anchorage.     The  coast  is  partly 

vhiti,  and  a  loose  shirt  of  unbleached  cloth,  ex-  fronted  with  steep  overhanging  cliflb  of  coral 

tediog  as  low  as  the  knees,  and  bound  round  the  and  sandstone.     From  the  base  of  those,  to  the 

iiift  with  a  leather  girdle,  in  which  is  thrust  a  distance  of  40  yards,  extends  a  level  of  rocks,  the 

loig  crooked  knife  or  sambSr,  their  ammunition,  outer  part  of  which  is  nearly  dry,  and  rises  like 

and  tbe  apparatue  for  striking  a  light,  which  a  a  wall  from  an   almost  unfathomable  depth ; 

Bsdooin  is  never  without.    The  poorer  sort  wear  against  this  the  sea,  meeting  with  a  resistance 

tbe  sssae  description  of  shirt,  with  a  cloak  of  so  abrupt,  breaks  with  some  violence  and  pro- 

^rker  colour  and  coarser  texture.    The  sheikh,  duces  surfs,  which  would  render  landing  on  the 

ud  a  few  of  his  followers  only,  wore  the  striped  intermediate  coast  between  the  sherms  almost 

ltd  SDd  yellow  handkerchief  in  such  general  impracticable. 

oie  ia  other  parte  of  Arabia ;  and  all  the  tribes,  Sherm  Wej-h  b  a  small  cove,  affording  ex- 
tbrrefore^  permit  their  hair  to  grow,  which  is  oellent  anchorage  and  shelter.  Some  soldiers 
generally  plaited,  and  reaches  as  low  as  their  from  the  neighbouring  fort,  and  a  few  Arabs  of  the 
*airt.  Here  camels  may  beprocuredto  proceed  Huteimi  tube,  reside  here  and  supply  the  Hajj 
<w  to  Gasa  in  four  days,  to  Jeruaalem  in  six,  boats  with  provisions  and  water ;  sheep,  goats, 
ud  to  Derayah,  io  nine.  By  the  former  of  these  g^hi,  honey,  salt-iish,  &c.  are  here  good  and 
Mes,  packets  ffom  India  might  be  conveyed  cheap.  The  power  of  the  principal  nheikh  of 
vith  gniat  facility  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra-  the  BiU  tribe,  extends  inland  six  days*  journey, 
■esn.  The  dwellings  of  this  tribe  are  very  and  coastward  from  Sheikh  Mora  bit  to  the  south- 
wall,  and  constructed  of  a  few  upright  sticks  ward  as  far  as  HasftuL  The  general  appella- 
sbottt  six  feet  in  length,  surrounded  by  cloths  tion  of  the  varioOs  hordes  who  occupy  this  tract 
■sde  of  sheep  aod  goafs  hair,  and  covered  with  is  Bilf,  and  their  number  is  about  7000. 
Ibe  same  materials,  without  furniture  or  bedding.  From  R&s  Gharkftmah  to  R&s  Ab(i  Medd, 
'wtber  than  the  clothes  they  had  on ;  and  their  the  coast  is  fronted  by  a  group  of  luw  sandy 
oly  utensils  were  a  few  cooking  pots,  a  bowl  for  islets  or  reefs,  which  are  connected  together  by 
■ilk,  and  some' jars  containing  either  butter  or  an  extensive  bank  of  soundings,  interspersed  with 
fli*  Unlike  the  generality  of  Bedouin  tribes,  isolated  rocks.  There  are  channels  between  them 
tber  are  not  jealous  of  their  women.  freciuented  by  boats,  but  no  ship  could  venture 

Tbe  islands  and  rocks  which  lie  off  this  part  to  navigate  them.  On  one  of  these  islands,  named 

otthe  eoast,  in  a  line  between  Mowflahh  and  Ataw&l,  there  is  a  large  fishing  village.     Oppo- 

^&fer,  render  navigation  difficult.    ShushA'ah,  site  to  it,  and  two  miles  from  the  beach;  lies  the 

tte  northern  of  the  group,  rises  on  the  northern  Hajj  station.  El  Hauri,  or  Dar-el-'ashrfn ;  here 

edremtty  to  a  height  of  350  feet.    The  whole  is  a  copious  supply  of  water,  which  gushes  from 

>dsod  appeaia  formed  of  red  and  yellow  sand-  the  rocks,  and  abundance  of  herbage.    Hafc&nf, 

*tMM^  mixed  with  coral.    Here  one  of  those  enor-  well  known  to  navigators,  has  an  elevation  of 

■MS  vessels  that  formerfy  traded  between  J  id-  400  feet  on  its  north  side,  off  which  is  a  small 

da  and  Soei  waa  lost     Barakin,  is  divided  into  island  called  Libnah,  where  water  is  obtained 

tvo  parts,  which  are  connected  together  by  a  in  small   quantities.      From  that   part  of  the 

Iflvsaady  tract.    The  anchorage  here  is  small  coast  opposite  to  Has&ni  to  the  southward,  as  far 

ud  iadiffeient.  The  island  of  Ye^ub&h  is  higher  as  R&s  Mahfcr,  the  land   fronting  the  sea  is  luw 

tbaa  either  Barak&n  or  ShashO'ah,  hut  its  ap-  aod  sandy  in  some  places,  and  more  elevated 

pteraace  is  tbe  same.    Sherm  Yah&r  may  be  and  rocky  in  others;  from  thence,  it  gradually 

eatercd  without  any  apprehension ;  it  has  ex-  rises  to  the  height  of  from  100  to  '200  feet,  form- 

oileat  anehorage,  is  spacious,  and  well  sheltered  ing  at  that  elevation  an  extensive  table  land. 

6Ma  alt  winds.     Wood  and  water,  in   small  The  black  range,  at  the  distance  of  about  15 

qvaatities,  may  be  procured  from  the  Bedouins,  miles  from  the  sea,  takes  the  same  direction  as 

«ho  bring  these  articles  from  Mowilahh  and  the  the  coast,  and  is  of  irregular  height,  varying  from  % 

interior,  on  camels,  for  sale.    At  Sherm  Dhob&  1600  to  2000  feet.     R4s  Mahar,  the  temiination 

Ihe  anchorage  ia  small  and  inconvenient,  and  of  a  tract  of  table  land,  extending  from   the 

eoold  only  be  made  available  for  boats  dr  small  south,  is  above  80  feet  in  hej^ht;    The  interior 

vessels.     It  is  also   difficult  of  egress,  which  of  the  inlet,  called  Sherni,  Mah&r  is  not  very  ex- 

cso  only  be  effected  in  the  morning  with  a  land  tensive,  but  the  entrance  is  capacious,  and  affords 

viad.    At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  a  facility  of  egress  which  is  rarely  met  with  in 

beach,  and  fronting  the  anchorage,  there  is  an*  other  inlets  along  this  coast.     Near  this,  are  some 
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wells  of  very  iDdiflferent  wafer,  and  about  200    toit  is  a  Bedouin  village,  called  Turvil.    It  eon* 
yards  to  the  ri^ht  there  arc  traces  of  Bedouin  eo-    tains  about  200  inhabitants,  who  live  by  fishing 
carapments.    These  Arabs  are  of  the  Joheinah    and  collecting  pearls,  which  are  inferior  both  in 
tribe,  and  very  friendly,  supplying  travellers  with    size  and  quali^  to  those  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
sheep  in  exchange  for  rice.  From  hence  to  Sherm  Ubhur,  or  Charles 

The  entrance  of  Sherm  Hose'i  is  clear  and  Inlet,  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  intersected  by 
capacious.  About  a  mile  from  the  beach,  in  a  numerous  inlets  and  creeks  affording  excellent 
north-easterlydirection,aresomewell4ofiDdiffer-  anchorages,  but  so  difficult  of  approach  from 
ent  water.  Ras  Baridf  is  a  projecting  part  of  the  numerous  sunken  rocks,  reefs,  and  sand- 
the  coast  which  branches  out  into  several  low  banks  lying  off  the  shore,  that  it  is  not  probable 
and  rocky  points.  The  most  southerly  of  these,  they  can  be  made  available  to  any  usefal  pur- 
called  by  the  Arabs  Ris-el-akik.  is  what  has  pose.  Sherm  Ubhur,  or  Charles  Inlet,  is  about 
been  taken  for  the  true  cape.  In  the  western  S  m.  in  length,  varying  in  breadth  from  a  (|uarter- 
part  of  a  lagoon  formed  by  this  reef,  and  a  range  of-a-mile  to  150  yards.  The  anchorage  is  upon 
of  low  sandy  islets,  anchorage  may  be  ob-  the  northern  bank,' about  half  a  mile  from  the 
tained.  entrance.    A  barren  and  naked  range  of  moun- 

From  the  town  of  Yembo',  which  may  be  seen  tains  extends  from  Jidda  to  Aka&h,  being  a 
at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  the  coast-  part  of  the  great  chain  which  nearly  enoom- 
lineto  the  southward,  as  far  as  Sherm  Bare ikah,  P*«<tt  Arabia.  The  highest  hills  are  Jebel 
is  low,  marshy,  aod  thickly  overrun  with  man-  9ub-h,  Jebel  Radwah,  and  the  Mowil&hh  peaks, 
grove-trees.  Yembo*  is  principally  supplied  Between  the  bases  of  these  hills  and  the  shore 
with  firewood  from  this  tract.  Beyond  this  ronsadesert  and  barren  low  land.  The  coast-line 
marshy  land,  numerous  hills  rise  in  sharp  conical  to  the  N.  of  Yembo'  is  of  moderate  elevation, 
peaks ;  though  several  of  these  are  from  500  to  varying  from  50  to  100  feet,  with  no  beach.  To 
1000  feet  in  height^  yet,  the  sand  has  collected  the  8.,  from  Yembo*  to  Jidda,  the  coast,  con- 
in  such  quantities  as  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  sisting  of  sand-banks  and  coral  bases,  is  lined 
most  elevated.  Sherm  Bareikah  has  a  narrow  with  reels,  which  run  nearly  parallel  to  the 
entrance,  not  more  than  50  yards  wide ;  but  as  shore,  with  which  they  are  sometimes  connected, 
the  water  in  the  channel  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  Off  the  coast  of  Hejis  the  temperature,  com- 
the  rocks  on  either  side  rise  perpendicularly,  pared  with  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  moderate, 
the  passage  is  unattended  with  danger.  The  In  the  cold  weather  the  sky  is  for  the  most  part 
interior  swells  into  an  excellent  harbour.  Sup-  clear  and  cloudless.  Generally  speaking,  there 
plies  may  be  obtained  here,  but  great  caution  is  no  want  of  rain,  which  falls  in  heavy  showers 
should  be  exercised  in  treatingwith  the  Bedouins  in  the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
from  whom  they  are  procured.  They  belong  to  the  January.  The  Bedouins  of  the  sea-coast  are 
Harb  tribe,  and  are  subtle  and  ferocious.  Five  very  abstemious  in  their  mode  of  living.  A  few 
miles  to  the  south,  under  a  low  sandy  cape  called  dates,  some  salt-fish,  a  draught  of  water  with 
Rls-er-ReVs,  lies  Meisi  Sabfr.  It  has  a  safe,  coffee,  constitute  their  food.  If  to  this,  on  oo- 
commodious,  and  extensive  anchorage,  capable  casions  of  festivity,  a  sheep,  with  some  rioe 
of  receiving  any  number  of  vessels.  Jabel  Sub-h  bread  be  added,  they  possess  all  the  luxuries 
is  a  mountain,  remarkable  for  its  magnitude  and  they  have  ever  known.  Honey  may  also  be 
elevation,  which  is  greater  than  any  other  be-  considered  as  forming  one  of  the  principal  ar- 
tween  Yembo'  and  Jidda.  Its  summit  is  the  tides  of  food  with  all  classes.  Their  habitations 
stronghold  of  a  fierce  and  warlike  race  of  Be-  consist  of  small  hutt  or  tents,  which  afford  an 
douins,  called  Beri  Sub-h.  indifferent  ^protection  against  the  extremes  of 

The  dominions  of  the  Harb  tribe  extend  from  heat  and  cold.  Their  weapons  consist  of  a 
hence  to  Jidda,  the  Zobeideh  and  Turvil  spear  about  8  feet  long,  a  jambfr,  or  large 
being  merely  branches  of  this.  Their  force  is  crooked  dagger,  aod  a  matchlock  gun.  ^  Few, 
about  50.000  matchlocks.  Their  habits  are  excepting  the  sheikh,  appear  to  possess  pistols, 
warlike,  and  their  disposition  bold  and  saga-  The  Huteimi  tribe,  branches  of  which  are  met 
cioos.  In  appearance  they  are  taller  and  more  with  in  different  parts  of  the  coast,  are  looked 
fleshy  than  their  neighbours  of  the  plains,  but  upon  by  the  Bedouins  as  outcasts, 
in  form  and  expression  of  face  no  difference  is  Bullocks  are  numerous  at  Jidda,  and  to  the 
discernible.  They  are  objects  of  dread  and  s.  some  are  met  with  at  Rabegh,  and  even  at 
suspicion  to  the  pilgrims,  to  the  mariners,  and  Yembo',  but  none  to  the  N.  They  are  employed 
neighbouring  tribes.  Amidst  the  mountains  in  agriculture,  and  the  cows  are  valuable  for 
which  furnish  water,  they  are  rich,  possessing  their  milk,  but  their  flesh  is  not  eaten.  The 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  quantities  of  corn,  eagle,  vulture,  and  several  kinds  of  pigeon,  the 
and  extensive  date  groves,  it  would  be  very  swallow,  quail,  red  partridge,  and  other  birds, 
imprudent  to  encounter  these  people  by  landing  are  seen  in  this  part  of  the  Arabian  coast ;  wild 
at  any  of  the  intermediate  ports  between  ducks  and  flamingos  are  seen  at  Ain&nah.  An 
Y'embo'  and  R&begh.  Sherm  R&begh  is  well  extraordinary  variety  of  fish  is  found  amidst  the 
known  as  the  halting  place  on  the  route  of  the  reefs  and  in  every  part  of  the  coast.  Small 
caravans  between  Yembo'  and  Jidda,  and  also  sharks  are  numerous ;  their  flesh  is  sold  in  the 
as  the  boundary  of  what  is  considered  holy  markets,  and  is  esteemed  by  all  classes:  oil,  of 
ground.  During  the  date  season,  from  the  com-  an  indifferent  quality,  is  extracted  from  their 
mencement  of  June  to  the  end  of  September,  liver.  A  lucrative  trade  is  also  carried  on  in 
an  annual  fair  is  held  here,  to  which  the  inha-  skins  and  furs.  The  Indian  ships  take  them 
bitants  of  the  neighbouring  ports  resort  in  from  hence  to  China.  It  was  known  to  the  an- 
great  numbers,  exchanging  their  salt-fish,  grain,  cieuts  that  seals  visited  this  sea:  they  are  still 
cloth,  &c.  Har&mil  Island,  about  200  yanls  in  'seen  in  the  northern  part.  Whales  have  been 
length,  is  merelv  an  accumulation  of  drift  sand,  seen  near  Kosair;  and  about  five  years  ago,  one 
on  the  upper  ridge  of  a  reef.    Nearly  opposite    was  thrown  ashore. 
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The  commodttiet  which  are  broag^bt  to  Jid-  Mohammedans  than  that  of  the  Arabt  in  ffeneral. 

da   from  India  are  either  disposed  of  to  pil-  Instead  of  the  long  blue  cotton  shirt  with  wide 

irrinas,or  they  are  such  as  are  required  at  Mecca,  sleeves*  which  is  worn  by  the  inhabitants  uf 

Jidda,  and  other  citiei.     The  car<o  of  ships  Egypt  and  Syria,  the  Arabs  here  use  a  piece  of 

fromBengalconsistsof  rice,  sugar,  Dacca  muslin,  striped  otton  to  cover  their  loins  and  thighs, 

bine  cloth,  cambric,  and  indigo.    Touching  on  and  have  a  kirtle,  made  of  cotton  or  woollen 

the  Malabar  coast,  these  ships  All  op  with  tim*  cloth,  to  come  no  lower  than  the  groin,  over 

ber,  cocoaroot  oil,  black  pepper,  ginger,  tur-  which  they  gird  a  leather  belt  to  give  support  to 

roeric,  &&,  and  sail  direct  to  the  Red  Sea.    The  the  waist.    The  last  also  serves  to  retain  the 

imports  from  Surat  consist  of  Cashmere  shawls,  crooked  dagger  or  jambia,  and  sometimes  pistols, 

tisaue,  moslins,  and  other  valuable  cloths.  Most  with  one  or  other  of  which  all  are  armed.    In 

of  these  articles  are  carried  to  Constantinople  addition  to  these  weapons,  the  sheikh's  military 

by  the  pilgrims.    From  Boshire  and  Bossora  retainers  are  accoutred  with  swords  and  match- 

the  imports  are  wheat,  tobacco,  and   Fenian  locks.    Their  usual  head-dress  is  a  scanty  tur- 

carpets:  the  latter  are  purchased  by  the  Be-  ban,  which  some  twist  about  their  heads  like  a 

dooin  aheVkhs,  in  whose  tents  one  at  least  is  rope    around  a    cane.     Some   wear   sandals, 

coDsidervd  as  indispensable.    From  the  Malay  though  the  greater  number   are  without   any 

Islands  little  other  merchandise  is  brought  than  covering  to  the  feet.    The  Siimilis  are  yet  more 

spices.      Ships    from    thence   complete   their  lightly  clad  than  the  Arabs,  and,  in  addition  to 

cargo  on  the  Malabar  coast  with  rice.     The  a  wrapper  for  their  loins,  have  only  a  thin  white 

eofr««  trade,  which,  next  to  grain,  was  one  of  sheet  thrown  negligently  around  their  shoulders, 

the  principal    branches  of  commerce  between  The  people  at  Muludlah  intermarry  with  the 

Jidda  and  Egypt,  has  mddi  declined  since  the  Mohammedans  of  Kahtewar  and  G6jar&t.    The 

importation  of  American  coffee  into  the  ports  of  sheikh's  youngest  wife  is  the  daughter  of  a 

the  Bfediferranean,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  and  petty  chief  in  that  quarter.   The  town  has  rather 

Syria.    All  grain  that  now  arrives  is  shippied  on  an  imposing  appearance  on  approaching  it  from 

account  of  the  pftshft.    No  private  merchant  is  the  sea.    The  houses,  which  are  generally  di- 

allowed,  under  any  circumstances,  to  purchase  vided  into  three  stories,  have  rows  of  narrow 

the  smallest  article  until  it  has  landed  at  those  latticed  windows,  flat  roefs,  and  watch-towers, 
ports,  when  the  surplus  not  required  for  public       The  southern  pcurt  of  the  Arabian  coast,  be- 

purposes  is  disposed  of  to  the  merchants.  Timber  tween  the  Curia  Muria  islands  and  Bab-el-Man* 

for  ship-bailding  is  supplied  either  from  India  deb,  and  also  its  western    border,    from  the 

or  by  the  way  of  the  Nile  from  the  Mediter-  streats  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mekka,  was 

ranean.      Boats  are  built  at  Jidda  and  Sues,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Arabia   the  Happy, 

where  it  ia  imported.    The  number  of  boats  be*  This  appellation  appears  to  be  a  translation  of 

longing  to  Jidda  and    Yembo^  may  be  esti*  its   Arabic   name   (Yumun),    signifying  *<the 

mated  at  from  250  to  300.  Blest."    East  of  this  is  Hairamaot,  of  which  the 

The  coast  of  Southern  Arabia  was  explored,  in  district  on  the  coast  from  Ria  Harjiah  to  Zafar, 

1833,  by  Mr.  Bird.    The  mountains  rise  to  the  noar  R&s  Morbat,  is  known  by  the  name  of 

height  of  2000  or  3000  feet,  presenting  here  and  Shihir.    In  this  district  is  situated  the  town  of 

there  the  flat  tabular  appwance  of  the  trap  Zafar  or  Dafar,  which  must  not  be  confounded 

formation,  but  without  a  tree  or  mark  of  verdure;  with  a  city  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighbour- 

desDlation   here  reigns  triumphant.     The  two  hood  of  Sanaa.    The  last  is  said  to  be  now  in 

vertical  pillars  which  crown  the  mountain  ridge  ruins.    The  present  articles  of  trade  bartered  in 

near  Ria  Sharwin  are  named  Ass's  E^rs,  on  ac-  this  quarter  are  myrrh,  gum,  and  frankincense, 

count  of  their  fancied  resemblance.    The  port  brought  by  the  Sum  ills  from  Barbara  and  Ajam, 

Mokallah,  since  the  rain  of  Aden,  has  become  a  abeep,  fowls,  eggs,  and  slaves.    There  are  two 

place  of  some  importance,  and  is  generally  fre-  kinds  of  frankincense  or  loban.  one  of  which  is 

quented  as  an  emporium  by  the  trading  vessels  the  produce  or  Hazramaut,  and  is  collected  by 

from  India  and  the  coast  of  Barbara.    It  is  con-  the  Bedouin  Arabs ;  the  other  is  brought  by  the 

cealed  from  the  observation  of  those  coming  S6milis  from  Africa.      Both  kinds  are  exported 

from  India  until  the  vessel  rounds  the  headland  by  the  Hindoo  merchants  to  India.    The  sheep, 

and  has  almost  entered  the  bay.     Here  large  which  are  of  the  Abyssinian  breed,  have  long 

vessels  obtain  safe  anchorage  close  to  the  shore,  tails,  like  those  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 

except  daring  the  prevalence  of  southerly  winds,  are  covered  with  flne  white  hair  instead  of  wool. 

to  whose  violence  the^  are  completely  exposed.  The  town    of   Barbara  is  situated   nearly  200 

It  is  under  the  dominion  of  an  independent  miles  to  the  south  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.    A  fair 

sbeilih,  who  has  power  over  10  or   12  other  i>  held  here  annually,  when  small  trading  ves- 

towos  in  this  neighbourhood.  sets   arrive    from  the    Red   Sea    and    Persian 

The  brown  and  sun-burnt  visage,  the  slender  Gulf.     Caravans  of  4000  camels  come  at   this 

but  active  form,  and  energetic  manner  of  the  time  from  the  interior   of  Africa,  and    bring 

Arab,  clad  scantily,  form  a  striking  difference  to  with  them  gums,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  skins, 

the  fair  complexion,  the  sleek  look,  and  indolent  and  other  articles.    The  language  of  the  Siimilis 

movements  of  the  Hindoo  merchant,  clothed  in  who  possess  this  country  is  the  Ghis  or  Ethi- 

ample  folds  of  red  turban  and  whits  dhotar,  who  opic 

is  here  exiled  from  his  native  land  in  pursuit  of       R&s  Bab-el-Mandeb  is  a  moderately  elevated 

gain.    The  flne  regular  features  of  the  S6mili  conical  hill,  of  apparently  basaltic  formation, 

traders  from  Barbara,  their  ringlets  of  soft  hair.  The  straits  of  Bab-el*Mandeb  are  two  narrow 

artificially  changed    to  a  flaxen  colour*  here  entrances  to  the  Arabian  gulf,  separated  by  the 

again  present  a  contrast  to  the  jet-black  com-  island  of  Perim,  a  black  rock,  without  any  trace 

plexions  and  woolly  hair  of  the  Slihailis  from  of  vegetation.     Tlie  eastern  or  smaller  strait  ia 

Ajam.    The  dress  of  the  people  in  this  district  about  3  m.  in  breadth,  the  other  15  m.    Sooth  of 

is  more  lib*  that  of  the  poorer  orders  of  Indian  Jabal  Zi,  called  b^  the  Arabs  Daoab,  and  aeac 
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the  entraoce  of  Ihe  eastern  itraift,  theie  U  a  laody  aboat  three-quarten  of  a  mile  long  by  a  qeftftor 
bay,  with  a  Bedouin  village,  and  water,  the  situa-  broad»  form^  by  the  last  winding  of  the  nver. 
tion  of  which  corresponds  with  that  of  Ocelis»  said  In  June,  1829,  the  Austriaus  attacked  the  port, 
by  Pliny  to  have  been  more  a  watering-place  and  attempted  to  burn  two  Moorish  brigs- of- 
than  an  emporium.  Near  the  island  of  Perim,  and  war,  the  sultan's  navy,  but  failed,  from  gro&» 
on  the  African  shore,  numerous  turtles,  that  are  ignorance  of  seamanship  and  gunnery, 
poisonous  when  eaten,are  caught  for  the  tortoise*        ARCTIC  OCEAN.    This  immense  drcalar 
shell.     Hodida  is  a  town  of  considerable  sise,  basin  which  surrounds  the  N.  Pole,  commuai- 
situate  NB.  of  a  sandy  bay,  which,  on  one  side,  cates  with  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  by^o  cban- 
is  sheltered  by  the  land,  running  out  NW.,  and  nels ;  the  one  separating  America  from  Europe, 
the  other  88B. ;  ships,  when  anchored  here,  are  and  the  other  America  from  Asia.    Few  points 
well  protected  against  a  heavy  swell,  if  coming  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  occopy 
from  the  north,  as  a  coral  reef  on  that  side  half   the  circumscribing  circle,  ei.teud    raooh 
breaks  the  violence  of  the  surf.    The  style  of  beyond  70.  N.,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  other 
building  is  similar  to  that  of  Mukaliah,  but  the  boundaries,  eonsisting  of  the  northern  ooasta  of 
houses  are,  on  the  whole,  better  finished,  and  America  and  Old  Greenland,  reach  nearer  the 
the  domes  and  insides  of  several  mosques  are  Pole ;  so  that  the  mean  diameter  of  this  basis 
advantageous  additions  to  the  beauty  of  the  may  be  taken  ai^  800  leagues.    Its  interior  or 
town.    Though  ships  and  boats  less  frequently  central  parts  are  little  known ;  several  islands 
resort  to  this  harbour  than  the  one  at  Mukaliah,  are  scattered  over  its  southern  extremities,  the 
yet  the  market-place  of  Hodida  is  better  sup*  largestofwhich  is  Old  Greenland,  whose  northern 
plied  with  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury.    Be-  limit  is  unknown;  the  others  are  Spitsbergen, 
sides  silks  and  cloths  of  various  kinds  in  the  Nova  Zembla,  the  isles  of  New  Siberia,  tboee 
basaar,  the  several  grains  procurable  in  India  lately  disoovcaced  by  captain  Parry,  and  several 
are  exposed  for  sale.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  towards  Baffin's  Bay.    It  must  ever  be  borne  in 
Mocba,  and  about  Hodida,  the  country  is  flat  mindthatoneof  the  chief  objects  ojf  the  ezplora- 
aud  sandy,  and  chiefly  produces  date-trees;  but  tory  expeditions  in  these  regions,  which  have 
from  the  mountains  fa«yond  the  Tehennah,  which  characterised  the  present  century,  (for  an  aecoant 
are  visible  from  the  coast,  and  are  distant  two  of  which  see  Ambrica,  North.)  was  to  ascertain 
days'  journey,  grapes,  coffee,  berries,  and  other  the  existence  of  a  NW.  passage  from  Baffin's 
produce,  are  brought  to  the  market    About  70  or  Hudson's  Bay  through  the  Arctic  ocean  to 
miles  8.  of  Hodida  there  is  a  river,  on  the  fer-  the  Northern  Pacific     For  this  purpose  the 
tile  wadi  of  Zabid,  which  is  the  only  stream  coast  has  been  explored  for  the  space  of  35 
of  Arabia  that  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  degrses  westward  from  the  month  of  the  Cop- 
of  water  to  enable  the  current  to  reach  the  permine  river.    The  first  portion  surveyed  by 
ocean.     Between  Jidda  (see  Jidda)  and  Rte  Dr.  Richardson  Mtends  between  that  and  the 
Mahommed,  there  are  several  places,  known  in  Mackenzie    river,  and   comprises  20  de^pees. 
ancient  and  modern  geography,  that  can  with  This  coast  strstches  in  a  onnparatively  uniform 
certainty  be  identified,  among  which  are  the  line  from  B.  to  w.,  broken  only  _by  two  deep 
ruined  town  of  Inouauah,  near  the  i;ulf  of  Akaba,  bays,  tq  which  are  given  the  names' of  Liverpool 
the  Onn^  of  the  Peri  plus,  and  Charmotas,  which  and  Franklin  ;  while  towards  its  eastern  extie- 
is  tlie  Sherm  Yambu ;  for  Sherm  signifies  in  mity  there  extends,  parallel  to  the  coast,  a  long 
Arabic  a  port.  line  of  insular  territory  called  Wollaston  LaedU 
ARAISH,  El,  tn.,  empire  Morocco,  situate  The  coast  westward  of   the   Mackenzie  river 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  El  Kos,  at  its  extends  also  in  an  almost  direct  line,  dedining 
outlet  into  the  Atlantic     Pop.  about  4000.  The  gradually  to  the  nortiiward.    It  is  broken  only 
town  is  walled,  with  a  ditch  on  the  land  side,  and  b^  two  bays,  called  Beaufort  and  Camden,  and 
crowned    by  a    citadel ;    its  sea-defenoes    are  diversified  by  a  number  of  small  islands.    Navi- 
strong,  it  has  a  battery  of  13  guns  half  a  gation,  however,  is  rendered  gloomy  and  difficult 
mile  west  of  the  town,  and  a  venerable  castle,  by  the  masses  of  ice,  either  floating  or  fixed, 
with  concave  flanks  and  orillons  at  tkie  entrance  which,  even  in  the  height  of  summer,  enconbw 
of  the  river.    This  town  is  described  by  lieute*  every  part  of  the  coast.    The  eflect  is  increased 
nant  Washington,  who  visited  it  in  his  journey  by  the  dense  fon  in  which  the  atmosphere  is 
through  Morocco   in    1831,  as  a   picturesque  often  involved.  They  are  supposed  to  arise  from 
ruin,  consisting  of  christian  foundations  dese-  the  copious  vapours  exhaled  by  tlie  heat  of  the 
crated   by  Moslem  superstructures;    the  prin-  sun,  and  prevented  from  dispersing  by  the  moua- 
cipal  mosque  was  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  Here  tain   range  which  closely  borders   the   coast, 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  European  con-  This  range  consists  of  the  termination  of  the 
suls,  and  their  deserted  houses  still  line  tlie  Rocker  Mountains,  which  here  take  a  westerly 
Marina,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  port  and  direction,  and  fall  into  the  Arctic  ocean.    Tlie 
of  the  Atlantic ;  the  town  is  fast  falling  to  decay,  explorers  gave  to  successive  parts  of  it  the  names 
Here  is  some  little  commerce  in  charcoal,  &c.  of  the  Buckland  Chain,  the  British  Chain,  &c, 
The  river  El   Kos,  signifying  a  bow,  and  so  and,  to  one  which  occurred  after  passing  the 
named  from  its  windings,  may  he  traced  throu^  Russian  frontier,  the  name  of  Count  Romansoff, 
a  beautiful  valley  far  away  to  the  eastward ;  its  as  an  eminent  patron  of  discovery.    Captain 
banks  fertile,  with  many  gardens,  which  fully  (now  sir  John)  Ross,  in  his  last  voyage,  added 
justify  the  name  of  the  town,  '<  El  Arftls,"  signi-  much  to  our  knowledge  of  this  ocean,  though  it 
fying  the  flower  garden.    This  place  was  taken  is  admitted  he  committed  some  errors.     When 
from  the  Moors,  and  fortified  by  the  Spaniards,  his  voyage  was  undertaken  in  1829,  the  survey 
in  1610.     A  bar  of  sand  lies  in  a  NbB.,  sbW.  of  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  betsraen  Green- 
direction,  about  two  cables'  length  from  Che  point  land  and  Asia,  had  considerably  advanced,  9o 
of  the  river,  and  on  which  are  16  feet  water  on  that  there  were  only  160  miles  on  the  W.  side, 
springtides ;  but  within  is  a  fair  port  for  frigates,  near  BehiiDg's  fitraits,  and  fiOO  m.  on  the  u.  sids. 
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liC<wtuD  Cape  Gurf  and  Cape  Tuniagain^jiiiei*  and  Barrow's  Strait,  that  open  sea  is  easily  at- 

plored.    He  states  the  results  of  his  expedition  tainable,  aod  it  is  presumed  that  the  passa^  may 

to  he  the  discovery  of  nameroos  islands,  the  be  accomplished   in  a  very  short  tiipe.    The 

tract  called   Boothia j  (see  Boothia,)  and   the  practical  application  of  this,  however,  remains 

true  position  of  the  magnetic  pole.    Captain  to  be  verified  by  facts. 

Back's  arctic  expedition,  though  chiefly  inland,  ARGYLE,  tnshp.  N.  America,  Shelburn  co., 

has  thrown  considerable  light  on  the  subject  of  Nova  Scotia,  lying  between  Barrington  and  Yar- 

this  article.  He  discovered  the  river  which  bears  mouth,  and  bounded  e.  and  w.  by  the  sea. 

his  nane.  and  which  enters  the  Arctic  ocean  in  Acres  120,000.     Pop.  2790.    It  includes  all  the 

Lat.  67.  7.  N.    Long.  94.  39.  W.    The  mouth  of  islands  in  front  of  it,  and  contains  some  exten- 

the  river  is  much  embarrassed  with  shoals  and  sive  marshes,  which  afford  several  good  situations 

sand-banks,  while  the  view  to  the  N.  was  partly  for  farming.    The  upland   is  generally  strong 

terminated  by  a  lofty  headland,  connected  with  and  productive,  but  requires  good  tillage ;  the 

the  eastern  range  of  mountains,  which,  after  climate  is  temperate,  varying  from  zero  to  80^ ; 

eitendiBg^  abont  44  milee  to  the  north,  ends  the    mean    about   48°.     Apples,    plums,    and 

ahmptly  in  a  high  bluff,  and  goes  away  to'  the  cherries  succeed  well,  and  pears,  peaches,  and 

SB.    The  western  coast  rounds  off  at  once  from  melons  ripen.    The  production  of  potatoes  and 

10  to  30  asiles  from  its  opposite  one,  and  is  grass,  rearing  cattle,  and  making  cheese  and 

indented    into  deep  bays  or  openings,  whose  butter,  are  more  attended  to  than  the  culture  of 

general  line  of  direction  appear  to  tread  a  little  grain.    At  the  mouth  of  the  Tusket  river,  there 

vesterly.     Jn  this  manner  it  continues  to  Lat.  are  about  300  islands,  called  the  Tuskets,  many 

68.  13.  N.     Long.  94. 58.  w.,  where  it  turns  off  of  which  are  well  cultivated,  and  afford  shelter 

to  the  W .    There  was  a  clear  icy  horixon  beyond  and   anchora^  for  small  vessels.    The  river 

t^  extreme  point,  with  a  strong  current  from  the  Tusket  is  navigable  for  boats  32  miles  from  the 

westward,  which  had  brought  some  drift  wood  sea,  and   for  ships  8  miles ;  the  least  depth 

of  the  white  pine  sjpedes,  known  to  be  the  growth  during  that  space  being  16  feet,  with  good 

of  the  Mackeuxie  river,  so  little  sodden  as  to  bum  shelter  and  anchorage.     About  13  miles  from 

iamedialely.  The  vertebras  of  a  whale  were  also  the  shore,  and  21  miles  WbN.  from  Cape  Sable, 

foaad  near  the  same  place.     Due  N.  were  two  is  Seal  Island.     It  is  emphatically  called  the 

bine  objects,-  named  Point  Booth  and  Point  elbow  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.     The  American 

James  Roes,  which  seemed  to  be  islands.    In  fishermen  resort  to  it  for  wood  and  water.   There 

the  B.  theeea  was  perfectly  clear,  with  one  small  are  two  Arcadian  settlements  in  this  township,  at 

bland  bearing  Bbs.    The  discovery  of  an  open  Pubnico  and  E^l  Brook.     The  principal  har- 

sea,  nearly  90  miles  s.  of  Boothia,  with  a  current  hour    is    Pubnico,  which    has  from  seven  to 

flowing  into  it  from  the  westward,  renders  it  most  twelve  fathoms  water,  easy  of  access,  aod  af- 

pcobable  that  an  open  passage  exists  here  from  fording  shelter  to  vessels  entering  the  Bay  of 

K.  to  w.  Fundy. 

Since  the  return  of  captain  Back  the  public  ARMENIA.     The  most  recent  information 

mind  haa  been  directed  with  considerable  zeal  from  this  country  is  furnished  by  the  narrative  of 

to  the  subject  of  the  north-west  passage.     N  u-  J.  Brant,  esq.,  his  majesty's  consul  at  Erxrum, 

■eroos  propositions  having  been  made  to  the  who  travelled  through  great  part  of  Armenia  in 

Geographical  Society  on  the  subject,  they  ap-  1835 ;  his  observations  are  important  to  the  im- 

poittted  a  committee  to  collect  the  opinions  of  piovement  of  trade.     It  appears  that  the  former 

those  beat  acqaainted  with  what  has  been  done  sovereigns  of  Armenia  permitted  the  Genoese  to 

aad  what  still  remains  to  be  done.    Sir  John  establish  a  line  of  fortified  stations  through  their 

Barrow,  the  president,  states  his  opinion,  that  kingdom  to  the  frontier  of  Persia.    Trebizond 

the  practicahility  of  a  north-west  passage,  after  was  the  first,  and   Byazid   the  last,  of  these 

die  esparience  that  has  been  acquired,  will  stations.    They  were  between  25  and  40  miles 

scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt.    Referring  to  the  ac^  apart,  and  were  always  in  commanding  and  de- 

eooBte  given  by  Franklin,  Richardson,  Elson  fensible  positions,  surrounded  by  solid  and  e&- 

(tbemaatc^.ofBeechy's  ship),  and  captain  James  tensive  walls,  within  which  were  quarters  for 

Bosa,  it  appears,  that  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  guards  and  shelter  for  the  horses  and  mer- 

America  no  land  was  seen  to  the  northward,  chandize  of  the  caravans.      In  their  piogreas 

that  the  sea  was  mostly  free  from  ice,  and  that  from  station  to  station,  in  order  to  secure  their 

the  few  small  detached  masses  offered  no  ob>  safety,  the  caravans  were  furnished  with  escorts, 

stroetion  to  the  navigation  even  of  the  Esquimaux  more  or  leas  numerous,  according  to  the  state  of 

canoes.     Captain  James  Ross  proceeded  along  the  country.  Baibut  and  Ersrum  were  two  of  their 

the  western  coast  of  what  has  been  improperly  strongholds ;  and  the  solidity  and  extent  oi>'  the 

called  Boothia  (for  Parry  had  discovered  and  fortifications  there,  and  at  other  places,  show  the 

wintered  on  it),  first  to  the  northward,  where  he  importance  the  Genoese  attached  to  their  trade ; 

fixed  the  place  of  the  magnetic  pole,  and  then  the  profits  of  which  must  have  been  very  large 

to  the  southward,  where  he  erected  an  obelisk ;  to  have  sufficed,  not  only  to  meet  such  expenses, 

but  in  no  part  of  his  journey  did  he  see  any  but  also  to  enrich  the  republic.  After  the  expulsion 

land  to  ^e  weatward,  nor  any  impediment  to  oftheGenoesefromCaffa,  about  the  15th  century, 

the  navigation  of  that  sea:  this  officer  also  and  the  extinction  of  the  independent  princi* 

states  that  this  west  coast   trends    northerly  pality  of  Trebizond  on  the  capture  of  the  city  by 

to  Cape  Walker,  where  Parry   has  described  Mahomet  II.,    which  occurred  nearly  at  the 

a  wide  opening  to  the  south.    Sir  John  Barrow  same  time,  the  commercial  relations  between 

therefore  concludes,  that  between  the  coast  of  Trebizond  and  Europe  ceased  entirely,  and  the 

America  and  the  northern  islands,  there  is  a  Euxine  became  closed   to  the    navigation    of 

broad  sea,  open  enoogli  for  a  ship-of-war.    It  Christendom.    That  the  Black  Sea  has  been 

has  been  proved,  therefore,  that  no  difficulty  gradually  reopened  to  European  vessels  ban 

•xirtB  in  the  paasage  throogh  Lancaster  Sound  been  owing  to  treaties  wrested  by  Hussia  Uofn 
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Torkev  at  various  periodg,  at  the  point  of  the  lava,  on  which  abundance  of  vegetables  may  be 
bayonet ;  and  the  last  treaty  (that  of  Adrianople)  reared.    The  beach,  at  fint  thoug^ht  to  be  oom- 
finally  rendered  every  part  of  the  Euzine  acoes-  posed  of  sand,  was  foand  to  oonsistof  verysmaU 
sible  to  European  nations.    The  old  channel  of  iraf^ments  of  shells,  in  some  places  firmly  com 
communication  with  India  and  Persia  has  been  pacted  together.    These  shells  were  formed  of 
once  more  resumed ;  it  is  not  probable,  however,  several  layers,  of  which  the  siseof  the  fragments 
that  it  can  at  present  be  made  available  for  an  differs  in  each  layer ;  they  are  used  for  tomb- 
Indian  trade  with  Europe,  because  more  econo-  stones,   steps  of   doors,  and  are  broken  and 
mical  routes  are  now  open;  but  that  it  is  the  burned  for  lime;    red  volcanic  ashes  prevail, 
most  eligible  channel  for  an  intercourse  with  several   hills  entirely  ezhibitiug  that  appear* 
Persia  and  the  circumjacent  countries,  has  been  ance.    Of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  euphorbia 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  positive  results,  in  only  is  found  growing  in  small  tufts,  distributed 
proof  of  which  the  rapid  increase  of  trade  may  not  very  abundantly  about  the  rugp^ed  lava;  a 
oe  adduced.     In  1830,  only  5000  bales  of  Eu-  beautiful  object  among  such  barren  scenes.  Sea- 
ropean  merchandize  passed  through  Trebizond  fowl  are  very  numerous,  and  there  are  three 
on   their  way  to   Persia,  while  in   1835  nearly  species  of  butterflies  on  the  island  of  handsome 
20,000  proceeded  by  the  same  tract  to  the  same  colours.     Ponds  are  kept  stocked  with  turtle 
destination.  weighing  from  200  lbs.  to  800  lbs.  eacli,  which 
The  central  table-land  of  Armenia  is  a  fertile  may  be  bought  for  £2  lOt.    Abundance  of  fish 
corn  country,  and  abounds  in   pastures.    The  and  marine  birds  are  obtained.     At  a   place 
slopes  of  the  mountains  are  wooded,  and  the  called  "The  Fair,**  the  birds  named  8ea-«walk>W8, 
plains  at  their  base  rich.    The  climate  on  the  as  well  as  numerous  other  aquatic  birds,  coo- 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  is  temperate,  and  on  gregate ;  the  eggs  of  the  sea-swallows,  which  am 
the  Mediterranean  hot,  while  in  tne  central  part  of  a  dirty  white,  with  dark  red  spots,  and  about 
it  is  cold,  on  account  of  their  elevation.    The  the  size  of  a  crow's  egg,  are  collected  at  certain 
country  is  well  watered  with  streams.    Thepopu-  seasons  of  the  year  in  thousands,  and  considered 
.ation  is  scanty;  the  greatest  part  of  the  iuha-  delicate  and  excellent  eating.    The  whole  cha- 
bitants  are  Turks,  who  find  employment  as  sol-  racter  of  the  island  is  volcanic,  and  its  surface 
diers,  cultivators,  merchants,  and  artisans.    The  is   broken   into  moantains,  hills,  and  ravines. 
next  in  number  are  the  Kurds,  who  live  in  sepa-  The  mountain  district  extends  principally  over 
rate  tribes,  and  wander  with  their  cattle  over  the  the  88.  portion  of  the  island ;  and  the  "  reak," 
country.    They  are  warlike,  always  wear  arms,  or  greatest  elevation,  is  2870  feet  above  the 
and  have  been  until  lately  scarcely  more  than  level  of  the  sea.    The  plains,  or  table-land  sur^ 
nominally  dependent  on  the  sultan.    The  origi-  rounding  the  *'Peak,"  vary  in  height  from  1200 
nal  Armenians  are  generally  engaged  in  com-  to  2000  feet.    On  the  N.  side  they  sweep  gra- 
mercial  pursuits  in  the  towns,  or  are  cultivators  dually  down  towards  the  shore;  but  on  the  8. 
of  the  land ;  they  are  prohibited  from  carrying  they  terminate    in   high  and  bold    precipices, 
arms,  and  are  not  callM  upon  to  act  as  soldiers  Steep  and  rugged  ravines  intersect  these  plains, 
or  civil  functionaries.    They  are  Christians,  and  which,  commencing  from    the    highest  lands, 
may  be  supposed  to  form  about  one-third  of  the  open  into  small  bays  or  coves  on  the  shore,  fenced 
number  of  the  Turkish,  and  one-seventh  of  the  on  every  side  with  masses  of  compact  and  oellu- 
whule  population.     Besides  the  above,  there  are  lar  lava.    Tlte  sides  of  these  ravines  disclose  ex- 
in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor  some  tribes  of  tensive  beds  of  cinders  and  ashes,  and,  wherever 
Toorkmuns,  the  remnant  of  the  conquerors  who  recent  sections  occur,  present  the  roost  distinct 
overran  the  country.    They  still  preserve  their  arrangement.    Pumice  is  found  on  the  plains 

Sastoral  habits,  and  very  much  resemble  the  and  corresponding  parts  of  the  mountain  dis* 
[urds.  The  roads  are  formed  by  the  constant  trict,  and  occasionally  on  the  shore.  It  is  found 
passage  of  travellers ;  they  are  numerous,  and  in  detached  pieces,  or  mixed  up  with  cinders  and 
in  general  well  marked.  In  the  mountains  they  clay,  and  occasionally  with  a  conglomerate  of  red- 
are  the  same,  but  in  the  plains  they  var^  their  iron  clay,  cinders,  ashes,  scoriae,  and  nodules  of 
course,  according  to  the  changes  occurring  in  lava.  Trachyte  rock  appears  to  extend  all  round 
the  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  only  exception  and  throughout  the  mountain  district,  in  several 
is  the  military  roads  lately  made  by,  Rashid  parts  resembling  the  arrangement  of  basaltic 
Mohammed  Pishd,  from  S&msiiro  to  Diy&r-Bekr,  columns,  and  in  others  the  structure  of  chalk 
a  distance  of  400  miles.  The  raw  productions  cliffs.  Masses  of  this  rock  disclose  themselves 
of  the  country  are  grains  of  various  kinds,  wool  near  the  mountain  rid|^,  and  it  passes  from  the 
of  sheep  and  goats,  silk,  gall-nuts,  hides,  skins,  compactness  and  hardness  of  sandstone  to  entire 
and  gums.    The  mines  yield  copper,  lead,  silver,  decomposition. 

iron,  alum,  and  salt.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  Captain  Brandreth,  who  was  in  1830  employed 

manufacturing  industry,  and  various  articles  are  by  the  British  government  to  carry  into  effect 

made  both  of  cotton  and  wool,  which  are  partly  certain  measures  for  the  establishment  of  the 

consumed  in  the  country,  and  paitly  exported  to  island  as  a  permanent  station,  states  the  popu- 

Georffia  and  the  Crimea.  lation  at  about  140   Europeans,  principally  of 

ASCENSION  ISLAND,  island  in  the  South  the  marine  corps,  and  76  Africans,  making  a 

Atlantic  ocean,  contiguous  to  St.  Helena,  It  has  total  of  about  220  persons, 

been  of  late  years  well  fortified  at  every  acces-  The  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons:  the  hot 

sible  part,  and  garrisoned  by  a  detachment  of  months  commencing  in  December  and  ending 

marines  and  marine  artillery,  who,  aided  by  arti-  in  May ;  the  cool  season  extending  through  the 

fleers,  have  erected  a  neat  establishment  for  remaining  months.     The  thermometer  ranges 

their  location.    A  jthaft  has  been  sunk  in  one  of  throughout  the  year,  in  the  low  lands,  from  70^ 

the  mountains,  and  abundance  of  water  con-  to  88^*  (it  has  been  as  high  as  90^),  and  averages 

veyed  to  the  anchorage  by  iron  pipes  and  hoses ;  83° ;   in  the  high  lands  it  ranges  from  62^  to 

on  excellent  soil  was  found  two  feet  under  the  80^*,  and  averages  70**.    The  island  is  not  sitbjeet 
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to  a  TCgnlar  rainy  aeasoQ.    The  ships  that  have  aea.    This  town  preseDts  the  appearance  of  com 

touched  here  have  been  readily  furnished  not  fort  and  thriving  industry.    Many  of  its  houses 

only  with  water,  but  fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  would  be  deem^  ornamental  in  the  handsomest 

to  tile  extent  of  the  demand.  towns  in  Europe :  yet  the  great  majority  of  its 

ASHANTEE  COUNTRY.  This  warlike  terri-  inhabitants  are  serfs,  whose  annual  remittances 

tory,  lying  behind  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  now  of  tribute  to  their  owners  amount  to  princely 

indudes  many  provinces  formerly  independent,  revenues.    Among  the  branches  of  industry  car- 

coDtaiaing  a  pop.  of  3,000,000.    It  is  universally  ried  on  at  Yekaterinbun^,  that  which  forces  itself 

admitted  that  this  people  are  very  superior  to  most  on  the  attention  of  strangers  is  the  cutting 

the  natives  on  the  coast;    they  manufacture  and  engraving  of  precious  stones.    Amethysts, 

cscellent  cotton,  smelt  metals,  and  build  large  topazes,  and  tourmalines,  with  quartz  crystals, 

bouses.    The  country  is  governed   by  a  king,  frequently  of  unusual  magnitude,  are  here  cut 

aided  by  four  chiefs  as  councillors.    Notwith-  and  polished  with  great  skill,  and  then  inele- 

standing  the  manners  of  the  Ashantees  are  more  gantly,  though  ponderously,  set  in  gold  of  the 

polished  and  dignified  than  those  of  their  neigh-  country.    Brides  the  great  abundance  of  gems 

Dours,  annual  hecatombs  of  unfortunate  slaves  found  in  the  neighbouring  districts,  many  are 

and  captives  are  offered  to  propitiate  the  manes  brought  from  all  parts  of  Siberia ;  and  the  trade 

of  their  ancestors ;    and,  on  the  death  of  any  of  the  lapidary,  who  is  as  well  acquainted  with 

member  of  the  royal  family,  thousands  of  human  Oriental  as  with  European  mottoes  and  devices, 

beings  are  slain  for  attendants  in  the  next  world,  is  here  carried  on  in  the  most  extensive  manner 

In  DO  coantry,  indeed,  is  life  less  valued  than  in  possible.  Proceeding  northward,  the  travellers  vi- 

Afirica.    The  Landens  were  dreadfully  tormented  sited  Nevyausk,  belonging  to  the  Yakoklef  family, 

by  the  rude  curiosity  of  the  natives,  who  almost  On  the  constitution  of  these  mining  districts  our 

saffocated  them  by  crowding  about  their  tents,  author  remarks,  *'  The  extraordinary  enrichment 

On  complaining  of  this  nuisance  to  the  chief  of  of  the  first  possessors  of  mines  in  the  Ural,  and  the 

one  place,  he  said,  **  Take  your  gun  and  kill  a  sudden  rise  of  a  great  number  of  establishments 

few ;    you  have  my  full  leave  to  slaughter  as  there  on  a  great  scale,  took  place  at  the  time 

many  as  you  please.    After  you  have  cut  ofiT  the  when  Peter  the  Great  conceded  to  his  subjects 

heads  of  some  of  them,  the  rest  will  not  molest  perfect    liberty  in  all    that  re^rded    mining. 

yon."    Polygamy  is  carried  to  a  dreadful  extent;  Lands,    woods,   and    people   were    irrevocably 

the  legal  allowance  of  wives  for  the  Ashaotee  assigned  by  the  government  to  whoever  demanded 

monarch  is  3000.  them,  specifically  with  a  view  to  the  production 

ASIA.    This  quarter  of  the  globe,  although  of  metals ;  the  crown  reserving  only  the  right  to 

ts  the  scale  of  the  early  history  of  mankind,  and  recall  those  grants  when  thej  seemed  no  longer 

also  as  rendered  memorable  by  many  classical  capableof  serving  the  end  in  view.    This  system, 

associations,  it  is  better  known  to  Europeans  than  profitable  alike  for  individuals  and  the  state, 

dtfaer  Africa  or  America,  yet  it  contains  many  continued  unaltered  for  a  long  time,  till  the 

csEleosive  tracts,  either  entirely  unknown  or  but  Empress  Catherine  endeavoured  to  force  the 

partially  explored.      Latterly,  however,    those  immediate  control  and  partial  principle  of  a  cen- 

legions  on  the  N.,  partly  subject  to  Russia,  and  tral  government  into  every  branch  of  business, 

putly  consisting  of  tribes  possessing  a  share  of  The  superintendence  of  the  private  mines,  as 

independence,  as  well  as  some  of  the  more  cen-  well  as  of  those  belonging  to  the  state,  was  then 

toal  regions  in  the  8^  have  been  open  to  the  committed  to  the  provincial  authorities.  ^  These, 

ofaaervatioiis  of  European  travellers.    Of  these  often  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  business  of 

we  purpose  to  give  a  brief  narrative,  under  the  mining,  were  peculiarly  liable  to  the  contagion 

following  divisions.  of  private  feuds  and  animosities ;   and  as  their 

ASIA,  NoRTHXRN.    The  most  recent  accounts  vexatious  interference  practically  did  away  with 

from  the  dreary  regions  of  this  part  of  the  globe,  the  proprietor's  freedom  in  the  use  of  his  propejty. 

are  those  of  the  German  traveller  Erman,  who,  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  produce  of  the 

having  determined  to  make  a  journey  round  the  mines  was  the  consequence.    It  was  highly  to 

world,  obtained  permission  of  the  Russian  go-  the  credit  of  the  emperor  Paul  I.  that,  so  far  as 

vernment  to  accompany  the  Norwegian  ezpedi-  regarded  the  production  of  mineral  riches,  as 

tion  of  professor  Hansteen  (whose  object  was  to  well  as  for  other  branches  of  the  administration, 

make  experiments  on  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  he  returned  to  the  ordinances  of  Peter  I.,  being 

needle,  &c.}     The  volume    published    by  M.  actuated  by  a  general   partiality  for  whatever 

£nnan  (being  the  first  of  a  series)  takes  us  no  emanated  from  his  distinguished   predecessor. 

further  than  Tobolsk;  still,  as  it  contains  much  The  mining  operations  of  private  individuals 

new  information  respecting  the  trading  and  com-  were  again  guaranteed  from  the  arbitrary  inter- 

nercial  interests  of  various  countries,  it  is,  we  ference  of  public  authorities,  and  the  officers 

think,  deserving  of  a  place  in  our  work.    Leav-  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  imperial 

ing^  his  observations  upon  Petenborg,  Moscow,  mines,  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to  encroach  on 

the  mines  of  Wotka,  &c  for  separate  articles,  we  or  meddle  with  the  works  of  private  speculators. 

pasK  on  to  his  description  of  the  mountain  range  Such  is  the  footing  on  which  the  possessions  of 

of  Ural  that  divides  Asia  from  Europe.    A  mo-  private  individuals  in  the  Uralian  mountains  at 

derate  ascent  for  two  miles  beyond  the  village  of  present  stands,  and   which    gives  them,  in   a 

Bilimbay6vsk  conducts  to  the  highest  point  of  remarkable  degree,  the  character  of  small  inde- 

the  pass  between  the  two  continents,  which  has  pendent    states.      The    proprietors    of   these 

an  eievation  of  1600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  princely  estates  rarely  visit  them  at  the  present 
highest  points  of  the  hills  visible  on  both  sides    day.*' 

are  covered  with  pine  trees,  and  can  scarcely  M.  Erman  found  the  castle  of  the  Yakoklefs, 
cueed  the  height  of  2000  feet;  none  of  them  at  Nevyansk,  richly  furnished  in  the  antique 
letain  any  snow  in  summer.  Yekaterinburg,  25  Dutch  fashion  of  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great, 
aika  eastwazd  of  the  pass,  is  80O  feet  above  the    He  was  well  feasted  as  well  as  lodged  io  it ;  s 
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liberal  lum  be'm^  allowed  the  steward  exprettly  for  Rnstian  breed.    The  WogaU,  dorie^  the 

for  the  entertainment  of  respectable  travellers,  summer  months,  give  themselves  up  to  a  lazy 

The  overseers  and  directors  of  the  mines  here,  repose,  scarcely  ever  leaving  their  tents, 
on  the  part  of  the  various  branches  of  the  family,        The  gold  and  platina  of  the  Ural  are  sent  by 

were  all  serfi^  as  well  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  land  to  St.  Petersburgh.    Tlie  iron  and  copper 

population,  10,000  in  number.    A  great  propor-  are  conveyed  down  the  Ufa  and  Kama  rivers 

tiun  of  these  are  the  descendants  of  exiles.  The  into  the  Volga,  and  thence  to  St.  Petersburgh,  a 

earliest  mining  works  at  Nevyansk  were  con-  distance  of  1800  miles,  or,  following  the  course 

structed  by  a  body  of  the  unfortunate  Swedes  of  the  rivers,  not  less  than  3300  miles.    A  consi- 

takeu  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Pultawa.    The  jlerable  portion  of  the  iron  is  transported  by  a 

mines  of  Tagilsk,  with  seven  others,  within  a  short  portage  from  the  Volga  to  the  Don,  and 

circuit  of  30  miles,  all-  belonging  to  the  Demidof  so  reaches  Tanganrog,  for  the  Turkish  market, 

family,  are,  like  those  of  Nevyansk,  wholly  ma-  The  Bashkirs  are  among  thc^  most  expert  fal- 

oaged  by  serfs,  without  any  immediate  or  per-  ooners  of  the  Tatarian  plains.    They  teach  their 

sonal  interference  of  the  owners.    This  district  small  falconets  to  descend  on   hares,  while  a 

yields  copper  as  well  as  iron,  and  also  gold  as  larger  kind,  called  by  them  berkQti,  is  tramed 

well  as  platina.   The  magnitude  of  the  works  at  to  kill  foies,  and  even  wolves.    They  rear  and 

Tagilsk  corresponds  with  the  boundless  mineral  train  these  birds  in  considerable  numbers,  not 

treasures  of  the  surrounding  country ;  the  roaa^-  for  their  own  uie,  but  to  sell  them  to  the  Kir- 

ing  furnaces  being  large  enough  to  contain  at  gises,  «nd    other    wandering    nations    of   the 

once  14,000  tons  of  ore.    On  the  territory  be-  steppes.    The  Russians  have  still  some  of  the 

longing  to  these  mines  are  5000  square  miles  of  wild  blood  of  the  Bashkirs  in  them.    The  Ros- 

pine  forest,  in  which  the  trees  stand  so  close  to-  sian  driver  talks  incessantly  to  his  horses  in  th« 

gether  that  the  woodman  has  scarcely  room  to  earnest  and   friendly  language  of  a  kinsman, 

wield  hit  axe.    Within  these  dark  forests  the  elk  and  throughout  Siberia  the  same  custom  pre. 

roams  securely,  and  being  little  disturbed  by  the  vails.    The  white  houses  and  church  tower*  of 

industrious  Russian  setUers,  he  here  attains  a  Tobolsk  are    visible    fh>m   a   great   distsncf, 

much  greater  size  than  in  the  countries  further  ranged  along  the  summit  of   a  steep  ridge, 

northward,  where  he  is  perpetually  chased  by  which  rises  considerably  above  the  surrounding 

the  bunting  tribes.     Passing  by  the  mountains  naked  plains.    At  the  footof  the  steep  rulUthe 

of  Blagodat,  which  formerly  furnished  western  broad  Irtiiish,  and  as  it  bends  from  westward  lo 

£nrope  with  loadstones,  or  strung  natural  mag-  northward    receives    the    Tobol   opposite    the 

nets,  and  inspecting  an  endless  variety  of  fur-  town. 

nacesand  forges,  our  travellers  at  length  reached        Beyond  this  place  the  first  200  miles  of  the 

Bogoslovgk,  about  250  miles  N.  of  Yekaterinburg,  route  lies  over  a  wild  and  hilly  country,  till  the 

On  entering  the  Uralian  mountains,  the  arbo-  last  ridges  are  crossed  by  the  Karkaralui  moun- 

rescent  vegetation  which  clothed  the  Alps  from  tains,  which  are  thickly  covered  with  fir,  witlou*, 

4000  to  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  again  reap-  and  black  poplar.    The  deoae  thickets  of  these 

pt'ared  alter  a  discontinuance  of  so  many  bun-  moikntaius  are  haunted  by  bears  and  wild  boars, 

dred  miles,  commencing  at  an  absolute  height  of  After  a  further  march  "of  300  miles  over  the 

ai'out  800  feet.    But  in  advancing  northward  sandy  plains,  justly  styled  bitpak  or  **  good  for 

thruugh  the  Ural,  the  superior  vigour  and  fresh-  nothing,**  the  sight  of  the  tamarisk  atmounoes  the 

iiesN  of  Siberian  vegetation  compared  with  that  approach  to  a  more  verdant  region,  but  before 

uf  those  regions  of  Europe  enjoying  correspoad-  reaching  the  tamarisks  they  have  to  cross  the 

ing  mean  temperatures,  strike  more  forcibly  at  river  Choi,  the  only  river  of  the  steppca  which 

overy  step.  Places  having  the  mean  temperature  is  dangerous  to  cross.     The   caravans    having 

of  the  summit  of  the  Brocken  are  clad,  Dot  with  reached  the  tamarisks,  bqpia   to    ascend    the 

stunted  fin,  but  with  pine  woods  of  the  nuMt  mountain  of  Karatau,  from  the  summit  of  which 

luxuriant  growth,  and  even  produce  barley.    At  are  seen  the  Alatau  mountains,  and  the  coantiy 

Ui>|);<oslovsk,    in    Lat.  60.  n.,  and    about   900  ofTasbkeud.    The  difficulties  of  the  journey  are 

leet  above  the  sea,  it  is  found  impossible  to  cul-  now  over  so  far  as  regards  the  want  of  water  and 

tivute  the  turnip  and  cabbage;   but  the  pine  fodder  for  the  cattle.     Used  as  the  Siberiaos  are 

f-. rests  and  wild  flowers  strewed  around  betray  to  the  extremes  of  climate,  they  oom^ain  very 

nothing  of  an  increasing  rigour  of  climate.  much    of   the   heat  of  Tashkend.    Turkestan 

Here  our  travellers  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  contains,  besides  the  Russians,  many  thoasand 

AVoguls,  who  have  continually  retired   north-  slaves  stolen  from  the  neighbouring  countries. 

wards  as  the  Russians  have  occupied  the  Ural.  The  waudering  tribes,  rather  than  remain  idle^ 

Ttie  Woguls  change  their  dwellings,  but  less  are  glad  to  engage  in  the  slave-catchingline^ 

frequently  than  any  tribes  of  eastern   Siberia,  and  even  kidnap  one  another^s  children.     iVhen 

Rein-deer  constitute  their  whole  stock ;  even  in  a  party  of  Kirgises  visit  a  friendly  horde  the 

summer  they  yoke  these  in  sledges  to  cross  the  women  run  about  screaming,  and,  driving  tijeir 

level  country,  but  the  winter  is  their  season  of  young  ones  into  a  tent,  guard  them  in  a  body 

labour.   It  is  then  that  they  are  busily  employed  till  their  friends  and  countrymen  are  departed. 

in  the  chase  of  the  fur  animals,  and  in  the  trade  A  Kiigis,  in  the  service  of  our  author,  had  been 

arising  out  of  it  with  the  Samoyeds,   Ostiaks,  enticed  when  a  boy  to  a  distance  from  home, 

and    Russians.      The    annual    migrations,    or  and  then  sold  by  his  own  father. 
trading  excursions  eastward,  are  very  remark-        In  November,  winter  being  steadily  set  in,  M. 

able;  for  the  European  Samoyeds  travel  in  win-  Erman,  half   hidden    in    furs  and  deer-skins, 

ter  across  the  Ural,  and  while  their  eastern  mounted  his  sledge,  and  set  forward  on    his 

nei|;hbours  the  Woguls,  dwelling  to  the  a.  of  journey  to  the  polar  circle :  his  route  lay  chiefly 

their  route,  ail  move  in  the  same  direction,  they  on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  rivers  of  IrtCiish  and 

drive  often  400  miles,  as  far  as  Obdorsk,  to  Obi.    At  Subotsk,  not  far  from  Dcnjikfivo,  uid 

hfuta  In  Febroaiy  the  prodooe  of  their  chaae  nearly  under  the  60th  parallel  of  n.  LttL  km 
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karB^d  tliat  wheat  and  barley  prodaoM  forty  packages  of  tea^  and  bonee  of  the  mammoth 
ibid  on  the  fertile  soil  inundated  by  the  river.  Kussiao  clothin|p,  brandy,  Madeira,  the  musk- 
He  foood  the  RuflsiaDS  everywhere  comfortably  bags  of  beavers,  needles,  dried  fruit  from  Bok- 
lodged,  and  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  which  hara,  tobacco,  and  other  luxuries.  The  length 
they  always  felt  a  pleasure  in  hospitably  sharing  of  the  day  at  Beresov  on  the  Ist  of  December  is 
with  the  stranger.  A  fisherman  at  Sam&rovo,  about  four  hours  and  a  half;  and  the  sun  attain- 
near  the  junction  of  the  Irtiiish  and  Obi,  who  ing  a  meridian  altitude  of  little  more  than  4  de- 
had  built  himself  a  two-story  hous^  with  glass  grees,  strove  to  pierce  the  clouds  which  curtained 
windows,  presented  a  lively  eiem pi ifl cation  of  the  drowsy  atmosphere.  A  curious  physical  ob- 
hardy  thrift.  The  advantageous  situation  of  servation,  much  questioned  by  the  learned,  has 
Samirovo  for  trading  or  tishing,  close  to  the  been  fully  confirmed  by  our  author,  which  is  that 
mouths  of  two  great  rivers,  with  its  fertile  soil  the  earth,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Siberia, 
and  well-stocked  woods,  is  loudly  celebrated  by  remains  frozen  all  the  year  round,  to  a  greater  or 
the  Russian  traders.  This  place  is  the  southern  less  depth  according  to  the  situation,  and  is  only 
limit  of  the  winter  mirations  of  the  elk  and  thawed  superficially  during  the  summer.  Yet 
rein-deer.  About  80  miles  beyond  Sam4rovo,  on  the  cultivation  of  barley  and  rye  has  been  tried 
the  island  enclosed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  here  with  success. 

Obi,  our  author  found  an  Ostiak  family  living  LeavingBeresov.M.  Erman  travelled  the  first 
in  a  kind  of  simple  affluence,  and  preserving  staee  with  horses,  over  the  plain  inundated  in 
their  original  customs  and  industry  unalloyed  spring,  when  the  different  branches  of  the  Obi, 
by  any  imitation  of  the  Russians.    They  were  uniting,  form  a  stream  of  10  or  12  miles  wide, 
ocenpied  as  much  in  hunting  as  in  fishing.    In  At  the  next  stage,  he  yoked  rein-deer  in  his 
spring  they  chased  the  reinnleer,  and  the  fox  at  sledge.    Our  author  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
all  seasons.  Obi   a  family  of  Ostiaks  snugly  crammed  to- 
The  dogs  kept  for  draught  by  these  Ostiaks  gether  in  a  tent  of  rein-deer  skin.  In  the  centre 
are  as  tall  as  a  large  spaniel,  white,  with  a  black  was  the  hearth,  round  it  sat  the  family.    The 
patch  or  two  on  the  neck,  their  black  pointed  beaver  abounds  here,  and  is  taken  for  its  musk. 
exn  well  pricked  up,  and  their  bushy  tails  hand-  Erman   proceeded  to  Obdorsk,  situated  nearly 
sumely   folded.     All  their  movements  display  under  the  polar  circle :  50  miles  from  the  mouth 
great  life  and  activity.    These  poor  animals  re-  of  the  Obi  is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  carried 
ceive  harsh  treatment  in  return  for  their  indis-  on  with  all  the  tribes  who  wander  from  Arch- 
petisable  services.     The  Ostiak  yokes  but  two  angel  to  Yenisei  1200  miles.    It  was  a  matter 
dogs  to  his  sledge,  which,  wheh  called  to  busi-  of  surprise  to  our  traveller  to  see  the  Russian 
ae»s,  yield  a  prompt,  though  evidently  unwilling,  flag  waving  over  one  of  the  houses  on  the  banks 
obedience.     When  the  word  is  given  to  start,  of  the  river :  in   fact,  here  happened  to  be  the 
away  they  go,  at  first  witli  great  howling;  but  winter-quarters  of  the  pilot  Ivanhof,  who  had 
pFe*eatiy  the  noise  ceases,  or  rather  the  voice  of  been  seven  years  engaged  in  making  a  survey  of 
the  driver  is  alone  heard.     In  Lat.  61.  45.^  or  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  between  the 
about   100   miles  from  Sam&rovo,  stands  the  rivers  Petchora  and  Obi,  a  coast  line  exceeding, 
Sosnowie  Yuctui,  or  the  houses  of  pine-trees,  probably,  1000  miles  in  length.     He  visited  and 
The  trunk  of  a  tree  which  had  fallen  to  the  examined  the  capabilities  of  every  creek  and 
ground  maasured  80  feet  in  length.   The  houses  harbour  of  that   shore  which   lies  everjwhero 
are  built  of  Urge  logs  well  plastered  with  clay,  within  the  polar    circle,  and  advances  in  one 
with  fiat  roofs.   Near  each  of  them  stood  a  stone  place  as  far  north  as  the  72d  parallel,     ivanhof 
bouse  raised  on  four  poles  to  protect  it  from  found  that  the  Samoyeds  inhabiting  the  coasts 
depredationa.     The    Runsian    settlers    on    the  all  c^uit  the  sea-shore  in  winter,  when  the  ice 
Irc4i^  in  general  make  their  windows  of  plates  sets  in.  and  wander  with  their  rein-deer  to  the 
of  tak,  the  Ostiaks  use  fish  skin  well  oiled,  and  mossy  hills  of  the  interior.    On  the  island  of 
some  glased  with  ice.    Beresov,  420  miles  N.  of  Waigatz,  however,  some  families  remain  with 
Tobolsk  in  a  direct  line,  or  .600  by  route,  is  their  rein-deer  all  the  year  round.     This  island 
a  fur-trading  settlement  of  great  imp<Htance.  presents   to  the  sooth   and  east  a  bold,  rocky 
It  stands  at  a  little  distance  from  the  left  bank  shore,  in  general  about  2ii0  feet  high.    The  grea't 
of  the  Obi,  on  the  Soswa,  a  small  stream,  which,  value  of  the  fisheries  in   the  rivers  of  Siberia 
roaniog  northward,  joins  that  river  a  few  miles  might  well  prompt  the  Russian  government  to 
lower  down.    Erman  first  saw  Beresor  under  make    good    hydrographical    surveys  of  their 
the  soft  shade  of  a  northern  midnight,  and  it  mouths.    The  sturgeon  and  salmon,  of  which 
struck  him  as  if  it  were  the  end  of  the  habitable  those  of  the  Nelm  and  Moksum  are  the  largest, 
earth.     The  houses  were  half  buried  in  snow,  ascend  the  sources  of  the  rivers  1200  or  1 500 
all  was  wrapt  ia  silence,  nor  could  a  trace  be  miles  from  the  ocean.     The  Ostiak  lowers  a 
seen  of  a  living  creature;  but  in  this  secluded  laree  basket  through  an  opening  cut  in  the  ice, 
spot  hovpitality  reigns  paramount  among  the  anq,  after  a  few  minutes,  hauls  it  up  full  of  fish. 
nrtaes.    Every  one  does  homage  to  the  stranger.  From    Obdorsk    Erman     made    an    excursion 
Tlie  apartment  in  which  the  guests  are  received  towards  the  mountains  in  the  north-west,  sup- 
is  baxe  and  ill  furnished ;  but  from  the  adjoining  posed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Uralian  chain, 
rooms  are  brought  \vine  and  foreign  sweetmeats,  The  distant  mountains,  apparently  about  4700 
and  afterwards  the  various  curiosities,  which  the  feet  in   height,  "were  entirely  free  ft'om  snow. 
beairded  men  sometimes  appeal  to,  in  corrobora-  During  this  excursion  the  thermometer  fell  as  low 
tioo  of  their  stories.   At  home,  as  well  as  on  his  as  33*^  below  zero,  and  the  length  of  the  day  was, 
journey,  the  merchant  keeps  all   his   precious  an  hour  and  a  half.     Few  traces  were  seen  of 
wares  near  him;  and  there  one  sees  thrown  animal  life,  the  caravans   of  the  natives  alone 
whtsasically  one  on  the  other,  as  chance  orders  animated  the    wintry  landscape.     Throughout 
•I,  the  furs  of  all  kinds  of  vermin,  guns,  knives,  his  journey  our  author  found  the  natives  uni- 
and  other   anna    for  RuMiaas  and  Ostiidks,  formly  obliging,  intelligent,  and  honest  ;.indee(d^ 
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the  honesty  of  the  Oftiaks  is  proverbial  amon|^  he  removed  from  the  Turkish  frontier  to  this 
the  Russians.  "  It  would  be  the  most  important  locality,  in  hopes  of  protecting  Persia  by  inter- 
result,"  says  M.  Eraian.  "of  my  travels  if  the  pre-  posing  them  between  it  and  the  Toorkmuns,  but 
judices  which  make  Siberia  a  barbarous  and  without  Buccess.  AH  the  tribes  are  divided  into 
fearful  plaoe  of  exile  were  to  gpive  way  to  Charwars  and  Choomoors,  that  is,  rovers  and 
the  impression  of  an  opposite  character,  which  settlers,  of  whom  the  relative  proportions  vary 
I  experienced  in  those  arctic  regions.  I  travelled  in  the  several  tribes.  The  distinction  is  one  of 
from  Irkutsk  to  Ochotsk  attended  only  by  a  employment,  not  family;  a  Charwar  becoming 
single  Cossack  through  the  midst  of  Yakuts  a  Choomoor,and  vu«ver«^,at  will.  Both  breed 
and  Tonguses,  and  throughout  Kamtschatka  I  horses ;  and  those  of  the  former,  that  is  those 
mixed  continually  with  the  natives.  I  had  with  bred  in  the  desert,  are  preferred.  The  former 
me  a  considerable  sum  of  money ;  my  astronomi-  have  also  many  camels,  with  flocks  of  sheep  and 
cal  and  other  instruments  attracted  much  curio-  goats,  but  neither  oxen  nor  poultry.  The  latter 
sity,  and  were  thought  to  be  of  inestimable  have  all,  and,  besides,  cultivate  grain.  The 
value,  yet  through  the  whole  course  of  my  journey  individual  wealth  of  many  is  great.  Mr.  Conolly 
I  never  once  experienced  an  insult  or  an  act  of  mentions  one  who  posMssed  700  camels,  5000 
dishonesty."  sheep  and  goats,  200  mares,  and  several  "  necks- 

ASIA,  CBNTR4I..  The  interior  of  Asia  was  full"  of  money.  The  Tooikmuns  keep  their 
for  ages  almost  as  little  known  as  the  African  money  and  other  small  valuables  in  large  purses 
deserts.  It  was  not  till  after  the  British  became  made  of  the  necks  of  camels'  hides, 
undisputed  masters  of  India  that  satisfactory  For  the  privileges  of  pasture  and  cultivation 
information  oould  be  obtained  respecting  this  the  Toorkmuns,  according  to  their  proximity, 
portion  of  the  world.  Since  that  period  the  acknowledge  a  dependence  on  the  shah  of  Per> 
mountain  boundary  of  India  has  been  traced,  sia  or  khan  of  Khiva ;  but  they  are  very  inde- 
and  found  to  rise  to  a  height  before  unsuspected,  pendent  liegemen,  to  Persia  in  particular,  and 
The  sources  and  early  courses  of  the  Ganges  and  currently  join  in  parties  to  carry  off  Persians 
Indus  have  been  found  in  quarters  quite  different  into  slavery.  Being  Soonnees  in  their  religion, 
from  those  which  hiodem  geography  had  long  they  sell  Persians,  whom^  as  Sheahs,  they  con- 
assigned  to  them.  The  mountain  territories  of  sider  entitled  to  no  better  treatment,  to  their 
Calx>ol  and  Candahar,  the  vast  sandy  plains  of  brethren  in  belief  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  And 
Mekran,  were  illustrated  by  the  missions  of  El-  thus  an  Astrabadee  dare  not  penetrate  the  de- 
phinstone  and  Pottinger;  while  Turner  and  sert  even  so  far  as  Goorgaun,  a  considerable 
Moorcroft  penetrated  into  the  high  interior  river  almost  on  the  boundary,  without  the  safe- 
table-land  of  Thibet.  There  still  remained,  how-  guard  of  a  Toorkmun,  and  a  Toorkmun  will 
ever,  a  great  central  Terra  Incognita,  respecting  not  venture  to  Astrabad  unguaranteed, 
which  our  information  rested  chiefly  upon  the  Among  these  wild  tribu  Mr.  Conolly  first 
desultory  and  somewhat  clouded  reports  of  adventured,  desirous  of  proceeding  to  Khiva. 
Marco  Polo,  and  the  meagre  narrative  of  Goes;  His  companion  was  a  native  of  Hindoostan, 
though  some  important  and  more  precise  infor-  called  Syud  Karaumut  Al.lee,  who  had  long  re- 
mation  has  not  long  since  been  afforded  by  the  sided  in  Persia*  and  joined  him  at  Tabreez. 
researches  of  Humboldt  and  Klaproth.  In  The  travellers  rode  in  cribs  about  four  feet  long 
1829,  lieutenants  Conolly  and  Burns  traversed  by  two  feet  wide,  in  which  they  vtowed  their 
the  regions  of  Central  Asia  by  different  routes,  bedding,  and  sat  or  lay  as  they  best  could.  A 
Lieutenant  Conolly  left  England,  having  resolved  camel  carries  two  of  them,  and  they  are  balanced 
to  go  over  land  to  India ;  he  passed  through  agaiost  each  other  with  very  little  other  fasten- 
Russia,  and  along  the  western  shores  of  the  ing,  so  that  they  are  both  inconvenient  and  inse- 
Caspian  to  Tabrees,  whence  it  was  his  purpose  cure.  The  direction  of  the  route  was  northerly, 
to  proceed  to  Bushire,and  thence  to  embark  for  and  in  a  few  days  they  arrived  at  and  ascended, 
Bombav.  Encouraged,  however,  by  the  facili-  for  above  two  hours,  what  appeared  to  be  the 
ties  which  seemed  promised  in  Persia  for  effect-  deserted  bed  of  a  once  very  large  river.  Its 
ing  a  journey  across  Toorkhistan  and  Affgha-  breadth  was  1000  paces,  the  bottom  gravel  and 
nistan,  and  desirous  of  adding  to  the  information  pebbles,  the  banks  high  and  much  worn,  and  oc- 
possessed  of  these  countries,  he  changed  his  casionally  broken  into  a  succession  of  deep  pa- 
plan,  and  proceeded  irom  Tabreez  to  Astrabad,  rallel  ravines.  The  travellers  wished  to  believe 
where  he  arrived  in  April,  1830.  These  two  this  the  supposed  ancient  course  of  the  Oxua; 
roads  lay  before  him :  one  byway  of  Khiva,  Bok-  and  Mr.  Conolly  argues  in  favour  of  the  proba- 
hara,  and  Cabool ;  the  other  through  Khorassan,  bility  that  that  river  did  once  flow  into  the  Cas- 
by  Herat  and  Candahar,  to  the  Indus;  and,  as  pian.  But  he  admits  that  this  particular  spot  is 
being  the  most  curious  and  difficult,  he  decided  scarcely  far  enough  N.  to  correspond  with  the  tra- 
on  the  former.  ditions  on  this  head ;  and  he  is  compelled  to  solve 

The  Toorkmuns,  according  to  Mr.  Conolly,  the  physical  difficulties  arising  from  the  known, 

are  divided  into  at  least  four,  and   probably  or  at  least  the  believed  level  of  the  country,  by 

more,  principal  tribes,  almost  always  at  war  the  uncertain  one  of  an  earthquake,  said  by 

with  each  other  and  with  the    neighbouring  captain  Moravieff  to  have  occurred  500  years 

Persian  posts.  These,  in  the  order  of  their  occur-  ago,  and  to  have  materially  altered  the  general 

rence,  proceeding  from  Astrabad  towards  Khiva  face  of  the  country.    Beyond  this  river-course 

and  the  Oxus,  are  the  Yimoots,  Goklans,  Tek-  the  soil  of  the  desert  became  perceptibly  wurse. 

kahs,  and  Serruxes.    Each  tribe  has  an  allotted  It  was  a  barren  white  plain,  on  which  there  was 

portion  of  the  desert  as  its  peculiar  beat,  and  scarcely  a  blade  of  verdure,  and   the  view,  at 

moves  about  within  this,  and  frequently  beyond  even  the  shortest  distance,  distorted  by  mirage, 

it,  as  the  wants  of  its  cattle,  or  the  predatory  The  frequent  occurrence  of  ruins  in  this  desert 

habits  of  its  people,  may  suggest.    Shah  Abbas  is  remarkable ;  some  of  these  are  in  good  pre* 

introduced  among  them  a  tribe  of  Koords,  whom  servation,  though  little  is  known  about  them. 
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The  khan  of  Khiva's  authority  is  acknowledged  joiniog  to  it  are  watered  by  irrigation  from  the 

by  300,000  soala ;    of  whom  about  30^000  are  Narree,  a  river  which,  coming  from  the  Tuk- 

GtosbegSy  lords  of  the  soil  by  right  of  conquest;  hatoo  or  Larree  mountains,  runs  south,  and 

lOOjOOO  are  Sarta,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  finally  joins  the  Indus. 

before  the Oosbegs  took  it;  about  as  many  more  We  turn  now  to  the  narrative  of  lieutenant 

axe  Kara-Kalpachs,  who  are  settled  near  lake  Burner,  who  ascended  the  Indus    to  L<ahore, 

Aral ;  and  the  remainder  are  Toorkmuns,  a  few  charged  with    presents  from    his    majesty    to 

Kifghu,  and  some  Taujicks,  or  domesticated  Runjeet  Singh.    This  mission  having  increased 

people  of  foreign  extraction.      Much  jealousy  hisdesire  to  extend  his  travels,  he  obtained  from 

exists  between  the  Oosbegs  and  Toorkmuns,  lord  William  Bentinck,  the  governor-general, 

the  first  being  overbearing,  and  the  latter  mo-  the  most  liberal  encouragement;  and  having 

tinooa;  but  the  khan  of  Khiva  has  more  real  prevailed  on  Dr.  James  Gerard,  surgeon  of  the 

power  over  all  his  subjects  than  the  Shah  of  Bengal  army,  to  accompany  him,  he  left  Delhi 

revsia.  in  December,  1831,  and  proceeded  by  express  to 

The  Tartar  women  are  very  plain,  and  when  Lodiaua,  a  frontier  station  of  British  India. 

not  quite  young  even  ugly ;    yet,  though  the  The  travellers  quitted  Lahore  on  the  forenoon 

ToorknsuiM   carry  off  many  beautiful  women  of  the  11th  of  February,  and  alighted  that  night 

froni   Persia  annually  for  ule  at  Khiva  and  at  the  ruins  of  the  once  splendid  mausoleum  of 

Bdkhara,  they   very    seldom   intermarry  with  Juhangeer.     They  crossed  the  Chenab  by  a 

them.     The  arms  of  the   Toorkmuns    are'  a  ferry,  300  yards  wide,  and  a  journey  of  45  miles 

tword,  lif^t  lance,  and,  when  possible,  a  gun ;  brought  them  to  Jelum,  the  Hydaspes  of  the 

^e  bow  and  arrow  are  quite  gone  out.    As  sol-  Greeks,  on  which  they  embarked  and  sailed  down 

diers  they  are  extraordinarily  patient  of  fatigue,  the  stream  about  5  miles.    The  river  abounds 

as  are  also  their  hones,  and  as  brave  as  most  ir-  in  crocodiles.    On  disembarking  they  crossed  a 

regular  troops,  whose  tactics  it  is  to  fight  only  at.  rich  and  verdant  plain  to  the  town  of  Pind 

as  advantage.    They  cover  their  h^ids  wi&  a  Dadon   Khan,  the  capital  of  a  small  district, 

large  sheep-skio  cap,  and,  when  on  horseback,  with  a  population  of  6000  souls.    The  people 

generally  wear  boots  wiih  pointed  iron-tipped  are  still  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  Alexander, 

heeb ;  but  their  dress  otherwise  is  not  uniform,  strong  built,  large  limbed,  and  taller  in  stature 

beisg'  made  up  frequently  of  articles  taken  in  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Asiatics.   The  salt-range 

plaoiiet.      lieotenant  Conolly's  line  of  route  springs  from  the  roots  of  the  White  mountains, 

chiefly  skirted  the  hills,  ascending  and  descend-  crosses  the  Indus  at  Karabagh,  and  terminates 

iar  small  secondary  elevations  till  the  Kirklekkee  on  the  right  bank   of   the    Hydaspes,  about 

hills  were  to  be  crossed,  the  first  of  a  close  and  5  miles  from  Pind  Dadun  Khau.    Hot  springs 

high  series  which  divide  Khorassan  ttom  the  are  found  in  various  places;    alum,  antimony, 

Upper  Sinde.    Several  passes  are  in  use  across  and  sulphur  also  occur;  but  a  red  clay,  chiefly 

them,  of    which  Mr.  Conolly  describes    two;  seen  in  the  vallevs,  is  a  sure  indication  of  a 

Bolano,   by  f  hich  he  passed,  and  another  of  salt    deposit.     The   mine    which    lieutenant 

which  he  heard.    Both  are  extremely  difficult.  Burnes  examined  was  situated  near  the  outside 

Begardiog  Bolaun,  his  words  are,  "Hie  mi-  of  the  range,  in  a  valley  cut  by  a  rivulet.    Some 

■ofeest  deieription  could  hardly  convey  a  just  of  the  salt  occurs   in   hexagonal  crystals;  the 

idea  of  its  strength ;  it  is  a  defile  which  a  regi-  whole  is  tinged  with  red  from  the  lightest  to  the 

fluot  of  brave  men  could  defend   against  an  deepest  shade,  but  when  pounded  it  is  white. 

army  :^  and,  regarding  the  other,  "  This  road  is  The  salt  is  in  high  reputation  in  India  on  ac- 

so  difficult  that  it  is  only  taken  when  danger  is  count  of  its  medical  virtues ;  but  it  is  not  pure^ 

apprehended  on  the  other  defile."    Horsed  al-  and,  from  a  mixture  of  some  substance  (probably 

ways  lose  their  shoes  when  they  come  this  way.  magnesia),  is  unfit  for  curing  meat.     About 

Several  large   towns  were    passed,  Candahar,  800,000  maunds  of  Lahore  (one  of  which  is 

Herat,  &c    Of  the  smaller  ones,  the  most  re-  equal  to  100  lbs.  English)  are  annually  extracted, 

markable.  are  Quetta  and  Dander.  but  it  is  closely  monopolized  by  the  Punjab  go- 

Qgetta  is  the  capital  of  the  Belooche  province  vemment 

of  Shaul.  and  is  a  town  of  400  small  flat-roofed  Jelalpoor  has  been  by  some  considered  the 


of  one  story,  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  scene  of  Alexander's  battle  with  Porus  ;    but 

ia  which  there  are  four  gates.    In  the  centre  is  a  lieutenant  Burnes  is  rather  inclined  to  identify 

dtadel  built  on  a  high  mound.    The  residents  that  with  the  village  of  Jelum,  higher  up  the 

are    Afghans,    Belooches,    and    Hindoos,   the  river.    Our  travellers  came  in  sight  of  the  Indus 

last  of  whom  are  all  engaged  in  trade,  which  is  at  a  distance  of  15  miles,  whence  it  could  be 

considerable.  Besides  that  which  passes  through,  traced  from  its  exit  through  the  lower  hills  to 

Quetta  is   a  rendezvous  where  Indian  and  Af-  thefortof  Attok.  The  people  now  were  Afghans, 

ghan  merchants,  not  disposed  to  undertake  the  and  spoke  Pooshtuo.    The  spot  at  which  they 

whole  joumer,  meet  and  exchange  their  com-  forded  the  Indus  was  about   5  miles    above 

nodities.      Horse-dealers    also  resort  here  in  Attok,  where  the  stream  was  divided  into  three 

peat  numbers,  whence  they  either  send  their  branches.     The    current   exceeds  6  miles  an 

horses  through  Beloochistan  and  Sinde  to  the  hour :  the  water  was  azure  bine ;    and  about 

sea-ooast^  where  they  embark  for  Bombay,  or  200  yards  above  Attok,  before  the  Indus  joined 

forward    them   to   Poniab  by  the  route    Mr.  the  Cabool  stream,  it  gushes  over  a  rapid  with 

Conolly  pursued.    Dander  is  about  the  size  of  amazing  fury.    A  boat  cannot  live  in  this  tem- 

Qnetta,  and  one-third  inhabited  by  Hindoos;  pestuous  torrent;  but,  after  the  Cabool  river 

the  others  are  Yuts  and  Belooches.    The  plain  has  joined  it,  the  Indus  passes  on  a  tranquil 

oa  which  it  is  situate  is  white  and  arid,  and  stream,  about  260  yards  wide  and  35  fathoms 

cracked  like  the  dry-bed  of  a  marsh.    Thirty-six  deep,  under  the  walls  of  Attok.    At  the  oonflu- 

miles  farther  is  Baagh,  a  town  of  2000  houses,  ence  an  ignis  fatuus  is  visible  every  evening. 

also  containing  many  Hindoos.    The  fields  ad-  They  found  the  fishermen  in  the  Indus  and 
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Cabool  washing  the  sand  for  gold :  some  of  the  town  of  the  chief  of  Koondoox,  Morad  Bcf  >  who 

smaller  streams,  however,  such  as  the  Swan  has  reduced  all  the  countries  nortli  of  Hindoo 

and  Hurroo,  yield  more  gold  than  the  Indus.  Koosh  under  his  yoke.     After  some  fesatioos 

There  are  five  different  roads  to  Cabool,  but  hinderances  they  proceeded  to  M near,  which  con- 
that  which  leads  by  the  river  was  preferred :  tains  aboat  500  houses,  and  is  within  the  limifii 
they  passed  the  Cabool  river  on  a  raft  of  in-  of  the  canal  of  Balkh;  it  can  muster  about  1000 
flatedf  skins ;  the  passage  was  tedious  and  dilB-  horse,  and  is  independent  of  that  city  and 
cult  on  account  of  the  eddies.  Near  Julalabad  Khoolnon.  At  this  town  Mr.  lYebeck,  the  last 
are  seven  round  towers,  said  to  be  ancient,  and  of  Moorrjoft's  unfortunate  party,  expired  ;  be  is 
large  copper  coins  are  found  near  them.  Be-  buried  outside  the  town.  The  next  town  of  im- 
tween  Julalabad  and  the  mountains  the  natives  portance  is  Balkh,  where  the  party  remainad 
point  out  the  tomb  of  Lamech,  the  father  of  three  days.  See  Bajlkb. 
Noah.  Julalabad  is  a  small  town,  exceedingly  Entering  the  desert  they  travelled  all  niglit 
filthy,  with  a  bazaar  of  50  shops,  and  a  popula-  towards  the  Oxus,  which  they  reached  near  the 
tion  of  about  2000  people;  but  in  the  cold  sea-  small  villace  of  Khoju  Salu.  The  river  here  is 
son  the  people  flock  to  it  from  the  surrounding  upwards  of  800  yards  wide  and  20  feet  deep,  its 
villages,  llie  Cabool  river  passes  about  a  waters  loaded  with  clay,  and  the  currant  running 
quarter-of-a-mile  N.  of  it,  and  is  about  150  at  the  rate  of  3(  miles  an  hour:  it  Is  called  Ji- 
yards  wide,  but  not  fordable.  There  are  moun*  boon,  and  Amoo  by  the  natives.  They  croesed 
tains  of  snow  to  the  N.  and  s.,  running  parallel  the  river  by  a  pair  of. horses  yoked  to  each  boat; 
with  each  other ;  the  southern  is  call«l  Sufued  no  oar  was  used  to  assist  them,  onlv  a  rude 
Koh,  but  more  frequently  Rajgul ;  in  the  higher  round  pole  to  prevent  the  boat  wheelm^  in  the 
parts  the  snow  never  melts,  giving  an  elevation  current :  they  sometimes  use  four  horses.  In 
of  15»000  feet.  To  the  NW.  the  lofty  peaks  their  journey  towards  Bokhara  they  halted  at 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  begin  to  show  themselves.  Kurshee,  a  straggling  town  about  a  mile  long> 

Havin|(  spent  nearly  three  weeks  at  Cabool,  with  a  considerable  bacaar,and  about  10,000  in- 

preparations  were  made  for  departure.     The  habitants:  the  houses  are  flat-roofed  and  mean, 

travellers  assumed  the  title  of  "  Meena,**  or  A  mud  fort,  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch,  forms  a 

secretary,  a  common  appellation  of  these  ooun-  respectable  defence  on  the  BW.  side  of  the  town. 

tries,  and  committed  themselves  to  the  charge  A  river,  rising  at  Shubur  Subs,  50  miles  distant, 

of  the  conductor,  like  a  bale  of  goods.    They  passes  N.  of  3)e  town,  and  its  banks  are  adorned 

wound  up  the  valley  till  they  reached  a  level  with  gardens  full  of  fruit;  beyond  the  banks, 

tract  on  the  mountains,  the  pass  of  Oonoa,  the  however,   everything    is    barren    and    sterilCi 

ascent  to  which  is  guarded  by  three  forts.   They  Kurshee  is  the  largest  place  in  the  kingdom  of 

encountered  the  snow  previous  to  reaching  the  Bokhara,  next  to  the  capital :  its  oasis  is  22 miles 

summit,  which  is  about  11,000  feet  hi^h;  and,  broad.    SeeBoxBAiiA. 

crossing  the  pass,  halted  at  a  small  village  in  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Meerabad  the  tra- 
tlie  a)ld  country  of  the  Huzaras:  these  people  vellers  fell  in  with  the  ruins  of  Bykund,  said  to 
differ  from  the  Afghan  tribes,  more  resembling  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Toorkistan : 
in  physiognomy  the  Chinese;  they  are  a  simple-  it  lies  about  20  miles  from  Bokhara,  and  ap- 
hearted  people,  of  Tartar  descent.  The  moun-  pean  to  have  been  once  watered  ij  an  ex- 
tain  scenery,  with  its  frightful  precipices,  was  tensive  aqueduct,  the  remains  of  which  may 
truly  grand,  and  it  was  impossible  Co  continue  still  be  traced.  It  b  now  quite  deserted,  but 
their  route  on  horseback :  the  path  appeared  the  walls  of  some  of  its  buildings  remain.  The 
formerly  to  have  been  fortified,  and  they  i>assed  belt  of  sand-hills  between  Bokhara  and  theOxna 
remnants  of  posthouses  of  the  Mogul  empire.  varies  in  breadth  from  12  to  15  miles,  and  are 

Bameean  is  celebrated  for  its  colossal  idol  and  utterlv  destitute  of  vegetation.    The  point  where 

innumerable  excavations,  which  aro  to  be  seen  they  had  come  down   upon  the  Ouva  was  at 

in  all  parts  of  the  valley  for  about  8  miles,  and  Betik,  opposite  Chaijooee,  one  of  the  g^reatest 

still  form  the  residence  of  a  great  part  of  the  ferries    between    Persia    and    Toorkistan;  the 

population.    A  detached  hill  in  the  middle  of  boats  and  baggage  were,  therefore,  soon  trana- 

the  valley  is  quite  honey-nrombed  with  them,  and  ported  to  the  opposite  shore.    From  the  farmer 

brings  to  recollection  the  Troglodites  of  Alex-  of  the  ferry  lieutenant  Burnes  learnt  that  the  riv^ 

ander's    historians.      It  is  called    tlic    city  of  had  been  frozen  over  the  preceding  year,  which 

Ghoolghoola  ;  and  the  caves  arc  said  to  be  the  is  a  very  unfrequent  occurrence.    The  stream  of 

work  of  a  king  named  Julal:  they  are  dug  on  the  Oxus  is  here  650  yards  broad,  and,  in  some 

both  sides,  but  the  greater  number  lie  on  the  places,  25  or  29  feet  deep.     Soma  fish,  of  an 

northern  side,  where  also  are  carved  in  relievo,  enormous  size,  weighing  from  500  to  600  pounds, 

on  the  face  of  the  hills,  two  colossal  idols.   Both  of  the  dog-fish  kind,  are  produced  in  this  river, 

caves  and  idoU  are  described  in  the  history  of  and  used  as  food  by  the  Uzbeks.     This  fine 

Timourlane.  .  river  was  now  for  the  first  time  turned  to  the 

Crossing  the  pass  of  Akrobat  they  left  the  do-  purposes  of  navigation,  since  there  is  a  eom- 

minions  of  modern  Cabool  and  entered  Toorkis-  marcial  communication  kept  up  by  means  of  it 

tan,  called  Tartary  by  Europeans.    They  now  between  Charjooee  and  Orgunje.     Having  tra- 

tooked  ujjon  the  range  of  great  snowy  moun-  versed  the  desert,  they  followed  the  course  of  the 

tains  behind  them.      Kohi  Baba  is  the  piin-  Moorghab  for  12  miles  before  they  could  cross 

cipal  continuation  of  the  Iliodoo  Koosh;  and,  it.    Its  breadth  was  about  80  yards  and  5  feet 

soon  after,  the  last  pass  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  deep,  running  within  clayey  banks  at  the  rate  of 

the  Kara  Koottol  or  Black   Pass.     They  de-  5  miles  an  hour.    This  river  rises  in  the  moun- 

bouched  into  the  plains  of  Tartar>,  at  Khooloom  tains  of  H  uzara,  and  loses  itself  in  a  lake  about 

or  Tash  Khoorgan,  the  country  to  the  north  50  miles  NW.  of  Merve:  it  is  the  Epardua  of 

sloping  down  to  the  Oxus.    Khooloom  contains  Arrian.    The  country  is  covoed  with  the  tene- 

about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  frontier  menta  of  the  Toorkmuns,  who  cultiyate  by  im* 
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gatkm,  and  everything:  grows  in  rich  luxuriance,  are  some  verdant  spoti  under  the  hills.    The 

About  Merve  the  country  is  called  Maroochak,  hills  are  even  destitute  of  brushwood,  and  rise 

and  is  very  unhealthy.  to  2000  or  .3000  feet  hij^ ;  the  roads  are  good. 

Shumkhs,  which  they  reached  in  40  hours,  is  They  passed  many  villages  by  the  way,  now  de> 

a'Toorkmun  settlement,  consisting  of  a  small  sertedonaccountof  the  Persian  war.  Dr.  Gerard 

weak  fort,  situate  on  a  hillock,  under  cover  of  having  resolved  to  turn  down  upon  Herat  and 

which  most  of  the  inhabitats  have  pitched  their  Candahar,  and  retrace  their  steps  to  Cabool, 

dwellings.    There  are  a  few  mud  houses,  which  lieutenant  Burnes  joined  Humza  Khan,  who  had 

have  b^n  built  by  the  Jews  of  Meshed,  who  lately  been  appointed  governor  of  the  Toork- 

trade  with  these  people.    Two  thousand  families  muns  b.  of  the  Caspian,  and  proceeded  with  a 

of  the  Salore  tribes,  the  noblest  of  the  race,  are  party  of  about  300  persons,  composed  of  Koords, 

here  domiciled ;   and  as  many  horses,  of  the  Pemians,  and  Toorkmuns.    A  march  of  38  miles 

finest   breed,  may  be  raised  m  case  of  need,  brought  them    to  Boojooord,   standing   in    a 

They  pay  a  doubtful  allegiance  to  Orgunje  and  valley,  and  the  residence  of  a  Koord  chief,  who 

Persia.    The  country  around  is  well  watered  by  had  prudently  tendered  his  allegiance  on  the 

aqueducts  from  the  rivulet  of  Tejend :  the  soil  is  approsch  of  Prince  Abbas.     Here  they  saw  for 

exceedingly  rich,  and  possesses  aptness  for  agri-  the  first  time  the  wandering  inhabitants,  the 

culture.     The  crops  of  wheat,   juwaree,  and  Ilyats  of  Khorasan,  about  a  thousand  of  whose 

aMlona,  are  most  abundant :  but  not  a  tree  or  black  tents  were  scattered  around.     Six  miles 

bosh  enlivens  the  landscape.    The  tents  of  the  from  Shahbaz  they  took  leave  of  hill  and  dale» 

ToorkmoDs  are  about  25  feet  in  diameter,  the  and  descended  into  a  valley,  which  contained 

sides  of  lattice  work,  and  the  roof  formed  of  the  source  of  the  river  Goorgan ;  and  their  day's 

laths,   branching  from  a  circular  hoop  about  journey  brought  them  among  the  tenements  of 

three  feet  in  diameter,  through  which  the  light  the  Toorkmuns,  of  the  tribe  of  Goklan,  which 

is  admitted.    The  floor  is  spread  with  felts  and  contains  about  9000  families.     The  different 

carpets  of  the  richest  manufacture,  lookiuj^  like  groups  of  tents  were  pitched  in  the  open  lawn  by 

veWet;  fringed  carpets  were  also  hung  up  round  the  side  of  a  rivulet  running  through  a  dell,  and 

the  tent,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  press,  in  around  it  flourishing  the  flg,  vine,  pomegranate, 

which  the  fem^ales  kept  their  clothes,  and  above  raspberrv,  mulberry,  &c.    This  tribe,  and  that 

it  the  quilts  on  which  they  slept;  yet  the  whole  of  the  Y  a  mood,  which  lies  between  it  and  the 

tent  can  be  transported  on  one  camel  and  its  Caspian  Sea,  are  subject  to  Persia,  but  their 

furniture  on  another.    They  have  no  mosques,  allegiance  is  unwilling.    The  Yamood  tribe  is 

but  say  their  prayers  in  the  tent  or  in  the  desert,  said  to  contain  20,000  families. 
without  ablution ;  there  are  also  but  few  priests        Lieutenant  Burnes  having  left  the  suite  of 

among  them,  and  those  very  poor,  for  the  church  the  khan,  and  journeying   along,  avoided  as 

has  little  honour  amon^  them.    Their  marriage  much    as    possible   all    intercourse    with    the 

aistoms  are  romantic.  Yamoods ;  but  passing  down  upon  Astrabad,  by 

Soon  after  leaving  Shurukhs,  they  crossed  the  the  plain,  after  a  march  of  80  miles,  arrived  at 

dry  and  pebbly  bed  of  the  river  Teiend,  which  that  city.    The  plague  had  the  previous  year 

rises  in  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  is  lost  in  the  devastated  the  town ;  half  the  shops  and  houses 

sends ;  its  pools  are  saline,  and  much  of  the  soil  were  shut  from  want  of  masters,  and  the  whole 

was  also  salt.    No  such  great  river  as  the  Och us,  population   did    not  exceed  4000.     Astrabad, 

or  Herat  river  of  OUT  maps,  has  existence.    The  called  the  "City  of  the  Plague,"  is  a   place 

latter  part  of  the  route  lay  in  a  deep  ravine,  and  of  no  great  note ;  a  dry  ditch  and  a  mud  wall, 

they  pushed  forward  from  fear  of  the  Allamans,  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  surround  iti 

or  robbers  of  the  desert.     Eleven  look-out  towns  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the  Hujurs^  the  reigning 

crown  the  crest  of  the  range,  and  command  the  family  of  Persia.    There  are  only  four  caravan^* 

pass  of  Durbund.     The   caravan   alighted   in  saries,  and  but  twelve  shops  for  the  sale  of  cloth, 

the  ^Ida  beyond  the  fort  of  Moozderan,  which  and,  notwithstanding  its  favourable  position,  its 

stands  on   an  isolated  spur  of  table-land,  in  trade  is  trifling.    The  magnificent  causeway  of 

descending  the  pass :  it  is  now  in  ruins,  having  Shah  Abbas,  which  is  still  in  tolerable  repair, 

been  razed  hy  the  khan  of  Oreunje,  some  years  keeps  open  the  communication  with  the  pro- 

since,  who  seized  all  the  inhabitants.  There  is  a  vinces  south  of  the  Caspian.    The  trade  with 

spring  of  tepid  water  under  Moozderan,  which  Orgunje,  or  Khiva,  is  trifling,  there  being  onlv 

makes  for  itself  a  channel  down  the  valley,  one  or  two  caravans  annually,  of  from  80  to  100 

Leaving  Moozderan,  they  wound  up  the  valley  camels,  and   scarcely  any  trade  with    Russia, 

of  the  Tejend,  near  a   beautiful   brook,   and  Though  Astrabad  is  in  the  same  parallel   as 

arrived,  a  little  after  noon  the  following  day,  at  Koochan,  the  thermometer,  which  there  fell 

Ghooskan,  the  flrst  inhabited  village  of  Persia,  below  the  freezing   point  at  sunrise  in  Sep- 

about  14  miles  from  Meshed.    It  is  peopled  by  tember,  here  stood  at  60^  in  October.    Astrabad 

Teimurees,  a  tribe  of  Eimaaks,  with  a  pop.  of  produces  the  fruits  of  hot  countries. 
1000.    They  reached  Meshed  before  sunrise  on        Lieutenant  Burnes  proceeded  to  the  banks  of 

the   morning   of   the    14th    September.     See  the  Caspian,  at  a  straggling  village  called  Nokun- 

Mkshkd.  da,  30  miles  from  Astrabcud,  where  he  embarked. 

About  12  miles  from  Meshed  they  passed  the  and  sailed  out  to  view  its  beautiful  coasts:  the 

ruins  of  Toose,  the  ancient  capital  of  Khorasan.  vessels  are  Russian  built;  they  carry  two  masts. 

Sixty  miles  higher  up  the  valley  they  reached  but  there  were  none  of  any  great  tonnage.  Jliere 

Koochan,  a  town  which  Abbas  Meerza  had  just  is  a  belief  that  the  waters  on  the  southern  side 

taken  from  the  Koords.      This    place,  which  of  the  Caspian  retire,  and   lieutenant   Burnes 

stands  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  Ls  said  to  be  the  observed,  that,  within  these  last  12  years,  they 

coldest  spot  in  Khorasan :  the  thermometer  fell  have  retired  300  yards ;   he  also   corroborates 

to  29^  at  son-rise,  in  September.    The  valley  the  received  opinion,  that  its  level  is  below  that 

'     in  breadth  firom  12  to  20  miles,  and  there  of  the  sea.    From  Nokonda  he  proceeded  to 

b2 
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Uihruff,  one  of  the  seats  of  Shah  Abbas*  All  of  ^nwite,  covered  with  grass  and  plants  which 
the  fine  buildings  described  by  Hanway  have  grow  between  the  stones.  It  is  the  principal 
been  destroyed,  though  enough  remains  to  resort  of  the  Shukerieh  Arabs  during  the  rains, 
leave  a  favourable  impression  of  the  Persian  and  until  the  month  of  December.  Large  cuteru 
monarch.  Mazenderan  is  a  disagreeable  country,  cut  in  the  rock  had  been  described  as  existing 
and  has  so  moist  a  climate  that  the  inhabitants  at  Mandera,  but  were  found  to  be  only  reser- 
are  subject  to  fevers,  aeues,  &c.  It  is  a  land  of  voirs.  Riera,  the  **  fortunate  placey^'as  its  name 
snakes  and  frogs ;  but  Uie  snakes  are  not  venom-  imports,  is  also  a  favourite  encampment  of  the 
ous,  being  of  the  water  species.  It  is,  however,  Shukerieh ;  the  remains  of  a  wall  which  appeared 
a  rich  province.  The  sugar-cane  thrives,  but  is  ancient  were  seen  here ;  it  encloses  a  beautifttl 
not  prepared  beyond  the  first  stage,  when  it  is  sold  vcUey  in  which  the  Arabs  encamp.  Of  Regeip 
as  molasses.  Cotton  is  abundant,  and  silkworms  (the  reported  antiquities  on  the  neighbouring 
are  reared ;  every  where  the  fruit  is  good.  The  mountain),  our  traveller  says  only,  that  it  does  not 
peasantry  have  a  sickly  appearance ;  the  houses  exist.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain  a  tolerably  large 
are  buried  in  vegetation;  melons,  pumpkins,  natural  grotto  is  formed  ofgreat  blocks  of  granire, 
Ac.  are  seen  on  the  roofs,  and  every  house  has  singular  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  dib- 
its garden.  From  the  village  of  Aliabad,  they  posed,  where  the  bandits  place  themselvea,  and 
proceeded  s.  to  the  mountains,  and  entered  the  see  everything  that  passes  on  in  the  plain  beneath 
beautiful  glen  which  is  watered  by  the  Tilar  them.  The  Sheikh  Goutal,  an  Adindao,  not 
river;  this  valley  extends  60  miles,  and  is  the  subject  to  the  Pasha,  engaged  to  takeM.  Linant 
greatest  pass  into  Mazenderan.  The  sides  of  to  visit  the  mountain ;  and  as  he  was  the  sheikh 
the  pass  were  very  precipitous,  and  the  road  of  the  robbers  themselves,  who  are  all  Ad indaos, 
narrow;  it  was  formerly  fortified.  Lieutenant  they  retired  to  the  plain  while  he  inspected  their 
Burnes  thinks  this  pass  may  be  identified  with  quarters ;  he  found  nothing  ancient,  or  even 
the  Pylae  Caspise ;  and  it  is  remarkable'that  in  the  wrought,  except,  an  old  tomb  of  a  Mussulman 
'coinage  of  Mazenderan,  that  province  is  deno-  saint.  The  traveller  also  visited  the  principal 
minated  Taburistan.  The  Taburi  were  attacked  tribes  of  the  Shukeriehs  and  Bisharis,  whom  he 
by  Alexander  in  this  neighbourhood.  ,  They  found  friendly  people.  The  Shukeriehs  are  hand- 
made three  marches  to  Tehran.  The  country  some  men,  fine,  and  tall,  like  the  Abyssiniaas; 
was  arid,  bleak,  and  miserable,  and  the  number  the  Bisharis  are  short,  thin,  and  black ;  the  ' 
of  villages  most  limited.  former  are  proud,  but  the  latter  affable,  com- 

On  reaching  Tehran,  the  capital  of  the  "  King  plaisant,  lively,  and  gay.    On  leaving  the  Gous 

of  Kings,**  lieutenant  Burnes  alighted  at  the  Regeip  he  followed  the  course  of  the  Astaboras 

house  of  the  British  envoy,  by  whom  he  was  in-  for  three  days,  and  then  turned  direct  for  Shendy. 

traduced  to  the  shah.     His  majesty,  on  hearing  The  road  lav  continually  across  plains  ^overed 

the  account  of  his  travels,  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  with  grass,  but  with  few  trees.    Not  a  single 

of  surprise, '*  Why  a  Persian  could  not  have  done  mountain  was  met  till  within  a  day's  march  of 

so  much  I"    He  had  visited  Bactria,  Transoxiana,  Shendy,  Vheo  they  came  in  sight  of  mount  Col- 

Scythia,  and  Parthia,  Kharasm,  Khorasan,  and  boshir  and  those  on  which  the  pyramids  are  situ- 

Iran ;  and  trod  the  kingdoms  of  Porus  and  Tax-  ated.    They  rise  out  of  a  large  valley  in  which 

iles ;  sailed  on  the  Hydaspes ;  crossed  the  Indian  are  wells  of  good  water.    The  whol^  district  of 

Caucasus,  and  resided  in  the  celebrated  city  of  Atbara  abounds  in  game,  but  especially  hares, 

Balkh.     He  had  traversed  the  scenes  of  Alex-  antelopes,  and  wild  asses ;  lions  are  not  uocom- 

andei^s  wars,  of  the  rude^and  savage  inroads  of  mon.    The  heat  in  the  month  of  December  is 

Jengis  and  Timour,  as  well  as  of  the  campaigns  very  disagreeable  when  exposed  to  the  sun,. with 

and  revelries  of  Baber;  marched  on  the  very  line  but  little  wind,  but  the  travellers  were  forced  to 

of  route  by  which  Alexander  had  pursued  Darius ;  halt  two  days  on  account  of  the  cold,  and  light 

whilst  the  voyage  back  to  India  took  him  on  the  great  fires  to  warm  themselves.    All  the  country 

coastofMekranandthetrack  of  his  admiral  Near-  above  Gous  and  Shendy  is  unhealthy,  and  ev^n 

chus.     Further  information  in  regard  to  other  the   Arabs  fear  it.     The   sheikh  of  Bisharis, 

extensive  countries  of  Asia  will  be  communicated  the  soldiers,  and  thetwo  servants,  were  all  seized 

under  their  respective  titles.  with  fevers  during  the  journey  between  Gous  Re- 

ATBARA.    This  district  of  Abyssinia,  which  geipand  Shendy:  and  the  soldiers,  in  particular, 

is  in  the  province  of  Sennaar,  was  visited  b)'  M.  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble,crying  and  shouting,in 

Linant,  while  tracing  the  source  of  the  j^ahr  despair,  and  wishing  to  be  left  behind ;  but  these 

Abiad.  According  to  this  traveller  (as  described  are  usual  symptoms  of  the  complaint  here,  and 

in  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Geographical  sometimes,  they  reach  to  madness*     M.  Linant 

Society  m  1832),  Atbara  is  a  very  flat  country,  was  seized  the  very  dav  after  arriving  at  Shendy; 

with  mountains  scattered  here  and  there,  like  he  happily  recovered,  but  the  servants  died, 
stones  placed  on  a  floor.    For  the  most  part,  the       ATIU,  island  in  the   South  Pacific  Ocean, 

soil  is  thickly  covered  with  trees  and  ^rass,  or  See  Hbrvkt  Islands. 

grass  only ;  and  in  the  endless  plains  which  were  ATLAS  MOUNTAINS.  This  immense  range 
traversed,  it  was  frequently  impossible  to  select  a  was  for  a  long  period  but  kittle  known,  no  Euro- 
single  object  on  which  the  eye  could  rest,  except,  pean  traveller  having  penetrated  its  central  re- 
perhaps,  some  distant  mountains  which  seemed  cesses,  till  Mr.  Jackson,  about  the  year  1797, 
islands  in  the  midst  of  a  yellow  sea,  the  wind  crossed  the  mountains  between  Saoata  Cruz  and 
moving  the  herbage  far  and  near  like  waves.  Morocco.  As  an  introduction  to  that  of  more 
In  other  places  were  found  desert  plains,  on  recent  travellers,  it  will  be  needful  first  to  trace 
which  there  is  nothing  green ;  although,  appa-  the  route  of  Mr.  Jackson.  It  lay  through  the 
rently,  the  soil  is  good,  and  capable  of  bemg  plains  of  the  Howara  Arabs.  At  the  foot  of 
sown  after  the  rains,  acco/ding  to  the  usual  cul-  Atlas  the  country  abounds  with  extensive  planta- 
tare  of  the  Shukerieh  Arabs  who  occupy  the  tions  of  the  olive  tree,  the  almond  tree,  the 
country,  Mandera  is  a  small  mountain  of  blocks  orange  tree,  the  pomegranate,  the    fashook 
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(or  gum  ammoniac  tree),  and  other  gum-bearing    ing|toD,  on  a  base  of  17  miles,  the  highest  of 
shrubs;  the  indigo  plant,  and  vines  producing    which,  named  by  the  Moors  Milstin,  stands  on 
purple  grapes  of  enormous  size  and  fine  flavour,    the  district  called  Misfywa,  in  Lat.  31.  12.  N., 
also  flourish  here ;  the  stick-liquorice,  called  ark    27  miles  8.  by  B.  of  Morocco,  and  was  found  to 
Suae  (the  root  of  Suse),  grows  all  over  the  pro-    be  11,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    This 
vittce,  and  there   is  great  abundance  of  worm-    is  below  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  assigned  by 
seed,  called  sheb.     The  euphorbium  plant  is    Humboldt ;  yet  but  onoe  in  20  years  had  these 
found  in  rocky  parts  of  the  mountain.    Ascend-    summits  been  free  from  snow.     BerSbers  and 
ingthe  Atlas  the  travellers  reached  a  table-land,    ShellQhs  inhabit  the  mountain  range  of  Atlas; 
and  pitched  their  tents  near  a  sanctuary.  The  tem-    the  former  the  north-eastern  part,  as  far  as  the 
perature  of  the  air  is  cooler  here,  and  the  trees  are    province  of  Tedla,  the  latter  thence  to  the  8W. ; 
of  a  different  character ;  apples*  pears,  cherries,    they  live  chiefly  in  villages  of  houses  built  of 
walnuts,  apricots,  plums,  peached,  and  rhodo-    stone  and  mud,'with  slate  roofs,  occasionally  in 
dendra  are  the  produce  of  this  region.    After    tents,  and  even  in  caves :  their  chief  occupation 
ascending  seven   hours,  they  met  with  another    is  that  of  huntsmen,  yet  the^  cultivate  the  ground 
change  in  vegetation.    Leguminous  plants  be-    and  rear  many  bees.    Their  mode  of  life  ren- 
gan  to  appear,  pines  of  an  immense  size,  ferns,    ders  them  more  robust  and  active  than  their 
the  beloot  (a  species  of  oak,  the  acorn  of  which    neighbours  of  the  plains ;  they  are  probably  the 
b  used  for  food),  the  elm,  the  mountain  ash,  an^i    aborigines  of  this  country,  direct  descendants  of 
two  species  of  juniper,  called  the  sedra  and  the    Ham,  and  have  been  driven  to  the  mountains  by 
snobar.    After  this  they  passed  through  a  tine    the  incursions  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors ;  their 
diampaign  country  of  four  hours'  ride.    They    language  has  no  resemblance  to  the  Arabic, 
wereinformedthatthis  country  was  very  populous,    though  many  words  of  that  language  are  in 
but  the  guide  (a  revered  fakeer)  avoided  the  ha-    common  use  among  the  natives.    Leaving  the 
bitatioDs  of  men/  In  two  hours,  they  approached    garden  of  £1  Mahomonla  the  travellers  entered 
partial  coverings  of  snow.    Vegetation  here  di-    a  valley  of  the  Atlas,  winding  in  a  south  direc- 
miniahes,  and  nothing  is  seen  hut  firs,  whose    tion,  and  encamped  for  the  night  abd\3t  2400 
tops  appear  above  the  snow.  The  cold  is  intense,    feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  1000  feet 
Proceeding  two  hours  further,  they  came  to  a    above  the  plain  of  Morocco ;  the  winding  of  the 
narrow  pass,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  was  an    river  losing  itself  in  the  western  horizofi. 
inacoessible  mountain,  almost  perpendicular,  and        At  noon  they  halted  on  the  summit  of  a  conical 
entirely  covered  with  snow ;  and  on  the  west  a    schistose  hill,  much  decomposed  at  the  surface^ 
tremendous  precipice  of  several  thousand  feet  in    the  strata,  B.  and  W.  dip,  30^  NB.,  for  a  meri* 
depth,  as  if  toe  mountain  had  been  rent  asunder    dional  obser  vation,which  gave  the  Lat.  3 1 .  25^.N«, 
by  an  earthquake.    The  path  is  not  more  than  a    the  6rst,  perhaps,  taken  in  the  Atlas.  The  baro- 
foot  wide,  over  a  solid  rock  of  granite.    They    meter  here  showed  4600  feet  above  tlie  sea. 
won  after  encamped  on   a  table-land,  at  the    While  making  their  observations  they  were  sor- 
entrance  of  an  immense  plantation  of  olives,    rounded  by  the  native  ShellQhs,  who  gazed  with 
about  a  mile  west  of  a  village  called  Ait  Musie,    astonishment  at  their  person  and  dress,  particu* 
in  a  most'  luxuriant  and  picturesque  country.    larly  the  gilt  buttons ;  they  silently  looked  at  the 
The  village  contains  many  Jews.    After  remain-    compass,   spyglass,    barometer,  as    things  far 
ing  three  days,  amusing  themselves  by  hawk-    beyond  their    comprehension ;    but  when  the 
ing  with  the  prince's  falconer,  and  hunting  the    quicksilver  was    poured  out  for  an    artificial 
ante]ope,they  descended  the  declivity  of  the  Atlas,    horizon,  they  burst  out  into  an  exclamation  of 
and  in  eight  hours  reached  the  populous  town    mingled  astonishment  and  admiration,  but  there 
of  Fruga,  situated  in  the  same  extensive  plain    was  no  incivility,  or  rudeness :  the  contrast  be- 
vherein  the  city  of  Morocco  stands.      From  this    tween  the  apathy  of  the  Moors  and  the  intelli- 
to  Morocco,  a  day's  journey,  the  country  is  one    gence  and  curiosity  of  these  primitive  moun- 
continoed  corn-field.  taineers,  is  striking ;  they  have  an  air  of  freedom 

Mr.  Jackson,  whose  work  till  lately  con-  about  them  unknown  in  the  plains,  are  well* 
tained  the  only  account  we  have  of  this  country,  formed,  athletic  men,  not  tall,  but  with  marked 
hazards  a  conjecture  that  the  snowy  tracts  features,  and  light  complexion.  Goitre  is  un- 
of  the  Atlas  reached  the  height  of  29,000  known  among  them ;  their  language  was  unintel- 
feet;  that,  however,  far  exceeds  the  truth,  ligible  to  the  interpreter,  nor^nerally  speaking, 
as  proved  by  actual  admeasurement,  taken  did  thev  understand  Arabic.  They  conversed  with 
by  a  party  of  European  travellers,  and  com-  them  through  the  medium  of  the  sh^ik  of  the 
municated  by  lieutenant  Washington  to  the  Jews  residing  in  the  valley,  and  obtained  cor- 
Geogiaphical  Society  in  1831.  According  to  rectly  some  hundred  words  of  their  language; 
these  travellers,  who  visited  the  mountains  they  dwell  in  cottages,  built  of  rough  stones  and 
from  Morocco,  the  highest  point  does  not  exceed  mud,  with  slightly  sloping  slate  roofs;  their 
12,000  feet.  The  snowy  range,  as  viewed  from  chief  occupation  is  hunting ;  they  mix  very  little 
that  city,  bounds  the  horizon  from  E.  to  sw.  with  the  Arabs  and  Moors  of  the  plain ;  wherever 
The  highest  of  these  points,  visible  from  the  their  valley  affords  a  spot  of  ground  it  is  en- 
city,  bore  88B.,  distant  27  miles ;  two  other  re-  closed  and  cultivated ;  they  were  hospitable  and 
narkable  masses,  forming  sugar-loaves,  SB.  by  generous.  In  each  village  are  many  Jewish 
E.  and  8E.,  called  by  the  Moors  Glaoui;  a  high  families,  who  have  fled  hither  to  avoid  the  de- 
range from  8.  to  8B.  It  is  remarkable  that  gradation  and  taxation  to  which  they  are  liable 
neither  Moors  nor  Arabs  have  any  distinguishing  m  the  cities.  This  valley  contains  10  villages, 
name  for  the  Atlas.  It  is  usually  called  Djibbel  between  4000  and  5000  inhabitants,  one-fourth 
Teli,  t>r  snowy  mountains,  or  takes  its  name  of  which  are  Jews.  Saltpetre  is  found  here,  and 
of  the  province  or  district,  as  Djibbel  Tedla,  good  gunpowder  made.  Copper  mines  are  said 
Djibbel  Misfywa.  Many  of  these  heights  were  to  have  been  worked  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
measured  trigonometrically  by  lieutenant  Wash-    valley.  As  they  continued  their  route  thegronn 
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was  covered  with  acanty  herbage  and  stanted  country  behind  this  range  is,  with  the  exception 

cedars ;  they  reached  the  limit  of  snow,  and  con-  of  the  New  South  Wales  territory,  a  perfect 

tinued  some  distance  above  it,  till  finding  the  terra  incognita. 

thawing  snow  give  way,  and  the  guides  declaring        From  what  has  been  observed  on  the  SB.  shore, 

they  would  no  longer  accompany  them,  they  re-  it  might  be  inferred  that  it  is  a  vast  level  plain ; 

Inctantly  halted,  and  grazed  on  the  highest  peaks,  it  is  more  natural,  however,  to  suppose  that  the 

still  beyond  their    reach,  the  space  between  country  consists  of  extensive  steppes  or  terraces 

them  being  one  mass  of  untrodden  snow.    The  as  in  South  Africa.    The  NE.  coast,  from  about 

barometer  here  showed  an  elevation  of  6400  I^t.  28.  s.,  has  a  direction  from  SB.  to  NW.,  and 

feet.  ranges  of  mountains  are  visible  from  the  sea 

The  mountain  on  which  they  stood  was  of  with  little  interruption  as  fan  N.  as  Cape  Wey- 
hard  red  sand-stone,  strata  running  in  an  B  and  mouth,  between  the  parallels  of  12  and  13  de- 
w.  direction,  dip  10.  8.;  they  had  thus  only  grees;  indeed,  within  Cape  Palmerston,  we^t  of 
passed  limestone,  micaceous  schist,  and  sand*  the  Northumberland  islands,  a  high  and  rocky 
stone,  transition  and  secondary  rocks ;  no  traces  range  of  a  very  irregular  outline  (apparently 
of  the  primitive,  except  a  boulder  of  granite  or  composed  of  primitive  rock)  is  continued  for 
rather  of  gneiss  in  the  valley  below,  and  veins  of  more  than  150  miles  without  any  break;  and 
foliated  quartz  in  the  schistose  hills:  besides,  the  after  a  remarkable  opening  about  the  latitude 
tendency  of  the  formation  is  to  table  land,  ridges,  of  21.,  is  again  resumed.  Several  of  the  sum- 
and  ronnded  summits,  not  to  sharp  or  Alpine  mits  visible  from  the  sea  in  front  of  this  range 
peaks;  neither  did  they,  on  their  route  through  are  of  considerable  elevation ;, Mount  Dryander, 
the  country,  see  any  traces  of  volcanic  agency,  on  the  promontory  which  terminates  Cape 
oor  is  there  anything  in  the  outline  of  AtUis  in-  Gloucester,  is  more  than  4500  feet  high  ;  Mount 
dicatin^  the  former  existence  of  a  crater.  After  Eliot,  with  a  peaked  summit,  a  little  to  the 
three  nights  spent  in  the  Atlas,  at  dawn  of  the  south  of  C^ipe  Cleveland,  is  visible  at  25  leagues 
following  day  the  travellers  began  to  descend  on  distance.  From  the  south  of  Cape  Grafton  to 
their  return  to  the  plain ;  they  passed  a  basin  Cape  Tribulation  precipitous  hills  bordered  by 
formed  by  hills  about  500  feet  in  height,  present-  low  land  form  the  coast,  but  the  latter  cape  con- 
ing a  remarkable  appearance;  strata  of  lime  ran  sists  of  a  lofty  group  with  several  peaks,  the 
NB.  and  BW.,  dip  about  70°  to  SB.,  and  which,  highest  of  which  is  visible  from  the  sea  at  20 
following  the  undulation  of  the  hills,  gave  to  leagues  distance.  The  heights  from  them  to- 
the  NW.  slope  the  resemblance  of  a  series  of  wards  the  north  decline  gradually  as  the  moun- 
crescents  rising  one  above  another.  On  gaining  tainous  ranges  approach  the  shore,  which  they 
the  plain  they  turned  bnb.  along  the  foot  of  a  join  at  Cape  Weymouth  about  Lat.  12.  0.,  and 
range  of  hills,  called  the  Arina  range,  which  from  that  point  northward  to  Cape  York  the 
presents  a  striking  feature  even  as  seen  from  land  in  gpeneral  is  comparatively  low,  nor  do  any 
Morocco;  the  basis  is  of  lime;  the  strata  run  detached  points  of  considerable  elevation  appear 
B.  and  w.,  with  a  dip  of  20  degrees  to  the  SB.;  there.  On  arriving  at  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
the  NW.  face  precipitous,  is  500  feet  high,  which  extends  inland  650  miles,  with  a  breadth 
and  deeply  channelled  with  watercourses,  and  of  400  miles,  the  land  on  the  B.  and  8.  of  the 
having  dark  red  clay,  possibly  metallic,  between  gulf  is  so  low  that  for  the  space  of  600  miles, 
the  strata  of  lime.  The  road  turns  N.  across  from  Endeavour  Straits  to  a  ranee  of  hills  on 
the  plain ;  the  soil  is  light  clay ;  the  ground  is  the  main  land  w.  of  Wellesley  Island  at  the 
covered  with  cornelians,  agates,  &c.  They  en-  bottom  of  the  gulf,  no  part  of  the  coast  is  higher 
camped  close  under  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  than  a  ship's  mast  head:  some  of  the  land  in 
schistose  range  of  hills,  forming  the  northern  Wellesley  Island  is  higher  than  the  main,  but 
limit  of  the  plains,  and  at  the  source  of  the  the  largest  hill  is  not  more  than  150  feet  in  ele- 
river  Teasift.  The  schistose  hills,  varying  vation  ;  the  western  shore  of  the  gulf  is  some- 
from  500  to  800  feet  in  heieht,  assume  every  what  higher,  and  from  Limmen's  Bight  to  the 
variety  of  shape;  one  of  which  was  covered  with  latitude  of  Groote  Island  it  is  lined  by  a  range 
masses  of  gneiss,  or  cross-grained  granite,  of  low  hills.  On  the  north  of  the  latter  place 
abounding  with  black  mica ;  many  of  these  the  coast  becomes  irregular  and  broken,  consist- 
blocks  were  several  tons  weight.  ing  chieflv  of  primitive  rocks,  and  the  upper  part 

AUSTRALIA,  or  Nkw  Holland.    This  im-  of  the  hills  of  a  reddish  sandstone,  while  the 

mense  territory  occupies  a  superficial  area  of  shore  at  the  bottom  of  Melville  Bay  consists  for 

3,000,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  three-  eight  miles  of  low  cliffs  of  pipeclay.  The  general 

fourths  of  the  extent  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  range  of  the  coast  from  Limmen's  Bight  to  Cape 

with  a  coast  line  of  8000  miles,  connecting  Terra  Amhem  is  from  sw.  to  NB.,  and  three  conspi- 

Anstralis  with  the  navigation  of  the  vast  Pacific  cuous  ranges  of  islands  on  the  NW.  entrance  of 

and  Atlantic  oceans.    As  the  coast  of  the  vast  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  havie  the  same  general 

island  or  continent  of  Australia   is  daily  be-  direction,  the  prevailing  rock  being  sandstone. 

coming  better  known  than  formerly,  particu-  The  land  from  Castlereagh  Bay  and  Goul bourn 

larly  since  the  interesting  survey  of  captain  Island  is  low,  and  intersected  by  one  of  the  few 

Kine,  a  brief  account  of  its  physical  aspect  may  rivers  (named  the  Liverpool)  yet  discovered  in 

not  be  unacceptable.    In  shape  it  is  an  irregular  this  part  of  Australia ;  it  is  four  miles  wide  at 

oval,  or  it  may  be  compared  to  the  form  of  a  its  mouth,  with  a  tortuous  and  rather  shallow 

horse-shoe,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  appears  stream,  which  has  been  traced  inland  to  about 

boQoded,  in  general,  by  a  ridge  of  steep  moun-  40  miles  from  the  coast,  through  a  country  not 

taint,  of  greater  or  less  elevation,  which  extends  more  than  three  feet  in  general  elevation  above 

around  the  coast,  varying  in  distance  from  the  high-water  mark ;  the  banks  are  low,  muddy, 

shore,  sometimes  approaching  within  30  miles  and  thinly  wooded.    This  description  is  also 

of  the  ocean,  at  other  times  extending  back  to  applicable  to  the  Alligator  river,  on  the  8B.  of 

louUe  and  perhaps  treble  that  distance.    The  Van  Diemen's  Golf,  and  to  the  surroundisfc 
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eoanlry;  the  oatline  of  the  Wellington  hills,  Cape  Naturalist  has  been  explored  by  tlie 
howerer,  on  the  main  land  between  the  Alligator  French^  bat  a  large  part  remains  to  be  surveyed. 
and  Liverpool  rivers  is  jagged  and  irregular.  The  coast,  therefrom,  to  the  southward,  will  be 
offering  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  flat  sum-  found  described  under  the  article  Swan  River  ; 
mits  on  the  NW.  coast.  West  ofGoulbourn  Island  and  the  8.  shore,  extending  from  Cape  Lewin 
the  coast  is  more  broken  and  the  outline  irre-  through  Bass  Straits,  towards  New  South  Wales, 
gnlar^  but  the  elevation  is  inconsiderable,  the  under  Australia,  South,  its  features  partaking 
general  height  of  Coburg  Peninsula  not  being  much  of  the  character  of  the  B.  coast. 
abovft  150  feet  higher  than  the  sea,  and  the  hilb  The  British  colonies  which  have  been  esta- 
Bot  more  than  from  300  to  400  feet,  several  of  blished  in  Australia  are  daily  rising  in  import- 
die  latter  being  remarkable  by  their  linear  and  ance.  They  consist  chiefly  of  three  principal 
neaLrly  horisontal  outlines,  sometimes  the  tops  stations ;  the  old  colony  of  New  South  Wales  on 
being  that  of  a  roof  or  hayrick,  the  transverse  the  B.,  the  more  modem  settlements  at  Swan 
section  being  angular,  and  the  horiiontal  top  an  River  and  King  Geor^'s  Sound,  on  the  w..  and 
edge.  The  colour  of  most  of  the  cliffs  on  the  the  very  recent  establishment  of  South  Australia, 
mr.  and  W.  coast  is  of  a  blood  red  hue.  on  the  8.  Besides  these,  the  neighbouring 
In  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge  Gulf  (a  swampy  island  of  Fan  DitmetCi  Land  may  be  considered 
and  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  extending  eighty  as  intimately  connected  with  Australia.  See 
milea  inland,  in  a  8.  direction)  the  flatness  of  Walks,  New  South;  Swan  Rivbr;  and  Van 
the  conntry  is  entirely  changed,  and  irregular  Dibmbn's  Land.  See  also  the  following  article, 
ranges  of  detached  roclnr  hills,  com[K>8ed  of  sand-  AUSTRALIA,  South.  As  a  new  colony  is  at 
stone,  rinng  abruptly  from  extensive  plains  of  this  moment  in  the  act  of  being  planted  here,  it 
knr  and  lev^l  land,  supersede  the  flat  and  woody  is  desirable  to  convey  to  our  readers  the  most 
coast  that  occupies  the  space  between'this  inlet  authentic  information  in  r^ard  to  the  tract  of 
and  Cape  Wessel,  a  distance  of  more  than  600  territory  chosen  for  its  establishment.  This 
miles.  The  coast  from  Cape  Londonderry,  colony,  founded  in  1834,  under  the  4th  and  5th 
towards  the  south,  is  uniformly  of  moderate  ele-  of  William  IV.,  c  95,  comprises  ''  the  territory 
vation^  and  from  that  point  varying  in  genera!  Wingbetween  the  132nd  and  141st  degrees  of  east 
from  UK.  to  SW.^  with  numerous  mdentations^  ^ng.,  and  between  the  Southern  Ocean  and  the 
while  the  adjoininr  sea  is  studded  with  very  26th  degree  of  south  Lat,  together  with  all  the 
manj  sandstone  islands.  York  Sound,  a  very  islands  adjacent  thereto.**  Our  information,  in 
spacMoa  bay,  receiving  two  rivers,  is  bounded  by  regard  to  this  tract,  is  at  present  somewhat  vague 

Cedpitoua  rocks,  from    100   to  200  feet    in  nnd  imperfect;    the  following  outline  of  the 

light.    The  largest  inlet  discovered  in  this  coast  is  derived  from  the  different  voyagers,  who 

quarter  of  Australia  is  Prince  Regents  river  have,  at  various  times,  visited  it,  either  for 

^bont  thirty  miles  to  the  8W.  of  York  Sound),  scientiflc  or  mercantile  purposes.    Prom  Long. 

the  oonrae  of  which  is  almost  rectilinear  for  132.  b.  to  Coffin's  Bay,  situated  in  135.  15.,  very 

about  50  miles  in  a  8B.  direction,  and  at  that  little  is  known  of  the  character  of  the  shore  or 

distance  from  the  sea  250  yards  wide;  the  banks  land.    Some  large  inlets,  called  Fowler's  Bay, 

are  \oitf  and  abrupt,  from  200  to  400  feet  in  Denial  Bay,  Smoky  Bay,  and  Streakey  Bay,  and 

beighty  and  the  level  of  the  country  does  not  ap-  ft  large''  lagoon  seen  b^  captain  Flinders,  from 

pear  to  be  higher  in  the  interior  than  near  the  the  mast-head,  near  Point  Weyland,  are  the  only 

coast.     The  coast  on  the  south  of  this  remark-  indications  of  valuable  roadsteads  or  rivers.  The 

able  riirer,  to  Cape  Levdque,  is  still  nearly  un-  only  account  given  of  Coflin's  Bay  is  by  captain 

known  ;  it  is  intersected  by  several  inlets  of  con-  Flinders,  who  says  it  extends  four  or  five  leagues 

siderable  sixe,  to  trace  which  to  their  source  is  to  the  south-westward,  from  Point  Sir  Isaac, 

still  a  problem  of  great  interest  to  be  solved.  Of  Thistle  Island,  Mr.  Westall,  who  landed 

The  apace  unexplored  from  the    Champaguy  there,  and  went  a  mile  and-a-half  inland,  states 

ttles  to  Cape  Lev^ue  is  about  100  miles  in  a  that  "  the  trees  were  high  and  the  grass  luxuri- 

direct  line ;  one  large  inlet  appears  to  afford  pro-  ftnt."    Flinders  also  remarks  that ''  the  sise  of 

mise  of  a  considerable  river,  while  the  rise  of  the  kangaroos  found  there  was  superior  to  those 

the  tide  within  the  Buccaneer's  Archipelago  is  found  upon  the  western  islands,  though  much 

BO  leas  than  37  feet.    The  outline  of  the  coast  inferior  to  the  forest  kangaroos  of  the  continent. 

about  Cape  Lev^ue  itself  is  low,  waving,  and  There  is  much'  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  of 

rounded,  and  the  cliffii  of  a  reddish  tinge,  but  the  persons  who  have  visited  Port  Lincoln,  and 

OB  the  south  of  the  high  ground,  near  that  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  relative  to  its  dts- 

pointj  the  rugged  stony  cliffs  are  succeeded  by  a  tingoishing  features.    Captoin  Flinders  is  un- 

tsBc  tract,  which  appears  to  consist  of  low  and  favourable  to  the  capabilities  of  that  part  of 

sandy  land  fronted  by  extensive  shoals;  it  has  Australia  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony,  while 

only,  however,  been  seen  at  a  distance,  so  that  the  French  navigators.  Baud  in  and  Freycinet, 

here  a  space  of  more  tlian  300  miles  (from  Point  are  quite  the  reverse ;  and  this  latter  opinion  is 

Gantfieaame  to  near  Cape  Lambert)  may  be  corroborated  by  captain  Goold  and  others,  who 

said  to  be  still  unexplored.    Dampiei's  Archi-  have  since  visited  the  spot.    The  most  recent 

pelago  ia  imperfectly  known ;  the  coast  is  rugged  account  of  Spalding  Cove,  which  was  not  visited 

and  broken.    On  the  8.  of  Cape  Preston,  in  by  Flinders,  is  given  by  Hamborg,  who  vbited  it 

Lat.  21. 9  there  is  an  opening  of  fifteen  miles  in  May,  1832.    He  states,  that  he  anchored  on 

wide 'between  rocky  hills,  which  has  not  been  the  eastern  side  of  the  cove,  in  blue  clay,  in 

explored ;  so  that  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  seven  fathoms  water,  and  that  the  position  is 

▼ery  part  of  the  coasts  of  this  great  south  land,  safe  from  all  winds,  being  nearly  land-locked, 

which  is  most  likely  to  lead  us  to  the  interior  by  He  went  about  a  mile  and-a^half  inland,  and 

laige  navigable  rivers,  is  still  almost  a  dead  found  two  streams  of  fine  water,  as  clear  as 

Uank  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  country,  crystal,  running  into  Spalding  Cove  from  the 

Some  part  oftlve  shore  between  Shark's  Bay  and  southward.     Among  the  trees  he   saw,  were 
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cedar  (which  would  cut  into  two-feet  planks\  with  theae  plaoeiy  he  lays,  that  the  land  of  none 
beef-woodj  tulip-wood.,  stringy-bark  (very  large),  of  them  can  be  compared  with  Boatoo  Bay,  ex- 
lemon-pine,  and  iron-bark.  He  taw  plenty  of  cepting  Hunter's  river,  the  garden  and  granary 
wood  which  would  serve  for  ship  and  boat  build-  of  New  South  Wales.  Nothing  whicli  he  is 
ing,  and  for  'spars.  The  grass  was  about  knee-  aware  of  can  render  the  establishment  of  a 
deep,  and  in  great  quantity,  it  was  quite  green,  colony  at  Port  Lincoln  undesirable;  on  the  cod- 
and  numbers  of  kangaroos  and  other  animals  trary,  captain  Goold  declares  that  Ae  harbour, 
were  feeding  on  it ;  the  kangaroos  were  large,  soil,  climate^  position  for  commerce,  and  vicinity 
and  as  fit  as  any  he  had  seen.  The  object  of  to  excellent  fishing-grounds,  render  the  forma- 
his  visit  to  Port  Lincoln  was  to  convey  thither  tion  of  a  colony  there,  in  his  opinion,  highly 
a  party  of  thirty  persons,  with  live  boats  and  the  desirable.  Information  relative  to  York*s  PeniD- 
neceasary  implements  for  catching  whales.  The  sula  has  been  obtained  from  captains  Goold  and 
persons  whom  he  left  had  been  there  three  pre-  Sutherland,  the  last  of  whom  was  captain  of 
Tious  seasons  for  the  same  purpose,  and  had  been  the  brig  '*  Governor  Macquarie,"  and  resided  in 
successful.  The  black  whales  are  very  com-  the  immediate  neighbourhood  for  several  months, 
monly  met  with  close  inshore ;  the  sperm  whales  Captain  Goold  landed  about  twenty  miles  a.  of 
not  frequently,  being  further  to  the  southward.  Point  Riley,  to  shoot  kangaroos.  He  went 
Seals  are  very  numerous.  He  also  found  other  about  five  miles  inland,  through  an  open  forest 
fish  in  great  numbers  and  variety;  amongst  country.  The  soil  was  a  lip:ht  sandy  loam,  of 
them  were  grey  mullet  from  seven  pounds  to  about  two  feet  deep,  upon  a  bed  of  oyster-«heils 
eight  pounds  in  weight,  red  mullet,  soles,  and  gravel.  During  his  walk  he  fell  in  with 
mackerel,  herrings,  snappers,  jew-fish,  salmon,  a  lagoon  about  two  miles  from  the  shore,  and 
mussels,  oysters,  cockles,  rock-cod,  turtle,  &e.  in  another  mile  with  a  river  running  a.  towards 

The  natives  he  saw  were  numerous  and  peaco-  Hardwick  Bay,  about  fifty  yards  wide,  eight  feet 
ful.  For  a  little  tobacco,  and  with  kind  treat-  deep,  and  running  a  strong  current, 
ment,  he  is  convinced  they  would  work  well.  Kangaroo  Island  has  been  more  thoroughly 
These  natives,  as  well  as  the  whalers  and  sealers,  examined  than  any  other  part  of  the  southern 
depend  for  their  supply  of  water  on  the  two  coast  of  New  Holland.  The  best  evidence  is 
streams  running  into  Spalding  Cove.  Pursuing  that  of  captain  Sutherland,  who  resided  on  the 
the  line  of  coast,  the  nest  place  of  importance  is  island  durmg  seven  months.  From  a  point  five 
Port  Lincoln,  properly  so  called,  by  which  is  miles  s.  of  Point  Marsden  a  sand-pit  runs  out 
meant  that  inlet  8.  of  Grantham  Island,  and  in  at  least  six  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
which  captain  Flinders  anchored  with  the  Inves-  which  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  tike  English 
tigator.  It  is  described  as  a  fine  harbour,  but  charts.  Captain  Sutherland  says, '' that  twenty 
has  no  constant  run  of  fresh  water.  The  pits  at  ships  could  moor  within  100  yards  of  the  shore, 
the  head  of  the  port  will,  however,  supply  ships  anci  the  same  number  anchor  in  safety  further  off, 
at  all  times ;  and  wood  is  easily  procured.  The  the  water  being  always  smooth  and  sheltered." 
land  is  fertile  and  productive.  The  accounts  of  The  shore  is  thickly  lined  with  wood  and 
Port  Lincoln,  given  by  MM.  Baudin,  Freycinet,  shrubs,  interspersed  with  several  hi^h  hills,  pro* 
and  Peron,  are  of  a  very  encouraging  character,  tecting  the  anchorage.  The  opposite  coast  on 
The  port  \»  described  as  one  of  the  finest  and  the  main  is  Cape  Jervis,  about  fourteen  or 
most  secure  in  New  Holland;  in  every  part  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  first  anchorage.  The 
it  is  an  excellent  bottom;  the  depth  of  water,  mainland  here  is  very  high,  and  at  the  head  of 
even  close  in  with  the  land,  is  from  ten  to  twelve  the  bay  wears  every  appearance  of  an  inlet  or 
fathoms  (French),  and  such  is  the  capacity  of  river.  For  a  more  particular  description  see 
this  magnificent  port,  that  it  is  competent  to  the  article  Kanoaroo  Island. 
receive  the  most  numerous  fleets.  In  front  of  it  Of  the  western  shore  of  York's  Peninsula 
is  Lagrange  Island  (Boston  Island),  four  or  five  nothing  is  known ;  but  captain  Start  says,  <*  The 
leagues  in  circumference,  which  leaves  on  each  valley  of  the  Murray,  at  its  entrance,  cannot  be 
side  a  passage  from  two  to  three  miles  broad,  in  less  than  four  miles  in  breadth."  The  river 
both  which  a  vessel  can  work  with  ease  and  does  not  occupy  the  centre,  but  inclines  to 
security.  The  shores  consist  of  gently  rising  either  side,  according  to  its  windings.  The 
slopes,  clothed  with  forests.  The  only  account  bottom  of  the  valiey  ia  extremely  level,  and 
of  boston  Bay  which  has  been  received,  is  that  extensively  covered  with  reeds ;  the  broad  flag- 
by  captain  Goold,  who  anchored  between  the  reed  (arundo  phragenatis)  grows  here, 
island  and  the  main  land.  He  went  about  three  Immediately  behind  Cape  Jervis  is  a  small 
miles  inland,  and  found  the  country  was  open  bay,  in  which,  according  to  the  information  of 
forest  land,  with  the  trees  about  forty  or  fifty  the  sealers  who  frequent  Kangaroo  Island,  there 
yards  apart.  They  were  large  and  well  grown,  is  good  and  safe  anchorage  for  seven  months  in 
Amongst  them  were  the  blue  gum,  cedar  sap-  the  year,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  B.  and 
lings,  and  one  very  large  rosewood  tree.  In  NE.  winds.  Between  this  inlet  (on  the  east 
digging  for  water,  he  found  the  soil,  to  the  depth  coast  of  Gulf  St.  Vincent)  and  the  one  formerly 
of  three  feet,  to  be  of  a  moist,  heavy  nature:  mentioned,  a  small  and  clear  stream  was  dis- 
it  was  a  black  mould,  and  under  it  was  a  bed  covered,  to  which  captain  Barker  gave  the  name 
of  yellow  clay.  There  was  plenty  of  grass,  of  Martin.  From  the  above  account  it  appears 
althoueh  much  dried  up,  in  consequence  of  the  that  a  spot  has  at  length  been  found  upon  the 
season  oeing  advanced.  Typhoons  are  common  soutli  coast  of  New  Holland,  to  which  colonista 
about  the  time  of  the  8.  and  w.  monsoons ;  th^  may  venture  with  every  prospect  of  success.  All 
are  peculiar  to  the  southern  seas.  who  have  ever  landed  upon  the  eastern  shore  of 

Captain  Goold  has  been  all  round  the  island  ;  St.  Vincents  Gulf  agree  as  to  the  richness  of  its 

but    with   Swau    river.  King  George's  Sound,  soil,  and  the  abundance  of  its  pasture.    Without 

Port  Jackson,  and    Hunter's  river,  he  is  more  entering  largely  into  tlie  consideration  of  the 

particularly  acquainted.  Comparing  Boston  Bay  more  remote  advantages  that  would,  in  all  pro- 
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babiUty  fewlt   from  the  establishment  of   a  of  suitable  boildiDgs  [thereon,  and  letting  tiie 

ooboy,  rather  than  a  penal  settlement,  at  St.  Vin-  same  out  to  industrious  tenants  on  lease,  with 

cent's  Golf,  it  will  be  expedient  to  observe,  that  the  right  of  purchase  before  the  expiration  of 

the  Goantry  immediately  behind  Cape  Jervts  such  lease,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  at  the  time  the 

may,  strictly  speaking,  be  termed  a  promontory,  tenant  may  enter.    4.  The  growth  of  wool  for 

bounded  on  the  west  by  St.  Vincenrs  Gulf,  and  the  European  markets.    5.  The  pursuit  of  the 

to  the  east  by  the  lake  Alexandria,  and  the  sandy  whale,  seal,  and  other  ilsheries,  in  the  g^lfs  and 

tract  separating  that  basin  from  the  sea.    Sup-  seas  around  the  colony,  and  the  curing  and 

posing  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  the  parallel  of  salting  of  such  fish  as  may  be  suitable  for  expor- 

31 40.  to  the  eastward,  it  will  strike  the  Murray  tation.    6.  The  salting  and  curing  of  beef  and 

rirer  about  25  miles  above  the  bead  of  the  lake,  pork  for  the  stores  of  ships,  and  for  the  purposes 

and  viU  dear  the  ranges  of  which  Mount  Lofty  of  general  export.     The  abundance  of  salt  of 

and  Mount  Barker  are  the  respective  termina-  superior  strength  and  quality,  with  which  Kan- 

tioDs.     This  line  will  cut  oflf  a  space  whose  ^nroo  Island  abounds,  will  aflford  the  utmost 

greatest  breadth  will  be  56  miles,  the  length  of  facility  for  the  profitable  pursuit  of  this  object, 

which,  from  north  to  south,  will  be  75,  and  whose  7.  The  establisbment  of  a  bank  or  banks,  in  or 

sarface  exceeds  seven  millions  of  acres ;   from  connected  with  the  new  colony  of  South  Aus- 

whlch,  if  we  deduct  two  millions  for  the  unavaiU  tralia,  making  loans  on  land  or  produce  in  the 

able  hills,  we  shall  have  5,000,000  of  acres  of  colony,  and  the  conducting  of  such  banking 

land,  of  rich  soil,  upon  which  no  shrub  exists,  operations  as  the  directors  may  think  expedient, 

sod  wLjse  moat  distant  points  are  accessible.  This  company  was  placed  under  the  govern- 

thnmgb  a  level  country  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  ment  of  directors,  with  a  capital  of  £500,000. 

water  on  the  other.  The  directors  to  have  power  to  require  a  premium 

«  The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  pro*  of  not  less  than  £1  per  share  on  all  shares  issued 

visions  of  the  bill,  passed  in  the  Parliamentary  after  the  subscription  of  £200,000  of  the  capital. 

Session  for  1834,  for  the  establishment  of  the  Having  succeeded    in    raising  the   subscribed 

South  Australiaa  colony.     The  whole  of  the  capital  of  £200,000,  with  a  deposit  of  £5  per 

territory  within  the  prescribed  limits  to  be  open  share,  making  £20,000  paid  up,  the  company 

to  lettlement  by  British  subjects;  *<not  to  be  was  formed  January  22,  1836.    Their  first  object 

governed  by  laws  applying  to  other  parts  of  Aus-  was  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  land  from  the  oolo- 

tialia,  but  by  those  only  expressly  enacted  for  this  nization  commissioners,  such  as  would  be  best 

oolony."    "  The  colony  is  in  no  case  to  be  em-  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  company,  and  on 

plojedastheplaceof  confinement  of  transported  such  terms  as  were  likely  to  yield  a  profitable 

ooBvids.'*    "No  waste  or  public  lands  to  become  return.   By  the  regulations  of  the  commissioneni, 

pirate  property,  save  by  one  means  only ;  viz.,  important  advantages  were  offered  to  the  early 

Of  purchase,  at  a  fixed  minimum  price,  or  m  purchasers  of  lands,  among  which  were  the  fol- 

mncn  above  that  price  as  the  competition  of  lowing:    the   selection  of  their  own  labourers 

public  auction  may  determine.     Subject  to  the  and  artisans;  the  reduced  price  of  I2s.  per  acre 

sbo?en!strictian,andtothe  necessity  of  previous  instead  of  20«.,  to  which  price  it  was  raised  on 

isrreys,  all  persons,  whether  residing  in  the  the  1st  of  March,  1836 ;  the  right  of  purchas- 

ooloay  or  Great  Britain,  to  be  free  to  acquire  ine  one  acre  of  land  in  the  metropolis  of  the 

property  in  waste  or  public  land,  in  fee,  and  colony   for  every   134  acres  of  country  land; 

vithont  limit*  either  as  to  quantity  or  situation.'*  this  town   land  being  limited  to  437  sections: 

**  The  whole  of  the  purchase-money  of  waste  or  the  right  of  selection  to  the  purchasers  of  4000 

pttblic  land  to  be  employed  in  conveying  labour-  acres  and  upwards,  &c.    These  and  some  other 

eis,  natives  of  the  British  isles,  to  the  colony."  advantages  were  powerful  inducements  to  the 

'^Commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  his  Majesty  directors  to  enter  largely  into  the  early  purchase 

to  manage  the  disposal  of  public  lands,  the  of  land ;  they  therefore  secured  13,770  acres,  in 

expenditure  of  the  purchase-money  thereof,  as  which  are  included  102  acres  of  the  land  on 

SD.  emigration   fund,  and   to   duicbarge  some  which  the  first  town  is  proposed  to  beereoted; 

other  duties  relative  to  the  colony.    For  defray-  in  right  of  which  purchase  they  can  rent  on 

ing  (provisionally)  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  lease  2-20,160  acres  for  pasturage,  at  less  than 

commission,  and  of  the  colonial  government,  the  one  farthing  per  acre.    A  supply  vf  gold,  silver, 

commissioners  to  have  authority  to  raise  money  copper,  and  bank  notes  was  forwarded  to  the 

on  )oan,  by  the  issue  of  bonds  or  otherwise ;  and  colony  some  months  ago  by  separate  ships,  and 

provided  such  expenditure  do  not  exceed  £200,000  all  necessary  arrangements  made  for  carrying  on 

m  the  whole,  the  amount  thereof  to  be  deemed  banking  operations  upon  as  extensive  a  scale  as 

a  colonial  debt,  and  secured  upon  the  entire  the  demands  of  the  colony  may  require.    We 

revenue  of  the  colony.**  only  add,  in  conclusion,  in  the  language  of  the 

The  valuable  privil^;es  which  this  bill  con-  report,  that  "  the  local  situation  of  South  Aus- 

ferred  upon  the  propoMd  colony  led  a  number  tralia  is  singularly  advantageous,  being  in  the 

of  gentlemen  to  determine  upon  the  formation  centre  of  the  three  principal  ^nd  several  minor 

of  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  for  the  purchase  and  British  colonies  in  the  southern  division  of  New 

iujirovement  of  land,  and  for  such  other  pur-  Holland.    The  most  distant.  New  South  Wales, 

Mutsas  might  appear  desirable.  The  object  was,  has  extended  its  sheep  walks  along  the  banks  of 

1*  The  erection  upon  their  town  land  of  wharfs,  that  river,  which,  after  running  a  course  of  1000 

wehoQses,  dwelling-houses.  Sec,  and  letting  or  miles  through  the  very  heart  of  the  country,  and 

leasing  the  same  to  the  colonists,  or  otherwise  which  was  navigated   by  Captain    Sturc,  dis- 

diiposmg  of  tliem.    2.  The  improvement  and  char^  itself  into  a  lake  of  considerable  extent, 

cultivation  of  their  country  land,  and  the  leasing  withm  a  few  miles  of  the  spot  that  has  been 

or  sale  of  part  of  it,  if  deemed  expedient,  and  fixed  on  for  the  first  establishment  of  the  com- 

^  sab-letting  of  their  pasture  land  at  advanced  pauy.     From  Kangaroo  Island  ready  access  will 

rates.  ^3.  The  laying  out  of  farms,  the  erection  be  had  for  vessels  of  any  tonnage  to  the  Gulf  of 
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St.  Vincent,  and  Spencer's  Gulf,  which  runs  Kin^  George^s  Sound  on  the  went,  with  Port 

directly  inland,  the  one  200  m.,  and  the  other  Philip,  Van  Dienien*B  Land,  Sydney,  and  othen, 

120  m. ;  and  to  the  various  harbours  and  rivers  on  the  s.and  B.**    See  Report  of  the  Diredan  •/ 

in  the  colony.    With  coastingi^vessels,  a  regular  the  South  AuttraUoH  Cohmy, 

trade  may  be  carried  on  wiUi  Swan  River  and  ,  -^ 


B. 

BAHAMAS.    The  singular  group  of  isles,  miles  further  is  the  westernmost  Kay  of  the 
reefs,  and  quays,  termed  the  Lucayos,  or  Baha-  same  name.     The  Naranio,  or  Two    Orange 
mas,  extends,  in  a  crescent-like  form,  a  distance  Kays  lie  four  miles  within  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
of  about  600  miles,  not  including  various  sand-  Lat.  24. 55.,  and  Long.  79. 7.    Eleothera  extends 
banks  and  coral  reefs,  stretchinj^  to  a  great  extent  B.  nine  leagues,  bb.  four  leagues,  and  a^B.  12 
eastward.  One  of  the  Bahama  isles,  St.  Salvador,  leagues.    Guiinahani,  or  Cat  Island,  extends  SB. 
is  celebrated  as  being  the  first  land  discovered  15  leagues,  from  3  to  7  m.  in  breadth.  Conception 
by  Columbus  on  the  12th  October,  1492.    The  Island  is  7  m.  in  length,  and  3  m.  in  breadth; 
Bahamas  were  then  densely  peopled  by  the  mild  11  m.  SB.  from  Cat  Island.     Yuma,  or  Long 
and  happy  Indian  race,  who  were  soon  shipped  Island,  is  1 7  leagues  long.    Prom  Cayo  Verde 
off  to  work  in  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  the  edge  of  the  l^nk  forms  a  great  bay,  part  of 
In  1629,  New  Providence  was  colonised  by  the  which  is  Cayo  de  Sal,  at  the  distance  of  10 
English,  and  after  beitig  alternately  in  the  pos-  leagues  from  the  former.    E^  Island  is  small, 
session  of  that  power  and  the  Preach  and  Spa-  Lat.  25. 31.    There  are,  besides  the  above,  many 
niards,  the  Bahamas  were  restored  to  the  British  smaller  islands  too  numerous  to  mention, 
crown  by  treaty,  in  1783,  and  have  ever  since        The  Bahamas  are  formed  of  calcareous  rodcs, 
remained  in  their  possession.    Amidst  a  group  composed  of  corals,  shells,  and  various  marine 
of  several  hundred  islets  none  are  elevated ;  they  deposits,  hardened  in  the  revolutions  of  agei. 
are  supposed  to  be,  like  many  others,  the  work  of  The  deposits  appear  to  have  been  thrown  up  in 
the  coral  insect.    Some  of  the  Bahamas  are  in  ha-  regular  strata  at  various  periods,  and  their  upper 
bited,  others  present  to  the  eye  a  few  plantations,  surface  deeply  honeycombed.    They  are  sitoated 
the  remainder  are  tenantless,  though  doubtless  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida.     Placed  by 
suited  for  culture.    Generally  speaking  they  are  geographical  position  without  the  tropics,  re- 
low  and  flat,  indeed  little  elevated,  even  in  their  moved  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
highest  points,  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  never-  the  cold  of  a  northern  winter,  the   Bahamas 
theless  their  verdant  appearances  render  them  enjoy  a  mild  climate;  to  the  islands  within  the 
extremely  prepossessing.    New  Providence,  from  torrid  xone  they  are  nearly  akin,  in  the  little 
its  harbour  and  relative  situation  with  respect  variety  of  season,  the  productions  of  the  earth, 
to  the  Florida  Channel,  is  considered  the  most  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  but  the 
important  of  the  Bahamas ;  and  on  it  is  situate  decided  difference  in  the  annual  temperatoie 
Nassau,  the  seat  of  the  government  for  the  isles,  gives  to  them  all  the  appearance  of  a  country 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  naval  and  military  situate    in  a   more  temperate  latitude.     The 
establishments.     See   Pkovidbncb,   Nxw,  and  aggregateof  the  pop.  in  1831  was,  in  whites  and 
Nassau.    Rose  Island,  to  the  N.  and  B.  of  New  free-coloured,  3668  males,  and  8693  females. 
Providence,  is  9  m.  long,  and  one  quarter  of  am.  Both  European  and  tropical  vegetables  thrive 
broad.    Harbour  Island,  5  m.  long  and  2  m.  here ;  beef,  mutton,  and  poultry  are  good  aad 
broad.     Lat.  25.  29.  N.    Long.  76.  34.  w.    It  is  plentiful ;  the  shores  abound  with  fish,  and  there 
very  healthy,  and  a  favourite  resort  forconvales-  is  turtle  enough  to  supply  all  Europe  ;  there  is 
cents.    Turks  Island,  Lat  21. 32.  N.  Long.  71.  some    good    water;    ambergris    is    sometimes 
w.,  is  the  principal  mart  for  salt  making;  it  is  found.  Ship  timber  b abundant,  logwood,  fusti<^ 
particularly  healthy,  and  a  point  of  military  im-  green  ebony,  and  satin  wood  are  also  plentifol; 
portance  in  regard  to  St.  Domingo.     North  and  there  is  also  cedar,  mastic,  and  plenty  of  flre- 
South  Biminis  are  about  7  m.  long,  in  Lat.  25. 40.  wood.    The  agricultural  stock  in  1831  consisted 
)i.  Long.  79. 18.  W.;  they  are  healthy,  well  wooded  of  1165  horses,  asses,  and  mules,  3250  horned 
and  watered,  with  capacious  anchorage,  and  in  cattle,  5975  sheep  and  goats,  and  3755  swioe. 
the  event  of  a  war  might  be  highly  important  for  The  quantity  of  produce  was  30,350  bushels  of 
the  protection  of  the  uadeof  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  Indian  corn,  74,250  pounds  potatoes  and  yams, 
to  the  B.  of  which  they  are  situated.    Andros  is  3225  bushels  of  peas  and  beans,30,500  melons  and 
22  leagues  long,  and  irregular,  lying  W.  of  New  pumpkins,  &c    The  principal  articles  of  export 
Providence  eight  leagues.     Between  them  runs  in  1831  were  cotton,  bark,  braciletto,  and  fustic, 
a  tongue  of  ocean  water,  sB.,  as  far  as  Lat.  23.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1831  was  £91,561, 
2.,  called  the  Gulf  of  Providence;  it  is  difficult  exports  £74,658,  employing  a  shipping  inward 
of  access  from  reefs.    Off  its  SB.  end  are  the  of  48,765  tons,  and  out  54,264  tons. 
Espirito  Santo  Isles.    Several  small   harbours        During  the  persecution  of  the  missionaries  m 
are  formed  by  the  Berry  Islands,  where  refresh-  Jamaica,  which  arose  about  tlie  year  1834,  in 
ment  may  be  had.     The  SB.  of  these  islands  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  ooioniAl 
are  called  the   Frozen   Kays,  and  the  N.  the  authorities  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
Stirrup  Kays.    Off  the  northern  there  is  an-  someofthose  employed  by  the  Baptist  Missionary 
chorage  on  the  bank.    Lat.  25. 49.    Forty-eight  Society  took  refuge  m  the  Bahamas.  Thcnr  found 
miles  from  Stirrup  Kays  is  Little  Isaaos^aiid  five  the  people  eager  to  be  inslrnclM^  mmI  efery 
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facility  was  offered  for  the  introduction  of  the  goide  was  with  some  difficulty  procured.  After 
Gospel.  Several  places  of  worship  were  opened,  much  opposition,  the  traveller  proceeded  up  the 
schools  were  established,  and  it  is  hoped  that  river  as  far  as  Aleis,  when  the  accounts  of  the 
these  beautiful  islands  will  speedily  realize  all  arrival  of  Shilookhs,  and  the  refusal  of  his  guides 
the  blessings  which  civilization  and  Christianity  and  crew  to  venture  any  further,  obliged  him  to 
are  calculated  to  secure  to  mankind.  The  num-  give  up  his  scheme.  Near  Aleis  the  river  is  nar- 
ber  of  schools  in  the  islands,  by  the  last  return,  rower,  the  banks  less  wooded,  and  the  timber  of 
were  seven,  with  227  males  and  231  females,  an  inferior  quality,  being  chiefly  brushwood. 
There  are  41  places  of  worship.  As  in  the  other  Our  traveller  ascended  one  of  the  little  heights 
West  India  possessions^  the  government  is  mo-  covered  with  arbutus  trees,  which  bordered  the 
delied  after  that  of  England;  viz.,  a  House  of  stream  and  saw  at  a  little  distance  the  town 
Assembly  or  Commons,  consistiDg  of  20  or  30  of  Aleb,  which  appeared  of  considerable  size,  and 
members,  returned  from  the  islands,  and  a  council  built  like  Senn&r,  but  chiefly  in  ruins,  having 
oi  12  membera  approved  by  the  crown  and  go-  been  long  since  abandoned,  except  by  some  fami- 
vemor,  who  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  lies  who  continue  to  reside  here  on  account  of  the 
The  electors  are  free  white  persons,  of  21  years  caravans  which  occasionally  pass. 
of  age,  who  have  resided  12  months  within  the  We  conclude  with  some  observations  of 
^vemment,  for  six  months  of  which  they  must  M.  Linant  on  the  subject  of  this  article.  The 
have  been  freeholders.  To  become  a  representa-  Bahr-Abiad  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  of 
tive,  a  person  must  have  200  acres  of  land,  and  the  two  rivers  which  form,  by  their  junction,  the 
property  of  £2000  value.  There  are  several  Nile  of  Egypt.  It  discharges  a  greater  volume 
courts  of  law,  such  as  the  Supreme  Court,  which  of  water  than  the  Bahr-Azrek ;  and,  although 
holds  its  sessions  in  terms  oi  three  weeks,  with  somewhat  narrower  immediately  at  the  conflu- 
the  powers  of  the  common  law  at  Westmin-  ence  than  it  is  higher  op,  it  is,  even  in  this  Te- 
ster, and  its  practice  modelled  on  that  of  the  spect,  equal  to  the  Blue  river.  The  Bahr*Abiad 
King^s  Bench ;  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  Error,  is  always  white,  and  as  it  were  soapy,  even 
Vic($-Admiral^,  &c.  wheh  the  Bahr-Azrek  becomes  reddish,  from  the 
BAHR-ABIAD,  or  Whitb  Nils.  The  river  nature  of  the  detritus  brought  down  by  the  Bahr- 
Nile  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  consider-  Toumat,  which  falls  into  it  in  the  province'of  Fa- 
able  rivers,  the  Bahr-Abiad  and  Bahr-Azrek.  suolo.  And  the  Bahr-Mogren,  or  northernmost 
The  latter  was  explored  to  its  source  by  Bruce,  branch  of  the  Nile,  also  brings  down,  at  this 
and  a  full  account  given  of  it  in  his  travels.  The  time,  a  quantity  of  black  earth  which  influ- 
sooroeof  the  former  has  not  been  yet  ascertained  ences  the  general  colour.  The  waters  of  the 
with  certainty,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  formed  Bahr-Toumat  are  very  considerable  during  the 
by  the  union 'of  a  number  of  small  streams  de-  freshes;  but  at  other  times  they  are  so  low  as 
scending  from  the  Donga,  in  Dar  Abiad,  south  not  even  to  flow.  And  it  is  said  that  when 
of  Darfour.  Considerable  information  respecting  it  begins  to  rise  it  does  so  with  so  much  force 
this  river  has  been  derived  from  the  journal  of  a  and  violence  as  to  carry  everything  before 
voyage  on  the  Bahr-Abiad  bvM.Adolphe  Linant,  it,  the  noise  of  its  approach  being  thus  heard 
addressed  to  the  Geographical  Society,  in  1832.  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  taken  as  a  sig- 
He  states,  that  at  the  junction  of  the  Bahr-  nal  to  escape  from  its  banks  with  the  utmost 
Abiad  with  the  Blue  river,  or  Bahr-Azrek,  he  as-  precipitation. 

oertained  that  a  small  island,  placed  just  at  the  None  but  the  Arabs,  called  Corouns,  and  the 

fork,  is  in  Lat.  15.  34.  N.  Long.  32.  ^.  B.  from  Wed  Abrof,  pretend  to  know  anything  of  the 

Greenwich.    The  river  is  in  many  places  a  mile  origin  of  the  Bahr-Abiad.  Hassan,  the  sheikh  of 

asd-a-half  wide,  and  even  then,  far  within  its  Fasuolo,  a  well-informed  man  for  his  country, 

regular  banks,  which  sometimes  seemed  above  and  Vho  has  travelled  a  great  deal  in  the  adja- 

four  miles  distant  one  from  another,  and  were  cent  district,  gave  M.   Linant   some    particu- 

distittctly  marked  beyond  a  wide  sandy  beach  lars,  which  induced  him    to    believe   that    it 

withoQtany  appearance  of  verdure;  but  even  this  cannot  rise  in   a  lower  latitude  than  Fasuolo. 

m  not  the  full  width  at  the  greatest  height,  as  The  merchants  who  go  directly  west   from  that 

the  river  then  overflows  the  adjoining  country  to  province  into  the  country  of  the  negroes,  and 

a  considerable  extent,  especially  to  the  west,  the  those  who  traverse  the  countries  south  of  Dar- 

eastero  bank  being  the  higher,  although  on  both  fur  and  Cordafan,  along  nearly  the  same  road, 

sides  the  general  aspect  is  flat.      Proceeding  and  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  as  the  Co- 

witb  a  fresh  and  fair  wind,  with  little  current,  roun  Arabs,  the  Bagarras,  the  Wed  Abrof,  &c. 

the  voyagers  passed  the  mountain  of  Aoulle,  and  all  agree  in  saying  that  they  pass  no  river  west  of 

several  other  places,  arriving  at  Wed  Shelayeh,  Fasuolo,   excepting  the  Toumat.    When  asked 

where  resides  the  sheikh  Mohammed  Wed  She-  why  they  did  not  follow  the  banks  of  the  Bahr- 

layeh,  who  is  chief  of  the  Hassanieh  Arabs.    M.  Abiad,  they  always  answered,  that  it  passed  a  long 

Linant  sent  him  a  letter  which  he  had  brought  way  north  of  them ;  and  that  beyond  the  Shi- 

from  the  governor  of  the  province,  directing  him  loukhs,  it  came  directly  from  the  western  quarter, 

to  forward  the  object  of  the  voyap.    It  gave  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  country  of  the  Shi louklis, 

him  great  uneasiness,  as  it  ordered  him  to  acoom-  there  are  other  rivers  which  come  from  the  west : 

pany  M.  Linant  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  The  following  is  a  list  of  them  in  the  order  in 

Shilookhs,  a  tribe  of  Arabs  with  whom  he  was  at  which  they  are  met  in  ascending  the  stream, 

die  very  moment  at  war.    He  said  little,  except  The  Nid-el-Nil,  or  feast  of  the  Nile,  which 

to  complain  that  any  traveller  should  think  of  passes  close  under  the  mountains  called  Guebel 

going  among  the  Shilookhs  without  an  army,  Dahir,  or  ''mountain  of  the  round,**  so  called 

assoring  them  they  would  be  murdered.    On  because  it  is  ascended  spirally.    It  is  covered 

M.  LiDant^s  expressing  his  determination  to  pro-  with  neg^o  villages ;  is  situate  in  the  country  of 

ceed,  at  leaal  to  sheikh  Nimmer,  who  held  the  Tagalla ;  and  the  river  which  passes  south  of  it 

froBtier  bet#e^  HaMinleh  and  the  ShiloiiUis,  a  is  said  to  flow  horn  a  great  lake  to  which  several 
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names  were  given ;  several  other  rivers  are  re-  aqueducts   from]  the  river;'  these  frequently 

ported  to  fall  into  it,  the  Bahr-Soudan,  Sura,  Hor  overflow  and  leave  marshes,  but  the  country  itself 

el  Kama, Serat,  Hor el  Mahal,  and  some  others,  is  not  naturally  marshy,    as  it    slopes   gently 

The   sheikh  Hassan    of  Fasuolo  also  aflSrmed  towards  the  Ozus.   Lieutenant  Burnes  obteined 

that,  south  of  the  Shiloukhs,  the  Bahr-Abiad  is  some  copper  coins^  Persian,  Cufic,  and  Arabic, 

lost  in  some  extensive  lakes,  which  stretch  away  and  examined  a  whole  series  of  those  of  the  em- 

to  the  westward,  and  communicate  with  each  perors  of  Hindoostan. 

other  during  the  inundations,  the  country  being        BARBADOE^.    This  ancient  British  colony, 

flat  and  marshy.  The  remarks  made  on  the  stream  (situated  at  the  SB.  extremity  of  the  great  Ame- 

agree  well  with  this  sentiment,  neither  gravel  rican   archipelago,)  after  having  remained  for 

nor  sand,  indicative  of  its  being  fed  by  torrents,  several  years  under  a  proprietary  ^vernmeut, 

bein^^  found  in  it,  and  its  shoals  being  all  clay,  was  annexed  in  1662  in  full  sovereignty  to  the 

proving  that  it  does  not  come  from  mountains,  British  crown.    Since  the  memorable  hurricane 

but  from  a  country  of  the  same  nature.    Another  in  1780,  no  event  has  taken  place  but  those 

remarkable  fact  also  seems  to  prove  that  it  comes  common  to  the  West  India  Isles:  earth(][uake8, 

from  a  system  of  lakes ;  namely,  the  prodigious  slave  insurrections,  &c.,  make  up  the  principal 

quantity  of  fish  which  arrive  with  the  freshes  at  features  of  the  latter  years  of  the  history  of 

their  first  appearance,  for  these  fish  can  only  Barbadoes.    This  island,  though  generally  level, 

come  from  lakes,  where  they  remain  imprisoned  has  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  owing  to  its 

when  the  water  is  low,  and  escape  when  the  in-  extensive  cultivation  and  sloping  fields  or  ter- 

undation  takes  place.  races.    The  base  of  the  island  is  calcareous 

It  is  said  that  the  waters  of  the  Bahr-Abiad  rocks,  formed  of  madrepores  and  other  marine 
are  specifically  lighter  and  more  wholesome  for  concretions,  and  is  probably  of  volcanic  origin, 
usetbantboseof  the  Azrek;  it  is  certain,  at  least.  Bridge  Town,  the  capital,  extends  along  the 
that  the  banks  of  the  Abiad  are  much  the  more  shores  of  the  beautiful  bay  of  Carlisle  for 
healthy.  The  shores  of  this  river  are  very  flat,  nearly  two  miles  in  length  and  half-a-mile~in 
especially  on  the  western  side,  and  the  water  is  breadth,  with  about  20,000  houses.  Owing" to 
only  deep  towards  the  middle  of  the  stream.  On  the  flatness  of  the  island,  leaving  it  open  to  the 
the  western  aide,  the  bank  is  composed  of  de-  sea  breeze,  and  its  extensive  cultivation,  Bar- 
posit  from  the  river,  without  any  sand ;  on  the  badoes  is  peculiarly  healthy,  ^he  inhabitants 
eastern  side,  it  consists,  on  the  contrary,  entirely  of  this  colony  rapidly  increased  from  its  tirst 
of  a  yellowish  saod,  not  brought  down  by  the  settlement.  In  1674  their  numbers  were  cal- 
river,  but  by  the  south-east  winds  during  the  culated  at  50,000  whites,  and  100,000  coloured, 
winter.  The  same  authority  states  that  the  rise  or  negroes.  Among  those  denominated  whites, 
of  the  Bahr-Abiad  is  not  perceptible  till  some  there  is  a  numerous  class  between  the  great 
time  after  the  Bahr-Azrek.  planters  and  the  people  of  colour,  termed  Bar- 

BALKH,  city^ndependent  Tartary,  cap.  of  tMuiians;  many  of  whom  are  descended  from  the 
prov.  of  the  same  name.  According  to  lieute-  original  settlers.  Afterwards,  when  the  island 
nant  Burnes,  who  recently  examined  the  ruins  of  beciame  too  populous  for  the  extension  of  sugar 
this  once-famed  city,  they  extend  for  a  circuit  of  plantations,  many  of  the  inhabitants  settled  in 
about  12  miles,  but  now  present  no  appear-  other  islands,  where  land  was  cheap  and 
ance  of  magnificence;  they  consist  of  fallen  plentiful.  The  total  population  of  the  11 
mosques  and  decayed  tombs,  built  of  sun-dried  parishes,  according  to  the  parliamentary  re- 
bricks,  none  of  the  ruins  being  of  an  age  prior  to  turns  in  1832,  was  as  follows: — whites,  free 
Mahomedanism.  It  is  still  called,  by  the  Asi-  coloured,  and  slaves,  100,242.  In  1828,  the 
atics,  **  Mother  of  Cities,"  and  is  said  to  have  colonial  produce  exported  from  Barbadoes  was, 
been  built  by  Kyamoors,  the  founder  of  the  Muscovado  sugar,  26,790  hogsheads;  cotton, 
Persian  monarchy.  Within  the  last  15  years  it  1747  bales;  molasses,  2208  puncheons;  rum, 
has  been  seized  by  the  king  of  Bokhara.  Its  pre-  371  puncheons;  aloes,  738  packages.  There  is 
sent  population  does  not  exceed  2000  souls,  a  church  and  chapel  in  each  of  the  11  parishes 
chiefly  natives  of  C^abool ;  also  a  few  Arabs.  The  of  the  island,  capable  of  containing  8000  persons 
city  appears  to  have  enclosed  a  number  of  gar-  in  all.  Besides  the  central  school  for  160  white 
dens ;  there  are  the  ruins  of  three  large  colleges  boys,  founded  by  Lord  Combermere,  there  are 
of  handsome  structure.  A  mud  wall  surrounds  many  others  of  more  recent  establishment  for 
the  town,  which  must  be  of  a  Ute  age,  since  it  both  sexes  and  for  all  colours.  The  situation 
excludes  the  ruins  on  every  side  for  about  two  of  Codnngton  College,  according  to  a  late 
miles.  The  citadel  or  ark,  on  the  northern  visitor,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  that  can 
side,  has  been  more  solidly  constructed,  yet  is  possibly  be  conceived  ;  surrounded  by  hills  on 
a  place  of  no  strength:  in  it  is  a  stone  of  white  every  side,  possessing  the  superior  advantage  of 
marble,  pointed  out  as  the  throne t)f  Kai  Kaooa,  the  sea  breeze,  an  unbounded  view  of  the  At- 
or  Cyrus.  Balkh  stands  on  a  plain,  1800  feet  lantic,  and  refrcHhed  by  a  clear  stream  of  water 
above  the  sea,  about  six  miles  from  the  hills;  collected  in  front  into  a  small  lake.  The  students 
the  city  itself  has  become  a  perfect  mine  of  receive  their  board  and  education  for  £35  per 
bricks  for  the  surrounding  country ;  they  are  annum,  and  are  examined  and  ordained  by  the 
of  an  oblong  shape,  rather  square.  The  fruit  of  bishop,  if  intended  for  the  church.  The  govern- 
Balkh  is  most  luscious,  particularly  the  apricots,  ment  of  the  island  consists  of  a  governor,  a  legts- 
The  climate  is  insalubrious,  but  not  disagreeable;  lative  council,  and  a  representative  assembly, 
its  unhealthiness  is  ascribed  to  the  water,  which  The  governor's  legislative  authority  is  entirely 
is  so  mixed  up  with  earth  and  clay  as  to  look  negative ;  he  can  only  recommend  subjects  for 
like  a  puddle  after  rain ;  the  soil  is  like  pipe-  consideration  to  the  assembly,  and  concurrence 
clay,  and  very  rich ;  when  wet,  it  is  slimy ;  the  is  required  before  any  bill  can  become  law,  such 
crops  are  sood,  and  the  wheat  grows  as  high  as  concurrence,  however,  not  being  valid  beyoDd 
in  England.    The  water  has  been  distributed  by  three  years,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  royal  con- 
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imiatioii*  In  his  exeeative  capacify.  the  go-  .  defence  is  a  large  fort  fast  mouldering  to  decay, 
▼ernor  is  entitled  to  nominate,  and  of  couise  The  population  does  not  exceed  SOW,  the  ma- 
remove,  the  officers  of  militia.  The  governor,  jority  of  whom  are  either  free  blacks  or  slaves, 
with  the  consent  of  the  council,  has  power  to  The  natives  of  the  interior,  it  was  said,  will  not 
dissolve  the  general  assembly,  and  to  issue  writs  permit  the  Portuguese,  or  any  other  people  with 
for  a  new  election;  with  the  concurrence  of  five  straight  hair,  to  enter  their  territory.  The  trade 
members  he  may  suspend  any  members  of  the  of  Benguela,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  slaves, 
council,  unless  it  be  an  extraordinary  occasion  has  greatly  fallen  off  lately.  They  saw  no  sheep, 
requiring  secrecy,  when  his  power  is  abso-  but  bullocks  and  goats  were  in  great  abundance, 
lute,  subject  to  explanation  at  home.  The  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  contains  several  churches, 
governor  of  Bacbadoes  has  a  controlling  au-  and  many  private  and  public  buildings,  of  which, 
tfaority  over  the  British  wiodward  islands  and  however,  a  considerable  portioa  is  now  in  ruins, 
possessions,  each  of  which  has  its  lieutenant-  It  is  also  a  bishop's  see.  The  better  part  of  the 
governor.  town  is  built  on  an  eminence,  beneath  which, 

BATHURST,  co.  New  S.  Wales.  Area,  1860  along  the  sea  shore,  are  the  hovels  of  the  black 
sq.  m.  Pop.  in  1833,  2931.  It  is  72  miles  in  population.  The  town  is  well  fortified;  the 
lengthy  and  68  in  breadth.  This  transalpine  harbour  is  three  miles  and-a-half  in  length, 
county,  which  is  of  recent  discovery,  consists  in  4^^?}  <uid  commodious.  The  population  is 
general  of  broken  table  land,  in  some  places  very  considerable;  the  principal  commerce 
forming  extensive  downs  without  a  tree,  such  as  is  in  slaves,  ivory,  and  bees'*wax.  The 
Bathorst  Plains,  *  which  contain  50,000  acres,  market  is  well  supplied,  especially  with  fruit 
Oocasionalopendownsof  this  description  extend  and  vegetables;  bullocks  and  goats  are  also 
along  the  banks  of  the  Macquarie  for  full  120    plentiful. 

miles.  They  are  not  unlike  the  Brighton  downs,  BENI,  riv.  S.  America,  one  of  the  numerous 
but  with  this  difference,  that  at  the  summits  are  southern  affluents  of  the  Amazon,  or  Maranon. 
found  dangerous  bogs.  Bathurst  county  is  one  See  Amazon.  The  Beni  is  one  of  the  three  prin« 
of  the  noost  flourishing  districts  in  the  colony ;  cipal  rivers  that  form  the  Madera,  and  b  itself 
its  society  is  excellent,  its  resources,  as  a  fine-  formed  of  innumerable  small  streams,  which 
woolled  sheep  farming  district,  are  considerable  have  their  source  among  the  mountains  of 
(for  its  number  of  inhabitants),  and  so  healthful  Pelechuco,  Suches,  Sorata,  Challana,  Songo,  La 
u  the  climate  that  the  first  natural  death  did  Paz,Suri,andCochabamba.  The  furthest  to  the 
not  occur  until  1826,  twelve  years  after  its  set-  west  is  the  Tuche;  then  follow  the  Aten,the 
tlement- — Bithunt  town  is  in  Lat.  33.  24.  a.  Mapiri,  or  Sorata,  and  the  livers  which,  de- 
Long^.  149.  29.  B.  It  is  27^  miles  N.  of  Govern-  sceuding  from  the  celebrated  mines  of  Tipoani, 
ment  House,  Sydney.  The  town  is  flourishing, and  from  Challana,  and  from  Coroico,  afterwards 
has  its  literary  institution,  pack  of  hounds,  &c      unite;  then  the  Chulumani  and  its  confluent 

BATHURST  TOWN,  tn.  W.  Africa,  dist.  streams,  the Tamampaya,  the  Solacama, the  Rio 
Sierra  Leone.  It  is  built  on  the  E.  side  of  the  de  la  Paz,  th^  Suri,  and  the  Cafiamena,  to  the 
Island  of  St.  Mary*s  (the  principal  British  settle-  B.>  and  last  of  all  is  the  Cotacajes.  Below 
ment  on  the  Gambia),  on  a  point  which  admits  Reyes,  tlie  Beni  receives  various  other  streams 
of  a  strong  battery,  being  surrounded  on  nearly  froni  the  west,  as  the  Tequeje,  the  Masisi  or 
three  sides  b^  the  river,  which  is  here  tolerably  Cavinas,  and  others.  From  its  junction  with 
deep  and  rapid.  The  stratum  of  the  neighbour-  the  Marmor6,  in  about  Lat.  10.  a.,  both  lose 
hood  is  a  gravelly  soil,  consisting  of  brown  oxide  their  names  in  that  of  the  Madera.  The  Beni 
of  iron,  strewed  over  a  stratum  of  rock  of  the  waters  the  whole  of  the  district  of  Mosetenes ; 
same  composition ;  the  other  parts  of  the  island  it  skirts  the  province  of  Moxos,  leaving  it  to  the 
consist,  principally,  of  a  rich,  dark,  loamy  mould,    east,  and  pursues  its  course  till  it  unites  with  the 

BENGUELA,  country.  Western  Africa,  8.  of  Mannor6,  and  loses  its  name.  For  the  most 
Congo.  The  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  part  the  Beni  and  all  the  neighbouring  rivers 
of  Portuguese.  Thev  frequent  the  bay  and  are  navigable,  with  a  gentle  current  in  the 
river  of  Ambriz,  in  which  there  is  a  tolerable  deeper  parts.  On  the  shores  of  every  one  of 
roadstead ;  but  their  great  settlement  is  at  St.  them  gold  is  found.  The  climate  is  so  mild  and 
Paul  de  Loanda,  a  large  town  in  an  elevated  salubrious  that  it  may  be  said  truly  there  is  none 
situation.  It  formerly  exported  annually  18,000  like  it  on  this  continent.  The  Indian  inhabitants 
or  20,000  slaves,  chiefly  to  Brazil.  The  town. of  of  the  territory  are,  first,  the  Aymaristas  and 
S.  Felipe  de  Benguela,  in  a  marshy  and  un-  Quechuistas,  who  live  about  the  sources  of  the 
health^  site,  is  now  considerably  declined,  rivers  Quetoto,  Bogpi,  Coroico,  Tipuani,  and  in 
ThereislBlsoasmaller  port  called  Nova  Redondo.  the  province  of  Apolobamba.  Further  down 
The  Portuguese  claim  a  certain  jurisdiction  over  are  found  the  Lecos,  Mosetenes,  Maropas,  and 
the  native  states  for  several  hundred  miles  in  the  Paraguaras  Indians ;  of  which  the  first,  the 
the  interior,  but  it  appears  they  have  not  ren-  Leoos,  are  confined  to  the  lands  between  the 
dered  themselves  [wpular  among  them.  Mapiri  and  Guanay,  and  are  but  few  in  number, 

Captain  Owen,  in  his]  recent  survey  of  this  being  not  more  60  families,  Christians  and  in- 
coaat  of  Africa,  in  the  ship  Leven,  visited  the  fidels ;  they  have  a  language  of  their  own.  The 
town  of  Benguela.  He  says,  the  buildings  are  Mosetenes  Indians  principally  occupy  the  better 
erected  with  half-baked  bricks  and  mud  for  lands  along  the  river  Beni;  they  are  also  to  be 
cement,  the  whole  coated  with  a  thick  plaster  of  found  on  the  Quetoto,  the  Bogpi,  and  the 
shell-lime ;  the  roofs  are  alternately  covered  Maniaque.  The  Maropas  Indians  are  commonly 
with  boards  and  reeds,  placed  at  some  little  known  by  the  name  of  Reyesanos,  from  their  resi- 
distance  apart,  so  as  to  admit  freely  both  light  dence  about  Reyes,  on  the  river  Beni.  The  Para- 
and  air,  but  totally  to  exclude  rain.  The  site  of  guaras  Indians  reside  on  the  shores  of  the  Beni 
the  town  is  a  manh  full  of  stagnant  pools,  and  below  Reyes.  They  are  a  barbarous  race.  Wild 
ahnoft  ionndated  in  the  wet  season. .,  The  chief    and  warlike,  th^go  naked^and  even  the  women 
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wear  nothing^  but  a  few  dried  leaven  round  the  The  appaaraBoe  of  the  lehoolt,  both  for  ehiMten 
waist.  The  river  Beni,  after  uniting^  with  the  and  adults,  is  most  enooarag^ng.  The  unaffected 
Marmor^,  takes  the  name  of  the  Madera,  and  earaestneas  and  ardour  evin^  by  the  whole 
falls  into  the  Amazon,  whereby  a  communica^  adult  poputatioi/ to  leara  to  read  is  almost  no- 
tion is  open  with  the  Atlantic  Along  the  preoeaented.  The  almshouse,  the  tanks,  the 
shores  of  these  rivers  it  is  believed  that  many  smiths' shops,  the  store,  and  misBionaries' houses, 
barbarous  nations  reside,  of  whom  as  yet  little  are  also  great  improvementB. 
can  be  said,  with  any  certainty ;  nor  are  we  likely  BLACK  SEA,  or  Euxnta.  Of  all  the  waters 
to  know  more  of  them  till  new  expeditions  of  of  the  deep  which  have  been  penetrated  by  the 
discovery  are  set  on  toot,  and  intelligent  people  enterprise  of  British  sailors,  there  are  nooe  so 
shall  go  amongst  them.  The  results  of  such  un«  little  known  to  us,  by  actual  observation,  as  the 
dertakings  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  Black  Sea.  Although  it  appears  that  both  in 
to  these  valuable  countries,  not  only  in  tending  the  times  of  queen  Eliiabetn  and  of  Charles  U^ 
to  further  the  knowledge  and  incn^ase  of  their  British  merchants  were  permitted  to  navigate 
productions,  but  in  establishing  an  easy  com-  the  Emine  throughout  its  whole  extent,  for  the 
munication  from  them  with  Europe  and  with  purpose  of  commerce,  yet  history  does  not  afford 
the  rest  of  the  world.  a  single  instance  of  a  ship  of  war,  antecedent  to 

BENIN.    This  city  is  said  to  be  the  largest  a  short  excursion  made  bv  his  Majesty's  ship 

on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.    Captain  Adams  Blonde,  in  November  1829,  having  been   pcf^ 

probably  underrates  its  population  at  15,000.  mitted  to  navigate  the  Euxine.   About  that  time 

Bein^  irregularly  built,  and  consisting  of  de>  captain  Lyons  sailed  from  Constantinople  for 

tached  houses,  it  occupies  an  immense  space  of  the  Black  Sea,  with   the    permission    of   the 

ground.    The  surrounding  territory  is  well  cul*  Turkish  government,  and  in  four  days  arrived  at 

tivated,  though  not  so  thoroughly  cleared  of  Sebastopol.    This  harbour  is  described  br  the 

wood  as  that  round  Ardrah  and  Whydah.    The  master  of  the  Blonde  as  being  one  of  the  finest 

king  is  not  only  absolute,  but  fetiche,  or  a  god,  in  the  world,  guarded  by  nature  from  attack, 

in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects ;  and  all  offences  having  a  reef  of  rock  on  either  side  of  the  en- 

against  him  are  punished  in  the  most  cruel  and  trance,  with  a  sunken  rock  nearly  raid-channel, 

summary  manner,    not    only  as  treason,   but  on  which  is  a  floating  beacon  with  a  flag,  as  well 

impiety.    Gatto,  about  50   miles  below,  is  the  as  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef  on  the  southern 

port  of  Benin,  accessible  to  vessels  of  60  tons,  side  of  the  entrance.    With  regard  to  artificial 

The  trade  on  the  river  Formosa  has  greatly  defences,  there    are  many  considerable    forte 

declined.  which  euard  the  several  points  of  approach, 

BETHELSDORP,  tn.  South  Africa,  the  chief  some  of  which  are  in  decay,  while  others  have 
settlement  of  the  London  Missionary  Societv  in  been  lately  repaired  and  strengthened  by  the 
the  Cape  colony;  450  m.  B.  of  Cape  Town,  ^he  labour  of  the  Turkish  prisoners  in  the  late  war. 
situation  was  not  originally  a  favourable  one.  Sebastopol  itself  is  exclusivelydedicated  to  the 
Not  a  tree  was  to  be  seen,  excepting  two  or  three  service  of  the  Russian  navy.  The  outward  har- 
speck-booms  before  the  mission-house,  and  hour,  in  which  the  Blonde  was  moored,  is 
scarcely  a  blade  of  grass.  When  Mr.  Prin|^le  visit-  directly  exposed  to  the  NW.  and  w.  winda^ 
ed  Bethelsdorp  with  a  party  of  settlers  in  1820,  although  the  heaviness  of  the  sea  may  in  some 
hft  found  the  country  around  bleak  and  barren,  degree  be  broken  by  the  reefs  at  its  entrance, 
the  want  of  water  for  irrigation  having  prevented  Opening  from  it  on  the  southern  side  are  several 
the  inhabitants  from  cnlvitating  the  ground  or  bays,  and  among  them  the  quarantine  harbour, 
planting  Aruit-trees.  The  same'  circumstances,  a  wretched  establishment,  but  sheltered  from 
the  want  of  personal  and  permanent  interest  in  every  wind ;  and  further  to  the  B.,  the  inner  har- 
the  soil,  and,  above  all,  the  want  of  the  feeling  and  hour,  which  is  also  completely  sheltered,  sloping 
habits  which  such  circumstances  promote,  pre-  to  the  8W.,  with  eight  fathoms  water  at  its  en- 
vented  the  Hottentots  of  Bethelsdorp  from  at-  trance,  and  six  or  seven  fathoms  off  the  arsenal 
tain  ing  that  progress  in  the  comfortsand  decorums  and  town  upon  its  western  shore.  It  is  four  or 
of  civilised  life,  which  tend  so  much  both  to  im-  five  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  first-rate  men- 
prove  their  own  character,  and  to  please  and  of-war  for  more  than  half  that  distance ;  but  it 
prepossess  the  passing  traveller.  These  defecte,  has  no  docks,  and  the  ships  appeared  to  be  suf- 
however,  which  were  rather  the  misfortune  than  fering  materially  for  want  of  repair.  On  the 
the  fault  of  these  Hottentots,  have  been,  since  16th  of  November  the  Blonde  quitted  the  har- 
that  period,  to  a  great  degree  remedied.  Many  hour,  and  stood  to  the  northward  along  the 
of  the  Hottentot  families  have  now  substantial,  coast,  on  which  neither  tree  nor  bush  was  to  be 
clean,  and  commodious  houses.  Some  have  seen,  till  she  was  off  the  point  called  Cape 
even  reached  a  degree  of  comfort  and  convenience  Tarkhan,  which  is  the  westernmost  point  of  the 
much  beyond  the  average  of  the  frontier  boors.  Crimea;  ft'om  which  begins  the Cercinetis  Sinus, 
The  kloof  adjoining  the  scanty  brook  has  been  still  called  the  Gulf  of  Kerkinit,  mentioned  by 
cultivated  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  capabilities,  both  Arrian  and  Strabo,  and  leading  up  to  the 
The  whole  of  the  people,  and  even  the  majoritv  isthmus  which  joins  the  Crimea  to  the  main 
of  the  children,  are  decently  .dressed  in  English  land.  On  this  point  is  an  excellent  light,  which 
manufactures.  The  sheepskin  caross  and  its  was  seen  at  the  distance  of  11  or  12  miles, 
squalid  accompaniments  have  disappeared.  Many  FVom  hence  the  frigate  stood  across  for  the 
of  the  people  have  wagons  and  oxen,  and  earn  western  shore,  which  she  made  near  Acker- 
much  money  dy  carrying  goods  to  Graham's  mann,  and  then  went  up  to  Odessa ;  but  she 
Town,  &c.  There  are  good  masons,  carpenters,  found  the  distance  across  to  be  1 1  or  12  miles 
smiths,  and  other  tradesmen  among  them,  who  less  than  that  commonly  given  to  it  upon  the 
execute  the  greater  part  of  the  work  in  the  charts;  and  in  sounding  at  20  miles  from  the 
rising  village  of  Port  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  the  coast,  she  found  22  fathoms  water,  with  a  bottom 
various  improvements  in  progress  at  Bethelsdorp.  of  amail  stones  and  broken  shells.    On  the  90th 
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Noivwnber,  the  BIoihIa  arriTed  at  Vttiia»  said  to  of  vegetation.    The  only  plants  and  bashes  to 

be  the  ancient  Odessus  of  this  latitade ;  and  be  met  with  belong'  to  the  family  of  salioornia. 

which  was  another  offspring;  of   Miletus,  so  In  a  geolog^ical  point  of  view  this  peninsula  is  a 

fruitful  10  colonies.    There  they  found  eicellent  mixture  of  calcareous  sandstone,  approaching^ 

anchorage  in  nine  fathoms  water,  in  a  gulf  easy  coral   grit,  in    lines    of   stratification    dipping 

of  access,  and  yet  sheltered  from  every 'quarter  southerly.    IVith  the  exception  of  the  newly 

but  the  B.  and  8B. ;  from  which,  however,  the  forming  sand-hills  the  whole  surface  is  covered 

wind  la  said  never  to  blow  home.    But  there  with  shells  of  all  dimensions,  and  of  the  species 

was  no  more  opportunity  for  observation  here  generally  found  in  their  recent  state  in  the  bay. 

diaB  at  other  places ;  and  on  the  23d,  the  Blonde  Cape  Blanco,  by  captain  Belcher's  observations, 

pffOoeedM  on  her  voyage,  passing  Cape  Emineh,  is  in  Lat.  20.  46.  N.,  and  Long.  17.  4.  w. 
the  extre&iity  of  ^e  ancient  range  of  Hemus,        BOKHARA,  or  Grbat  Bokhara.    This  king- 

which  projects  into  the  sea,  evidently  the  same  dom  of  Asia  forms  a  fertile  ollsis,  extending 

with  Hismoni,  which,  as  well  as  Emona,  a  small  about  200  miles  along  the  north  of  theOxos, 

town  or  fort,  once  standing  at  the  extreiAity  of  at  about  the  middle   of   that  north-westerly 

the  range,  retains  ^e  traces  of  the  classical  ap-  course  by  which  it  flows  to  join  the  Aral.    The 

pel  Union  of   the  Balkan.    Standing  on  from  recent  acquisition  of  Balkh  eives  to  it  a  breadth 

thence  towards  the  eulf  of  Bourgas  they  passed  of  about  w)0  miles,  but  much  of  this  is  desert, 

the  town  of  Missembri,  which  Herodotus  says  The  Oxus  fertilises  its  banks  only  to  the  dis- 

was  founded  by  the  Byzantines,  who,  at  the  ap-  tance  of  a  few  miles.    The  chief  culture  and 

proach  of  the  invading  forces  of  Darius,  fled  population  is  on  the  smaller  stream  of  the 

Irom  their  native  city,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Kohuk   or    Zurofshaun,  which  falls  into  the 

Eaxine.    At  Booigas,  the  frigate  again  anchored,  salt  lake  Dengis.    This  stream,  diverted  into 

but  as  the  plague  was  raging  there,  they  had  no  numerous  channels,  communicates   great  fer- 

cmamunication  with  the  share,  and  only  re-  tility  to  the  country.    Silkworms  are  copiously 

auuned  during  a  single  night.    From  thence  she  reared,  and  even  large  crops  of   rice  raised. 

passed    Siselwli,   the    ancient  Apollonia,  and  There  is  a  jet-black  curly  wool,  much  prised  in 

another  colony  of  Miletus,  where  was  a  temple  Persia,  to  which  about  200,000  skins,  at  three 

of  ApoUo,  from  which,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  or  four  rupees  a-piece,  are  annually  exported  ; 

in  a  chapter  upon  ancient  and  colossal  sculpture,  also  the  ^at,  yielding  the  fine  wool  used  in 

Luculiua  carried  off  to  Rome  a  statue  of  the  Cashmere  shawls.    Camels  are  chiefly  employed 

god,  which  he  afterwards  erected  in  the  capitol,  in    conveying    merchandise.     A  considerable 

whose  height  was  30  cubits,  and  its  cost  150  quantity  of  gold  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the 

taients,  or,  as  some  read  the  place,  500  talents.  Oxus.    That  river  is  navigable  for  650  miles  to 

The  modem  name  of  Siseboli  retains  nothing  Koondooz,  though  the  mouth  is  obstructed  by 

apparently  of  the  ancient  Apollonia ;  but  we  re-  marshes.    The  chief  navigation  is  from  Char- 

oogniae  in  it,  without  anv  difficulty,  the  traces  of  jooee,  in  Bokhara,  to  Urgunge;  higher  up  there 

a  name  it  was  said  by  IrAnville  to  have  borne  are  only  ferries.    The  entire  number  of  boats  is 

ia  after  times^  SozopoltB.    The  Blonde  here  en-  not  quite  200,  of  20  tons  each.    The  popula- 

teied  the  harbour  in  15  fathoms  water,  but,  tion  is  reckoned  by  the  last  Russian  embassy  at 

without  letting  go  her  anchor,  proceeded  on  2,500,000;  by  Mr.  Bumes  at  only  1,000,000, 

her   return ;    and   after  passing  Cape  Naida,  chiefly  Taujiks :    the  former  is  probably  the 

nothing  more  was  seen  of  the  land  until  they  most  correct.    The  regular  military  force  oon- 

leadied  the  Bosphorus.  sists  of  20,000  cavalry  and  4000  infantry  :  but  it 

BLANCO,  Cafk,  Western  Africa.  Captain  is  supposed  that  50,000  militia  could  be  as- 
Belcher,  in  his  survey  of  thb  coast  in  the  ship  sembled.  The  troops  are  chiefly  engaged  in  ex- 
Etna,  in  1S32,  says  that  the  tides  about  Cape  peditions  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  mostly 
Blanco  are  irregular  and  much  influenced  oy  over  the  vast  plains  of  Khorassan.  The  country, 
the  land  near  which  they  run.  High  water  at  in  the  17th  century,  was  conquered  by  the 
fan  and  chang^  may  be  looked  for  about  noon :  Usbeks,  a  Turkish  people  from  the  north.  The 
the  greatest  rise,  under  every  advantage,  does  reigning  sovereign,  a  ^oung  man  only  27  years 
Dot  exceed  six  feet.  Southward  of  the  parallel  of  age,  rules  with  justice  and  ability.  A  consi- 
of  the  Cape  the  indraught  has  a  velocity  of  dearable  inland  trade  is  carried  on  with  India, 
2*6,  and  the  offset  or  ebb  the  same.  North  of  Persia,  and,  above  all,  with  Russia.  From  As- 
the  parallel  of  the  Cape  the  ebb  sets  N.  and  trachan  two  annual  caravans  come  by  way  of 
floods  a.,  and  close  in  shore  the  tide  is  con-  Orenburg,  each  accompanied  by  4000  or  5000 
sideraUy  weaker  than  at  3  miles,  where  its  camels.  In  winter,  the  Oxus  being  frozen,  they 
greatest  Influence  may  be  expected.  The  Spa^  are  enabled  to  pass  it  over  the  ice ;  but  mudi 
nish  fishermen  do  not  appear  to  resort  much  to  hardship  is  experienced  in  consequence  of  the 
the  eastward  of  the  Cape:  they  stated  that  their  desolate  character  of  the  route,  where  often- 
osual  flshiog-ground  is  in  25  fathoms,  where  neither  food  nor  water  is  to  be  found  for  several 
they  take  fish  of  from  8  to  60  pounds  weight,  successive  days.  The  importa  from  Russia  are 
and  that  their  average  daily  work  is  alM>ut  metals,  arms,  cutlery,  cloths,  and  other  Euro-. 
3  cwt.  in  the  boato.  It  appears  to  be  the  most  pean  manufactures ;  the  returns  are  in  silk, 
eeonomical  fishery  known,  and  the  climate  one  cotton,  hides,  rubies,  and  turquoises.  The 
of  the  finest.  In  reply  to  a  question,  if  fresh  kingdom^  according  to  Mr.  Bumes,  is  divided 
water  was  to  Ife  obtained,  they  said,  "  Yes,  but  into  eight  provinces:  Karakool,  Bokhara,  Ker- 
ODly  fit  for  the  Moors."  mina,  Meeankhal  or  Kotta  Koorgaun,  Samar- 

Aome  aaimala  of  the  cat  tribe,  having  a  foot  cand,  Joxsauk,  Lubiab  or  banks  of  the  Oxus, 

about  the  sixe  of  a  panther,  appear  to  be  plenti-  and  Balkh. 

fa],  as  their  footmarks  were  found  along  every        BOKHARA,  or  Bokara,  city,  Asia,  cap.  of 

part  of  the  eoaat*  but  none  were  seen  or  heard.  Bokhara.    It  was  recently  visited  by  lieutenant 

The  flurfaee  on  the  siimmit  of  Uie  cUfib  ia  bare  Burnea,   who  says  its  arcumference   extends 
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8  miles.  Its  shape  is  triangular,  and  it  is  sur-  of  bean,  gourds,  and  water  mek>iiB«  A  tfMoe 
rounded  by  a  wall  of  earth  20  feet  high,  and  round  every  town  is  appropriaobed  to  culture, 
pierced  by  12  gates.  Few  great  buildings  are  while  a  wider  range  beyond  is  |iastured  hy  the 
seen  from  its  exterior,  but  when  the  traveller  cattle,  which  are  every  night  brought  within  the 
passes  the  gates  he  winds  his  way  among  lofty  protection  of  the  walls.  The  labour,  indeed, 
and  arched  bazaars  of  brick,  and  sees  each  not  only  of  tilling  the  ground,  but  of  building 
trade  in  its  separate  quarter  of  the  city.  Every-  the  houses,  is  devolved  upon  the  females ;  but 
where  also  he  meets  with  ponderous  and  massy  the  men,  as  in  Caffielaod,  both  tend  and  milk 
buildings,  colleges,  mosques,  and  lofty  minarets,  the  cows.  The  Tavourite  wives  of  the  king  and 
About  20  caravansaries  contain  the  merchants  principal  chiefs  are  exempted  from  labour,  and 
of  different  nations ;  and  about  100  ponds  and  are  loaded  with  fantastic  ornaments,  their  large 
fountains,  constructed  of  squared  stone,  supply  mantles  as  well  as  their  persons  being  profo)>^y 
the  population  with  water;  but  the  city,  bemg  bedecked  with  fuis,  feathers,  &c  Hmsv  appear 
6  miles  from  the  river,  is  sometimes  distressed  to  be  honest  and  friendly  to  each  other,  and  to 
for  want  of  good  water.  The  wisdom  and  ex-  strangers  who  have  gained  their  good  will.  But 
celleoce  of  the  government  seem  to  promise  to  the  enmity  between  neighbouring  tribes  is  as 
make  it  also  a  place  of  yet  growing  importance,  deadly,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  war  as  bar- 
It  is  under  the  government  of  the  Koosh  Begee,  barous,  as  among  the  rudest  African  hordes, 
as  he  is  called,  or  lord  of  all  the  Be^s.  He  is  not  Notwithstanding  their  simple  manners,  a  oon- 
sovereign  of  Bokhara,  but  prime  mmister  to  the  siderable  inequality  of  rank  prevails,  founded 
sooltaun,  who  bears  the  title  of  commander  of  chiefly  on  wealth,  which  those  in  power  find  the 
the  faithful,  butiippears  to  interfere  little  with  means  of  increasing  during  their  incessant  pie- 
the  government.  The  travellers  saw  him,  but  datory  contests.  Mateebe,  king  of  Lattakoo* 
were  not  presented  to  him.  With  the  ICoosh  used  to  squat  on  the  ground,  chattering  and  ex- 
Begee  thev  had  many  interviews,  and  received  changing  pipes  with  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
much  kindness  from  him.  Bokhara,  among  The  greatest  chiefs  in  ppoing  to  war  are  provided 
other  branches  of  trade,  has  au  extensive  slave-  merely  with  a  light  shield,  a  few  darts,  and  the 
market,  the  Usbeks  managing  all  their  affairs  skin  of  a  wild  beast  flowing  over  their  shoulders, 
by  slaves  brought  from  Persia ;  but  Russians  and  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  body  naked, 
and  Chinese  are  also  to''be  found  amonp^  them.  They  enioy  even  a  species  of  republican  oofisti- 

BOOTHIA,  a  newly  discovered  peninsula  in  tution,  the  most  important  affairs  being  decided 

the  Arctic  Ocean,  so  named  by  captain  Ross  by  an  assembly  of  toe  chiefs.    The  prooeedinga 

from  the  individual  who  principally  enabled  him  of  their  meetings  are  prefaced  by  dances  and 

to  equip  the  expedition.    Captain  Ross,  in  his  cries  imitating  the  barlung  of  dogs ;  yet  when 

last  adventurous  voyage,  explored  a  large  extent  thev  come  to  tlie  speeches,  these  are  replete 

of  the  northern  coast  of  America,  and  found  it  with  good  sense  and  even  a  rude  species  of  elo- 

distinguished  by  several  remarkable  and  im-  quence.    The  females  stand  behind,  cheering 

portent  features.    This  coast,  commencing  at  those  whose  sentiments  they  approve,  and  de- 

the  8W.  point  of  Melville  peninsula,  nearly  op-  riding  whatever  they  consider  ridiculous, 
posite  to   the  Froxen  Strait,  extends  Niv.  to        fiOUSSA,  kingdom,  Central  Africa,  on  the 

about  Lat  68.  0.  N.,  and  Long.  93.  0.  W.    The  Lower  Niger,  below  Youri.    It  is  a  fertile  and 

land  extendi  on  each  side,  enclosing  two  spacious  well  cultivated  district,  and  was  represented  by 

gulfs,  called  East  and  West  Seas :  it  then  con-  the  first  accounts  as  forming  one,  and  even  the 

tinoes  to  stretch  northward  till  it  forms  a  very  chief  of  the  states  of  a  more  extensive  region 

extensive  peninsula,  reaching  not  less  than  300  called  Burgoo ;  but  Lander  learned  in  his  last 

miles  in  each  direction.     The  eastern  coast,  expedition,  that  neither  it  nor  Wawa,  over  which 

partly  discovered  by  captain  Parry  in  his  third  it  has  a  certain  supremacy,  are  included  in  that 

voyage,  has  been  completely  surveyed  by  cap-  region.    See  Busmoo. 

tain  Ross.    It  'u  much  broken  by  deep  inlets        BOUSSA,  cap.  of  the  above,  is  situated  on  an 

and  rocky  islands,  encumbered  with  ice.  and  ti  island  formed  by  the  Menai,  a  branch  of  the 

dangerous  of  navigation ;  but  its  8B.  coast  con-  Qoorra.  Boussa  Island, on  which  theci^  is  built, 

tains  three  secure  harbours,  Felix,  Victory,  and  extends  about  three  miles  from  N.  to  a.,  and  a 

Sheriff's.    The  northern  coast  was  seen  b^  cap-  mile  and-arhalf  in  breadth.     A  ridge  of  slate 

tain  Parry  in  his  first  voyage ;  about  80  miles  of  rock  runs  from  one  end  to  the  other,  forming  a 

the  nortli-westero  coast  were  explored  by  com-  precipice  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  feet  high, 

mander  Ross,  but  the  north-western  boundaries  on  the  eastern  side,  and  shelving  down  gently  to 

are  yet  unknown.    The  country,  as  far  north  as  the  west.    Boussa  is  a  considerable  town,  and 

72*^,  is  inhabited,  and  captain  Ross  had  oommu-  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  the  Fellatahs;  but 

nication  with  a  very  intereiting  tribe  of  natives,  they  were  afterwards  expelled.    The  Niger,  im- 

who  had  never  before  seen  any  Europeans.    See  mediately  above  and  below  Boussa,  presents  a 

Arctic  Ockan,  and  Amxrica,  Noam.  magnificent  body  of  water;  in  passing  that  dtf 

BOSHUANAS,  a  people  of  South  Africa,  oc-  it  is  obstructed  by  those  rocks  and  straits  in 

cupylng  a  portion  of  that  immense  territory  w,  which  Park  was  intercepted  and  perished.    A 

of  CaffraruL    The  Boshuanas  are  not  so  tall  little  below  Boussa  is  the  ferry  of  Comie^  which 

and  handsome  in  their  persons  as  the  tribes  forms  the  principal  passage  for  the  caravans  on 

of  Caffraria ;    but  they  have  made  a    much  their  way  from  Houssa  to  the  coast.    Although, 

greater  progress  in  industry  and  the  arts,  and  during  the  dry  season,  no  oommnnication  is 

dwell  in  towns  of  considerable  magnitude  and  maintained  by  water  between  Boussa  and  the 

regularly  built. .  The  houses  are  commodious,  countries  lower  down  the  river,  by  reason  of  the 

constructed  of  wood,  plastered  with  earth,  and,  dangerous  rocks,  yet  in  the  wet  season,  after  the 

in  many  places,  encircled  by  a  stone  wall  and  fourteen  days'  rain  sets  in,  when  all  the  rivers 

ornamented  with  painting  and  sculpture.    Tliey  which  are  dry  durin|p  the  remainder  of  the  year 

cultivate  the  ground,  rearing  milled  two  species  pour  their  overflowmg  ooDtentt  into  the  Great 
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Ftther'of  the  Waters,  as  the  Quorra  is  emphati-        BRASS  TOWN,  town,  Western  Africa,  on  the 
eaUjf^Ied,  these  canoes  pass  to  and  fro  between    Brass  river  or  Nun,  one  of  the  estuaries  of  the 

Yftoori,  ^'yfK,  Boussa,  and  Funda.  Lower  Niger,  visited  by  Lander.     It  is  a  poor 

BORGOO,  or  Buicooo,  district  of  Western  place,  divided  by  a  iagooD  into  two  parts,  each 

Airica,  situated  to  the  w.  and  NW.  of  Boussa  and  of  which  contains  a  population  of  1000. 
Wawa.     It  is  composed  in  a  great  measure  of        BRAZIL  or  Bkasiu    The  dimensions  of  this 

ri^gged  mountain   tracts,  though    interspersed  immense  range  of  territory  may  be  taken  from 

with  fertile  and  beautiful  valleys.    The  elevated  about  Lat  1.  N.,  to  Lat.  32.  8. ;  and  from  about 

districts    are    covered    with  extensive  forests.  Long.  45.  to  65.  w.    This  will  give  about  2300 

crowded  with  wild  animals  of  every  description,  miles  of  extreme  length,  and  2U00  of  breadth. 

aiid  infested  with  numerous  bands  of  robbers.  The  area  of  the  whole  has  been  estimated  by 

Kiama,  tlie  only  part  of  Burgoo  visited  by  Engw  Humboldt,  after  careful  examination  of  the  best 

lish  travellers,  is  inhabited  by  a  people  proud,  maps,  at  257,000  square  marine  leagues,    or 

oonrageoiu,  spirited,  delightini^  in  martial  exer-  3,340,000  square  miles.    It  is  thus  twenty-five 

cises,  and  warm  both  in  their  resentment  and  tiroes  the  extent  of  the  British  Islands,  nearly 

attachment.   The  king  professes  the  Mahomedan  three  times  that  of  either  Mexico  or  Colombia, 

religion.     The  animals  were  gaily  caparisoned,  and  greater  by  a  fourth  than  the  entire  domain  of 

with  strings  of  brass  bells  on  their  heads,  pieces  tlie  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

of  led  cloth,  silk  and  cotton  tassels,  and  little  It  is  rather  more  than  half  of  South  America. 

coarms  in  coloured  cases.    The  ladies,  not  sub-  The  Brazilian  ranges  of  mountains  are  of  great 

je<^ed  to  the  inual  Moslem  seclusion,  appeared  extent,  but  reach  by  no  means  to  that  stupendous 

gaily  adorned  in  coarse  Manchester  cloths,  and  height  which  distinguishes  the  Andes  of  Colom- 

bed-fumitpre  of  glaring  and  gaudy  patterns,  for  hia  and    Peru.     The  principal  mass  of  these 

which  a  high  price  had  been  paid.    The  palace^  mountains  lies  NW.  of  Uio  de  Janeiro,  towards 

u  which  the  king  resides,  is  adorned  with  fi:ood  the  sources  of  the  rivers  San  Francisco,  Parana, 

priote  of  George  IV.,  the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  and   Tocantines.     From  that  point  extends  a 

and  other  eminent  British  characters.    Niki  is  parallel  chain  towards  the  N.  coast,  under  the 

QOttsideied  the  chief  state  of  Burgoo,  its  capital  names  of  Cerro  das  £smeraldas,  Cerro  do  Frio, 

is  the  laigest,  and  its  territory  the  most  im-  and  others.    Another  chain  extends  s.  in  ad  irec- 

pioved ;    it  holds  also  a  certain  sway  over  the  tion  equally  parallel ;  and  a  third,  that  of  Mato 

others.    They  are  comparatively  poor,  with  the  Grosso,  reaches  towards  the  NW.,  as  iar  as  the 

exception  of  Loogoo,  enriched  by  the  commerce  plains  of  Pareses,  the  central  savannah  of  South 

between  Gonjah  and  the  interior.     Paodi  has  America.    This  last  chain  pours  its  waters  on 

shaken  off  all  dependence  upon  Niki,  but  has  one  side  into  the  rivers  Tocantines  and  Ghingu, 

used  its  liberty  only  to  organize  a  destructive  and  on   the  other  into  the  Paraguay  and  the 

system  of  plunder  against  the  neighbouring  stiites.  Parana.    Rivers,  the  greatest  in  America  and  in 

BRAS  lyOR,  a  vast  internal  sea  or  lake  in  the  world,  flow  around  and  through  Brazil — the 

North  America,  occupying  a  considerable  por-  Madera,  and  the  La  Plata.    Within  its  territory 

tion  of  the  area  of  Gape  Breton  Island,  inter-  ^ow,  tributary  to  the  Amazon,  the  Topayos,  the 

■«**»g  with  its  numerous  arms  every  part  of  it,  Ghingu,  the  Araguay,  and  Tocantines/  which, 

and  dividing  it  almost  into  two  parts.      The  though  here  secondary,  may  rival  the  greatest 

cotTBDee  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  waters  of  other  continents.     The  only  really 

iadng  Newfoundland,  and  it  is  divided  into  two  useful  rivers  are  those  between  the  coast  chain 

passages  by  Boulardrie  Island.    The  southern  and  the  sea,  none  of  which  can  attain  any  long 

paMage  is  called  Little  Bras  d'Or,  and  the  north-  course.    Much  the  greatest  is  the  Rio  Francivco, 

em  passage  Great  Bras  d'Or ;  and  the  large  sheet  which  flowing  northward  along  the  back  of  these 

of  mland  waters  itself,  Bras  d'Or,  or  the  Great  mountains  to  their  termination,  there  findi»  its 

Lake.    A  sonken  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Bras  way  to   the  Atlantic.     There    are    two    Rios 

dX)r  renders  it  unnavigable  for  vessels  of  heavv  Grandes,  one  falling  into  the  sea  north  of  Porto 

burden.    The  Great  Bras  d'Or  has  no  impedi-  Seguro,  the  other  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul)  in  the 

iDenttoiti  navigation;  it  has  above  sixty  fathoms  extreme  south,  watering  the  province  of   the 

vater,  is  from  two  to  three  miles  wide,  and  about  same  name;  yet  so  little  is  Brazil  at  present 

tweoty-five  miles  in  length :  when  at  the  head  of  dependent  on  internal  navigation,  that  none  of 

Boolaidrie  Island,  it  is  joined  by   Little  Bras  its  great  ports  are  situated  upon  these  rivers, 

d*Or,  and  a  few  miles  further  on  enters  the  but  merely  upon  small  interior  bays.     Lakes  are 

Great  Lake  through  the  Straits  of  Barra.    The  not  leading  features  in  Brazil ;  but  in  the  south- 

Oieat  Bras  d'Or,  before  its  junction  with  the  ern  province  of  Rio  Grande,  tlkere  are  the  Patos 

litHe  one,  or  with  the  lake,  communicates  with,  and  the  Mirim,  extensive  and  shallow,  oommu- 

or  rather  sends  its  waters  into,  the  interior,  nicating  with  the  sea,  yet  chiefly  fresh,  and 

(otmiog  several  excellent  harbours  to  the  MW.  forming  the  receptacle  of  all  the  streams  which 

of  the  Great  Lake.    From  the  entrance  of  the  come  down  from  the  interior.    Further  inland. 

Great  Bras  d'Or  to  the  head  of  the  Great  Lake  the  Paraguay,  by  its  superfluous  waters,  forms 

at  St.  Peter's,  is  above  fifty  miles,  its  greatest  the  lakes  Xarez  and  Ibera,  in  the  rainy  season, 

width  be;ing  about  twenty  miles.     The  depth  spread  over  a  prodigious  extent  of  ground, 

▼aries  from  twelve  to  sixty  fathoms,  and  it  is  Brazilian  botany  is  almost  too  extensive  to  be 

^^erywhere  secore  and  navigable.    This  exten-  entered  upon ;  we  can  give  only  a  few  remark- 

vve  sheet  of  internal  water  is  of  peculiar  ad  van-  able  specimens.    In  the  forest  grows  a  kind  of 

t«ge  to  the  island,  for,  exclusive  of  the  fishery,  bark,  which  has  been  exported  under  the  name 

vhich  is  carried  on  there  to  a  considerable  ex-  of  Quinado  Rio  (coutarea  speciosa),  the  efficacy 

tent,  it  affords  every  part  of  the  island  the  benefit  of  which,  in  intermittent  fevers,  has  been  proved 

of  water  oommiiak:ation,  and  enables  ever^  dis-  by  experiments  made  in  Portugal.    Though  not 

trict  to  ship  its  own  produce  without  the  inter-  possessing  all  the  anti-febrile  qualities  of  the 

▼entionof  land  carriage.  Peravian  bark^  it  ia  preferable  to  many  other 
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sorts  which  come  to  Spain  from  Peru.  Another  duced  from  the  root  of  the  jatropha  mambBt ;  in 
Brazilian  plant,  containing  a  great  quantity  of  this  country  it  w  largely  imported  and  mrfed  »p 
bitter,  is  the  Carqueja  (baccharis  genistelioides),  at  table  under  the  name  of  tapioca.  "Hie  extra- 
which  is  much  used  against  intermitting  fevers,  ordinary  luxuriance  of  animal,  as  well  as  vege- 
Brazil  nuts  are  the  fruit  af  BerthoUetia  excelsa,  table  life,  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  tbe 
one  of  the  most  interesting  plants  of  the  New  New  World,  particularly  of  its  intertropical 
World,  and  which  deserves  to  be  cultivated  in  regions,  has  been  the  astonishment  and  admiia- 
the  warm  parts  of  America,  as  we  grow  the  tion  of  all  who  have  visited  its  shores, 
almond  and  walnut.  It  has  been  stated  that  Among  the  quadrupeds  are  numerous  tribea 
the  weight  of  the  fruit  is  so  great,  that  at  the  of  monkeys  and  bats.  The  ferocious  qnadmpedi 
period  when  it  falls,  the  savage  natives  dare  not  are  mostly  small,  and  although  of  many  species, 
enter  the  forests  without  covering  their  heads  they  appear  to  be  few  in  number,  and  are  fear- 
and  shoulders  with  a  strong  buckler  of  wood,  ful  of  man.  The  largest  are  the  j^uma  and  Hie 
The  Portuguese  of  Para  have  long  carried  on  a  jaguar,  the  last  being  a  most  formidable  animal. 
considerable  traffic  in  these  nuts,  which  they  There  are,  besides,  several  small  and  elegantly 
export  to  Guiana,  Lisbon,  and  England ;  and  the  marked  tiger-cats.  The  puma  is  large  and  uai- 
oil  extracted  from  them  is  much  esteemed  in  formly  marked  yellow,  but  without  a  mane  or 
Brazil.  The  Brazil  wood  of  eommerce  is  the  tufted  tail.  It  is  about  five  feet  long,  and  two- 
produce  of  caesalpina  Brasiliensis ;  and  rose-  and-a-half  high.  Azara  informs  us  that  it 
wood,  now  so  well  known  and  extensively  em-  climbs  trees  with  the  ereatest  ease,  altfaoug^h  it 
ployed  as  an  ornamental  material  for  furniture,  generally  lives  in  the  forests,  and  lies  concealed 
that  of  a  jacaranda.  Ipecacuanha,  the  true  in  underwood.  In  its  wild  state,  it  never  attapki 
Brazilian  drug,  is  the  root  of  the  cephaslis  ipe-  man ;  and  when  in  confinement  becomes  as 
cacuanha  of  Richard.  Its  discovery  is  due  to  gentle  as  a  dog.  The  jaguar  is  not  unlike  the 
the  natives  of  Brazil.  Marcgraaff  and  Pison  American  panther  ;  and  is  a  solitary  animal,  ia- 
were  the  first  who  made  it  known  in  Europe,  habiting  thick  virgin  forests.  It  attacks  cowa, 
and  experiments  proved  the  utility  of  this  truly  and  even  bulls  of  four  years  old,  and  is  a  great 
valuable  drug.  A  small  trade  is  carried  on  in  enemy  to  horses.  It  will  not  attack  man,  nnlem 
ipecacuanha  at  Rio  Janeiro.  Cacao,  probably  pressed  by  hunger;  but  this  is  no  securi^  to  the 
an  aboriginal  native  of  Brazil,  though  exten-  traveller,  as  Azara  mentions  an  instance  of  two 
nively  cultivated  in  other  warm  countries,  is  the  men  who  were  seized  and  carried  away  by  the»e 
fruit  of  the  theobroma  or  chocolate-tree.  Tfie  animals  when  sitting  before  a  large  fire.  There 
cacao  is  the  kernel  of  this  tree,  which  it  is  cus-  are  two  races,  the  one  larger  tlian  the  other,  but 
tomnry  to  bury  for  forty  days,  in  order  to  deprive  both  fierce  and  untameable.  The  tapir  and 
it  of  its  acrid  flavour ;  many  aromatic  ingredi-  different  species  of  sloth  are  well-known  iaha- 
ents.  especially  vanilla,  being  added  to  do  away  bitants  of  tropical  America.  The  armadillo 
its  native  nauseous  taste.  Among  the  many  likewise  belongs  to  this  continent.  Travelleni 
medical  and  poisonous  plants  growing  on  the  mention  small  deer;  while  cavys,  squirrels,  and 
batiks  of  the  Orinoco,  one  of  the  most  singular  lesser  quadrupeds  abound.  Horses  and  mules 
i»  a  species  of  bejuco,  which,  when  properly  ad-  are  the  only  beasts  of  burden,  and  sheep  are 
mintbiered,  proves  a  powerful  preservative  from  almost  unknown.  Upwards  of  500  different 
the  efl'ects  attending  the  bite  of  every  descrip-  birds  have  been  already  discovered,  and  new 
tion  of  serpents.  ^  The  zarsaparilla  grows  m  objects  are  continually  enriching  our  museuma. 
great  abundance  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Large  black  vultures  are  everywhere  seen  per- 
Among  the  splendid  parasitic  orchideous  plants,  fectly  tame,  and  sitting  on  trees  by  the  way  side. 
which  invest  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead  The  forests  of  Guiana,  Para,  and  other  partg  of 
trunks  of  the  forest  trees  with  verdure  and  bios-  Brazil,  shelter  the  aquila  destructor,  or  great 
soms  not  their  own,  is  the  vanilla  (V.  aromatica) ;  destroying  eagle,  one  of  the  most  formidable 
the  fruit  of  which  is  so  well  known  for  its  very  and  ferocious  of  birds.  It  considerably  surpasaea 
Kweet  and  balsamic  odour,  and  its  warm,  pun-  in  size  the  golden  eagle  of  Europe,  measuring 
gent,  and  highly  agreeable  taste.  Cayenne  nearly  three  feet  long.  The  tyrant  flycatchers 
pepper  is  the  fruit  of  the  capsicum  annuum.  The  (tyranninsp,  Sw.)  are  seen  in  all  the  open  tracts, 
bixa  orellana,  or  arnotta,  which  yields  the  dye  perched  on  the  sui rounding  branches',  and  per- 
with  which  cheeses  are  coloured  red.  arrives  to  petually  on  the  watch  for  insects.  Hummmg*- 
the  stature  of  a  large  tree  in  Guiana.  The  birds  are  to  be  seen  wherever  a  tree  is  in  full 
cannon-ball  tree  (couroupita  Guianensis)  is  a  blossom,  darting  about  from  flower  to  flower, 
striking  plant,  remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty  among  splendid  butterflies  often  much  larger 
of  its  blossoms,  and  for  the  magnitude  of  its  than  themselves.  Serpents  and  reptiles  appear 
fruit.  Among  the  palms,  the  manicot  palm  and  much  less  frequent  than  in  the  equinoctial  re- 
the  cockarita  are  the  most  celebrated.  Batatas,  gions  of  Africa.  Alligators  of  a  small  size  are 
or  sweet  potatoes, are  the  fleshy,  spindle-shaped  often  seen  basking  on  the  sunny  edges  of  the 
roots  of  a  convolvulus  (C.  batatas).  There  arc  savannahs ;  but  others  are  mentioned  by  tra- 
several  varieties ;  the  culture  being  easy,  and  vellers  of  a  much  larger  size  and  of  more  fero- 
the  plant  bearing  batatas  at  all  seasons  of  the  cious  habits.  ,  The  rattlesnake  appears  to  be 
year,  those  put  into  the  ground  in  February  being  unknown,  adthough  there  are  other  snakes  whose 
fit  for  use  from  June  to  March  of  the  following  bite  is  believed  to  be  equally  venomous.  Boas 
year.  This  root  is  nourishing,  of  easy  digestion,  of  a  large  size  are  said  to  be  met  with  on  the 
and  forms  a  staple  article  of  food  in  many  banks  of  the  great  rivers.  Among  the  insects 
parts  of  South  America.  The  batatas  contain  a  the  diurnal  butterflies  are  unrivalled.  One 
great  deal  of  saccharine  matter,  and,  when  sub-  named  cupido,  has  the  under  wing  embossed 
mittcd  to  the  process  of  distillation,  afford  an  with  gold  spots.  Ants  are  as  numerous  as  in 
alcohol,  of  which  many  of  the  South  American  Western  Africa ;  but  the  scoroions  and  centipedes 
nations  are  but  too  fond.    Casiaya  bread  is  pro-  are  rarely  seen.   The  great  fire-fly  (fulgora  teo- 
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tenaria)  is  said  to  emit  from  its  snout^  a  light  any  priestbood.    Their  paj^s^  the  most  distin- 

more  sparkling  than  that  from  a  dozen  glow-  guished  personages  in  each  clan  next  to  the 

worms.  chief,  are  supposed  to  possess  more  than  human 

With  respect  to  the  aborigines  of  Brazil,  Dr.  power  and  knowledge;  but  they  are  merely  con- 

Voo  Martiusj  a  scientific  naturalist  who  has  jurors  and  doctors,  who  deal  in    spells    and 

made  the  various  American  tribes  the  object  of  charms,  without  practising  anything  like  a  form 

careful  investigation,  gives  the  following  infor-  of  religious  worship.   No,  tribes  but  the  wander- 

mation.     In  Brazil  is  found  a  thinly  scattered  ing  houseless  Muras.  the  gipsies  of  Brazil,  are 

population  of  aboriginal  natives,  who  agree  in  entirely  ignorant  of  agriculture.     Each  has  its 

bodily  make^  temperament,  disposition,  manners,  proper  hunting-grounds  marked  by  well-known 

customs,  and  mode  of  living;  but  their  Ian-  boundaries;  and,  wherever  settled  for  a  time, 

guages  present  a  truly  astonishing  discordance,  each   tribe  or   family  has  its  own   plantation, 

One  is  vaed  only  by  a  few  individuals  connected  which  is  cultivated  by  the  women  for  the  use  of 

with  each  other  by  relationship,  who  are  thus  the  community.    Scarcely  anything  is  considered 

oooipletely  isolated,  and  can  hold  no  communi-  strictly  as  the  property  of  an  individual  except 

cation  with  any  of  their  countrymen.    Out  of  his  arms,  accoutrements,  pipe,  and  hammock. 

20  Indians  employed  as  rowers  m  the  boat  in  Theft  and  robbery  are  almost  unknown.     Orna 

which  Dr.  Von  Martins  and  his  companions  navi-  ments,  especially  trophies  of  skill  or  prowess,  are 

gated  the  streama  of  the  interior,  there  were  the  possessions  must  highly  prized.    The  tracle  of 

often  Dot  more  than  three  or  foar  who  under-  the  Indians  is,  of  course,  merely  a  barter ;  but 

stood   any  common  language.    In  silence  did  those  who  have  most  intercourse  with  Europeans 

these  Indians  ply  the  oar  together,  and  join  in  form  a  store  of  goods  for  that  purpose.   Marriage, 

managing  the  boat,  or  in  taking  their  frugal  among  these  Indians,  is  not  accompanied   by 

meals  ;  but  no  common  voice  or  common  interest  any  religious  or  civil  rites.    The  woman,  chosen 

cheered   them  as  they  sat  beside  each  other  by  a  man  for  his  wife,  is  demanded  and  pur- 

during  ajoumey  of  several  hundred  miles,  which  chased  from  her  parents,    either   by  gifts   or 

their  varioos  fortunes  had  called  them  to  perform  labour,  and  delivered  over  to  her  husband  with- 

together.    Only  three  distinct  nations  (one  of  out  being  consulted  as  to  her  own  inclinations, 

which,   the  Tupis,  was  subdivided   into   niue  becoming  forthwith  his  slave  and  drudge ;  the 

tribes)  are  mentioned  in  the  earliest  Portuguese  wife  being,  as  commonly  among  savages,  entirely 

authorities.   De  Laet,  about  half  a  century  later,  at  the  disposal  of  her  husband.     Infanticide  is 

enumerates  76  hordes  or  clans :   Hervas,   150  common,  and  among  the  ancient  Tupis,  when 

vears  after  him,  says  that  at  least  150  different  the  paj6  despaired  of  a  sick  man's  recovery, 

languages  and  dialects  are  spoken  in  Brazil;  he  was,  by  his  advice,  put  to  death  and  de- 

aod  Dr.  Von  Marti us's  inquiries  have  furnished  voured. 

more   than  250   different    names    of   nations,        BRETON,  Caps.    This  singular  and  valuable 

hordes,  or  tribes  at  present  found  in  that  coun-  island  of  British  N.  America  constitutes  a  county 

try.  ^ut  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  these  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.     It  forms,  with 

names   belong  to  nations  or  tribes  essentially  Newfoundland!  the  entrance  of  the  Gn.l  uf  St. 

distioct ;  and  the  real  amount  of  the  indig^enous  Lawrence,  and  is  situate  between  the  latitudes 

population  cannot  be  inferred  from  them,  as  45.  27.  and  47.  5.  N.,  (including  the  islands  of 

some  belong  to  very  small  clans,  or  even  single  Madame,  Sea  tar  i,  Boulardrie,  St.   Paul's,  and 

families.     All  that  can  now  be  affirmed  with  minor    islands,)   and   longitude    59.    38.    and 

any  certainty  is  that  the  Tupis,  whom  the  Por-  61. 50.  w.;  its  greatest  length,  NB.  and  s\v.,  being 

toguese  found  almost  everywhere  settled  on  the  100  miles,  and  the  greatest  width  from  as.  to 

coast,  formed  a  numerous  and  powerful  people,  NW.   80  miles ;  comprising  an  area  of  about 

split  into  many  tribes,  often  at  war  with  each  2,000.000   acres.     In    1758,  at  the  expense  of 

other,  but  agreeing  as  to  their  habits  in  all  es-  about  400  men  killed  and  wounded,  the  English 

sential   points,  and  speaking  dialects  of   the  captured  from  the  French  this  important  island, 

same  language.    The  most  powerful  tribes  now  and  the  strong  town  of  Louisburg,  in  which  the 

extant   are  found  in  the  southern  and  central  victors  found  231  pieces  of  cannon,  with  eight 

parts  of  the  country.  The  Guaicurus  in  Paraguay,  mortars,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  stores 

amounting  to  12,000 ;  the  Cajapds  and  Cherentes  and  ammunition,  since  which  time  it  has  been 

in  Goyaz,  8000  each ;  the  Mauhes,  16,000;  and  annexed  to  the  British  crown.    After  the  con - 

Mundrudis,  18,000,  on  tlie  Tapajoz.    To  the  N.  quest  of  Cape  Breton,  the  British  government 

of  the  river  Amazon  there  is  an  extraordinary  fearing  Louisburg  might  again   fall   into    the 

namber  of  small  hordes  and  tribes,  consisting  of  hands  of  the  French,  dismantled  the  fortifica- 

only  a  few  families  cut  off  from  all  communica-  tions,  which  have  since  remained  in  ruins.   The 

tion  with  their  neighbours,  concealed   in  the  island  was,  however,  n^lected  by  Eng-land,  and 

gloom  of  their  primeval  forests,  from  which  they  it  was  only  after  the  American  revolution,  when 

never  issue  except  when  terrified  by  some  exter-  several  American  loyalists  settled  in  the  colony, 

nal  cause.  that  it  was  again  brought  into  notice,  separated 

Among  the  Brazilians  bodily  strength,  activity,  from  the  governmct  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  erected 

coura^,  cleverness,  and  especially  an  elevation  into  a  distinct  colony,  when  Sydney,  its  present 

of  mind  very  rare  among  the  Indians,  which  capital,  was    founded.      Emigration   from  the 

makes  a  man  ambitious  to  think  for  others,  to  highlands  of  Scotland  commenced  in  1800,  and 

lead  and  command  them,  are  the  qualities  which  added  much  to  its  population ;  which  has  been 

place  a  chief  at  the  head  of  his  tribe.    The  further  increased   by  their  relatives  following 

chief  has  more  uncontrolled  power  in  time  of  them  of  late  years.    In  1820  Cape  Breton  was 

war  than  in  peace,  slaves  are  almost  invariably  annexed  as  a  county  to  Nbva  Scotia,  with  the 

prisoners  of  war,  and  usually  well  treated,  though  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to  the  House 

considered  as  a  degraded  race.    The  American  of  Assembly  at  Halifax.    This  was  strongly 

Indians  h«ye  no  systematic  form  of  religion,  nor  protested    against    by    the    colonists   of    the 
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mImhI,  who  have  sot  lou^  »iiioe  prtitMawi  his  and  frnvonrible  to  agnadtunl  punuits,  at  that 

m9faiy  on  the  tobject.  of  aoj  of  the  Britiah  American  piovinoes.    The 

Cape  Breton  n  distant  from  the  toath-westeni  natural  productions  of  this  island  are  of  great 
eitremitj  of  Newfoundland  aboot  60  leagues,  value.     The  timber    is    of   a   stardy  growth, 
and  is  divided  from  Nova  Scotia  by  Sc.  George*8  vtry  plentiful,  and   within   reach  of  places  of 
Bat  and  the  Gat  of  Canseaa,21  miles  in  length,  shipment.    The  coal  is  of  the  best  quality.    It 
and  varyinr  from  one  mile  to  one  mile-and-  is  traced  in  the  wevtem  part  of  the  island,  but 
•-half  in  width.    Its  shape  is  nearly  triangular,  the  eastern  or  Sydney  coal   field  is  very  ex- 
its shores  indented  with  many  fine  deep  havens,  tensive :  it  commences  at  Miray  Bay,  and  follows 
broken  with  innumerable  coves  and  islets,  and  the  coujite  of  the  shore,  round  to  the  great 
almost  separated  into  two  islands  by  the  great  Bras  d'Or,  being  in  length  about  40  miles,^  and 
inlet  of  the  sea  termed  Bras  d'Or,  which  rami-  averaging  five  miles  in  width.     From  a  minute 
lies  in  the  most  singular  and  romantic  manner  calculation  it  appears  that  there  are  120  square 
throughout  the  isle.    See  Bkas  o'Or.    Several  miles  of  land  containing  available  veins  of  coal, 
fresh-water  lakes  exist  in  different  placet ;  the  and  it  is  supposed  the  veins  in  many  places  run 
largest  are  Lake  Mar^erite,  in  the  N.  division,  out  into  the  sea  ten  miles  from  the  sliore.    Se- 
which  is  about  40  miles  in  circumference,  the  veral  salt  springs  have  been  discovered ;   the 
Grand  River  and  Mire  lakes  in  the  8.,  the  latter,  principal    at    Bedeqoe,    at   Wagamatcook,  at 
together  with  its  river,  intersecting  the  island  on  Whycocomagh,  and  other  places  on  the  Bras 
its  SR.  coast  for  30  miles,  in  the  rear  of  the  site  d*0^  lake.     They  vary  in   strength,  producing 
of  the  ancient  fortress  of  Louisburg.    Sydney,  from  six  to  ti^elve  per  cent,  of  salt.    Situated 
the  capital  of  Cape  Breton,  is  the  only  military  in   the   heart  of  the  best  fisheries  of   North 
post  in  the  island,  and  is  beautifully  situated,  a  America,  and  where  coal  is  so  abundant,  the 
few  miles  s.  of  the  entrance  of  Bras  d'Or.    Sec  manufacture    of  salt  promises    to    become    a 
Sydney.    From  Sydnev  to  Loutsbu»  the  shore  valuable  source  of  wealth  to  the  colony.    The 
presents  abrupt  cliffs,  low  beaches,  bays,  rivers,  natural  riches  of  this   island   seem  to  consist 
and  a  few  islands.     Louisburg  harbour,  in  Lat.  pre-eminently  in  its  fisheries.    There  is  no  place 
45.  54.  N.    Long.  59.  51.  w.,  has  an  entrance  along  the  coast  of  America,  with  the  exception  of 
about  a  ciuarter  of  a  mile  wide,  between  some  Newfoundland,  where  the  fish  is  so  abundant 
small  rocLy  islets,  with  a  blind  passage  near  the  and   good,  or  which   is  so  well   adapted   for 
w.  point,  on  which  Louisburg  stood.    The  basin  taking  and  curing  it.    The  fish,  consisting  of 
within  (three  miles  long  by  one  wide)  is  one  of  those    varieties  taken   in   Newfoundland,  cod, 
the  finest  harbours  in   the  world,  with  good  herrings,  mackerel,  &c.,  swarm  on  the  coast  and 
watering  places.    The  ruins  of  the  onoe  formi-  in  the  harbours ;  and  every  farmer  and  settler  in 
dable  batteries,  with  wide  broken  gaps,  (as  if  Cape  Breton  may  become  as  much  a  fisherman 
blown  open  by  gunpowder,)  present  a  melancholy  as  an  agiiculturist,  drawing  wealth  alike  from 
picture  of  past  energy.  the  land  and  ocean. 

A  naked  and  rockv  shore  marks  the  line  from        The  population  of  Cape  Breton  is,  like  that 

Louisburg  to  St.  I^eter's,  on  the  aw.   coast,  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  good  deal  mixed,  being  com- 

From  St  Peter's  Bav  to  Lennox  Passage,  on  the  posed  of  .Acadians,  and  people  of  Scottish,  Irish, 

K.  side  of  Madame  Island,  are  broken  indented  Knglish,  and  Armenian  origin.    The  most  du- 

shores^  innumerable  coves,  harbours,  and  islands,  merous  are  the  Scotch,  who  spring  principally 

Madame  Island,  lyirg  near  the  8.entranceof  the  from  the  Highlands.    All  the  Acadians,  and  the 

Gut  of  Canseau,  is  about  sixteen  miles  long,  greater    number    of  the   Sootob,    are  Roman 

and  from  six  to  eight  broad.    The  N\V.  coast  of  Catho1ic<.     Presbyterians  are  few  in  number. 

Cape  Breton,  from  the  Gut  of  Canseau  to  Port  nor  are  the  members  of  the  church  of  England 

Hood,  or  Just-au-Corps  Harbour,  a  distance  of  at  all  numerous.     We  have  no  accurate  census 

18  miles,  is  well  sheltered  and  thickly  inhabited ;  of  the  island,  but  the  population  is  estimated  at 

the  houses  and  farms  of  the  inhabitants  may  be  30,000.    The  trade  of  the  island  is  represented 

observed  from  thesea,throogh  detached  openings  as  yearly  augmenting  in  value  and  importance, 

in  the  forest,  ascending  to  the  tops  of  the  hills  The  imports  in  1832  were  in  value  £78,000,  con- 

and  mountains.     From  Cape  Mabau,  an  abrupt  sisting  chiefly  of  British  manufactures;  the  ex- 

and  lofty  headland,  six  miles  from  Purt  Hood  to  ports  were — timber  to  England,  9500  loads ;  coals 

Marguerite,  the  coast  assumes  the  form  of  a  bold  to  the  United  States,  &C.,  22,9 1 1  chaldrons ;  fish, 

mouriteinous  amphitheatre,  and  is  populously  21,000  barrels;  live  stock,  820  head ;  oats,  6000 

settled.    An  iron-bound  and  precipitous  coast,  bushels;  potatoes,  1 3,U00  bushels: — total  value, 

dreadful  to  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  extends  £80,000.    The  social  condition  of  the  people  is 

from  Chetticamp,  17  miles  N.  of  Marguerite,  to  now  rising;  the  inhabitants  in  general  are  a 

Cape  North,  the  most  easterly  point  of  Breton  rude,  hardy,  and  simple  race,  attached  to  Eng- 

Isle.     Aspe,  and  several  other  bays,  line  the  land,  lovers  of  freedom,  and  ready  to  defend 

coast,  down  to  Cape  Enfum^,  the  highest  land  their  island  against  any  enemy  of  Britein.    It  is 

in  the  island.    The  coast  then  trends  rapidly  to  said  that  heretofore  little  attention  has  been 

the  southward  and  eastward  for  20  mile4,  to  St.  paid  to  them,  but  the  apathy  which  has  so  long 

Anne's  Bay,  which  is  10  miles  deep,  to  where  it  neen  displayed  is  now  passing  away,  and  the 

becomes  very  narrow,  and  then  again  expands  blessings  of  religion  and  education  will,  it  is 

iuto  a  capacious  haven  eight  miles  in  length,  hoped,  be  extended  more  ei&ciently  among  this 

from  one  to  three  miles  in  breadth,  secured  by  simple  people;  and  that  the  merchant,  the  capi- 

high  lands  from  all  winds,  and  extremely  beau-  talist,  and  the  statesman,  will  have  their  atten- 

tiral  from  its  numerous  coves  and  creeks,  and  tion  for  the  future  more  actively  directed  to  this 

the  bold,  yet  fertile  scenery,  which  surrounds  it.  valuable  colony. 

The  climate  of  Cape  Breton  is  very  similar  to        BRITISH    NORTH   AMERICA  comprises 

that  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  considered  by  the  an  assemblageof  vast,  ill  defined,  and  straggling 

inhabitant*  to  be  quite  as  conducive  to  health,  territories,  the  remnant  of  that  mighty  empire  of 
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which  the  great  insurrection  deprived  Britainr  mains  attached  to  Britain.  The  islands  at  the 
GveB  ia  their  present  dismembered  state,  how-  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Cape  Breton,  Prince 
ever,  their  extent  and  capacities  mig^ht,  and  pro-  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland,  the  theatre  of 
babi;  will,  enable  them  one  day  to  surpass  the  the  greatest  fishery  in  the  world,  are  also  British; 
Srestest  of  the  now  existing  European  monar-  some  fishing  privil^^  being  allowed* to  other 
chies.  Previouslytothe  year  1759  the  dominion  nations.  On  the  continent,  Britain  claims  the 
of  North  America  was  divided  almost  exclu-  right  to  occupy  tlie  immense  space,  extending 
sirely  between  the  kings  of  England  and  France;  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  newly  discovered 
the  former  possessing  the  continent,  the  latter  Arctic  ocean.  Such  an  occupation,  however, 
the  territories  along  the  borders  of  the  river  St.  even  in  a  prospective  view,  is  so  distant,  that  to 
Lawrence.  But  the  conquest  achieved  by  Wolfe  include  the  whole  tract  would  be  clearly  prema- 
on  the  plains  of  Abram,  near  Quebec,  left,  sub-  ture.  The  actual  occupation  extends  along  the 
aeqoently  to  that  even^  but  a  slender  footing  northern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  of  Lake  On- 
to the  French  crown  in  America,  while  it  at  tario,  and  of  part  of  Lake  Erie ;  and  it  reaches, 
oDoe  eitended  the  empire  of  Great  Britain  though  only  in  some  instances,  30  or  40  miles 
fiom  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  shores  of  the  into  the  interior.  The  Company  which  enjoys 
Fttific.  England  continued  in  the  undisputed  the  exclusive  trade  of  Hudsou*s  Bay,  maintains 
pcmeision  of  these  dominions  for  nearly  16  several  forts  on  its  west^n  shore ;  both  they  and 
years,  when  those  revolutionary  discontents  the  Canada  company  have  small  forts  on  the  lead- 
broke  out  in  the  old  colonies,  which  ended  in  ing  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior,  called  houses, 
the  declaration  of  their  independence,  and  the  where  they  are  secure  against  the  attack  of  the 
•dcoowledgment  of  the  American  confederation  Indians  scattered  over  the  expanse  of  these  de- 
al a  free  and  independent  state,  by  the  treaty  of  solate  wilds,  and  can  form  a  store  of  the  articles 
Paris,  3d  of  September,  1783.  necessary  for  the  fur  trade.     Beyond  this  occu- 

Whether  the  reduction  of  Canada  accelerated  pancy,  they  have  not  attempted  to  exercise  any 

the  separation    of  the  original   British  North  jurisdiction,  nor  could  a  peaceable  colony  form 

Aaierican   plantations,   it   is  difficult  to   say ;  itself  without  imminent  danger  from  these  rude 

but  it  is  certain  that  the  consequences  of  the  tenants  of  the  wild.    The  principal  provinces  in 

km  of  the  British  plantations  were  jirreatly  mi*  British  North  America  are  Upper  and  Lower 

tigated  by  Wolfe's  victory,  and  the  accession  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Bre- 

the  French  colonies  to  the  British   empire,  to  ton.  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland, 
vhich  they  have  since  become  important  appen-        The  climate  is  severe,  exceeding  what  is  felt 

diget.     In    the   war  waged   by  the  colonists  under  the  same  latitude  in  the  old  continent. 

a^Dst  the  mother   country,    the    people    of  Lower  Canada  for  six,  and  Upper  Canada  for 

Canada  resisted  with  fidelity' every  attempt  that  five  months  of  the  year,  have  a  mean  tempera- 

«aa  made  to  seduce  them  from  their  new  alle-  tore  below  the  freezing  point,  and  are  buried  in 

giance,  and  with  bravery  repulsed  every  endea-  perpetual  snow ;  yet,  after  that  period,  the  sun 

^"Bsr  to  subdue  them.    Such  devotedness  was  breaks  out  with  such  force,  that  large  crops  of 

iftpreciated ;  and  England,  at  the  termination  the  most  valuable  grain  can  be  raised  on  the 

of  the  revolutionary  war,  directed  her  attention  great  extent  of  fertile  land  of  which  the  territory 

towards  giving   increased   consequence  to  her  consists.     Upper  Canada,  from  a  careful  survey 

remaining   possessions.      It    was    some    time,  made  with  a  view  to  emigration,  has  been  found 

kovever,   before    these  efforts   were  attended  particularly  valuable,  finely  watered,  clad  with 

vith  socceas,  and  a  new  order  of  things  esta-  immense  forests  of  valuable  timber,  and  contain- 

blished.     If  the    British   dominions  in  North  ing  about  10,000.000  acres  capable  of  culture. 

America  be  viewed  merely  in  relation  to  their  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  well  wooded 

▼ast  sQperficies,  their  importance  becomes  appa*  countries,  but  less  fertile ;  and,  though  the  win- 

leot    British   sovereignty  commences   on    the  ters  are  less    severe,   the    heavy    fogs   which 

ibores  of  the  Atlantic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  prevail  for   a  great  part  of  the  year  are  still 

most  splendid  river  on  the  globe ;  and  sweeping  more  disagreeable  than  the  frosts  and  snows  of 

scroM  the  whole  continent   of  America,  it   is  Canada.    The  surface  of  this  extensive  region  is 

found  again  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  not  very  much  varied.    Two  chains  of  hills  cross 

tbos  embracing  an  immense  section  of  the  New  Canada,  each  parallel  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  in- 

Worid  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  reaching  at  eluding  all  its  most  fertile  and  productive  vallevs; 

"ODe  points  as  far  south  as  41*^  of  north  lati-  the  other,  at  about  200  miles  distance,  formmg 

tode,  and  stretching  northward   thence  to  the  the  boundary  of  the  provinces.    Some  chains 

polar  regions.      But  the  importance  of  these  also  cross  the  more  northern  regions ;  but,  upon 

possessions  should   be  estimated  less  by  their  the  whole,  they  maybe  considered  as  a  prolonga- 

tetritorial  extent  than   by  the  resources  they  tion  of  the  great  level  of  the  Missouri,  bounded 

oier,  their  capabilities  of  improvement,  the  still  on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which 

S>B>t  increase  of  which  their  commerce  is  sus-  reach  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  continent, 
ceptible^  and  the  extensive  field   they  present        The  river  St.  Lawrence  is  the  principal  feature 

■or  emigration.  of  this  region.     See  Lawrence,   St.     Lakes 

Of  the  existing  British  empire  in  America,  in  Canada  are  on  a  greater  scale  than  in  any 
itvoald  be  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  ex-  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the  united  chain  forma 
toit  and  limits.  The  base  line  may  be  said  to  a  vast  inland  sea  of  fresh  water.  The  outer- 
be  formed  by  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the  most  and  largest  is  Lake  Superior,  381  miles 
sreat  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  Superior,  in  length  and  161  miles  broad.  Lake  Huron, 
inese,  unless,  at  a  few  points,  separate  the  Bri-  with  a  varied  outline  and  numerous  islands, 
tiabterritory  from  the  United  States;  but  there  is  218  miles  in  length,  and  180  miles  broad, 
u  to  the  south  of  it  one  great  angle,  consisting  From  its  western  angle,  the  long  lake  of 
ofNoTft Sco^  and  New  Brunswick,  which  has  Michigan  stretches  southward  into  the  United 
won  withheld  from  the  Atlantic  states,  and  re-  Stater  territory.     From   its  southern  extremity 
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the  winding  stream  of  Detroit  connects  it  with  4d5  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  tiie  vahie  of 
Lake  Erie,  which  is  231  m.  in  length,  by  63  m.  eiports  to  the  United  States  did  not  exceed  245 
broad.  Lastly,  the  channel  of  Niagara  carries  per  cent,  demonstrating  clearly  the  aoeeleraled 
on  the  chain  to  Lake  Ontario,  which,  though  ratio  in  which  the  commercial  prosperity  of  these 
the  smallest,  ia  171  m.  long,  by  59^  miles  provinces  is  advancing,  their  vast  impoitaiiGe 
broad.  These  lakes  are  remarkably  deep,  clear,  and  incalculable  resources.  To  the  importance 
and  transparent :  frigates  have  been  built,  and  a  of  the  colonies,  in  an  agricultural  and  commer- 
naval  war  waged,  on  them ;  and,  at  present,  su-  cial  point  of  view,  has  been  superadded  another 
perb  steam-packets  navigate  them.  The  natural  consideration  which  enhances  their  value  to  the 
resources  of  British  America  are  more  ample  parent  state.  The  almost  exhaustless  field 
than  would  be  inferred  from  its  dreary  aspect,  offered  in  the  British  North  American  provinces 
and  the  vast  snows  under  which  it  is  buried,  for  fresh  colonisation,  points  them  out  as 
Manufactures  form  no  considerable  part  of  the  the  goal  of  emigration  from  the  United  King- 
political  economy  of  Upper  Canada ;  and  the  doms,  and  they  have  become  a  favourite  resort 
policy  which  will  lead  Great  Britain  not  to  en-  for  the  population  of  the  mother  country, 
courage  them  is,  perhaps,  fortunate,  as  they  Thousands  of  the  sons  of  Britain  are  seen  leav. 
would  at  present,  on  any  great  scale,  be  de-  ing  their  native  country,  leaving  their  homea  to 
cidedly  premature.  Though  the  provinces  oc-  venture  in  a  more  remote  section  of  her  Majes^s 
cupy  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  dominions,  still  under  the  protecting  Kgw  of  a 
aggregate  superficies  of  the  whole  of  the  Bri-  free,  powerful,  and  happy  government.  Indeed, 
tish  dominions  in  the  western  hemisphere,  yet  so  broadly  has  the  tide  of  emigration  flowed  to- 
they  cover  about  500,000  geographical  square  wards  the  Canadas,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
miles.  The  population  of  the  British  American  Scotia,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  their  popu- 
provinces,  according  to  the  latest  enumerations,  lation  is  composed  of  natives  of  England,  Soot- 
made  mostly  between  1827  and  1632,  was  as  land,  and  Ireland,  and  the  interests  of  those 
follows: — Lower  Canada,  1831,  511,917;  Up-  provinces  have  become  proportionately  identified 
per  Canada,  1832,  257,814;  New  Bruns-  with  those  of  the  British  isles.  See  further  the 
wick,  72,932;  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  articles  Canada,  Uppbr  and  Lowbr;  Bauira- 
142,548;  Prince  Edward  Island,  23,473;  New-  wiok,Nxw;  Nova  Scotia  ;BRSTOit,CAPB;PBi]iCB 
foundland,  60,088*:  total,  1,068,772.  This  popu-  Edward  Island  ;  and  Nbwfoundland. 
lation,  taking  the  average  ratio  of  increase  of  BRUNSWICK,  New.  This  province  of  Bri- 
all  the  colonies,  doubles  itself  every  16  or  18  tish  North  America  originally  formed  a  part  of 
years.  Nova  Scotia,  but  was  separated  from  it  in  1785. 
The  colonies,  viewed  in  their  true  light,  are  It  was  then  erected  into  a  separate  government, 
essentially  agricultural,  and  it  is,  in  this  point  of  under  the  administration  of  colonel  Carieton, 
view,  that  they  oueht  to  be  considered  as  prim»-  and  a  legislative  assembly  was  sumnKined  at 
rily  important  to  the  mother  country.  Whatever  St.  John's.  The  country  was  at  this  period  thinly 
may  now  be  the  extent  and  value  of  their  timber-  peopled,  but  the  judicious  conduct  of  governor 
trade,  or  the  weight  so  deservedly  attached  to  Carieton,  unremittingly  pursued  for  20  years, 
that  flourishing  branch  of  tiie  colonial  com-  raised  it  from  a  wilderness  to  comparative  civiU- 
merce,  the  agricultural  produce  of  their  soil,  and  zation.  In  1825,  this  colony  soflfered  from  one 
the  products  of  their  fisheries  must  eventually  of  the  most  extraordinary  conflagrations  recorded 

S'eld  the  chief  part  of  the  exports  of  the  country,  in  history.  The  summer  was  unusually  warm 
ossessiag  a  soil  with  properties  of  the  highest  in  both  hemispheres,  particularly  in  America. 
fertility,  and  enjoying  a  climate  extremely  salu-  During  July  and  August,  extensive  flres  raged  in 
brious,  although  rigorous  in  winter,  the  British  different  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  protracted 
provinces  in  America  are,  without  doubt,  the  drought  acting  upon  the  aridity  of  the  foreats, 
most  flourishing  and  interesting  section  of  the  had  rendered  them  more  than  naturally  oombui- 
British  colonial  empire ;  and,  if  considered  under  tible.  This  facilitating  both  the  dispersion  and 
a  political  asp^t,  probably  the  most  important  the  progress  of  the  flres  that  appeared  in  the 
of  her  trans-marine  possessions,  since,  independ-  early  part  of  the  season,  produced  an  unusual 
ently  of  their  intrinsic  value  to  the  parent  state,  warmth.  On  the  7th  of  October,  the  heat  i»- 
tbey  are  intimately  connected  with  the  preserve-  creased  to  such  a  degree,  that  many  complained 
tion  of  the  West  Indian  plantations,  and  the  of  its  enervating  effects,  but  the  first  indication 
control  of  the  invaluable  fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  of  the  approaching  calamity  received  by  tbe 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  settlers  was  a  tremendous  roaring  in  the  woods. 
The  trade  of  these  provinces  now  employs  annu-  succeeded  by  volumes  of  dense  smoke  that 
ally  upwards  of  1800  sail  of  British  shipping,  darkened  the  face  of  day :  then  burst  forth  the 
exceeding  in  aggregate  burden  470,000  tons,  and  terrific  element  above  the  trees,  rolling  forward 
requiring  more  than  20,000  seamen :  this  tonnage  with  impetuous  fury,  till  in  an  hour,  the  towns 
is  nine  times  greater  than  that  employed  in  of  Douglas  and  Newcastle,  situated  on  the  river 
the  trade  with  the  United  States  of  America,  Miramichi,  were  enveloped  in  the  dreadful  vor^ 
and  about  double  that  used  in  the  West  India  tex,  which  involved  them  with  so  unexpected  a 
trade ;  and,  comparing  the  ratio  of  increase  from  rapidity,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  themselves 
the  year  1772  [to  the  present  time,  the  whole  in-  unhappily  contributed  to  the  vast  mound  of 
crease  on  the  aggregate  of  British  shipping  has  ashes.  The  whole  northern  sideof  the  river,  ex- 
been  about  167  per  cent. ;  the  decrease  of  ton-  tending  from  Bartibog  to  the  Naashwaak,  a  dia- 
nage  with  the  United  States,  21  per  cent. ;  the  tance  of  more  than  100  miles  in  length,  became 
increase  with  the  West  Indies,  189  percent;  and  enveloped  in  an  immense  sheet  of  flame,  that 
with  the  North  American  colonies,  2370  per  cent,  spread  over  nearly  6000  square  miles.  The 
The  value  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  colonists  met  the  due  calamity  in  the  tioe  apkit 
to  the  Britbh  provinces  amounts  to  more  than  of  charity,  cheerfully  yielding  to  their  saffaring 
£2,000,000  sterling,  whioh  is  an  increase  of  about  fellow-settlers  every  aid  in  their  power,  atian* 
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faUM  aad  eneooraged  by  the  eiample  of  the  golf,  and  the  differeDt  rivers  that  pierce  the 

govcmoTy  Sir   Howard  Doaglas,  who  immedi-  shore.    The  coast^line  of  the  mafrnificent  Bay 

atolT  vafiairod  to  the  spot    And  assisted  by  a  de  ^Chaleur  is  similar  to  the  gulf  shore,  but,  in 

■oble  subscription  raiscMl  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  some  places,  there  are  perpendicular  clifi«  of 

other  Britiah  ooloaies,  and  in  the  United  States,  some  height.    At  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  on 

the  towns  on  the  Miramichi  have  nearly  re-  the  New  Brunswick  shore,  are  the  two  islands  of 

corered   from  this  devastation,  and  present  as  Shippigan  and  Miscou ;  the  former,  20  miles 

good  an  appearance  as  formerly ;  but  the  land  long,  low  and  sandy,  with  a  somewhat  fertile 

will  not  soon  recover  from  the  loss  of  its  timber,  soil,  inhabited  by  Acadian  French.    Miscou  is 

and  the  actual  injury  done  it  by  such  a  com-  about  10  miles  round. 
buftiDn.  The  principal  river    of    the    district  is  the 

New  Brunswick  is  generally  composed  of  bold  noble  stream  called  the  Miramichi,  which,  30 

vBdiilations,  sometimes    swelling    into   moun-  years  ago,  was  only  known  to  a  few  fur  traders, 

laiM,  and  again  subdividing  into  vale  and  low-  and  is  now  of  considerable  importance,  owing  to 

lands,  covered  with  noble  forests,  and  intersected  the  timber-trade  and  fisheries  carried  on  by  its 

bv  amnefom  rivers  and  lakes,  affording  water-  hardy  and  enterprising  inhabitants.    The  Mira- 

eounaQDicaitions    in    every    direction    to    the  michi  falls  into  the  Golf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  Lat. 

settlements,  scattered  throughout  the  fertile  al-  47.   10.  n.    Long.  64.  40.  w.,  forming  at  its 

hivial  spots  termed  intervales.    It  is  estimated  estuary  a  capacious  bay,  with  several  islands, 

to  eontain  37,700  square  miles,  'or   17,700,000  and  a  ship-channel  for  vessels  of  700  tons  bur- 

acrea.    The  soil  is  believed  to  be  generally  fer-  den,  which  can  navigate  upwards  of  30  miles 

iHe^  and  grain,  where  tried,  has  prospered ;  but  from  the  sea.    The  sea-coast  of  the  Miramichi 

agricattnre  has  not,  on  the  whole,  made  such  is  low,  but  inland  the  country  rises ;  in  some 

progvess  as    to  render  New  Brunswick  inde-  places  consisting  of  extensive  and  rich  intervales, 

pendent  of  foreign  supply.  inothersof  a  rugged  rocky  territory.    The  country 

The    greater    part   of   the   territory,    about  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  desolating  effects 

14,600,000  acres,  is  still  in  a  state  of  natnre,  of  the  great  fire  in  1825,  but  the  establishment 

adorned  with    abundance  of  timber,  and  fine  and  operations  of  the  New  Brunswick  Company 

otended  prairies.    New  Brunswick  is  divided  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  facilitate  the  settlement 

iflCo  10  oonnties ;  viz.  Gloucester,  |Northnmber-  of  so  fine  a  territory. 

Ittd,  Kent,  Westmoreland,  St.  John's,  Char-       The  maritime  importance  of  New  Brunswick 

bMe,  Kingf a,  Queen's,  Sonbory,  and  York,  which  is  rising  rapidly ;  whether  as  regards  its  trade, 

see.     Gloucester,  Northumberland,  and   Kent  or  the  shipping  built  in,  owned  by,  or  exported 

were  orieinally   comprised  under   one  county,  from  the  province.  A  considerable  whale  fishery 

•amed  Nortbnmberlaad,extendingover  an  area  is  now  commencing  by  the  province;  from  St. 

of  800O  square  miles,  having  a  river  frontier  John's  there  are  seven  vessels,  averaging  400 

tnm  thejaource  of   the  Ristigooche  to  Dal-  tons  burden,  each  of  which  proceeds  to  the 

honaie  harbour,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  de  Cha-  Pacific  and  Eastern  ocean  for  seals,  sperm,  and 

fcnr,  ud  thence  a  seabord  along  the  8.  side  of  black  whale  oil.    The  chief  trade,  however,  is 

the  bay  and  the  gulf  coast  to  Shediac  Island,  in  timber.    This  trade  is  carried  on  by  a  class  of 

The    towns    are  built  almost  entirely   at  the  nen  called  lumberers,  who  carry  it  on  in  the 

nwintlia  of  the  rivers,  and  supported  by  the  trade  depth  of  winter,  in  the  heart  of  these  immense 

bwnghi  down  their  streams.    The  only  excep-  woods,  sheltering  themselves  in  log-huts,  four  or 

fkm  m  in  Frederieton,  the  seat  of  government,  five  feet  high,  with  a  large  fire  in  the  middle, 

which   haa  been  established  85  miles  up  the  round  which  they  all  sleep.    J n  spring,  when  all 

St.  John ;  and  that  river  being  still  navigable  for  the  rivers  and  channels  are  filled,  they  load  the 

WESBLla  of  50  tons,  makes  it  the  seat  of  a  great  timber  in  vessels,  or  form  it  into  ratta,  during 

inland  trade.    It  is  a  small  town  of  1800  in-  which  operations  they  suffer  much  from  the  cold 

habitaata;   rather  regularly    built   of  wooden  and  wet.    Having  brought  the  produce  of  their 

honteBy  with  govemmentoffices,  several  churches,  winter's  labour  down  to  the  ports,  they  obtain  a 

and  a  college.    St  John's,  on  a  fine  harbour  at  liberal  remuneration,  which  in  the  course  of  a 

the  nouth  of  the  river,  possesses  much  »eater  few  months  is  squandered,  usually  in  empty 

importance,  and  oontainsSOOO  people.    It  is  built  show  and  reckless  indulgence.    In  the  year  1824 

«Hi  a  rugged  and  roeky  spot,  which  renders  the  the  timber  trade  seemed  to  be  at  the  height  of 

pnasages,  eapectally,  between  the  upper    and  prosperity;  the  exports  amounting  to  320,000 

lover  town,  steep  and  inconvenient ;  but  much  tons  of  wood.  The  merchants  obtained  advances, 

has  been  done  to  remedy  the  defect.    The  ex-  and  drew  bills  on   England,  with  the  view  of 

porta  Ifora  St.  John's,  in  1829,  amounted    to  enlarging  their  transactions,  when  they  were 

£210^100,  being  nearly'two-thirds  of  the  amount  struck  by  a  terrible  blow.    The  price  of  timber 

from  nil  the  other  ports.    St.  Andrew's,  at  the  fell  one-half,  and  became  scarcely  sufiicient  to 

bend  of  the  bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  besides  its  defray  the  expense  of  conveyance ;  the  biAs  of 

timber-trade,  has  a  considerable  fishery,  and  is'  the  most  respectable  houses  were  dishonoured, 

■apposed  to  eontain  about  5000  inhabitants.  The  and  many  were  totally  ruined.    The  country, 

river  of  Moramichi  is  distinguished  by  the  ex*  however^    has    gradually  recovered   from   this 

fenaive  forests  on  its  banks,  whence  large  ship-  shock ;  and  in  1829  the  exports  were  stated  at 

meats  of  timber  are  made  at  the  port  of  that  £346,000,  and  the  imports  at  £483,000. 
name,  a«  well  as  those  of  Chatham,  Douglas,  and       The  constitution  of  New  Brunswick  is  assimi- 

Nevcaatle ;  yet  they  are  all  only  villages.    The  lated  to  that  of  the  other  North  American  colo- 

New  Btunawiek  shore,  along  the  Gulf  of  St.  nies,  differing  thus  far  from  that  of  Upper  and 

Lnwrenee^  is  low  and  sandy,  covered  with  trees  Lower  Canada,  that  the  lieutenant-governor's 

of  a  stunted  growth,  and  skirted  with  extensive  executive  council  of  12  has  also  a  legislative 

manhni>  In^e  deep  mosses,  and    long  sand*  capacity;  a  union  to  which  many  of  the  colonists 

kendKa,  kftmed  by  the  conflicting  cunentB  of  the  are  strongly  opposed.    The  House  of  Assembly 
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cooftaiDs  28  memben,  thu  contribnted :  dty  of  The  iwremie  of  New  BniMwick  is  dermdftos 

St.  John's  two,  couDtv  of  ditto,  four ;  counties —  duties  levied  on  the  impoitatkMk  of  goods  aft 

Charlotte  four,  Kiogfs'two,  York  four,  Westnore-  several  ports  of  the  province.  The  total  for  1832 

land  four.  Queen's  and  Sunbury  two  each,  Kent  was  £68,769. 

one,  Northumberland  two,  and  Gloucester  one.  BUENOS  AY  RES.    See  Plata,  La. 


C. 

C  A  BOOL,  or  Cabul.    This  was  formerly  one     necessary  by  canals  to  lead  the  water  throogh 
of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Central  Asia,    the  fields,  but  by  levelling  and  embankment 
but  having  been  broken  up  by  the  dissensions    to  retain  it.    A  remarkable  process  is  employed, 
amon^  the  family  of  Ahmed  Shah,  and  the  power    by  which  the  water  of  a  number  of  wells  is  col- 
of  Runjeet  Sing,  who  has  occupied  several  of  the    lected  together,  and  distributed  over  a  field, 
finest  provinces,  its  limits  do  not  now  extend     Wheat  and  barley,  instead  of  rice,  are  the  prin- 
beyond  Afghanibtan  Proper.    The  political  con-    cipal  species  of  grain.    Fruits  and  vegetables 
Ktitution  of  Cabool  exhibits  peculiarities  which    are  produced   in   such  abundance,  that   their 
distinguish  it  from  that  of  almost  every  other    cheapness  is  unequalled.    The  people  have  not 
Asiatic  monarchy.    Instead  of  the  po«er  being    extended  their  industry  to  manufactures,  cxoepi 
monopolized  by  the  sovereign,  or  at  least  by  the    those  of  coarse  fabric  for  intnnal  consQn|itioa* 
khans,  with  no  check  but  the  influence  of  rival    The  kingdom  of  Cabool, by  its  situation,  w  ex- 
chiefs,  it  admits  of  a  large  infusion  of  popular    eluded  from  maritime  commerce.    The  country, 
elements.    In  every  oolooss,  or  tribe,  is  a  jeerga    however,  carries  on  a  considerable  inland  trade 
or  representative  assembly,  without  whose  con-    within  its  own  provinces,  with  the  neighbouring 
sent  the  khan  can  undertake  nothing.    Among    countries,  and  also  has  a  thoroughfare  between 
the  people,  much  more  attachment  is  felt  to  the    Persia  and  IndiiL    This  traflic  is  conducted  by 
jeerga  tiian  to  the  khan.    These  tribes  may  be    caravans,  which  employ  camels  where  the  route 
said  to  form  independent  states,  and  they  even    is  practicable  for  them,  but  in  the  rough  noun- 
carry  on  war  with  each  other.    Their  only  vas-    tain  roads  of  Afghanistan  horses  and  ponies  are 
salage  to  the  king  consists  in  a  tribute,  and  a    substituted.    These  caravans  journey  under  oon« 
contingent  of  troops  in  war.    Among  the  Afghan    tinual  dread  of  the  predatory  tribes,  which  infest 
tribes  great  reverence  is  paid  to  birth,  and  par-    almost  every  part  of  this  country.    Mr.  Eiphin- 
ticulariv  to   antiquity  of  descent.     The  khan    stone  ^ives  the  following  coniectural  estimate  of 
must  be  taicen  out  of  the  oldest  family  in  the    the  kingdom  of  Cabool: — Afghans,  4,300,000 ; 
tribe:  hut  the  king  has  great  influence  iu  pro-    Belooches,  1.000,0(»U;   Tartars,  1,200,000;  Per- 
curing  his  appointment.    The  two  leading  tribes    sians,  1,500,000.— ToUl  8,000,000.     This  eeti- 
are  the  Ghiljies  and  the  Dooraunees;  of  whom    mate,  besides  the  main  body  of  the  kingdom. 
the  former  are  the  rudest,  the  fiercest,  and  the    includes,  we  presume,   Balkh  and  the  subject 
most  warlike ;   the  latter  are  more  orderly  and    part  of  Khoraasan,  but  not  the  Indian  provioeea 
peaceable,  and  in  all  respects  of  a  superior  cha-    of  Cashmere  and  the  Punjab,  to  which  are 
racter.     The  Ghiljies  were  the  conquerors  of    assigned  a  population  of  about  6,000,000. 
Persia,  but  Ahmed  Shah  belonged  to  the  Doo-       Tlie  Afghans,  who  form  the  main  body  of  the 
raunfre  tribe,  which  became,  therefore,  the  ruling    population,  present,  in  their  aspect  and  chaiac- 
onc<     At  this  ascendency  the  Ghiljies  cherished    ter,  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  Hindoos,  on 
mortal  resentment ;   and,  indeed,  the  antipathy    whom  they  immediately  border.    Their  high  and 
between  the  two  tribes  is  such,  that  it  is  with    even  harsh   features,   their    sunburnt  oounte- 
difliculty  restrained   from   hreakini;  into  open    nances,  their  long  beards,  loose  garments,  and 
war.    The  military  force,  or  at  least  the  most    shaggy  mantles  of  skins,  give  the  idea  of  a  much 
regular  and    efficient    part  of    it,  consists  of    ruder  and  more  unpolish^  people.    The  arta  of 
Gholaums,  a  body   formed   partly  of  military    life  are  less  advanced,  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
adventurers,  partly  of  persons  holding  lands  or    of  Hindoostan  are  unknown  ;   there  is  nothing 
grants,  on  a  military  tenure,  in  and  around  the    like  the  same  organised   police  and    regulw 
great  cities.    Tliey  form  a  well-disciplined  and    course  of  justice.    Under  this  rough  exterior, 
disposable  army,  about    13,000  strong.      The    however,  are  disclosed  estimable  qualities,  which 
Dooraunees  are  easily  mustered,  to  the  amount    advantageously  contrast  with  the  time  and  ser- 
of  12,(i00  brave  highland  militia,  each  fighting    vility  produced  by  long  subjection  in  the  Indian. 
under  the  banner  of  his  own  chieftain.  Their  martial  and  lofty  spirit,  their  bold  and 

A  very  large  portion  of  this  vast  region  is  simple  manners,  their  sobriety  and  contempt  of 
doomed  to  complete  and  irremediable  barren-  pleasure,  their  unbounded  hospitality,  aod  the 
ness,  produced  by  the  opposite  extremes  of  lofty  general  energy  and  independence  of  their  cha- 
and  snow-covered  mountains,  and  of  sandy  plains,  racter,  render  the  Afghans  on  the  whole  a  snpe- 
Other  portions,  however,  of  considerable  extent,  rior  race.  They  show  an  active  curiosity  with 
bear  quite  an  opposite  character.  Irrigation,  regard  to  the  products  of  European  art  and  skill, 
which,  in  all  tropical  countries,  forms  the  most  with  an  eager  diaposition  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 
important  and  arduous  part  of  husbandry,  is  cesses  employed.  Although  polygamy  and  the 
here  attended  uith  peculiar  difliculties;  tlie  obtaining  of  wives  by  purchase  are  established, 
water  from  the  heights  being  apt  to  run  over  its  yet  the  former  is  not  carried  to  the  same  extent 
slopes  in  destructive  torrents  rather  than  in  fer-  as  in  India,  nor  attended  with  the  same  strict 
tilizing  rills.    To  remedy  this  evil,  it  is  not  only    seclusion ;  and   hence  the  d^radation  of  the 
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ftaiale  wa,  which  is  the  neoessary  consequence  classes,  when  they  can  afford  to  kill  a  sheep 

of  such  arrangeinents,  does  not  take  place  in  so  invite  some  nei^^hbours  to  partake ;  their  drink 

remarkable  a  degree.    The  established  religion  is  butter-milk»  or  sherbet,  and  conviviality  is 

N  strictly  Mahomedan.  though  toleration  prevails  chiefly  promoted  by  the  use  of  tobacco.    One  of 

more  than  even  in  the  Persian  empire.    The  their  'favourite  amusements  consists  in  walking 

mollahs,  or  religious  doctors,  are  supported  hy  in  the  numerous  gardens  which  surround  their 

iitdividual  donations.    They  form,  however,  a  cities,  particularly  Cabool,  and  the  views  from 

■pedes  of  corporate  body,  called  the  ulema,  who  which  are  indeed  of  an  enchanting  description, 
admit  new  members,  after  due  course  of  study.        The  Afghans  call  themselves    Beni    Israel, 

sad  a  strict  examination.  A  taste  for  knowledge  children  of  Israel,  yet  consider  the  term  **  Ya- 

is  general  among  the  Afghans.    The  late  sove-  hoodee,"  Jew,  to  be  one  of  reproach.    They  say 

reigns  of  Cabool  sought  to  promote  learning,  they  were  transplanted  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  after 

tod  even  cultivated  the  muses,  though  not  with  the  overthrow  of  the  temple,  to  Chore,  a  town 

SBT  brilliant  success.  Unfortunately  the  Afghans,  near  Bameean,  and  that  tney  lived  as  Jews  till 

considering   the    Persians    as  heretics,    gbard  the  first  century,  when  Khaleed  converted  them 

^gaiast  resorting  to  their  colleges.      Peshawer  to  Mahomedanism  ;  they  have  all  the  appear- 

eojofs  the  highest  reputation  in  the  country,  ance  of  Jews,  and  have  the  Hebrew  custom  of 

Slid  *a  considerable  number  resort  to  Bokhara,  the  younger  brother  marrying  the  widow  of  the 

There  are,  besides,  schools  in  every  little  town  elder.      From   all   he  could   learn,  lieutenant 

and  even  village,  so  that  the  elements  of  know-  Bumes  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  of  Jewish 

ledge  are  very   widely  diffused.     The  higher  descent 

Innches  are  logic,  law,  and  theology,  to  which        The  western  and  most  extensive  portion  of  the 

they  add  the  Pentian  and  Arabic  languages  and  kingdom  of  Cabool   \s  that  occupied   by  the 

Utentare.    The  taste  for  poetry  is  very  general,  Dooraunee  tribe.    Their  territory  reaches  more 

tough  the  poets  by  profession  are  not  to  be  than  half  the  length  of  the  kingdom.    Although 

compared  with  those  of  Persia.    The  rude  verses  their  political  constitution  generally  resembles 

of  iLooshkaul,  a  khan  who  defended  his  native  that  of  the  other  tribes^  the  Dooraunees  are 

eovatrj  against  the  power  of  Aurungzebe,  dis-  under  much  greater  subordination  to  the  king, 

plajmach  poetic  fire.  Their  population  is  supposed  to  be  from  800.000 

The  inhabitants  are  distributed  into  two  great  to  1,000,000,  the  greater  proportion  of  whom 

divisions — dwellers   in  tents,   and   dwellers  in  are  shepherds,  living  under  tents,  and  leading  a 

houses.    Tlie  foimer,  in  the  western  part  of  the  gay,  innocent,  pastoral  life,  with  frequent  festi- 

hiagdom,  are  supposed  to  constitute  one-half  vals,  in  which  preparations  of  milk  and  sherbet 

of  the  population  ;  in  the  eastern  they  are  fewer,  form  the  only  regale.    The  agricultural  part  of 

bat  still  very  numerous.     The  Afghans  have  the  tribe  live  in  small  villages,  to  each  of  wliich 

JTBBeially  a  strong  attachment  to  the  pastoral  is  attached  the  castle  of  the  khan,  who  seems  to 

life,  and  are  with  difficulty  induced  to  quit  it.  hold  a  rank  in  society  somewhat  similar  to  that 

The  fixed  habitations  of  the  lower  orders  are  of  the  Scott^ish  laird.     At  one  of  the  gates  is 

nidely  constructed  of  unburnt  brick,  with  wooden  always  a  building  set  apart  for  the  reception  of 

roofs.    The  palaces  of  the  great  are  on  the  Per-  strangers. 

■bn  model,  though  in  an  inferior  style  of  mag-        CABOOL, now  the  principal  city  of  Afghanis- 
lilioeQce;   their   chief  ornaments  are  Persian  tan,  and  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  the  world, 
pictures  and  carpets.    The  Afghans  are  fond  of  Being  situated  about  6000  feet  above  the  level 
all  sorts  of  boisterous  amusements,  particularly  of  the  sea,  it  enjoys  a  temperate  climate,  and  ih 
those  which  involve  great  display  of  bodily  acti-  surrounded  by  an  extensive  plain,  finely  watered 
▼ity.    Hunting  is  the  rage,  and  the  people  pur-  by  three  rivulets.    The  soil  is  rather  deficient  in 
•aeit  not  only  in  all  the  luiown  and  usual  modes,  grain,  but  produces  abundance  of  forage,  and  a 
bat  in  others   peculiar  to  the  country  itself,  profusion  of  the  most  delicious  fruits,  which  are 
Sooetimes  a  whole  neighbourhood   assembles,  exported  to  India  and  other  countries.    Lieute- 
fenas  a  drcle,  and  sweeps  together  within  it  all  nant  Bumes,  who  recently  spent  three  weeks  in 
ihe  game  belonging  to  a  certain  district.    They  this  city,  describes  it  as  a  noisy  and  bustling 
delight  in  the  fighting  of  quails,  cocks,  and  other  city;  the  great  bazaar,  or  chouchut,  i^  an  ele- 
aninals,  and  amuse  themselves  at  marbles,  hop-  gant  arcade,   nearly  600  feet  long,  and  about 
jpiBgon  one  foot,  and  other  games,  considered  30  broad,  divided  into  four  equal  parti.    There 
n  Europe  as  suited  only  to  children.    The  Af-  are  few  such   bazaars  in  the  East;  silks  and 
ghaa  drees  presents  a  striking  contrast  with  the  cloths  are  arrayed  under  its  piazzas  for  sale, 
ladiaa  attire,  and  consists  of  close  tunics  and  with  quantities  of  dried  fruits,  grapes,  pears, 
wide  mantles,  composed,  among  the  lower  ranks,  apples,  quinces,  and  melons.    In  the  poulterers^ 
of  sheep  skins,  or  coarse  woollen  cloth;,  among  shops  are  snipes,  ducks,  partridges,  and  other 
the  higher  of  velvet,  fine  shawl-cloth,  or  silk.  game.     Each  trade  has  its  separate   bazaar: 
Boots  are  almost  universally  worn,  and  none  is  there  are  booksellers  and  stationers  ;   much  of 
alloved  to  appear  in  court  without  them.  Jewels  the  paper  is  Russiau,  and  of  a  blue  colour.    A 
are  chiefly  employed  to  decorate  their  armour,  white  jelly,  strained  from  snow,  called  falodeh. 
The  favourite  dress  of  the  ladies  consists  of  and  blanched  rhubarb,  called  khuwash,  are  great 
JMkets,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  dragoons,  favourites  with  the  people.     Few  cook  at  home, 
and  pantaloons,  both  composed  of  velvet,  shawl-  and  Cabool  is  famous  for  its  kabobs  or  cooked 
^h,  or  silk.      Strings  of  Venetian  sequins,  meats.    Tliere  are  no  wheeled  carriages  in  the 
chains  of  gold  and  silver,  and  ear-rings,  are  the  town ;  the  streets  are  not  narrow,  and  are  inter- 
nest  valued  ornaments,  sected  with  small  covered  aqueducts  of  clean 
Although  the  Afghans  are  a  sober  and  temper-  water;    they  are  kept    in  good  order.     The 
ite  people,  they  are  enabled  to  live  well,  by  the  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  wood 
cvtieme  cheapness  of    provisions.     They  are  few  of  them  more  than  two  stories  high.    The 
«Kial  and  hospitable;    and  even  die  poorer  pop.  is  about  60,000* 
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The  Cabool  river  ruos  throo^  the  citj,  and  that  of  the  AaakoM  naftioa  to  150,(NM.    The 

t«  reported  to  have  inundated  it  three  different  AoMtembo  tribeii  form  the  great   seoond  di- 

timea.     During  rain  there  i«  not  a  dirtier  place  vision,    oomnonlj    called    Tarobookies ;    they 

than  Cabool.    According  to  the  natives,  the  city  dwell  near  the  Bashee  river,  and  extend  inland 

is  6000  yean  old.     It  was  ooce,  withGhizni,  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Karroo  desert, 

tributary  to  Bameean,  but  is  now  the  capital  of  M agwa  and  Tabo  are  the  principal  subofdinate 

both :  it  is  said  to  have  been  once  named  Za*  chiefs  of  this  division.    The  third  divisioB  are 

bool,  hence  the  name  of  Zaboolistan.    There  the  Amaponda  trihea,  called  Mambookies,whoa» 

are  not  exactly  traditions  of  Alexander  here ;  territories  extend  from  the  Bashee  to  the  river 

but  both  Herat  and  Lahore  are  said  to  have  Umsikalia,  about  30  miles  beyond   St.  John^ 

been  founded  by  slaves  of  the  conqueror,  called  or   Umzimvoobo  river.    The  principal  aobor- 

Heri  and  Lahore.    No  coins  could  be  procured,  dinate  chiefs    are    Umyeiki>   Jali,    Sobastlla, 

except  a  Cufic  coin  of  Bokhara  843  years  old  ;  Quanda,    Cetani,   and    Dapa,   the  son  of  an 

and  lieutenant  Burnes  heard  of  one  at  the  mint  English  woman  wrecked  on  the  coast.    Fako  is 

of  the  sixe  and  shape  of  a  sparrow's  egg :  trian-  a  very  powerful  chief,  a  man  of  talent,  and 

gular  and  square  coins  are  common,  the  latter  much  dreaded  by  the  surrounding  tribes.    The 

belonging  to  the  age  of  Akbar.    Cabool  is  cele-  fourth  and  last  division  is  the  Amaxonlah  or 

brated  for  its  fruits,  and  they  make  a  wine  not  Zoulah  tribes,  who  dwell   aear  Natal,  beitweeo 

nnlike  Madeira.  The  Bala  Hissar,  or  citadel,  is  the  Umzimvoobo  river  and  Delagoa  bay,  along 

situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  rocky  the  coast,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  aouroes  c» 

hills  which  enclose  the  city  to  the  a.  and  w. :  the  Orange  river,  borderinr  on  the  Boahnana 

it  commands  the  city,  but  is  not  strong.     It  was  country.    These  are  divided  into  two  branches ; 

built  by  different  princes  of  the  house  of  Timour  the  one  near  Natal,  under  the  chief  fHngan, 

from  Baber  downwards.    The  palace  stands  in  successor  to  Chaka,  the  other  under  Matacataec, 

it.     During  their  stay  our  travellers  witnessed  who  resides  far  inland. 

the  festival  of  Eed,  kept  in  commemoration  of  In  travelling  through  the  Amaponda  oonntry 
Abraham's  intention  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac,  the  wagon  path  is  over  an  undulating  ridge,  said 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect.  The  tomb  to  be  from  800  to  1000  feet  above  the  lerel  of  the 
of  Timour  Shah,  which  stands  outside  the  town,  sea.  This  ndge  is  broken  and  intersected  by  no- 
is  a  brick  building  of  an  octangular  shape,  50  merous  small  streams,  rivers,  and  mountain  tor- 
feet  high,  about  40  feet  square  inside,  and  of  an  rents,  which,  after  rain,  sometimes  rise  to  a  height 
architecture  resembling  that  of  Delhi.  The  of  from  200  to  300  feet,  rushing  with  a  riolence 
tomb  of  Baber  also  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  truly  terrific,  while  the  roar  of  their  waters  re- 
garden  about  a  mile  from  the  city.  sounds  fearfully  throughout  the  vaileya.    As  all 

CAFFRARIA.    The  people  who  inhabit  thia  the  rivers  abound  in  cataracta,  with  alternate 

territory  have  excited  recently  an  unusual  in-  depths  and  shallows,  they  are  not  narigaUe  es- 

terest  in  consequence  of  their  wrongs,  as  well  as  cept  for  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth,  where  agaia 

of  their  inroads  into  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  another  difliculty  arises,  as  a  huge  sand-bank,  at 

Good  Hope.    For  an  account  of  the  principal  the  entrance  of  almost  every  river,  prevente  ail 

transactions  of  the  late  Caffre  war,  see  Caps  of  access,  and  renders  them  useless  as  harbours* 

Goou  lloPB.     According  to  the  statement  of  Looking  from  the  ridge  just  mentioned,  which  is 

Mr.  Steedman  (Journal   of    the   Royal    Geo-  3  or  4  miles  broad,  a  rugged  and  hilly  country 

arapliical  Society  for  1835),  Caffraria    extends  presents  itself;  valleys,  ravines,  beds  of  rivers, 

from  the   Keiskamma   river  (by  the   new  ar-  bush,  and  forest  covering  the  declivities  of  some 

rangemento  the  Kei),  which  separates  it  from  of  the  hills,  while  others  are  bare  and  red  from 

the  Cape  Colony,  to  an  undefined  line  some-  the  iron-ore  which  they  contain.     Caffre  vil- 

where  on  the  8.  side  of  Delagoa  bay.    Ito  extent  lages,  and  numerous  herds  of  cattle  grasing  cni 

inland  is  not  correctly  ascertained.     Its  western  the  plains,  the  aides  of  the  hills  presenting 

boundary  is  supposed  to  be  near  the  source  of  patohes  of  cultivated  ground  of  all  shapes,  con- 

the  Orange  river,  which  flows  through  avast  tribute  to  relieve  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  wearied 

extent  of  countrjr  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  by  the  oppressive  grandeur  of  the  wild  aad 

the  Mapoota,  which  empties  itself  into  Delagoa  gloomy  scenery  around. 

bay.  Four  principal  nations,  originally  of  one  The  soil  is  rich,  especially  on  the  flats  near 
family.,  as  can  be  proved  by  the  genealogical  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  and  along  the  hill 
tables  of  their  chieftains  for  16  generations  past,  sides,  where  the  Caffres  cultivate  pumpkina, 
inhabit  this  country;  and,  although  the  bounds-  melons,  a  small  species  of  millet  called  Caffre 
ries  of  their  respective  districts  are  not  settled  corn,  and  maize  or  Indian  com,  which  grows  to 
with  very  minute  accuracy,  the  following  state-  an  unusual  height.  Where  the  missiotiaries  re- 
ment  may  be  relied  on  as  coming  near  the  side  they  have  introduced  grapes,  figs,  orangea, 
truth.  First,  the  Amakosa  tribes  (whose  Um-  lemons,  apricots,  peaches,  nectarines,  porae- 
kumkani,  or  sovereign,  Hintsa,  was  put  to  death  granates,  quinces,  mulberries^  ahnonds,  and 
in  the  late  war)  extended  from  the  colony  to  various  sorta  of  vegetables,  which,  in  many 
the  mouth  of  the  Bashee  river.  The  subordinate  places,  flourish  luxuriantly.  The  Amapondaa 
chiefs  of  this  division  are  the  suns  of  the  late  grow  large  quantities  of  sweet  potatoes  or  yams. 
Islambia,  the  sons  of  Gaika,  Pato,  Kama,  Tobacco  is  cultivated  throughout  the  country, 
Congo,  Knou,  Duchanii  Botuman,  and  Phundis.  being  usually  planted  on  the  side  of  the  old 
Their  want  of  skill  in  computation,  and  their  kraals,  where  it  thrives  luxuriantly.  From  the 
ignorance  of  the  real  number  of  people  that  are  Bashee  river  to  Natal  the  want  of  rain  is  seldom 
under  the  command  of  the  different  chiefs,  make  experienced,  and  the  grass  is  ahrays  green: 
it  very  difficult  to  ascertain  with  correctness  the  the  bush  and  forest  extending  along  the  noun- 
amount  of  the  population  of  their  country.  The  tains  for  several  miles,  while  the  thorny  niimoaa, 
whole  population  of  the  W.  part  of  Caffreland  the  castor-oil  plant  (palma  christi),  Ute  euphor- 
appeais,  however,  to  amount  to  IdO^OOO^  and  bia,  and  aloes  of  varions  (Jhwcripttona,  ara  thickly 
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over  the  surface  of  the  oountry.    The  of  the  Amakoea  and  Amatembou  tribes,  who 

diatrictB,  however,  bordering^  on  the  colony,  fre-  leave  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  to  the  female 

qneotiy  suifer  severely  from  continued  droug^ht.  part  of  the  commanity,  while  the  men  lead  a 

Beauts  of  prey  are  not  particularly  numerous  in  pastoral  life  in   attending    their  cattle,  occa- 

this  part  of  the  country,  although  now  and  then  sionally  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  chase, 

a  lion,  and  more  frequently  a  tiger,  may  be  seen  they  are  frequently  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  the 

prowling  about  in  the  more  secluded  ravines  earth,  and  suffer  much    privation    in    conse* 

and  paaae*  of  the  mountains.    In  former  years  quence;  but  among  the  Amapondas,  where  the 

•lephanla  were  abundant,  but,  in  consequence  of  men  usually  work  as  well  as  tlie  women,  this  is 

die  great  increase  of  population,  they  are  now  seldom    the  ca^e,  except  when  war  prevents 

rardy  seen  ;  though  the  extensive  forests  near  their  attending  to  agricultural  pursuits.    Their 

the  UBDximvoobo  river  and  in  the  vicinity  of  huts,  which  have  the  form  of  a  hemisphere,  are 

Natal  contain  large  herds.    The  hippopotamus  from  18  to  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  6  to  7 

is  found  in  all  the  rivers,  and  its  flesh  is  much  es-  feet  high:  they  are  generally  built  by  the  wo- 

teemed  by  the  natives,  to  whom  it  often  affords  men,  poles  being  first  stuck  into  the  earth,  from 

a  subotaotial   repast.    The  rhinoceros  also  in-  which  flexible  lx>ughs  are  arched  over  the  top. 

habits  the  thick  bushy  coverts^  and  here  the  This  bower-shaped  wattle-work  is  then  thatched 

btsna  makes  its  lair.    Great  varieties  of  game,  with  straw  and   plastered  over  with  cla^.    A 

soeh  as  antelopes,  hares,  pheasants,  and  par-  small  aperture  is  left  for  the  door,  which  is 

tridges  abound  in  the  thinly  inhabited  parts  of  formed  of  basket-work,  and  usually  screened  by 

the  soantry,  but  in  the  more  populous  regions  a  rustic  kind  of  portal.    The  fire-place  is  formed 

are  seldom  met  with.    The  animals  kept  for  the  in  the  centre,  and  the  only  opening  for  the  es- 

of  man  are  homed  cattle,  goats,  and  a  few  cape  of  the  smoke  is  the  doorway.    A  few  mats 


which  latter  belong  exclusively  to  the  to  sit  and  sleep  on,  a  smaller  one  to  hold  food 

Some  of  the  marauding  tribes  possess  when  dressed,  a  few  coarse  earthen  pots  of 

sheep,  which  have  been  taken  in  former  years  native  manufacture  for  cooking,  a  basket  of  pe- 

from  the  Dutch  boors,  or  Ghonaquas,  in  the  culiar  workmanship,  so  closely  woven  as  to  be 

Boshoana  country.     The  Amapondas  have  a  capable  of  containing  liquid,  and  a  bundle  of 

•mall  breed  of  poultry  about  the  size  of  the  assagais  or  spears  constitote  the  furniture  of  a 

English  partridge,  reared  for  the  sake  of  the  Caffre  hut.    The  food  of  these  people  varies 

feathers,   which  they  use    to    ornament  their  with  the  seasons:   their   principal  support  is 

hewis:    of  these  they  are  particularly  proud,  milk  and  a  coarse  description  of  unleavened 

Copper  and  iron-ore  are  found  in  the  moun-  bread,  made  from  millet  called   Caffre  corn, 

tains,  and  specimena  of  silver  and  platina  have  roughly  ground  between  two  stones.    Meat  is 

keen  discovered.  only  eaten  on  great  occasions,  such  as  mar- 

The  form  of  government  in  a  Caffre  tribe,  or  higes,  &c 
lather  collection  of  tribes,  resembles  the  feudal  The  eeneral  disposition  of  the  Caffre  is  cheer- 
system  of  the  middle  ages.  The  chief  has  ful,  with  an  apparent  indifference  to  the  future. 
sespect  sixnrn  to  him  on  account  of  his  rank.  Hunting,  dancing,  mock-fights,  and  singing  are 
hot  his  real  power  depends  upon  his  talents  and  their  principal  amusements.  They  are  nearly 
the  strength  of  the  clan  which  is  especially  at-  strangers  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  having 
tached  to  his  family.  The  principal  engine  of  only  a  sort  of  mead  made  from  the  wild  honey 
Caffre  despotism  is  the  charge  of  witchcraft,  and  a  pretty  good  beer  prepared  with  malted 
The  Amaqoira  (as  the  witclwloctor  is  called  millet,  with  which,  however,  they  sometimes  be- 
aaiODg  the  Amapondas)  supplies  the  place  of  an  come  intoxicated.  Swine's  flesh  is  abhorred  : 
inqaisitor ;  and  when  employed  as  the  tool  of  a  the^  keep  no  poultry,  and  are  prejudiced 
earning,  unprincipled  chief  he  enables  him  to  against  em ;  neither  will  they  eat  the  flesh  of 
overcome  all  opposition.  When  a  petty  chief  the  elephant,  which  the  Boshuana  tribes  de- 
has  ofleaded  his  superior,  a  hint  is  sufficient  for  vour  so  greedily,  and  they  have  a  great  aversion 
the  witch-doctor  to  accuse  him,  particularly  if  to  fish. 

he  k  rich,  as  the  amaqnira  knows  that  the  so-  CALIFORNIA,  Uppbr  and  Lower  Tor  as  it 

perior  chief  will  protect  him.    When  an  acco-  is  sometimes  denominated,  New  and  Old),  dis- 

satioD  is  once  made  the  supposed  culprit  has  no  tricts,  repub.  Mexico.    Dr.  Thomas  Coulter  has 

means  of  defending  himself,  but  is  seised  and  recently    travelled  through   this   district    from 

pot  to  the  torture.  Frequently  confessing  in  the  Monterey  to  the  junction  of  the  Riok  Colorado 

hope   of  escaping    further    punishment ;    but  and  Gila.    The  following  is  an  abstract  of  his 

deaths  in  its  most  cruel  forms,  usually  terminates  observations  communicated  to  the  Geographical 

his  sofferings,  when  his  cattle  are  seized  and  Society  in  1835.     Upper  California  is  usually 

divided  amongst  the  most  active  and  zealous  of  considered  as  extending  from  the  coa»t  of  the 

his  enemies.    This  system  prevailed  to  a  dread-  Pacific  to    the  Rio    Colorado,  and   from    the 

ful  extent  throughout  the  land  previously  to  the  boundary  of  Lower  California,  a   few  leaeoes 

establishment  of  missions,  and  even  now  it  is  south  of  San  Diego,  to^  the  parallel  of  42^  n., 

by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence,  although  which  is  supposed  to  run  through  the  middie  of 

eoBoealed  as  much  as  passible  from  the  obser-  the  lake  Timpanogos,  though  it  is  doubt  ful 

f  stioD  of  Europeans.  whether  Timpanogos,  probably  the  same  as  that 

The  Calfres  in  general,  with  the  exception  of  called  by  the  hunters  Black  Lake,  is  not  within 

theZoalali  tribes,  wear  no  covering  but  a  kaross,  the  Mexican  territory.    The  course  of  the  Rio 

which  is  formed  of  an  sk  hide  rendered  soft  and  Colorado  is  entirely  within  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

pUant^  and  hanga  loosely  over  their  shoulders  in  which  are  separated  from  the  habitable  portion 

the  mann^  of  a  doak.  Thecolonr  of  the  Caffres  of  California  by  a  great  sand  plain  destitute  of 

difccs  from  a  shade  of  brown  op  copper  hue  to  water.    This  plain  is  about  100  miles  in  breadth 

a  deep  bladk,  but  the  latter  is  bv  no  means  at  its  southern  extremity,  and  about  200  miles 

eommon.    ht  oBMoqvaiioeof  the  iadoleBt  habits  at  the  ^northern :  it  is  700  miles  in  length,  grar 
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daally  Mcendifij^  towards  the  nortli,  and  tinilar  by  the  beach,  whence,  aoathward,  it  keepidiici  j 

in  every  retpect  to  that  on  the  eastern  side  of  along  the  west  foot  of  the  BKHiatains,  separated 

the  Rocky  Monntains.    Our  view  is  then  con-  from  the  sea  by  low  sand  bills.    The  beat  wmf 

flneri  to  a  narrow  tract  of  conntry  of  remarkable  to  Colorado  in 'the  dry  season  is  to  follow  the 

features,  the  general  run  of  its  mountain  ridges,  coast  road  as  far  as  San  Lois  Rey,  and  tfaenoe 

contiguous  with  the  chain  of  Lower  California,  ascend  the  Pala  stream,  which  runs  in  a  rerj 

being  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  almost  narrow  ravine  behind  the  maritime  ridge,  crosi^ 

all  the  minor  streams  running  north-westerly,  ing  the  summit  level  between  its  head  and  that 

Of  the  great  rivers  falling  into  the  Bay  of  San  of  the  small  stream  of  San  Felipe.    There  is 

Francisco,  through  the  Boca  de  Carquinas,  the  not  much  difficulty  in  this  part  of  the  journey  up^ 

Sacramento  only  has  a  southern  course.    The  to  the  Carixal ;  but  from  hence  across  the  plain, 

Jesus  Maria  and  the  San  Joaquin  run  westerly  which  is  here  about  100  miles  broad,  and  totally 

or  north-westerly,  as  do  all  the  other  collections  destitute  of  pasture,  cattle  suffer  eitrenaely.    It 

in  the  Tule  lakes,  before  entering  the  bay.  It  \a  is  always  possible  to  carry  water  enough  for  a. 

necessary  to  notice  the  great  popular  error  re-  party  of  men,  but  horses  and  mules  must  pass 

specting  these  lakes.    The  great  object  of  the  the  first  two  days  absolutely  without  water  or 

earlier  Spanish  expeditions  under  Columbus  and  food,  and  even  then  get  only  brine  at  the  point 

his  immediate  followers  was  not  the  discovery  of  called  the  Aqua  Sola,  from  its  being  the  only 

a  new  continent,  but  of  a  western  passage  to  the  pond  on  the  plain.     From  hence  there  ia  ano- 

islands  of  the  Pacific  and  to  China:  and,  even  ther  day's  journey  to  Rio  Colorado.    After  paaa- 

after  a  great  extent  of  the  coasts  of  America  had  ing  the  river  the  same  difficulties  continue  for 

been  explored,  the  discovery  of  this   passage  seven  days  further,on  the  Sonora  road,  as  far  as 

continued  to  be  a  favourite  object.    This  anxiety  Alta;    but  this  part  of  the  journey,  from  ita 

to  And  a   passage  from  sea  to  sea,  and  the  fa-  greater  length,  it  is  extremely  imprudent  to  at- 

cility  some  of  the   earlier  travellers    had    in  tempt  without  a  guide.    The  only  water  to  be 

creating  what  they  wished  to  find,  raisird  these  had  is  found  in  the  ravines,  frequently  at  aorae 

comparatively  insignificant  ponds  to  the  rank  of  distance  from  the  road,  in  excavations  called 

a  vast  inland  sea.     The  Tule  lakes  are  now  Tinajas,  made  by  the  Indians, 

known  not  to  exceed  100  miles  in  length,  being  The  only  settled  portion  of  Upper  California 

fordable  in  the  dry  season  in  several  places.    It  lies  along  the  coast,  the  missions  being  nearly 

is  only  immediately  after  the  rainy  season,  and  all  within  one  da^'s  journey  from  it.    The  only 

during  the  thaw  of'  the  snow  on  the  high  range  point  where  a  mission  has  been  settled  further 

of  hills  between  the  lakes  and  great  sand-plain,  inland,  is  at  San  Gabriel,  where  the  Rancho  of 

that  there  is    any  considerable   discharge  of  San  Bernardino  is  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  aome 

water  from  them  into  San  Francisco :  such  at  thirty  leagues  from  the  port  of  San  Pedro.   This 

least  is   the    account   given  by  the  American  is  indeed  the  only  point  of  California,  south  of 

hunters.  Sbu   Francisco,  capable  of  sustaining  a  large 

The  principal  journey  taken  by  Dr.  Coulter  in  population.    The  valley  is  about  thirty  leagoea 

thu  country  was  that  from  Monterey  to  the  junc-  long,  and  of  considerable  breadth  to  the  west- 

tion    of   the    Rios   Colorado  and   Gila.     The  ward.     It  is  in   many  places  very  fertile,  and 

rainy  season  of  1832  ending  late  in  Febniary,  wheat,  where  it  can  be  irrigated,  vi^lds  better 

our  traveller  started  as  soon  as  the  country  was  here  than  in  an^  other  part  of  the  Mexican  ter« 

pussable,  which  it  is  not  at  all  during  the  rains,  ritories.    The  vine  also  thrives,  and  is  beginning 

nor  fur  some  time  afterwards.   TheriverH,  which  to  be  extensively  cultivated.    The  mission  alone 

in  the  dry  season  are  mere  beds  of  sand,  are  has  above  120,000  vines  immediately  around  it; 

impassable    when    swollen;    and,    even    some  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pueblo  have  maBy 

weeks  after  they  have  fallen  low,  the  danger  fine  vineyards.     Here  there  is  room  for  a  great 

and  difficulty  of  crossing  some  of  them  on  horse-  increase  of  population,  but  the  want  of  a  safe 

back  are  very  considerable.    If  these  streams  port  is  a  great  inconvenience.    The  anchorage 

carried  down  only  sand,  they  might  be  passed  as  of  San  Pedro,  though  very  unsafe  in  bad  wea- 

Koon  as  the  rapidity  of  the  current  was  so  far  ther,  need  be  used  but  for  the  moment  veasels 

abated  that  a  horse  could  stand  ;  but  the  sand  are  taking  cargo  on  board,  or  discharging ;  and 

oomea  down  mixed  with  a  vast  quantity  of  mud,  the  time  they  are  salting  hides,  or  otherwise  de- 

which  settles  together  with  it,  so  that  even  when  tained,  may  be  passed  in  perfect  safety  at  the 

the  stream  becomes  so  low  that  a  small  animal  island  of  Catalina,  in  front;  which, besides  two 

can  walk  across  a  horse  or  man  cannot.    It  is  rather  exposed  anchorages  to  the  east  and  south, 

not  till  the  mud  is  gradually  washed  out  of  the  with  good  water  at  the  latter,  has  a  very  beauti- 

surface  of  the  deposit  that  this  becomes  pos-  ful  little  bay  on  the  west  side,  perfectly  land- 

sible.     Here  is  then  a  bed  of  hard  sand  resting  locked,  where  might  be  the  salting-houses.    The 

upon  one  of  semi-fluid  mud  and  sand,  and  it  is  present  government  does  not  allow  this,  from 

very  diflicult  to  say  when  and  where  it  is  safe  to  fear  of  smuggling. 

attempt  the  passage.     On    this  occasion  the  The  general  government  is  now  making  oon- 

Guadalupe  was  to  be  passed  in  this  state  be-  siderable  efforts  to  colonixe  Upper  California 

tween  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Ia  Purissima.    It  from  Mexico,  under  the  apprehension  that,  if  not 

was  only  after  a  long  search  that  a  place  was  done,  the  North  Americans  will  get  in  in  too 

found  whrre  a  bear  had  passed,  and,  trusting  to  great  numbers.    Any  efforts  made  for  the  pur- 

his  sagacity,   Dr.   Coulter   followed  his  steps,  pose  of  colonising  Upper  California  should  be 

The  bed  of  sand  swagged  under  foot  like  tne  directed  towards  the  portion  of  the  country  N. 

surface  of  a  quagmire.    From  Monterey  south-  and  B.  of  San  Francisco,  and  B.  of  the  I'ule 

ward  the  road  runs  through  a  series  of  narrow  lalfes,  which  is  fertile,  well  wooded,  and  watered, 

ravinva  as  far  as  San  Obispo ;  but  about  Santa  and  of  sufficient  extent  to  make  its  ooloniaation 

Yiies,  south  of  San  Luis«  and  again  in  the  neigh-  worth  while  as  a  speculation.    Wheat,  the  vine, 

bourhood  of  Santa  Barbara,  it  runs  on  or  close  and   all  fruits  that  have   been  tried,    thrive 
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remarkaUy  well,  though  the  mildew  near  the  rocky  and  forest  land ;  the  soil  near  the  settle- 
coast,  about  Monterey,  frequently  hurts  the  ment  is  light  and  sandy ;  the  gardens  are  planted 
wheat;  and  the  chagul.  or  locust,  by  which  name  with  orange  and  lemon-trees, and  vines.  Besides 
a  great  variety  of  grasshoppers  is  known,  often  grain  and  pulse,  this  country  is  capable  of  pro- 
d«tiDy6  the  vine  and  everything  else.  The  ducing  hemp  and  flax  of  a  superior  quality,  and 
greet  article  of  produce  in  Upper  California  is  in  any  quantity,  by  proving  to  the  Arabs  that 
black  cattle,  and  their  increase  has  been  pro*  it  would  be  their  interest  to  cultivate  them, 
dtgious.  It  is  not  yet  seventy  years  since  their  But  the  most  important  object  appears  to  be 
ftnX  introdaction,  to  the  number  of  23  head,  ship-timber.  The  forests  commence  near  La 
la  1627,  the  mission  possessed  300,000  cattle.  Caia,  and  extend  eastward  along  the  sides  of 
Sheep  have  increased  nearly  as  rapidly,  but  are  the  mountains  which  divide  Algiers  and  Tunis, 
as  jet  of  little  interest  to  the  trade  of  the  country ;  and  westward  along  the  extensive  plains  towards 
ther  are  rarely  slaughtered,  their  price  being  Bona.  This  timber  is  said  to  oe  much  su- 
kept  up  by  ^e  priests.  The  number  of  white  perior  to  English  oak ;  the  roads  made  by 
inhabttants  has  also  increased  very  rapidly,  and  the  French  for  its  conveyance  to  La  Gala  might 
»  now  about  6000.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  be  easily  repaired.  This  place,  during  the  time 
have  diminished  considerably.  that  France  possessed  it,  was  usually  garrisoned 

The  two  Californias  may  be  considered  as  one  by  500  men. 
great  chain  of  mountains,  with  several  long,  nar-  La  Gala  was  the  chief  Source  of  the  numerous 
TOW  valleys,  dividing  it  into  ridges  nearly  parallel  advantages  enjoyed,  during  more  than  150  years, 
with  the  coast,  and,  as  a  whole,  separated,  by  the  by  the  French  African  company.  Since  their 
golf  of  Cortex  and  the  great  sand^plain,  from  expulsion,  however,  the  importance  of  this  place, 
Sooara  and  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  with  which  in  both  a  commercial  jand  a  political  point  of 
latter,  however,  the  Califoruian  chain  appears  view,  has  not  been  overlooked  by  the  British 
altiniately  to  unite  N.  of  the  parallel  of  42".  The  government,  although  it  does  not  appear  that 
ne^hboorhood  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  is  any  great  advantage  has  accrued  from  its  being 
the  only  part  of  the  country  likely  to  become  of  in  our  nominal  possession.  In  1806,  the  British 
much  interest  to  Europeans.  It  is  highly  fertile,  government  contracted  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
well  wooded,  watered,  and  perfectly  healthy,  for  the  possession  of  La  Cala,  Bona,  and  Cool, 
The  Sacramento  is  navigable  to  a  considerable  stipulating  to  pay  the  annual  sum  of  50,000 
distance,  and  runs  through  a  country  capable  of  dollars  for  the  same.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
sostaining  an  immense  population.  Lven  the  coral-fishery  alone  would  reimburse  the  govern- 
Tole  lakes,  though  navieable  for  steam-boats  ment  for  a  great  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
only  when  flooded,  will  then  afford  the  means  this  annual  payment.  It  appears  tliat  the  Bri- 
of  transport  for  timber,  hides,  and  other  pro-  tish  government  continued  to  pay  the  money 
doce,  from  a  considerable  and  valuable  tract  of  without  having  reaped  the  smallest  benefit, 
ooontry..  Lower  California  is  pretty  rich  in  either  from  the  fishery  or  the  place  itself:  on 
mtiiersds:  rich  argentiferous  lead  ores  abound  the  contrary,  several  hundred  French  and  Neapo- 
in  the  sooth,  and  gold  is  also  found  in  several  litan  coral  boats  have  been  incessantly  employed 
places.  But  in  Upper  California  neither  has  on  the  banks  of  Tabarca,  as  well  as  La  Cala, 
been  found,  except  to  the  eastward  of  Santa  and  with  the  greatest  success.  A  company  was 
Ynes,  where  a  small  silver  mine  was  successfully  formed  at  Malta,  during  the  administration  of 
wrought  for  some  time,  till  the  owners  were  Sir  A.  Ball,  to  carrv  on  this  trade,  it  being  ex- 
killed  by  the  Indians.  In  one  of  the  streams  pected  that  a  British  force  would  occupy  and 
falling  into  the  southern  Tule  lake,  some  gold  fortify  La  Cala ;  but  the  latter  part  of  the  scheme 
lias  been  found  by  the  beaver  hunters,  but  only  was  not  put  in  execution,  and  the  project  failed, 
ia  verr  small  quantities.  As  a  military  position,  this  place  possesses  every 

CaLL£,  La,  or  La  Cala,  tn.  Algiers;   for-  advantage,  as   the    heights    in    its  immediate 

merly  a  station  of  the  French  African  company,  vicinity  might  be  rendered   impregnable.    An 

It  stands  on   a  peninsula  of  spongy  rock,  ten  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  a  most  salubrious 

leagues  B.  of  Bona.    The  harbour  opens  to  the  climate,  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  its  recom- 

XW.,  and  is  about  50  fathoms  wide,  with  rocks  mendations. 

on  each  side;  its  length  is  150  fathoms,  termi-        CANADA,  Uppkr  and  Lower.    These  pro-« 

Batine  in  a  sandy  beach  of  100  fathoms.    The  vinces  of  British  N.  America  are  bounded  on 

town  IS  walled  round,  and  has  three  gates,  two  the  B.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  Gulf  of  St. 

of  which  communicate  with  the  country,  and  Lawrence,  and   a  part   of  the  Labrador  coast 

the  other  with  the  quay.     The  main   street^  (which  is  separated  by  the  Straits  of  Belleisle 

which  is  well  paved,  divides  the  peninsula  longi-  from  the  island  of  Newfoundland),  on  the  N.  by 

ludinally,  and  is  about  sixty  feet  wide.     The  the  Hudson  Bay  territories,  on  the  w.  by  the 

buildings  on  each  side  consist  of  a  church,  a  Pacific  ocean,  and  on  the  s.  by  the  United  States, 
governor's  house,  various  private  buildings,  large  by  part  of  New  Brunswick,  and  by  the  unex- 
magaxises,  and  several  granaries,  a  cattle-mill,  plored  territories  of  the  Indians.  The  division 
guard-house,  barracks,  cisterns,  &c.  Most  of  line  on  the  8.  f>om  the  grand  portage  on  Lake 
the  bouses  are  two,  and  some  three  stories  high,    Superior,  runs  through  the  great  lakes  and  down 

substantially  built  of  stone,  and  covered  with  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  to  Lat.  45^,  and  thence 
files  of  European  manufacture.  The  quay  is  in  along  the  line  to  Connecticut  river,  from  whence 
a  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  bastion  to  the    it   follows  the  high  land  which  separates  the 

Borthwaid  is  in  ruins.    The  new  part  of  the  waters,  running  into  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 

town  is  in  a  ruinous  state;  yet  the  whole  may  Atlantic,  till  it  reaches  due  N.  of  the  St.  Croix 
be  made  habitable  at  a  moderate  expense.  On  river,  the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
an  eminence  to  the  westward,  there  is  a  wind-    and  New  Brunswick. 

mill,  which  serves  as  an  excellent  landmark.  The  discovery  of  the  coast  of  Canada,  accord-* 
The  adjacent  country;  coosiata  oC  bill  and  dale,    iog  to  the  most  authentic  statements  was  made 
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by  the  Cabots,  who  having  visited  Newfound-  Kertk,  a  French  refugee,  visited  Tadoumc,  tod 
land  in  1497,  coasted  the  continent  of  N.  Ame-  destroyed  the  hoases  and  cattle  about  Cape 
rica  as  far  N.  as  Let.  67.  50.  Some  other  ad-  Tourmente ;  Kertk  proceeded  to  Gasp^  bay, 
venturers  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  colo-  where  he  met  M.  de  Roquemont,  one  of  the 
nice  this  country ;  and  John  Verrazani  took  Hundred  Partnexa,  commanding  a  B(|uadroD  of 
possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  vesseU,  freighted  with  emigrant  families  and  all 
Francis  I ,  and  called  it  La  Nouvelle  France ;  kinds  of  provisions ;  Roquemont  was  provoked 
but  as  neither  he  nur  they  who  followed  could  to  a  battle,  and  lost  the  whole  of  his  fleet,  pro- 
procure  a  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  very  visions,  &c  The  last  hope  of  the  colony  of 
little  notice  was  taken  of  La  Nouvelle  France    Quebec  was  blasted  by  the  shipwreck  of  two 

^  until  1540,  when  Cartier  succeeded  in  formine  a    Jesuit  missionaries  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 

'  settlement  at  St  Croix's  harbour.  After  his  in  a  vessel  laden  with  provisions  for  the  starvij^ 
death  it  was  neglected,  till  Henry  IV.  of  France  colonists,  who  were  now  reduced  to  an  allowance 
ordered  it  to  be  divided  into  seigniories  and  of  five  ounces  of  bread  per  day.  Kertk  after- 
fiefs,  to  be  held  under  feudal  tenure,  and  as  a  wards  captured  Quebec,  but  at  the  peace  of 
compensation  for  military  service  when  required.  1632  the  city,  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia),  and  Ue 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Canadian  seigneurs.  Royal  (Cape  Breton),  were  all  ceded  to  France. 
In  1576,  Martin  Frobisher  was  sent  by  queen  The  Jesuits  commenced  anew  their  efforts  in 
Elizabetli,  with  three  ships,  on  discovery,  when  Canada,  and  from  this  period  to  the  finil 
Elisabeth's  Foreland  and  the  straits  which  bear  British  oonouest  in  1760  a  growing  bostilitr 
his  name  were  discovered.  Frobisher  mistaking  took  place  between  the  Frei^  and  Engli^ 
mundic,  mica,  or  talc  for  gold  ore,  brought  large  settlers  in  North  America, 
quantities  to  England,  and  was  despatched  by  The  gradual  breaking  down  of  the  mono  poly  of 
some  merchants  with  three  ships,  ttie  following  the  Hundred  Partners,  tended  to  the  spread  of 
year,  to  seek  for  gold,  and  to  explore  the  coast  colonization  and  an  attention  to  agriculture,  ia- 
of  Labrador  and  Greenland,  with  a  view  of  di»-  stead  of  an  exclusive  consideration  for  the  pie- 
covering  a  NW.  passage  to  India.  He  returned  carious  traffic  in  furs,  in  1663  the  proceedings 
without  any  other  success  than  200  tons  of  the  of  the  company  became  so  obnoxious  that  the 
supposed  gold  ore,  and  an  Indian  man,  woman,  king  of  France  decided  upon  erecting  Canada 
and  child.  In  1578,  Martin  Frobisher  again  into  a  royal  government,  and  the  emigration  of 
sailed  for  the  American  continent,  with  no  fewer  French  settlers  to  New  France  was  promoted  by 
than  fifteen  ships,  in  search  of  ^Id ;  to  the  ruin  every  possible  means;  the  French  West  India 
of  many  adventurers,  who  received  nothing  but  Company  was  re-modelled,  and  Canada  subse- 
mica  instead  of  gold  ore.  Under  the  patronage  qoentlv  added  to  their  possessions.  The  prooeed- 
of  Henry  IV.,  trading  posts  were  established  at  ings  of  this  company  excited  general  murmurs 
several  places,  the  fur  trade  was  prosperously  in  Canada,  and  in  1666,  the  r^el  arr£t  of  the 
carried  on,  and  Quebec,  the  capital  of  the  future  council  of  state  granted  to  the  Canadians  (as  the 
New  France,  founded  3d  of  January,  1608.  The  French  colonists  were  termed)  the  trade  in  fun, 
Indian  tribes  contiguous  to  the  new  settlement  subject  to  an  allowance  of  one-fourth  of  all  tiie 
solicited  and  obtained  the  aid  of  the  French;  beaver-skins,  one-tenth  of  all  buffalo-skins,  and 
(^hamplain  taught  them  the  use  of  fire-arms  the  total  reservation  to  the  company  of  the 
(the  Iroc^uois  sought  the  knowledge  of  the  same  trade  of  Tadoussac,  situate  about  75  miles  below 
from  their  English  friends  in  the  adjacent  terri-  Quebec,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  river. 
tory),  and  hence  began  the  ruinous  wars  which  War  was  continued  to  be  waged  by  the  FVencfa 
have  ended  in  the  nearly  total  extermination  of  colonists  against  the  Iroquois,  or  Mohawk  In- 
the  Indians  of  the  North  American  continent,  dians,  in  hope  of  extirpating  the  race, 
wherever  they  have  come  in  contact  with  the  In  1674  the  king  of  France,  at  the  insti^tioa 
Europeans  or  their  descendants.  of  his  minister  Colbert,  resumed  his  rights  to 

Finding  little  success  attend  the  first  coloniza-  all  the  territories  conceded  to  the  West  India 
tion  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  com-  Company,  and  appointed  a  governor,  council, 
merce  of  Canada,  heretofore  vested  in  the  and  judges,  for  the  direction  of  the  Canadian 
hands  of  one  or  two  individuals,  was  transferred,    colonies,  when  the  population,  embracing  con- 

*  in  1627,  to  a  powerful  association  called  the  verted  Indians,  did  not  exceed  8000 ;  the  French 
Company  of  an  hundred  Partners,  under  the  settlement  in  Canada  rapidly  progressed,  and 
special  management  of  the  celebrated  cardinal  as  it  rose  in  power,  and  assumed  offensive  opera- 
Richelieu.  The  primary  object  of  this  company  tions  on  the  New  England  frontier,  the  jealousy 
was  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  to  the  Catholic  of  the  British  colonists  was  roused,  and  both 
faith ;  the  secondary,  an  extension  of  the  fur  parties,  aided  alternately  by  the  Indians,  carried 
trade,  of  commerce  generally,  and  the  discovery  on  a  destructive  and  harassing  border  warfare, 
of  a  route  to  the  Pacific  ocean  and  China,  The  hostilities  waged  by  the  Indians  were 
through  the  great  rivers  and  lakes  of  New  dreadful;  setting  little  value  on  life,  they  fought 
France.  Tliis  oompahy  held  Canada,  or  New  with  desperation,  and  gave  no  quarter;  pro^ 
France,  with  the  extensive  privileges  of  a  feudal  tected  by  the  natural  fastnesses  of  their  country, 
seigniory  under  the  king ;  a  monopoly  of  trade  they  chose  with  safety  their  own  time  for  action, 
was  also  granted,  the  king  reserving  only  for  the  and  when  they  had  enclosed  their  enemies  in 
benefit  of  all  his  subjects  the  cod  and  whale  a  defile  or  amidst  the  intricacies  of  the  forest, 
fisheries  in  the  gulf  and  coasts  of  St.  Lawrence;  the  war  whoop  of  the  victor,  and  the  death 
and  to  such  colonists  as  might  not  be  servants  shriek  of  the  vanquished  was  almost  simultane- 
of  the  company  was  secured  the  right  of  trading  ously  heard ;  and  while  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
with  the  Indians  for  peltries.  The  first  vessels  served  for  food  to  the  savage,  the  scalped  head 
despatched  by  this  company  for  Quebec  were  of  the  white  man  was  a  trophy  of  ^ory,  and  a 
captured  by  the  English.    In  1628  a  squadron    booty  of  no  inconsiderable  value  to  its  possessor. 

of  English  vessels,  under  the  command  of  David    The  FVencbj  reiuforoed  fiom  fiufope^  sent  a 
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strong  force  in  February  1690,  who  massacred  it  with  the  British  colonies,  who  had  now  cast 
the  greater  part  of  the  Indians  of  Skenectaday.  off  their    allegiance  to  the   mother    country. 
This  had  tFie  effect  of  inducing  the  Iroquois  and  About  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1775,  the 
other  nations  to  become  more  closely  .attached  American    forces    invaded    Canada    by    Lake 
to  the  English,  and  the  French  were  compelled  Champlain,  and  from  the  sources  of  the  Ken- 
to  act  OD  the  defensive,  and  keep  within  their  nebec  river.     Montreal,   Chamblyi  St.  John*8, 
territory ;  at  this  crisis  the  New  England  colonies  Longneuil,  and  other  important  posts  soon  fell 
came  to  a  mutual  understanding,  and  formed  a  into  their  hands.    The  Canadians  nobW  exerted 
coalition  for  their  self-defence.    The  French,  themselves  to  preserve  Canada  for  England,  and 
feeling  secure  in  their  dominions,  pushed  on  with  success,  the  Americans  being  obliged  to 
tbeir  out-posts  by  means  of  the  fur  traders  with  evacuate  the  province.    From  this  period  (1776) 
vigour,  but  while  preparing  to  take  the  field,  to  1812  Canada  remained  free  from  a  foreign 
the  news  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  France  enemy,  and    rapidly  rose   in    population    and 
sadEbgland  arrived,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  prosperity.    The  Americans,  however,  thinking 
of  Frontenac,  the  Canadian  governor,  who  died  the  period  a  propitious  one,  resolved  to  declare 
is  the  following  year.  war  against  England  and  invade  Canada.    The 
The  renewal  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  determined  and  loyal  conduct,  however,  of  the 
and  France  in  1702  led  to  hostilities  in  America.  Canadians  of  Lower  Canada  effectually  pre- 
Uader  several  French  governors,  the  warfare  was  vented  the  Americans  from  making  an  imprea- 
oDotinoed  till  the  year  1755,  when  the  adminis-  sion  on   the  province,  though  Upper  Canada 
tration  of  the  marquis  de  Vaudreuil  de  Cavagnal  continued  to  be  the  scene  of  hostilities.  General 
wtt  auspiciously  opened  by  the  defeat  of  the  Hull  and   his  whole  army  surrendered  to  a 
breve  but  rath  general  Braddock,  in  one  of  the  small' force,  but  the  Americans  strained  every 
defiles  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.   Braddock,  nerve  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  the  lakes;  they 
ttcDstomed  to  European  rather  than  to  Indian  landed  and  took  possession  of  York,  the  capital 
warfare,  neglected   every  precaution  of  scouts  of  Upper  Canada,  and  destroyed  the  public 
lod  advance  posts ;  refused  to  listen  to  any  pre-  build mgs,  and  the  British  were  obliged  to  retire 
cautions  against  the  French  and  their  Indian  along  the  lake,  towards  Burlington  bay,  leaving 
sUies,  who,  when  the  enemy  had  entered  a  gorge  the  whole  Niagara  frontier,  containing  a  very 
vbere  retreat  was  almost  impossible,  pour^  on  large  proportion  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  devoted  British,  from  their  ambuscades,  a  Upper  Canada,  in  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
deadly  fire,  under  which  the  soldiers  of  the  un-  Lieutenant-colonel  Harvey,  however,  conceived, 
fortunate  Braddock  fell  rapidly  without  even  the  and  executed,  the    project  of   surprising  the 
aatisraction  of  seeing  or  meeting  their  foes ;  the  enemy  in  the  night.     Before  day  on  the  6tfa 
death  of  their  leader  was  the  signal  that  further  June,  he  entered  the  enemy's  camp,  killed  and 
advance  was  hopeless,  and  to  the  credit   of  wounded  a  great  number,  and  retired  carrying 
George  Washington,  the  second  in  command,  off  two  generals  and  120  prisoners.    This 'affair 
he  lueceeded  in  rescuing  the  remainder  of  the  so  effectually  disconcerted  the  Americans,  that 
snoT.   The  campaign  of  1755  was  closed  in  Oc-  they  returneid  hastily  to  Fort  George,  opening 
toba  by  the  British  retiring  to  Albany  after  re^  to  the  British  the  communication  with  part  of 
inforcing  the  garrison  of  Oswego,  but  without  the  Niagara  frontier,  and,  in  fact,  saving  for  the 
the  intended  attack  on  Crown  Point    France,  time  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  province, 
aware  of  the  importance  of  Canada,  sent  out.  From  this  time  the  contest  was  kept  up  with 
early  in  the  ensuing  year,  a  large  body  of  chosen  various  success,  but  with  considerable  loss  of 
fenopt  under  the  command  of  the  experienced  life  and  property,  till  the  end  of  1814,  when, 
Bujor-general  the  marquis  de  Montcalm,  who  soon  after  this,  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
toon  invested  Fort  Oswego,  and  oompellexl  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  at 
Sarriflon  to  surrender ;  in  the  next  year's  cam-  Ghent,  which  was  afterwards  ratified  and  pro- 
psign  Fort  George  was  invested  and  captured,  claimed  at  Washington. 

and  the  English  prisoners,  amounting  to  nearly  The  immense  territory  of  Canada  was  divided 
M)  regular  troops  of  his  majesty's  service,  were  into  two  governments,  so  early  as  the  year  1791. 
brutally  massacred  while  on  their  march  to  Fort  The  boundary  between  the  provinces  corn- 
Edward,  by  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French,  menced  at  Pointe  au  Baudot,  on  Lake  St. 
Tbifl  monstrous  deed  helped  to  hasten  the  Francis,  about  55  miles  above  Montreal,  run- 
(fownfal  of  the  French  dominion  in  Canada,  ning  northerly  to  the  Ottawa  river,  up  that 
for  ^  deepest  passions  were  excited  against  river  to  its  source  in  Lake  Temiscaming,  and 
those  who  sanctioncsd  or  permitted  it.  The  thence  due  N.  to  the  Iludson^s  Bay  boundary, 
campaign  of  1759  opened  with  a  plan  of  com-  The  territory  of  Lower  Canada  being  comprised 
biied  operations  by  sea  and  land  against  Canada,  within  the  45th  and  52nd  degrees  of  N.  Lat.,  and 
and  the  capture  of  Quebec  may  be  said  to  have  the  parallels  of  57.  50.  to  80.  6.  of  w.  Although 
decided  the  fate  of  the  French  dominion  in  we  have  given  under  this  article  the  history  of 
Guutda.  See  Qusbbc.  The  garrison  at  Mon-  both  provinces,  being  intimately  connected  with 
•'•al  capitulated,  and  by  the  treaty  between  each  other,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  infor- 
F^ee  and  England  in  1763,  the  former  resigned  mation  of  other  kinds  under  the  respective  heads 
jllfarther  pretensions  to  Canada  and  Nova  of  Lower  and  Uppkr  Canada.  See  the  two  fol- 
Scolia.  lowinsr  articles. 

The  population  of  Canada,  on  its  conquest  by  CANADA,  Lowkr,  occupying  both  banks  of 

the  Bri^h,  was  about  65,000,  inhabiting  a  nar-  the  majestic  river  St.  Lawrence,  is  remarkable 

nwr  strip  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law-  for  its  picturesque  beauties,  presenting  to  the 

jeoee,  and    chiefly    employed   in    agriculture,  eye  alternations  of  vast  ranges  of  mountains, 

Civil  and  religious  liberty  was  granted  to  them  magnificent  rivers,  immense  lakes,  boundless 

by  their  new  masters  ;  but  the  English  were  forests,  extensive  prairies jTor  natural  meadows), 

WW  obliged  to  eontefid  for  the  preaerratioD  of  and  foaming  cataracts.    The  eastern  parts  are 
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bi{(b|  mountaiDOus,  and  covered  with  forests  on  perpendicular  cliffs),  and  frequently  used  as  the 
both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  very  banks  hiiphway  of  the  territory :  behind  it  the  land 
of  the  river;  on  the  northern  side  the  mountains  rises  into  round  hig:h  hills  well  wooded.  The 
run  parallel  witli  the  river  as  far  up  as  Quebec^  chief  rivers  are  the  Risti^uche,  into  which  fall 
when  they  take  a  course  to  the  W.  and  8\v.  as  far  the  Pscudy,  Goummitz,  Guadarngpuichone,  Mic- 
as the  extremity  of  the  western  limits :  on  the  8.  tone,  and  Matspediac,  the  Grand  and  little  Nou- 
side  of  the  river  the  mountainous  rani^  does  not  velle,  Grand  and  Little  Cascapediac,  Caplin, 
reach  within  60  miles  of  Quebec,  when  it  quits  Bonaventure,  East  Nouvelle.  and  Port  D^oiel 
the  parallel  of  the  river,  and  runs  in  a  SW.  and  that  discharge  themselves  into  the  bay  of  Cha- 
B.  direction  into  the  United  States.  The  latter  leurs;  Grand  and  Little  Pabos,  Grand  and  Little 
mountains  (on  the  s.  of  the  St.  Lawrenc;)  are  River,  and  Mai  Bay  river  flowing  into  the  Golf 
known  by  the  name  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  rise  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  river  Sc  John,  nb.  and 
abruptly  out  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  at  sw.  branches,  fall  into  Gaspe  hay:  there  are 
Perce,  between  the  bay  of  Chaleur  and  Gasp^  also  many  lakes.  The  country  comprised  be> 
cape;  entering  the  United  States,  they  divide  tween  the  western  boundary  of  Gasp£  and  the 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  basin  of  the  Ohio,  R.  of  the  Chaudiere  river,  has  a  front  along  the 
their  loftiest  elevation  being  from  3000  to  4000  St.  Lawrence  river  ta  the  N\V.  uf  257  miles,  and 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  is  bounded  on  the  SB.  by  the  high  lands  dividing 
The  most  northerly  and  easterly  section  of  the  British  from  the  United  States*  territories, 
the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  extending  from  The  aspect  of  this  territory,  embracing  ahoiit 
Ance  au  Sablon.  on  the  Labrador  coast,  to  the  }9,000  square  miles,  is  not  so  mountainous  aa 
Saguenay  river,  Lat.  48. 6.,  Long.  69.  37.,  occu-  the  opposite  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  it  may 
pies  a  front  uf  650  miles,  of  which  we  know  more  properly  be  characterised  as  a  hilly  re^on 
little  more  than  the  appearance  of  the  coast,  as  abounding  in  extensive  valleys.  The  immediate 
explored  from  time  to  time  by  flshers  and  hunters,  border  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  flat,  soon,  however, 
A  bold  mountainous  country  in  general  cha-  rising  into  irregular  ridgeSf  and  attaining  an 
racterises  the  coast  line.  The  country  between  elevated  and  extensive  tableau, 
these  two  points,  is  well  watered  by  numerous  The  last  section  of  Lower  Canadai  s.  of  the 
rivers,  amoD|?  which  may  be  mentioned  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  that  highly  valuable  tract  w. 
Grande  and  Petite  Ber^ronnes,  the  Portneuf,  of  the  river  Chaudiere,  fronting  the  St.  Lavr- 
Miksisiquinak,  Betsiamites,  Bustard,  Manicou-  rence,  and  having  in  the  rear  the  high  land  of 

gan,  Ichimanipistic  (or  Seven  Islands),  St.  John,  Connecticut.  The  superficial  extent  of  this  tract 

t.  Austin*s,  and  Esquimaux.     Little  is  known  is  18,864  miles,  containing  17  counties*  and  a 

of  these  rivers  but  tneir  embouchures.    There  population  of  200,000.    The    physical    aspect 

are  no  roads  along  the  coast,  and  the  only  set-  varies  throughout  this  extensive  section.   At  the 

tlement  of  any  consequence   is    at   Portneuf,  mouth  of  the  Chaudiere  the  banks  of  the  St. 

a  trading  mart  belonging  to  the  King's  Post  Lawrence  still  retain  the  characteristic  boldness 

Company,  who  possess,  under  lease  from  the  for  which  they  are  remarkable  at  Quebec  and 

Crown,  the  exclusive  right  of  bartering,  hunting.  Point  I^vi,  but,  proceeding  westward,  they  gra- 

and  fishing  over  this  vast  territory,  and  even  to  dually  subside  to  a  moderate  elevation  till  they 

Uie  westward  of  the  Saguenay.    The  tract  is  sink  into  the  flats  of  Baie  du  Febre,  and  form 

termed  the  king's  domain,  and  formed  part  of  the  marshy  shores  of  Lake  St.  Peter,  whence 

the  united  farms  of  France.  the  country  becomes  a  richly  luxuriant  plain. 

The  second    division,  comprtbed   within  the  Several  bold  and  conspicuous  mountains  rise  in 

mouths  of  the  Saguenay  and  St.  Maurice  rivers,  an  isolated  manner  from  the  valleys  or  plains 

(which  form  the  great  highways  to  the  northern  of  Yama^ka  and   Chambly.    This  territory  is 

territories),  is  nearly  200  miles  in  length;  Quebec  profusely  watered   by  numerous  rivers,   lakes, 

city  being  nearly  equidistant  from  each  river,  and  rivulets  winding  in  every  direction.    The 

From  Quebec  to  the  Saguenay  there  is  a  bold  chief   rivers   are  the  Chaudiere  (forming  the 

and  strongly  defined  range  of  mountains.    Be-  boundary  to  the  eastward),  the  Becanoour,  Ni- 

yond  this  the  country  is  flat  and  undulating,  with  colet   (two    branches),    St.   Francis,   Yamaska, 

chains  of  hills  of  moderate  height,  well  watered  Richelieu  (or  Chambly),  Chateauguay  and  SaU 

by  numerous  lakes  and  rivers;  among  the  latter  mon ;  all  but  the  three  last  have  their  sources 

are  the  St.  Ann's,  the  duGouffre,  Black  river,  &c  within  the  province.    The  chief  lakes  are  the 

The  country  l^ing  between  the  St.  Maurice  river  Memphramagog  (part  in  Canada,  part  in  the 

andthe  junction  of  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence,  United  States),  Skaiswaninipus,  Tomefobi,  St. 

is  slightly  elevated  into  table  ridges,  with  occa-  Fraacn,  Nicolet,  Pitt,  William,  Th>ut,  and  many 

sional  abrupt  acclivities  and  small  plains.    The  smaller  ones. 

province  on  the  s.of  the  St.  Lawrence  has  a  sea-        The  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  is  formed  by  the 

coast  extending  350  miles  from  Cape  Chat  round  western    coast  of  Newfoundland,  the    eastern 

to  the  head  of  Ristigouche  bay.  shores  of  Labrador,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 

This  large  tract  of  territory  has  been  as  yet  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  by  part  of 
but  very  superficially  explored ;  the  face  of  the  Nova  Scotia  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton ; 
country  is  uneven,  with  a  range  of  mountains  communicating  with  the  Atlantic  by  three  dif- 
skirting  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  N.,  and  another  ferent  channels,  the  Gut  of  Canso  (a  narrow  pas- 
at  no  remote  distance  from  the  shores  of  Ris-  sage  dividing  Cape  Breton  from  Nova  Scotia), 
tigouche  river  and  bay  of  Chaleurs;  between  a  wider  and  main  channel  between  Cape  North 
these  ridges  is  an  elevated  and  broken  valley,  in  Cape  Breton  isle,  and  Cape  Bay  in  New- 
occasionally  intersected  by  deep  ravines.  The  foundland,  and  the  narrow  straits  of  Belletsle 
district  is*well  wooded,  and  watered  by  numerous  separating  the  Labrador  coast  from  Newfound- 
rivers  and  lakes ;  the  soil  is  rich,  yielding  abun-  land.  Several  islands  exist  in  the  gulf;  the  one 
dantly  when  tilled.  The  sea  beach  is  low  (with  most  dangerous  to  ^navigate  is  in  the  principal 
thetixceptionof  Cape  Gasp6,  which  is  high  with  entraaee,  between'  Newfoundlaod   and   Cape 
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BretoDy  it  is  named  St.  Paul  (Lat  47.  12.  N.,  cinates  to  powder,  yet  by  fracture  apparently 
Long.  60. 11.  w.  Compass  variation  23.  45-  w.)  '  granite:  marble  is  abundant,  and  plumbago  of 
Owing  to  its  position,  the  steepness  of  itsjhores,  the  finest  quality.  The  iron  mines  of  St.  Mau- 
and  the  dense  fogs' frequent  on  this  coast,  St.  rice  have  long  been  celebrated,  and  t|^e  metal 
Paul  is  much  in  want  of  a  lighthouse:  the  isle  is  (prepared  with  wood)  b  considered  equal  if  not 
small  and  barren.  On  the  8.  side  of  the  bay  is  superior  to  Swedish ;  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Prince  Edward's  or  St.  John's  Island,  extending  Canada  is  rich  in  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  other 
in  a  creaoent-like  form  123  miles  in  length,  and  mineral  productions.  The  beautiful  spar  pecu- 
at  iu  narrowest  part  12  in  breadth ;  to  the  north-  liar  to  Labrador,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  has 
ward  axfi  the  Magdalen  islands.  ^  North  of  these  long  been  celebrated ;  some  specimens  are  of  an 
is  Brion's  bland,  and  beyond  this  are  the  Bird  ultramarine  or  brilliant  sky-blue  colour,  others 
isles  or  rocks^  on  one  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  of  a  greenish  yellow,  of  a  red,  and  of  a  fine 
erect  a  lighthouse.  The  principal  rivers  in  this  pearly  grey  tint.  Marble  of  excellent  quality 
province  are : — River  St.  Lawrence,  Ottawa  or  and  of  various  hues  is  found  in  'different  parts  o'f 
Grand  River,  Gatineau,  Si,  Maurice  or  Three  the  country.  The  quantity  of  good  soil  in  Canada, 
Riversy  Charoplain,  Chaudiere,  Richelieu,  and  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  country,  is  equal 
Montmorenci.  See  these  respective  articles.  For  to  that  of  any  part  of  the  globe.  The  best  lands 
the  principal  lakes,  see  Canada,  Upper.   ^  are  those  on  wnich  the  hardest  timber  is  found, 

There  are  here  as  strong  traces  of  an  universal    such  as  oak,  maple,  beech,  elm,  black-walnut,  &c. 
deloi^  as  on  the  lofty  Himalaya  chain :  boulder-    Many  of  the  cedar-swamps,  where  the  cedars  are 
stones  are  common  all  over  the  counter,  some-    not  stunted,  are  mingled  with  ash  of  a  large 
times  rounded  and  piled  in  heaps  to  an  immense    growth,  contain  a  very  rich  soil,  and  are  calcii- 
height  OD  extensive  horizontal  beds  of  lime-    lated  for  the  finest  hemp  grounds.   Fifty  bushels 
stone,  as  if  swept  there  by  the  action  of  water;    of  wheat  per  acre  are  frequently  produced  on  a 
shells  of  various  kinds  are  met  with,  in  particular    farm  where  the  stumps  of  trees,  which  probably 
ftcsh-water  clams,  cockles,  and  periwinkles  in'  occupy  an  eighth  of  the  surface,  have  not  been 
abmidance;    masses  of  the  latter  have  been    eradicated;    sometimes  60  bushelf  occur   per 
found  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of    acre,  and  near  York,  in  Upper  Canada,  100 
Lake  Ontario.    In  the  vicinity  of  large  rivers,    bushels  of  wheat,  were  obtained  from  a  single 
and  ia  many  instances  remote  from  them,  undu-    acre.    In  some  dirtricts  wheat  has  been '  raised 
lations  of  rocks  are  seeii»  exactly  similar  to  what    successively  on  the  same  ground  for  20  years 
are  found  in  the  beds  of  rapids,  where  the  chan-    without  manure.    The  soil  on  the  promontory 
neb  are  waved.    On  the  snores  of  the  Gulf  of    where  Quebec  stands  is  light  and  sandy  in  wome 
Sl  Lawrence,  detached  boulder-stones  of  an    parts,  in  others  it  b  a  mixture  of  loam  and  clay. 
enormous  sice  (20  tons  weight)  are  met  with;    Above  the  Richelieu  rapids^  where  the  mountains 
they  are  very  hard,  of  a  blackuh  grey  colour,    commence  retreating  to  thes.  and  N.,  the  greater 
without  veins,  but  with  pointed  particles  of  a    part  of  the  soil  of  the  low  lands  is  apparently  of 
brilliant  nature :  how  they  came  there  it  b  diffi-    alluvial  formation,  consisting  of  a  light  and 
cult  to  say,  as  the  rocks  of  the  Gulf  shores  are    loose  blackish  earth,  10  or  12  inches  in  depth. 
of  a  slaty  limestone.   The  fossil  organic  remains    The  soil  of  Montreal  island  is  generally  alluvial, 
are  numerous,  and  consist  of  productae,  terebra-    consisting  in  many  places  of  light  sand   and 
t9)m,  orthooeratites,  triloHites,  and  encrinites,    loam,  and  in  others  of  a  stiff  clay  and  horizontal 
which  are  found  in  the  surface  or  upper  strata,    strata  of  limestone  with  animal  remains.   Along 
seldom   beneath.    These  records  of   a  former    the  Ottawa  there  is  a  great  extent  of  alluvial 
sainal  exbtence,  dbtinct  from  any  known  in  the    soil,  and  many  districts  of  fertile  land  are  daily 
present  day,  are  intimately  blended  with  the    brought  into  view  which  were  before  unknown. 
iimestoDe  in  which  they  are  entombed.    So  far  _    In  Lower  Canada  the  temperature  of  the 
ss  it  b  known,  the  geological  structure  of  Canada    seasons  maybe  considered  severe  rather  than 
eihibtts  a  granite  country,  accompanied  with    mild.    The  winter  divides  the  jrear,  commenciug 
calcareous  rocks  of  a  soft  texture,  and  in  hori-    in  November  and  terminating  in  May.     In  De- 
SDBtal  strata.    The  prevailing  rocks  in  the  Al~    cember  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  snow. 
leghany  mountains  are  granite  in  vast  strata.    The  frost  during  this  period  b  generally  intense, 
but  sometimea  in  boulders  between  the  moun-    with  NW.  winds  and  clear  atmosphere,  the  ther- 
taiasandtbe  shore;   greywacke  and  clay-slate    mometer  usually  rbing  during  the  months  of 
also  occur,  with  limestooe'occasiooally ;  various    December,  January,  February,  and  March  from 
other  rocks,  usually  detached,  present    them-    32®  to    25^    below    zero — Fahrenheit.      From 
selves;  in  Kamouraska  and  St.  Ann's  parbhes    Quebec  to  Montreal  the  St.  Lawrence  ceases  to 
large  misiim  of  primitive  granite  rbe  in  sharp    be  navigable,  and  serves  as  a  road  for  the 
cunical  hills  (one  b  500  feet  high)  in  some  places,    sleighs  and  carrioles.    The  body  of  the  carriole 
with  smooth  sides  and  scarcely  a  fissure,  and    varies  in  shape  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
b  other  places,  full  of  fissures  and  clothed  with    owner,  sometimes  like  that  of  a  phaeton,  or  gig, 
pine-trees  which  have  taken  root  therein ;  the    or  a  chariot,  or  family  coach  ;  the  body  b  placed 
whole  country  appearing  as  if  the  St.  Lawrence    on  what  are  called  runners,  which  resemble  in 
had  at  one  period  entirely  covered  the  land.    In    form  the  irons  of  a  pair  of  skaits,  rising  up  in 
the  Gstf p6  dbtrict  there  have  been  obtained  nu-    front  for  the  same  purposes.    The  high  runners 
meroos  and  beautiful  specimens  of  quartz,  in-    are  about  18  inches,  but  generally  the  carriole 
dttding  a  great  variety  of  cornelians,  agates,    b  about  12  inches  above  the  snow,  over  which 
opab,  and  jaspers :  coal  indications  have  also    it  glides  with  great  ease  on  a  level  surface  with- 
been  traced.    Among  the  mountains  to  the  mv.    out  sinking  deep ;   but  when  cahots  (narrow 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  have  been  obtained  iron,    ridges  with  deep  furrows)  are  found  in  the  snow 
felspar,  hornblende,  native  iron  ore,  granite,  and    the  motion  is  like  rowing  a  boat  against  a  hard 
a  kind  of  stone  very  common  in  Canada,  called    sea,  producing  a  sensation,  until  accustomed  to 
liaiestone  granite,  it  being  limestone  that  cal*    it,  somewhat  uke  sea-sicknesa*    The  carriole  b 
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ofteo  mounted  with  lilver,  and  orDamented  with  the  other  of  the  lakes.     The  s1^giHinTef% 

expensive  furs.    The  dretis  of  the  Canadian  un-  when  they  see  no  other  chance  of  escape,  make 

dergoea  at  this  period  a  complete  change ;  the  the  horses  endeavour  to  leap  the  chink  at  foil 

hat  and  bonnet  rouge  are  thrown  aside,  and  gallop  with  the  sleigh  behind  them,  at  the  risk 

fur  caps.,  fur  cloaks,  and  fur  gloves  are  put  in  of  being  engulfed  in  the  lake.    A  snow  storm 

requisition,  with  worsted  hose  over  as  well  as  is  another  source  of  danger  to  the  Americas 

under  boot^.    Those  who  take  exercise  on  foot  traveller.  While  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  is  taking 

use  snow  shoes  or  mocassins,  which  are  made  of  place  it  is  accompanied  by  a  violent  gale  of 

a  kind  of  net-work,  fixed  on  a  frame  and  shaped  wind,  which  drifts  the  lirht  snow  along  witk 

like  a  boy's  paper  kite,  about  2  feet  long  and  great  velocity,  and  raises  clouds  from  the  earth, 

18  inches  broad:  these  cover  so  mucli  of  the  which  obscure  and  confuse  everything.  *  Below 

surface  of  the  snow  that  the  wearer  vinks  but  a  Quebec  the  St.  Lawrence  is  not  frozen  orer,  bnt 

very  few  inches,  even  when  the  snow  is  softest.  the  navigation  is  impeded  by  the  large  masses  gi* 

The  habitations  of  the  Canadians  are  also  ice  which  are  floated  down  the  river  from  the 
secure  against  the  power  of  intense  cold.  The  upper  districts,  and  kept  in  motion  by  the  corn- 
walls  of  the  houses  are  usually  plastered  on  the  bined  action  of  the  current  at  the  narrows  oppo- 
outside  to  preserve  the  stones  from  moisture,  site  Quebec,  and  the  diurnal  influence  of  the 
which,  if  acted  upon  by  the  frost,  is  liable  to  ocean  tiden.  To  cross  the  river  at  these  times 
split  them ;  and  the  apartments  are  heated  with  is  a  dangerous  bnt  constantly  performed  opera- 
stoves.  The  result  of  intense  cold  (such  as  ia  tioo.  The  period  chosen  is  high  water,  when 
felt  in  Canada)  is,  if  not  guarded  against,  similar  the  large  masses  of  ice  are  lUmost  stationary ; 
to  that  of  intense  heat.  A  cold  iron  during  a  the  canoe  is  then  launched,  the  people  tbereia 
Canadian  winter,  when  tightly  grasped,  blisters  heing  provided  with  ropea,  boat-hooks,  and 
and  bums  with  nearly  equal  facility  to  a  hot  paddles.  When  a  sheet  of  ioe  b  arrived  at,  the 
iron,  heat  in  both  cases  being  the  cause;  its  passeugersjumpout  thereon,  drawing  the  canoe 
passing  into  the  body  from  the  iron,  or  into  the  after  them  until  they  come  to  another  opening, 
iron  from  the  body,  being  equally  injurious  to  and  then  again  launch  their  fragile  conveyance, 
vitality.  From  a  similar  cause  the  incautious  which  is  pushed  towards  another  aheet  of  ice, 
traveller  in  Canada  is  burnt  in  the  face  by  a  ^^^  soon;  the  greatest  dexterity  being  necessaiy 
very  cold  wind,  with  the  same  sensatbns  aa  to  avoid  being  crushed  to  pieces,  canoe  and  all, 
when  exposed  to  the  blast  of  an  eastern  sirocco,  between  two  of  the  hu^  masses  of  ioe  when 
The  term  frost-bitten  is  the  effect  produced  by  coming  together  with  a  violent  crash, 
extreme  cold  when  accompanied  by  a  sharp  As  soon  as  the  winter  seta  in  the  farmer  is 
biting  wind.  If  snow  is  rubbed  in  in  due  time  obliged  to  house  all  his  cattle,  sheep,  and 
there  is  a  probability  of  saving  the  part  affected,  poultry,  when  those  destined  for  winter  vse  are 
if  not.  or  if  heat  be  applied,  not  only  is  the  skin  killed  before  they  lose  any  of  the  (at  acquired 
destroyed,  but  the  part  adjacent  is  irrecoverably  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  No  salt  is 
lost  The  longwcontioued  action  of  snow  or  cold  necessary  to  preserve  them  ;  they  are  exposed 
on  the  animal  frame  is  inevitable  death ;  at  first  to  the  frost  for  a  short  time,  become  as  hard  as 
a  degree  of  languor  is  felt,  to  this  succeeds  an  ice,  and  in  this  state,  packed  in  casks  or  boxes  with 
irresistible  drowsiness,  which,  if  indulged  in,  anow,  are  preserved  from  the  external  air.  At  the 
is  surely  fatal.  end  of  four  or  five  months  they  are  still  perfectly 

The  severity  of  the  winter,  however,  is  not  aa  good,  and  are  thawed  for  use  with  cold  water; 
obstacle  to  out-door  amusement,  though  it  stops  warm  fluid  would  render  them  perfectly  useless, 
the  navigation  of  rivers  and  the  cultivation  of  Fish  are  also  preserved  in  a  similar  manner,  and. 
the  soil ;  on  the  contrary,  winter  in  Canada  is  it  is  stated  may  be  restored  to  life  in  lour  or  five 
the  season  of  jov  and  pleasure,  the  cares  of  busi-  days  after  being  immediately  froxen  when  taken 
neAS  are  laid  aside,  and  all  classes  and  ranks  in-  out  of  the  wj^ter.  From  these  circumstanoesy 
dulge  in  a  general  carnival ;  visiting  is  in  active  housekeeping  is  cheaper  \a  winter  than  in  sum- 
play  between  friends,  neighbours,  and  relatives ;  raer.  About  the  first  week  in  M&J  ^he  snow  has 
regular  city  and  town  balls,  and  irregular  pic-  alldisappeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec, 
nic  country  parties  (where  each  guest  brings  his  ^nd  the  ice,  which  had  been  accumulating  intJbe 
d ish)  are  the  rage.  Travell ing  over  frozen  rivers  great  lakes  and  rivers,  rushes  down  in  almost  in- 
or  lakes  is,  however,  not  unattended  with  real  credible  ouantities  towards  the  ocean,  which 
danger,  the  sleigh,  its  horses  and  passengers,  again  dashes  it  inland  with  the  impetuosity  of 
being  not  unfrequently  engulfed  and  sacked  the  gulf  tides,  presenting  an  extraordinary  and 
beneath  the  ice,  there  being  no  warning  of  the  almost  terrific  scene.  Sometimes  the  St.  Law- 
danger  until  the  horses  sink,  dragging  the  car-  rence  is  choked  up  from  bank  to  bank  with 
riole  and  its  inmates  after  them.  In  general  the  masses  of  ice  from  400  to  500  yards  in  diameter, 
weak  or  thin  places  are  of  no  great  extent ;  and  l^he  navigation  of  the  river  is  said  not  to  be 
when  the  horses  are  found  to  be  sinking,  the  open  till  they  disappear.  Vessel  attempting  to 
passengers  instantly  leap  out  on  the  strong  ice,  get  out  of,  or  to  enter  the  St  Lawrence  while 
seize  the  ropes,  which,  with  a  running  nooae,  are  the  ioe  is  forming  or  disappearing,  are  frequently 
placed  ready  for  such  an  emer^cy  on  every  lost  by  being  embayed  and  crushed  to  pieoes 
9letgh-horse*8  neck,  and,  by  their  pulling,  the  during  a  severe  storm.  Tha  severest  winters 
animal,  half  strangled,  rises  to  the  surface,  floats  are  generally  accompanied  by  NS.  winds,  which 
on  one  side,  and  is  then  drawn  out  on  the  strong  convey  from  Labrador  and  by  the  icy  pole  new 


ever.  The  travdAer  on  the  froten  rivers  and  brilliant  and  assume  various  Torms.  The  sum- 
lakes  also  incurs  great  danger  from  the  large  mer  is  usually  ushered  in  by  moderate  rains  and 
cncka  and  openings whifch  ran  from  one  tide  to    a  rapid  rise  in  the  meridiaft  hea^  though  tha 
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rnigkt^  mn  itill  cold;  but  in  June,  Jqly,  and  spread  a  large  man  of  floating  industry  and  ca^ 
August  the  heat  becomes  great,  and,  for  a  few  pital  over  the  country.  Thus  possessed  of  the 
days,  oppressive,  the  thennometer  ranging^  from  means  of  a  comfortable  existence  the  Canadian 
Sir  to  95*  in  the  shade,  but  the  average  heat  enjovs  a  life  of  pleasing  toil,  and  evinces  by  the 
seldom  eKcedsyS**,  During  the  summer  months  Ughtsomeness  or  his  heart  and  the  hospitality 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  electric  fluid  in  the  at-  and  sociability  of  his  manners  the  blessings  de- 
mosphere,  and  the  vividness  of  the  lightning  rivable  from  an  enjoyment,  on  no  harsh  terms,  of 
and  loudness  of  the  thunder  are  sometimes  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  true  Canadian,  al- 
appalling.  though  fond  of  pleasure  and  social  happiness,  is 

Xa  Canada  becomes  clewed,  and  its  swamps  rather  a  sedentary  being,  and  of  a  staid,  often 
drained,  the  health  of  its  inhabitants  is  ma-  sombre,  deportment ;  peculiarly  attached  to  the 
terially  benefited,  and  they  may  be  said  in  locality  which  gave  him  birth,  devoted  to  the  pre- 
reseral  to  enjoy  as  salubrious  an  atmosphere  as  cepts  of  the  religion  in  which  he  was  educated, 
England,  while  the  heat  of  summer  is  less  relax-  and  sincerely  affectionate  in  his  respect  for  thoJ>e 
ing  and  the  cold  of  winter  more  bracing  than  at  whom  he  considers  his  immediate  superiors. 
New  York  or  any  part  of  the  United  States.  As  Although  unlettered  (in  the  European  sense  of 
regards  agricnlture,  the  lengthened  winter  of  the  term)  himself,  the  Canadian  is  ever  ready  to 
Lover  Canada  is  certainly  not  on  the  whole  un-  pay  tribute  to  those  who  possess  mental  endow- 
fsvoarable  to  the  tiller  of  the  ground.  Inents,  the  more  so  if  it  be  accompanied  by  moral 

This  ooantry  was. densely  peopled  by  a  dark  worth;  quick  to  resent  an  insult^  yet  ready  to 
race  termed  Indians  when  first  diKovered  by  forgive;  warm,  even  enthusiastic  in  his  friend- 
Eufopeansj  bat  as  colonization  extended  the  ship,  but  bitter  and  implacable  in  his  enmity 
coloured  population  has  been  destroyed  by  the  when  thoroughly  roused ;  in  fine,  fulfllline  with 
whites.  A  few  of  the  aborij^nes  still  exist  in  the  a  sacred  fidelity  the  social  duties  which  the  ob- 
lower  province,  and  their  number*  are  de-  li^tions  of  society  impose,  the  Canadian  may, 
creasing  so  fast  that  the  race  will  probably  be  with  all  the  faults  and  imperfections  to  which 
ere  long  extinct.  The  earliest  European  census  human  nature  is  prone,  be  esteemed  one  of  the 
of  Lower  Canada  was  in  1622,  when  Quebec,  finest  specimens  of  our  race.  The  Canadian 
then  a  small  village,  did  not  contain  more  than  lady  is  neither  English  nor  French,  but  com- 
50  persons.  A  general  capitation  took  place  in  bining  the  elements  of  each  :  she  possesses  less 
1676,  since  whtch  time  the  increase^  according  to    numerous  ideas  than  vivid  emotions,  and,  though 

roUic  documents,  hfa»  teen  from  8415  to  deficient  in  the  nervous  intellect  of  a  Scotch 
11,917;  the  rapid  increase  of  late  years  being  woman,  she  has  the  fervour  of  the  Italian  and  • 
evidently  aacribable  to  emigration  from  Europe,  the  vivacious  archness  of  the  Parisian.  ^  All  who 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  population  have  visited  theCanadas  agree  that  society  there 
of  each  coonty,  as  g^ven  in  the  census  of  Lower  is  extremely  agreeable,  freed  from  unnecessary 
Canada  for  1831 : — Qttebee  dialrict :  Beauce,  forms,  giving  Xf>  life  an  air  of  delightful  ease 
1 1 ,960 ;  Bellecfaasse,  13,529 ;  Dorchester,  1 1,946 ;    and  sociability. 

Ulet,  13,518 ;  Kamouraska,  14,557  :  Lotbinierc,  As  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  enjoy- 
9151;  Mccantic,  2283;  Montmorenci,  3743;  ments  of  the  people  are  connected  with  their 
OrleMia,  &49;  Portneuf,  12,350;  Quebec,  religious  ceremonies;  the  forms  of  religion  are 
36,173;  Rimouski,  10.061;  Saguenay,  8385.  rigidly  fulfilled  on  the  Sabbath  morn;  the 
3tuUr€ai:  Acadie,  11,419;  Beaoharnois,  16,857;  parish,  or  village  chapel,  is  thronged  with  wor- 
Berthicr,  20,225;  Cbamblv,  15,483 ;  LaChenaye,  shippers  of  both  sexes,  but  the  service  over,  the 
M61  ;  La  Prairie,  18,497  ;'L*A88omption,  12,767;  remainder  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  festivity.^ 
WiMisqui,  8801 ;  Montreal,  43,773 ;  Ottawa,  The  dress  of  the  Habitan  (French  Canadian)  is 
4786;  Richelieu,  16,149;  Rouville,  18,115;  peculiar  as  well  as  his  manners;  it  consists  of 
St.  Hyacintbe,  15,366 ;  Shefford,  5087  ;  Terre-  a  grey  cloth  capot,  or  large  coat  reaching  to  tlie 
boaae  16.623 ;  Two  Mountains.  20,905 ;  Vaud-  knee,  bound  round  the  middle  with  a  sash  of 
leqil,  13,111;  Vercheres,  12  319;  Stanstead,  scarlet ;  the  head  is  surmounted  by  the  bonnet 
1036.  Three  Biven :  Champlain,  6991 ;  bleu,  or  a  light  straw  hat  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
DrmmnoiH),  3566 ;  Nicolet,  12,504 ;  St.  Maurice,  or  a  fur  cap  in  the  dead  of  winter ;  mocassins  of 
16,969;  Sberbrooke,  7104;  Yamaska,  9496.  sole-leather  complete  the  usual  peasant's  dress. 
Gaape:  Bonaventure,  8309;  Gasp£,  5003.  Sum-  The  female  peasant's  costume  is  similar  to  that 
wmty  •/  Lnger  Canatb :  Mon&eal,  290,050  }  worn  in  the  south  of  France,  the  mantelet,  a 
Qaebec,  151,985;  Three  Rivers,  56,570 ;  Gasp^i  dark  jacket,  with  a  stuff  petticoat,  mocassins, 
13^19v— Total,  511,917.  and  a  head-dress  k  la  Fran^aise. 

The  character  of  the  Canadians  partakes  of        Of  the  houses  it  may  be  suflicient  to  observe, 
fbe  sources  whence  they  sprung  ;  if  of  French    that  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  those  of 
^-*at,  levity  and  servility  give  place  to  easi-    the  peasantry  and  farmers  in  Normandy,  and  the 
I,  or  father  mildness  of  manner,  combined    people  of  a  similar  grade  in  Canada ;  the  story, 
I  a  manly  yet  respectful  freedom  of  deport-    seldom  more  than  one ;  built  of  wood ;  white- 
veni;  the  deacendants  of  the  English  lose  the    washed,  and  extremely  clean  within ;  the  chim- 
tidly  and  boorishness  pf  their  ancestors,  and    ney  is  in  the  centre  of  the  building ;  there  is  a 
aataral  saturnine  character  of  tlie  British  is    partition  between  the  kitchen  and  large  apart- 
"id  with  a  pleasing  buoyancy  of  spiriu  and    ments,  where  the  inmates  dwell,  and  tlie  sleep- 
naam  of  action.     The  offspring  of  the    ing  rooms.    Around  the  house  is  a  garden  laid 
original  inhabttanis,  French,  forming  the  great    out  without  the  formal  regularity  of  an  English 
Bajority  of  the  population  (seven-eighths),  de«    horticulturist,  but  abounding  in  fruit  and  vege- 
laenre  a  few  special  remarks  as  to  their  habits    tables,  the  rearing  of  which  devolves  on  the 
aad  maaners.    The  oiass  of  the  people  are  pro-    women  of  the  domicile.    The  farm  lies  around 
prieton  of  land,  and  the  equal  division  of  pro-    the  house,  and  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  the 
fenj  on  the  demise  of  a  parent  contributes  to    rive/  or  lake  furnishes  an  ample  supply  of  the 
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flony  tribe  for  a  cobine,  alwayi  abundant,  often    and  Hoar  trade  promiKa  to  be  a  great  aoaiee  of 
luxurious ;  while  the  rich  maple  yields  a  large    wealth  to  the  colonists.    Horned  cattle,  sheep, 
store  of  sugar  for   the  preservation  of  their    swine,  &c.,  multiply  with  astonishing  rapidi^. 
luscious  summer  fruits  throughout  a  long  and    Fish  oil  is  becoming  an  extensive  article  of  ex- 
dreary  winter.  port,  as  are  also  hides  and  boms.    There  is  a 
Of  the  wild  quadrupeds  of  the  N.  American    large  quantity  of  domestic  manufacture*  msde 
continent,  the  moose  deer  is  the  largest,  being    in  the  colony ;  the  looms  are  upwards  of  13,000 
in  height  seven  feet,  and  weighing  from  ten  to    in  number:  of  linen,  the  quantity  spun  in  ells  is 
twelve  hundred  weight;    though  of  a  savage    1,000,000;  of  flannel,  nearly  an  equal  amount; 
aspect,  the  animal  is  timid  and  moffensive,  even    and  of  woollen  cloth,  1,150,000  ells;  iron  and 
when   attacked  by  the  hunters.      It  is  easily    potash  are  also  manufactured, 
domesticated,  like  the  sheep ;   the  flesh  is  ex-        The  provincial  legislature  consists  of  her  ma- 
ceedingly  delicate  and  nutritious,  and  the  skin    j^ty,  acting  by  the  governor  of  the  province ;  a 
valuable.     There  is  a  great  variety  of  common    legiitlative  council  of  thirty-four  members,  ap- 
deer,  but  the  elk  is  now  rarely  seen.    The  buf-    pointed  by  her  majesty  for  life ;    a  house  of 
falo  or  bison  is  now  seldom  met  with  in  Lower    assembly,  of  eighty-eight  members,  elected  for 
Canada.    Bears  are  numerous,  generallv  blade    four  years,  by  her  majesty's  subjects  resident 
(except  towards  Labrador  and  Hudson s  Bay),    within  the  province,  and  possessied,  for  their 
and  of  greater  size  than  the  European  animal,    own  use  and  benefit,  in  the  counties,  of  real  pro- 
having  been  known  to  weigh  more  than  400    perty  to  the  yearly  value  of  40«.  sterling ;  in  the 
pounds.     The  wolf  of  America  is  large/  than    towns  of  the  yearly  value  of  £5  sterling,  or  pav 
that  of  Europe,  but  more  sly  and  cunning,  and    inr  rent  to  the  amount  of  £10  sterling.     No 
less  gr^^ious.     Wolvereens   are  common  in    religious  disabilities  exist  as  to  electors,  bol 
the  northern  territories,  and  very  powerful  ani-    clergymen  or  Jews  are  ni>t  eligible  as  represents* 
mals.    Foies  are  numerous ;  thougn  the  prevail-    tives.    In  October,  1836,  the  house  of  assembly, 
ing  colour  is  a  bright  red,  some  are  jet  black,    in  an  address  to  the  governor,  declined  to  vote  s 
others  grey  and  white.     Hares  are  abundant,    supply  for  the  payment  of  government  function- 
and  turn  white  in  winter,  as  in  Norway.    Tlie    aries,  and  demanded  an  elective  legislative  coun- 
raccoon  resembles  the  fox,  with  a  head  and  teeth    cil ;    but  durin|^    the    present   year  (1837),  ie 
like  the  dog;   it  is  often  tame,  and  the  fur  is    the  British  parliament,  resolutions,  enforcing  the 
preferable  to  that  of  the  beaver.    Martins,  wild    payment  of  '^necessary  charges,"*  and  refusing  the 
cats,  porcupines,  squirrels,  &c.,  are  abundant  in    demand,  were  passed  by  a  majority  of  318  against 
America.     Beavers  are  numerous.    The  musk    *^6.    The  laws  in  force  in  Lower  Canadaare— 
rat  or  musquash  is  amphibious,  resembles  the    1st.  the  Acts  of  the  British  parliament  which  ex- 
beaver  in  its  habits,  and  is  about  15  inches  in    tend  to  the  colonies :  2nd,  capitulation  and  trea- 
length*      The  otter  is   not  uncommon.      The    ties:   3rd,  the  laws  and   customs  of  Canada 
walrus  is  only  seen  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  and    founded  principally  on  the  jurisprudence  of  th( 
about  Hudson's  Bay;  a  fuU'grown  male  weighs    parliament  of  Paris  as  it  stood  in  1663:  4tli.  the 
4000  lbs.  The  coldness  of  the  climate  of  Lower    criminal  law  of  England,  as  it  stood  in  1774 
Canada  is  unfavourable  to  an  extensive  variety    and  as  explained  by  subsequent  statutes:  5th 
of  birds.  'There  are  varieties  of  the  eagle,  hawk,    the  ordinances  of  the  governor  and  council  esta 
owl,  crow,  swan,  goose,  snipe,  and  grouse,  and    blisbed  by  the  act  of  that  year :  6th,  the  acts  ol 
many  other  smaller  ones.    The  plumage,  how-    the  provincial  legislature  since  1792.    Thejudi- 
ever,  of  the  Anierican  birds  is   more  splendid    ciary  consists  of  a  high  court  of  appeal,  a  oourl 
than  that  of  their  namesakes  in  Europe.     Rep-    of  king's  bench,  presided  over  by  a  chier  justice 
tiles  are  not  numerous;  a  few  snakes  may  be    of  the  province,  and  three  puisne  justices  tot 
found  in  Lower  Canada ;  lixards,  vipers,  tiadd,    the  district  of  Quebec,  another  court  of  king'f 
and  frogs,  are  not  scarce.     Insects  are  abundant,    bench  at  Montreal,  three  provincial  courts,  with 
and  of  beautiful  colours.    The  rivers  of  Canada    a  judge  for  Three  Rivers,  &c.   The  police  of  the 
abound  with  excellent  fish,  among  which  salmon,    country  is  administered  by  unpaid  justices  of  the 
trout,  eel,  perch,  &c.,  are  abundant.     Notwith-    peace.    Trial  by  jury  is  universal  in  all  crimibal 
standing  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  ex-    cases ;  but  in  civil  matters,  the  appeal  to  trial  by 
treme  heat  of  summer.  Lower  Canada  has  a    jury  is  confined  by  statute  to  certain  cases.   Law 
luxuriant  vegetation.      In  the  low    and   light    proceedings  are  in  French  and  English,  and  it 
sandy  soil,  almost  every  species  of  pine  is  pro-    is  not  unususl  to  have  half  the  jury   EuKlish 
duced,  with  cedars  and  swamp  ash.    The  dry    and  the  other  half  French.    Quebec  and  Mon- 
and  more  elevated  lands  yield  oak,  elm,  ash,    treal  are  corporate  cities,  having  each  a  mayor 
and    birch,  of   various  kinds,  maple,  walnut,    and  common  council.     Of  the  laws  it  maybe 
chesnut,  cherry,  hiccory,  hazel,  iron-wood,  &c.    said,  that  the  criminal  code  is  English,  with  some 
There  are  several  varieties  of  oak,  but  they  are    provincial  statutes  not  repugnant  thereto ;  the 
not  so  durable  as  that  of  Britain,  the  fibre  not    admiralty  is  wholly  English;   the  commercial 
being  so  compact  and  strong.    The ,  birch  tribe    laws  of  evidence  are  English.   Quebec  and  Moo* 
is  numerous,  and  the  American  maple  is  a  beau-    treal  are  the  shipping  ports  of  Upper,  as  well 
tiful  tree.    It  is  from  a  variety  of  this  that  the    as  Lower  Canada.    The  value  steriing  of  the 
sugar  is  made,  the  production  of  which,  in  Ix)wer    trade  of  Lower  Canada,  according  to  a  docu- 
Canada,  is  about  25,000  cwts.  annually.    All    ment  received  from  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Lon- 
European  plants,  fruits,  grain,  &c.,  yield  even    don,  was,  in   1831,  imports,  £1,705,623 ;  ex- 
in   greater  abundance  than   in  the  old  world,    ports,  £1,195,512. 

Tobacco,  hemp,  hops,  and  other  articles,  are        The  prevailing  creed  in  Lower  Canada,  is» 
reared  in  great  quantities.  Roman  Catholic ;  the  clergy  of  which  are  edu- 

There  are  manufactories  of  different  articles    cated  in  Canada,  and  have  no  connexion  with  * 
established  at  Montreal  and  Quebec ;  soap  and    the  Pope.    The  church  is  governed  by  a  Romish 
caadlei  are  now  being  expgrtedi  and  the  Cora    bishop  (a  Canadian  born  and  educated),  wtia 
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leoeivefl,  in  addition  to  the  rent  of  fome  lands  ance,  is  distant  from  Toronto  184  m.,  and  from 

of  little  value,  the  sum  of  £1000  per  annum  from  Montreal  189  miles;  in  Lat.  44.8.    Lon^^.  76. 

Great   Britain.     Several  religious  communities  40.  W.    See  Kingston. 

exist ;  namelt ,  the  Hotel  Dieu  de  Montreal,  fouod-        The  Rideau  canal,  which  is,  properly  speaking, 

ed  in  1664,  the  Hotel  Dieu  de  Quebec,  the  Ursu-  a  succession  of  raised  waters  by  means  of  dams, 

lines  de  Quebec,  &c.    Tlie  church  of  England  with  natural  lakes  interspersed,  commences  at 

establishment  consists  of  a  bishop  (of  Quebec)  Entrance  Bay,  a  small  bay  in  the  Ottawa,  12^ 

and  forty  clergymen;  the  Presbyterians  of  the  miles  from  Montreal, and  150  from  Kingston,  in 

church  of  Scotland  are  about  fourteen  in  num-  Lat  45.  30.  N.     Long.  76.  50.  w.     It  joins  the 

her,  and  there  are  twelve  Wesleyan  ministers.  Ridean  river  at  the  Hog*s  Back,  distant  about 

The  number  of  churches  in  Lower  Canada  is  six  miles,  and  opens  a  water  communication 

about  thirty.    One^seventh  of  the  whole  of  the  between  Kingston  and  the  Ottawa,  a  distance  of 

lands  in  the  townships  is  set  apart  as  a  provision  132  m.,  by  connecting  together  several  pieces  of 

for  the  Protestant  church.  water  lying  in   that  direction.     The  Wetland 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  country  where,  canal  connects  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario. 

with  limited  means,  more  exertions  have  been  The  Grenville  canal  renders  the  navigation  of 

made  for  the  promotion  of  public  instruction,  the  Ottawa,  between  the  Rideau  and  Montreal,* 

than  in  Canada;  everv  village  almost  has  its  complete.    The  Montreal  communication  with 

govemmen^schogi.    The  latest  return  (for  1832)  the  Ottawa  by  the  canal,  between  the  former 

sratcs  the  number  of  schools  to  be  1216,  and  of  place  and   Lake  St.  Louis,  at  La  Chine,  near 

Kcliolaiw  3686.     For  the  higher  branches  of  edu-  Montreal,  is  termed  La  Chine  canal.    By  means 

catbn  there  are  various  establishments,  such  as  of  these  useful  works,  a  large  extent  of  country 

the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  at  Montreal;  the  isopened  up  to  tbeindustryof  the  British  settlers. 

New  French  College,  at  Montreal ;  M*Gill  Col-  There  is  a  continuous  steam-boat  communication 

lege,  at  the  same  place,  English.    There  are  in  Upper  Canada  of  about  460  miles,  viz.,  from 

French  colleges  also  at  Quebec,  Chambly,  Nico-  the  Grenville  canal  on  the  Ottawa  to  Niagara, 

let.  and  St.  Hyacinthe;   and   there  are  many  Many  other  canals  are  also  in  contemplation. 

ht;rh  class  public  and  private  schools.     In  many  Beyond  Lake  Su|)erior  the  country  is  excet^dingly 

of  the  colleges  there  are  professorships  of  divi-  dreary;    miles  of  ponds  and  marshes,   uhere 

nily,  of  medicine,  anatomy,  philosopny,  mathe-  the  mud  is  knee  'deep,  are  succeeded  by  open, 

ma'tics.  &c.,  and  the  chairs  are  all  ably  filled.  dry,  sandy  barrens,  terminating  in  forests  of  hem- 

CANADA,  Uppbr.  The  province  of  Upper  lock  and  spruce;  and  then  again  a  regular  alter- 
Canada  is  bounded  on  the  9W.  by  a  line  drawn  nation  of  swamps,  mud,  bog,  windfalls,  and 
through  the  centre  of  the  great  lakes,  and  sepa-  stagnant  water ;  and  in  the  course  of  many  miles 
rating  it  from  the  United  States,  on  the  N.  by  there  is  seldom  a  dry  spot  to  be  found  for  a 
the  Hudson  Bay  territory,  on  the  B.  by  the  Ot-  resting  place ;  in  winter  strong  whiskey  is  frozen 
tawa  and  Lower  Canada,  and  on  the  NW.  by  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  and  in  the  height  of 
the  undefined  boundaries,  or,  it  may  be  said,  by  summer  the  thermometer  is  down  to  36^  Fahren- 
the Pacific  ocean;  comprising  in  round  numbers  heit  at  sun-rise.  A  secondary  sand-stone  forms 
about  100,000  square  miles.  This  territory,  as  the  whole  8.  coast  of  Lake  Superior,  through 
regards  the  inhabited  parts,  is,  in  general,  a  level,  which  the  granite  on  which  it  rests  occasionally  ap- 
champaign  coontrv ;  for  from  the  division  line  pears ;  chalcedony,  cornelian,  jasper,  opal,  agate, 
on  Lake  St.  Francis  to  Sandwich,  a  distance  of  sardonyx,  zeolith,  and  serpentine  (all  silicious 
nearly  600  m.  westerly,  nothing  like  a  mountain  except  the  last  two),  with  iron,  lead,  and  copper, 
occurs,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  country  are  found  imbedded  in  it.  Copper  abounds  in 
is  gently  undulated  into  pleasing  hills,  fine  various  parts  of  the  country.  At  the  Copper- 
slopes,  and  fertile  valleys;  but  a  ridge  of  rocky  mine  river  (Ontanagon,  300  m.  from  the  Sault 
country  runs  north-east  and  south-westerly  de  St.  Marie),  the  copper,  which  is  in  a  pure  and 
tbroogh  the  Newcastle  and  Midland  districts,  malleable  state,  lies  in  connexion  with  a  body 
towards  the  Ottawa  or  Grand  River,  at  the  d is-  of  serpentine  rock,  the  face  of  which  ^it  almost 
tance  of  from  SO  to  100  miles,  from  the  north  completely  overlays.  With  the  exception  of 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  course  of  the  spots  of  sand  opposite  the  mouth  of  Spanish  and 
river  St.  Lawrence.  Further  to  the  N.,  beyond  other  rivers,  the  shore  n.  of  Lake  Huron  iscom- 
tbe  French  river,  which  falls  into  Lake  Huron,  posed  of  naked  rocks;  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan, 
are  immense  mountains,  some  of  great  but  un-  and  Superior,  have  evidently  been,  at  one  time, 
knowD  elevation.  The  country  on  the  N.  and  considerably  higher  than  they  are  at  the  present 
W.  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  of  Lake  Erie,  still  day ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  subsidence  of 
further  W.,  continues  flat  as  far  as  Lake  H  uron,  their  waters  has  not  been  effected  by  slow  drain- 
vith  only  occaabnal  moderate  elevations  of  the  ^,  but  by  the  repeated  destruction  of  their  bar- 
surface,  of  easy  ascent.  In  the  whole  extent  of  riers ;  indeed  these  three  lakes  were  evidently  at 
thia  tract  of  country  there  is  but  a  small  portion  some  distant  period  a  single  body  of  water.  The 
of  it  under  eultivatbn,  the  remainder  being  in  chasm  at  Niagara  Falls  affords  a  clear  indica- 
its  primithre  state,  of  forests,  lakes,  and  rivers,  tion  of  the  geology  of  the  country.  The  different 
The  settlements  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  strata,  first  limestone,  then  fragile  slate,  and 
borden  of  the  great  lake  and  rivers.  The  lakes  lastly  sandstone.  At  Niagara,  the  stratum  of 
of  Upper  Canada  are  innumerable,  a  few  of  those  slate  is  nearly  40  feet  thick,  and  nearly  as  fragile 
best kBown  are — Superior, circumferencel225m.;  as  shale,  crumbling  so  much  as  to  sink  the 
Horoo,  1100  m. ;  Michigan,  1000  m. ;  Erie,  superincumbent  limestone,  and  thus  verify,  to 
7iNI  Ri.;  Ontario,  500  m.;  Simooe.  120  m.;  St.  some  extent,  the  opinion  that  a  retrocession  of 
Clair,  100  m. ;  George,  58  m. ;  Rice  Lake,  58  the  falls  has  been  going  on  for  ages, 
na.  See  Laxbs  Sitpbrior,  Huron,  &c.  Toronto  The  soils  of  Upper  Canada  are  various  ;  that 
■  the  infant  -capital  of  Upper  Canada ;  see  which  predominates  is  composed  of  biown  clay 
ToMOHTo*    KiogatoD,  the  next  town  of  import-  and  loam,  with  different  proportions  of  marl  - 
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iDterfiitxed ;  Irob  U  aboDdant  in  various  parts  of  trees  mott  preTalent  Are,  beedt,  mi^lei  bifcki 
the  provioce.  particularly  at  CharlotteviUe,aboat  elm,  baas,  ash,  oak«  pinei  hioeory,  batter-out, 
eight  miles  from  Lake  Erie ;  it  is  of  that  descrip*  balsam,  haxeli  hemlocK,  cberry,  cedar,  eypresb- 
tion  which  is  deuominated  ithot  ore,  aud  the  flr,  poplar,  sycamore  (vm^  button- wood)^  white 
metal  made  is  of  superior  quality.  At  the  Mar-  wood,  willow,  and  tpmoe ;  the  valuable  sugar- 
mo  ra  iron  works,  about  32  m.  N.  of  the  Bay  of  maple  is  common  in  every  district;  ah  iounente 
Quintd..  on  the  rirer  Trent,  the  iron  ore  is  rich  quantity  of  oak  and  pine  timber  is  annaally 
to  an  excess,  some  specimens  yielding  M  per  sent  down  to  Montreal  and  Quebec;  tobaooo 
cent. ;  it  is  found  on  the  surface,  requiring  only  and  hemp  are  in  process  of  general  enltivatioa ; 
to  be  raided  up :  there  is  abundance  of  the  and  the  potato  of  Europe,  conveyed  to  its  mi- 
requisite  materials  of  limestone  and  pine  fuel  in  ginal  continent,  thrives  luxuriantly!  Wheat  ii 
the  vicinity.  Magnetic ozvde,  red  oiyde,  moun-  the  staple  of  the  province,  and  bears  a  higher 
tain,  or  lake  ore,  and  other  varieties  are  met  price  than  any  other  in  the  Montreal  and 
with  at  this  place.  Black  lead  is  found  also  at  Quebec  markets.  AH  the  Englbh  fruilB,  vege- 
Marmora,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gannanoqui  tables,  and  grains,  flourish  luxuriantly^  and  yieki 
Lake,  and  in  the  eastern  division  of  the  colony,  in  abundance  their  treasures  with  the  amalleit 
where  it  is  said  some  silver  mines  are  known  to    possible  attention. 

the  Indians;  small  specimens  of  a  metal  like  The  quadrupeds  peculiar  to  the  country  are 
silver  have.been  found  at  Marmora ;  twomincaral  fast  disappearing;  the  bisoi^  which  inhabits 
springs  flow  at  Scarborough,  15  m.  east  of  To-  the  western  regk>ns,  is  now  seldom  or  ever 
ronto.  Above  the  Niagara  Falls  is  a  pheno-  Men  near  the  British  settlements;  the  Abm- 
meoon..  termed  the  burning  spring,  the  water  o^  rican  elk  is  the  largest  of  the  deer  kind.  The 
which  is  in  a  constant  state  of  ebullition,  black,  other  wild  quadrupeds  are  similar  to  those 
warm,  and  emitting  so  large  a  portbn  of  sul-  of  Lower  Canada.  There  are  snakes,  but  few  of 
phurated  hydrogen  gas  as  to  light  a  mill  which  n  venomous  nature ;  many  of  them  are  ezqui- 
stood  at  the  place.  The  Indians  speak  of  vol-  sitely  beautiful.  The  rattle-saakea  are  cai^t 
canoes  in  several  parts  of  the  province,  particu-  with  cleft  sticks  bv  the  Indians,  who  instantly 
larly  towards  the  Chippawa  honting-fffounds;  cot  off  their  heads  before  they  have  an  opportu- 
they  would  appear,  however,  to  be  in  an  incipient  nity  of  biting;  in  parts  of  Ohio  they  are  still 
state.  Salt  "licks'*  (springs)  are  numerous;  numerous,  and  in  some  few  spots  in  Upper 
one  at  Salt  Fleet  yielded  a  luirrel  of  salt  a-day.  Canada;  but  to  the  generality  of  Americans  in 
Near  the  Moravian  villages,  on  the  riv.  Thames,  the  long  settled  parts,  or  Canadians,  they  are 
there  are  springs  of  petroleum,  and  a  bituminous  ns  rare  as  to  Europeans.  In  fine  fish,  the  waten 
substance  appears  on  several  of  the  waters  in  of  Upper  Canada  are  unequalled.  The  mosque- 
tbe  NW.  country.  Near  the  Gannanoqui  lake  is  ncnge,  a  rather  rare  fish,  weighing  from  5U  to 
found  a  soft  soap-stone,  with  a  smooth  oily  sur^  ^^  pounds,  is  preferred  to  our  salmon.  The  trout 
face.  Gypsum  is  obtained  in  large  quantitiea,  of  the  upper  lakes  attains  the  size  of  80  or  90 
and  of  excellent  quality,  on  the  Grand,  or  Onse  pounds ;  the  pike  of  Ontark>  weighs  from  three 
river.  Potter's  and  pipe-clay  are  frequent,  and  to  ten  pounds ;  among  the  other  species  are» 
yellow  ochre  is  occasionally  met  with.  dace,  chub,  carp,  mullet,  suckers,  bilb-liah,  lake- 

Of  course,  in  an  extent  of  country  embracing  herrings,  and  eels ;  the  latter  are  not  caught 
between  42  and  50  degrees  of  M.  Lat.  the  climate  beyond  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  where  thev  may  be 
is  various ;  in'  the  settled  townships  it  is  generally  observed  endeavouring  to  ascend  the  slimy  and 
delightful,  neither  so  cold  in  winter  as  Lower    perpendicular  rock. 

Canada,  nor  so  hot  in  summer  as  New  York ;  in  In  1806,  the  population  of  Upper  Canada 
summer  the  wind  blows  two-thirds  of  the  season  was  estimated  at  70,718;  in  1811,  at  77,000; 
from  the  sw.,  i.  e.  along  the  great  lakes.  In  the  war  with  the  United  States  tended  much  to 
spring  and  autumn  this  wind  brings  a  good  deal  check  the  prosperity,  and  with  it  the  increase  of 
of  moisture  with  it.  Of  course  changes  of  wind  population  m  the  province.  Still,  in  1832,  it 
are  accompanied  by  corresponding  alternations  amounted  to  276,963.  For  details  respectini; 
of  weather ;  the  most  sudden  are  to  the  NW.,  the  statistics  of  each  district,  county,  ftc,  we 
followed  by  weather  clear  and  cold,  for  the  refer  our  readers  to  Mtarhdt  Hiatorg  t^thg  BritiMk 
season;   the  longest  storms  of  rain,  and  the    Cohnia, 

deepest  falls  of  snow  are  usually  accompanied  The  government  of  the  colony  has  been  ad- 
by  easterly  winds.  The  winter  of  Upper  Canada,  ministend  since  1791  by  a  lieutenant-governor, 
although  not  at  present  severe,  is  becoming  an  executive,  and  a  legislative  council,  and  a 
milder  every  year,  as  cultivation  extends ;  the  house  of  assembly,  or  representatives.  The  ex- 
l^reat  lakes,  Ontario,  &c  are  alwavs  open  in  ecutive  council  consists  of  six  members  chosen 
the  centre.  It  is  very  seldom  that  tne  roads  in  by  the  crown,  and  the  lieutenant-governor.  The 
Upper  Canada  are  in  a  petfiianent  condition  for  legislative  council  is,  in  fact,  a  deliberative  a»- 
the  use  of  the  sleigh  or  carriole  before  the  sembly,  distinct  from  the  executive  department, 
second  week  in  January,  and  they  are  again  and  composed  of  members  from  various  districts 
broken  up  by  the  end  of  March.    A  remarkable    of  the  province,  who  hold  their  olfice  for  lifei 

Sheoomenon  in  the  climate  of  Upper  Canada,  whose  duties  are  exclusively  legislative,  and  in 
itherto  unaccounted  for,  may  be  denominated  which  all  that  is  done  is  openly  and  publicly 
the  tertian  intervals.  The  greatest  intensity  of  discussed^  The  house  of  assembly  has  repre- 
frost  is  always  remittent  at  the  end  of  the  third  sfntatives  for  counties,  46 ;  for  towns,  4  (Toroiito» 
day,  when  several  days  of  mild  weather  succeed ;  Niagara,  Kingston,  and  Brookville).  Linoola 
thus,  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter  is  never  county  returns  4  members  ;  the  othec  26  eoan- 
sufl'ered  for  more  than  two  or  three  days  at  any  ties,  2  each, excepting  Haldimand,  Kent,  Simooe, 
onetime.  Lennox,  Addington,Frescott,  Russell,  Carlton, 

The  vegetable  kingdom  of  the  upper  province    and  Lanark,  which  return  each  J.     The  pro- 
resemblcs   that  of  Lower  Canada;   the  forest    ceedings  of  the  house  are  in  English,  not  as  in 
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I  Lower  Canada,  in  French ;  the  journnls  leg^u-  f^loyment  for  those  of  the  labourihg  eotnmunity. 
krif  |>rinted,  and  the  debates  in  form,  after  the  The  sales  of  crown  lands  take  place  under  the 
manner  of  the  British  house  of  commons.  The  direction  of  a  commissioner,  on  tlie  first  and 
eiective  franchise,  ftc.  is  the  same  as  in  Lower  third  Tuesday  of  every  month,  in  different  dis- 
CaBMla.  The  law  is  administered  by  a  court  of  tricts.  For  many  years  to  come,  Upp(er  Canada 
king's  bench,  with  two  puisn^  judges,  and  in  will  find  room  for  an  inunense  population ;  its 
each  of  the  U  districts  there  is  a  district  judges  fertile  soil,  the  productive  nature  of  the  soil, 
there  are  also  quarter-sessions,  &c  as  in  Eng-  the  fine  climate,  extensive  water  communication., 
land.  The  magistrates  amount  in  number  to  and  beautiful  scenery,  peculiarly  fit  it  for  the  re- 
nearly  500,  dispersed  over  each  district,  accord-  ception  of  British  emigrants, 
ing  to  its  population  and  extent.  An  extensive  CANARIES,  or  Canary  Islands.  Part  of 
traide  is  carried  on  between  the  upper  and  lower  this  group  of  islands  has  recentl|  been  surveyed, 
piovilioes,  and  a  considerable  trade  also  along  under  .the  direction  of  the  British  government, 
the  American  fh>ntier,  on  the  lakes  and  river  For  this  purpose  \\i»  majesty's  ship,  Etna,  com- 
St.  Lawrence ;  but  the  Upper  Canadians  com-  manded  by  lieutenant  W.  Arlett,  and  the  Raven 
plain,  that  the  Americans  are  allowed  to  bring  cutter,  lieutenant  H.  Kellett,  left  England  the 
every  sort  4>f  grain  and  provisions  into  their  12th  of  November,  1834.  Tlieir  orders  were  to 
province,  while  they  entirely  exclude  the  Cana-  survey  the  western  coast  of  Africa  from  Cape 
dians  from  their  inarkets.  The  circulation  of  Spartel  to  Cape  Bojador ;  and  also,  if  permis- 
tbe  province  is  managed  by  the  incorporated  sion  could  be  obtained,  those  islands  of  the  Ca^ 
banks  of  Upper  Canada.  -  nary  group,  situated  nearest  to  the  coast  of 

The  ertaUbhed  church  of  Upper  Canada  is  Africa.  On  the  29th,  they  anchored  in  Santa 
within  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  CruztBay,  Teneriffe,  where,  on  application,  they 
whuae  subordinates  are  the  archdeacons  of  immediately  obtained  permission  from  the  go- 
Toronto  and  Kingston,  who  have  under  them  vernor-general,  Don  Juan  Mairon,  to  carry  on 
40  clergymen :  the  number  of  churches  of  their  operations.  The  meridian  distances  were 
the  Protestant  faith  throughout  the  provinces  all  measured  from  the  Mole-head,  at  Santa 
being  about  50.  Of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Cruz,  which  was  assumed  at  16. 16.  W'^^'Hreen- 
there  are  in  Upper  Canada,  in  connexion  with  wich,  and  upon  this  position  all  their  lougitude 
the  chorcb  of  Scotland,  21  ministers  and  depend.  Ou  the  14th  of  December,  they  ar- 
preacbers;  of  the  united  synod  of  Upper  Ca-  rived  at  Port  la  Luz,  in  the  island  of  La  Gran 
oada.  20 ;  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  20 ;  Canaria,  the  Great  Canary.  This  island  is 
the  Britiah  Wesleyan  Mission  have  3 preachers;  nearly  circular,  and  about  24  miles  in  diameter, 
cf  the  Baptists  there  are  about  40  or  50  churches,  or  75  miles  in  circumierence.  It  is  mountainous. 
There  are  no  statistical  returns,  showing  the  and  tlie  coast,  ^oerally  speaking,  precipitous, 
ptogresa  of  education  in  Upper  Canada ;  but  Port  la  Luz,  which  affords  good  anchorage  and 
in  each  district  there  are  boards  of  education,  shelter  from  the  prevailing  north-east  winds,  is 
trttsteesofpoblicschoois,  and  government  school-  formed  by  the  Isleta,  a  rucky  peninsula,  whose 
masters,  llie  territorial  appropriations,  with  a  point  of  connexion  with  Canary  is  a  low  sandy 
view  to  provide  means  of  public  instruction,  spot.  Las  Palmas  is  the  capital  of  the  island, 
are  truly  munificent.  There  are  upwards  of  100  see  Palmas,  Las.  A  base  having  been  measured^ 
scholars  in  the  Upper  Canada  college;  the  Vork  a  triangulation  was  carried  completely  round  the 
National  Central  school  gave  instruction,  in  the  island,  whence  the  soundings,  as  well  as  the 
year  ending  April  1833,  to  402  boys,  and  235  coast  line,  were  laid  down  trigonometrically. 
girls.  The  press  of  Upper  Canada  is  unstamped,  The  island  of  Canary  affords  more  anchorages 
paper  nnexcisedj  and  advertisements  free  from  than  any  of  the  other  islands,  the  bank  almost 
tax ;  the  consequence  is,  there  are  30  newspapers  everywhere  extending  further.  During  the  sum- 
ia  this  province.  There  are  in  the  capital,  an  a^i-  mer,  when  there  is  a  constant  north-east  w  tnd,  the 
cultural  socie^',  mechanics'  institute,  medico-  high  land  obstructing  its  courseoccasions  calms  to 
chirorgical  society,  literary  and  philosophical  prevail  off  the  sw.  end  of  the  island,  to  the  dis- 
sodety,  savings^  banks,  as  well  as  various  chari-  tence  of  eieht  or  nine  miles  from  the  land,  where 
table  institutions,  schools,  temperance  and  Bible  the  dividedcurrents  again  unite.  The  same  cause, 
societies,  &c  however,  occasions  a  westerly  current  close  in 

There  ia  a  daily  steam'.packet  between  Mon-  shore,which  the  island  vessels  take  advantage  of. 
treai  and  Quebec  (180  miles),  the  usual  fares  for  The  highest  peak  of  Canary,  £1  Cumbre,  or 
which  are  20t.  cabin,  5«.  steerage ;  but  opposi-  Summit,  was  ascertained  by  barometer  to  be 
tioo  has  reduced  the  latter  to  1«.  From  the  6648  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountein 
number  of  steam-boats  building,  in  every  direc-  of  "  Sancillo,"  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  islands 
tion,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  engines  is  6070  feet  in  height,  and  has  a  large  wooden 
being  now  made  in  Montreal  without  sending  to  cross  on  its  summit.  From  Canary,  the  travellers 
England  for  them,  we  may  expect  a  yet  greater  proceeded  to  the  Canal  del  Hio,  the  strait  at  the 
faalfty  for  travelling  andf  communication  in  northern  extremity  of  Lanzarote  (or  Lancerota^, 
Upper  Canada.  The  first  vessel  navigating  lake  .which  separates  that  island  from  Graciosa.  It  is 
Erie  was  in  1796,  a  schooner  of  70  tons  burden,  in  most  parts  more  than  a  mile  wide,  and  is  the 
Its  waters  are  now  navigated  by  30  steam-boats,  most  capacious  and  only  safe  port  for  large  ships 
and  150  sloops  and  schooners.  The  shipping  on  in  the  Canaries ;  the  extreme  difficulty  of  com- 
thia  lake  has  increased,  in  the  three  last  years,  muaication  with  Lanzarote  presents,  however, 
from  6  to  18,000  tons.  The  tonnage  entering  an  insuperable  objection  to  its  being  -resorted 
the  port  of  Buffalo  last  year  was  more  than  to  as  a  harbour  for  trade.  The  basaltic  cliffs 
200,1000 ;  and  100,000  passengers  are  estimated  here  rise  almost  perpendicularly  io  the  height 
to  have  left  it  for  the  w.  On  the  whole,  Upper  of  1500  feet :  and  can  only  be  climbed  by  a 
Cannda  holds  out  an  eligible  situation  for  emi-  narrow  path  which  winds  along  the  face  of  the 
gcaatiof  the  higher  class,  and  abundance  of  em-    precipice;   half  way  op  the  cliff  is  the  only 
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tprin^  of  fresh  water  in  the  island,  rendered  teventora  and  this  island  is  named  the  Bocma; 
useless  from  its  situation,  except  to  a  few  goat-  it  is  from  four  to  six  miles  wide,  and  the  depth 
herds.  At  the  north-eastern  extremitr  of  Lan-  from  15  to  20  fathoms,  and  offers  a  good 
xarote,  are  two  remarkable  rocks  resembling  the  anchorage  during  the  NB.  winds. 
Needles,  between  the  isle  of  Wight  and  the  PuertPTentura,  the  next  point  of  the  surver, 
coast  of  Hampshire,  and  composed  of  black  vitri-  is  an  island,  52  miles  in  length  from  mi B.  to 
fled  matter.  88W.,  by  an  avetagte  width  of  12  miles ;  iti 

Allegranza,thenorthemmost  of  the  Canaries,  general  aspect  is  less  monntaiDoos  than  the 
is  a  small  island  composedof  a  mass  of  lavaand  other  islands,  yet  both  at  its  northern  aod 
cinders,  the  product  of  a  volcano  now  extinct;  it  southern  extremities  the  mountains  rise  to  2500 
rises  939  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  edge  of  the  feet  above  the  sea.  Cabras,  on  the  B.  side  of 
crater  is  well  defined,  and  two-thirds  of  a  mile  the  island,  is  the  chief  port;  it  is  an  insignificaDt 
across;  its  bottom  is  cultivated  for  barilla.  The  place,  containing  1000  inhabitants;  die  anchor- 
western  cliffs  are  precipitous  and  700  feet  high,  age  is  indifferent,  and  the  landing-place,  nhich 
Forty  persons  reside  on  the  island,  who  areprim>  is  a  beach  of  shingles,  still  worse :  the  whole  of 
cipally  employed  in  collecting  orchilla.  The  theexportsof  the  island  are  shipped  from  heooe. 
only  landing  place  is  on  the  south  side,  where  a  They  consist  of  barilla,  orchilla,  com,  camels, 
cavern  runs  for  about  500  paces  starting  from  honey,  and  goat-skins.  Although  the  genetsl 
the  sea,  and  terminates  in  a  little  sandy  bay,  feature  of  Fuerteventura  is  extreme  barrenness, 
open  above.  At  the  entrance,  the  rocks  form  a  still  there  are  many  spots  of  fertility  ;  the  most 
natural  jetty.  The  village  is  situated  immedi-  conspicuous  of  these  is  the  valley  of  01i?a, 
ately  above,  and  a- breast  is  the  only  anchorage,  towards  the  N.  end  of  the  island,  where  there  u 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  a  village  of  the  same  name,  the  residence  of  the 

The  Little  Canaries  are  connected  with  Lan-     lieutenant-governor.     The  valley  of    Oliva  is 
zarote  by  a  bank,  on  which  there  is,   for  the    about  15  miles  long,  and,  generally,  from  two 
most  part,  40  fathoms  of  water.     Lanzarote  ex-    to  three  wide ;  the  only  two  streams  of  pure 
tends  in  a  NB.  and  sw.  direction  about  31  miles,    water  in  the  island  have  their  rise  in  the  moan- 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  five  to  ten  miles  ;     tain  of  Atalaya  (or  Watch  Tower) ;  they  are 
it  is  mountainouK,  of  volcanic  prigin,  and  has     husbanded   with  great  care,  and  irrigate  the 
many  extinct  volcanoes.     Its  centre  rises  about    whole  of  the  valley.    A  paved  road,  about  ten 
2000  feet  above  the  sea.     From  its  northern  ex-     miles  from  Cabras,  towards  Betancuria,  or  La 
tremity  a  barrier  of  precipitous  cliffs,  rising  to    Villa,  is  the  only  one  on  the  island ;  the  others 
the  height  of  1500  feet,  runs  in  the  direction  of    arc  mere  tracks,  following  the  direction  of  the 
8n\  seven  miles,  terminating  in   an  extensive    valley,  where  the  ground   is  less  encumbered 
sandy  plain,  where,  in  1825,  a  volcanic  eruption     with  stones,  and  bviter  to  the  camels*  feet.    Al- 
took  place,    and   two  considerable   hills  were    though  double  the  size  of  Laniarote,  Foerte- 
thrown  up,  which  are  still  burning;  a  stream     ventura  has  not  a  greater  population,  it  being 
of  lava,  rrom  200  to  300  yards  in  width,  found     from  17,000  to  18,000,  scattered  in  small  villa^ 
its  way  to  the  sea  in  the  bay.     From  Point  Pen-    over  every   part  of  the  island.     The  interior 
edo  to  Point  Pechiguera,  the  south-western  ex-     formation  of  FuerteventurA  is  singular :  to  the 
tremity  of  the  island,  the  shore  is  precipitous  in     N.  is  a  group  of  extinct  volcanoes;  some  of 
the  extreme,  with  the  exception  of  one  little    them,  as  Monte  Mudo,  rise  to  the  height  of 
bay  called  Janubio,  where  was  once  a  harbour    2160  feet,— and  which,  to  the  southward  of  Port 
for  small  vessels,  now  converted   into  a  salt-     Cabras,  branch  off  B.  and  W.  to  the  sea,  follow 
water  lake  by  an  eruption  which  took  place  in     the  direction  of  the  coast  on  each  side  for  about 
1765.    The  shores  of  the  eastern  side  of  Lan-    30  miles,  and  then  ag^in  unite,  encirclini^  an 
zarote  are  by  no  means  so  steep  as  the  western  :     extensive  and  arid  plain.    Several  villages  are 
in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  side  is  the  port  of    scattered  about,  and  from  the  summit  of  the 
Naos,  a  small  but  secure  harbour,  formed  by     hills  the  course  of  some  brackish  streams  may 
several  rocky  blets:  it  has  two  entrances ;  the    be  traced  by  the  verdure  they  impart.    There 
northern  has  a  depth  of  12,  the  eastern  entrance    are  also  some  date-palms,  the  only  trees,  except 
of  17^  feet  at  low  water,  with  a  nine  feet  rbe  of    the  fig,  on  the  island.    From  the  southern  point 
tide.     During  the  winter  nearly  all  the  island     of  junction  of  the  mountains,  one  of  which, 
vessels  resort  to  that  harbour.    Two  bomb-proof    Monte  Chileg^a,  on  the  western  coast,  reaches 
forts,  the  one  mounting  11,  the  other  12  heavy    the  height  of  2160  feet,  a  narrow  sandy  isthmus, 
guns,  defend  the  respective  entrances.     The    about  five  miles  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half 
town  of  Arecife  is  situated  immediately  to  the    in   breadth,    projects,  connecting  it    with   the 
southward  of  the  port.     Many  of  the  houses  are     8.  extremity  of  the  island,  which  is  a  peninsula, 
lar^,  and  the  streets  spacious ;  its  present  popu-    occupied   by  the  mountain   of   Jandia.     This 
lation   is  2500;  the  entire  population  of  the    mountainoners,perhaps,  as  remarkable  features 
island  is  17,500.    The  greater  part  of  the  in-    as  any  in  the  world;  it  presents  its  precipitous 
habitants  of  Arecife  are  engaged  in  the  fishery     face  to  the  NW.,  rising  2820  feet.    Spurs,  or 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa;  it  gives  employ-     buttresses,  diverge  from  its  centre  to  the  NB., 
ment  to  between  400  and  500  men  from  this    to  the  B.,  and  to  the  BB.,  by  any  of  which  it 
island  alone,  about  250  from  Fuerteventura,  and    may  be  ascended.    Point  Jandia,  the  south- 
proportionably  from   the  other  islands.     The    western  extreme,  b  situated  in  Lat  1%.  3.  N., 
highest  land  in  Lanzarote  is  Montana  Blanca,     Long.  14.  32.  w.  of  Greenwich.    It  is  a  low 
20U0  feet  above  the  sea,  situated  nearly  in  the    rocky  point.     A  rock  lies  off  it,  sw.,  distant 
centre  of  the  island,  and  cultivated  to  the  sum-     half  a  mile. 

mit.  The  wine  of  Lanzarote  is  very  superior  to  In  no  part  of  the  world,  according  to  lieutenant 
that  of  the  other  islands ;  the  grapes  are  superior  Arlett,  is  the  barometer  more  susceptible  of 
in  fiavour ;  the  soil  selected  for  their  cultivation  atmospheric  changes  than  amongst  the  Canary 
is  decomposed  scoris.   The  strait  between  Fuer-    Islands.    A  rapid  rise  is  the  sure  precursor  of 
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•B  easterly  vind,  wliilat  the  contrary  as  certainly  ventilation  is  of  course  quite  oat  of  the  qoestioiiy 

indicates    a  change  to  the  w.  or   «\v.     The  and  the  vil laches  are  productive  of  much  disease, 

easterly  wind  is  accompanied  by  fogi^y  or  hazy  not  only  to  the  natives  but  to  those  Europeans 

weather,  but  it  clears  immediately  on  chang^ing  who  happen  to  reside  near  them.    To  this  de» 

in  the  least  to  tlie  northward.    When  it  blows  sc riotion.  Cape  Coast  Town  is,  however,  an  ez- 

strong'  from  this  quarter  it  is  called  by  the  ception  ;  streets  are  now  formed,  immense  masses 

fishermen  a  brisa  parda.    The  temperature  of  of  filth  have  been  removed,  the  surrounding 

the  air  is  very  equal :  the  average  in  December  hills  have  been  cleared  of  their  luxuriant  foliage, 

was  67^ ;  in  January,  67®;  in  February,  63®;  May,  roads  have  been  cut,  and  the  whole  presents  a 

69^ ;  Aagust,  76®,  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  it  seldom  prospect  of   gratifying  improvement.     Abont 

varied  more  than  4^  or  5^  daring  the  24  hours.  five  miles  VW.  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  a 

CAPE  COAST  CASTLE,  tn.  and   fortress,  small  river,  running  in  a  southerly  direction, and 

Western  Africa.    It  was  long  the  seat  of  the  emptying  itself  into  the  sea  within  two  miles  of 

British  government  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  re-  Elmina,  foiming  the  boundarybetwcen  the  Dutch 

siJenoe  of  the  chief  governor  during  the  sove-  and  British  possessions.    At  a  distance  of  about 

reignty  of  the  late  African  ("ompany.    It  stands  two  miles  eastward  a  chain  of  hills,  forming  an 

about  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  Lat.  irregular  amphitheatre  160  feet  above  the  level 

5.  6.  N.,  Long.  1.  10.  w.     It  may  be  considered  of  the  sea,  commences  and  runs  in  a  semicircular 

the  central  capital  between  Sierra  Leone  and  the  direction,  approaching  the  castle  at  some  places 

Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafia  ;  as  also  the  great  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  terminating  on 

emporium  of  trade  for  the  introduction  of  British  the  shore  about  s  mile  westward.    There  are  no 

manufacture8,andtlieobtaintng^olddu»t,  palm-  mountains  within  several  miles  of  Cape  Coast 

oil,  aod  ivory.    The  castle  is  an  irregular  quad-  Castle,  but  clumps  of  hills,  with  their  corre- 

rangular   building,  with   four  bastions  at  each  sponding  valleys,  are  everywhere  to   be  seen, 

angle,  the  whole  mounting  about  80  pieces  of  covered  with  luxuriant  foliage.     As  far  as  the 

cannon.     Within  the  castle  is  an  extensive  line  eye  can  reach  the  face  of  the  country  appears  a 

of  spacious  buildings,  three  stories  high,  running  continued   forest,  until  the  boundaries  of  the 

X.  and  8.,  dividing  the  fort  into  nearly  two  equal  Winnebah  and   Accra  territories  are  reached, 

parts,  and  containing  the  government  house,  &c. ;  where  extensive  verdant  plains  are  interspersed 

a  nearly  similar  structure  runs  B.,  forming  a  with  clusters  of  trees. 

Uiaogularspaceof  considerable  extent.  Thecape,        CAPE  DISTRICT,  dtst  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

on  which  the  castle  stands,  is  an  angular  promon-  See  the  following  article. 

t(M>,  hounded  by  the  sea  on  the  8.  and  b.  sides.        CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE.  The  British  colony 

It  was  originally  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  but  settled  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is,  both  in  a 

the  Dntch  dispossessed  them  in  a  few  years,  and  political  and  commercial  point  of  view,  one  of  the 

tDok^eat  pains  to  strengthen  the  fortiHcations.  most  valuable  sections  of  the  British  empire^ 

Admiral    Holmes  captured  it,  and  demolished  Territorially  united  with  Europe  and  Asia,  the 

the  citadel  in  1661^  since  which  time  it  has  re-  peninsula  stretches  far  into  the  great  Austral 

mained    in    the    possession  of  Great  Britain,  ocean,  and  by  reason  of  its  singular  locality 

having  been  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  forms  the  maritime  key  to  the  Anglo-Indian  em- 

When  the  Dutch  admiral  De  Ruyter,  destroyed  pire  and  our  eastern  dominions.     The  British 

sU  the  English  factories  along  the- coast  in  1665  located  territory,  after  its  conquest  from    the 

tUjs  place  witlistood  his  utmo»t  endeavours.    In  Dutch,  was  thus  defined  by  Mr.  Barrow  :  length 

1757,  the   French  sent    a    naval  commander,  of  the  colony  from  W.  to  B.,  Cape  Point  to  Caf- 

Laroed  De  Kersin,  to  reduce  our  fofts  on  the  freland, 580 miles;  from  river  Kouiisie  to Zuure- 

coast  of  Western  Africa.    The  chief  aim  was  to  berg  520  m ;  breadth  from  8.  to  N.,  riv.  Koussie  to 

capcure  Cape  Coast  Castle,  for  its  conquest  Cape  Point,  315  miles;  Nieuwveld  mountains  to 

would   lead   to  the  relinquishment  of  all  the  Plettenburg^s  Bay,  160  m. ;  mouth  of  the  Tush 

minor  forts.     When  Mr.  Bell,  the  p^overnor,  re-  river  to  Plettenburg's  baaken,  225  m. ;  which 

oeived  intelligence,  that  M.  de  Kersin  was  only  a  gives  a  parallelogram  who^e  mean  length  is  550 

few  leagaes  to  windward,  his  whole  force  did  m.,    and  mean  breadth  233  English  m.,  com- 

DOt  eiceed  30  white,  a  few  mulatto  soldiers,  half  prising  an  area  of  12d,150  sqdare  m.    The  pre- 

a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  and  a  few  crazy  guns,  sent  boundaries  should,  however,  be  considered 

Mr.  Beit  immediately  provided  gunpowder,  and  as  the  Keiskamma  river  on  the  B.,  and  the 

aboat  50  Europeans,  from  some  vessels  on  the  Gariep  or  Orange  river  on  the  N.,  and  may  now 

coast,  mounted  a  few  spare  cannon  upon  a  tern-  be  stated  at  600  m.  from  b.  to  w.,  and  330  miles 

porary  battery,  assembled  1200  armed  negroes,  from  N.  to  s.,  comprising  an  area  of   about 

under  the  command  of  their  chief,  received  the  200,000  square  m.,  with  a  sea-coast  of  upwardu 

French  squadron,  consisting  of  two  ships  of  the  of  1200  m.,  from  the  Gariep,  on  the  western  or. 

line  and  a  large  frigate,  and  poured  such  a  Atlantic  shore,  to  the  Keiskamma, on  the  eastern 

steady  and  wellndirected  fire  for  two  hours  into  or  Indian  ocean  coast. 

M.  de  Kersin's  fleet,  that  the  latter  thought  it        The  discovery  and  settlement  by  Europeans 

prudent  to  make  sail  for  the  West  Indies,  with-  is  the  only  circumstance  connected  with  this 

out  inflicting  any  great  dama^  on  the  castle.  region  which  bears  any  historical  character.  The 

Cape  Coast  Castle  was  originally  surrounded  Cape,  which  forms  its  most  remarkable  feature, 

with  wood,  but  a  large  tract  of  country  has  been  was  descried  and  rounded  in  1493,  by  Bartho- 

oow  cleared  and  rendered  fit  for  cultivation,  lomew  Diaz ;  but  that  navigator,  appalled  by 

The  native  towns  on  the  coast  are  generally  the  stormy  aspect  produced  bv  currents,  from 

built  close  to  the  walls  of  the  European  forts ;  opposite  oceans,  returned,  and  named  it  the 

the  houses  are  principally  constructed  of  mud,  Cfape  of  Tempests.     Emanuel,  however,  who 

and  covered  with  Guinea  g^rass,  and  so  crowded  then  reigned  in  Portugal,  inspired  by  a  nobler 

together  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  spirit,  called  it  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 

pais  through  the  spaces  allotted  for  streets ;  equipped  Vasoo  de  Gama»  who^  in  1497,  passed 
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with  sAfbty,  and  eyen  with  ease,  round  thii    the  iohabitsnts  of  the  j^reat  eastern  plain,  called 
dreaded  boundary,  into  the  seas  of  India.    The    the  Zuure  Veldt,  were  rapidly  adTandnr    in 


importations  of  the  best  kind ;  pastnra^ 

Africa.    They  were  content  if  their  vessels,  In  tilla^  went  hand  in  hand,  towns  and  villages 

passing,  could  be  supplied  with  water  and  pro-  arose  on  the  heretofore  naked  plains,  churches 

visions.    The  Dutch,  when  they  obtained  the  and  school-houses  were    built,  and  Graham*s 

dominion  in  the  Indian  seas,  soon  diiicovered  the  Ibwn,  near  the  frontier,  had  become  the  popu- 

advantages  to  be  derivinl  from  a  settlement  on  lous  capital  of  a  flourishing  territory.    Things 

a  coast  to  which  its  situation  attached  so  much  went  on  thus  prosperously  until  the  year  1834, 

importance.    In  1650  they  founded  Cape  Town,  when  the  colonists  bordering  on  the  frontier, 

and  from  the  rude  and  sluggish  character  of  the  and  scattered  here  and  there  in  their  ttnrle 

people  thinly  scattered  over  this  immense  tract,  dwellingsalongthewhole  line, became a^tatbd  by 

easily  extended  their  settlement  to  its  present  hourlyswellingrumoursof  a  meditated  irruption, 

limits  of  the  Nieuwveld  mountains  in  the  N.,and  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  Caffres.    The  melftn- 

the  great  Fish  river  in  the  B.     In  consequence,  choiy  tidings  burst  upon  Graham's  Town  on  the 

however,  of  the  political  union  of  Holland  and  24tli'  December.    Along  the  froktier  line  from 

France,  and  consequent  war  with  this  coun-  the  Winterbere  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kdskamma, 

try.  Cape  Town  was,  in  September  1795,  at-  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  15,000  Caffres  aiv 

tacked  and  reduced  by  a  British  naval  forc^.   It  supposed  to  have  made  a  simultaneous  imiptioii 

was  restored  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  but,  on  into  the  colony.   ' 

the  renewal  of  hostilities,  was  recaptured  in        The  aggregate  of  distress,  as  appearing  on  the 

January,  1806,  and  was  one  of  the  few  Dutch  books  of  the  committee  of  the  board  of  relief 

possessions  retained  by  Britain  in  the  treaty  con-  for  the  destitute,  may  be  thus  summed  up.   The 

eluded  at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  number  of  petitions  for  relief  amounted  to  1895, 

Under  the  philanthropic  administration  of  the  comprbing  at  least  8370  individuals.    Of  these 

right  honourable  the  earl  of  Caledon  from  1607  applications  891  were  from  persons  of  Dutch  ex- 

to  1811,  this  colony  rapidly  rose  to  wealth  and  traction,  300  fk'om  British  settlers,  and  704  from 

importance,  but  under  succeeding  governors  a  Hottentots  aud  other  persons  of  colour.    It  ap- 

different  policy  was  pursued.    Much  depended  pears,  however,  from  a  summary  transmitted  by 

on  the  conduct  of  the  colonial  government  in  re-  the  governor  to  the  Cape,  that  ample  vengeance 

lation  to  the  neighbouring  tri&s  of  aborigines,  was  taken  on  the  Caffres,  on  the  arrival  of  the 

The  British  ministers,  soon  after  the  war,  sent  military,  by  the  unjustifiable  and  indiscriminate 

out  at  the  public  expense  an  ill-assorted  cargo  slaughter  of  many  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants 

of  emigrants,  permitting  them  to  locate  them-  as  well  as  those  eneaeed  in  the  insurrection.     It 

solves  on  the  untenanted  and  unappropriated  was  ascertained  that  their  loss,  during  the  British 

lands  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  colony,  operations  against  them,  amounted  to  4000  of 

by  far  the  most  productive  district,  whether  for  their  warriors  or  fighting  men,  and  among  them 

grazing  or  for  tillage,  in  the  whole  settlement;  many  captains.    There  were  taken  from  them 

but  labouring  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  also  (besides  the  conquest  and  alienation  of  thetr 

being  remov^  500  or  600  miles  from  the  seat  of  country)  about  60,000  head  of  cattle,  and  almost 

^vernment.    It  had  also  a  further  drawback,  all  their  goats;  theit  habitations  were  everv- 

in  being  situated  close  to  the  Caffre  country,  where  destroyed,  and  their  gardens  and  coro 

Such  proximity  had  constantly  led,  so  long  as  fields  laid  'waste.    To  this  may  be  added  the 

the  Dutch  were  the  sole  occupiers  of  the  soil,  horrible  murder  of  the  chief  Hintn^  and  his 

to  a  mutual  pilfering  of  cattle,  the  consequence  losses.    On  this  result  lord  Glenelg  remarks,  in 

of  which  was  not  only  a  constant  collision  of  in-  a  letter  to  sir  B.  D*Urban,  the  commander  of  tlie 

terests,  but  orten  to  murder  on  one  side  or  the  forces,  *'To  consign  an  entire  country  to  desola- 

other,  and  the  setting  fire  to  huts  and  houses,  tion,  and  a  whole  people  to  famine,  is  an  aggra- 

In  these  conflicts  it  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  vation  of  the  necessary  horrors  of  war  so  reptig- 

proved  that  the  Dutch  colonists  were  usually  the  nant  to  every  just  feeling,  and  so  totally  at 

aggressors,  and  that  the  aborigines  were  more  or  variance  with  the  habits  of  civilised  nations,  that 

less  subject  to  gross  oppression;  but  in  general  I  should  not  be  justified  in  receiving  snch  a 

the  differences  were  made  up  without  the  inter-  statement  without  calling  upon  you  for  further 

Terence  of  the  governing  powers  on  either  side,  explanations."    It  may  readily  bie  admitted  tiiat 

The  same  sort  of  collision  disturbed  and  dis-  in  these  transactions  there  were  faults  enough 

tracted  our  emigrants  in  1819.     It  was  hoped,  on  both  sides:  but  we  concur  entirely  with  lord 

however,  that  tire  influx  of  a  more  respectable  Glenelg,  that  **  whatever  may  have  been  the  re- 

and  substantial  class  of  British  settlertt,  whose  mote  or  the  proximate  causes  of  this  warfare,  its 

numbers  might  be  expected  speedily  to  increase  results  can  be  contemplated  with  no  other  feelings 

(and,  in  fact,  did  so),  would  put  a  stop  to  the  in-  than  those  of  the  deepest  regret;"  and  that  ^  the 

cursions  of  the  Caflres,  by  establishing  a  better  motives  which  induced  the  jealousy  and  exas- 

understanding  with  them.  A  treaty,  accordingly,  pcration  of  the  contending  parties  remain  in  un- 

was  soon  made  with  these  people,  by  which  it  impaired  force,  and  may  be  expected  to  reproduce 

was  agreed  that  a  neutral  ground  should  be  esta-  the  same  evils,  unless  some  decisive  means  be 

blished  between  the  Great  Fish  river  (the  Bri-  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  them."  The  means 

tish  boundary)  and  the  Keiskamma  (the  Caffre  which  lord  Glenelg  appears  to  have  adopted  aie» 

boundary)  ;  and   as  a  security  against   either  the  contraction  of  the  colony  to  its  old  limits  of 

party's  transgressing  the  limits,  three  small  forts  the  Great  Fish  river,  and  the  appointment  of  a 

were  erected,  at  intervals,  down  the  centre  of  this  lieutenant-governor  to  the  foui;  distant  eattem 

neutral  slip  of  land,  called  Beaufort,  Wiltshire,  districts.  The  unhappy  sufferers,  however,  would 

and  Fredricksburgh.   Under  these  arrangements  seem  not  to  trust  to  these  means  or  to  await 
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tbdr  is&ae.    If  the  infomiatbii  received  he  cor-  and  the»  interior*    There  are  thtM  pasaed  or 

reet^fldt  fewer  than  1000  families,  chiefly  Dutch,  kloofn,  generally  used  bv  wheel  carriages)  via., 

hate  already  ^ne  to  seek  a  refoge  and, sab-  Hottentot    Hollands    Kloof,  near    False  Bay, 

lirteoce  to  tiie  if  B.«  and  mostlj  to  the  country  opening  a  commnnication  with  the  districts  of 

known  by  the  name  of  Natal,  inhabited  by  the  Swellendam  and  the  B.  parts  of  the  colony  along 

Eodhbi,  choosing  rather  to  trust  themse^YeS  to  the  sea-coast ;  Roode  Land  (Red  land)   Kloof, 

the  mercy  of  their  chief,  who  is  one  of  the  ^reat-  opposite  to  Saldanha  Bay,  leading  to  Graaff 

est  despots  and   barbarians  that  ever  existed,  Reinet,  the  remotest  parts  of  the  colony;  and 

than  to  the  marauding  and  marderitig  irruptions  Elands  Kloof,  still  farmer  N.,  opening  into  a 

of  hotdes  of  Caffres,  uncontrolled,  or  nearly  so,  wild  country. 

hf  toy  authority  which  their  petty  chiefs  possess  SteUenbotek  Dutriei  is  situated  to  the  eastward 
Ofer  tbein.    See  Zoolab*  of  the  Cape  District,  running  n.  from   False 
TheK  transactions  will  necessarily  invest  with  Bay ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Berg  river, 
so  QDusual  interest  the  following  account  of  s.  by  the  district  of  Worcester,  s.  by  the  district 
the  present  state  of  'the  Cape  colon/  and  the  of  Swellendam  and  False  Bay,  and  on  the  w.  by 
tracts  of  territory  Immediately   adjotnin)^   it;  the  Cape  District;  comprising  upwards  of  4314 
whkh  we  subjoin  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Martin  scjuare  miles,  divided  into  25  ficld-cornetcies, 
(JTiil.  ^  BnY.  CMniift,  vol.  iv.),  and  from  other  with  a  population  of  16,137.    The  village  of 
aotheatic  souroea.  Stellenbosch,  containing  the  first  and  second 
A  general  view  of  the  mountains  in  the  neigh-  cornetcies,  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  head 
hoaridg  territory  of  the  Cape  has  heed  given  of  a  valley,  almost  surrounded  by  mountains, 
aader  the  article  Apbica,  Sovthbrk,  p.  16;    At  and  shaded  by  groves  of  magnificent  oak- trees ; 
the  most  sonthern  extremity  there  are  several  thereisabundanceof  excellent  water,  the  climate 
puiioeoces,  the  heights  and  names  of  which  are,  is  mild,  the  soil  productive,  and  the  station  is  a 
Table  MounUin,  S5&i  feet)  Devil's  Peak,  3315  favourite  resort  for  invalids.    The  whole  district 
feet;  Lion's  Head,  2760  f^{  Lion's  Rump,  1143  abounds  in   beautiful  scenery.    The  principal 
Tcer:  Mnycenberg.  about  2000  feet;  Elsey  Peak,  rivers  are  the  Berg,  Zonder-Knd,  Palmiet,  and 
l:!tlO  feet;  Simon's  Berg,  or  Signal  Hill,  2500  Berate,  which,  together  with  some  inferior  ones, 
<eet;  Panlosberg,  1200  feet;  Coustantia,  3200  such  as  Lawrence,  Bot,  Dwars,  Fransche  Hoek, 
feet;  Cape  Peak,  1000  feet;  and  Hanglip  Cape,  and  \Kitelse,  have  their  origin  in  the  mountaina 
IHOO  feet    The  moat  conapicuoua  feature  of  in  the  ae.  of  the  district, 
ibese  loft;  ranges  ia  Table  Mountain,  the  north  fVarctiter  Dutrict,  in  the  NW.  diviaion  of  the 
froDt  of  which,    directly  facing   Cape  Town,  colony,  ia  one  of  the  moat  extenaive,  comprising 
Vrewents  nearly  •  horiiontal  line  of  two  miles  42,111  aquare  milea,  population  16,168,    and 
io  length,   with    a   plain   at   the   aummit  of  divided  into  two  parts,  Worceater  to  the  N.  and 
about  ten  acrea  in  extent.    In  fk-ont  are  two  Clan  William  to  the  s.    Clan  William  containa 
viD^,  the  Devil's  Mountain,  and  the  Lion*B  3  2  field  cometciea  or  warda ;  its  village  is  distant 
Head,  which  evidently  at  one  time  formed   a  168  miles  from  Cape  Town,  and  nearlv  150  from 
coatinoation  of  the  Table,  the  summits  being  Stellenbosch,  containing  28  farms.    Oliphaot,  or 
vathed  away  by  torrents  and  the  crumbling  Elephant's  river  (in  the  s.  diviaion  of  the  district), 
hand  of  time ;  the  baae  ia  atill  attached  to  the  runa  in  a  N*  direction  along  the  foot  of  the  w. 
Table  at  a  conaiderabla  elevation.    The  Devil'a  chain  of  mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
Mountain  ia  broken  into  irregular  pointa,  but  in  Lat.  31.  30.  a.    The  Gariep,  or  Orange  river, 
the  Qpper  part  uf  the  Lion'a  Head  is  a  solid  which  forms  the  natural   N.  boundary  of  the 
mass  of  stone,  rounded  and  fashioned  like  a  colony,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  about  Lat.  28. 30. 
«ork  of  art,  and  reaembling^  it  is  thought,  in  8.,  Long.  16.  30.  B.  See  Orange  Rivbb.    Great 
•one  points  of  view,  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  Namaqualand  extends  to  the  Damara  country, 
plaeed  on  a  hirh  cone-ahaped  hill.    The  bold  about  200  milea  to  the  northward  of  Gariep,  and 
faceof  Table  Mountain  is  supported  by  a  number  the  same  distance  eastward  from  the  aea-coaat : 
of  projecting  buttresaea  that  rise  out  of  plains,  it  is  separated  from  the  Boshuana  country  by 
aed  fall  in  with  the  front  a  little  higher  than  an  extenaive  tract,  aaid  to  be  totally  uninhabit- 
ttidway  from  the  base.   The  B.  aide  is  the  most  able,  en  account  of  the  want  of  water, 
elevated,  and  aome  points  are  eatimated  at  4000  Swellendamy  or  Zujetlewlatn  Dittrict  extenda 
feel;  the  w.  aide,  along  the  sea-ahore,  is  rent  from  Langehoogte  to  theGauritz  river  in  length, 
iito  deep  chasma,   topped   by  many   pointed  and  from  the  aea-coast  to  the  Great  Zwarte 
■SAuea.  Cape  Town  ia  built  immediately  at  the  Ber^,  or  Black  Mountain  range  in  breadth,  con- 
foot  of  Table  Mountain,  along  the  ahorea  of  taining  about  90U0  aquare  milea,  with  a  popula- 
Table  Bay.   See  Ca]»b  Town.  tiun  of  14,866,  and  divided  into  23  field  cornet- 
The  colony  being  divided  into  districta  will  cies  or  wards.    The  district  ia  fertile  and  im- 
be  more  conveniently  deaoribed  under  the  fol-  proving.    Swellendam  villuge  ia  150  miles  from 
loviagheada: —  Cape  Town,  and  the  pretty  station  of  Caledon 
Cip€  DUtrict,  formerly  bounded  to  the  N*  by  ia  8U  milea  from  the  seat  of  government.    The 
the  Berg  river,  but  now  extended  to  the  Yer-  peach  and  fig  flouriah  here  luxuriantly.    Port 
Vvett  valley,  which  is  distant  from  Cape  Point  Beaufort,  or  St.  Sebastian's  Bay,  at  the  niuuth 
■bout  190  miles,  has  a  breadth  no  where  ex-  of  the  Brede  river,  eujoya  a  cunaiderable  trade, 
c^ag  30  mile%  the  auperficial  area  beiug  37U0  It  ia  nearly  a  mile  wide  at  ita  mouth,  and  haa 
■qaare  fniles.    Population,  38,152.    A  range  of  many  advantages;  a  free  wind  out  ia  the  leading 
uftv  moaataina  risea  like  an  immense   wall,  wind  to  all  voyages  to  the  eastward,  and  vesaela 
ionning  the  B.  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  prevented  from  entering  the  river  lay-to  in  the 
Cape  Disbict;  shutting  it  out  so  entirely  from  adjoining  bay,  in  smooth  water,  the  wind  being 
Hie  oouBtry  beyond  it^that  a  few  men  in  pos-  then  off  the  land.    The  bay,  which  is  withia- 
Kfiion  of  the  passes  wonki  always  be  able  to  one  mile  of  the  river,  is  one  of  the  best  landing- 
<aleff  any  oanmunication  between  the  sea-coast  places  in  the  colony,  and  well  adapted  for  4 
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fi«lung^  etUblishment.  There  are  teverftl  foon-  alluTial  loan,  at  b  the  caae  with  many  ▼allej^ 
taint  of  the  purest  water  on  the  beach.  particularly  among  the  ravines  and  wind  tags  of 

George  Dittriet,  situated  on  the  fiB.  coast  of  the  Fish  river.  Of  minerals  few  have  yet  beea 
the  colony,  was  separated  from  the  district  of  discovered,  thoi^  indications  of  ooal  have 
Swellendam  in  1811,  and  erected  into  a  drostdy,  been  met  with  at  the  Kroom  river  and  other 
under  lord  Caledon's  government ;  it  is  skirted  places.*  Near  the  Bushman's  river  (Uitenh^ 
by  the  Swellendam  on  the  W.,  Beaufort  on  the  District)  an  extensive  vein  of  alum  has  been  re- 
Jr.,  Uitenhage  on  the  MB.,  and  the  Southern  centfy  discovered,  which  is  very  beautiful  in  ito 
ocean  on  the  B.  It  is  divided  into  12  field  cor-  structure.  At  Camtoos  bay,  20  miles  w.  of 
netcies,  comprising  4032  square  miles,  with  7875  Algoa  bay,  a  rich  lead-ore.  of  the  species  koowa 
inhabitants.  George  Town  is  plrasantly  situated  by  the  name  of  galena  (which  is  lead  mineralised 
on  an  extensive  plain,  about  a  mile  from  the  foot  with  sulphur),  has  been  found  in  the  steep  sidei 
of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  seven  miles  from  the  of  a  deep  glen.  In  some  species  the  surfisces  are 
sea-coast;  it  is  divided  into  several  streets  with  made  up  of  small  facets,  called  by  mioers  white 
handsome  houses,  and  is  rapidly  improving.  silver-ore.     Thii   ore,  when  assayed,  yielded 

VUenage  Dutrict,  on  the  B.  coast,  is  skirted  on  from  200  lbs.  weight,  100  lbs.  of  pure  lead,  and 
the  8.  by  the  Southern  ocean,  on  the  N.  by  the  8  ox.  of  silver.  Mineral  waters  exist  in  difTerent 
districts  of  Graaff  Reinet  and  Somerset,  on  the  places.  \  few  miles  from  Oraaff  Reioet  there 
W.  by  Georire,  and  B.  by  Albany  District,  com-    is  a  spring  of  cold  water,  strongly  impregnated 

f>rtsing  8960  square  miles,  population,  9092.  It  with  sulphurated  hydrogen.  About  five  milea 
las  two  bays  on  the  coast,  Alsoa  and  St.  Fran-  from  Cradock,  in  Somerset,  there  is  a  hot  mi- 
cis;  and  its  principal  rivers  are  Sunday's,  nersl  spring  (thermometer  86  degreen),  which 
Zwaartkops,  Camtoos,  and  Kromme,  none  of  issues  from  the  ground  close  to  the  bank  of  the 
them  navirable  except  Zwaartkops,  and  that  Great  Fish  river.  The  taste  of  the  water  much 
only  partiallv,  but  all  of  essential  service  for  resembles  that  of  the  Harrowgate  or  Gilsand 
irrigation.  See  Algoa  Bay.  Uitenhage,  the  spa,  and  it  is  resorted  to  for  bathing  in  several 
capital  of  the  district,  is  a  neat  and  flourishing  complaints.  The  ground  in  the  vicinity  is  much 
town.    See  Uitknhaob.  impregnated  with  saltpetre.    At  no  great  dis- 

Aibamf,  at  present  the  most  easterly  settled  tance  from  Cradock,  near  the  Bamboo  moun- 
didtrict,  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  flou-  tains,  are  three  salt  lakes,  similar  to  those  in 
rishing  districts  of  the  colony.    See  Albany.  the  vicinity  of  Algoa  bay  and  other  parts  of  the 

Somereet  Dieirict  is  bounded  on  the  8.  by  an  country,  from  which  the  neighbouring  colonists 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  Sunday  rivei's  point  supply'  themselves  with  salt.  There  are  two 
to  the  junction  of  the  Soso  with  the  Koonap  ;  on  warm  springs  at  the  village  of  Caledon,  under 
the  B.  by  the  Koonap  river  and  Winterberg  the  Kletne  Swarteberg,  which  contain  onuriate 
(which  separates  it  from  the  country  of  Bushmen),  of  soda :  their  heat  is  92  degrees.  These  sprinp 
and  from  thence  to  the  Zwart-Kei  and  Storm-  are  used  as  baths,  and  are  found  beneticial  m 
berg  rivers ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Orange  river ;  and  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  and  diseases  of  the 
on  the  W.  by  the  Sunday  river,  Little  Reit  river,  skin.  There  are  two  other  warm  springs  in  this 
Plot  rivert  and  Brandt  Spuit:  it  is  divided  into  district:  one  at  Cogman's  Kloof,  also  containing 
eight  field  cornetcies.  Somerset  drostdy,  or  town,  a  muriate  of  soda,  the  heat  of  which  is  114  de- 
lies  at  the  s.  base  of  the  Boschberg  Range,  with  grees;  and  one  at  Roodeberg,  containing  a 
the  Little  Fish  river  in  the  front.  Cradock  is  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  tlie  heat  of 
70  miles  NR.  of  Somerset,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  is  94  degrees.  Several  singular  salt-pans 
the  Great  Fish  river,  lying  in  the  direct  road    exist ;  some  of  them  200  miles  from  the 


from  Albany ;  Cradock  is  fast  improving,  and  coast,  and  5000  to  6000  feet  above  the  level  of 

now  contains  nearly  bOO  inhabitants.  the  sea,  the  salt  being  hard,  and  from  fivit  to 

Graaff  Rfinet  District  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  six  inches  in  thickness.    The  largest  and  finest 

the  Or.inge  river,  on  the  8.  by  Uitenhage,  on  the  salt-pan  is  near  Zwartkops  river,  Algoa  bay.  ^ 

B.  by   Plaat  river,  and  on  the  w.  by  Zwaart  It  appears  probable  that  the  sea  is  receding 

Bergen,  and,  including  the  subdivision  of  Beau-  from  South   Africa.      Many   thousiind    ws^oa 

fort,  contains  52,000  square  miles,  or  33,280,000  loads  of  shells  are  met  with  in  various  places 

acres,   with    a    population  of    13,459.     Graaflf  along  the  B.  coast,  the  site  of  which  is  at  present 

Reinet  town  is  situated  at  the  base  of   the  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  tne  sea, 

Sneeuwberg  mountains.    See  Graavp  Reinbt.  and  generally  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  abeU 

The    country  N.  of  Graaff  Reinet  is  elevated,  tered  caverns.     Behind  Table  Mountain,  dOO 

and  continues  rising  to  the  Sneeuwherg  moun-  feet  above  the  ocean,  are  beds  of  shells  buried 

tains,  the  loftiest  of  which  is  termed  the  Com-  under  vegetable  earth  and  clay.    Seven  miles 

pass-berg.    The  country  N.  of  the  Sneeuwherg  NB.  of  Uitenhage,  and  10  miles  from  the  sea, 

mountains  after  jp«issing  Compass-berg,  and  on  are  immense  b^  of  sea  shells,  particularly  of 

the  B.  side  of  the  Zeekoe  river,  ^^adually  becomes  oysters,  the  fish  of  which  is  petrified.    From  the 

more  open,  and  extensive  plains  spread  before  Cape  of  Good  Hope, along  the  8.  coast  of  Algoa 

the  eye  covered  with  game  and  wila  animals  of  bay,  a  bank  with  various  soundings  piojecta  to 

every' variety.  a  considerable  distance  from  the  land,  called 

The  soil  throughout  the  colony  is  very  varied ;  the  Bank  of  Lagullas.    The  8.  extremity  of  this 

in  some  plapes  a  naked  sand,  in  others  a  stiff  bank  is  nearly  in  Lontr.  22.  0.  B.,  and  is  said  to 

clay,  and  in  many  parts  a  rich  dark  vegetable  extend  to  about  Lat.  37^.  8.  in  this  part;  but  a 

mould.    Frequently  the  surface  appears  a  dry  little  to  the  Lat.  of  36.0. 8.  it  converges  quickly, 

sand,  but  on  removing  it  to  the  depth  of  a  few  and  becomes  of  a  narrow  conical  fonny  witn 

inches  a  black  mould  is  found  beneath.    The  very  deep  water  on  its  8.  end. 

•tiff  clayey  soil,  sometimes  red,  and  sometimes  The  seasons  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ara 

of  a  yellowish  colour,  is  very  fertile  when  irri-  nearly  opposite  to  those  of  England.    Thia  con- 

gatedii    The  east  coast  border  is  generally  an  trariciy  feels  at  first  singular  to  a  new  comer 
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bQt  the  delkiovs  climate  of  the  Cape  looii  re-  iBdiicrimiiialely  prodooed  on  almott  every  hill 
Bovett  aoT  impreasioii  arisioj  from  the  change,  in  the  colony,  the  protea  argentea  'i»  ooDflned  to 
Id  diis  oolonj,  as  in  the  8.  of  Europe  and  most  the  feet  of  the  Table  Mountain,  and  hai  not 
of  the  warm  climates  of  a  temperate  sone,  the  been  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.   The 
vind  commonly  blowi  cold  in  summer  at  the  grandiflora  speciosa  and  mellifera  grow  every- 
naie  tame  that    the   snn    shines    powerfully,  where  in  wild  luxuriance.    The  palma  christi 
During  the  warm  season,    althougn  the   SB.  (castor  oil  plant)  and  the  aloe  are  met  with 
■oBioon  predominates,  westerly  winds  are  not  everywhere  in  great  plenty.    The  dwarf  mul- 
■afreqnent :   they  are    always  moist     When  berir  flourishes,  and  the  myrica  oerifera,  from 
southeasterly  winds  blow,  they  bring  from  the  the  berry  of  wUch  a  firm  and  i>ure  wax  is  pro- 
shallow   sea,  over  Lagullas'  bank,   humidity,  cured  by  simple  boiling,  is  wild  in  abundance  on 
which  is  condensed  upon  the  summits  of  the  the  heathy  sides  of  the  hills.  The  most  valuable 
noQBtaina.*  This  phenomenon,  usually  termed  trees  at  the  Cape  are  the  stink  wook,  a  species 
*'Thetable-cloth,''iB  seen  rolling  down  the  west-  of  quercus   peculiar  to  South  Africa,  and  the 
en  cliffs  iii  volomes  of  thick  vapour ;  and  the  ele-  geel  hoot  or  yellow  wood  (taxus  elongatus,  Lin.), 
Titioo  at  which  this  is  dissipated  as  it  descends  both  of  which  are  excellently  adapt«i  for  build- 
aatveiB  precisely  to  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  ing,  furniture,  and  all  domestic  purposes.    The^* 
nr.   Dr.  Amott,  in  his  highly  interesting  work  generally  attain  the  height  of  w  feet,  with  adi- 
catitlcd  "Elemente  of  Physics  or  Natural  Phn  ameter  of  10  feet.    Of  culinary  vegetables,  every 
VHophy,**  thus  accoonta  for  the  singular  beauty  possible  variety,  and  of  the  finest   |uality,  is 
sad  densi^r  of  the  clouds  which  frequently  en-  grown  at  the  Cape. 

lelope  Table  Mountain.     The  reason  of  the        Among  the  animals  of  South  Africa  are  found 

pbeoomenon  is,  that  the  air,  constituting  the  the  largest  and  the  smallest  of  the  animated  king- 

viod  from  the  8B.,  having  passed  over  the  vast  dom ;  from  the  elephant  and  camelopardalis,  or 

nsthcni  ocean,  comes  charged  with  as  much  in-  giraffe,  to  the  zenik  or  streaked  moute.  No  country 

viable  mouture  as  the  temperature  can  sustain,  abounds  with  such  numerous  flocks  of  antelopes, 

la  tiling  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  it  is  rising  gazelles,  &c.,  or  with  such  endless  varieties  and 

ia  the  atmosphere,  and  is,  therefore,  gradually  species  of  these    animals,  as  the   karroos   of 

ocapiog  from  a  part  of  the  former  pressure ;  Southern  and  Central  Africa.    Out  of  nearly  70 

ukI,  od  attaining  the  summit,  it  has  dilated  so  species,  which  naturalista  have  enumerated  as 

■Bch,  and  has  consequently  become  so  much  bielooging  to  the  antelope  genus,  no  fewer  than 

colder,  that  it  leto  go  part  of  its  moisture,  and,  60  are  peculiar  to  Africa ;  and  of  these  upwards 

itno  iooner  falls  over  the  edge  of  the  mountain  of  25  have  been  found  within  the  colony  of  the 

lad  again  descends  in  the  atmosphere  to  where  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  in  the  countries  imme- 

it  ii  preHed  and  condensed  and  heated  as  be-  diately  bordering  upon  it  towards  the  B.  and  N. 

kn,  than  it  is  re-dissolved   and  disappears:  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  singular  cir- 

tfae  magQifloent  apparition  dwelling  only  on  the  cumstances  in  African  zoology,  or  indeed  in  the 

noQQtain*s  top.     Id  Albany  and  the  eastern  dis-  geographical  distribution  of  animals  over  the 

tricts  the  climate   partakes  much  of   that  of  surface  of  the  earth,  i  Generally  speaking,  the 

Eo^aad.    The  mountain  tops  are  occasionally  antelopes  are  gregarious,  and   unite  in   large 

covered  with  snow,  which,  however,  rarely  falls  herds,  either  permanently  or  at  particular  sea- 

ia  the  valleys.     The  winter  nights  are  sharp  sons  of  the  year,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  mi- 

4*1  dear,  while  the  summer  heata  are  tempered  grating  in  search  of  more  abundant  and  grateful 

^tber  by  the  sea  breeze  or  by  the  currents  of  pasturage ;    some  species,    however,    reside    in 

wiad  which  the  numerous  mountains  and  hills  pairs  or  small   families,  consisting  of  an  old 

keep  coDstantly  in  play.  The  fact  that  numerous  male  and  one  or  more  females  with  the  young 

URilidi  from  India  here  find  restored  health  of  the  two  foregoing  seasons.    The  lion,  the 

■pciki  much  in  favour  of  the  salubrity  of  the  leopard,  the  panther,  and  various  species  of 

iteospheie.  tiger-cat  are  indigenous.    The  wolf,  the  hyena, 

IV  vegetation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  and  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  jackals  are 

Cipe  is  unique,  varied,  and  beautiful.    At  the  everywhere  found,  as  also  the  ant-eater,  the  iron 

Cipe  PeniBsala«  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  the  hog  or  crested  porcupine,  the  viverra  (that  bur- 

*lM>le  inrface,  excepting  the  heaths,  &c.,  is  co-  rows  in  the  ground),  the  jerboa  (nearly  allied  to 

vercd  with  the  large  othonna  (so  like  the  daisy  the  kangaroo),  and  several   species  of  hares. 

aitobedistingttisl^ouly  by  abotaniit),  spring-  Buffaloes    are   numerous    in    the  woods   and 

Qg  ap  out  of  a  verdant  carpet,  composed  g^  thicketo.     Many  of   the  plains   abound  witli 

>cnlly  of  the  low  creeping  trifoliom  melilotos,  zebras,  with  stronger  and  more  elegant  quacha, 

totalis  cerima, and  othm  of  the  same  genus,  as  well  as  with  large  herds  of  that  singular- 

ud  the  hypozis  stellate  or  star  flower.    The  looking  animal  the  rnoo,  which  partakes  of  the 

ulaceous  class  are  exceedingly  grand,  particu-  form  of  the  ox,  the  horse,  the  antelope,  and  the 

ttrlythe  amaryllis.    The  sides  of  the  hills  are  stag.    In  the  mountains  there  are  large  troops 

Mj  aoented  with  the  family  of  the  geraniums*  of  the  dog^faced  baboon  and  swarms  of  apes  and 

^  encas  (heatha)  have  long  been  acluiowledged  monkies  of  all  sizes.  The  hippopotamus  and  rhi- 

^be  pre-eminent  in  variety  and  beauty  at  the  noceros  likewise  abound  in  the  eastern  district. 

^^*pe,  and  ilouriah  equally  on  atony  hills  or        Birds  are  in  great  variety  at  the  Cape.    The 

"■^plains.    The  species  called  the  physodes,  ostrich  abounds :  a  herd  on  a  vast  plain,  with 

^^  its  dnsters  of  white  glazed  flowers,  is  pe-  their  white  and  black  plumes  waving  in  the 

^■■fitr  to  the  swampy  crevices  of  lofty  mountains,  wind,  is  a  magnificent  sight;  when  not  incu- 

^  endless  variety  of  froitescent  or  shrubby  bating  the  wings  are  laid  close  to  the  body,  and 

ptati  grows  in  wild  luxuriance,  some  on  the  with  their  strong-jointed  legs  and  cloven  hoofs 

wHif  lome  in  deep  chasms  in  the  mountains,  they  outetrip  the  courser  in  speed,    llie  falco 

JBd  others  on  the  sandy  isthmos  of  the  Cape  ;  serpentarius  (called  the  secretary  bird,  from  the 

nc  il  is  aBgqltt  tiuit,  of  the  numerous  protea^  long  feathen  of  its  crest  resembling  the  pena 
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worn  by  a  cleik  behind  hi*  eaii)  u  pecaliar  to  oontidering  the  natura  of  the  oonatry  ttd 
the  Cape ;  it  is  the  inveterate  encuny  of  snakes,  baroiw  state  of  the  inhabitants,  eatenaivelj  jiei>- 
and  therefore  much  cherished.     £ap^les,  vul-  pled  by  a  race  termed   Hottentots,  who,  nom 
tures,  kites*  cranes,  ducks,  geese,  snipes,  bus^  being  masters  of  the  soil,  became  in  a  short  time 
tards,  partridges,  doves,  humming-birds  of  every  the  servants  of  the  Dutch  settlers,  and,  as  in  the 
sort,  Ac,  are  abundant.    The  loxia  caffra  are  West  Indies  and  North  America,  saok  befiore 
gregarious,  build  near  the  water  on  slight  over-  the  white  race,  their  number,  though  atiU  ap- 
hanging  branches,  and  their  nests  are  entirely  wards  of  30,000,  being  very  much  redaced.  The 
oompowd  of  green  grass  neatly  plaited    and  total   population  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
knotted,  with  a  tubular  entrance  on  the  under  colony,  in  1833  and  1834,  was  12Si,713;  amy, 
fide  next  the  water,  as  is  the  custom  with  many  about  2500:  grand  total,  132,913. 
South  African  birds  to  protect  the  young  against        The  population  of  the  colony  ia  ^ery  Taried  in 
snakes.    Numerous  l>irds  cling  to  the  branches  national  peculiarities,  an  well  as  in  punwita.    Of 
of  the   dwarf  coral  tree,  and  their  dauling  the  white  inhabitantB,  the  most  pooieroiia  are 
plumage,  reflected  by  the  sun's  rays,  is  most  the  original  European  settlers,  or  their  deooesd- 
brilUant.    The  process  of  the  tailor-bird  build-  ants  (termed  Africanders),  and  ooMistinir  chae^ 
ing  his  nest  is  very  eitraordinarjr '  he  hangs  by  of  Dutch,  with  a  small  intermixture  of  the  om- 
his  feet,  uses  his   bill  as  a  needle,  and  the  spring  of  the  refugee  Protestants  from  the  edict 
female  supplies  hini  with  long  grass  for  thread  ;  of  Nantes.     The  Dutch  have  been  geoecaily 
in  this  manner  he  actually  sews  the  materials  divided  by  travellers  into  three  daaaes;  via., 
together.    The  locust-bird  deserves  notice.    The  those  who  live  by  their  vineyards,  by  agricultar^ 
year  1828  was  ushered  in  hy  some  immense  or  by  graaing;  the  latter,  termed  Vee  booia, 
swarms  of  locusts  in  Albany ;  every  part  of  the  being  now  (he  most  numerous,  and  piofasibljr  the 
country  was  covered  with  them  for  several  da^s,  most  wealthy  class.     Two  features  eapepiaUy 
and  the  heavens  actuallv  darkened.    It  was  with  mark    the    Uutch    colonists— hospitality    aad 
the  greatest  difficulty  they  were  kept  out  of  the  braverv ;  the  latter  is  evinced  in  their  hootiag 
houses :  thev  devoured  every  vegetable  thing  of  the  lion  and  the  elephant. '  In  pbyaical  stroe- 
except  French  beans  and  peas,  and  though  they  ture  the  Cape  Dutchmen  are  a  fine  race,  and  ia 
destroyed  every  vine  leaf,  they  did  not  touch  the  mental  power  they  are  by  no  meaoa  deficieot 
grapes.    They  were  happily  followed  in  a  short  when  educated  in  youth,  and  a  proper  stimalaa 
time  hy  myriads  of  locust-birds,  who  fell  upon  given  to  the  developement  of  their  talents.    The 
them  and  speedily  cleared  them  off.     These  English,  with  the  exoepUon  of  those  located  in 
birds,  a  species  of  thrush,  congregate  in  the  the  Uitenhage,  Albany,  and  SomeiaeC  diatrids, 
places  where  the  locnsts  migrate  and  feed  upon  are  principally  confined  to  Cape  Town^  or  as 
the  young.    Tlie  honey obird  is  very  much  valued  traders  at  different  stations.    Their  rhnractet  ia 
b|  the  natives.     The  Hottentots,  desirous  of  shrewd,  generally  intelligent,  solicitoua  for  pub- 
wild  honey,  go  to  a  place  which  they  think  is  tical  liberty,  hospitable  to  stranger^  and  enter- 
likely  to  contain  the  hives,  and,  by  a  kind  of  prising  in  their  commercial  pursuits^     Slaves 
whistle,  summon  the  honey-bird,  which  is  al-  (now  apprenticed  labourers)  form  the  nexi  naosl 
ways  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood.    This  bird  numerous  class  of  people  in  the  colony,  tbeir 
seems  endowed  with  instinct  to  play  his  part  of  number  amounting  to  near  35«000.    These  un- 
the  proceeding,  for  he  soon  appears  and  leads  happy  beings  were  introduced  into  the  coootry 
the  hunters  to  the  spot  where  the  honey  is  de-  by  the  Dutdi  settlers,  and  their  numbecs  have 


poaited ;  he  then  takes  his  station  on  a  bush  yearly  augmented  by  birth  since  the  cessation 
and  waits  until  they  have  secured  the  honey,  the  demoralizing  maritime  traffic  in  human  flesh. 
when  he  becomes  possessor  of  the  vacant  nest  They  may  be  divided  into  three  claascts :  the 
and  his  share  of  the  spoil,  which  is  invariably  Malay,  from  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  east 
left  for  him.  When  the  bird,  which  is  rather  and  went  coast  African  negro,  and  the  Africaiider, 
larger  thao  a  sparrow,  has  eaten  his  fill,  the  hive  who  is  the  descendant  of  an  European  man  and 
iii  again  closed  with  stones  to  prevent  the  badger  tk  Malay  or  negro  girl.  These  three  plaases  keep 
from  destroying  the  young  bees.  There  is  fd-  themselves  perfectly  distinct  from  each  olfaer, 
ways  a  plentiful  supply  of  flowers,  so  that,  how-  and  will  not  intermarry.  The  Malays,  who  are  in- 
ever  often  robbed,  the  bees  never  suffer  from  general  artisans  or  fishermen,  are  numerous  (pro- 
hunger,  bably  about  5000) ;  then  follows  the  Africander, 

Of  the  insect  tribes,  the  ants  are  the  most  (someof  whom  are  nearly  white),  followed  br  the 

numerous ;  some  of  their  hills  are  6  feet  high  Mozambique,  or    Malagash  negro.     Many  of 

and  12  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base.    Rep-  each  of  these  classes  are  free,  either  by  aelf-pnr- 

tiles  are  not  prevalent.     There  are  different  chase,  or  b^  being  eqiancipated  by  former  ownecs, 

species  of  snakes,  but  few  accidents  occur.    The  and,  together  wiui  their  offsoring,  form  a  lacge 

boa  constrictor,  of  a  large  size,  has  been  killed  portion  of  what  are  termed  the  coloured  Cbria- 

in  the  B.  district ;  but  the  alligator  has  not  been  tians.    The  principal  occupation  of  the  Hotien- 

met  with,  except  at  Dela^a  bay.     Fish  are  tots  is  as  herdsmen,  a  duty  for  which  they  are 

abundant  and  or  every  variety  in  the  bays  and  ^ell  qualified;  that  t^ey  are  not  the  indolent 

alone  the  coasii.    The  best  eating  flab  is  called  improvident  race  which  many  have  described 

the  noman,  a  deep  rose-coloured  perch,  caught  them  to  be,  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which 

only  in  False  bay  and  on  the  coast  to  the  east-  they  W'e  conducted  themselves  since  their  loca- 

ward  of  it.    The  LaguUas  bank  swarms  with  tion  at  the  new  settlement  on  the  Kat  river.  See 

the  finny  tribe,  as  may  be  known  by  the  flocks  Kat  Rivsb.    The  Hottentots  hire  th^piseWea 

of  sea-birds  always  feasting  at  this  spot    A  pro-  out  by  the  year  to  the  farmers,  receiving  aa 

fltable  fishery  might   be   established    in    the  wages  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  or 

colony.  goats;    their  fidelity  and  honesty,  when  well 

This  part  of  South  Africa,  when  first  visited  treated,  entitle  them  to  rank  with  any  Europeans, 

by  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  Engliab   v«8«  It  ia  to  be  hoped  that,  under  the  present  pmim 
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of  mm  8ttd  generous  policy^  their  number'  may  in  the  trouk  (prison),  or  floggiog.    Criminals  are 

beinaeaaed.    Several  varietieB  of  the  Hottentot  tried  by  jury,  of  whom  there  must  be  at  least 

race  eiii»t  on  the  skirts  of  the  colony.     See  seven  members  present ;  and  when  the  oflence  is 

HoTTBHTon.  capital,  a  majority  must  agree  in  th^  verdict.   By 

The  Damaras  inhabit  the  W.  coast  beyond  the  new  charter,  the  English  system  has  been 

Great  Namaonaland,  and  are  supposed  to  be  a  broup^ht  into  operation:  a  criminal  is  allowed 

tribe  of  the  Caffre  race.    Their  country  is  con-  on  his  trial  to  employ  an  advocate  to  examine 

»dered  fertile,  and  they  grow  various  kinds  of  and  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  to  argue  fur 

polie.  but  flocks  and  herds  form  their  principal  him  on  all  points  of  law  in  his  defence.    Tlie 

wesltb.     They  possess  copper  ore,  which  they  civil  law  is  modified  by  that  of  the  Dutch  code — 

maDttfacture  into  rude  ornaments,  and  barter  the  "  Statutes  of  India,"  collected  by  the  Dutch 

with  the  neighbonring  tribes.    They  are  asso-  aboat  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 

ciated   in    large    villages,  substantially    built,  declared  to  be  applicable  to  the  Cape,  l^  a  Ba- 

Tlieir  wea^ns  of  war  are  bows  and  arrows,  and  tavian  proclamation  dated  February,  1715 ;  also 

the  assagais,    it  may  be  remarked  as  not  a  little  by  various  colonial  laws,  or,  where  these  are 

liogular,  that  none  of  the  natives  of  South  Africa,  found  deficient,  by  the  corpuM  jurit  civUtM.    The 

either  on  the  sea-coast  or  in  the  interior,  possess  laws  are  administered  by  a  supreme  court,  pre- 

Mch  a  thing  as  a  canoe,  even  of  the  simplest  sided  over  by  a  chief  justice  and  two  puisn6 

eonttrnction.    When  the  Korannas  or  Namaquas  judges,  who  hold  four  terms  in  the  year,  February, 

desire  to  cross  the  Gariep,  their  only  means  of  June,  August,  and  December.    Circuit  courts, 

doioj?  so  is  a  log*  of  wood,  on  which  they  lie  at  full  civil  and  criminal,  are  also  held  after  the  English 

leogth,  using  the  hands  and  feet  as  oars.  Those  form.    The  oflSce  of  high  sheriff,  with  the  ap- 

tribes  who  live  on  the  sea-shore  appear  to  shun  pointment  of  deputy  sheriffs  for  each  district, 

the  ocean,  and  disdain  the  use  of  a  fish  diet.    A  was  created  in  1828.     Small  debts,  under  £20 

Dumerous  race,  and  one  which  may  either  prove  in  the  Cape  District,  or  £10  in  the  country,  are 

of  ooBsiderable  value  or  of  great  injury  to  the  recoverable  by  the  court  of  the  resident  magis- 

colooy,  is  rising  rapidly  on  the  northern  frontier,  trate.    A  court  of  vice-admiralty  sits  for  the  trial 

sod  temed  the  Griquas ;  they  are  the  result  of  the  of  offences  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  for  the 

iateitooise  beiweeo  the  Dutch  and  female  Hot-  adjudication  of  maritime  disputes.    The  commis- 

tentoti,aiuievincea bold,  warlike, and  industrious  sioners  are  the  governor,  or  lieutenant-governor, 

disposition.     The  Griqua  population  Is  spread  members  of  council,  the  chief  and  puisn^  judges, 

skMig  the  banks  of  the  Gariep  for  700  miles,  in  commander-in-chief,  and  flag-officers  of  ships  of 

Bonber  from  15,000  to  20,000,  of  whom  about  war,  and  also  the  captains  and  commanders  of 

MNX)  are  armed  with  musketry.    They  possess  >hips  of  war. 

asoMfous  flocka  and  herds,  and  abundance  of  The  tenures  of  land  are  various ;   the  most 

eicellcBt  hones.    Griqua  town  is  their  princi-  ancient  are  those  called  "  loan  farms,"  which 

pal  location,  where  also  the  elders  of  the  people  were  granted  to  the  early  settlers,  at  an  annual 

residei,  akled  by  two  or  three  excellent  mission-  rent  of  24  rix  dollars,  the  lease  being  perpetual 

vies,  who,  in  Sooth  Africa  especially,  are  the  so  long  as  the  rent  is  paid ;  three  such  farms  are 

beoeflcial  pioneers  of  civilisation.     Caffres,  or  calculated  to  contain  9  square  miles,  and  there 

Anakane,  a  fine  pastoral  race  of  men,  are  are  about  2000  in  the  colony.    Gratuity  lands 

located  aloi^  the  eastern  frontier.     See  Caf-  are  a  customary  copyhold,  and  pay  about  the 

nkuu  same  rent  as  **  loan  farms ;"  they  were  grants  by 

Tbe  affairs  of  the  colony  are  administered  by  favour,  and  are  chiefly  situate  in  the  neigh bour- 
*govenor,  nominated  by  the  crown,  aided  by  an  hood  of  the  Cape  District.  Freehold  estates  are 
osttttive  council,  composed  of  the  commander  };rants  made  to  the  first  settlers  of  about  120 
of  the  forcas,  the  chief  justice,  auditor-general,  acres  each,  and  are  i»ituate  chiefly  around  the 
tiMsarir,  and  accountant-general,  the  secretary  first  location  made  at  Table  Bay.  The  last  and 
to  the  government.  There  is  a  legislative  coun-  most  usual  system  is  that  of  perpetual  quit-rents, 
cil  appointed  by  the  government  in  England,  at  the  annual  payment  depending  upon  the  quality 
tbe  leoommendatioQ  of  the  colonial  government,  of  the  lands.  Transfers  of  land,  or  mortgages, 
•The  membera  of  this  council  (of  whom  five  are  are  only  legal  when  registered  in  the  debt-book 
■ovoflicial),  after  two  years'  sitting,  hold  their  at  the  colonial  office  at  Cape  Town,  where  com- 
mits for  life ;  tiieir  debates  are  now  carried  on  missioners  sit  to  superintend  such  matters, 
vitk  open  doom.  Each  district  or  drostdy  has  In  religion,  the  Dutch  colonists  are  divided 
advilcommisaioBer,  who  acts  also  as  a  resident  into  Lutherans  and  Calvinists.  The  Dutch 
nHistiate,  aided  by  a  proportionate  number  of  reformed  church  is  under  the  control  of  the 
■paid  JQstioeaof  tbe  peace ;  a  district  is  divided  general  church  assembly.  The  English  or  Epis- 
iHo  sevend  smaller  parts,  called  Veld  or  field  copalian  church,  which  ranks  next  in  numbers, 
eoraelcies,  over  which  an  officer  presides,  who  is  under  the  diocese  of  Calcutta,  with  a  resident 
ii  a  petty  magistrate,  empowered  to  settle  trifling  senior  chaplain.  A  handsome  edifice,  called  St. 
diSMtoT  within  a  circuit  of  20  miles.  George's  church,  has  recently  been  finished,  with 

When  the  Cape  became  a  British  colony,  the  1000  sittings,  300  of  which  are  free.     A  good 

Datchaimioal  and  civil  laws  were  in  operation ;  church  has  also  been  built  at  Graham^s  Town, 

^bcse  have  undergone  some  modification:  torture  and  provided  with  an  English  chaplain.    The 

bas  been  abolished ;  the  penalty  of  death  at-  Lutheran  church  has  a  minister  at  Cape  Town, 

Uebet,  on  conviction,  to  murder,  rape,  coining  and  so  have  the  Presbyterians  at  St.  Andrew's 

Meyyand  high  treason;  transportation  is  the  church,  and  the  Boman  Catholic  chapel.    The 

paaisbasat  fay  theft  to  a  Urge  amount,  or  crimes  Missionary    Societies    have    long  been    nobly 

cCa  lerioua  nature,  not  liable  by  the  Dutch  law  exerting  themselves  in  South  Africa  for  the  pro- 

to death:  for  minor  crimes  the  punishment  is  motion   of    religion,  morality,  i^nd   education. 

banishment  to  Robben  Island  (at  the  entrance  The  station  of  the  South  African  Missionary 

^  Table  B»)Ob  wititk  hw4  kboor^  impriaoiuneat  Society  is  confined  to  Cape  Town,    The  London 
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Misiionary  Society  has  itationi  at  more  than    could  furnish  a  large  supply  of  excellent  wine, 
twenty  places,  besides  Cape  Town,  with  thirty-    suited  io  the  middle  and  lower  classes ;  thai 
two  missionaries,  and  several  schoolmasters  and    diminishing  the  consumption  of  ardent  spiriti, 
assistant-teachers.     Schools  are  established  at    and  affording  a  market  for  the  productions  of 
each  station,  in  most  places  daily ;  all  have  Sab-    our  operatives,  whose  cottons,  woollens,  and 
bath,  and  many  infant  schools;  the  number  of    hardwares  would  be  gladly  taken  in  exchange 
children  under  instruction  being  nearly  2000.    by  our  fellow  citizens  in  S.  Africa.    Of  6,207,779 
The  Wesleyan  mimionaries  have  numerous  sta^    galls,  of  wine  entered  for  home  toasumption  in 
tions  in  this  district,  with  16  missionaries,  and    the  United  Kingdom  in  1834,  there  was  of  Cape 
the  Moravians  have  manjr  excellent  establish-    of  Good  Hope  wine  545,191  galls.,  being  nearly 
roents.    Education  is  making  considerable  pro-    double  the  amount  of  French, 
gross ;    a    respectable  schoolmaster   has^  been        Wool  will  in  time  be  one  of  the  greatest  and 
sent  by  the  home  government  to  every  district,    most  profitable  staples  of  the  Cape ;  by  an  un- 
to teach  the  English  language  gratis  to  the  in-    accountable  want  of  foresight  it  lias  long  bees 
habitants.    An  excellent  institution,  the  South    neglected,  until  stimulated  by  the  example  of 
African  College,  was  founded  at  Cape  Town,  in     New  South  Wales.  The  colonists  are  now  actively 
1829,  whose  affairs  are  under  the  superintend-    engaged  in  endeavouring  to  replace  the  coarse- 
ence  of  a  council  and  senate ;  the  tuition  being    woolled,  or  rather  hairy  sheep  (of  which  tber 
conducted  by  professors  of  mathematics,  astro-    possess  3,000,000),  for  the  fine  and  pure  blood 
nomy,  classical,  English,  Dutch  and  French  lite-    breed  of   that   animal,    whose   numbers   now 
rature,  with  drawing-masters,  &c    Another  in*    amount  to  upwards  of  50,000,  the  wool  from 
stitution,  the  South  African  Literary  and  Scien-    which  has  brought  2«.  6d,  per  lb.  in  the  London 
tiflc  Institution,  has  the  governor  for  patron,    market.    The  British  settlers  in  Albany  have 
aided   by  a  president,  vice-presidents,  council,    taken  the  lead,  and  are  at  present  importing 
&C. ;  a  museum  is  attached  to  the  institution,    Saxon  and  Merino  rams  from  England  and  New 
filled  with  preserved  and  well-arranged  speci-    South  Wales;  the  former  bringing  £15  per  head, 
mens  of  animals  and  other  objects  of  natural    and  the  latter  £30  per  head.    Fruits  of  a  dried 
history,  indigenous  to  South  Africa.    The  South    nature,    including    apples,   apricots,    peaches, 
African   public  library,  with  a   committee  of    pears,  &c.,  have  been  long  in  great  demand, 
the  principal  TOntlemen  in  the  colony,  is  highly     Raisins    are   largely  exported    tu  New  South, 
creditable  to  the  literary  taste  and  enterprise  of    Wales,  Mauritius,  and  to  England,  and,  with 
the   inhabitants.     The  South  African    infant    attention,  ought  to  rival  the  best  Muscadel. 
school  is  a  useful  institution;  there  are  also    Hides  and  horns  are  rapidly  increasing  as  a 
many  private  schools  in  Cape  Town  and  Albany,    staple,  and  the  <|oantity  of  ivory,  ostrich  feathers, 
with  well  educated  masters.     A  medical  society     Roms,  &c,  obtained  from  the  native  tribes,  has 
meets  once  a  month  at  Cape  Town  for  the  dis-    prov^  a  valuable  brtioch  of  commerce.    Hones 
cussion  of  subjects  connected  with  the  profes-    lor  India,  live  stock  to  the  Mauritius,  St.  Helena, 
Bion,and  the  most  remarkable  cases  in  medicine    &c.>  are  also  staple  exports.    The  quantity  of 
or  surgery  are  published.  shipping  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  colony  in 

Corn,  wine,  wool,  provisions,  oil,  aloes,  and     1832  was,  from  Great  Britain,  73,868  tons ;  to 
fruits,  are  the  staples  of  this  colony;  but  many     Great  Britain,  72,559  tons.    The  foregoing  was 
other  articles  are  either  produced  iu  the  coun-    independent  of  numerous  vessels  of  divers  na- 
try  or  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  nations,    tions  touching  at  Table  and  Simon's  bays  for 
Corn  is  exported  annually,  which   brings,  as    refreshments.    The  colonists  have,  as  yet,  very 
flour,  a  higher  price  at  the  Mauritius  and  other    little  shipping  of  their  own,  and  that  is  employed 
markets  than  the  best  American.      The   new    principally  in  the  coasting  trade.     No  steam 
settlers  in  Albany  suffered  much  from  the  rust    vessel  has  yet  been  introduced  for  use  into  the 
in  the  first  instance,  but  it  has  now  almost  dis-    colony,  though  the  adaptation  of  such  a  mode 
appeared,  and  the  introduction  of  a  hard  flinty    of  navigation  for  keeping  up  the  intercoune 
grain  from  Bengal,  termed  **  Patna  wheat,"  has     between  Cape  Town  and  Algoa  Bay  is  most 
been  of  great  benefit.    Barley,  oats,  and  Indian    desirable :  a  diligent  s^u'ch  should  be  made  for 
corn  thrive  well ;  the  latter  is  admirably  adapted    good  coal,  for,  if  such  were  discovered,  a  steam 
for  fattening  swine,  the  export  of  which,  in  the    intercourse  with  India  and  Australasia,  vii  the 
shape  of  hams,  bacon,  and  salt-pork,  is  yearly    Capeof  Good  Hope,  would  speedily  follow.    The 
increasing.    Two  crops  of  good  potatoes  are    valueoftlietradecarried  on  in  the  shipping  above 
raised  in  a  year.    Wine  has  long  been  a  staple     alluded  to,  is  as  follows  in  sterling  money  : — 
export  of  the  Cape.    The  culture  of  the  vine    in  1832,  imports,  £332,006 ;  exports,  £250,879. 
was  introduced  by  the  refugee  Protestants,  after    The  largest  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  coloiiy  is 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  but  a  con-    carried  on  at  Table  Bay ;  for  instance,  in  1&32, 
siderablc  stimulus  was  given  to  this  object  when    of  £258,456  imports.  £236,456  were  into  Table 
the  influence  of  Napoleon  extended  over  nearly     Bay  ;  and  of  £256,808  exports,  £194,332  were 
all  the  wine  countries  of  Europe;  the  British    trom  Table  Bay,  and  the  principal  trade  is  with 
government  then  thought  it  desirable  to  encou-    Great  Britain.     The  foregoing  details,  which 
rage  the  growth  of  the  vine  in  our  own  colonies,    are  extracted  from  Mr.  Martin's  work,  will  ex- 
In  some  years  the  duties  were  much  lowered,    plain  the  importance  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  trade  went  on  prosperously ;  but,  in     and  demonstrate  that  it  is  not,  as  has  been 
1825,  when  the  duties  on  all  wines  underwent    erroneously  represented,    a   mere   aand-bank, 
alteration,  the  protection  of  Cape  wines  was    suited  for  the  refreshment  of  a  few  Indian  ships, 
suddenly  reduced,  to  the  ruin  of  some  who  were    In  a  political  aspect  the  colony  is  deserving  of 
largely  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  the  general    the  highest  consideration ;  it  is  the  key  to  the 
depreciation  of  all  property  embarked  in  it.    eastern  hemisphere,  and,  to  a  maritime  power 
With  proper  management,  and  a  reduction  or    like  England  a  jewel   beyond  price :    by  its 
leaoyal  of  the  duty,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope    central  poiiion  it  is  admirably  odaiited  at  a 
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d«pM  for  troops,  and  a  aaval  station  dnring  war  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  regularly  con** 
time,  and  for  watching  the  motions  of  an  enemy  structed,  with  straight  and  parallel  streets  in- 
to Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  while  its  healthy  tersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  shaded 
climate,  and  abundant  and  cheap  provisions,  with  elm  br  oak  trees.  The  population  in  1832, 
secures  to  our  mariners  on  long  voyages  a  was  more  than  20,000,  of  whom  upwards  uf 
friendly  port  where  it  b  moat  needed  in  doubling  10,000  were  whites,  the  majority  being  Dutch,  or 
the  Cape  of  Storms.  of  Dutch  descent.    The  nouses  are  chiefly  of 

The  daily  increasing  trade  with  the  interior  of  red  brick  or  stone,  of  a  good  size,  and  generally 
thb  colony  gives  great  interest  to  any  informa-  with  a  stoupi  or  verandah,  before  the  door, 
tiou  tending  to  facilitate  communication  between  shaded  with  trees,  beneath  which  the  English  as 
diflferent  parts  oftbe  country,  and,  as  such,  the  re-  well  as  the  Dutch  inhabitants  delight  to  lounge 
marks  of  major  Michell,  surveyor-general  of  the  by  day,  sheltered  from  the  fervid  rays  of  the  suu. 
Cape,  who,  in  the  years  1833-4,  surveyed  all  the  or  to  inhale  the  freshness  of  the  evening  breeze. 
kloofs(mountain  passes)  of  the  colony,are  very  va-  The  square  are  well  laid  out,  the  streets  ex- 
laable.  Ftom  the  road-book  of  major  Michell,  it  tremely  clean,  and  the  public  edifices  numerous 
appears,  tliat  the  average  rate  of  travelling  on  and  substantial.  There  are  two  churches ;  one 
horseback  is  about  sii  miles  per  hour;  in  a  horse  for  the  reformed  or  Calvinistic  congregation,  the 
wagon  about  live  miles ;  and  in  a  wagon  drawn  established  church  of  the  Dutch  government, 
by  oven,  three  miles.  For  the  ability  to  move  and  which  is  also  used  by  the  English  for  the 
at  this  rate,  the  traveller  is  indebted  to  the  performance  of  their  service ;  the  other  built  by 
nature  of  the  soil,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  the  Lutherans,  the  number  of  whom  is  very  con- 
few  sandy  spots,  presents  a  good  hard  bottom,  siderable.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  good  sized 
covered  with  a  crust  of  iron-stone  gravel,  so  that,  meeting-house,  which  is  open  to  preachers  of 
but  for  the  tremendous  mountain  passes,  the  various  denominations.  The  Malays  have  also 
commQBicationsthroiighoutthecolonywould.be  a  house  dedicated  to  the  Mahomedan  form  of 
unobstructed.  To  surmount  the  mountain  bar-  worship,  with  a  regular  priest,  established  and 
riers  of  the  great  western  and  southern  ranges,  supported  by  themselves.  The  government- 
two  works  have  been  undertaken  within  the  last  house  is  situated  in  the  town,  surrounded  with 
few  years.  The  first  of  these,  is  the  French  Hoek  plantations,  in  a  garden;  consisting  of  several 
Pass^  an  excellent  mountainroad,  the  work  of  lieu-  acres  of  ground,  laid  out  in  avenues  crossing 
tenant-colonel  Holloway,  during  the  government  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  thickly  shaded 
of  Lord  Charles  Henry  Somerset.  The  other  is  by  oaks.  This  garden  is  an  exceedingly  plea- 
called  Sir  Lowry's  Pass,  executed  by  order  of  Sir  sant  promenade  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and 
Galbraith  Lowry  Cole,  at  the  cost  of  £3000.  is  always  open  to  the  public.  The  stadhui^j,  or 
The  tolls  on  this  road  were  immediately  doubled,  burgher  senate-house,  is  a  large,  handsome 
Notwithstanding  these  improvements,  however,  building,  appropriated  to  the  transacting  of 
there  is  a  great  need  of  others ;  and  major  public  business  of  a  civil  nature.  The  castle, 
Michell  concludes  his  description  of  the  almost  situated  on  the  left  of  the  town  (entering  fiom 
impassable  kloofs,  by  stating  that  the  sum  of  Table  Bay),  /  is  a  strong  fortification,  com- 
£13,000  voald,  in  all  probability,  suffice  to  re-  manding  the  anchorage,  and,  if  well  defended, 
move  the  two  principal  obstructions — the  Attn-  capable  of  complete  resistance  against  any  force 
qoas  kloof,  which,  if  improved,  would  enable  the  which  may  be  brought  against  it.  The  fortress 
farmers  of  Oliphant's  river,  Congo,  and  Long  is  a  pentagon,  with  a  broad  fosse  and  regular 
Kloof  to  transporttiieir  grain  to  Mossel  bay,  and  outworks.  It  contains  within  its  walls  most  of 
the  Mosterti's  Hoek,  the  great  door  to  all  the  the  public  offices,  and  barracks  for  1000  men. 
Bortb-eastem  parts  of  the  colony.  There  is  There  are  other  works  defending  Cape  Town. 
much  good  land,  not  applied  for  by  the  settlers.  Fort  Knokke,  on  the  E.  is  connected  witli  the 
because  its  occupation  would  be  only  an  expense  castle  by  a  rampart  called  the  sea  lines:  and 
to  the  holder,  so  long  as  the  impossibility  re-  further  B.  is  Craig's  tower,  and  battery.  On  the 
mains  of  conveying  its  produce  to  market.  The  W.  side,  and  surrounding  the  Lion's  Hump,  are 
want  of  bridges  is  another  obstacle  to  free  com-  Rogge,  Amsterdam,  and  Chavonne  batteries, 
monication.  There  are  about  five  or  six  ferry-  all  bearing  upon  the  anchorage.  The  entrance 
boats,  but  there  are  many  streams,  which  though  of  the  bay  is  commanded  by  a  battery,  called  the 
they  contain  little  water  in  summer,  yet,  in  Mouill6.  The  colonists  are  indebted  to  the 
winter  acquire  sufficient  magnitude  and  impetu-  paternal  sway  of  the  earl  of  Caledon,  for  the  laying 
osity  to  be  impassable  for  many  days  together,  down  of  hydraulic  pipes,  by  means  of  which  a 
It  is  only  those  who  have  experienced  the  mi-  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  water  is  furnished 
seriesof'^outspanning'' on  their  banks,  drenched  to  every  part  of  the  town,  and  ships'  boats  are 
to  the  skin,  while  waiting  four  or  five  days  for  supplied  at  the  landing  place  with  a  beverage, 
the  waters  to  run  out,  who  can  fully  estimate  the  which,  even  after  many  months  keeping  at  Hea,  is 
adrantage  and  comfort  that  would  be  derived  found  equal  to  that  of  the  Thames.  To  the 
from  the  construction  of  a  few  plain  bridges.  It  southward  of  the  town,  a  great  nurai)er  of  ele- 
appears  certain,  that  the  construction  of  the  gant  villas  are  scattered  about,  between  vine- 
two  roads  above  mentioned,  especially  if  to  these  yards,  groves,  and  plantations.  The  country  as 
were  added  the  erection  of  bridges,  would  far  as  Rondebosch,  Wynberg,  and  Constantia  is 
speedily  double  all  those  branches  of  the  revenue  really  delightful,  and,  more  than  any  other  part 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  internal  resources  of  the  colony,  resembles  the  rich  cultivated 
of  Che  colony;  while  they  would  rapidly  advance  scenery  of  England.  The  English  people  at  the 
the  civilization  of  the  inhabitants,  by  the  de-  Cape  live  as  much  in  the  manner  they  would  do 
velopement  of  capabilities  hitherto  almost  para-  at  home  as  circumstances  will  permit.  The 
lyaed  by  want  of  means  to  remove  the  formidable  Dutch  colonists,  in  general,  preserve  their  an- 
obstacles  to  free  communication.  cient  simplicity  and  hospitality.    They  usually 

CAPE  TOWN^  capital  of  the  Britiib  colony  dioe  at  12  o'clock^  and  make  their  principal  meal 
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^t  sapper,  at  ei^ht  o^clock;  the  sood-natured  5  to  18  fathoms,  perfectly  sheltered  from  all 

unaiTected  manners  of  the  youo^  Dutch  women  winds ;  and  plentf  of  good  water  is  to  be  had ; 

are  remarkable.    They  generally  speak  Eng^lish  but  the  water  that  is  obtained  from  the  well  on 

well,  and  many  of  them  write  it  correctW.    The  ^e  N.  side  of  the  bay  is  not  good,  especially,  io 

Dutch  in  the  neig^hbourhood  of  the  Cipe  are  the  dry  season. 

European  in  their  habits;   their  houses  com-  St,  Antomo,  is   very  high,  abounding  with 
modious  and  well  furnished,  and  their  tables  springs ;  and,  from  its  being  so  mountainous,  it 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  good  things  very  has  continued  dews,  causing  a  great  prodnctioD 
well  cooked.    There  is  abundance  of  venison,  of  com  and  all  sorts  of  refreshments.     Much 
excellent  vegetables,  and  fine  fruit.  orchilla  is  also  gathered  h^e,  and  cotton  in  great 
CAPE  VERDE  ISLANDS,  group  of  islands  abundance ;  by  means  of  the  latter,  a  good  trade 
off  the  cape  of  the  same  name.     The  Porta-  is  carried  on  with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  but  the 
guese,  since  the  first  discovery,  have  claimed  the  roads  on  account  of  ^e  mountains,  are  miser- 
sovereignty,  and  maintain  a  governor-general,  able.    The  coast  all  round  is  clear,  and  although 
who  resides  at  Porto  Praya,  but  the  natives  have  there  are  not  any  ports  in  the  island,  there  are 
of  late  gained  a  good  measure  of  independence,  several  anchorages. — Do  Pwio  da  Bomia  do  Sot 
The  following  particulars  in  regard  to  several  cannot  be  termed  a  port,  being  only  a  part  of  the 
islands  of  this  group,  have  been  recently  com-  coast  where  the  bottom  is  good.    To  this  place, 
municated  to  the  Geographical  Society,  from  a  however,  all  vessels  to  and  from  the  island  trade; 
journal  kept  by  Captain  Bartholomew,  when  on  the  custom-house  and  warehouses  are  here,  situ- 
board  the  Leven,  surveying  the  coast  of  Africa,  ated  on  a  point  of  land,  to  the  westward  of  which 
— FmgOf  is  fertile,  and  produces  a  great  quan-  is  the  anchorage,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
tity  of  Indian  corn,  beans,  and  all  sorts  of  re-  from  the  shore,  sheltered  from  the  wind  from  w. 
freshments.    Excellent  cloths  are  made  here  for  to  Bbs.     The  landing-place  is  excellent,  being  a 
the  trade  of  Guinea,  and  for  the  use  of  various  natural  basin  in  the  rock ;  its  entrance  is  aboot 
inhabitants  of  the  other  islands.    The  climate,  18  or  20  feet  wide,  and  is  there  so  narrow,  that 
although  warm,  is  healthy,  on  account  of  the  you  must  give  the  boat  good  wa^,  and  then  toss 
rarefaction  of  the  air  caused  by  the  volcano,  up  the  oars  io  passing  the  entenn^  points,  not 
There  are  several  beaches  for 'boats;  but  the  having  length  for  them;  it  then  widens,  and  no 
only  anchorage  for  vessels  of  burden  is  on  the  sea  can  affect  a  boat  lying  thera.    Good  water  is 
w.  side  of  the  island,  in  the  bay  called  Luz.  obtained  here,  and  every  Kind  of  refreshments  at 
The  water  is  not  good,  and  is  scarce,  the  well  a  reasonable  rate ;  wood  also  can  be  procured, 
being  down  on  the  beach  (which  is  soft  black  but  it  is  brought  down  from  a  great  distance. 
sand),  although  the  water  comes  from  the  rock.  The  town  in  which  the  governor  resides  is  about 
"When  there  is  a  high  sea  or  surf,  it  breaks  over,  three  miles  from  this  point,  the  road  to  it  being 
as  well   as  penetrates  through  the  sand,  and  cut  out  of  the  rocks  in  many  places.    To  the 
renders  the  water   brackish.     The  inhabitants  westward  of  this,  several  miles,  is  a  large  bay, 
have  to  descend  a  precipice  of  80  feet  in  height,  called  the  Port  of  the  Mountain  of  Wheat,  from 
by  a  path  cut  in  a  zig<ag  direction  in  the  rock  to  a  large  mountain  at  the  back  of  it ;  it  has  a 
get  to  this  well. — Brava  is  very  high,  and  could  sandy  bottom  with  small  pebbles.    Vessels  can 
be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  were  it  not  constantly  anchor  in   from  II  to  12  fathonM  in  safety  any 
covered  by  a  dense  atmosphere.     The  climate  time  of  the  year,  and  water  and  wood  can  be 
is,  however,  temperate  and  healthy;  the  soil  is  had,  but  few refreshments.—-The fair o/T^rrs/W 
fertile, .  producing  a  large  quantity  of  Indian  is  large  and  spadous,  having  a  black  sandy 
corn,  beans,  and  all  sorts  of  refreshments,  but  bottom.  Vessels  anchor  in  20  fothoms,  three  q oar- 
little  or  no  wood.    The  anchorages  are  four  in  ters  of  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore,  sheltered 
number,  but  not  one  of  them  safe  for  vessels  of  from  the  NB.  and  8.  winds  at  sea.    Here  is  the 
burden;    only  small  vessels  consequently  fre-  best  water  in  alt  the  Cape  Verde  Islands;  it  comes 
quent  them,  for  orchilla  and  grain.     There  are  from  the  mountains  in  a  continued  run  all  the 
two  small  islands  on  the  NB.  side  of  Brava,  called  vear  in  a  ravine ;  and  there  are  three  reservoirs 
Rombo,  or  Romes  islands,  distant  about  five  or  built,  which  are  continually  kept  fuH,  persons 
six  miles.    These  islands  are  nearly  joined  with  being  appointed  to  fill  them,  m  the  event  of  a  very 
other  small  rocks,  some  parts  being  aoove  water,  dry  season.    A  small  well  is  also  dug  on  the 
and  forming  a  crescent.     Between  the  western-  beach,  and  when  a  vessel  calls  for  water,  her 
most  island,  which  is  lofty  and  having  a  peak  casks  are  carried  to  the  well,  the  water  is  then 
on  it,  and  the  next  rocks,  is  a  passage  of  about  turned  off  from  the  lower  reservoir,  which   is 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  having  25   fathoms  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  and  de- 
water  ;  and  the  easternmost  island  has  a  reef  of  scendingin  a  regular  run  cut  in  the  rocks,  it  fills 
rocks  which  extends  nearly  two  miles,  partly  the  well  regularly  to  the  degree  it  is  emptied; 
under  water,    and   in  an  BNB.  direction.     To  here  a  line»of-battle  ship  may  complete  in  one 
the  southward  there  is  a  clear  passage  between  day  her  water.     Wood  is  brought  down  by  the 
tlie  above  and  the  N.  end  of  Brava  t  the  Leven  at  natives;  and  it  is  said  to  be  good.    Refresh- 
the  W.  end  of  this  channel  had  soundings  80  ments  can  be  had,  but  they  are  not  abundant, 
fathoms. — St.  Vincent  is  mountainous  and  much  A  ship  touching  there  should  call  at  Point  Sol, 
exposed  to  winds.    There  are  plenty  of  cattle,  to  be  supplied  with  bullocks,  sheep,  poultry,  and 
hut  they  are  lean,  in  the  dry  season  many  dying  fruit,  at  a  low  price,   get  an  order  for  water 
f-or  want  of  food.    The  island  produces  orchilla  (without  which  it  must  be  paid  for),  and  pror 
and  some  cotton ;  but  there  are  no  refrebhments  ceed  here,  not  anchoring  at  Point  Sol. 
to  be  found  at  it,  the  inhabitants  being  mostly  St,  Lucie  is  of  a  middling  height,  and  there  is 
supplied   wirh  corn  and  fruit  from  St.  Antonio,  a  bay  on  the  SW.  end,  where  small  vessels  may 
There  is  an  excellent  bay  called  Porto  Grande,  anchor  ;  it  is  sheltered  from  all  points  excepting' 
one  of  the  largest  and  safest  in  the  Cape  Verde  B.  and  SB.,  and  has  a  sandy  beach ;  the  anchor- 
lilaods«    Vessels  can  anchor  at  any  depth  from  age,  small  pebbles  and  sand.    In  the  middle  of 
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the  bay  it  a  imall  island,  with  the  mills  of  a  vil-  fined  bj  horisontal  lines  on  the  foce  of  the 
kge  on  it;  but  it  is  now  deserted,  only  fishennen  mountains.  The  nature  of  the  composition  of 
frequent  it.  There  are  many  turtle  here^  and  the  highest  and  primitive  mountains,  which 
much  orchiUa  is  gathered,  as  also  some  cotton,  form  the  great  outer  belt  of  Cashmere,  is  not 
which  has  been  formerly  planted,  but  is  now  in  thoroughly  known ;  but  the  rocks  of  the  interior 
a  wild  state.  The  channel  between  this  island  line  are  of  sec^dary  formation,  and  consist,  to 
and  St.  Vincent  is  not  foul,  as  represented  on  a  great  extent,  of  indurated  clay.  The  bottom 
the  charts ;  no  rocks  are  to  be  found ;  and  in  of  the  basin  is  covered  with  a  deep  coat  of 
the  mid-channel,  half-way  through,  the  least  alluvial  clay,  which,  in  its  progress  towards  the 
water  is  14  fathoms, — The  island  of  Brameo  is  surface,  is  mixed  with  vegetable  earth.  Many 
high  and  nigged  ;  has  a  well  on  it.  and  some  de-  thousands  of  acres  skirting  the  foot  of  the  hills 
cayed  small  wood ;  and  on  the  SB.  side,  a  long  are  covered  with  apple  and  pear  trees,  and  vinM 
sand^  spit  runs  out ;  but  the  rollers  were  so  vio-  in  full  bearing,  but  without  owners.  No  copper- 
lent  it  could  not  be  examined. — Razo  is  low,  the  mine  is  worked  in  Cashmere;  bat  it  is  said  that 
salvage  of  the  coast  steep  and  rocky ;  the  land-  the  existence  of  this  metal  is  known  to  several 
ii^  is  therefore  difficult  when  there  is  a  wind*  individuals,  although  kept  secret,  lest  it  should 
This  island  is  barren,  inhabited  only  by  birds ;  become  to  the  government  an  additional  source 
and  between  it  and  Branco,  about  one-third  ofiT  of  profitable  oppression.  *  Copper  is  now  ini- 
the  former,  is  a  coral  shelf,  in  the  form  of  a  ported  principally  by  way  of  Labour,  partly  of 
house-roof,  running  saw.  and  NN£.  Though  British  and  partly  of  Russian  origin,  and  neces- 
the  sea  continually  breaks  heavy  on  it,  the  pas-  sarilydear.  The  mountains  of  Mooz  Tagh  yield 
sage  is  safe. — St.  Nichola*  is  high,  having  two  a  copper  ore  under  the  form  of  a  carbonate  of 
remarkable  mountains  on  it,  which  can  be  seen  malachite,  which  has  given  fifty  per  cent,  of  pure 
St  the  distance  of  15  leagues,  one  in  the  shape  metal.  But  as  no  coal  has  been  discovered,  and 
of  a  sugar-loaf,  called  Peak  of  Trade,  which  is  as  there  is  but  little  wood,  small  quantities  are 
the  middle  of  the  island,  the  other  on  the  w*  carried  away  by  travellers  as  mere  curiositien. 
end  of  the  island,  called  Monte  Gordo.  The  There  are  rich  veins  of  lead  in  Ladakh,  where 
island  is  fertile,  and  refreshments  can  be  pro-  fuel  also  abounds ;  iron  is  found  in  considerable 
cored  at  a  low  price  $  but  water  and  wood  are  quantities,  but  it  is  said  to  be  somewhat  red 
difficult  to  be  obtained.  There  is  a  bay,  which  and  short.  At  present  the  Cashmeres  are  un- 
the  natives  call  Carrical,  known  to  the  English '  acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  any  other 
by  the  name  of  Freshwater  Bay,  on  the  s.  side  castings  of  this  metal,  than  small  shot,  in  a 
of  the  island,  and  about  eight  or  nine  miles  from  slovenly  manner,  for  fowling-pieces ;  but,  with 
the  B.  point,  where  vessels  may  anchor  in  ten  suitable  instructions,  they  could  speedily  learn,  as 
fathoms,  sheltered  from  the  NB.  winds.  A  few  they  are  extremely  iogenions  imitators.  The 
hihabitants  reside  here  in  small  huts ;  water  is  forests  of  Cashmere  abound  with  walnut,  the 
obtained  by  digging  a  well  in  the  beach.  Re*  oriental  plane,  and  other  woods,  well  suited  for 
freshments  can  only  be  had  at  the  old  port ;  gun  stocks. 

this  is  sitoated  eight  or  nine  miles  NB.  by  N.  of  Every  farmer  in  Cashmere  has  several  bee- 
Foiat  Vemalhania,  or  Red  Point,  the  southern-  hives.  A  provision  is  made  for  these  in  build - 
most  point  of  the  island ;  and  in  it  are  the  king's  ing  the  house,  by  leaving  appropriate  cavities  in 
warehouses,  with  a  little  fort  above  ^em.  At  the  walls,  about  fourteen  inches  in  diameter, 
the  distance  of  four  miles  from  this  fort  is  the  and  about  twenty  or  twenty-two  inches  in  length, 
town,  where  the  governor  and  bishop  reside,  closed  by  a  round  platter  of  red  potteryware. 
There  is  safe  anc)iorage  here  for  small  vessels ;  having  a  circular  hole  about  a  third  of  an  inch 
but  they  cannot  be  supplied  with  water  to  a  in  diameter  in  the  centre.  The  honey  is  light- 
great  extent*  A  well  has  been  cut,  distant  from  coloured,  and  of  a  taste  as  pure  and  sweet  as 
the  sea-side  200  fathoms,  for  the  purpose  of  re-  that  of  Narbonne,  and  the  peasantry  eat  it  raw 
lieving  any  Teasel  in  want,  bat  ttie  quantity  it  or  mixed  with  articles  of  common  food,  whilst 
produces  is  but  trifling*  the  most  wealthy  substitute  it  for  sugar  in  pre- 
CASHMERE.  Of  tiiis  interesting  district  of  serving  fruit.  There  are  four  varieties  of  walnuts 
Central  Asia,  some  additional  notices  have  re-  in  Cashmere,  called  kbanuk  doonoo,  which  is 
oently  been  famished  from  the  manuscript  wild ;  wantoo,  doonoo,  and  kaghzee,  which  are 
papers  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Moorcroft,  of  which  cultivated.  They  begin  to  fruit  ordinarily  when 
the  following  is  an  abstract*  Of  bread  corn^  seven  years  old,  but  two  or  three  years  more 
Cashmere  jprodoces  wheat,  barley,  buck-wheat,  elapse  before  they  are  in  full  bearing.  It  has 
millet,  maue^  pulse,  amaranthus,  and  rice ;  but  been  observed  here,  that  after  a  few  seasons'  full 
the  latter,  being  raked  in  great  quantity,  may  be  bearing,  walnut-trees  fall  off  in  producing  fruit, 
ooDsidered  as  the  staple.  Turnips,  spinach,  and  run  with  great  luxuriance  to  leaf  and 
loose4eaved  cabbages,  lettuces,  and  other  com-  branch,  to  remedy  which  the  Cashmeres  cut  off 
nson  vegetables,  are  raised  partly  in  the  usual  the  top  branches,  bringing  the  tree  to  a  state  of 
way,  aad  partly  by  the  ingenious,  yet  simple  con-  poUasd.  During  the  year  following,  shoots  and, 
trivanoes  of  platforms  floating  on  lakes.  These^  leaves  alone  are  produced,  which  are  succeeded 
with  the  froits  of  the  forest  or  deserted  gardens,  by  a  crop  of  fruit  in  that  ensuing,  so  abundant 
as  apricots,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  apples,  as  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  nuts  in  the 
p^rs  and  grapes,  along  with  ^e  singhare,  or  preceding  year;  in  a  few  years  this  process  is 
prickly  water-nut,  constitute  the  principal  sop-  repeated,  and  always  with  the  same  success, 
port  of  the  very  numerous  popalation  of  the  The  walnuts  which  fall  green  furnish  the  m^lte- 
lower  classes,  who  have  liMle  means  of  indulging  rial  for  a  colour  of  the  same  tint,  which,  how- 
in  bread  com.  Sheep  are  plentiful  but  dear,  ever,  is  not  permanent ;  but  the  husks  of  the 
owing  to  the  tax  laid  upon  butdiers.  Cashmere  ripe  fruit  are  sold  to  the  dyers  for  the  basis  of 
has  been  formerly  one  immense  lake,  the  subsi-  a  fixed  black.  When  ripe,  the  fruit  of  the  wan- 
dcDce  of  the  waters  of  which  is  distinctly  de-  too  walnut  i^  retailed  in  the  city,  for  eating,  at 
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the  rate  of  a  hundred  for  two  pice,  or  about  one  the  man  of  matted  roots.  The  bed  floats,  but 
pennj.  About  12,000  aas«loads  of  waluut-ker-  is  kept  in  its  place  by  a  stake  of  willow  dmen 
nels  are  annually  appropriated  to  the  oil  press  through  it  at  each  end,  which  admits  of  iti 
in  Cashmere,  producing,  in  the  gross  return  of  oil  rising  and  falling,  in  aooommodation  to  the 
and  of  oil  cakes,  1,13,000  rupees,  independently  rise  and  fall  of  the  water.  By  means  of  a  loofr 
of  the  nuts  eaten  by  man.  Walnut-oil  is  pre-  pole  thrust  amongst  the  reeds  at  the  bottom  of 
ferred  to  linseed  oil  for  all  the  uses  to  which  the  lake  from  the  side  of  a  boat,  and  turned 
the  latter  is  applied ;  and  in  Cashmere,  as  on  round  several  times  in  the  same  directioD,  i 
the  continent  of  Europe,  it  is  employed  in  quantity  of  conferve  and  of  other  plants  are  torn 
cookery,  as  well  as  for  burning  in  lamps.  It  is  off  from  the  bottom,  and  carried  m  the  boat  to 
exported  to  Tibet,  and  brings  a  considerable  the  platform,  where  the  weeds  are  twisted  into 
profit.  Rice  of  many  varieties  is  raised  in  Cash-  conical  mounds  about  two  feet  in  diameter  at 
mere,  and  a  similarity  of  the  climate  of  this  their  base,  and  of  the  same  height,  terminatiDg 
country  to  that  of  Britain  encourages  a  hope  at  the  top  in  a  shallow,  which  is  filled  with  freth, 
that  it  would  succeed  here  also,  were  the  seed-  soft  mud,  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
g^ain  employed  brought  from  this  province.  The  farmer  has  in  preparation  a  number  o(  co- 
in Cashmere  the  year  is  divided  into  summer  cumber  and  melon  plants,  which  have  been 
and  winter  seasons  of  nearly  equal  duration  ;  raised  under  mats,  and  of  these,  when  they 
the  former,  however,  being  in  general  somewhat  have  four  leaves,  he  places  three  plants  in  the 
the  longest.  Rice  is  sown  in  the  beginning  of  basin  of  every  cone  or  mound,  of  which  a  double 
May,  and  is  fit  to  cut  about  the  end  of  August,  row  runs  along  the  edge  of  every  bed.  at  about 
The  grain  is  either  thrown  broad -cast  into  the  two  feet  distance  from  each  other.  No  further 
place  where  it  is  intended  to  stand  till  ripe,  or  care  is  necessary,  except  that  of  collecting  the 
sown  thickly  in  beds,  from  which  it  is  trana-  fruit;  and  the  expense  of  preparing  the  plat- 
planted  when  the  blade  is  about  a  foot  high,  forms  and  cones  is  confined  to  the  value  of  la- 
The  seed  is  for  the  most  part  thrown  into  about  bour,  which  altogether  is  trifling,  as  the  work  is 
four  or  five  inches  of  water.  The  articles  of  very  soon  done.  In  a  tract  of  about  fifty  acrei 
food  for  domesticated  animals  are  the  prangos,  of  these  floating  gardens  of  cucumbers  sad 
the  booklook,  or  yellow  lucerne,  and  the  sourna,  melons,  not  above  half  a  dozen  unhealthy  plants 
or  sand-grass  of.  Ladakh.  The  crocus  of  Cash-  were  seen,  and  the  gardeners  acknowledged  that 
mere  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  excellence  thirty  full-sized  fruit  from  each  plant,  or  from 
of  its  saffron,  and  is  a  source  of  considerable  ninety  to  one  hundred  from  each  cone,  were  the 
revenue,  its  cultivation  being  very  simple.  The  average  crop  in  the  season.  The  seed  of  the 
principal  fruits  in  Cashmere  are  apples,  pears,  melon  is  brought  annually  from  Baltistan,  or 
quinces,  apricots,  and  a  nondescript  drupe.  Little  Tibul,  and  the  first  year  yields  fruit  of 
called  sungeet.  The  latter  has  a  beautiful  ap-  from  four  to  nine  and  ten  pounds  each  in 
pearance ;  its  flowers  are  exquisitely  sweet,  and  weight ;  but  if  the  seed  of  this  melon  be  re- 
its  fruit,  by  distillation,  yields  a  beverage,  in  the  sown,  the  produce  of  the  second  year  does  not 
opinion  of  the  Chinese,  not  inferior  to  that  of  exceed  from  two  to  three  pounds.  There  is  oo 
the  grape.  The  account  of  the  floating  gardens  doubt  but  this  water  culture  might  be  extended 
of  Oisnmere  is  of  so  curious  a  nature,  that  we  to  many  other  plants,  and  altogether  this  varietj 
think  it  worthy  of  insertion.  The  city  of  Cash-  of  farming  is  so  profitable,  that  it  ought  to  be 
mere  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  numerous  lakes,  adopted  in  Europe  as  a  great  resource  for 
connected  with  each  other,  and  with  the  river  raising  food  for  man. 

Vedusta,  by  canals,  separated  by  insulated  plots        CAYMAN   ISLES.     The  three   small  isles 

of  ground,  the  greater  portion  lying  so  low  as  to  which  bear  this  name  are  a  sort  of  dependeocy 

be  subject  to  be  covered  in  considerable  inunda-  of  Jamaica.    They  lie  from  30  to  40  leagues 

tions.    These  circumstances  have  suggested  an  NNW.  of  Point  Negrill,  on  the  westward  of 

expedient  by  which  certain  vegetables  are  cul-  Jamaica,  the  Grand  Cayman  being  the  most 

tivated  in  safety,  through  the  medium  of  a  float-  remote.     Cayman -braque  and  Little  Cayman 

ing  support,  of  which  the  buoyancy  and  flexibility  lie  within  five  miles  of  each  other,  and  about 

prevent  the  plants  sinking  into  the  mass,  or  34  miles  N.  from  the  Grand  Cayman,  which  is 

being  partially  covered  with  it.  Various  aquatic  about  1-}  mile  long,  and  one  mile  broad,  and 

plants  spring  from  the  bottom  of  the  lakes,  as  containing  about  1000  acres.    Columbus  fell  in 

water-lilies,  confervs,  sedges,  reeds,  &c. ;  and  as  with  these  islands  on  his  return  from  Porto 

boats  which  traverse  these  waters  take  generally  Bello  to  Hispaniola,  and,  observing  the  coast 

the  ahortest  lines  they  can  pursue  to  the  place  of  swarming  with  turtle,  like  ridges  of  rocks,  he 

their  destination,  the  lakes  are  in  some  f»arts  called  them  Las  Tortugas.    The  Caymans  were 

cut,  as  it  were,  into  avenues,  separated  by  beds  never  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  but  became 

of  sedges  and  reeds.    In  these  places  the  farmer  the  general   resort   of   adventurers  or  rovers 

establishes  his  cucumber  and  melon-floats,  by  (chiefly  French)  for  the  sake  of  the  turtle,  which 

cutting  off  the  roots  of  the  aquatic  plants  about  rendezvoused  here  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the  sand, 

two  feet  under  the  water,  so  that  they  completely  and  then  returned  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Bay 

lose  all  connexion  with  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  of  Honduras,  and  the  adjacent  coast.    The  io- 

but  retain  their  former  situation  in  respect  to  stinct  with  which  the  sea-turtle  annually  visits 

each  other.    When  thus  detached  from  the  soil,  a  favourite  breeding  spot  is  very  remarkable, 

they  are  pressed  into  somewhat  closer  contact.  The  Cayman  isles,  near  Jamaica,  are  yearly 

and  formed  into  beds  of  about  two  yards' breadth,  frequented    by  innumerable   shoals   of  these 

and  of  an  indefinite  length*    The  heads  of  the  animals,  who  cross  the  ocean  from  tlie  Bay  of 

■edges,  reeds,  and  other  plants  of  the  float  are  Honduras,  a  distance  of  450  miles,  without  the 

next  cut  off  and  laid  upon  its  surface,  and  aid  of  chart  or  compass,  and  with  an  accuracy 

covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  mud,  which,  at  first  superior  to  the  best  efforts  of  human  skill  i  i^  |* 

ioterrapted  in  its  desceAt,  gradually  tinka  into  affirmed  that  veaaeU  which  have  lost  their  lati- 
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tode  ID  hazf  weather,  have  steered  entirely  by  completely  destroyed  by  beings  set  fire  to  by 

the  uoise  of  the  turtle  in  swimming.    The  sdore  some  evil  disposed  persons, 

of  the  Caymans  is  low  and  sandy,  and  conse-  i  The  harbour  of  Cephalonia  runs  inland  for 

qneDtly  well  adapted  to  hatch  the  turtle  eggs ;  eight  miles,  and  is  rather  difficult  of  ingress  and 

and  the  rich  submarine  pasturage  around  the  egress,  owing  to  its  serpentine  form,  but  offers 

ifiland^  affords  abundance  of  nourishing  herbage  a  spacious  and  convenient  shipping  port.    The 

to  repair  the  waste  which  must  ensue  after  a  entrance  to  the  haven  is  extremely  picturesque ; 

female  lays  900  eg?s.    Grand  Cayman  (the  only  on  either  side  groves  and  plantations,  relieved 

island  inhabited)  is  so  low  that  it  cannot  be  in  the  back  ground  by  majestic  mountains,  meet 

seen  from  a  ship's  quarter-deck  mor^  than  12  or  the  eye  in  varied  succession.    To  the  left,  on 

15  miles  off,  and  at  some  distance  the  lofty  trees  the  western  side  of  the  harbour,  three  miles 

on  it  appear  like  a  grove  of  masts  emerging  from  the  entrance,  stands  the  town  of  Lixuri 

from  the  ocean.     It  has  no  harbour,  but  the  {oliin  Palis);  in  front  of  this  town  the  harbour 

anchorage  on  the  sw.  coast  is  moderately  good  ;  opens  into  a  branch  running  to  the  bb.  for  three 

on  the  other,  or  NB.  side,  it  is  fortified  with  a  miles ;  and  on  the  peninsula  formed   by  this 

reef  of  rocks,  between  which  and  the  shore,  in  branch,  and  close  to  the  sea,  is  Argostofi,  the 

smooth  water,  the  inhabitants  have  their  craals,  capital  of  the  island.    The  town  coniiists  of  tv/o 

or  pens,  fur  keeping  turtle  in.    The  soil  towards  main  streets,  which  run  N.  and  8.,  and  a  num- 

tbemiddleitf  the  island  is  very  fertile,  producing  ber  of  cross  streets  and  lanes.    The  principal 

corn  and  vegetables  in  plenty,  while  hogs  and  street,  or  that  next  the  water,  is  about  one  mile 

poultry  find   ample  provender.      The   preitent  and  a  quarter  long,  and  20  feet  wide ;  the  other 

race  of  inhabitants,  amounting  to  about  1600,  not  nearly  so  long.    The  town  is  open  and  un* 

said  to  be  dei>cended  from  the  English  bucca-  walled,  rapidly  increasing  in   size,  and  about 

neerg,  and  being  inured  to  the  sea,  form  excellent  three  miles  in  circumference.     The  streets  are 

pilots  and  seamen.    They  have  a  chief,  or  g-o-  very  narrow,    but  tolerably  well-paved.     The 

Ternment  officer,  of  their  own  choosing,  and  they  houses  are  generally  two  stories  high,  fronting 

frame  their  own  regulations;   justices  of  the  the  NB.    They  are  built  of  stone,  cemented  with 

peace  are  appointed  from  Jamaica,  but  in  no  lime  and  terra  rosa,  and  covered  with  tiles.    The 

other  way  are  the  inhabitants  interfered  with  town  of  Lixuri  is  of  the  same  general  character 

bv  any  authorities  in  the  chief  settlement  to  as  Argostoli,  and  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  that 

which  they  undoubtedly  belong.    The  islands  branch  of  the  harbour  which  runs  northward, 

are  extremely    healthy,    and    the   people    at-  The  number  of  inhabitants  of  Argostoli.  exclu- 

tain   a   longevity,    as    they    do  also    on    the  si ve  of  the  troops,  was  a  few  years  ago  somewhat 

Motqoito   shore,    greater   than   is  enjoyed  in  more  than  3500 ;  that  of  Lixuri  somewhat  more 

Europe.  than  4800.    Catacombs  have  been  found  by  the 

CEPHALONIA,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands.  Venetians,  French,  and  British,  to  the  8W.  of 

which,  although  second  in  rank  to  Corfu,  is  the  Argostoli,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  warriors, 

largest  composing  the  septinsular  union.     From  completely  clad  in  their  war  dresses,  discovered, 

the  connexion  of  these  islands  with  Great  Britain  the  bones  crumbling  into  dost  at  the  slightest 

they  are  becoming  daily  more  important  in  a  pressure. 

commercial  point  of  view.  See  Ionian  Islands.  At  Argostoli,  as  at  Lixuri,  there  are  no  regular 
Cephalonia  is  extremely  rugged  and  mountain-  barracks,  and  whatever  troops  are  detached 
00*.  The  general  direction  of  the  mountains  is  there,  they  are  accommodated  in  private  houses 
from  s.  to  N. ;  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  taken  up  for  the  purpose.  At  five  or  six  miles 
nage,  opposite  the  coast  of  Zanie,  is  the  highest  distance  from  Argostoli  lies  the  citadel  or  castle 
mountain  in  the  Ionian  islands,  the  Mount  £no8  of  St.  George,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill 
of  antiquitv,  the  modern  Black  Mountain,  or  of  considerable  height.  iThe  wall  of  this  castle 
Montagna  Nej^ra,  3625  feet  above  the  level  incloses  about  three  acres  of  land.  It  is  situated 
of  the  sea.  Mr.  Muir,  who  has  attentively  five  miles  ssb.  from  the  city,  and  four  from  the 
namined  the  island,  says,  that  the  general  lagoon  in  which  the  harbour  terminates.  The 
aspect  of  the  mountains  is  arid  and  barren,  lotty  Mount  i£no6,  which  rises  on  the  ssB.  of 
KHne  of  them  being  without  a  trace  of  vegeta-  X\nt  castle,  distant  about  six  miles,  for  six 
tion,  and  presenting,  from  the  bottom  to  the  months  in  the  year  is  covered  with  snow.  There 
top,  nothing  but  a  rugged  variety  of  brown  and  i^re  no  springs  in  the  castle,  but  there  is  always 
giejrrock,  with  perhaps  here  and  there  a  solitary  a  plentiful  supply  of  rain-water,  which  is  pre- 
olive  tree,  growing  from  a  fissure  betwixt  them,  served  in  tanks  for  the  use  of  the  British  troops. 
On  many  of  the  mountains  are  found  large  A  tolerably  well-built  vil  age  occupies  the  eastern 
blocks  of  hard  calcareous  stone,  sometimes  iso-  extremity  of  the  hill.  It  appears  to  have  cou- 
nted, and  sometimes  in  groups,  and  often  upon  tained  a  considerable  number  of  inhabitants  at 
the  tops  of  the  highest.  They  are  in  general  one  time,  but  at  present  many  of  the  houses  are 
rounded  by  attrition  from  water,  which  must  in  ruins.  On  the  88E.  side  of  this  village  stands 
have  been  sea-water,  from  the  number  of  marine  the  hospital,  which  was  once  a  convent.  Cepha- 
fottiV  shells  found  deposited  in  the  rocks  at  Ionia,  although  at  present  divided  into  teutons 
various  elevations  all  over  the  island.  They  viz.  Erizzo,  Tinea,  Samos,  Anoi,  Pilaro,  Kaloi, 
are,  in  all  probability,  the  debris  of  former  Livadi,  Potamiana,  Ikongia,  Skala,  and  Pirie, 
piouDtaios,  perhaps  of  the  continent  of  Greece  was  formerly  divided  into  four  regions,  each 
Itself,  lodged  there  by  currents  before  the  island  named  after  some  ancient  city  (viz.  Samos, 
appeared  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  for  that  Palaea,  Pronos,  and  Cranii),  and  hence  called 
the  whole  island  is  a  deposit  from  the  sea  admits  Tetrapolis.  Tliese  four  regions  are  still  dis- 
of  very  little  doubt.  The  Black  Mountain  was  tinguishable  in  the  natural  configuration  of  the 
formerly  covered  nearly  to  its  summit,  on  the  island,  owing  to  the  double  aspect  of  the  moun- 
N.  side,  with  forest  trees,  principally  fir  and  tainous  formation  ;  one  of  the  faces  inclining  B. 
cypress.    About  27  yean  ago  the  forest  was  and  the  other  W,     The  variety  of  mountain 
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teenery  preaents  many  romantic  views,  amoDgf  It  has  also  a  g^at  variety  of  foaiils,  a  beantifiA 

which  the  valley  and  bay  of  Samoa  are  of  un-  collection  of  sbella,  and  a  small  library.     Tbe 

rivalled  beauty.  staple  productions  of  the  island  are  currants, 

Cephalonia  consists  of  limestone  of  secondary  oil,  wine,  honey,  linseed,  cotton,  lamb  and  haie 

formation.    The  strata  of  sandstone,  which  be-  skins,  oats,  and  fruits  of  different  kinds:   the 

^in  to  appear  one-third  from  the  top,  abound  annual  quantity  of  currants    produced  varies 

in  shells  and  marine  fossils.    Crystals  of  sul-  from  5,000,000  to  6,000,000  lbs.  weight,  and 

phate  of  lime  are  occasionally  found.    A  mineral  they  are  of  a  finer  flavour  than  those  of*  Pbtras 

spring  of  a  sulphurous  impregnation  issues  from  or  Corinth,  or  indeed  of  any  of  the  islands  ex- 

a  rock  close  to  the  sea,  and  is  used  externally  oept  Zante.    The'  wine  is  next  in  point  of  repu- 

and  internally  by  the  natives  as  a  remedy  for  tation,  and,  owine  to  the  variety  of  soil,  there 

psora.    The  soil  18  generally  of  a  light  calcareous  are  no  less  than  18  different  sorts  of  wine:  of 

nature,  thinly  sprinkled  on  the  rocky  surface ;  the  red,  that  of  Livadi  enioys  the  preference ; 

but  in  some  of  the  deeper  valleys  and  ravines  and  of  white,  that  of  Ribola  and  Cosanikio. 

there  are  beds  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  mixed  with  There  are  three  sorts  of  muscadel  of  excellent 

a  fine  mould  termed  terra  rosa,  which  the  natives  flavour.    Of  raisins,  about  150,000  lbs.  weight 

occasionally  employ  as  a  cement  for  covering  the  are  annually  prepared.    There  are  several  small 

roofs  and  floors  of  houses,  or  mixed  with  a  Tittle  manufactures,  viz.,  one  of  blue  cloths,  and  two 

lime,  as  a  substitute  for  mortar.    In  the  Lixuri  or  three  for  the  preparation  of  meraschioo  or 

diiitrict  there  is  a  heavy  grey  argillaceous  soil,  rosolio,  to  which  an  exquisite  flavour  is  given  by 

approaching  somewhat  to  the  nature  of  schistus,  the  aromatic  herbs  and  flowers^  of  the  island ; 

and  much  used  in  making  tiles,  bricks,  and  the  red,  called  alkermes,  has  a  delicious  fra- 

coarse  earthenware.    As  a  whole,  the  climate  grance.    Ship-building  is  now'carried  on;  and 

may  be  said  to  be  more  variable  than  in  any  the  deep  water  close  to  the  shore  at  Lixuri  ts 

other  island  of  the  septinsular  union,  owing,  favourable  for  docks.    Cephalonia  is  managed 

probably,  to  its  elevation.     Earthquakes  fre-  by  a  resident  or  deputy  of  the  lord  high  com- 

quently  happen,  but  rarely  do  much  injury,  as  missioner;  but  it  possesses,  like  all  the  other 

they  seldom   last    more   than  three   or    four  islands,  its  own  municipal  government,  which 

seconds ;  they  are  more  frequent  in  summer,  levies  the  corporation  duties  and  expends  than, 

when  the  sirocco  wind  blows,  and  are  generally  The  custom-house  receipts  are  disbursed  by  the 

preceded  by,  and  accompanied  with,  a  rustling  resident,  so  far  as  is  required  for  the  island  ex- 

noise  in  the  air.    The  most  severe  earthquakes  penses,  and  the  residue  annually  transmitted  to 

occurred  in  1736,  1743,  and  1752;  these  were  the  general  treasury  at  Corfu, 
destructive  in  the  N.  parts  of  the  islands.    In        CERIGO,  the  most  southerly  of  the  Ionian 

1818,  1819,  1820.  and  1821,  shocks  were  fre-  islands,  situated  to  the  N.  of  Canee  and  s.  of 

quent  and  severe.    A  fifth  of  the  population  the  Morea;  5  miles  distant  8.  from  Servi,  and 

suffer  annually  from  intermittent  fevers,  but  14  miles  bsb.  of  Cape  Malio.    The  island  was 

the  mortality   is  reckoned  at  no  higher  than  anciently  known,  according  to  Pliny,  by  the  name 

1^  per  cent.    Elephantiasis  exists  at  raractata,  of  Porphyris,  from  its  possessing  abandance  of 

a   village  fronting   the    mountains,    which    is  that  beautiful  marble.    Ptolemy  attributes  the 

covered  in  winter  with  snow.   Catarrh  and  pneu-  name  of  Cythera  to  Cytherus  the  son  of  Pho&nix, 

monia  are  very  prevalent ;  scarlatina  is  frequent  who  established  himself  in  the  island.    Cerigo 

in  summer,  and  psora  exists  all  over  the  island.  is  oval-shaped.    At  the  N.  is  Cape  Sparti,  having 

M.  Sauveur    speaks  of   several   remarkable  a  chapel  on  its  extremity:  to  the  6.  is   Cape 

plants  in  Cephalonia,  one  of  which  dyes  the  Kapello,  close  to  which  is  situated  the  harboiir, 

teeth  of  goats  of  a  bright  golden  yellow,  and  and  immediately  above  the  chief  town  called 

imparts  a  rich  flavour  to  their  milk ;  and  a  Kapsali,    containing   about    5000    inhabitants, 

second  turns  gold   to  a  whitish  colour,  as  if  whose  tenements  offer  a  marked   contrast  to 

touched  with  mercury.    The  vine,  olives,  and  the  other  islanders',  beinp^  mostly  of  wood  and 

flax,  are  principally  cultivated;  and  not  more  ill-constructed.     The  Cerigottians   are  far  less 

than  four  months'  consumption  of  corn  is  grown  civilised  than  the  other  lonians.    The  harbour 

for  the  island.    Cattle  are  imported  from  the  is  small ;  and,  as  vessels  are  sometimes  wind- 

Morea,  but  there  are  considerable  herds  of  goats  bound  for  several  months  off  Cerigo,  Mr.  Ren- 

and  sheep,  whose  milk   is  made  into  cheeses,  nie  has  been  consulted  as  to  the  formation  of  a 

Aquatic  birds  and  migratory  game  abound,  and  safety  port  for  vessels  at  a  place  which  the  cele- 

fiHh  is  plentiful.    It  is  said,  that  on  the  burning  brated  Sinan  Cigale,  the  Turkish  admiral,  not 

of  the  Black  Forest,  the  bones  of  enormous  inaptiv  termed  the  lantern  of  the  Archipelago, 

snakes  were  found.    In  1822  the  estimate  of  the  The  fsland   is  scantily  covered  with  soil,  and 

population  was  53,236.    In  1832  it  amounted  subject   to  violent  winds,  which    destroy  the 

to  56,929  ;  and,  in  1834,  to  57,174.  vineyards  and  plantations,  so  that  it  is  very  par- 

The  C^phalonians  are  more  active,    enter-  tia I ly  cultivated.    The  oil  is  of  excellent  quality, 

prising,  and  intelligent  than  the  Corfiots ;  num-  and  brings  a  ^ood  price.    The  inhabitants,  how- 

bers  are  educated  as  physicians,  and  when  their  ever,  are  obliged  to  resort  chiefly  to  fishing  for 

studies  are  completed  they  migrate  to  the  Morea,  their  support. 

Albania,  and  various  parts  of  Turkey.     The        To  the  east  of  Cerigo,  is  situated  the  small 

title  of  conte  is  very  prevalent,  but  it  has  little  island  of  Cerigotto,  formerly  known  under  the 

of  the  dignity  which  might  be  expected  to  at-  appellation  of  i^ilia,  and  now  chiefly  inhabited 

tach  to  nobility.    At  Argostoli  is  a  museum,  by  Greeks  and  Turks,  as  are  also  several  minor 

now  the  property  of  a  private  family  ;  the  coun-  islands,  such  as  Strophades,  Maganissa,  Panorno, 

terpart  of  one  which   had  been  collected  and  &c.    Strophades,  about  20  miles  SR.  from  Zante, 

formed   by  the  celebrated   Abb£   Fontana    at  is  about  5  miles  in  drcumferenoe ;   and  on  its 

Florence.    The  niineralogical  collection  is  bean-  b.  coast  is  situated  the  celebrated  convent  of 

tiful,  consisting  of  several  hundred  specimens«  the  Redeemer^  built  of  white  freestone  resem- 
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bliDg  marble*    Several  Zantiotg  reside  on  the  well  adapted  for  tillage:  the  graoitic  soil  of  the 

inlands,  interior    produces   the    most   luxuriant   crops 

C£YLON.     Since   the   occupation    of  the  wherever  it  is  cultivated.    The  soil  of  the  south 

territory  of  the  kingd.  of  Candy  by  the  British^  ern  plains  is  sandy,  resting  on  a  strong  red 

which  comprises  the  central  part  of  this  fine  marl  termed  Cabook,  the  base  of  which  is  gra- 

iklaqd,  it  has  been  made  a  royal  colony,  not  nite ;  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Columbo, 

soisject  to  the  rule    of  the  Elast  India  Com-  the  lands  are  low  and  subject  to  inundation  from 

pany,  and  has,  therefore,  recently  occupied  the  the  Mutwal  river.    Though  the  foundations  of 

attention  of  the  British  government.     Some  at-  the  island  are  calcareous,  the  greater  proportion  ' 

tempts  have  been  made  to  explore  its  principal  of  its  soil  is  siliceous  in  many  places,  the  sur- 

rivers,  and  to  facilitate  its  communication  with  face  being  as  white  as  snow  and  formed  of  pure 

the  main  land  of  India;  but  before  we  notice  quartz  sand. 

these  we  propose  to  give  a  somewhat  extended        Ceylon  is  under  the  complete  influence  of  the 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the  island  itself,  monsoons,  the  nb.  prevailing  from  November  to 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beauti^  February,  and  the  RW.  from  April  to  September ; 
ful    on  the  face    of   the  globe.     In  shape  it  the  intervening  or  equinoctial  months  having 
somewhat   resembles   an    egg  j    ttie    extreme  variable  winds  or  calms.    The  eastern  side  of 
length  is  about  270  miles,  and  the  superficial  the  island  is  hot  and  dry  like  the  Curomandel 
area  about  24,664  square  miles.    The  interior  coast;  the  opposite  division  is  tempeiate  and 
of  the  island  is  formed  of  ranges  of  high  moun-  humid  like  the  southern  Malabar  shore.   Owing 
tains,  with  a  belt  of  rich  alluvial  earth  nearly  to  its  intertropical  po&ition  the  quantitv  of  rain 
surrounding  the  island,  and  well  watered  by  nu-  that  falls  in  Ceylon  is  very  great,  probably  about 
merous  rivers  an4  streanos.  A  picturesque  table-  three  times  that  of  England  ;  while,  from  its 
land  occupies  the  southern  centre.    To  the  w.  insular  position,  its  temperature  is  moderate 
the  country  is  fiat,  and,  on  the  northern  shore,  compared  with  the  scorching  plains  of  India, 
is  broken  into  verdant  rocky  islets  and  a  penin-  The  climate  of  the  mountains  is,  of  cuuibe, 
sola    named  JafTnapatam.    The  lofty  central  cooler,  but  its  vicissitudes  greater.    The  atmo- 
division  of  the  island  varies  in  elevation  above  sphere  of  Ceylon,  where  the  soil  is  not  cleared, 
the  level  of  the  sea  from  1000  to  6000  feet,  but  is  subject  to  pernicious  miasmata,  arising  from 
the  range  of  table-land  may  be  estimated  at  the  stagnant  marshes  and  noisome  jungles.    At 
from  2000  to  30U0  feet  higher  than  this.    The  certain  seasons  endemic  fevers  appear  in  situa- 
mountaios  run  in  general  in  continuous  chains  tions  favourable  to  their  propagation,  but  it  is 
with  beautiful  valleys  between  them ;  the  hills  becoming  more  salubrious  as  it  is  cleared  and 
clothed  to  the  very  summits  with  gigantic  forests,  cultivated.    Tlie  environs  of  Trincomalee,  which 
from  which    issue   magnificent   cascades  and  wereformerlyvery  unhealthy,  have  become  much 
foaming  cataracts  that  form  in  the  valleys  {>la-  less  so  by  clearing  the  jungles,  and  if  the  salt- 
cid  rivers  and   bubbling  brooks,  fringecf  with  water  lake,  called   Snake  Island,  to  the  north- 
turfy  banks  and  all  the  beautiful  verdure  of  the  ward  of  Colombo,  were  cleared,  the  maritime 
tropics.    The  principal  towns  are  C^imnbo,  the  capital  of  Ceylon,  though  within  8  degrees  of  the 
ca|iital;    Trineoimale€f  the  principal  port;   and  equator,  would  be  one  of  the  healthiest  residences 
Poimt  tU  Gatie,  an  important  fortress.    See  these  in  India.    A  delightful  station  has  been  formed 
articles.    The  rivers,  as  mav  be  expected,  are  at  Newera  Ellia,  50  miles  sw.  from  Candy,  and 
numerous;  in  fact,  the  whole  island   abounds  122  miles  from  Colombo.    The  road  between 
with  perennial  mountain-streams,  rivulets,  and  Newera  Ellia  and  Candy  leads  through  a  wild 
rivers,  the   latter  more  numerous  on  the    a.  and  mountainous  country,  the  scenery  always 
and  W.  than  on  the  NB.    The  principal  are,  picturesque,  sometimes  magoificeot  in  the  ex- 
Ut,Tbe  Mahavillagonga,  lately  explored,  which  treme.    Tlit>  height  of  Newera  Ellia  plain  (four 
see ;    2d,  The  Calany  Gunga  or  Mutwal   not  miles  long  and  one  mile  and  a  half  broad),  xa 
nferior  in   importance  to  the  former,  though  nearlv  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  sur- 
not  so  well  known ;  it  is  the  medium  for  much  rounded  by  steep  mountains  of  irregular  height 
ioternat  intercourse  for  50  miles  from  Columbo  covered  with  wood  to  the  very  summit  (on  one 
to  lluanwelle;  3d,The  Welaweand  Gindora,  &c.,  in  particular),  rising  almost  2000  feet  above  the 
all  of  which  serve  rather  the  purposes  of  irriga^  level  of  Newera  Ellia  river.    The  climate  is  de- 
tion  than  navigation.    There  is,  however,  an  licious,  never  approaching  tropical  heat  in  sum- 
inland  river  navigation  over  100  miles  of  pic-  mer,  and  yieldmg  ice  in  winter.     The  daisy, 
toresque  country  from  Chilaw  to  Putlam,  30  buttercup,  violet,  ribwort,  dandelion,  barbery 
miles  N.  of  Caltura.    The  island  would  seem  to  brier,  &c.  flourish  iudieenously ;  the  rose,  pink, 
iiave  been  at  no  very  distant  period  connected  roignionette,  and  carnation  are  as  fragrant  as  in 
with  the  peninsula  of  Hindoostan,  from  which  England;  delicious  strawberries  are  abundant; 
it  was  probably  separated  by  an  irruption  of  the  and  potatoes,  carrots,  artichokes,  peas,  beans, 
ocean.    The  ridge  called  Adam's  Bridge  consists  salads,  cabbies,  turnips,  parsnips,  and,  in  fact, 
of  a  mass  of  loose  sand,  with  no  firm  foundation  all  British  culinary  vegetables,  thrive  luxuriantlv. 
of  rock  or  clay  to  support  it.'  The  soil  is  of  a  deep  black  mould.    A  fire  is 

The  whole  island,  with  few  exceptions,  con-  always  enjoyed  by  night,  and  freaoently  by  day. 
sists  of  primitive  formations,  the  varieties  of        No  island  is  richer  in  vegetable  productions 

which  are  extremely  numerous;  the  most  pre-  than  is  this  famed  isle  of  palms  and  spices;  of 

vailing  species  is  cranite  or  gneiss ;  the  more  cinnamon,  it  may  be  said  to  have  a  monopoly,  as 

limited  are  quartz,  nornblende,  dolomite,  and  a  China  has  of  tea.    This  delightful  spice  grows 

few  others.    The  N.  division  of  the  island  is  wild  as  well  as  cultivated  wherever  there  is  suf- 

sandy  and  calcareous,  resting  upon  madrepore,  ficient   moisture.     The    laurus    cinnamonuin, 

as  it  is  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  whence  the  cinnamon  bark  is  derived,  grows  to 

sea.    The  surface  of  the  elevated  lands  of  Saf-  the  height  of  from  15  to 20  feet:  the  roots  have 

fragam  and  Lower  Ouva  is  much  stronger,  an4  the  pungent  smell  of  camphor  and  the  delicious 
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odour  of  cinnamon,  yielding  camphor  by  distilla-  Snakei  are  numerous,  but  generally  haraikK. 
tion ;   the  leaves  have  the  pungent   taste   of  The  tic  polonga,  of  the  coluber  species,  is  the 
cloves.    Cattle  of  every  kind  eagerly  feed  on  most  deadly  in  its  poison,  and  the  natives  say 
the  foliage,  while  pigeons,  crows,  and  other  that  it  lies  in  wait  on  the  road^side  to  dart  oat 
birds  devour  the  berries  with  avidity.    To  the  on  travellers;  boas  of  a  large  size  have  been 
industry  of  man  belongs  the  bark,  the  varieties  seen.    The  alligator  is  found  in  most  rivers,  and 
of  which  are  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  the  jackal  in  every  tope ;  the  mountain  provinces 
soil,  on  the  skill  id  cultivating  and  peeling,  and  are  infested  with  a  species  of  small  leech,  that 
on  the  age  and  healthiness  of  the  plant.    About  clings  with  peculiar  tenacity  to  any  bare  flesh, 
2000  acres  of  land  are  laid  out  in  regular  cin-  and  draws  much  blood.    Wild   peacocks   are 
namon  plantations  in  Ceylon,  and  about  30,000  abundant  in  the  interior ;  and  the  jungle  cock  of, 
persons  employed  thereon.    A  plantation   re-  Ceylon  is  a  splendid  bird,  equal,  if  not  superior, 
quires  seven  or  eight  years*  growth  before  yield-  in  plumage  to  the  golden  pheasant.    The  beef 
ing  produce:   the  tree  is  least  advantageously  is  small,  but  sweet;  and  the  mutton  of  Jaffoapa- 
propagated  by  seeds ;  layers  and  shoots,  or  trans-  tam  equal  to  South  Down, 
planted  stumps,  are  the  best  means  of  extending        The  metallic  riches  of  Ceylon  are  yet  almost 
growth.     From  Columbo  to  Tangalle,  a  distance  unknown ;  iron  and  plumbago  (the  latter  now 
of  100  miles  along  the  sea-shore,  plantations  of  forms  an  article  of  considerable  export)    are 
cinnamon  amidst  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  skirt  abundant;  and  gold  and  silver  are  found  in  the 
the  whole  coast  for  10  miles  from  the  bordering  hill  streams,  and  some  say  also    quicksilver, 
of  the  tide,  the  cocoa-nut  being  in  reality  the  Amethyst,  topazes,  cats-eyes,  rarnet,  cinnamon- 
most  valuable  product  of  the  island.    In  1813  stone,  sapphires,    rock-crystms,    shorl,    zirooB, 
it  was  calculatc^d  that  there  grew  along  the  coast,  rubies,  diamonds,  &c.,  the  island  has  ]on|^  been 
between  Dondrahead  and  Calpentyii  (184  miles),  famed  for,  and  the  pearl-fishery  in  the  Gulf  of 
10,000,000  cocoa-nut  trees.  Among  the  principal  Manaar  is  well  known.    Nitre  caves  are  du- 
articles  made  from  this  tree  are  arrack,  toddy,  merous ;  alum  is  plentiful,  and  the  coast  of  Chi- 
jughery,a  coarse  sugar,  well  adapted  for  crystalli-  law  to  Manaar  and  Jaffna,  on  the  western  side, 
zation  or  refining;  vinegar,  equal  to  any  made  &nd  from  Tangalle,  through  the  Mahagampatoo, 
from  white  wine ;  pickles  from  the  young  shoots;  to  the  eastward,  contaiu  the  most  extensive  and 
coir  or  ropes,  strong  and  elastic,  and  having  the  valuable  salt  formations  which  are  to  be  met 
peculiar  property  of  being  best  preserved  for  with  in  India.    The  Leways,  or  natural  deposits 
use  in  sea-water  ;  brushes  and  brooms  of  various  &t  Hambantotte,  yield   a  large  supply  of  the 
descriptions ;    matting    of    excellent   quality ;  finest  salt ;  owing  to  the  peculiar  dryness  of  the 
rafters  for  houses;  oil  of  much  value,  and  now  air,  and  the  rapid  evaporation  at  certain  seasons, 
used  in  England  for  candles  as  well  as  lamps ;  the  salt  which  thus  crystallizes  spontaneooaly  is 
alkaline  ashes  from  the  burnt  leaves,  used  by  of  great  purity,  and  more  slowly  dissolved  when 
washermen ;  tablets  for  writing  upon  with  an  exposed  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  than 
iron  stylus,  &c.  &c.    From  Tangalle  to  Chilaw,  that  which  is  artificially  prepared, 
a  distance  of  135  miles,  it  is  nearly  one  continued  ^   That  Ceylon  was  formerly  extensively  peopled 
grove  of  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  and  jack-fruit  is  evident;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  number 
trees.    Cotton  grows  with  the  greatest  facility;  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  declining  for  the  last 
the  buds  are  ripe  within  four  mouths  after  the  four  or  five  centuries.    An  increase  has   now 
seed  is  put  in  the  ground,  and  the  interior  con-  commenced  in  the  maritime  provinces,  which 
tains  immense  supplies  of  the  gigantic  cotton  had,  in  1814,  a  population  of  475,883;  in  1824, 
tree.    Every  village  or  hut  has  its  patch  of  595,105;  and  by  the  census  taken    in   1832, 
sugar-cane  and  tobacco.     Coffee  grows  luxu-  1,009,008.  The  inhabitants,  although  comprising 
riantly,  and  even  without  'care,  of  an  excellent  a  variety  of  different  nations,  may  be  divided 
quality ;  and,  when  properly  attended  to,  it  is  into  four  distinct  classes :— first,  the  Sinhalese 
::onsidered   by  many  superior  to  Mocha.    The  or  Ceylonese  proper,  who  occupy  Candy  and  the 
pepper-vine  grows  nearly  in  a  state  of  wildness  8.  and  sw.  coasts  of  the  island  from  Hambantotte 
all  over  the  island,  and  cardamom  plants  are  to  Chilaw ;  second,  the  Malabars  or  Hindooe, 
equally  plentiful.    The  areca-nut  is  of  the  finest  who  invaded  Ceylbn   from  the  opposite  coast^ 
species.    The  rice  of  Ceylon  has  a  great  rich-  and  are  in  possession  of  the  N.  and  B.  coasts, 
ness  of  flavour.    Oak  forests  abound ;  and  ex-  and  of  the  peninsula  of  Jaffnapatam ;  third,  the 
eel  lent  masts  and  yards  of  the  largest  size  are  Moors  or  descendants  of  the  Arabs,  who  are 
everywhere   procurable.      Calamander,    ebony,  dispersed  all  over  the  island,  and  in  Pultam  dis- 
satiii,  rose,  sappan,  iron,  jack,  &c.,  aud  every  trict  form  the  mass  of  population ;  fourth,  Ved- 
species  of  the   most  beautiful  cabinet^making  das  or  Beddas,  the  aborigines  of  the  island,  who 
woods  are  in  rich  profusion;  groves  of  the  Pal-  dwell  in  the  most  untutored  state  (having  neither 
niyra  palms  surround  the  villages  in  the  north-  habitation  nor  clothing)  in  the  great   forests 
ward  of  the  island,  and,  like  the  cocoa  palms  in  which  extend  from  the  8.  to  the  B.  and  N.,  and 
the  8..  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  peasantry  also   in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  in- 
in  seasons  of  drought.  terior,  wild  fruits  and  beasts  being  their  sole 
Among    the    quadrupeds,  the    elephants    of  sustenance,  and  the  branches  of  large  trees  their 
Ceylon  have  long  been  famed  for  their  size  and  resting-place.    There  are  some  Malays,  Caffres, 
docility.    They  have  been  for  some  time  used  in  and  Javanese,  a  few  Chinese,  and  Parsee  traders, 
government  works,  in  drawing  timber  and  stones  and  a  good  many  descendants  of  the  Portuguese* 
for  bridges,  and  in  conveying  the  baggage  of  a  and   Dutch,  and  even  of  the  English   mixed 
regiment  when  on  the  march,  a  duty  which  their  with  native  blood,  scattered  over   the  island. 
Bure-footedness  over  the  mountains  renders  them  Caste,  as  respects  the  Singalese  and  Malabars, 
peculiarly  adapted  for.    The  tiger  of  Ceylon  is  is    scrupulously    preserved,    and    very    widely 
a  formidable  and  destructive  animal;  the  buffalo,  ramified,  almost  every  occupation   having   its 
elk,  and  deer  of  every  v^iriety  are  pletitiful,  distinct  caste :  the  highest  and  most  esteemed 
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u  that  of  VeUalahflyOr  Gojasi  whose  oocnpa-  The  regulatioDs'of  the  government  are  published, 

tioDs  are  purely  agricultural ;  however,  as  land  with  the  translations,  in  the  native  languages 

ii  assigned  for  the  performance  of  every  descrip-  (Singalese    and  Malabar),    and   widely  disse- 

tion  of  service,  the  practice  of  agriculture  is  not  minated. 

oonfioed  to  this  class,  but  is  exercised  by  persons  Justice  is  administered  first  by  a  supreme 

of  all  castes  for  their  subsistence.  court,  with  powers  equivalent  to  the  Court  of 

The  religion  of  the  Singalese  is  Buddhism :  King's  Bench,  and  in  equitable  jurisdiction  to 

the  commandments  of  Buddha  were  originally  the  High  Court  of  Chancery ;  it  is  presided  over 

Hvp  (necessary  to  salvation),  but  five  others  were  by  three  judges  appointed  by  England,  aided  by 

added,  which  were  meritorious  but  not  impera-  a  king's  advocate  ( whose  functions  are  similar 

tiTe.   The  first  five  are — 1.  Not  to  kill  a  living  to  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland),  master   in 

aeatureof  anv  kind;  2.  Not  to  steal;  3.  Not  equity, and  registrar, also  appointed  from  home: 

ft>  oooimit  adultery ;  4.  Not  to  speak  an  untruth  by  the  enlighteped  patriotism  of  sir  Alexander 

on  say  occasion;    6.  Not  to  use  intoxicating  Johnson, trial  by  jury  has  also  been  established. 

liqaon  or  drugs.    The  meritorious  commands  The  island  has  been  recently  divided  into  five 

arf^DoC  to  eat  after  mid-day;  and  not  to  sleep  provinces, the  N.,  8.,  B.,  w.,  and  central,  each  of 

00  costly,  soft,  or  elevated  beds  (but  on  clean  which  is  subdivided  into  districts,    Within  each 

Bsts),  or  indulge  sensually.    The  others  incul-  district  there  is  one  court,  called  the  District 

cate»  generally,  virtue  and  benevolence,  and  the  Court,  holden  before  one  judge,  and  three  as- 

practice  of  individual  abstinence.    Christianity  sessors ;  the  district  judge  is  appointed  by  the 

MS  been,  however,  introduced  among  the  inha-  Crown,  and  removable  at  pleasure ;  the  assessors 

bftaoti  by  different  missionary  societies,  and  are  selected  from  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the 

coosidemfcle  progress  has  been  made  in  the  island,  whether  natives  or  otherwise,  21  years  of 

vork  of  education.    The  number  of  missionary  age,  possessing  certain  qualifications.    The  su- 

iosUtotions  (among  which  those  of  the  American  preme  court  is  held  at  Colombo  (except  on  cir- 

niisionaries  are  highly  deserving  commenda-  cult),  and  the  district  courts  at  a  convenient 

taoo)  will  be  examineid  with  much  gratification,  specified  place  in  each  district. 

The  Church  Mission  has  53  schools,  containing  The  gross  aggregate  revenue  of  Ceylon  has 

1554  boys,  254  girls,  and  61  adults,  total,  1869;  for  some  years  averaged  somewhat  more  than 

esiploys  SS  native  teachers  and  assistants,  and  £330,000  per  annum,  but  from  the  great  ex- 

bas  printing  and  bookbinding  establishments^  at  penses  attending  the  realization  of  some  of  the 

Cotta  and  Nellore.    The   Wesleyan    Mission,  principal   brandies  of  revenue,  and  from  the 

otabliihed  in  1814,  and  occupying  seven  sta-  changes  which  are  now  taking  place  (the  cmna- 

^os,  has  65  schools  in  Singalese.  or  southern,  mon  monopoly,  for  instance,  being  abolished),  it 

sod  21  in  Tamul,  or  northern  districts.    The  is  difficult  to  state  the  net  revenue  of  the  last 

American  Mission  has  five  stations  and  a  high  year ;  it  mav  be  aveiaged,  however,  at  five  shil- 

Kbool,  or  college,  at  Batticacola,  containing  10  lings  a-head  per  annum.    From  the  time  of  our 

stodeots  in  Christian  theology,  110  students  in  acquisition  of  this  island,  its  revenue  has  been 

^Bgtiih  and  elements  of  sciences,  and  22  in  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenditure  up  to  the 

Tainal,  all  on  the  charity  foundation,  besides  present  time ;  a  larger  military  force  is  kept  up 

*n  day  scholars  :    a  female  central  school  at  at  Ceylon  than  is  required  for  the  mere  proteo- 

^^KJoonlle,  with  52  girls  on  the  foundation,  and  tiou  of  the  island,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the 

76  DBUve  free-schools  with  2200  boys  and  400  Malta  or  Gibraltar  of  our  eastern  possessions. 

Siih.   The  Baptist  Mission,  instituted  in  1812,  The  trade,  internal  and  maritime,  of  Ceylon 

^ss  two  stations   and   16  schools,    containing  has  been  materially  checked  by  the  pernicious 

sbost  800  children,  instructed  in  English,  Por-  system  of  government  monopolies,  introduced 

tnpeie,  Tamul,  and  Singalese,  by  20  teachers ;  originally  by  the  Dutch  governors :  that  system 

Ware  female  schools:  the  annual  expense  of  is  now,  however,  in  the  course  of  total  abolition; 

this  mittion  is  almost  exclusively  borne  by  the  and  Ceylon  will  doubtless  again  resume  that 

F^t  society  in  England.  The  Roman  Catholic  position  among  the  commercial  emporiums  of 

Mittbo,  established  in  16B7,  occupies  12  sta-  the  east  for  which  nature  seems  so  admirably  to 

^ioog,  presided  over  by  12  pastors.   The  govern-  have  fitted  it.     In  order  to  facilitate  its  com- 

Bent  acbools  are  in  number  about  100,  of  which  merce,  two  objects  have  recently  engaged  the 

the  iaa  greater  part  are  in  the  Singalese  or  mari-  attention  of  the  British  government.  Mr.  Brook, 

time  districts ;  they  were  originally  established  master-attendant  at  Trincomalee,  in  1833,  un- 

^the  Dutch,  and,  according  to  colonel  Cole-  dertook,  under  instructions  from  the  colonial 

««>koV  report,  the  numbers  educated    have  authorities,  to  explore  the  river  Mahavillagonga, 

'i^a  121,911.     The  expenditure  amounts    to  and  lie  states  that,  by  removing  certain  impedi- 

^ttt  £3600  per  annum ;  and  it  is  to'  be  hoped  diments  at  Kooranjemonv,  the  river  would  be- 

^  will  be  extended  to  the  Malabar  and  Caudyan  come  easilv  navigable  to  Calinga  (83  miles  from 

Tk***'  ****  *®*^*          opening  the  Tambankadewa  and 

The  legislative  administration  of  the  island  is  Vedah  country,  and  instead  of  the  present  limited 

<»nfid€d  to  the  governor,  aided   by  a  council  trade  being  carried  on  at  a  few  places  right  and 

<^po8ed  from  among  the  oldest  and  most  dis-  left  of  the  river,  a  more  extensive  and  prosperous 

tuguiihed  European   civil  servants,  appointed  one  would  rise  in  its  place.    Grain  grown  in  the 

D*  the  governor,  or  sometimes  by  the  secretary  former  district,  together  with  bulky  merchandise, 

01  state  for  the  colonies,  in  England,  and  com-  would  obtain  a  cheap  carriage  and  an  access  to 

pniiog  six  unofficial  members,  selected  from  the  the  Trincomalee  market.    At  present  the  grain 


the  goTernor  is  in  the  habit  of  consulting  pre-    three-pence  per  parrah,  deliverable  to  the  pur- 
vioug  to  his  enforcement  of  an  enactment  there,    chaser  at  Tambale,  60  miles  from  Trincomalee. 
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The  cirGomstaDce  of  this  grain  telliog  for  three-  eioeption  of  a  bar  opposite  to  ita  8.  eod,  oa  vfaidi 
pence  at  Tambale,  and  eighteen-pence  in  the  there  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  of  water. 
Trincx)malee  baiaar,  speaks  for  itself.    If  a  free  This  chaonel,  from  the  aocoant  giTen  of  it  hy 
communication  were  once  opened,  government  the  officers  who  surveyed  it,  does  not  appear  to 
grain  would  fetch  200  per  cent,  above  its  present  be  capable  of  any  material  improvement.    The 
price ;  the  inhabitants  m  the  interior  would  be-  bank  of  Adam's  Bridge  is  a  very  extraordinary 
nefit ;  first,  by  dispensing  with  cattle  convey-  formation.     It  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
ance;  secondly,  by  finding  a  ready  sale  for  their  in  breadth,  and  consists  entirely  of  sand,  partly 
produce ;  and  thirdly,  by  obtaining  articles  from  above  and  partly  below  water,  collected  appa- 
the  maritime  party,    namely,  salt,  cocoa-nut,  rently  by  the  surf  and  currents,  and  iinsup|iorted, 
salt-fish,  &c.,  mudi  cheaper  than  at  present  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  by  rock.    Tiie 
Even  now  the  inhabitants  up  the  river  take  every  B.  end  of  it  was  pierced  by  the  Ceylon  officers  to 
advantage  they  can  of  conveying  their  merchan-  the  depth  of  30  feet,  and  nothing  found  but  sand, 
dise  by  water  whenever  the  depth  is  sufficient.  On  each  side  of  the  bank^  at  the  distance  of  two 
Having  adverted  to  the  advantages  that  must  and  a  half  or  three  miles«the  sea  is  six  fathoau 
arise  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  Tambankadewa  deep,  and  quite  free  from  obstructions  of  eveiy 
district,  and  the  sources  of  additional  revenue  kind.    There  are  three  principal  opeutags  or 
to  government,  Mr.  Brook  proceeds  to  state  channels  across  the  bank :   one  near  the  ulaud 
that  the   impediments  at  Calioga  are  not  of  of  Manar, called  the Tal  Man ar  Passage;  these- 
so  difficult  a  nature  as  to  prevent  these  advan-  cond  eight  miles  further  to  tiie  w. ;  and'  the 
tages  from  being  extended  as  high  up  as  the  third  alwut  11  miles  from  the  island  of  Ramis- 
populous  district  of  Velasse  and  the  Candyan  >eram,  termed  the  Tanny  Coody  Passage.    Tbis 
country,  to  which  the  articles  of  consumption  last  was  examined  and  surveyed  on  toe  pieaeiit 
required  from  the  maritime  provinces  at  present  oocasion.     It  is  narrow  in  the  centre,  and  30  feet 
are  conveyed  by  cattle,  principally  from  Ham-  deep,  with  broad  curved  bars  opposite  to  its  two 
bantotte  and  Batticaloa.   Of  course  this  method  ends,  on  which  there  is  not  more  than  five  or 
of  carriage  must  be  infinitely  dearer  than  a  water  iix  feet  of  water.    The  bank  between  it  and  Re- 
conveyance; and  when  the  extensive  revenue  misseram  is  entire  and  several  feet  above  water, 
this  colony  derives  from  salt  alone  is  token  into  The  Tal  Manar  Passage  was  examined,  and 
consideration,  it  must  be  obvious  that  a  water  found  to  resemble  that  of  Tanny  Coody,  except 
communication  would  naturally  extend  the  con-  that  it  has  only  about  three  feet  of  water  on  its 
sumption  of  this  article.    Should  this  river  ever  northern  bar.    The  intermediate  opening  was 
be  thrown  open,  produce  and  merchandise  from  not  examined  ;  but  from  its  appearaaoey  as  well 
the  sea-ports  of  Ceylon  would  find  their  way  up,  as  from  the  description  givea  of  it  by  the  fisher- 
give  encouragement  to  the  coasting  trade,  and  men  oho  frequent  the  place,  there  can  be  no 
undoubtedly  benefit  the  population  of  the  in-  doubt  of  its  corresponding  very  nearly  with  the 
terior,  giving  them  the  advantage  of  bartering  other  two.    In  the  vicinity  of  the  Tal  Manar  and 
their  produce  for  tobacco,  cloths,  cocoa-nuts,  Tanny  Coody  openings,  the  bank  is  visible  above 
salt-fibh,  &c,  &c. ;  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  say  water  for  several  miles,  intersected  by  only  a  few 
what    advantages    may  eventually  arise   from  narrow  openings,  but  towards  its  centre  it  is 
opening  such   a  line  of    communication.    See  chiefly  covered  with  water.    During  both  moo- 
Mauavillauonoa.  soons,  on  the  lee  side  of  the  bank,  to  tlie  dis- 
Anuther  important  object  which  has  recently  tance  of  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile,  there  are 
engaged  the   attention  of  government  is  the  a  great    number    of   irregular  shifting    sand- 
practicability  of  forming  a  navigable  passage  be-  banks  scattered  about,  on  which  there  are  from 
tween  Ceylon  and  the  mainland  of  India.     From  two  to  four  feet  of  water,  with  passages  betweea 
the  report  of  major  Sim,  it  appears  that  the  dis-  them  eight  or  nine  feet  deep.    The  weather  side, 
tance  between  Point  Ramen,  or  Tonnetory,  in  on  the  contrary,  particularly  towards  the  end  of 
the  Hamnad  province,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  the  monvoon.is  in  a  great  measure  clear  of  such 
Ceylon,  is  about  62  miles.    In  the  intervening  banks,  and  the  surf  breaks  on  its  shore  nearly 
space  are  situated  the  islands  of  Ramisseram  and  in  a  straight  continued  line.     Dhonies  in  ballast 
Manar,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  bank  and  fishing-boats  occasionally  pass  through  the 
called  Adam's  Bridge,  and  from  the  coasts  of  openings  in  fine  weather,  but  the  passage  is  st- 
Raninad  and  Ceylon  by  the  narrow  channels  or  tended  with  some  difficulty  and  danger.     If  it  he 
straits  of  Paumbum  and  Manar.  The  Manar  chan-  possible  to  obtain  anywhere  through  the  straits 
pel  is  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  separates  the  a  channel  sufficiently  deep  for  ships,  it  must  be 
island  of  Manar  from  Ceylon.     It  is  navigable  sought  for  in  some  part  of  this  bank;  and  even 
for  small  dhonies  only  and  country  boats.    The  here  the  practicability  of  opening  such  a  channel, 
island  of  Manar,  which  is  a  dependency  of  Ce^-  and   keeping  it  open,  is  doubtful.    The  cost  of 
Ion,  extends  about  20  miles  across  the  straits  m  such  a  work  would  be  very  great,  and  could  only 
a  north-west  direction.    At  its  west  end  com-  be  justified  by  its  being  considered  an  object  of 
mences  Adam's  Bridge,  which  runs  about  30  high  national  importance  to  have  a  passaee  suf- 
miles  also,  in  a  north-west  direction,  to  the  island  ficiently  deep  in  time  of  war  to  admit  the  Taigest 
of  Ramisseram.    This  island  is  about  10  miles  in  vessels ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  benefits  which 
length,    and  is  separated  from    the  coast  of  commerce  would  derive  from  it,  great  aa  they 
Ramuad  by  the  channel  of  Paumbum,  a  mile  would  be,  would  warrant  the  undertaking.    The 
and  a  quarter  in  width.     The  Manar  channel  Paumbum  channel,  or  strait,  between  Ramis- 
was  surveyed,  under  instructions  from  the  Cey-  seram    and   the   Ramnad  coast,   afibrds,  per- 
Ion  government,  by  the  late  captain  Dawson,  of  haps,  the  only  prospect  of  a  moderately  deep 
the  royal  engineers,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  the  master-  channel,  such  as  would  benefit  commerce  gene- 
attendant  of  Columbo,  who  describes  it  as  a  long,  rally,  and  the  coasting  trade  of  India  in  particu- 
narrow,  and  very  winding  channel,  having  about  lar,  without  the  necessity  of  incurring  a  very 
six  feet  of  water  in  the  shallow  parts,  with  the  large  or  disproportionate  expenditure.    The  ex- 
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aminatioD  of  the  Paumbum  Panage  has,  in  con-    the  undertaking.    Respectingthe  expense  of  the 
formi^  with  the  instructions  of  government,  oo-     different  projects  much  oDcertainty  must  oeces- 
cnpied  the  whole  of  the  attention  and  time  of    sarily  exist,  as  it  will  depend  greatly  on  the 
tiie  officers  deputed  for  the  purpose  of  surveying    seasons  being  favourable  or  otherwise;  on  tlie 
tiie  straits,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  de-    exact  quality  and  nature  of  the  ground  beneath 
Toled  to  the  inspection  of  Adam's  Bridge.    The    the  surface,  as  well  as  ou  the  currents  and  many 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  at  Panmbum  are  a  dam    other  circumstances  which  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
or  ledge  of  rock  extending  from  the  island  of    see.  The  plan  of  opening  a  channel  eight  or  nine 
Raousseram  to  Point  Ramen  or  Tonnetory,  on    feet  deep  and  fifty  feet  wide  through  the  dam 
the  opposite  coast  of  Ramnad,  and  an  irregular    at  about  1300  feet  from  its  west  end,  may  be  cal- 
ssod-bank  a  liule  to  the  south  of  it.    The  dam    culated  at  about  £7000  sterling,  and  two  seasons 
is  2240  yards  in  length,  and  runs  east  and  west,    would  probably  be  required  for  its  completion. 
It  is  bounded   by  two  parallel  ridges  of  rock,     Deepening  the  present  channel  to  the  same  ex- 
iboot  1 40  yards  apart.    The  north  ridp  is  con  -  tent  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  £  1 5,000  ster- 
lideraWy  the  highest,  and  is  termed  the  first  or  ling,  and  probably  three  years  would  be  required 
gtestdam.    It  ia  in  most  places  visible  at  low  to  complete  it.    The  practicability  of  opening  a 
water.    The  ridges  which  form  the  dam  are  very  channel  12  or  14  feet  through  the  dam,  and  of 
ttoch  broken  and  displaced.    Their  shattered  keeping  it  open,  appears  so  uncertain,  that  it  can- 
state,  and  the  break  or  chasm  which  they  form  not  with  propriety  be  recommended.    On  the 
in  the  general  height  of  the  stratum  of  rock,  whole,  the  first  pUn  appears  the  most  elizible 
clearly  mdicate  that  the  island  of  Ramisseram  and  major  Sim  adds  some  valuable  directions  as 
VIS  at  one  time  connected  with  the  mainland,  to  the  best  modes  of  proceeding.    The  process 
sod  that  it  has  been  separated  by  the  sea  dor-  of  boring  and  blasting  rock  under  water  was 
log  storms  breaking  over  and  bursting  the  chain  readily  learnt  by  the  party  of  pioneers  employed 
ofrocks  which  joined  them.    The  ledge  of  rock     in  the  survey,  and,  after  a  little  practice,  was 
vhich  forma  the  dam,  and  the  strata  on  both  conducted  with  much  success,  but  the  dlvers« 
lidei,  have  been  pierced  and  blasted   in  a  great  could  not  be  safely  trusted  with  a  diving-bell, 
nsoy  places,  and  considerable  quantities  of  rock        We  conclude  our  account  of  Ceylon  in  the 
iWDoved,  for    the  purpose  of  ascertaining    its  lang^uage  of  Mr.  Martin.    *' This  rich  and  beauti- 
qsality  and  depth^  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  ful  ule  of  spices,  so  thinly  populated,  yet  so  capa- 
beneath.    The  rock  of  the  dam  is  considerably  bleof  supporting  twenty  times  its  present  popu- 
Mrdtf,  as  well  as  thicker,  than  what  is  found  on  lation,  so  impoverished,  yet  so  bountifully  blessed 
eitlier  side,  but  the  whple  is  soft  and  easily  by  nature  with  everything  which  can  conduce 
HKfced  and  broken.    In  the  dam  there  are  two  to  the  happiness  of  man,  so  admirably  situated 
chanaels,  one  about  600  yards  from  the  eastern  at  the  extremity  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  from 
omI,  which  is  termed  the  large  channel  or  river,  which  it  is  separated,  yet  connected,  and    so 
ttd  throurh  which  alone  vessels  at  present  pass,  well  adapted  as  an  entrepdt  for  eastern  com- 
The  small  channel  is  300  yards  from  the  west  merce,  requires  only  to  be  seen  to   be  appre- 
«d  of  the  dams  ;  H  has  only  three  feet  of  water  ciated.  I  have  visited  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
<»  il,  is  very  narrow  and  full  of  rocks,  and  is,  in  but  have  seen,  no  pi  ace  so  lovely,  romantic,  or  ad- 
OMequence,  only  used  by  canoes  and  boats,  mirably  situated ;  that  its  intrinsic  worth  may  be 
The  prmdpal  passage  is  about  50  yards  broad,  appreciated  in  England  is  the  author's  fondest 
Md  »  of  very  irre^lar  depth,  with  a  rocky  hot-  wish,  not  less  on  account  of  the  fascinating  spot 
too.   The  passage  has  always  been  confined  to  to  which  these  remarks  have  reference,  than  for 
dDonies  and  other  small  vessels,  chiefly  belong-  the  sake  of  England  herself." 
«?  to  the   native  merchants,  and  when  the        CHARLOTTE,  co.   British  North  America 
»««Iier  is  stormy,  the  pilot  will  not  undertake  nrov.  New  Brunswick.   It  is  bounded  N.  by  York' 
to  any  any  vessel  through  the  passage.    The  Sunbury,  and  King's  counties ;  B.  by  St,  John's  • 
jpensesanddelayattendmg  the  passage  of  the  8.  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and   Passamaquoddy 
Mttaelare  very^eat.  The  removal,  therefore,  bayj  and  w.  by  the  St.  Croix,  or  Teodie  river 
« the  eiiitiog  difficulties,  and  the  improvement  which  separates  it  from  the  United  States.    It 
of  the  channel,  ao  as  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  contains  eight  parishes ; — viz.,  St  Andrew's*  St. 
ttie  veweU  which  now  use  it,  and  at  the  same  James's,  St.  Patrick's,  St.  David's,  St.  Stephen's* 
time  to  admit  of  its  being  navigated  by  ships  of  Pennfield,  and  St.  George's,  together  with  the 
*  laiger  size,  is  an  undertaking  of  much  im-  island  of  Campo  Bello.    Pop.  9267.    The  prin- 
portance,  and  highly  deserving  of  attention.  cipal  parish,  St.  Andrew's,  contains  the  shire  of 
A  careful  and  attentive  examination  of  the  the  same  name,  conveniently  situated  for  com- 
jnpleof  the  channel  between   Pauihbum  and  merce  at  the  If B.  extremity  of  Passamaquoddy 
romt  Ramen  has  suggested  three  plans  for  its  bay,  on  a  narrow  slip  of  low  land   frontinff  the 
jwprwement :   Ist.  The  present  principal  open-  bay,  with  a  ridge  of  high  lands  in  its  rear,  distant 
■"rthroogh  the  dam  maybe  cleared  of  the  rocks  60  miles  from  St.  John's,  and  three  from  the 
»nich  obstruct  it  and  straightened,  without  in-  American  shores.    The  town  is  well  laid  out,  and 
^■""g  rts  d<^pth:    2nd.  The  same   opening  there    are  several  handsome  buildings,  public 
"*yJ5|f  ^«^pened  to  eight  aud  a  half  or  nine  feet  and  private,  with  a  population  of  upwards  of 
wu»g|»  water,  ordinary  tides;  or  another  channel  5000  inhabitants.    The  parish  of  St.  George  in 
JMy  be  opened,  of  the  same  depth,  in  some  the  very  heart  of  the  county,  is  traversed  in  its 
J"^P*rt  of  the  dam,  if  considered  more  expe-  whole  depth,  from  lake  L'Etang  to  its  northern 
hS*  •  ^  ^f^-  a  channel,  12  or  14  feet  deep  at  limits,  by  the  riv.  Magaguadavick.   Pennfield  the 
"^  water,  may  be  formed,  either  through  the  most  eastern  parish,  is  principally  settled  by 
ymOTthroughtheprojectingpointof landonthe  quakers.    Charlotte  county  abounds  with  excel- 
aamnad  coast,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  lent,  spacious,  and  easily  accessible  harbours, 
jwof  I-oint  Ramen.    Some  improvements  have  comprising  the  whole  of  Passamaquoddy  bay 
wen  effected  by  the  working  party  employed  ia  those  of  Mace'i  Bay,  and  L'Etan^,  and  Beav^ 
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harboon  between  them*  Appendant  to  this  ral  covered  with  sproce  and  fir  timber,  w^ 
couoty  are  the  islands  of  Campo  Bello,  Grand  watered,  and  capable  of  cnltivation.  Indicatioos 
Manan,  and  Deer  island.  Campo  Bello  is  in  of  coal  are  observed  near  Chester,  and  lime, 
len^h  from  N.  to  8.  eight  miles,  has  an  averafire  yellow  ochre,  and  pipen^lay  are  found  in  sevenl 
breadth  of  2  miles,  and  a  superficies  of  4000  places.  The  principal  harbour  is  Mahone  bay 
acres ;  it  is  for  the  most  part  iu  a  high  state  of  which  affords  secure  anchorage  inside  its  nurae- 
cultivation,  and  with  a  little  expense  might  be  rous  islands  tu  vessels  of  the  greatest  magnitude, 
rendered  impregnable.  The  harbour  De  Lute,  Chester  town  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
on  the  west  side,  near  the  northern  extremity,  is  bay,  about  nine  miles  from  its  month,  opon  s 
large  and  safe,  with  an  entrance  nearly  a  mile  snug  and  commodious  harbour.  It  is^  a  very 
square.  Grand  Manan  island  lies  about  seven  thriving  town,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Campo  Bello,  a  lomber-trade  and  fishery.  There  are  seven  saw- 
short  distance  west  of  Passamaqooddy  bay,  and  mills,  two  grist-mills,  and  a  fulling-mill,  in  this 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  it  is  township ;  and  it  has  one  Episcopal  and  one 
20  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  5  miles.    Baptist  church. 

having  a  number  of  islets  on  its  north-eastern  CHILI,  or  Cbilb,  territory,  South  America. 
side,  the  largest  of  which  does  not  contain  formerly  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  but  now 
1000  acres.  A  great  part  of  the  island  is  cuiti-  an  independent  republic.  It  consists  of  a  long 
vated;  the  herring- fishery  is  extensively  prose-  narrow  band  of  territory,  situated  between  the 
cuted  on  its  shores;  and  m  consequence  of  its  Andes  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  former, reacb- 
important  station,  commanding  the  entrance  of  ing  unbroken  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  extremely  valuable :  the  extremity  of.  South  America,  divides  it  into  two 
perpendicular  rocky  cliffs  are  in  some  places  600  very  unequal  parts.  That  on  the  east  consists 
feet  high.  Deer  island  lies  at  the  entrance  of  of  plains  of  almost  boundless  extent,  those  of 
Passamaquoddy  bay,to  the  north  of  Campo  Bello :  the  Orinoco,  Amaxon,  Plata,  and  of  the  Pampas ; 
it  is  of  a  triangular  form,  about  six  miles  and  while  the  western,  varying  from  150  to  200  miles, 
three  quarters  from  8.  to  NB.,  and  three  miles  is  little  more  than  the  slope  of  the  mountains 
in  its  greatest  breadth ;  it  is  surrounded,  and  downward  to  the  Pacific.  Of  this  western  por- 
indeed  guarded,  by  a  multitude  of  islets,  and  is  tion.  Chili  forms  nearly  the  southern  half.  Its 
well  cultivated.  The  inlet  of  Passamaquoddy  northern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  desert  of 
bay,  which  separates  the  sea-coast  of  New  Atacama,  nearly  on  the  tropic  of  caprinorn,  or 
Brunswick  from  the  United  States*  territory  of  about  24°  8.  Mr.  Caldcleugh  terminates  it  on 
Maine,  is  studded  with  numerous  islets,  some  of  the  south  by  the  river  Bfobio,  the  frontier  of 
which  are  richly  wooded.  This  bay  has  the  ad-  Arauco,  a  territory  whose  fierce  and  warlike 
vantage  of  bemg  free  from  ice  to  a  greater  ex-  tenants  always  maintained  a  decided  independ- 
tent  inland  than  any  other  harbour  north  of  New  ence;  but,  as  they  have  to  the  south  the  im- 
York.  portant  ports  of  Valdivia,  and  Osorno,  we  aeem 

CIIAUDIERE,  riv.  British  North  America,  justified,  by  the  authority  of  Humboldt,  in  ex- 
Low«r  Canada,  one  of  the  tributaries  to  the  St.  tending  Chili  to  the  Gulf  of  Chiloe,  comprising 
Lawrence.  Rising  from  Lake  Megantic,  it  waters  the  island  of  that  name,  in  about  44°.  We  have 
a  country  of  lt)0  miles  in  length,  and  about  30  thus  a  length  of  20°  or  1400  miles.  The 
miles  in  breadth,  thus  clearing  nearly  3000  boundary  on  the  side  of  Buenos  Ayrea  is  formed 
square  miles  of  territory  of  its  redundant  waters:  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  culminant  point  of  the 
in  breadth  it  varies  from  400  to  6U0  yards,  the  Andes  and  through  their  eternal  snows ;  from 
stream  is  fre<^uently  divided  by  islands,  some  of  this  line  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  must  be 
them  containmg  many  acres,  and  covered  with  measured  the  breadth  of  Chili,  not  averaging 
timber-trees.  The  banks  of  the  Chaudtere  are  in  more  than  200  miles.  The  superficial  oooteot 
general  high,  rocky,  and  steep,  thickly  clothed  is  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  14,300  aquare 
with  wood}  the  bed  of  the  river  is  rugged,  and  geometrical  leagues,  or  about  17 1^600  aquare 
often  much  contracted  by  rocks  jutting  out  from  miles;  from  which,  however*  must  be  taken  off 
the  sides,  which  occasion  violent  rapids ;  one  of  the  considerable  portion  held  by  the  Araucanos. 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  is  about  four  miles  The  emancipation  of  Chili  was  produced  by  the 
from  its  mouth.  The  precipice  over  which  the  same  causes  which  excited  the  other  South 
waters  ru:ih  is  scarcely  more  than  130  yards  in  American  provinces  to  shake  off  the  Spani«h 
breadth,  and  the  height  from  which  the  water  yoke.  On  the  2'id  of  June,  1810,  intelligenos 
descends  as  many  feet ;  huge  masses  of  rock,  was  received  of  the  events  which  had  occurred  in 
rising  above  the  surface  of  the  current  at  the  Europe.  The  Chilians  repelled  the  demand 
break  of  the  fall,  divide  the  stream  into  three  made  by  the  French  government  for  their  sab- 
portions,  forming  partial  cataracts  that  unite  mission,  and  in  a  few  days  elected  a  new  go- 
before  they  reach  the  basin  which  receives  them  vernor,  and  a  junta  of  administration.  This  os- 
below ;  the  thrown-up  spray,  quickly  spread  by  tensible  act  was  designed,  as  in  other  instances, 
the  wind,  produces  in  the  sunshine  a  splendid  to  keep  the  sovereign  power  for  Ferdinand  VIL; 
variety  of  prismatic  colours.  Few  falls  can  be  but  it  was  not  long  ere  a  general  dispositioa 
compared  with  those  of  Chaudiere  for  pictu-  arose  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  shaking  off 
rciique  beauty,  and  they  are  frequently  resorted  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Spain  and  the  European 
to  by  the  colonists  as  well  as  by  passing  Spaniards.  In  April,  181 1,  a  national  congress 
strangers.  was  summoned,  and   the  independence  of  the 

CHESTER,  tnshp.  British  North  America,  country  seemed  in  a  favourable  train.  A  force, 
Lunenberg  co.,  Nova  Scotia.  Cultivated  acres,  however,  was  sent  from  Peru  to  re-establish  the 
3346.  Pop.  2092.  This  township  was  laid  out  royal  cause,  which,  being  aided  by  the  disunion 
in  1760,  and  first  settled  by  emigrants  from  of  the  patriot  generals,  defeated  them,  though 
New  England,  to  whom  were  subsequently  added  after  a  orave  resistance,  and  drove  them  over 
■everal  German  funiliea.     The  laiid  is  in  gene-    the  Andes  towards  Mendoia,    They  were  there 
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Rceived  &Dcl  uppoiied  by  San  Martin,  governor  minates  the  veesels  were  again  agronnd,  and  a 

of  that  dtj.    That  enterprising  man  agsembled  second  great  wave  was  seen  approaching,  with 

» considerable  force,  with  whidi  he  crossed  the  more    noise    and    impetuosity   than   the  first. 

Andes,  and,  being  joined  by  a  body  of  ^e  Chi-  Though  this  wave  was  more  powerful,  its  effects 

Van,  soon  compelled  the  royal  troops  to  take  were  not  so  considerable,  simply  because  there 

refoge  in  the  port  of  Concepcion.    The  governor  was  less  to  destroy.   Again  the  sea  fell,  dragging 

ofPera,howeveT,beine  now  determined  to  make  away  quantities  of  wood-work,  and  the  lighter 

a  grand  effort,  assembled  almost  all  his  dispos-  materials  of  houses,  and  leaving  the  shipping 

tUe  troops,  to  the  amount  of  5000  men,  and  sent  aground.    After  some  minutes  of  awful  suspense, 

them  to  reinforce  those  already  in  Chili.    The  a  third  enormous  swell  was  seen,  between  Quiri- 

Ctriot  force  was  at  first  defeated   and  driven  quina  and  the  main  land,  apparently  larger  than 

ck;  but,  being  rallied  by  the  zeal  and  abilities  either  of  the  former  waves.     Roaring,  as  it 

of  San  Martin  and  0'Higgin«,  it  met  the  enemy  dashed  against  every  obstacle,  with  irresistible 

on  the  plains  of  Maypo,  April  1818,  and  gained  force  it  rushed  along  the  shore,  destroying  and 

a  complete  victory,  which  finally  secured  the  overwhelming.    Quickly  retiring,  as  if  spurned 

independence  of  Chili.    CKHiggins  was  made  by  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  retreating  wave 

director  of  Chill ;  but,  endeavouring  to  rule  by  dragged    away  such    quantities   of   household 

a  aelf-elected  senate,  he  became  unpopular,  and  effects,  fences,  furniture,  and  other  moveables, 

vas  obliged  to  yield  to  Don  Ramon  Freire,  under  that  after  the  tumultuous  rush  was  over,  the 

whose  anspices  a  general  representative  congress  sea  appeared  covered  with  wreck.     After  the 

vas  ttlled,  in  1825.    Chili  has  ever  since  formed  first  violent  shock  had  ceased,  others  continued 

a  republic  completely  independent  of   Spain,  at  short  intervals,  harassing  and  alarming  the 

though  not  without  a  good  deal  of  interior  agi-  people.    The  earth  was  never  long  quiet  during 

talion.  that  or  the  next  day;  nor,  indeed,  during  the 

No  event  of  importance  has  transpired  in  the  three  days  following  the  great  shock.    So  little 

history  of  Chili  from  this  time  till  the  memor-  was  the  ground  at  rest  after  the  great  ruin,  that, 

ableearthquakein  1835.   An  interesting  account  between  the  20th  of  February  and  the  4th  of 

ofthii  has  been  famished  by  captain  R.Fitzroy,  March,  more  than  300  shocks  were' counted, 

vho  commanded  the  Beagle  in  the  survey  of  the  Much  mtserv  was  alleviated  by  the  good  conduct 

Sooth  American  coast.  It  was  felt  chiefly  at  thejcity  and  extreme  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants  of 

of  Concepcion,  on  the  morningof  February  20th,  Concepcion.    Mutual  assistance  was  everywhere 

vhen  at  40  minutes  after  11  a  shock  was  felt,  rendered,  and  theft  was  almost  unknown.    The 

tlifhtiy  at  first^  bat  increasing  rapidly.    During  higher  classes  immediately  set  people  to  work 

the  flmt  half-minute,  many  persons  remained  in  to  build  straw-covered    huts,    and    temporary 

their  houses;    but  then  the  convulsive  move-  bouses  of  boards,  living  meanwhile  in  the  open 

nnti  becmme  so  strong  that  the  alarm  was  ge-  air  under  trees.  .  Those  who  soonest  obtained 

aeral,  and  all  rushed  into  the  open  spaces  for  or  contrived  shelter,  collected  about  them  any 

nfetv.    The  horrid  motion  increased ;   people  whom  they  could  assist,  and  in  a  few  days  all 

could  hardly  stand ;   boilclings   waved  and  tot-  had  a  temporary  shelter. 

toed ;  suddenly,  an  awful  overpowering  shock  For  some  days  after  the  ruin  the  sea  did  not 

caused  universal  destruction,    in  less  than  six  rise  to  the  usual  marks,  by  four  or  five  feet 

Kconds  the  whole  city  was  in  roina«    See  Con-  vertically.    Some  thought  the  land  had  been 

ctrcioif.  elevated,  but  the  common  and  prevailing  idea 

At  Talcahuano,  the  harbour  near  Concepcion,  was,  that  the  sea  had  retired.    This  difference 

the  great  earthquake  was  felt  as  severely  as  in  gradually  diminished,  till,  in  the  middle  of  April, 

the  city.    It  took  place  at  the  same  time,  and  there  was  only  two  feet  between  the  existing  and 

io  a  precisely  similar  manner.    Three  houses  former  high-water  marks.    The  proof  that  the 

oDJj,  opon  a  rocky  foundation,  escaped  the  fate  land  had  been  raised  exists  in  the  fact  ascer- 

of  all  those  standing  upon  the  loose  sandy  soil  tained  by  captain  Fitaroy,  that  the  island  of 

which  lies  between  the  searbeach  and  the  hills.  Santa  Maria  was  upheaved  nine  feet    At  the 

Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  escaped  uninjured  ;  island  of  Mocha  the  shock  of  the  earthquake 

but  they  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  sensa-  was  so  strong  that  the  people  could  not  stand, 

tions  of'  the  ruinous  shocks,  when  an  alarm  was  The  sea  washed  over  the  rocks  at  the  end  of  the 

riven  that  the  lea  was  retiring.    About  half  an  island,  higher  than  it  had  ever  reached  in  a 

Boor  alia  the  shock,  when  the  greater  part  of  heavy  gale  of  wind.    At  Valdivia  the  shock  be- 

tbe  population  had  reached  the  heirhts,  and  gan  gently,  increased  gradually  during  two  mi- 

the  sea  had  retired  so  much  that  all  the  vessels  nutes,  was  at  its  strongest  about  one  minute, 

at  anchor,  even  those  which  had  been  lying  in  and  then  diminished.    This  great  earthquake 

Kven  fathoms  water,  were  aground ;  and  all  the  extended  to  the  island  of  Chiloe,  and  probably 

rods  and  shoals  in  the  bay  were  visible ; — an  still  further  to  the  southward.    The  shock  was 

enormous  wave  was  seen  forcing  its  way  through  there  slight,    but  lasted   duripg  six  or  eight 

the  western  passage  which  separates  Quiriquina  minutes ;  it  was  neither  preceded  nor  followed 

Island  &om  the  main  land.    This  immense  wave  by  any  subterranean  noise.    The  island  of  Juan 

paved  rapidly  along  the  western  side  of  the  bay  Fernandez  was  affected  very  much.    Near  Ba- 

of  Concepcion,  sweeping  the  steep  shores  of  calao  Head  an  eruption  burst  through  the  sea, 

everything  movable  within  30  feet  (vertically)  in  a  place  about  a  mile  from  the  land,  where 

from  high-water  mark.    It  broke  over,  dashed  the  depth  is  from  50  to  80  fathoms.    Great 
along,  and  whirled  about  the  shipping  as  if    waves  swept  the  shores  of  the  island,  after  the 

they  bad   been   light  boats,    overflowed   the  sea  had  retired,  so  much  that  old  anchors  were 

p^tK  part  of  the  town,  and  then  rushed  back  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  anchorage.    Since  the 

vich  such  a  torrent,  that  almost  every  movable  visit  of  captain  Fitzroy,  it  is  stated  that  the 

vhich  the  earthquake  had  not  buned  under  island  has  entirely  disappeared.    This  earth- 

Impa  of  raiDs,  was  carried  out  to  sea.   In  a  few  quake  was  felt  at  all  places  between  Chiloe  and 
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Copiapo ;  between  Joan  Femandet  and  Men-  chanting  scenes,  that  Chilt  has  been  called  Ifae 

doxa.    On  the  sea-coast  within  those  limits,  the  garden  of  South  America.    There  is  no  river  in 

retirinr  and  swelling  of  the  ocean  was  every-  Chili  deserving  the  name.   Numberless  torrents 

where  felt.    At  Mendosa  the  motion  was  evenly  dash  down  from  the  steeps  of  the  Cordilleny 

gentle.    Copiapo,  Huasco,  and  Coquimbo  felt  but  with  such  rapidity  that  no  boat  can  navigate 

similar,  although  rather  more  forcible,  undula-  their  channel,  and  even  in  their  estuaries  the 

tions.     On  the  continent,  towns  and  houses  stream  is  too  rapid  to  allow  vessels  t6  find  in 

which  lay  between  the  parallels  of  36®  and  38®,  them  a  secure  harbour ;  every  quarter  of  the 

suffered  extremely ;  nearly  all  were  ruined.  country  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  being 

Since  the  memorable  events  which  have  led  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  sea-coart. 
to  the  independence  of  the  South  American  Lakes  do  not  prevail  in  the  Andes,  the  moua- 
states,  and  tneir  rescue  from  the  despotic  yoke  tains  of  the  chain  bein^  too  closely  wedged 
of  Spain,  a  much  more  frequent  intercourse  has  together  to  admit  of  their  formation.  ^  Tliat  or 
subsisted  between  them  and  individuals  from  Aculco,  20  miles  8.  of  Santiago,  is  distinguished 
other  countries.  It  is  remarkable  that,  during  by  the  softness  and  beauty  of  its  scenery, 
the  short  space  of  seven  years,  from  1828  to  The  central  chain  of  the  Cordillera  is  prin- 
1835,  not  less  than  three  European  travellers  cipally  composed  of  the  usual  primitive  rocks, 
have  crossed  the  whole  breadth  of  S.  America,  through  which  there  appear  projecting,  in  many 
fVom  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  vis.,  places,  rocks  of  volcanic  origin.  The  declivities 
lieutenant  Mawe,  R.  N.,  in  1828;  Dr.  Poeppig,  on  the  western  side  abound  in  porphyries.  At 
in  1831 ;  and  lieutenant  Smyth,  R.  N.,  in  1834.  Las  Pomas,  on  the  eMstem  side,  is  a  movotain 
The  narratives  of  two  of  these  expeditions  entirely  composed  of  pumioe  and  obsidian.  Fev 
are  well  known;  the  work  of  Dr.  Poeppig  countries  in  the  world  are  sp  continually  and 
not  BO  much  so.  He  sailed  from  Baltimore  violently  agitated  by  earthquakes  as  Chili ;  and 
in  1827,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  to  Chili,  where  these  agitations  occur  principally  on  the  eastern 
he  remained  two  years ;  the  first  summer  foot  of  the  mountain  range.  The  most  remark- 
he  spent  in  the  valley  of  Aconcagua,  and  the  able  eruption  of  the  Chilian  volcanoes  was  that 
country  lying  between  it  and  Santiago.  He  of  Peteroa,  on  the  3d  of  December,  1760,  when 
here  enriched  his  collections  of  natural  history :  the  volcanic  matter  opened  for  itself  a  new 
his  geographical  notices  only  confirm  the  ac-  crater,  and  in  a  mountain  in  its  vicinity  a  rent 
counts  of  Miers,  with  the  addition  of  some  several  miles  in  extent  was  formed.  A  laige 
details  respecting  the  great  range  of  the  Andes  portion  of  the  mountain  fell  into  the  Lontoe, 
dividing  Chili  from  La  Plata.  He  passed  the  and,  having  filled  its  bed,  gave  rise  to  a  lake, 
second  year  in  the  south  of  Chili,  partly  in  the  in  consequence  of  tiie  accumulation  of  the  water, 
harbour  of  Talcahuano,  near  Concepcion,  and  Springs  of  petroleum  flow  out  in  various  places 
partlv  on  tiie  range  of  the  Andes,  at  the  base  of  on  the  eastern  side,  and  gy|isum  also  oocnis 
the  Volcan  de  Antuco.  He  traversed  a  country,  abundantly.  Fossil  shells  are  found  not  unfre- 
of  which  it  is  believed  no  account  exists,  except  quently  in  the  Andes,  sometimes  at  an  elevatioa 
the  general  observations  in  Molina;  and  hence  of  from  9000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
his  informstion  may  be  considered  valuable,  the  sea.  Deposits  of  clay,  partly  tertiary,  partly 
We  learn  that  the  districts  of  Chili  extending  recent,  inclosing  fossil  shells,  occur  in  the  mari- 
along  the  sea  are  sandy  hills  and  valleys  of  time  provinces  on  the  ooasts  of  the  Pacific  Dr. 
very  inferior  fertility;  but  that  along  the  base  Gillies  informs  us, that, on  making  some  excava- 
of  the  Andes,  which  here,  as  everywhere  south  tions  in  this  neighbourhood,  several  faamaa 
of  33.  8.  Lat.,  rise  with  a  steep  acclivity,  exten-  skeletons  were  found  in  the  cla^f  in  a  state  of 
sive  plains  occupy  the  country,  which  are  se-  good  preservation,  intermixed  with  the  aliells, 
parated  from  one  another  by  low  ranges  of  hiUs.  but  the  ground  was  too  hard  to  admit  of  oom- 
Most  of  these  plains  are  fertile,  as  the  Isla  de  plete  skeletons  being  procured. 
Loxa.  His  account  of  the  Andes,  which,  in  The  mineral  productions  of  Chili  are  numer- 
their  aspect  and  natural  productions,  differ  ous,  and  many  of  them  of  great  value  and 
materially  from  those  in  the  vale  of  Aconcagua,  utility;  its  produce  in  the  precious  metals  has 
is  very  instructive,  and  not  less  so  is  that  which  been  over-rated.  Many  of  the  richest  mines 
he  gives  of  the  volcano  of  Antuco,  which  is  still  cannot  be  worked  under  present  circumstances, 
active,  and  rises  some  height  above  the  line  of  The  desert  country  to  the  N.  of  Copiapo  does 
perpetual  snow.  The  range  of  the  Chilian  not  permit  the  working  of  the  rich  mines  of 
Andes  seems  peculiarly  massive  and  unbroken ;  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  at  Chnoo  Cajo,  and 
and  the  perpetual  snow  which  covers  it  to  a  other  parts  of  that  country,  as  these  districts 
considerable  depth,  even  at  the  points  chosen  are  altogether  destitute  of  water  and  other 
as  of  most  easy  access,  cannot  well  consist  wit)i  necessaries  of  life.  In  that  part  of  the  country 
a  height  of  less  than  14,000  or  15,000  feet,  there  are  also  rock-salt  and  fine  statuary 
From  these,  according  to  Molina,  three  parallel  marble.  To  the  north  of  this,  in  the  province 
chains  descend  towards  the  sea;  but  it  seems  of  Atacama,  are  mines  of  nitre,  which  have 
more  correct  to  say,  that  on  this  extended  slope  been  recently  explored  ;  and  the  produce  of 
rise  many  steep  eminences  and  ranges,  branch-  this  substance  has  been  conveyed  in  consider- 
ing in  various  directions.  able  quantities  from  the  port  of  Cobigo  to  £u- 

The  foreground  of  the  Chilian  landscape  con-  rope.    In  the  country  between  the  B(ob(o  and 

sists  usually  of  mountain  piled  over  mountain,  archipelago  of  Chiloe  are  numerous  and  rich 

and  the  background  of  a  continuous  chain  of  mines;  but  none  of  them  have  been  worked  since 

snowy  summits.    Yet  the  sides  of  the  mountains  the  natives  recovered  possession  of  that  country, 

are  generally  fertile  and  beautiful;  foliage  and  The  gold  mines  in  these  provinces  were  formerly 

verdure,  with  rich  pastures,  extend  even  to  the  worked  to  a  great  extent,  but  have  been  less  at- 

border  of  the  perpetual  snow ;  many  of  these  tended  to  since  the  commencement  of  the  revo^ 

upper  valleys  present  such  romantic  and  en-  lation*    The  richest  minat  of  silver  are  in  tfaa 
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pfovtncea  of  Cbpiapo,  Coquimbo,  and  Santiago,  latitude  of  Valparaiso,  it  is  seldom  wet  for  more 

Ib  these)  tbe  silver  is  generally  found  combined  than  two  successive  days.    The  decrease  of  at- 

with  sulpbvy  arsenic,  lead,  and  other  mineral  mospheric  moisture  from  tbe  8.  of  Chili  to  the 

tabstancei ;  bat  a  few  yean  ago,  a  rich  vein  of  N.  of  Peru  produces  a  remarkable  eflfect  on  ve- 

nlTerwas  disoovered  at  Coquimbo  of  great  value,  getation.     In  Valdivia  and  Concepcion,  where 

the  Mlver  beiag  in  the  metallic  form,  and  very  the  rain  is  copious,  forests  of  lofty  trees  abound, 

abaBdant.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  was  found  and  the  ea!rth  is  generally  covered  with  herbaceous 

tD  be  of  a  very  limited  extent.   The  silver  mines  plants,  and  produces  large  corn  crops  without 

of  San  Pedro  Nolaaco,  on  the  B.  side  of  the  river  artificial  irrigation.   FVom  Concepcion  is  derived 

Majpo,  are  valuable;  but  although  they  have  most  of  the  timber  consumed  in  Chili  and  Peru, 

been  worked  of  late  years  by  an  Englishman,  the  following  trees  being  the  commonest.    The 

they  have  not  been  so  productive  as  to  remu-  roble,  singui,  the  queule,  laurel,  avellano,  &c. 

nerste  the  proprietor.    They  are  situate  near  The  araubiria,  or  Chili  pine,  is  almost  confined 

thesaromitof  a  very  lofty  mountain.    The  ore  to  the  Indian  country  8.  of  the  Bfobfo;  where 

ii  extracted  vrith  difficulty  from  the  hard  rock  in  the  natives  subsist  entirely  on  its  seed,  which 

which  it  is  contained,  and  requires  to  be  carried  they  harvest  and  bury  in  pits  for  winter  use. 

oa  moles  a  distance  of  from  12  to  15  miles,  to  Its  wood  is  said  to  be  very  resinous  and  close-' 

the  banks  of  the  river  Mwrpo,  where  it  is  re-  gained,  but  brittle;  for  which  reason,  probably, 

dvoed  by  amalgamation.    The  copper  mines  are  it  is  never  exported.    In  the  middle  provinces, 

noefa  note  numerous  and  valuable  than  any  of  vegetation  is  less  luxuriant,  and  the  woods  thin : 

tbe  othecs,  and  afford  the  staple  mineral  pro-  trees   seldom   attain    a  large   size,  except   in 

duet  of  Chili.    They  are  principally  confined  to  ravines,  and  many  of  these  are  different  from 

the  provinces  of  Coquimbo  and  Copiapo.    The  those  of  the  south.  Those  most  frequently  found 

copperore  is  associated  with  sulphur  and  arsenic,  on  the  hills  are  the  moUe,  the  bodelo,  quillai, 

which  are  separated  by  smelting.    But  it  is  only  and  penmo.    The  putagua,  bellota,  the  fuchsise, 

sQch  mines  as  contain  ore  that  yields  one  half  are  also  confined  to  moist  siound,  except  F. 

of  its  weight  of  pore  metal  that  are  worked,  lycioides,  which  inhabits  the  dryest  spots  on  the 

Mines  of  quicksilver  are  stated  to   exist   in  hills.  In  many  places,  where  the  soil  is  too  poor 

Coquimbo,  Copiapo,  and  Limaches.    Mines  of  or  too  dry  for  other  trees,  the  espino  grows,  the 

lead,  iron,  antimony,  and  tin  are  also  found  in  wood  of  which  is  heavy  and  much  valued  for 

Chili ;  but  none  o(  them  are  worked  so  as  to  be  fuel.    Near  the  Andes,  the  algoraba,  a  tree  of 

of  isiportanoe  in  a  commercial  view.    Thesecon-  the  same  family,  is  common  in  similar  spots; 

dary  range  of  tlie  Andes,  situated  on  the  eastern  and  large  tracts  of  the  hills  are  often  covered 

■ide  of  the  Cordillera,  which  now  belongs  to  with  pourretia  coarctata.    It  is  chiefly  in  the 

theAigentine  republic,  and  is  called  the  Uspallata  middle  provinces  that  the  palm  of  Chili  is  found, 

noge,  ia  by  far  the  most  productive  in  mineral  It  is  not  a  common  tree,  being  very  partial ;  but 

treaaores,  and  contains  the   celebrated    silver  several  estates  owe  much  of  their  value  to  the 

minea  of  Uspallata  and  Famatina,  besides  many  number  of  these  palms,  of  which,  though  the 

olhen,  in  the  same  range.   Here  also  is  the  alum  stem  is  useless,  the  leaves,  sap,  and  fruit  yield  a 

niae  of  Gaandacol,  where  this  useful  prodoo*  large  income  to  the  proprietor.    For  thatchinj^ 

tiaa  may  be  had  in  great  abundance.    In  it  the  houses,  the  leaves  are  considered  the  best  and 

alvm  earth  is  nnited  with  soda  instead  of  potass,  most  durable  material ;  the  sap,  boiled  to  syrup* 

The  Cordilleras  gradually  decrease  in  height  is  used  as  an  agreeable  substitute  for  honey ; 

M  they  recede  from  the  tropics.    In  the  neigh-  and  the  small  nuts,  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 

boorhood  of  Quito,  Chimboraso  and  Pichincha  of  which  every  tree  produces  a  great  number, 

rrar  tiieir  summits  to  the   height   of   nearly  are  highly  esteemed,  and  form  a  considerable 

^JOOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  near  article  of  export  to  Peru.     In  the  district  of 

^Botitto  de  Chili  the  highest^  land  is  14,000  which  Valparaiso  may  be  considered  the  centre, 

feet; farther  9.,  at  Concepcion,  it  is  still  lower;  though  the  surface  seems  barren,  yet  pasture 

>iid  at  Chiloe  there  are  few  parts  of  the  range  abounds  during  the  rains ;  and  near  the  coast 

eioeeding  6000  feet  in  height.    Between  Chiloe  some  corn  is  grown.    In  the  interior,  cultivation 

and  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  the  average  altitude  is  confined  to  the  valleys.    The  northern  pro- 

naj  be  taken  at  3000  feet,  thouK^  some  of  the  vinces  have  a  barren  aspect ;  there  are  few  trees, 

nooBtains  may  rise  to  between  5000  and  6000  though  plenty  of  shrubs  and  beautiful  annuals 

feet  high.  Of  the  vegetation  of  these  mountains,  are  common  in  the  wet  season ;  but  except  in 

Uttle  b  at  present  ascertained ;  and  that  little  the  valleys,  which  are  capable  of  irrigation 

is  more  bteresting  to  the  botanist  than  to  the  there  is  no  culture.  ThecarbK)n(cardiadecandra^ 

Seocral  reader.    The  intermediate  country  be-  is  almost  the  only  tree ;  its  wood  is  hard  and 

tveeo  the  Andes  and  the  coast  is  better  known ;  heavy,  and  used  for  fuel  in  smelting  copper  ore, 

hot  as  its  vegetation  passes  insensibly  into  that  as  are  the  talguea  and  various  cacti,  with  col  urn- 

of  Peru,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  sketch  of  nar  stems,  which  grow  30  or  40  feet  high,  and 

the  more  remarkable  features,  extracted  from  throw  out  many  branches, 
the  journal  of  Mr.  Cruckshanks,  lately  pub-        Our  information  on  the  zoology  of  Chili  is 

Ished  m  the  second  volume  of  the  Botanical  very  slight :  a  list  of  about  a  dozen  birds  was 

Minellaay.    Chili,  and  that  part  of  Peru  lying  given  a  few  years  ago,  bv  a  traveller  in  this 

^.  of  the  Andes,  ftom  their  geographical  situa-  country,  but  till  the  time  of  Dr.  Poeppig,  before- 

HoQ  and  physical  structure,  offer  an  interesting  mentioned.  Chili  wras  unexplored  by  the  pro- 

^Idforatudying  the  effect  of  climate  on  vegeta-  fessed  naturalist.     The  lama  and  vicugna,  two 

tioD.  Thechain,  or,  as  it  has  aptly  been  called,  wool  bearing   animals,   with    the   paco,   chili- 

|he  great  wtAi  of  the  Andes,  exerts  a  powerful  huque,  and  humel,  are  natives  of  Chili.    The 

iafloeDceon  the  climate.    In  the  s.  of  Chili,  the  most  celebrated  bird  is  the  condor,  while  another, 

niss  are  very  heavy,  and  fall  frequently  during  called  tbe  plantcutter,  is  singular,  from  the  bill 

tile  m  or  seveii  months  of  winter ;  but  in  the  being  toothed  like  a  saw^  and  used  like  that  in-* 
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itminenty  to  cut  down  plaiiti»  that  the  bird  may  Spaniah  America.     There  it  the  aame  natite 

feast  on  the  tender  leaves.    More  recently  has  courteousness,    politeness,  kindness    of  heart, 

been  discovered  in  this  country  a  new  species  of  i^orance,  extravagant  love  of  diversion,  object 

humming-bird,  near  four  times  the  size  of  any  superstitioD,  and  propensity  to  quarrelling.   The 

other  yet  known  to  naturalists:  hence  it  has  re-  ladies  often  can  neither  write  nor  read;  but 

ceived  the  name  of  trochilos  giganteus,  or  the  Mrs.  Graham  and  captain  HaU  join  in  praising 

Patagonian  hamming^bird.  It  is  only  remarkable  their  natural  talents,  and  the  unstudied  grace  (J 

for  its  size,  being  without  any  of  those  brilliant  their  manners.    Mr.  Caldcleugh  conceives  the 

colours  which  deck  the  plumage  of  its  con-  general  deportment  of  those  in  the  higher  ranks 

genera.  to  be  almost  unezceptiooable. 

The  political  system  of  Chili  is  as  yet  in  a        The  Catholic  religion  has  hitherto  reigned  is 

vacillating  and  uncertain  state.    The  congress  Chili  with  the  same  supremacy  as  in  the  other 

was  to  be  composed  of  deputies  chosen  on  the  atates ;  but  under  the  new  ■yBtem>  the  oonvcots 

J>rinciple  of  direct  election,  and  of  one  deputy  have    been    sensibly    thinned.      The     Romaa 
or  every  15,000  inhabitants.    A  considerable  Catholic  religion  continues  the  exdaaive  oac, 
disposition  seems  to  prevail  for  a  federal  form  though  heretics  are  allowed  to  live  in  the  ooontry 
of  government.    Agriculture  is  carried  on  ezten-  without  molestation.     The  Protestants   have  a 
sively,  though  with  very  rude  implements,  of  the  consecrated  burial-place,  though  not  the  public 
same  form  with  those  Uiat  were  introduced  300  exercise  of  their  worship.    Knowledge  in  Chili 
vears  ago.    The  only  pains  bestowed  upon  the  i*  beginning  to  disperse  the  general  ignorance 
land  is  irrigation,  rendered  absolutely  necessary  which  prevailed.    Mr.  Caldcleugh  is  of  opinioa 
by  eight  months  of  dry  weather  in  the  year,  that,  before  the  revolution,  there  was  aoc  a 
Wheat  has  been  hitherto  the  chief  object  of  printing-press  in  the  country.    That  since  esta- 
agriculture;  its  quality  is  fine,  though  small  blished  at  Santiago  has  been  chiefly  emploved 
grained ;  and  there  is  a  regular  demand  for  it  upon  gazettes  and  political  pamphlets.     The 
in  Peru,  Guyaquil,  and  the  other  equatorial  freedom  of  the  press  is  enjoyed  in  its  full  exteat 
tracts.    Potatoes,  in  this  their  native  soil,  grow  The  government  does  not  seem  to  have  shows 
in  perfection ;  pumpkins,  lettuces,  and  cabbaces  the  same  seal  as  elsewhere  for  the  promotioB  of 
are  reared  with  ease  and  success;  and  fruits,  knowledge,  though    it  has    established    Laa- 
with  but  very  little  culture,  are  produced  in  pro-  casterian  schools  in  the  principal  towns ;  that  of 
fusion,  and  of  excellent  quality.   A  good  deal  of  Santiago    containing   400    boys.     There   is  a 
wine  is  made,  though  not  of  the  first  excellence ;  library  of  several  thousand   volumes,  formerly 
the  flavour  of  the  best  somewhat  resembling  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  containing  some  curious 
Malaga.    The  vinegar,  which  derives  its  name  manuscripts  respecting  the  Indians,  but  others 
from  Chili,  is  made  from  the  juice  of  a  grape  wise   composed   chkfly  of  scholastic    divinity, 
peculiar  to  the  country.    The  greatest  extent  of  The  onl^  fine  art  cultivated  with  any  ardour  by 
ground,  however,  is  laid  out  in  cattle  farms,  the  Chilians  is  music,  their  application  to  which 
which  are  managed  with   great  success.    The  is  truly  indefatigable:  the  girls  being  aet  down 
horses  are  small,  but  beautiful,  and  of  fine  to  it  almost  from  infancy,  and  having  constant 
temper  and  spirit,  so  that  they  are  preferred  to  I>ractice  at  their  evening  parties.    The  importa- 
those  of  Buenos  Ayres.    The  oxen   and  mules  tion  of  pianofortes  is  said  to  be  immense.    They 
are  equal  to  any  in  the  world.    Aericulture,  as  do  not  play  with  consummate  science,  but  with 
in  Mexico,  is  much  impeded  by  the  enormous  considerable  feeling  and  taste.    The  habitations 
grants  which  were  made  to  individuals  at  the  of  the  lower  ranks  in  Chili  are  of  the  most  rode 
time  of  the  conquest ;  yet  it  is  stated  that,  in  and  primitive  construction ;  the  walls  merely  of 
many  districts,  fine  land  may  be  obtained  at  the  stakes  crossing  each  other,  and  fastened  with 
rate  of  a  dollar  for  two  acres.    The  manufao-  thongs  or  hemp  twine ;  the  roof,  which  must 
tores  consist  only  of  coarse  articles,  made  by  the  resist  the  rain,  composed  of  branches  plastered 
country  people  for  domestic  use  with  the  sim-  with  mud  and  covered  with  palm-leavea.  These, 
plest  instruments.    A  very  fine  vein  of  coral  has  on  both  sides  of    the    Cordillera,  are  called 
been  found  near  Concepcion,  which  has  begun  ranchoe.     The   name   of   houses   is  assumed, 
to  be  shipped  from  that  port  for  other  parts  of  where  the  walls  are  built  of  brick,  which  is 
Chili,  and  even  for  Peru.  easily  formed  in  almost  all  the  environa  of  Val- 
Commerce  in  Chili  labours  under  Rreat  diifi-  paraiso,  by  merely  digging  out  the  clay,  watering, 
cul ties  from  its  extreme  remoteness.    The  inter-  treading,  and  then  drying  it  in  the  sun.    San- 
course  between  England  and  Chili  is  more  ex-  tiago,  the  central  and  metropolitan   province, 
tensive  than  that  between  England  and  any  seems  to  derive  its  pre-eminence  from  its  fertile 
other  country  of  South  America,  Brazil  excepted,  and  agreeable  territory,  particularly  in  the  plain 
During  the  year  1831,  the  real  or  declared  value  of  Ma^'po,  and  that  which  surrounds  the  capital ; 
of  the  articles  of  British  produce  and  manufac-  from  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  from 
tore  exported  to  Chili,  amounted  to  £651,617.  being  the  reaidence  of  the  government. 
The  returns,  which  consist  of  bullion,  copper,  ^   CHILOE.    The  island  and  province  of  Chiloe 
wool,  hides,  &c.,  are  made  partly  direct,  and  is  the  southernmost  of  thqse  which  compose  the 
partly   through  Buenos  Ayres.     Fishing  is  ne-  state  of  Chili,  and  extends  from  LAt.  40.  48.  &, 
glected  by  the  Chilians,  though  many  fine  species  where,  on  the  continent,  it  joins  with  the  province 
of  fish  are  found  in  their  seas.    The  shell-fish  of  Valdivia,  to  Lat.  43.  50.  8.,  where  the  de- 
are  particularly  delicate.     The  population  of  pendencies  of  the  island,  known  by  the  name 
Chill  is  more  involved  in  doubt  than  that  of  any  of  the  Archipelago  of  Chilod,  terminate,  and 
state  of  South  America.    Humboldt  states,  from  which  comprise  a  number  of  islands  extending 
Spanish  authorities,  that  a  census,  in  1813,  gave  from  Lat.  41.  48.  a.,  to  Lat.  43.  50.  8.     These 
980 ,000,  and  that  the  present  amount  is  probably  islands  are  to   the    eastward   of  Chiloe,   and 
1,200,000.     The  social  state  of   Chili  differs  between  it  and  the  coast  of  Patagonia.    Out  of 
iicaroely  by  »  shade  from  that  of  the  rest  of  »ixty-thxee  islands  ao  situated,  thirty.«ix  are  ia- 
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kabiied.      The  length  of  the  island  of  Chilo^^  the  hilb  from  different  quarters  at  the  same 

fhim  N.  to  s.,  is  abbot  120  miles ;  \i»  greatest  time,  and  raise  snch  a  whirlwind  as  to  tear  up 

breadth,  which  is  about  the  centre,  is  about  60  trees,  and  would  certainly  dismast  or  upset  any 

miles.      The  population   of  Chiloe,  and    the  Tessel.    The  principal  road  in  Chiloe,  is  from 

islands  attached  to  it,  is  43,832.    The  island  is  St  Carlos  to  Castro,  which  is  the  second  capital, 

divided  into  ten  districts :  St.  Carlos  (the  capital),  and  situated  to  the  south-east.    This  road  winds 

Carelaiapo,Chacao,Calbuco,  Dalcahue.Quenac,  along  the  sea^eoast,  with  a  branch  leading  to 

Qoittchao*  Castro,  Lemuy,  and  Chonchi,  each  of  Dalcahue,  and  is  18  leagues  long;  it  is  called 

which  has  its  respectife  Oourt  of  justice  and  the  road  of  Caynennuoo.    Good  water  is  to  be 

local  governor.    There  are  no  subdivisions,  ex-  had  along  the  whole  line  of  road,  but  nothing  in 

eept  into  parishes,  which  amount  to  ninety.    For  the  way  of  food.    The  road  of  Rodeo,  along  the 

electing^  deputies  for  the  congress,  the  province  sea-shore  from  St.  Carlos  to  Castro,  deserves 

and  islaiid  are  divided  into  three  departmental  only  the  name  of  a  path.    It  follows  the  direc- 

diviaioDs ;  the  first,  comprising  St.  Carlos,  Carol-  tion  of  the  Caynennuoo  road,  but  is  more  than 

mapo,  Oiacao,  and  Calbuco ;  the  second,  Quin-  twice  its  length ;  and  being  nearer  the  sea-side, 

chao,  Qoenac,  and  Dalcahue;  the  third,  Castro,  it  is  only  passable  for  travellers,  in  many  parts, 

Lcniiy,  and  Chonchi.     Thus  three  memben  at  low  water.    Only  a  small  portion  of  it,  also, 

represent  the  interests  and  opinions  of  the  pro-  is  planked.    Carts  and  carria^  are  not  used  in 

vince  in  congress.    The  small  islands  are  rela-  the  island,  or  even  the  province.    There  is  but 

tively    more    densely    peopled    than-  Chiloe,  one  cart  at  9t.  Carlos,  drawn  by  oxen,  and  the 

although  the  soil  on  them  is  not  so  productive  roads  would  not  admit,  at  present,  of  such  ve- 

as  on  the  main  island ;  but  the  reason  they  are  hides.    Four  harbours  are  acknowledged  by  the 

preferred   is  their  not  being  encumbered   by  captain  of  the  port,  in  the  island  of  Cbiloe, — 

woods,  the  people  being  in  general  too  indo-  yz.,  St.  Carlos,  Chacao,  Dalcahue,  and  Castro; 

lent  to  clei^  the  best  land,  so  lung  as  they  can>  in  all  of  which  vessels  of  any  size  may  anchor 

f  nd  a  sufliciency  of  what  is  moderately  good  for  with  the  greatest  safety.     In  St.  Carlos  and 

their  daily  subsistence,  without  much  trouble.  Castro,  ships  ride  quite  land-locked  close  to  the 

All  the  inhabitants  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  shore  in  good  holding^grouod :  the  former,  is  on 

and  fifty  are  enioUed  in  the  militia,  and  obliged  the  north-east  side  of  the  island,  the  latter,  as 

to  serve  in  rotation,  or  when  called  on  by  the  well  as  Dalcahue,  on    the  south-west ;   while 

aathorities.  Chacao  lies  to  the  north-west,  a  little  to  the 

Chilod  was  the  last  possession  held  by  Spain  in  eastward  of  the  canal  of  that  name, 
the  Pacific,  and  in  two  severe  actions  its  troops        The  port  of  St.  Carlos   is  that  which  de- 
defeated  and  drove  the  patriots  off.    One  ex-  serves  most  the  attention  of  maritime  nations. 
pedition  in  aid  of  the  liberal  cause,  under  Lord  The  island  of  Chiloe  has  always  been  consi« 
Cochrane,  was  repulsed  with  great  loss ;  and  the  dered  the  key  of  the  Sooth  American  possessions, 
fort  of  Agoy,  with  only  sixteen  artillerymen,  de-  and  this  secure,  beautiful,  and  capacious  har- 
fended  itself  against  his  lordship  with  1500  men.  hour  ought  to  be  its  primary  attraction.    It  is 
It  was  at  leng^  taken  by  admiral  Blanco  and  well  known  that  all  the  harbours  on  the  coasts 
a  host  of  gun-boats,  fr^tes,  and  sloops.   Seve-  of  the  Pacific  are  open  to  the  north-west  winds, 
ral  attempis  were  made  to  retake  it  by  a  revo-  which,  during  the  winter,  rage  with  such  fury 
lation,  which  finally   succeeded,  the  military  on  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  that  it  is  dan- 
governor  and  all  the  regular  troops  being  sent  gerous  for  vessels  to  ride  in  those  roadsteadu 
off  the  island.     But  the  mother  country  not  during  that  season.     One  of  the  great  advan- 
being  able  to  afford  them  relief,  they  were  in-  tages  of  St.  Carlos  is,  that  it  has  two  entrances 
doced  to  accept  the  terms  offered  them  by  the  or  outlets.    Should  a  fleet,  or  ship,  be  anxious  to 
government  of  Chili,  vix.,  to  be  governed  by  a  put  to  sea  during  a  strong  north-west  or  west- 
civil  governor  from  the  island,  and  to  protect  south-west  wind,  both  being  such  as  will  not 
themselves  by  their  own  militia,  which  is  their  admit  of  any  vessels  sailing  by  the  western  en- 
present  state.  trance,  there  is  an  easy  and  safe  passage  ruund 
The  whole  island  is  mountainous  and  covered  the  northern  part  of  the  island  by  the  canal  of 
with  wood ;  chiefl]^  a  bastard  cedar,  but  so  dur-  Chacao,  and  so  through  the  archipelago  to  the 
able  that  it   is  exported  in  great  quantities  to  eastward.    Money  is  not  current  in  the  island, 
Peru  and   Chili,  where  it  is  used  in  building ;  but  necessaries  are  obtained  by  barter ;  the  prin- 
being,  from  its  hardness,  not  liable  to  rot,  and  cipal  articles  of  which  are  indigo,  tea,  salt,  and 
well  adapted  for  beams  and  rafters.    It  is  also  a  mild  sort  of  Cayenne  pepper.    Indigo  is  the 
ased  in  boilding  vessels  in  the  islsnd.    In  the  chidT  object,  as  it  is  used  for  dyeing  the  cloths 
interior,  to  the  sonth-west,  and  southward  of  the  for  making  the  South  Araericao  cloaks,  called 
lagoon  or  inlet*  of  Cocao,  is  situated  a  large  ponchos ;  Siey  are  made  to  perfection,  and  sent 
frtth-water  lake,  named  the  lake  of  Campu,  and  to  all  parts  of  the  continent,  from  the  island  of 
from  the  number  of  fresh-water  rivulets  that  run  Lemuy.  The  sheep  are  bred  and  kept  solely  for 
intotheseafromallpartsof  the  coast,  there  is  no  the  sake  of  their  coats,  and  nothing  could  in- 
doubt,  that,  were  the  island  better  known,  many  duce  the  inhabitants  to  part  with  these  aoiraals 
such  lakes  would  be  found ;  but  as  yet  the  in-  or  their  lambs.  The  hari)ours  and  coast  abound 
tenor  has  never  been  penetrated  beyond  one  with  all  sorts  of  fish,  and,  among  others,  the 
league  from  the  coast,  excepting  only  to  the  lake  finest  oysters  and  other  shell-fish.    These  con- 
of  Campu.    The  lagoon  of  Cucao,  on  the  west-  stitote,  indeed,  the  chief  food  of  the  lower  orders. 
ern  coast  of  the  island,  is  in  Lat.  42.  55.  8.,  and  Tobacco  is  in  great  request,  but  it  is  a  monopoly 
is  upwards  of  seven  leagues  in  length.     It  is  sur-  of  government ;  its  price  is  too  high  for  all  clashes 
roundiid  by  lofty  mountains,  and,  during  the  day,  to  purchase,  consequently  a  few  leaves  of  this 
from  the  time  of  sunrise  until  sunset,  is  totally  plant  are  invaluable.    The  town  not  furnishing 
inaceisible  to  vessels,  on  account  of  the  vblent  dollars  enou(|ph  to  purchase  some  needful  refresh- 
gusts  of  wind  which  come  down  from  between  ments^  captain  Blenckley,  who  visited  the  island 
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in  18a4>  from  whose  remark  book  these  •tatv-  towns,  and  no  complaiiit  is  ever  made  flcalost 

ments  are  taken,  allowed  each  man  to  take  up  them.    The  land  in  ^i^  pOTmoe  (not  incuiding* 

a  pound  of  tobaooo ;  and  in  a  few  bonrsi  everf  that  which  is  not  inhabitedj  and  whkh  maj  be 

one  was  feasting  on  hii  ponltry*  Tegetables*  and  considered  at  nine-teoths)  is  divided  into  nu- 

flnest  fruit.  merous  small  portions,  so  that  each  father  of  a 

The  port  of  $t  Carlos  is  surrounded  by  fortiii-  family  is  the  possessor  of  some  portion  of  the 
cations,  more  or  less  deteriorated ;  but  some  are  soil ;  but  there  is  not  an  individual  in  the  island 
serviceable,  and  all  at  a  trifling  eipense  might  who  has  possession  of  land  of  the  value  of 
be  made  efficient.  The  principal  one  is  Fort  1000  dollars,  although  perhaps  it  may  be  some 
Aguy.  The  defence  of  the  port,  and|  it  may  be  miles  in  eitent,  and  only  two  or  three  are  valued 
said,  of  the  archipelago  in  general,  ought,  how*  above  600  dollars.  In  1829  the  goverameot 
ever,  to  be  oonfided  chiefly  to  gun-boats  and  commenced  putting  in  force  the  laws  of  the  con- 
small  vessels  well  equipped.  These,  with  a  little  stitution  made  in  June,  1833,  securing  to  the 
foresight  and  the  assistance  of  a  few  European  Indiaos  perpetual  and  undisturbed  possession  of 
articles,  might  easily  be  constructed  at  a  small  the  lands  actually  possessed  bvthem  ;  to  acooat- 
eipense  in  the  island.  The  number  of  small  plish  which  surveyors  are  still  emploved,  maik- 
ooaNtiog-vessels  or  boats,  which  carry  on  the  mg  out  and  measuring  each  individual's  pot- 
traffic  among  the  islands  and  its  ooast,  amount  sessions.  Aa  yet  no  mines  have  been  diaoovered 
to  1490.  io  these  islands;    but  the  nameroos  streams 

The  climate  of  the  provinoe  of  Chiloi,  from  that  run  into  the  sea  are  strongly  impregnated 

the  statements  of  those  who  have  been  residents  with  mineral  substaDoes.    In  several  parts  traces 

for  many  years,  may  be  thought  rigorous }  not  of  coal  are  to  be  found. 

from  excess  of  cold  (for  water  scarcely  ever       The  island  of  Chilod  is  well  worthy  the  at- 

freeses),  but  from  damp  rains ;  yet  it  is  far  from  tention  of  a  naturalist  or  botanist*    It  abounds 

unhealthy,  and  there  are  no  peculiar  disease,  in  insects,  butterflies,  and  birds  choioe  nod  raref 

The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  barley,  many  not  being  known  in  other  parts  of  the 

potatoes,  all  sorts  of  European  vegetables,  and  continent  of  Sooth  America;  onecuriooa  bird, 

fruits;  the  latter  in  great  quantity,  as  apples  and  called  in  Chilod  canguana,  is  only  to  be  found 

pears.    Large  quantities  of  planks  are  exported,  here:  it  partakes  in  appearance  and  fortnalioa 

both  of  bastard-oedar  and  a  species  of  fir,  of  of  the  duck)  goose,  and  guinea-fowl,  and  in 

which  planks  two  feet  wide  are  sent  out  to  the  plumage    of   the  partridge  (red  l^ged)  and 

amount  annually  of  288,777.     Near  the  coast  pheasant.    The  flesh  partakes  mach  of  the  fla- 

small  trees  are  also  found,  which  make  good  vour  of  the  pheasant. 

uars  for  masting  small  vessels.  The  soil  is  rich,       The  people,  in  appearance,  are  like  Northern 

tnough  never  manured;  it  consists  of  dark  mould  Europeans,  fine,  manly,  athletic,  robust,  and 

and  fine  loam  upon  chalk.    The  principal  beve-  fresh-coloured.    It  is  a  remarkable  circoBastaooe 

rage  is  cider  made  from  good  apples,  which,  that,   among  the  whole  community,  there  is 

when  bottled  and  kept  a  short  time,  is  so  strong  neither  a  medical  man  nor  a  lawyer.   A  auprene 

that  a  stran^r  must  be  careful  how  he  indulges  ju<lge  has  been  appointed  since  1631 ;  but  there 

in  it.    It  is  like  champagne,  but  stronger,  and  of  is  no  cour^-house,  neither  has  he  bnt  once  had 

a  very  fattening  ouality.    Spirits  are  not  known  occasion  to  use  hb  calling.    There  is  a  prisoa, 

to  the  lower  orders,  and  seldom  can  be  pur*  but  the  secretary  to  the  government  said  tiiat, 

chased.    Wine  is  never  seen,  and  the  govern*  during  the  seven  years  he  had  been  in  the  bland, 

ment  has  placed  so  high  a  duty  on  it,  that  it  not  one  person  had  ever  been  confiited  in  'nL 

cannot  be  purchased,  by  which  means  the  morals  There  is  not  a  slave  in  the  island,  and  but  one 

of  the  people  are  preserved.    Chilod  is  famed  in  black  man,  who  is  considered  quite  a  novelty 

South  America  for  its  hams,  which  are  certainly  whenever  he  makes  his  appearance  in  thetownsi 

of  flue  quality  and  high  flavoured,  and  would  be  Murders,  robbery,  or  being  in  debt  ia  never 

more  so,  were  not  so  mudi  economy  necessary  in  heard  of;  drunkenness  is  only  known  or  seaa 

that  scarce  and  valuable  article,  salt.  when  European  vessels  are  in  port:  not  a  pn- 

There  are  four  rectories,  those  of  San  Carlos,  vate  dwelling  in  town  or  country  has  a  loek  oo 
Calboco,  Achao,  and  Castro;  four  parochial  the  doors;  even  the  custom-house  is  only  se« 
churches,  and  minor  churches,  one  in  each  of  cured  by  a  padlock ;  good  faith  towards  each 
the  principal  towns  of  the  remaining  dutricts,  other  is,  therefore,  a  prevailing  quality..  Here 
Scattered  over  the  island  there  are  80  small  are  no  markets:  when  an  individual  has  any- 
temporary  chapels.  In  1832  the  number  of  thing,  sudi  as  provisions,  to  dispose  of  (and  slli 
schools  in  the  island  was  31,  which  educated  have  their  regular  customers),  he  goes  to  his 
1271  youths.  There  has  been,  however,  a  great  neighbours,  and  should  no  one  be  at  home  he 
tailing  off,  both  as  to  the  number  of  schools  and  knows  what  is  required  for  the  inmates  and 
pupiU;  for  in  the  year  1829  tliere  existed  leaves  it,  paying  himself  by  batter  in  indigo, 
90  jM^hools,  which  educated  3847  boys.  They  pepper,  or  salt,  which  he  knows  where  to  kwk 
belong  to  the  state,  and  the  masters  are  paid  by  for ;  and,  as  every  article  of  consumption  has  its 
the  government.  The  civil,  political,  and  ad-  rejgular  value,  there  is  tio  fear  of  his  acting  un« 
ministrative  government  of  the  province  is  exer>-  fairly  or  taking  more  than  his  dnek  The  people 
cised  by  an  intendant  or  civil  governor,  who  is  su-  are  verv  cheerful  and  happy*  Their  amuse- 
preme,  and  by  the  tommander  of  the  forces,  eithei  ments*  high  and  low,  consist  in  dancing  to  a 
in  person  or  by  deputies,  the  latter  governing  in  guitar,  always  accompanied  by  the  voice  |  and 
their  respective  districts.  To  the  southward  of  with  chicha  and  cider  they  will  danoe  for  ever, 
the  island  reside  a  number  of  Indians,  who  are  The  females,  almost  witiiont  excep^n,  sing 
governed  by  two  caciques,  holding  their  au*  well;  their  figures  also  are  good,  and,  aecus- 
thority  from  the  head  governor  of  San  Carlos,  tomed  to  dance  from  their  infancy,  they  would 
and  they  rule  by  their  own  laws  with  great  jus-  not  discredit  the  best  European  ball-room.  All 
tioe  i  the  Indians  are  thus  seldom  seen  in  the  are  passionately  attaohad  to  m«aic«    YiiilQfa  a- 
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i«Me  tile  greatett  attentiop  from  all  olasset •  to  sa]r»  tbat  thav  were  the  first  to  establish  them* 

B  chief  secrotarr,  8.  Ferulas,  is  a  verv  in-  seWes  on  the  plains  of  China  at  a  very  remote 

Idligent  man,  and  is>  in  fact,  considereci  the  period  of  antiquity;  but  whether  they  descended 

governor  of  the  island,  as  the  actual  eovernqy  is  from  the  mountainous  territories  that  bound 

snativeof  St.Carlos>aDdwasnaver  aosentfrom  their  empire  to  the  west  and  north-west,  or 

the  island*  whether  the  present  inhabitants  of  these  upper 

CHINA.    There  is,  perhaps,  no  coantry  in  tha  rations  are  onsets  from  them,  is  a  question  that 

vorld  so  little  understood  generally  at  this  day^  admits  only  of  a  conjectural  answer.   Both,  how- 

ud  w  mach  misxapresented,  as  the  vary  ancient  ever,  are  apparently  sprung  from  one  and  the 

empire  of  China.     This  want  of  knowledge  same  source:    and  the  diange  from  pastoral 

sriMs,  in  part,  from  the  rigid  restriction  on  the  pursuits  to  those  of  agriculture  mav  perhaps  be 

intercoune  of  foreigoeis  with  the  inhabitants,  considered  more  probable  than  tne  contrary, 

snountitig  almost  to  an  entire  prohibitioni  ex-  Without  attempting^  to  deny  to  China  a  very 

cept  at  the  single  port  of  Canton.    The  com*  high  degree  or  antiquity,  it  is  now  pretty  uni- 

mercuU  intercoursa  held  at  this  outport,  con-  versally  admitted,  on  the  tostlmony  of  the  most 

iised  chiefly  to  the  exchan^  of  broad-clqth  for  respectable  native  historians,  that  this  is  a  point 

bohea  and  an  illicit  tramc  in  opium,  is  con*  which  has  been  very  much  ezaggeratod.     No 

ducted  tbrotu;b  the  medium  Of  a  jargoa  of  a  country  has  experienced  fewer  revolutions  than 

mongrel  kind,  half  English,  half  Chinese,  with  China,  or  has  sustained  so  little  change  from       ^||k 

a  sprinkling  of  bad  Portuguese.     We  think,  those  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.     The       ^P 

bowever,  that  an  empire  which  comprehends  brief  notices  of  the  Roman  historians  in  the  first 

sboot  the  twelfth  ^art  of  the  habitable  portion  centuries  represented  the  Chinese  to  have  been 

of  the  fflobe,  contaminj^  a  population  more  than  precisely  such  a  people  as  they  are  now,  quiet, 

that  01  aU  Europe,  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  peaceable,  industrious,  and  to  have  had,  even  at 

idenoe  of  government  and  statastics  not  an-  this  early  period,  silk,  and  perhaps  tea  for  their 

vorthy  of   the  notice  of   the  western  world,  staple  productions.    The  Chinese,  indeed,  pos- 

China  comprises  a  broad  expanse  nearly  square,  sess  a  much  more  complete  and  connected  series 


as- 
Shoo- 

dedsed  eotline^  but  is  broken  into  great  gulfs,  king,  tHe  first  strictly  official  portion,  begins  only 

Of  these,  the  chief  aJBe  the  Sea  of  China  and  at  the  credible  date  of  3000  years  before  Christ, 

the  Yellow  Sea.    The  interior  boundary  con-  At  that  time  the  country  is  represented  to  have 

lati  of  a  range  ot  thinly  peopled  tracts,  occu-  been  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  barbarism ; 

If^  ^^  ^1  wandering  and  barbarous  tribes  |  and  the  invention,  first  of  the  necessary  and  then 

JIaodahur  Tartars,  Mongols,  Kalkas,  Eloths,  of  the  ornamental  arts,  is  ascribed  to  successive 

and  the  eastern  tribes  of  GrsAt  Thibet    These  early  kings  of  China.  It  appears,  however,  that, 

repons  are  held  by  China  as  tributaries  only,  about  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 

and  without  any  attempt  to  impose  on  them  the  China  was  divided  among  a  number  of  petty 

C)lioe,  the  laws,  or  the  general  character  of  princes,  who  acknowledged  in  the  emperor  little 

hioa  itself:  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  of  knore  than  ia  feudal  supremacy.     About  this 

tha  vast  frontier  is  guarded  with  ^ual  care  time  arose  Confucius,,  whose  master  mind,  im- 

*Sainst  the  approach  of  foreigners.    Tne  south-  proving  probably  on  the  ideas  of  his  prede- 

^ttteni  angle  alone  touches  upon  civilised  ter«  cessors,    established   those  principles  or  law, 

ntODss,  putly  the  Birman  empire,  partly  Ton-  manners,  and  government  which  have  since  pre* 

4*01,  (tow  included  in  the  empire  of  Anam  or  dominated  in  China.    A  series  of  struggles  con- 

(^ociiln-China.    China  Proper  may  be  generally  tinned  during  many  ages :  these  being  at  length 

stated  as  extending  from  *0  to  41  degrees  of  suppressed,  a  complete   despotism,   tempered 

Mh  latitude,  and  from  101  to  122  deereea  of  indeed  by  institutions  and  ctistbms  calculated  to 

eaitloG^itudej,  making  1260  geographiod  miles  give  it  a  mild  and  protecting  character,  was 

^  ltt$th  by  1050  m^es  in  breadth.  The  surface  established.    Thus  situated,  the  nation  lost  its 

of  Chma,  by  the  most  correct  maps,  may  be  taken  military  energy,  and  became  an  easy  prey  to 

>t  1,080,000  square  miles,  or  1,075,200,000  acres,  those  barbarous  neighbours  who  roam  over  the 

^  late  census  makes  the  population  amount  to  ^igh  table-lands  of  Central  Asia.    But  China 

,  the  enormous  sum  of  360,000,000.  has  dvilixed  her  invaders,  and  the  manners  and 

,  Hie  most  recent  information  respecting  this  institutions  of  the  empire  have  survived  the 

vteresting  portion  of  the  globe  is  afforded  by  a  ahocks  of  successive  conquest.    The  most  pe- 

pabiication  of  J.  P.  Davies,  eaq*,  i<>to  his  ma^  rilous  was  that  made  in  the  13th  centur^r  by 

/Bitfa  superintendent   in  China:   this  writer  2iugis  Khan,  a  ferocious  qhief,  who  committed 

hrings  to  his  aid  advantages  which  have  fallen  destructive  ravages.     His  successors  made  it 

^  tfie  lot  of  few  Europeans.    He  resided  20  their  study  to  maintein,  restore,  and  reform  the 

yens  at  Canton,  accompanied  lord  Amherst's  abuses  of  the  Chinese  institutions:  they  were 

^hssiy  to  Pekin,  and  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  supplanted  bv  a  native  Chinese  d)rnasty  bear- 

^  Kaiopeana  who  have  really  mastered  tha  mg  the  appellation  of  Ming.    But.  in  the  com- 

lufoage  and  literature  of  China,    We  have  a  mencement  of  the  17th  century,  the  Mandshur 

i%ht|  therefore,   to   consider  the   stotements  Tartars,  from*  the  northern  side  of  the  Great 

which  htt  has  now  submitted  to  the  public,  as  Wall,  again  overran  the  empire ;  which,  how- 

ooataiaing  as  foil  and  correct  a  view  of  this  sin-  ever,  they  appear  from  the  flttt  to  have  governed 

pdsr  people,  and  of  the  whole  frame  of  their  mikilv  and  according  to  its  ancient  laws  and  in- 

Mcieir,  as  the  iftany  difficulties  with  which  the  stitutions.    This  dynasty  has  greatly  extended 

ishject  is  beset  will  admit.    It  appears  that  the  foreign  dominion  of  China.    Returning  and 

there  are  strong  grounds  for  enterteioing  a  be-  enlarging  their  northern  possessions,  they  liave 

kef  that  the  Chiaese  are  an  original  race,  that  ia  extended  their  empire,  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with 

'  1  2 
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that  of  Rosaia,  for  the  gpace  of  60^  of  longitude,  facts,  in  renrd  to  its  miDerals,  o^ur  imadoitany 
They  have  added  to  it  all  Western  Tartary  to  in  books  of  travels  and  works  on  the  statistics 
Cashgar  inclusive ;  and,  within  the  last  30  years,  of  that  vast  empire.  Rubies,  corundum,  topaa, 
Tliibet,  formerly  a  sacred  and  independent  ter-  tourmaline,  lapb  lazuli,  jasper,  agate,  jade, 
ritory,  has  been  compelled  to  own  their  ^way.  marble,  porphyry,  granite,  and  syenite,  are  among 
The  most  important  chain*  of  mountains  tra-  the  precious  and  ornamental  minerals.  Eaitfay 
versing  the  empire  seems  to  be  that  which  runs  fel6]>ar  or  kaolin,  an  important  ingredient  in  the 
through  the  southern  provinces,  and  forms  a  manufacture  of  porcelain,  occurs  abundantly  ia 
continuation,  though  on  a  much  lower  scale,  of  some  parts  of  China;  and  beds  of  cool  arede- 
the  Great  Himalayah.  In  Yunan,on  the  eastern  scribM  as  extending  dirough  considerable  tracts 
frontier,  where  it  Drst  enters  the  empire,  its  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country.  Gold  it 
ridges,  which  appear  to  be  very  steep  and  lofty,  obtained  from  the  sand  of  rivers  in  the  provinces 
nourish  bands  of  lawless  and  predatory  tribes :  of  Se-tchuen,  and  Yunan,  near  the  frontiers  of 
but  in  the  eastern  provinces,  being  covered  with  Thibet.  Silver  in  the  native  state,  and  also 
forests,  crowned  with  pa|;odas  and  with  cities  combined  with  sulphur,  antimony,  and  lead, 
along  their  sides,  they  give  to  the  country  a  or  as  ores,  occur  in  considerable  abandaooe; 
magnificent  aspect,  without  interrupting  its  cul-    but  no  mines  of  silver  of  importance  are  mea- 

•  ture  or  populousness.  The  ground  also  rises  tioned.  No  gold  or  silver  money  is  coined ;  the 
rapidl)r  as  it  approaches  the  northern  frontier,  tutenague  is  a  white  metallic'  substance,  of 
which  is  formed  or  crossed  by  mountains  of  con-  which  the  Chinese  make  vessels  and  cbaDdelieis. 
siderableheight,  and  over  which  that  stupendous  The  copper  pyrites,  or  yellow  copper  ore  of 
bulwark  the  Great  Wall  has  been  carried  with  Yunan  and  other  provinces,  is  used  for,  making 
incredible  labour.  These  chains  also,  according  small  coin,  which  is  current  thioogliont  the 
to  Chinese  maps,  which  form  here  our  only  au-  whole  empire.  The  pa-kfong,  another  ore  of 
thority,  penetrate  at  different  points  into  the  copper,  is  also  extensively  worked.  Lead  asd^ 
interior  provinces.  tin,  it  is  said,  occur  much  leas  abundantly  than' 

The  rivers  of  China  are  the  exuberant  sources    copper :  that  which  is  exported  from  Canton 
of  wealth  and  fertility.    The  two  great  twin-    comes  from  Thibet  and  Japan.    Mines  of  raer- 
streams  of  the  Hoang-bo  or  Yellow  River  and    cury  abound  in  Yunan.    Realgar,  or  native  sul- 
tlie  Kian-ku  or  Yang-tse-kiang  rise  from  distant    phuret  of  arsenic,  is  employed  by  the  Chinese, 
and  almost  unknown  sources  in  the  heart  of    m  blocks,  for  making  pagodas  and  vases. 
Tartary.    The  former,  as  it  enters  China,  is  bent       With  regard  to  temperature,  M.  de  Humboldt 
by  the  frontier  mountains  into  a  northerly  course,    states  the  mean  of  Canton  to  be  +^2*9°.     He 
which  it  follows  for  several  hundred  miles,  until    observes,  that  the  thermometer  sometimes  ainks 
it  reaches  the  desert  depths  of  northern  Tar-    to  zero,  and  that  by  the  power  of  radiation  frost 
tary ;  it  then  again  bends,  and,  after  making  a    sometimes  forms  on  the  terraces  of  the  houses. 
circuit,  flows  opposite  and  parallel  to  its  former    The  latter  assertion  is  confirmed  by  the  remaits 
course  into  the  interior  of  the  empire,  and  fer-    of  lord  Macartney  and  of  Krusenstern.     The 
tilizes  several  of  the  finest  provinces  in  its  pro-    English  embassy,  arriving  in  Canton  in  Decera- 
gress  eastward  to  the  Yellow  Sea.    Its  banks    her  in  1793,  found  that  a  fire  in  the  chimney 
here  are  entirely  alluvial,  and  the  quantity  of   ^as  by  no    means    unwelcome,  and    thirteen 
mud  and  earth  brought  down  with  it  gives  its    years  afterwards,  in  the  same  month,  Krosenatera 
waters  the  appearance  of  diluted  clay.    Accord-    ^^  that  ice  was  selling  in  the  streeta.    TWse 
ing  to  Mr.  Barrow,  it  pours  into  the  sea  every    colds,  however,  are  instantaneous,  and  do  not 
hour  2000  feet  of  solid  earth,  sufficient  in  70    pi^^ent  the  vegetation  from  being  entirely  equa- 
days  to  accumulate  an  island  of  a  mile  in  cir-    torial.  Among  the  remarkable  familiea  of  plants 
cumferenoe;    and,  in  fact,   the  depth  of  the    in  the  southern  provinces,  are  the  palms,  laurd, 
Yellow  Sea  has  been  observed  very  sennibly  to    ^^^  caper  tribes,  the  menispermese,  malvaoe«, 
diminish.    The  Yang-tse-kiang  rises  in  Thibet,    bombacece,  camellias,  magnoliacee,  rhamne« 
ver^near  to  the  Hoang-ho;  but,  in  approaching    leguminosA,  myrtacee.     The  cultivator  grows 
China,  it  takes  a  great  bend  to  the  south  till  it    together  the  banana,  guava,  orange,   papaw, 
is  at  one  point  about  1000  miles  distant  from    cocoa,  litchi,  tea,  sugar-cane,  peach,   apricot, 
the  other :    then,  bending  northward,  it    ap-    vine,  pomegranate,  and  chestnut ;  but  the  tatter 
proximates  to  the  Hoang-ho,  and,  after  watering    seldom  produce  good  fruit.    Few  of  the  vege- 
all  the  great  central  provinces,  reaches  the  sea    tables  of  the  equatorial  zone  are  seen  beyond 
by  an  estuary  scarcely  100  miles  distant  from  it.    the  Milin  mountains.     The  northern   side  of 
The  two  rivers  appear  each  to  flow  upwards  of   these  mountains,  sometimes  rocky  and  barren, 
2000  miles;  but  tbeTang-tse-kiang  is  rendered    in  other  places  overshadowed  with  large  forests 
the  noblest  by  the  magnitude  of  its  stream,  and    of  oak,  hornbeam,  and  poplar,  are  aobject  to 
by  the  superb  cities  with  which  its  banks  are    long  and  severe  winters,  during  which  the  val- 
adomed.    Both  have  great  and  numerous  tri-    leys  are  covered  with  snow.     Between  theae 
butaries,  which    serve  imTOrtant  purposes  of   mountains  (Lat.  25.  to  27.)  and  the  Yellow  River 
commerce  and  irrigation.    The  Peiho,  or  river    (Lat.  .35.),  vegetation  presents  all  the  peculiari- 
of  Pekin,  the  Kan-kiang,  and  the  river  of  Can-    ties  of  the  transition  sone.    Various  species  of 
ton  afford  also  valuable  mean?  of  internal  com-    orange,  lemon,  tea,  sugar-cane,  rice,  and  pome- 
munication.    Of  lakes,  China  comprises  in  its    granate,  the  black  and  white  mulberries,  the 
central  region  the  Tongting,  about  300  miles  in    vine,  walnut,  chestnut,  peach,  apricot,  and  Hg, 
circumference,  and   covered   with  a  numerous    are  grown  on  the  same  spot.   The  plains  pro- 
population,  who  subsist  by  fishing ;  the  Poyang,    duce  a  species  of  bambusa,  the  phyllatttbin 
surrounded  by  picturesque  and  finely  wood^    niruri,  the  pride  of  India  (m^ii  asedaradi),  and 
hills  and  by  considerable  cities ;  with  several    stillingia  sebrifera,  which  yields  a  kind  of  wax 
others  of  less  magnitude.  that  is  manufactured  into  candles  by  the  Chinese ; 

The  geology  ol  China  is  unknown.    A  few   the  thea  chinensis>  several  camellias,  some  cle« 
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lodendiont,  toiniosat,  the  bone-^hettant,  dif-  on  the  yoang  thooti.    The  extreme  ibooti»  with 

fetent  kinds  of  ianiper  and  cypresi,  &c.    On  the  tfaeopeniDg^  leaf-buds,  constitute  the  peko.    This 

banks  of  the  Yang^tse-kiaog,  or  Blue   RiTer,  u,  in  England,  oonkmonly  sopposea  to  be  the 

and   of  the  southern  streams  which  swell  its  flowers ;  but  an  culmination,  after  infusion,  will 


the  camphor  tree,  the  chestnut,  and  clearly  show  its  origin.  The  first  picking  takes 
bamboo  (that  giant  of  the  grass  tribe)  grow  place  in  June,  the  second  in  July,  and  the  third 
together,  with  the  pines,  thuga,  and  cypress;  m  August.  The  native  country  of  both  the 
the  ndombo,  or  saoed  bean  of  India  (camellia  species,  is,  probably,  various  parts  of  China ;  and 
sosanqoa),  displays  its  superb  flowers  on  this  cultivation  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  temperate 
river.  In  Kian^i  whole  hills  are  covered  with  it,  zone,  extending  to  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
while  tiiose  which  encircle  the  town  of  Thong-  empire,  and  as  far  as  Lat.  45.  N.  in  Japan.  But 
kianff  (Lat.  29.)  are  crowned  with  orange-trees,  the  tea  districts,  properly  so  called,  are  thus 
Th»  tree,  with  the  lemon,  is  still  seen  at  Koue-  stated  by  Dr.  Abel : — that  of  the  green  tea  is 
te-fou,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yellow  River,  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan,  between  Lat.  29. 
Everywhere  the  tearplant  grows  in  the  hedges,  and  31.  N.  The  black  tea  district,  in  the  pro- 
la  Pe-teh&.li,  which  does  not  extend  beyond  Lat.  vince  of  Fo-kien,  is  contained  within  Lat.  27. 
42.,  bat  rises  gradually  from  the  Hoaoe-ho  and  and  28.  N.,  and  is  situated  in  the  south-eastern 
the  Yellow  sea  to  the  Great  Wall,  the  rivers  declivities  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  dividing  the 
are  froseo  from  tlie  end  of  November  to  the  province  of  Fo-ki^n  from  that  of  Kiang-sL  The 
middle  of  March ;  and  at  Pekin  (in  Lat.  39.  54.),  leaves  of  some  kinds  of  teas  are  used  to  dye 
the  winters  are  very  severe.  The  sugar-cane  stuffs  black,  others  of  a  golden  colour.  All  the 
(saccharum  officinarum)  though  so  extensively  different  sorts  of  tea  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere,  is  experienced  merchant  by  the  taste.  The  quan- 
oonsideied  to  be  a  native  of  China.  The  same  tity  of  tea  produced  in  China  must  be  enormous ; 
perhaps  may  be  said  of  the  orange.  Rice  (oryxa  for,  with  the  exception  of  Japan,  it  has  not  been 
sati^a),  equally  distributed  through  the  warmer  found  practicable,  though  often  attempted  in 
legions  of  the  old  and  new  world,  is  perhaps  Brazil  and  elsewhere  (and  mainly  on  account  of 
Biore  generally  grown  in  China  than  in  any  other  the  higher  price  of  labour),  to  cultivate  it  to 
part  of  our  globe;  and  the  name  is  applied  to  advantage  anywhere  but  in  China  Proper;  and 
a  Chinese  production,  a  most  delicate  material  there  the  tea-plant  is  spread,  and  not  very  thinly 
for  drawing  upon,  and  for  manufacturing  arti-  spread,  over  a  square  area  of  1,372,450  square 
flcial  flowers*  known  under  the  appellation  of  miles.  It  is  now  a  common  beverage  throughout 
rice  paper,  from  an  erroneous  idea  that  it  is  the  whole  civilized  world.  Its  use  in  China 
made  of  rice.  If  this  paper  be  held  up  b^ween  &iso  reaches  to  a  very  high  antic^uity.  America 
the  eye  and  the  light,  an  exquisitely  beautiful  carries  on  a  vast  trade  in  this  article ;  but 
cellular  tissue  b  discoverable,  such  as  no  art  of  Russia  is  stated  to  rank  next  to  Great  Britain, 
man  ooold  produce  or  imitate ;  the  stem  of  the  masmuch  as  25,200,000  lbs.  of  tea  are  yearly 
plant  is  herbaceous ;  the  parenhymatous  sub-  imported  and  consumed  by  the  Russians.  Lin- 
staaoe  b  of  the  purest  white.  The  cutting  of  osus  had  the  honour  of  introducing  this  iuter- 
thifl  material  into  leaves  or  lamine  is  not  per-  esting  and  valuable  plant  alive  to  Europe,  but 
foruMd  by  transverse  sections,  but  made  verti-  not  till  he  had  experienced  many  disappoint- 
cally  roanid  the  stem.    The  most  perfect  stems    ments. 

are  selected  for  this  purpose;  few,  however.  The  native  zoology  of  China  is  as  little  known 
being  so  free  from  knots  as  to  produce  a  cutting  a*  its  internal  geography.  Eb^eessive  popula* 
BMMe  than  nine  or  ten  inches  long.  When  Dr.  ^on  has  no  doubt  extirpated  or  driven  away  the 
Livingstone  first  procured  the  rice-paper  from  native  quadrupeds  of  any  considerable  size,  nor 
the  Chinese,  the  pieces  did  not  exceed  four  c^n  many  birds  be  expected  in  a  country  where 
inches  square ;  they  were  dyed  of  various  shades  every  acre  of  ground  is  sedulously  cultivated, 
sad  coloar8,and  cost  about  tidL  each  square.  Since  These  remarks  of  course  apply  only  to  those 
that  time  the  price  has  been  much  reduced,  and  provinces  which  form  the  heart  of  the  empire, 
the  size  of  the  pieces  increased,  so  as  to  be  up-  while  of  the  rest  we  are  in  complete  ignorance, 
wards  of  a  foot  long  and  five  inches  across,  and  I'he  pheasants  of  the  interior  are  magnificent 
preserriog  their  natural  whiteness.  The  tinted  birds,  and  no  less  than  four  spnecies  appear  aa 
pieoes  are  employed  by  the  Chinese  for  their  natives  of  the  northern  provinces  bordering 
artificial  flowers,  and  the  plain  white  for  making  towards  Central  Asia.  Three  of  these,  namely, 
drawings  upon ;  the  plant  producing  this  curious  the  king,  the  golden  or  painted,  and  the  pen- 
and  beautuol  material  is  not  yet  known  to  ciiled  pheasants,  have  been  long  domesticated ; 
botanjats.  but  the  superb  pheasant  is  onlv  known  from 

The  cultiration  of  tea  is  restricted  to  China  drawings,  and  from  its  beautiful  tail-feathers, 
and  Its  dependencies.  Of  the  plants,  there  are  which  occasionally  are  sent  to  Europe  as  curiosi- 
two  kinds ;  of  which  one  has  a  leaf  of  a  much  ties.  The  fish  delineated  by  the  natives  exhibit 
darker  green  than  the  other.  This  difference  a  great  variety;  and  from  China  we  have  de- 
nay  partly  arise  from  cultivation ;  but  it  is  to  rived  the  gold  and  silver  fish  of  our  ponds, 
tlie  rariona  modes  of  preparation,  that  the  The  insects  are  numerous  and  splendid.  The 
green  and  black  teas  (as  they  are  called  in  Eng-  common  sorts  are  put  into  little  deal  boxes, 
hmd)  of  commerce  are  due.  The  varieties  of  well  preserved,  and  sold  to  Europeans  at  the 
from  the  several  provinces  arise  from  soil,    factories.  The  Chinese  lantern  fly  emits  a  strong 


culture,  mode  of  preparation,  and,  above  all,  phosphoric  light  from  its  long  trunk-like  snout, 

tram  the  part  of  the  shrub  whence  the  leavea  The  white  wax  insect  deserves  a  more  particular 

are  pulled.    From  the  same  individual  plant,  notice,  as  producing  an  important  necessary  of 

indeed,  there  are  three  crops  or  gatherings  an-  life.     The  perfect  insect  has  been  named  by 

oaally ;  the  first  affords  the  finer  teas,  of  which  Fabricius  cicada  limbata,  but  it  is  the  larva 

thepouchong  ia  the  produce  of  the  larger  leaves  which  furnishes  '  the   substance    itself.     Sir 
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George  Staunton  Mentions  them  ai  insects  not  two  Tartarsi  and  two  Chinese )  to  these  are  at- 
much  exceeding  the  size  of  a  fly,  coYered  with  tached  a  certain  number  of  assessors  chosen 
a  white  powder ;  this  oowdery  substance  is  im-  from  the  imperial  ml  lege  of  Hftn-lin,  whefe  the 
parted  to  the  stems  of  the  plants,  upon  which  sacred  books  of  Confucius  aro  studied  and  ex- 
these  insects  are  found  in  thick  clusters;  it  is  pounded.  These  ma?  be  considered  atthecabi- 
thcn  collected  by  the  natives ;  hot  vegetable  net ;  but  the  real  Dusiaess  of  tiie  empire  » 
pil  is  applied,  and  the  whole,  when  cold,  coagu-  executed  by  the  Lew-poo,  or  Six  Boards,  ooasist- 
)ate«,  and  becomes  as  Arm  as  beesWax.  As  ing  of — 1.  The  Board  of  Ollioial  AppolDtments, 
a  medicinal  drug,  it  is  in  higlj  estimation  ^hich  has  cognisance  of  the  conduct  of  all  civil 
throui^hout  China,  and  when  made  mto  candles,  officers.  B.  The  Board  of  Revenue,  which  r^u- 
is  reckoned  superior  for  that  purpose  to  bees'-  lates  all  fiscal  matters*  3.  The  Board  of  Ritas 
wax.  The  silkworm,  now  cultivated  in  southern  and  Ceremonies,  which  regulates  the  masnen 
Europe,  is  said  to  have  come  oririnally  from  and  customs  of  the  people.  4.  The  Military 
China,  and  there  appear  to  be  pther  species  Board.  5.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Crimiaal  in- 
capable of  producing  silk  coccoons  of  nearly  risdiction.  6.  The  Board  of  Publia  Worfca«  From 
equal  value.  these  tribunals  in  the  capital  emanate  the  mul- 
The  government  of  China  is  entirely  de-  titude  of  appointments  for  the  goveronent  of 
spotic  No  power,  honour,  or  distinction  exists,  the  provinces  aud  cities  of  the  empire.  But  the 
except  that  which  centres  in,  and  emanates  from,  most  extraordinary  feature  in  this  goveranent  is 
the  sovereign ;  no  distinctions  are  owned  except  the  office  of  censors.  There  are  two  presidesti, 
those  conferred  by  office;  and  to  these,  the  aTartar  and  a  Chinese,  and  the  members  consist 
highest  and  the  lowest  are  permitted  equally  to  in  all  of  about  40  or  50,  of  which  several  are 
aspire.  The  despotum  of  China,  however,  is  in  sent  to  various  parts  of  the  empire,  as  imperial 
practice  the  most  mild  and  protecting  that  exists;  inspectors,  or  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking, 
usage  from  time  immemorial  has  established  a  spies.  By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  empirt 
certain  regular  system  of  administration  peculiar  they  are  privileged  to  present  any  advice  or  re- 
to  China,  and  which  the  most  barbarous  con-  nonstranoe  to  the  sovereign  without  danger  of 
querors,  after  the  first  licence  of  victory  was  losing  their  lives ;  but  they  aie  frequeaUy  de- 
over,  have  found  it  wise  to  sanction  and  support,  graded  or  punished  when  their  addresses  are 
Of  the  government  and  legislation  of  China,  unpalatable.  An  example  is  oonspicaoiiB  in 
Mr.  Davies  says,  that  parental  authoritv  is  the  Soon^ta-jin,  the  conductor  of  lord  Maoartaey's 
model  or  tvpe  of  all  political  role.  In  the  book  embassv,  whe,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  is  in  a 
of  Sacred  instructions,  addressed  to  the  poople,  state  of  what  may  be  styled  respecti^le  disgrace, 
founded  on  their  ancient  writings,  and  read  pub-  for  the  boldness  and  honesty  with  which  he  has 
licly  by  the  principal  magistrates  on  the  days  always  spoken  his  mind, 
that  correspond  to  the  new  and  full  moon,  the  To  enable  ^e  preoeding  boarda  and  their 
sixteen  discouises  of  which  it  consists  are  headed  subordinate  officers  to  carry  the  laws  into  execa- 
by  that  which  teaches  the  duties  of  children  to  tion,  and  to  control  the  vast  and  densely-tbroiiged 
parents,  of  juniors  to' elders,  and  theooe  of  the  population,  they  are  supplied  with  a  code  con- 
people  to  the  government.  But  the  government  genial  with  the  dispositions  and  babtti  of  those 
as  it  now  exists  can  act  on  extraordinary  occa-  for  whom  it  has  been  formed.  Its  arrangement 
sions  with  severity  and  cruelty :  it  pries  into  the  is  extremelv  lucid  and  methodical  t  offences  and 
secrets  of  domestic  life;  it  gives  to  a  father  the  their  punishments  are  classed  under  six  general 
power  of  life  and  death  over  a  son ;  yet  can  con-  heads,  corresponding  with  the  she  boarda  or  tri- 
strue  a  quarrel  or  broil,  in  a  private  family,  into  bunals  already  mentioned*  In  general,  its  pro- 
rebellion,  and,  when  it  suits  its  purpdse,  treat  it  visions  are  brief,  clear,  iatelltgibley  and  con- 
nearly  in  all  respects  as  treason.  There  exist  in  la^tent.  In  this  code  of  laws,  the  bamboo  ap- 
the  empire  certain  secret  associations,  under  pears  to  perform  a  most  oonspicuoos  part;  the 
various  names,  in  spite  of  all  the  vigilance  of  the  nomber  of  blows  with  the  bamboo  serving  as  a 
goverDmeot,  to  whom  they  give  considerable  scale  for  measuring  the  degree  of  criminality, 
Uneasiness.  Their  object,  however,  is  not  the  and  the  nominal  punishment  b  generally  allowed 
overthrow  of  the  civil  institutions  of  the  country,  to  be  commuted  into  a  payment  of  mooinr  eorre- 
but  the  expulsion  of  the  Tartar  dynasty.  Like  spending  with  the  number  of  blows.  The  pfx>- 
freemasons,  they  style  each  other  **  brothers  ;**  visions  against  what  is  construed  into  the  crime 
and  indeed  they  seem  to  be  not^  unlike  free-  Of  treason  are  very  severe.  In  China,  obaerves 
masons  in  other  respects.  The  Chinese  look  up  Mr.  Davies,  every  species  of  advantage  and  pro- 
with  great  veneration  to  the  Ta  Whang-te,  the  tection  is  afforded  to  the  criminal  m  ordinary 
Mighty  Emperor,  and  Father  of  the  People,  cases  of  a  capital  nature,  and  taken  away  from 
His  name  appears  before  them  on  all  occasions  the  traitor;  in  England, every  possible  sa/eguard 
in  the  character  of  benefactor.  When  a  criminal  is  afforded  him.  Not  only  the  traitor,  bat  bis 
is  convicted,  the  emperoi^s  grace  mitigates  the  innocent  family  is  oonsigned  to  destruction, 
sentence;  when  a  famine  rages,  he- opens  the  There  is  no  aristocracy  of  birth  or  wealth  in 
public  sranaries ;  when  the  Yellow  River  bursts  China,  and  no  eminence  but  that  which  is  ac- 
its  banks,  as  it  frequently  does,  he  opens  the  quired  by  education  and  talent,  which  leads  to 
public  treasury  to  mdemnify  the  sufferers;  he  official  rank.  Such  rank  is  almost  invariably 
encourages  agriculture  by  holding  the  plough  personal.  The  sons  even  of  the  emperor  and 
with  his  own  hand  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  he  their  families  melt  into  the  common  mass,  should 
prepares  a  feast,  to  which  the  poor  and  the  a^^ed  they  fail  by  study  to  qualify  themselves  for 
are  invited,  and  he  distributes  food  and  clothing  office.  The  lineal  descendants  of  Confndos 
with  hb  own  hands.  The  machinery  of  govern-  make,  however,  a  remarkable  exception ;  they 
ment  seems  well  calculated  to  preserve  to  the  have  hereditary  honours,  and  the  head  of  that 
nation  peace  and  durability.  The  great  council  family  repairs  annually  to  Peldn,  and  reeeives 
of  the  state  consists  of  four  principal  miniaterB^  marks  of  dis^ction  fhMii  Ae  emperor*    Every 
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oflkial  penoB,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  thenii  and  inculcate  the  moat  puerllA  superv 

most  hare  iMoaed  a  strict  examinatioa,  flist  in  stitions. 

the  provincial  hall  of  Coofacius,  and  afterwards  The  Chinese  language,  arrested  between  hiero* 

in  the  imperial  college  of  Hftn-lin.    There  is  no  glyphical  and  alphabetical  writing,  presents  a 

exclasion  but  in  the  case  of  doinestic  servants  singular  phenomenon.    The  simple  picture  of 

and  stage  players ;  the  poorest  peasant^s  or  arti-  the  ebjecfc,  which  appears  in  some  of  the  6arl j 

fleer's  SOD  may  offer  himself  as  a  candidate,  andj  writings,  has  been  changedr  for  facility  of  writing, 

by  talent  and  application,  raise  himself  to  the  into  the  letter;  but  the  neit  step,  which  should 

behest  office  of  state ;  instances  of  such  pro*  have  been  to  make  each  letter  express  a  simple 

miotion  being  by  no  means  rare  in  China.  sound,  and  thus  a  small  number  by  repetition 

Schools  for  youth  are  abundant  in  every  part  represent  all  the  words  in  the  language,  has 

of  the  empire,  and  education  is  so  very  general,  never  been  taken.    Every  word,  or  rather  every 

sDd  the  cost  of  it  so  reasonable,  that  tne  poorest  idea,  continues  to  be  represented  by  a  separata 

peasant  can  afford  Id  send  his  children  to  school ;  character ;  and  such  characters,  in  the   most 

ui  fact,  reading  and  writing  may  be  said  to  be  copious  Chinese  dictionaries,  amount  to  no  less 

all  but  universal.    The  process  of  early  rnstruo-  than  40,000.     This  copiousness  becomes   the 

tion  in  the  language  is  this :  they  .first  teach  more  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  peciH 

chiidren  a  few  of  the  principal  characters  (as  liar  poverty  of  the  spoken  language.    This  last 

the  Dames  of  the  chief  objects  in  nature  or  art)  consists  altogether  of  monosyllables ;  and  asthpy 

oactly  as  we  do  the  letters,  by  rude  pictures,  want,  moreover,  the  letters  b,  d,  r,  and  x,  they 

having  the  characters  attached.    Then  follows  have  not  been  able  to  form  more  than  about 

8snise-kine,  or  '*  trimetrical  classics,"  being  a  330  syllabic  sounds.    These,  by  accents  and  pe- 

iQininary  of  infant eraditioo,conveyed  in  chimmg  culiar  intonations,  are  multiplied  to  about  1300 ; 

lises  of  three  words,  or  feet.    They  soon  after  atill  there  remain  about  thirty  written  words  to 

proceed  to  the  ''Four  Books,"  which  contain  every  spoken  word.    £uropean*i  long  looked  with 

the  doctrines  of  Confucius,  and  which,  with  the  despair  upon  this  chaos  of  characters,  to  learn 

"  Five  Classica,"  subsequently  added,  are  in  fact  the  whole  of  which  seemed  the  work  of  a  life, 

the  Chinese  scriptures.   The '^  Four  Books"  they  It  proves,  however,  that  a  clue  exists  by  which 

learn  h^  lieart  entirely,  and  the  whole  business  they  may  wind  their  way.    Experience  discovered 

of  the  literary  class  is  afterwards  to  comment  on  first  473,  and  then  314  particular  forms,  one  or 

them,  or  compose  essays  on  their  texts.  Writing  other  of  which  appears  in  every  Chinese  clia> 

is  taagfat  by  tracing  the  characters,  with  the  hair  racter.     These  by  the  natives  are  called  the 

pencil,  on  transparent  paper  placed  over  the  eyes,  by  Europeans  the  keys  or  elements,  of  the 

copy,  and  they  commence  with  very  large  cha-  language.    Dictionaries  have  been  constructed, 

ractefs  in  the  first  instance.    There  are  no  other  by  means  of  which  the  whole  language  has  been 

religious  duties   whatever   inculcated    on    the  arranged  under  them  as  with  us  under  letters ; 

otiods  of  youth  but  what  are  contained  in  these  and  such  facilities  are  thus  afforded,  that  the 

works  of  Cotifucius,  pr  those  of  his  numerous  Europeans,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years' 

coouneatators.    Alt  other  books,  excepting  what  study,  have  been  able  to  translate  works  from 

are  prescribed  bv  the  government,  are  prohibited  the  ('hinese. 

is  the  schools,  the  object  evidently  being,  as  Dr,  The  Chinese  are  famed  for  industry,  in  all  the 
Morrison  has  said,  not  to  extend  the  bounds  of  arts  that  minister  to  human  subsistence-  The 
kmvledge,  but  to  impart  the  knowledge  already  lands,  in  particular,  which  are  at  all  capable  of 
pOMcsaed  to  as  large  a  portion  as  possible  of  culture,  are  tilled  with  a  minute  care,  without 
the  ruing  generation.  example  from  any  other  people.  Yet  their  farm- 
There  is  no  state-religion  in  China,  and  no  ing  is  on  a  small  scale,  witn  rude  instrumentSy 
eoDgregational  worship.  Aak  a  Chinese,  how-  aad  almost  no  cattle.  Their  chief  exertions 
ever,  how  many  religbns  there  are  in  his  country,  are  employed  in  irrigating  their  fields ;  and,  by 
he  will  answer  three:  Yu,  the  doctrine  of  Con-  the  aid  of  the  chain  pump,  they  draw  water  out 
facias;  Fo,  or  Budhism;  and  Taou,  or  that  of  of  their  numerous  rivers  and  canals,  and  idud- 
the  **  Rationalists ;"  but  the  two  latter,  at  least,  date  the  crops  of  rice  as  soon  as  they  are  sown, 
though  tolerated,  and  swarming  with  priests,  This  is  done  twice  a-vear,  and,  two  cVops  are  in 
are  ip  no  way  supported  by  the  state.  Their  general  raised  annually,  without  intermission  or 
priaeipal  means  are  derived  from  alms,  and  rotation.  The  highest  mountains  are  raised  into 
fvm  contributions  made  by  those  who  resort  to  terraces,  so  constructed  as  to  contain  the  requi<r 
their  temples  to  consult  their  destiny,  or  to  site  quantity  of  water,  and  allow  what  is  super- 
ksov  the  result  of  an  important  undertaking,  fluous  to  pass ;  aad  reservoirs  are  formed  on  the 
The  leiemblanee  of  the  dress  and  ceremonies  summits.  The  crop,  when  reaped,  is  placed  oft 
oftheBodhiats  is  most  striking  to  those  of  the  bamboo  frames,  and  carried  home  on  men's 
noiks  and  others  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  shoulders. 

They  shave  the  head,  are  professed  mendicants.  In  the  mechanical  arts,  and  in  useful  iaven- 

and  practise  celibacy)  they  have  their  Shin§>  tions,  the  Chinese  have  gone  before  other  nations, 

noo,  or  holy  mother,  to  whom  they  pray ;  th^  The  art  of  printing  was  practised  in  China  ae 

fait  and  pray  for  the  dead ;  sprinkle  holy- waiter,  early  as  the  tenth  century.    History  states,  that 

cosDt  their  rosaries,  chaunt  their  prayers,  wor-  the  first  essay  in  printing  was  to  transfer  the 

fhip  ralics,  and  kneel  <  before   their   gigantk  pages  from  stone-blocks  on  which  the  writing 

iaiages,    All  those  tall  nine-storied  pagodas,  in  had  been  engraved,  a  process  by  which  the 

Ckioa,  were  built  by  the  Budhists,  but  they  are  ground  of  the  paper  was  black,  and  the  letters 

WW  generally  in  a  state  of  decay.  TheTaou-tse,  white.    This,  at  length  led  to  the  improved  in- 

"dodoiB  of  reason,"  profess  the  science  of  magic,  ventionof  wooden  stereotype  blocks,  on  which 

PHend  to  alchymy,  and  to  be  possessed  of  the  the  characters  were  cut  in  relief,  and  the  effect 

^ixir  of  long  life,  practise  all  kinds  of  im-  thereby  reversed,  the  paper  page  remaining  white, 

poaWoM  on  mm  igaonmt  panpna  who  apply  to  and  the  charactera  being  impraaaed  in  ink*    Tbo 
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miuiotiaries,  however,  by  taking  the  keys  id-  vhort,  lintnriei  and  refinegaenti  of  this  kiad  ctt 

stead  of  letters,  have  succeeded  in  printiDg^  ac-  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 

oordiDg  to  the  European  st^le.    The  popular  Trade  must  be  considerable  in  a  country  so 
works  of  China  are  exceedingly  cheap.    Mr.  extensive,  and  abounding  with  so  many  valuable 
Davies  tells  us,  that  four  volumes  of  an  ordinary  commodities ;  yet  it  has  the  peculiarity  of  being 
work,  of  the  octavo  size  and  shape,  may  be  had  almost  wholly  internal.    China  supplies  witfaia 
for  a  sum  equivalent  to  two  shillings.    With  re-  itself  nearly  all  the  commodities  which  minister 
gard  to  paper,  he  says,  *'  The  date  of  the  inven-  either  to  the  nse  or  the  pleasure  of  her  inhabit- 
tion  of  paper  seems  to  prove,  that  some  of  the  ants.    For  want  of  a  monied  interest  the  cobh 
most  important  arts,  connected  with  the  progress  meroe  of  China  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  ope- 
of  civilisation,  are   not  extremely  ancient  in  ration  of  bartering  the  productions  of  its  diffe- 
China.    In  the  time  of  Confucius,  they  wrote  on  rent  provinces;  and  these  are  sufficiently  vari- 
the  finely  pared  bark  of  the  bamboo  with  a  style;  ous  to  afford  room  for  a  very  extensive  traffic 
they  next  used  silk  and  linen,  which  explains  The  most  ample  facilities  are  afforded  by  the 
why  the  character  cAy,  paper,  is  compounded  for  great  rivers  and  their  numerous  tributaries,  and 
that  of  silk.    It  was  not  until  a.  d.  95,  that  paper  also  by  the  canals,  which  are  oonstruoted  oo  s 
was  invented.    The  materials  which  they  use  in  greater  scale  than  in  any  other  country.    One  of 
the  manufacture  are  various.  A  coarse  yellowish  the  greatest  objects  is  the  conveyance  to  the 
paper^  used  for  wrapping  parcels,  is  made  from  capital  of  the  land-rent,  which  is  paid  in  kind, 
rice-straw.    The  better  kinds  are  composed  of  and  consists  chiefly  of  rioe.    Salt  is  a  most  ex- 
the  liber  or  inner  bark  of  a  species  of  morus,  as  tensive  article.    The  British  embassy  found,  st 
well  as  of  cotton,  but  principally  of  bamboo.  Tiensing,  piles  of  that  commodity,  which  they 
The  ink«  which  we  generallv  miscall  the  Indian  calculated  at  600,000,000  pounds.    The  convex- 
ink,  is  manufactured  entirely  from  lamp  black  ance  of  coal,  turf,  and  other  fuel,  affords  also 
and  i^luteo,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  musk  to  occupation  to  numerous  barges.    Of  the  foreign 
give  it  a  more  agreeable  odour.  Among  the  early  commerce  of  China,  the  European  part  is  con- 
discoveries  of  the  Chinese,  may  be  reckoned  that  siderable,  and  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
of  gunpowder.    They  carry  back  the  invention  Englbh.    The  East  India  Company's  transac- 
of  this  compound  to  a  remote  period  ;  but,  it  tions  are  carried  on  entirely  with  the  Hong  mei- 
does  not  appear  that  it  was  used  for  other  pur-  chants,  who  are  required  to  give  security  to 
poses  than  that  of  making  fire-wprks  of  every  government  for  the  payment  of  the  import  and 
possible  shape.    For  their  knowledge  of  the  use  export  duties  on  the  cargo  of  every  ship  that 
of  cannon,  they  are  indebted  entirely  to  the  early  arrives  in  any  Chinese  port,  and  for  the  good 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries.    It  appears,  that  conduct  of  the  crew.    There  are,  however,  oiher» 
the  property  of  the  magnet  to  communicate  po-  called  *'  Outside  merchants,^  many  of  whom, 
larity  to  iron  is  explicitly  noticed  in  aChinese  die-  under  sanction  of  the  Hong,  carry  on  traffic  to  a 
tionary  finished  in  a.  d.  121 ;  in  another,  it  is  stated  great  extent.    Tea  has  been  almost  the  exclu- 
that,  under  the  Tsin  dynasty  (previous  to  a.  d.  sive  article  of  import  by  the  Company,  since 
419),  ships  were  steered  to  the  south  by  the  1824-5,  previous  to  which,  they  used  to  iofiro- 
magnet    In  all  the  industrious  and  handicraft  duce  a  considerable  quantity  of  raw  silk ;  the  im- 
arts,  the  Chinese  are  exceedingly  expert,  and  in  port  of  this  article  has  bc^  continued  by  pri- 
possession  of  very  ingenious  contrivances.  Their  vate  traders.    In  1828-9,  the  unport  of  ten  oon- 
gongs  and  bells,  and  their  ancient  vases  and  tri-  sisted  o*'  28,617,280  pounds.    There  were,  be- 
pods  of  bronxe  and  other  vessels,  prove  a  very  sides,  1,229,954  exported  to  the  British  North 
intimate  practical  knowledge  of  metallurgy  at  a  American  colonies.    The  question  of  the  mono- 
remote  period.     In  carving  wood,  ivory,  and  poly  of  this  trade  by  the  East  India  Company 
other  substances,  the  Chinese  have  no  rivals,  nas  recently  been  the  subject  of  parliamentanr 
We  cannot  approach  them  in  their  ivory  work-  discussion,  the  result  of  which  has  been,  that  itu 
baskets,  fans,  and  other  articles ;  no  European  now  become  entirely  free.    It  is  carried  on  ex- 
artist,  we  believe,  has  ever  attempted  to  cut  clusively  at  the  port  of  Canton,  b^  merchanu 
from  one  solid  ball  of  ivory  seven  or  eight  interior  who  are  not  idlowed  to  reside  within  the  walls, 
ones, each  separate  from  the  rest,  and  asbeauti-  and  are  designated  fay  the  natives  *'  permitted 
fully  carved  as  the  exterior  one.    These  are  all  residents.** 

cut  by  means  of  the  several  circular  holes  that  By  the  most  recent  accounts  from  China,  it 

are,  in  the  first  instance,  bored  through  the  solid  appears  that  the  results  of  the  first  two  years' 

ball.    "  Their  skill  and  industry,*'  ol^rves  Mr.  experience  of  the  free  trade  have  more  than 

Davies,  <*are  not  less   shown   in  cutting  the  justified  the  anticipations  of  thoae  who  expectrd 

hardest  materials,  as  fxemplified  in  their  snuff  the  greatest  success  from  the  abolition  of  the 

bottles  of  agate  and  rock-crystal,  which  are  hoi-  monopoly.    At  an  average  of  the  three  or  four 

lowed  into  perfect  bottles  of  about  two  inches  years  precedingthedissolutbnof  theCompanv^s 

in  length,  through  openings  in  the  neck  not  a  charter,  their  average  annual  imports  of  tea 

quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter :   but  more  than  amounted  to  about  31,500,000  lbs.  a-year ;  but 

this,  the  crystal  bottles  are  inscribed  on  the  in  1833-34,  the  last  vear  of  the  charter,  the  im- 

inside  with  minute  characters,  so  as  to  be  read  ports  were  only  29,592,310.    The  year  1834,  the 

through  the  transparent  substance!"  We  believe  first  year  of  the  free-trade,  presents  a  very  dir- 

we  may  safely  say,  that  their  silk  and  satin  ma-  ferent  result,    the    imports   having   amounted 

nufactures  are  unrivalled:  so,  indeed,  is  their  to  above  43,600,000  lbs.,  exceeding  by  above 

porcelain,  so  far  as  the  material  itself,  the  biscuit,  10.000,000  lbs.  or  30  per  cent,  the  Companv^s 

is  concerned ;    and  their  lacquered  or  varnish  imports  when  largest     The  extension  of  tiie 

ware,  though  inferior  to  that  of  Japan,  is  a  trade  is  not,  however,  the  onlv gratifying  drcom- 

beautiful  species  of  manufacture.    In  the  fine  stance  connected  with  it.    I^otwithstandtng  the 

arts,  they  are  less  successful.    Their  music  and  great  additions  made  to  the  exports  there  has 

musical    instruments  are  very  indifferent;   in  been  no  rise  of  prices  at  Canton  worth  Bentiott- 
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ingi  a  fact  which  aets  the  ability  of  China  to  of  enmaring  the  flany  tribei  quite  peculiar  to 

farnish  additional  suppliei  in  the  most  strikingf  itself.    One  most  singular  resource  consists  in  the 

point  of  view.    The  opening^  of  the  trade  has  employmentofthe  fishing-bird, a  speciesofcormo- 

Deen  quite  as  successful  as  respects  exports  as  rant,  which  dives  into  the  water,  seises  the  fishes 

importa.    The  quantity  and  value  of  the  cottons  with  a  long  bill,  and  brings  them  to  his  master, 

shipped  for  China  in  1835-36  very  much  exceed  accepting  in  recompense  such  portion  as  he 

the  quantity  and  value  of  those  shipped  in  any  chooses  to  bestow. 

previous  year.  This,  indeed,  might  have  been  In  public  works  China  stands  without  a  rival. 
expected  ;  but  few  comparatively  anticipated  The  canals,  which  form  the  foundation  of  its 
what  has  turned  out  to  be  fact,  that  the  cotton-  prosperity,  are  wonderful  efforts  of  labour  and 
stuffs  have  met  with  a  quick  •  and  advantageous  ingenuity,  for  the  Chinese  are  unacquainted 
sale,  and  that  all  descriptions  of  twist,  with  the  with  the  constructbn  of  locks,  or  other  means 
exception  of  some  of  the  higher  numbers,  have  by  which  a  stationary  supply  of  water  can  be 
also  realised  good  prices  and  profits.  Indeed,  ensured.  Their  canals  are  merely  artificial 
there  is  little  doubt,  as  well  for  other  reasons  as  rivers,  formed  by  changing  the  direction  of  those 
from  the  statements  of  gentlemen  of  great  ex-  constructed  by  nature.  By  that  called  empha- 
perience  recently  arrived  from  China,  that  the  tically  the  Great  Canal,  an  uninterrupted  com- 
trade  between  that  country  and  England  is  yet  municatiun  of  50O  miles  is  maintained  between 
only  in  its  infancy.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  esti-  the  Peiho,  or  river  of  Pekin,.  and  the  great 
mate  tlie  mighty  dimensions  to  which  it  may  central  stream  of  the  Yane-tse-kiang.  In  con- 
attain  should  our  cottons,  as  there  seems  to  be  uexion  with  the  rivers,  this  canal  completes, 
a  fair  prospect,  come  into  extensive  use  among  with  only  one  short  interruption,  a  line  of  1000 
the  Chinese.  miles  of  navigation,  from  Pekin  to  Canton.  On 
The  trade  of  China  from  India,  where  it  is  the  other  hand,  the  roads  are  narrow,  and  un- 
called the  country  trade,  is  almost  entirely  free,  suited  to  vehicles  of  any  magnitude ;  there  being 
and  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  little  ground  to  spare,  and  cattle  being  scarce, 
chiefly  with  Bombay,  which  sends  to  it  cotton.  The  only  mode  of  travelling  in  state  is  in  palan- 
and  the  fine  opium  of  Malwa;  while,  from  Cal-  quins,  which,  as  well  as  the  baggage,  are  con- 
cutta  it  receives  the  inferior  opium  of  Patna  and  veyed  on  the  backs  of  coolies,  or  porters,  lOOO 
Boiares.  The  import  of  this  article  into  China  of  whom,  at  a  period  when  the  Great  Canal  was 
has  increased  surprisingly  from  a  value  of  frozen,  were  employed  in  carrying  to  Pekin  the 
£690,000  in  1817-18  to  £2,248,000  in  1827-28.  It  presents  of  the  Dutch  ambassadors.  Ordinary 
has  grown  also  in  the  face  of  the  most  rigorous  goods  are  conveyed  by  double  barrows,  forming 

?rohibition,  and  by  trade  entirely  contraband,  a  small  cart,  the  movements  of  which  are  pro- 
'his  ia  carried  on  in  the  bay  of  Linting,  mith  duced,  when  wind  favours,  by  the  use  of  sails 
perfect  security,  by  means  of  very  slight  precau-  similar  to  those  of  a  boat.  The  narratives  of 
tions.  The  American  trade  with  China  has  also,  the  late  embassy  occasionally  mention  the  pas- 
within  the  last  30  years,  risen  to  very  consider-  sage  of  whole  fleets  of  wheelbarrows.  Among 
able  importance  :  the  Americans  importing  the  mighty  works  of  China  must  be  mentioned 
from  China,  tea  to  the  extent  of  10,000,000  or  the  Great  Wall,  though  it  was  constructed  en- 
12,000.000  pounds,  nankeens,  silks,  and  other  tirely  with  a  military  object.  Perhaps  it  is 
minor  articles,  and  giving,  in  return,  furs,  chiefly  unrivalled  among  the  productions  of  human 
from  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  Turkish  labour.  The  wonder  is  not  merely  in  the  con- 
opium,  ginseng,  woollens  and  cottons  of  English  tinuity  of  the  rampart  for  upwards  of  1000  miles, 
nannfacture,  and  a  balance  in  bullion.  The  but  in  the  difficulties  which  have  been  sur- 
foreign  trade  of  China'  in  her  own  bottoms,  mounted  in  carrying  it  over  so  rueged  and 
althmiKh,  hearing  no  proportion  to  the  wealth  mountainous  a  country.  One  elevation,  near 
and  greatness  of  the  empire,  is  not  altogether  in-  the  place  where  the  British  i^mbassy  passed,  was 
considerable.  It  is  carried  on  in  large  unwieldy  calculated  at  upwards  of  5000  feet.  It  was 
junks,  whose  structure  can  never  be  improved,  seen,  however,  extending  alone  the  ridges  of 
as  the  slightest  deviation  from  their  present  hills,  over  the  tops  of  the  hignest  mountains, 
damsy  shape,  would  subject  the  owners  to  crossing  the  deepest  valleys,  continued  upon 
the  high  duties  imposed  on  foreign  merchants,  arches  over  rivers,  and  doubled  or  -trebled  in 
The  viceroy  of  the  provinces  fixes  the  number  of  many  parts,  to  take  in  important  passes.  Its 
janks  that  shall  sail  to  each  particular  country,  usual  height  is  30  feet,  though  a  smaller,  and 
and  the  species  of  cargo  which  they  shall  carry,  even  hair  that  elevation  suffices  where  it  is 
In  return  for  the  staples  of  China,  they  receive  carried  along  declivities.  The  top  is  paved,  and 
gold,  tin,  and  the  gelatinous  substance  called  so  broad  that  a  carriage  can  drive  along  it. 
Ka-slug,  and  a  peculiar  species  of  birds'  nests.  Square  towers,  sometimes  40  feet  high,  are 
which,  when  made  into  soup,  are  reckoned  pe-  erected  at  very  short  distances.  Mr.  Barrow 
culiaily  delicate  and  nutritious.  The  fishery  observes,  however,  that  this  huge  work  is  merely 
carried  on  in  China  is  considerable  in  a  national  a  mound  of  earth  heaped  together,  and  faced 
or  commercial  point  of  view;  but  as  the  means  with  brick  or  stone,  similar  to  the  walls  with 
of  individual  subsistence,  no  nation  canies  it  to  which  all  the  cities  of  the  Chinese  are  sur- 
sach  an  extent.  rounded.  Their  history  describes  it  as  com- 
All  the  lakes,  broad  rivers,  and  sheltered  bays  |>leted  in  the  third  century,  but  without  men* 
of  Cnma  are  covered  with  floating,  cities,  the  tioning  the  period  of  time  employed  in  its 
crowded  population  of  which  have  no  home  but  construction.  As  a  defence  against  invasion,  on 
on  the  water.  Staunton  and  Barrow  suppose  a  great  scale,  such  barriers  have  always  been 
that  the  waters  of  China  are  as  densely  peopled  found  nugatory;  but  it  was  probably  useful  in 
as  the  land,  and  that  they  sustain  a  floating  repelling  the  predatory  inroads  of  those  little 
population  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  British  wandering  tribes  who  filled  a  great  part  of  the 
empire.  Chinese  invent'ioD  has  discovered  modes  surrounding  deserts.   Since  the  Tartar  coDqnesty 
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which  iocorpon^  them  all  into  the  Chinese    oppresaioD  of  a  ma^pstnite,  will  riie  m 
empire,  its  use  is  no  longer  felt,  and  by  the    against  him,  and  destroy  him  if  they  «an ;  and, 
Chine^  themselves  it  is  now  little  regarded.  in  such  cases,  the  govenimeDt  of  Pekin  ^eoerally 

The  immense  population  of  this  empire  com-  conclude  that  the  magistrate  has  been  in  fault, 
poses,  in  the  strictest  aeuse,  one  people,  ca^t  in  The  Chinese  are  so  revengeful,  under  real  or 
One  mould,  both  of  form  and  mind.  Their  supposed  injury*  tliat  they  are  sometimes  little 
external  aspect  marks  them  generally  as  belong-  scrupulous  now  they  aooomplish  their  purpose, 
iog  to  the  Mongol  race.  Their  complexion  is  either  upon  themselves  or  the  object  of  their 
of  a  sickly  white,  or  pale  yellow,  like  that  of  a  hatred.  "Women,"  says  Mr.  Davies,  ''will  some- 
faded^  leaf,  or  the  root  of  rhubarb.    Their  hair    times  hang  or  drown  themselves,  merely  to  bring 

is  universally  black,  and  so  thick  and  strong,  those  with  whom  they  have  quarrelled   into 

that  they  compare  that  of  the  Europeans  to  the  trouble." 

pile  of  the  finer  furs.    They  are  generally  of        The  gardens  of  China  have  been  celebrated, 

the  middle  sise ;  few  tall  men,  and  still  fewer  and  are  constructed  on  an  opposite  principle  to 

dwarfs,  or  deformed  persons,  are  found  among  ours.     With  the  view  of   escaping  from  the 

them.    The  female  sex  were  seen  with  difficulty,  monotony  of  a  country  entirely  subjected  to  ait 

and  onl^  those  of  the  lowest  ranks,  who  were  and  culture,  the  Chinese  seek  to  exhibit  the 

not  distinguished  from  the  men  by  any  delicacy  wildest  and  rudest  aspects  of  nature  ;  lakes, 

of  feature  or  complexion ;  on  the  contrary,  their  dells,  hanging  woods,  and  natural  foresta.    la 

persons  were  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hickey  the  -the  great  imperial  gardens  of  Yuenmien  and 

reverse  of  what  is  geoerally  considered  elegant  Zhehol,  where  an  extent  of  countiy  is  oma- 

or  beautiful.    Mr.  Barrow  also  observed,  that  mented  in  this  manner,  a  great  deal  of  really 

the  air  of  good  humour,  which  appears  in  the  fine  scenery  is  included.    The  Chinese  are  moie 

visa^  of  the  male  Chinese,  is  exchanged  in  that  completely  and  substantially  dothed  than  the. 

of  the  females  for  one  of  fretfulness  and  dis-  other  nations  in  the  south  of  Asia.    The  mea 

content;  which,  perhaps,  is  but  too  well  justified  wear  long  petticoats  and  gowns,  which  would 

by  the  brrannical  treatment  which  they  experi-  give  them  a  feminine  api^earaace,  did  they  not 

ence.    The  few,  however,  of  the  higher  ranks  add  boots;  while  the  women,  with  short  jackets 

who  presented  themselves  to  the  view  of  the  and  trousers,  might  pass  for  men,  but  for  tiie 

English  embassy,  made  a  much  more  favourable  elegant  ornament  of  braiding  their  haii  with 

impression.     The    national    character   of  the  flowers.     Silks,  satins,  and,  occasionally,  fine 

Chinese  has  been  very  differently  regarded,  and  cottons,  form  the  material  of   dress    for  the 

perhaps  there  has  of  late  prevailed  a  disposition  higher  ranks  :    the  lower  are  clad  in  ooaiae 

to  rate  it  somewhat  too  low.    Quietude,  Indus-  cottons.     The  button  forms  the  attribute  of 

try,  order,  and  regularity,  qualities  which  a  rank,  and  by  its  various  shapes  and  siaes  ex« 

despotic  government   seeks  always  to   foster,  presses  at  once,  to  a  Chinese  eye,  the  di^^ity  of 

seem  to  be  peculiarly  conspicuous.    The  sup-  the  wearer.    The  Chinese  differ  from  the  odier 

port  of  the  a|;ed  and  infirm  is  inculcated  as  a  orientals  in  their  food,  and   in  the  mode  of 

sacred  dutv,  which  appears  to  be  very  strictly  taking  it;  they  sit  on  chairs,  eat  off  tables, and 

fulfilled.    Within  the  domestic  circle,  however,  raise  the  food  to  their  mouth  with  a  species  of 

and   that  of   ceremonious    social    intercourse,  chopsticks.    Their  dishes  are  placed  on  small 

seems  to  terminate  all  that  is  amiable  in  the  tables,  but  piled  in  successive  stages  over  each 

Chinese  disposition.     In  every  other   respect  other.    They  consist,  in  a  great  measure,  of 

they  show  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  tneir  confections  and  fruits,  the  latter  of  which  are 

fellow-creatures,  nor  even  the  common  feelings  iced.    One  favourite  luxury  of  the  rich  oonsista 

of  sympathy.    Repeated  instances  have  occurred  of  soups  made  with  the  gelatinous  substaaoa 

of  Chinese  dropping  into  the  sea,  and  being  sea-slug,  birds'-nests,  &c.,  imported   fron  the 

rescued  by  the  English,  while  their  own  coun-  East  India  islands.    The  mandarins  live  luxari- 

trymen  did  not  take  the  least  notice,  or  make  a  ously,  and  have  several  meals  a  day,  with  bq- 

single  effort  to  save  them.    With  all  the  sober  meroos  dishes  at  each.    The  ordinary  Chinese 

precepts  and  rules  of  conduct  so  liberally  cir-  can  have  only  rice,  with  a  little  seasoning;  but 

eulated  throughout  the  empire,  and  among  all  they  eat  heartily  of  it,  and  scarcely  anythiag, 

descriptions  of  the  population,  the  Chinese  can  Mr.  Barrow  says,  puts  a  Chinese  out  of  humour, 

scarcely  be  called  a  moral  people.    "  The  ad-  except  being  interrupted  at  his  meals.    Tea  is 

vantageous  features  of  their  character,**  says  Mr.  the  universal  bevera^,  presented  on  all  ocoa- 

Davies,  '*  as  mildness,  dodlity,  industry,  peace-  sions.    It  is  drunk  without  cream  or  sugar,  hot 

ableness,  subordination,  and   respect   for  the  water  being  poured  over  the  leaves.    Their  wine 

aged,  are  accompanied  by  the  vices  of  specious  is  bad,  but  they  have  an  ardent  spirit  distilled 

insincerity,    falsehood,    mutual    distrust,    and  from  grain,  of  which  they  sip  pretty  largely  la 

jealousy.     The  lower  orders  are  passionately  private. 

addicted  to  gambling,  for  which  they  have  their        CHIRRA,  village,  Hindoostan,  recently  esta- 

peculiar   kind  of  cards  and  dice.     They  are,  blished  as  a  convalescent  dep5t  by  the  East 

besides,  fond  of  training  quails  and  crickets  India  Company;  30  m.  KB*  of  Silhet,  280  m. 

for  fighting.     The  honesty  of  the  tradesmen  NB.  of  Calcutta.  Lat  2.S.  12.N.  Lon^.  91.35.  B. 

may  be  estimated  from  a  very  frequent  notice  The  ground  was  granted  by  the  native  iahabit- 

written  up  in  front  of  their  shops, — '  They  do  ants  of  Silhet,  called  Cossyahs  or  Cosaeahs. 

not  cheat  here.*"    Mr.  Davies  is  of  opinion,  Being  about  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

that  although  infanticide  is  not  uncommon  in  sea  the  climate   is  delightful.     The   ground 

China,  the  extent  of  it  has  been  exaggerated  by  granted  for  the  sanatarium  consists  of  a  table* 

travellers.    Robbery  is  not  uncommon,  but  is  land  about  two  miles  long  by  three-quarters 

very  seldom  accompanied  with  murder;   the  Of  a  mile  in  breadth.    At  the  northern  eoLtremily 

people,  however,  quiet  and  submissive  as  they  of  thb  are  low  hills,  varying  in  height  from 

geneially  are,  when  once  roused  by  intolerable  50  to  150  feet,  on  which  the  offican*  qoaiters 
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flie  teifMhi,  ttd  hospttalt  am  iit«iM«    VifDm  gidSty  mi4  desiie  to  pnomote  the  iateretfti  of 

IVovembtt  until  March  or  April  no  climate  in  commeree  and  navigttioQ.    Though  the  wealth 

the  worid  could  surpasi  this.  Puring  December  and  |H»pnlation  of  the  country  round  Civita 

aad  January  there  was  constantly  a  hoar-frost  Veechia  is  much  fallen  off  in  modern  times  oom- 

OD  tbe  ground  at  night,  whieb,  of  course,  dis-  pared  with  antiquity,  it  still  continues  to  be  the 

tppesred  soon  after  sunrise ;  and  all  dav  a  beau-  entrepdt  of  Home,  and  engrosses  almost  the  en- 

tinilly  dear  sky  and  a  floe  bracing  cold  air,  so  tire  trade  of  the  p9pM  dominions  on  the  side  of 

thit  when  engaged  in  writinfr  't  was  frequently  the  Mediterranenn,    The  importii  consist  prin- 

seeewuy  ti»  lay  down  the  pen  and  run  out  in  Pipally  of  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  linep  stuffs, 

tbe  iQD.    The  Gossyidis  are  represented  ns  a  floe  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  and  pther  colonial  products, 

laee  ef  people,  superior  to  most  Asiatics  t  they  salt  and  salted  fish,  wines,  jewellery,  glass,  and 

memble  tfie  Mal^s  a  good  deal  in  appearance,  earthenware,  6c.    The  exports  consist  of  staves 

bat  are  stouter  built,  owing  to  the  nature  of  nnd  timber,  com,  coal,  wool,  cheese,  potash, 

Ibeir  emploTment  in  bringing  loads  from  the  pumice-stone,  alum  (ffom  Tolfa  in  the  vicinity), 

plains,  to  which  they  are  accustomed  from  an  and  other  articles.    The  total  Talue  of  tlie  im- 

esrly  ige,  women  and  all  apparently  $  in  fact,  of  ports  may  be  reckoned  at  from  £BbQ,Q0O  to 

the  two  seies,  the  fair  sex  has  the  advantage  in  £700,000,  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that 

point  of  stoutness.    They  are  also  a  good-hu-  the  real  value  of  the  exports  is  not'  much  in- 

noorad  eheerhil  people,  a  quarrel  being  almost  ferior.    Marseilles  and  Genoa  have  the  larg^t 

vBknowB  among  them.    All  their  burdens  are  share  of  the  foreign  trnde  of  Civita  Veccbia,  and 

cirried  resting  on  the  back  by  means  of  a  sling  nex^  fo  them  England.    Civita  Veechia  is  a  free 

msde  of  split  bamboo,  which  posses  across  the  port,  that  is,  a  port  into  which  produce  may  be 

Cnebesd;  m  which  manner  they  will  bring  up,  imported  nnd  either  consumed  or  re-exported 

ofer  a  most  dliBcult  road  of  about  1%  miles,  free  of  duty.   Quarantine  regulations  are  strictlv 

veights  or  kMMis  of  from  80  to  120  lbs.  for  themr  epforeed,  no  vessels  with  a  fool  bill  of  health 

tim,  though  for  others  they  will  not  bring  being  permitted  to  enter  any  of  the  papal  ports. 

BM>re  than  about  60  lbs.  Theyare  honest  almost  Of  the  vessols  entering  the  ports  on  tne  Medi- 

to  s  miraele,  though  extremely  fond  of  spirits,  terranean    in  1833  full  three-fourths    entered 

K  paity  of  six  geatleflMO  went  up  from  Calentta  Civito  Veechia. 

in  •  tteam-vessel  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and        CLARE,  to.  British  North  America,  county 

tbeir  aeeouot  of  the  place  made  the  whole  city  of  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia.    Cultivated  acres, 

sf  palaces  desire  to  make  a  dmllar  excursion  t  0885.    Pop.  ^038.    It  includes  the  settlement  of 

tbe  steam-boat  retoraed  in  six  days.    The  ao  New  EdioDurgh,  and  lies  between  Digby  and 

qatiitioBof  such  •  climate  most  eventoally  prove  Yarmouth,  in  Shelbourne  county.    It  is  almost 

tt  incalculable  benefit  to  residents  In  the  lower  exclusively  settled  by  Acadians,  the  descendante 

pnmnces,  who  otherwise  woold  be  forced  to  sea,  of  those  who  were  expelled  from  this  province 

or  perhaps  to  return  to  Europe.  in  1755  and  fillowed  to  return  after  the  peace  of 

CHUNAROHURi    fbrl^   Hindoootan^   near  1768  r  and  here  those  people  preserve  their  dis- 

Bemtek     It  bi  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  tinctive  character  and  customs  more  especially 

Isdisn  hiU  forte,  and  has  been  converted  by  the  than  anywhere  else  in  Nova  Scotia.    This  towiH 

British  into  a  great  military  station.    It  was  an-  ahip  is  in  a  flourishing-  condition.    Farming, 

deotly  a  town  of  great  importonce,  and  oooteios  lumber,  and  the  fishery  are  industriously  and 

a  QOMoe,  the  entrance  to  which  is  said  to  be  extensively  carried  on.    There  are  several  small 

ote  or  the  fineet  examples  of  this  species  of  vessels  owned  by  tbe  inhabitaots:   they  have 

sRfaitecture.  erected  between  30  and  40  saw-mills,  and  several 

CIVITA  VECCHIA,  fortified  seaport-town,  grist-mills.     The  whole   township  forms   one 

Ilsly,  States  of  tbe  Church.    Pop.  of  the  town  parish,    and   eontatns   two   lioman   Catholic 

TWO,  of  the  deleg&tbn  24,000.    The  port  is  ar^  phapeb,  one  of  which  is  a  very  spacious  band- 

titciel,  and  is  formed  by  three  large  moles,  some  place  of  worship, 

IV)  of  them  piojecttng  from  the  mainland,  in-       COBBEH,  to.  Africa,  ter.  Darfoor.    It  is  the 

dmed  one  to  the  M.  and  the  other  to  the  a.,  residence  of  the  prindpal  merchants  and  one  of 

fana  the  sides  of  the  harbour ;  while  a  third  .the  most  populous  towns,  and  is  about  two  miles 

Bole  or  breakwater,  constructed  opposite  to  the  in  length,  but  very  narrow  $    and  the  houses, 

Kxp  between  the  other  two,  serves  to  protect  each  of  which  oocupies  a  large  portion  of  xround, 

^  harbour  from  the  heavy  sea  that  would  are  divided  by  a  coniider^le  waste.    The  in- 

otfaerwise  be  thrown  in  by  tho  westerly  gales,  habitante  are  about  6000,  of  whom  the  greater 

A  light-house,    having   the   lantern   elevated  proportion  are  slaves.    The  town  is  buUt  in  a 

74  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  erected  on  plain,  and,  during  the  rainy  season,  is  sur- 

the'aoutmm  extreiai^  of  the  outward  mole;  rounded  with  a  torrent*    Fronting  it,  to  the  b., 

tbe  distance  from  Hs  extremities  to  the  ex-  is  a  rooky  elevation,  the  resort  of  hyenas  and 

tremities  of  tiie  lateral  moles,  on  which  there  jackals,  which  forms  part  of  a  ridge  running  ' 

ire  towers,  beioff  about  90  fathoms.    Vessels  If.  and  a.  Ibr  many  leejnies.    The  town  is  sup. 

■wy  enter  either  by  the  south  or  norfh  end  of  plied  with  water  by  wells  of  indifierent  quality, 

the  oBter  mole,  bet  the  southern  channel  is  the  Being  full  of  trees  (chiefly  the  heglig  and  the 

deepest,  having  from  8  to  6  and  4  fathoms,  nebbek)  it  has  a  pleasing  appearanoe  at  a  short 

%tpi  amy  anchor  within  the  port  in  from  16  to  distance.    Few.  if  aay»  of  the  inhabitanto  of 

18  feet  water,  or  between  it  and  the  outer  mole,  Cobbeh  are  natives  of  Darfoor,  all  the  respecta 

vfaeie  the  water  is  deeper.     Within  the  port  Ue  residente  being  merchaote  and  foreigners, 

fiien  b  a  dock  and  an  arsenal.    Thb  harbour,  who  are  em^oyed  for  the  most  part  in  trading 

vkich  is  by  far  the  best  on  the  western  side  of  to  Egypt.    There  are  in  the  town  four  or  iw 

the  papal  dominions,  owes  ite  ongin  to  the  em-  mectebs,  where  boys  are  touefat  to  read,  and,  if 

^tnt  Tnjan,  and  aftirds  the  most  uaequivoeal  they  wish  it,  to  write»    Such  of  the  f ukkara 

Tvoef,  not  ef  his  power  merely,  bat  of  his  sa-  (ecclesiastics)  as  fill  the  aflUe  of  Iflctnicr^  instnict 
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mtiiitoiit1]r  the  ehiMren  of  the  indigent;  bat  CONCEPCION,ci^r> South  Ameriea»loaBcriy 
from  thote  who  ere  in  easy  drcumttanoei  they  eepttel  of  Qiili,  on  a  plain  a  little  above  Ae  rif« 
aie  accustomed  to  receive  a  small  remuneration.  Blobfo.  The  great  earthquake  of  1835  aMi> 
Two  or  three  lecture  on  the  koran,  and  two  menced  here  on  the  morning  of  Fehraary  SOL 
others  on  what  they  call  eim  (theology).  The  soil  is  looee  and  alluvial.    To  the  cituaiJ 

CX)COS,  or  Khuno  Isijmds,  in  the  Eastern    and    nortiiward   are   rocky  irregular  hills,  of 
seas,  eitending  from  Lat.  12.  0.  to  12. 14.  a.,  hi    tertiary  formation.    From  the  foot  of  these  hills 
Long.  97.  4.  B.   They  are  now  in  the  occupation    the  loose  earth  was  everywhere  parted  by  the 
of  two  En^ish  gentlemen,  Alexander  Hare,  esq.,    ^eat  convulsion,  great  craidks  beiog  left  from  aa 
and  captain  J.  C.  Ross,  who  have  undertaken  to    tech  to  a  foot  in  width.   It  seemed  as  if  the  low- 
cumvate  and  render  them  productive.    So  far    land  had  been  separated  from  the  hills,  having 
as  appears  they  are  eutirely  coralline  in  their    been  more  disturbed  by  the  shock.    SeeCaiu. 
formation,  the  sand  and  fragments  dug  out  of        CONGO,  or  Zaibb,  river.  West  Africa.    It 
the  wells  near  the  middle  of  tfie  isles  being  alto-    was  formerly  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
^her  of  the  same  material,  rounded  by  attrition     Niger,  but  this  has  been  proved  to  be  erroneous, 
in  water,  with  that  which  at  present  constitutes    The  eipedition  under  captain  Tockey  in  1816, 
the  shores  and  beaches.    The  circular  form  of    and    that  under  captain  Owen    in   1822  (see 
the  gfoop,  as  well  as  the  detached  northernmost    Africa),  boUi  explored  this  river.    Aooordin^  to 
or  Reeling  Isle,    may,  however,  countenance    the  former,  at  its  mouth  it  is  about  5  or  6  miles 
the  idea  of  their  being  originally  based  on  sub-    in  breadth.    At  the  distance  of  140  miles  cost- 
marine  volcanoes  long  extinguished,  though  no    menoe  the  narrows,  where  it  b  contracted  withai 
traces  of  the  occurrence  of  earthquakes  or  other    a  channel  of  from  dOOO  to  500  yards  in  breadth 
natural  convulsions  are  now  discernible.     The    and  covered  wttii  rocks :  here  are  formed  rapids 
soil  is  mainly  composed  of  fine  calcareous  sand ;    and  cataracts,  which  obstruct  the  navigatun, 
in  some  parts  marly,  in  others  consisting  of    making  a  tremendous  noise  during  the  raiay 
rounded  pieces  of  coral  and  shells,  with  a  small    season,  and  throwing  into  the  air  large  volumes 
mixture  of  vegetable  earth.     It  is  from  one  to    of  white  foam.    Beyond  this  the  river  wasfound 
two  feet  deep,  and  lies  on  a  stronr  platform  of    to  expand  to  the  breadth  of  two,  three,  and  even 
aggregated    coral    and   shells.     Quantities  of    more  than  four  miles,  and  to  flow  with  n  current 
pumice-stone  and  lava  are  thrown  on  shore  by    at  the  rate  of  tnm  two  to  three  miles  an  hour, 
the  sea,  which,  by  decomposition,  gradually  add    The  natives  stated  that,  from  the  plaoa  where 
some  earthy  matter.    The  generm  produce  of    captain  Tucli^  relinquished  his  journey,  there 
the  isles  is  the  cocoa-nut  palm  tree,  several    was  no  further  obstacle  to  the  continued  navi^ 
kinds  of  timber,  many  species  of  creeping  plants,    tion  of  the  river.    The  country  through  which 
and  grass.    Turtles  are  ver^  numerous,  and  may    the  Congo  flows  was  not  found  to  be  interesting, 
be  caught  without  difficulty  in  all  seasons.  Since    either  in  its  general  appearance  or  in  ita  natunl 
the  establishment  of  the  settlement  the  follow-    products,  and  is  interrupted  only  by  a  few  nar- 
ing  plants  and  animals  have  been  introduced,    row  ravines,  in  which  are  situated  the  villages 
and  are  likely  to  succeed :  fig-tree,  red  mulberry,    of  the  natives  amidst  clumps  of  the  wine-palm 
shaddock,  custard  apple,  orange,  lime,  langsap,    and  small  patches  of  cidtavated  ground.   Bc^nd 
jamboo,  alay,  tamarind,  pomegranate,  papau  or    the  narrows  of  the  river  the  country  is  greatly 
paypaya,  mongua,  tanjung,  chilies,  aloes,  hedge    improved.    Its  banks,  in  place  of  being  lined 
plants,  Hownang  shrubs,  sundry  plants  from    with  continued  masses  of  mica-slate,  consist  of 
Mauritius,  lemon  grass,  and  five  species  of  good    many  rocky  promontories  of  marble,  jutting  into 
grass  for  cattle;  tWcotton  plant  from  Bouibon;    the  water,  with  fertile  vales  between  them ;  and 
sugar-cane,  two  species ;  plantain  and  banana,    the  reaches  of  the  river  stretch  out  into  broad 
seven  species;   tobacco;  kladdy,  an  extremely    expanded  sheets  of  water,  resembling  ao  many 
farinapeous  sort  of  large-siaed  pumpkin ;  gourds,    mountain  lakes,  llie  g|[^ter  part  of  the  country 
brinjals,  water-melons,  sundry  other  Indian  ve-    observed  fay  captain  Tucke^  appeared  fit  for 
getables,  sweet  and  common  potatoes.  cultivation,  and  towns  and  villages  were  seen  in 

COLCHESTER,  dist.  British  North  America,  constant  succession  far  beyond  the  limita  of  the 
Nova  Scotia,  to  the  b.  of  the  river  Shubeoacadie,  Congo  territorv.  VegetatM>n  was  more  |{eoerally 
containing  the  townships  of  Truro,  Onslow,  and  diffused  as  well  as  more  varied,  and  rivulets  of 
Londonderry.  There  are  few  finer  agricultural  clear  water  ran  down  the  sides  of  the  hills  and 
tracts  than  the  country  which  opmposes  this  joined  the  great  river.  Captain  Tuckey  was  here 
district.  It  abounds  with  gypsum,  lime,  and  obliged  to  desint  from  the  further  orosecution  of 
coal,  and  is  exceedingly  well  watered.  About  his  journey;  and  here,  consequently,  is  the  limit 
2U  miles  up  the  river  Stewiack  veins  of  coal  rise  to  our  knowledge  in  this  quarter  of  tbe  interior 
to  the  surface,  and  freestone,  lime,  and  roofing-  of  Africa.  We  are  not  aware  that  aa/Europeen 
slate  are  found  in  the  same  neighbourhood ;  has  explored  this  river  beyond  20  or  30  miles 
salt-springs  also,  of  considerable  strength,  occur,  from  its  mouth  since  the  time  of  captain  Tudiey. 
There  exist  no  obstacles  to  this  river  being  made  Captain  Owen,  in  his  survey  oc  the  Africai 
navigable  for  boats  of  10  tons'  burden  to  the  shores,  spent  several  days  in  the  Congo,  waiting 
canal.  On  the  northern  branch  of  Gay's  river,  for  a  breese  tliat  would  enaUe  him  to  ascend 
which  falls  into  the  Shubenacadie,  a  valuable  vein  the  stream ;  but  he  could  not  proceed  more  than 
of  coal  has  been  exposed  to  view  by  the  action  of  about  30  miles.  He  observes,  with  r^^ard  to 
the  water;  andiron-ore,  limestone,  and  slate  are  the  country,  that  the  banks  on  either  side  are 
found  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Pine,  spruce,  k>w  and  swampy,  principally  covered  with  two 
and  other  valuable  timber  abound  in  this  quarter,  different  kinds  of  mangroves,  one  a  low  bush, 
and  the  land  is  of  very  superior  quality.  the  other  a  stately  tree ;  there  are  also  many 

COMAYAGUA,  prov.  Central  America,  dist.  kinds  of  palms,  two  of  whidi  bear  fruit,  one  of 
Costa  RicA,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Hon-  them  poisonous.  The  natives  are  perfectly 
duras.    See  Hondubas.  black,  but  their  noaet  are  not  quite  so  flat,  or 
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iSbmr  Itps  to  large,  ai  among  the  generality  of  rast  extent  of  tbe  Acroceraaniaii  moantalnt  and 
negroes  ;  the  elotliing  eonsisti  of  a  single  the  Adriatic  sea  to  the  northward,  and  the  Me- 
wrapper,  of  dvngaree  or  cloth,  round  tbe  loins,  difcerranean  to  the  southward ';  and,  in  clear 
and  mnhrellas  appear  to  be  the  emblems  of  weather,  the  continent  of  Italy  is  visible. 
rank.  They  wear  nnmeroos  charms,  or  **  fe-  ■  Of  the  three  or  four  streamlets  in  the  island, 
tsehes/*  in  which  they  place  great  faith.  In  the  that  called  Potamos,  '*  the  riTer,"  by  way  of 
course  of  the  sarrey,  a  boat  that  had  grounded  pre-eminence,  is  nearest  to  the  ci^  ;  it  rises  in 
on  a  sboal  waa  attacked  by  28  canoes,  with  four  the  chain  of  mountains  running  N.  and  8.,  near 
to  six  men  In  each,  bat  a  Tolley  of  musketry  a  point  called  "  Sinarades,"  and  discharges  itself 
caoaed  them  to  retreat.  The  great  body  of  into  the  harbour,  at  about  two  miles  vw,  of  the 
water  discharged  by  the  Congo  has  scooped  out  city :  from  its  origin  to  its  mouth,  not  including 
a  dmnnel  abinre  Shark  Point  seldom  more  than  its  windings,  it  is  only  five  miles ;  its  depth,  at 
a  mile  across,  but  varying  from  45  to  200  fhthoms  its  month,  is  four  feet  in  the  deepest  part,  its 
m  depth.  The  great  force  of  the  coxreot,  how-  width  fifty.  Stavro  Potamos  is  a  sort  of  water- 
ever,  appears  to  be  superficial ;  it  is  about  four  course,  of  about  the  same  length  as  **  Potamos.* 
miles  an  hoar.  Thirteen  miles  from  the  en-  it  commences  in  the  marshy  valley  of  Gaiderana, 
trance,  the  water  was  perfectly  fresh,  but  of  a  and  opens  into  the  bay  near  Ipso,  at  about  10 
dingy  red  colour.  or  12  miles  from  the  city,  in  a  NW.  direction. 

CORFU,  the  chief  of  the  Ionian  islands,  and  A  stream,  considerably  larger  than  either,  called 
the  seat  of  government,  situated  at  the  month  Tifflo  Potamos,  discharges  itself  into  the  Medi- 
of  the  Adriatic,  150  m.  N.  of  Santa  Maura.  It  terranean,  near  Sidari.  The  Fountains  of  Cries- 
was  very  early  known  as  Drepanum,  or  Dre-  sida  are  supposed  to  be  nearly  upon  the  spot 
panon,  an  epithet  bestowed  on  it  from  its  semi-  where  Homer  places  the  scene  of  the  interview 
circnlar,  or  sidde  shape.  To  this  epithet  sue-  between  Nausicaa  and  Ulysses.  At  30  paces 
ceeded  the  name  of  nacri,  by  reason  of  its  from  its  source  one  of  these  streams  turns  a 
length  from  cape  to  cape  (Bidari  to  Leftineo),  mill.  At  the  distance  of  about  two  iniles,  in  an 
bat  amon|^  the  Greeks  ana  Romans  its  most  easterly  direction  from  tbe  town  of  Corfu,  is  the 
nsoal  des^atiott  was  Corcyra,  from  Corcyra,  usual  watering-place  for  the  shipping,  called 
the  grandaoriiter  of  Neptune.  The  present  Cardachio ;  and  at  about  six  miles  still  further 
name  of  Corfu  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  to  the  B.,  is  Beniue ;  the  stream  is  here  co- 
Greek  verb,  to  overtop,  alluding  to  the  hill,  or  pious  and  the  descent  precipitous.  Lakes  and 
tonet-ltke  rocks,  on  which  the  modem  citsidel  marshes  are  to  be  found  in  all  directions  in  the 
is  built;  tiie  name  being  given  after  the  destruo-  environs  of  the  harbour,  and  amidst  the  valleys 
tion  of  the  eastern  empire.  On  the  M.  and  w.  of  tbe  more  distant  hills.  The  majority  of  these 
the  island  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean,  are  capable  of  bein^  drained  at  a  very  small 
and  on  the  N.  and  l.  hj  the  channel  which  eipense,  and  beoommg  fertile  soil.  The  most 
separates  it  from  Albania,  or  the  ancient  Epirus.  remarkable  is  Val  di  Roppa,  which  lies  about 
This  diannel,  which  runs  nearly  8B.  and  NW.,  seven  miles  from  Corfu  in  a  NW.  direction.  It 
is  about  21  geogri^ical  miles  in  length ;  at  its  is  about  five  miles  long  by  one  broad.  It  bears 
narrowest  or  northerly  entrance,  at  Cape  Karagol,  marks  of  cultivation,  except  in  its  verjr  centre, 
it  is  not  two  miles  across ;  at  the  southerly,  and,  in  fact,  yields  rich  crops  of  corn,  rice,  and 
between  Cape  Bianco  and  Gomenisza,  it  is  grapes ;  but  in  the  depth  of  winter  it  is  almost 
about  seven,  and  at  its  widest  part,  in  the  an  entire  sheet  of  water.  It  dischaiges  its  con- 
neighboufrbood  of  the  town  of  Corfu,  it  does  not  tents,  by  a  small  stream,  into  a  little  bay  on  the 
much  exceed  10  miles  in  breadth.  The  depth  Mediterranean  side,  named  Ermones.  The  si- 
of  the  water,  in  the  deepest  parts,  varies  from  tuatioo  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  irregu- 
40  to  50  fitfhoms.  The  length  of  the  bland  is  larity  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  in  some  places, 
about  35  geographical  miles ;  its  breadth,  at  the  renders  it  even  picturesque.  It  is  the  great 
Borth-easfeem  extremity,  about  12,  containing  resort  of  tbe  garrison  sportsmen,  on  account  of 
80  sqnare  leagues.  Corfu  is  divided  into  four  the  immense  quantity  of  snipe  and  other  water- 
dirtnelB,  or  bailiwicks:  Ist.  Ores,  the  mountain-  fowl  with  which  it  abounds.  There  is  another 
ous  district,  which  lies  to  the  NW.,  and  contains  small  marsh  at  the  N.  end  of  tbe  Val  di  Roppa, 
CasBOpo,  tiie  ancient  Cassiope,  famous  for  a  named  Val  di  Gaiderana.  It  is  of  the  same 
temple  of  Jupiter;  2d.  Agiru,  the  beautiful  dis-  general  character  ;  but  it  empties  its  waters  by 
trict,  sitoated  between  the  western  and  southern  the  Stavro  Potamos.  Of  salt-water  lakes,  the 
parts  at  the  island,  remarkable  for  its  fertility ;  principal  is  at  Govine,  the  old  Venetian  harbour, 
3d.  Meno,  or  the  midland  district,  in  which  is  which  is  screened  by  surrounding  hills  from 
situated  the  city  of  Corfu ;  4tfa.  Lefchimo,  which  almost  every  wind,  and  is  rapidly  filling  up 
lies  to  die  SB.,  and  is  so  called  from  the  ancient  with  sand  and  mud.  The  entrance  is  growing 
Cape  Lebdmna,  now  Cape  Bianco.  narrower  annually,  so  that  large  ships  can  no 

The  aspect  of  Corfu  is  decidedly  mountainous,  longer  enter.    In  1779,  when  the  Ionian  republic 

paiticalariT  towards  the  Mediterranean,  the  part  was  under  the  protection  of  the  two  nations,  a 

opposite  ^e  Albanian  coast  being  of  less  eleva-  Russian  and  an  Ottoman  squadron  anchored 

tioo,  and  presenting  a  hilly  and  sloping  country,  there.    In  February,  1822,  Dr.  Hennen  made 

A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  the  island  a  survey  of  it,  in  a  small  pleasure  yacht  of  less 

frcMn  N.  to  B.,  the  highest  point,  Santa  Dacca,  than  50  tons  burthen,  and  frequently  came  in 

bebff  estimated  at  2000  feet  above  the  sea ;  contact  with  the  mud.    It  is  from  three  to  four 

aaotner  ranee  runs  from  B.  to  W.  across  the  miles  in  circumference,  not  including  its  muddy 

blaad,  the  hiiphest  point  of  which,  called  St.  bank.   The  Venetians  had  their  docks  here,  and 

Salvador,  tbe  PtMnaem,  acoordin^^  to  rome,  or,  the  ditches  and  rome  traces  of  these  works  are 

as  others  think,  the  Istone  of  antiquity,  is  sup-  still  to  be  seen.    The  neighbourhood  is  reckoned 

posed  to  be  from  2800  to  3000  feet  high ;  the  extremely  unhealthy.    At  the  north-westerW  ex- 

riev  froai  ill  tnmmit  is  magnificent,  embracing  a  tremity  of  Lefchimo  district^  there  it  a  lai^ 
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ftill-irafer  like,  called  CDriitieJ  Ihd  <MM  u  preraleiil  from  the  N.,  nnb^i  mi^  ami  iirA. 

DarroWf  lliroa|(ta  whieh  it  dischatgei  its  waten  They  raiely  blow  with  vielenoe  for  mote  than 

Into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Mokt  are  yerf  three  or  foer  days}  those  froai  a  northerlj  point; 

marthj)  and  overflown  with  reedi  and  other  feweepioff  over  the  moontaina  of  Epiros,  are 

aquatic  plants.    Lake  Calaohiopolo,  not  more  eold,  while  ^ote  from  a  southetW  point  are 

than  a  mile,  In  a  direct  line,  fhmi  the  worki,  oppreesively  hoti  aooompanied  witn  mill  and 

may  be  estbnated  at  from  three  to  fonr  miles  in  tain.    Although  the  siroeco  Ml  at  Corfo  is  djI 

circuit*    It  is  celebrated  by  Homer  as  the  hat*  to  be  compared  in  intensity  and  its  effbets  to 

hour  of  the  ancient  l%oBadans.    This  lake,  its  that  eiperienced  in  Sicilr,  yet  there  are  few  who 

fishery,  and  sali-patts,  were  the  property  of  go*  cannot  at  once  dedde  that  this  wind  hai  com- 

vernment }  bat,  in  the  time  of  the  French,  they  menoed,  without  making  any  referenoe  to  ei^ 

exchanged  it  for  the  island  of  Vido,  the  key  of  temal  objects}  while,  by  the  sick  and  the  weakly 

the  harbour^  on  which  they  wished  to  erect  some  convalescent,  its  depressing  effects   are  most 

Works.     Having  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  severely  eiperienced.    Fevers,  especially  of  the 

Corllot  noble,  it  nas  since  been  called  by  his  remittent  and  Intermittent  types^  are  of  fieqaeot 

name,  Calachiopulo.     It  is  also  occasionally  occurrence,  and  much  resemble  those  of  tlie 

called  the  Peseiera,  on  account  of  its  fishery*  West  Indies.    The  plague  has  several  times 

This  lake  is  filling  up  rapidly.    At  ita  mouth  it  appeared,  and  of  28  cases  treated  in  1816,  only 

a  large  ferry-boat,  whwh  is  polled  and  rowed  three  recovered.   The  Corfiotri  are  much  indtned 

across  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers.    On  to  trust  their  diseases  to  nature,  and  tarely  hare 

its  edges  there  were  formerly  eitensive  salt-pans,  recourse  to  a  physician  until  their  disease  be- 

which  were  worked  so  recently  as  1805,  but  they  comes  violent. 

are  now  in  a  rapid  state  of  dreinage  and  cultiva-  The  olive  is  the  principal  production  of  Gorfn, 

tion.    There  is  a  very  extensive  salt-pan  In  the  yielding  In  favourable  vears  nearly  10,000,000 

Lefchimo  district.    The  French  began  cutting  gallons  of  oil.   The  small  grape*  from  which  the 

a  canal,  wiVh  the  view  of  strengthening  their  well  known  dried  currents  are  prepared,  is  nait 

positions  in  the  towu  of  Corfu,  by  forming  a  in  importance)  flax  is  reised  in  ooosadtfable 

fortified  Communication  from  the  lake  of  Cala*  quantities)  but  of  corn  there  is  not* more  than 

ehiopulo  to  the  bay  of  Castrades,  but  it  was  not  rour  months  consumption  grown  in  the  island, 

completed,  and  has  since  been  filled  up.  Various  woods  are  found    in  the  mountains, 

The  mountains  of  Corfh  are  composed  chiefly  though  not  fit  for  sbipKbulldiug  i  among  tbem 

of  a  compact  limestone,  destitute  of  any  organic  are  several  sorts  of  oak«  in  particular  the  balania, 

remains,  but  with  occasional  strata  of   flint,  or  valonia,  tiie  acorn  of  which  affords  a  nsefid 

frecisely  similar  to  the  Albanian  mountains^  dye-«tuff.    Cyprus  and  palm  trees  are  oommoa, 

n  some  places  carbonate  of  lime  alternate!  and  the  plains  in  many  plaoes  are  covered  with- 

with  strata  of  vegetable  earth.    Fibrous,  crystal  the  cactus  Indices,  agnus  caitus,  salvia  pomifbra, 

lited,  and  grenufar  gypsum  abounds  principally^  a  myrtle,  and  other  odoriferous  planti;  potatoes 

disseminated  in  argillaceous  deposita ;  breccia  and  other  vegetables  are  excellent ;  as  are  also 

in  immense  masses,  either  purely  calcareous,  or  the  Uumetous  fruits,  iaeludinc  the  fig,  orange^ 

with  a  mixture  of  silet,  is  to  be  met  in  various  dtron,  pomegranate,  melon)aprlDot»pc«ah»pluai, 

parts  of  the  island  \  in  some  spots  carbonate  of  pear,  spple,  Ac.    Several  medicinal  plants  flou« 

lime  is  mixed  with  nodules  of  sulphur,  or  with^  rish,  such  as  the  colchkum,  hyoaeiamus,  Ac 

coarse  Jasper  \  and  Dr.  Bensa,  in  one  spot,  found  Tliere  are  no  animals  peculiar  to  the  bland, 

the  rare  mineral  dolomite.    There  is  a  quarry  and,  owing  to  the  soaratty  of  pasture,  few  cattle 

of  white  marble  under  the  western  peak  of  8tb  are  maintained.    It  is  a  curiouB  I'aBt,  that  dogs 

Salvador,  of  a  very  fine  grein,  and  well  adapted  are  with  difficulty  raared  i  hares  and  rabbils  are 

to  statuary  {  and  variegated  ma^rble  is  found  in  met  with,  but  deer  and  other  large  game  are 

small  masses,  widely  scattered.    The  substance  unknown.    Birds  of  prey,  aodpitres,  are  rare  in 

known  on  the  continent  as  alabaster  of  Corfu,  Corfu.   The  vulture  ia  sometimes  met  with,  and 

is  a  fine  grpsum.   The  lesser  hllU  consist  mostlv  hawks  an^  owls  are  oooanonally  snaui    Of  tlm 

of  an  argiliaceous  soil,  mixed  with  lime,  whicn  orders  pica,  cUraoes,  and  pasasres,  the  variaty  to 

clay,  indeed,  forms  the  substratum  to  ail  the  be  met  with  (particularly  of  the  latter)  is  very 

luw  and  cultivated  lands  in  the  Island,  which  great ;  and  they  are  almost  iadiscriminat^y  used 

are  principally  a  stiff  tenacious  clay,  extremely  for  food  by  the  Corfioto.    Among  the  KuUiits^ 

productive.    The  island  is  not  apparentlv  or  the  domestic  fowls  are  good  and  plentiful ;  hut 

volcanic  production,  but  would  appear  to  nave  the  turk^  b  piindpally  imported  from  Aibanb 

been  separated  from  the  main  land  by  some  and  the  Morea.    Pigeons,  both  tame  and  wild, 

violent  Convulsion  of   nature.     Earthquakes,  of  different  speciee,  are  found  in  vast  numbenh 

however,  are  not  uncommon ;  in  1746  one  shock  Partridges,  both  of  the  common  and  red-lc^gged 

waj  so  severe  as  to  destroy  the  palace,  bbhop's  kind,  are  plenflfol.     The  tctrao  aoturnix  (or 

house,  and  many  other  buifdinps.    In  May,  1819,  quail,  a  migratory  bird)  is,  in  the  season,  very 

a  severe  shock,  in  the  interior  of  the  bland,  abundant,  as  are  most  of  the  migratory  birds  of 

stopped  a  copious  spring.    The  great  earthquake  Europe.    The  scolopax  rusticDla,  or  woodcock, 

which  lately  damaged  Santa  Maura  and  Zante,  b  found  In  great  profusion ;  maay»  abo,  are  im*- 

was  not  felt  at  Corfu*  ported  from  Albania.    Snipe,  red^ank»  plover, 

The  climate  of  Corfu  b  nearly  tropical ;  it  and  other  species  of  scolopax,  are  abundant, 

appears  there  Is  not  a  month  in  the  year  in  Of  the  anserefc,  or  water-fowl,  the  eupply  b 

which  rain  does  not  fall  for  some  days.    SnoW  immense.,  including  many  species  of  the  anas  or 

very  seldom  falls,  but  sometimes  the  summit  of  duck  tribe,  as  wild  diick,  widgeon,  teal,  &c.    In 

St.  Salvador  b  covered  in  patches  for  ten  or  the  markets  of  Corfu  is  fourKl  a  variety  of  Mi, 

twelve  days.    The  most  frequent  winds  of  winter  the  principal  of  which  are  as  follows  ! — the 

and  autumn,  as  felt  In  the  town  of  Corfu,  are  skate,  dog-fish,  the  sea-horse,  various  kinds  of 

B.,  B8B.>  8.,  and  8B.    In  spring  they  are  most  eeb  and  iwoi:d-fl8h>  the  johtt'^ory,  tha  plakc, 
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tbaaoUi  ▼ariow  species  of  the  tparus^  or  gilt-    uaoallxmade  of  blue  or  marone-coloored  veWet, 

hud,  the  perchi   mackerel,   the  bonito,  the    with  a  double  row  of  hanging  gold  or  itlver  but- 

dotpbiii,  and  the  mullet  of  the  Romans,  the    toua,  descending  from  the  shoulder  to  the  waist, 

sooioTj,  the  trout,  pike,  tench,  and  the  roach,    generally  bordered  with  broad  eold  lace,  and 

The  river  fish  are  not  natives,  but  imported  from    fastened  with  a  sash  of  coloured  silk ;  cossack 

Albania.    The  most  noted  fish  of  Corfu  is  the    trowsers,  cut  short  at  the  knee,  or  the  white 

mugil  oephalua ;  st&r-fish  and  echinus,  axe  verj    Albanian  kelt  or  petticoat,  white  stockings,  and 

sboDdant    Many  of  this  class  are  dried,  and    buckled  shoes,  complete  the  dress.    The  hair  i^ 

lie  a  oonuDOD  ertide  of  food ;  the  crab,  craw-    worn  floating  on  tlie  shoulders  by  the  men,  and 

Bsb,  and  shrimp  are  abundant ;  and  the  lobster    by  the  women  platt«Hl  and  hanging  down  to  the 

ii  frequently  met  with,  as  well  ^  the  oyster,    heels,  and  a  handkerchief  on  the  head.    The 

muscle,  and  scallop.    Most  of  the  fish  expoeea    women  are  loaded  with  as  much  clothes  of  coarse 

for  sale  in  Corfu  oome  from  the  coast  of  Albania,    cotton,  silk,  or  brocade,  as  they  can  procure  i 

The  Corfiots  assert,  that  since  the  last  siege  the    and  are  panionately  fond  of  every  species  of 

flih  have   been    frightened    away  from  their    ornament,  especially  necklaces,  earrings,    and 

iboies.    The  principal  places  for  catchine  fish    girdle-buckles.    The  vests  are  made  like  those 

areCalachu>pu  o,Govino,  and  the  neighbourhood    of  the  men,  of  rich  velvet,  ornamented  with  gold 
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called  splooo.  Coral  is  found  in  small  quaur  petticoat!  are  of  pink  or  blue,  richly  bordered 
titles  near  Cape  Sidero 'and  Cape  Bianco:  it  was  and  spangled;  high-beeled  shoes,  with  very 
fbnnerly  an  object  of  commerce.  Coralline  is  large  silver  buckles,  complete  the  attire.  Many 
•bo  found  upon  the  coast  of  Corfu;  and  sponse  of  them  tinge  the  nails  and  tips  of  the  fingers 
sod  many  otner  zoophytes,  are  abundant.  Ve-  of  a  pink  colour,  and  the  practice  of  inserting 
BomoQs  reptiles  are  either  unknown,  or  very  scarce  powdered  antimony  along  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
it  Corfu,  out  the  island  abounds  with  insects*  lids  is  very  common,  especially  among  such  as 

AaKtngst  the  most  interesting  amusements  come  from  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.   Mats 

of  the  Corfiots  is  the  '*  chiostra  publica.^    This  spread  on  tlie  floors  are  in  use  among  the  poor- 

B  an  imitation   of   the  former  knightly  cus-  est  classes;  but,  generally  speaking,  in  the  town, 

torn  of  tilting  at  the  ring.    A  long  course,  of  and  in  the  better  order  of  houses  in  the  villages, 

strong  wood-work,  is  ere<^  on  the  esplanaide ;  ihere  is  to  be  found  a  good  bed,  stufled  with 

aboat  two-thirds  of  the  way  a  string  is  drawn  wool,  hair,  or  straw,  and  j^aced  either  on  a  regu- 

acrosi  on  the  tops  of  two  elevated  posts,  and  ]ar  bedstead,  or  on  boards  and  tressels.     The 

from  it  is  suspended  the  ring ;  the  latter  is  Greek  females  pride  themselves  on  the  elegance 

drrided  into  a  number  of  circles,  and  the  candi-  of  their  beds ;  they  are  covered  with  silk,  and 

tfateiwholut  nearest  and  fairest  in  the  inner  one,  embroidered  counterpanes,  &c.,  and  with  orna- 

visfl  the  prise,  which  is  sometimes  a  sword  of  mental  pillows,  in  proportion  to  the  fortune  of 

pest  falne.    Seats  are  erected  on  each  side  the  the  owner.    A  few  chairs,  tables,  and  chests  of 

coone,  for  the  accomn^Klation  of  the  spectators,  drawers  of  an  ordinary  description,  a  copper 

Is  front  of  the  rine  are  seated  the  judges.    This  cooking  kettle,  and  some  earthen  ppts  and  pans 

eeremooy  is  attended  by  all  the  principal  people^  of  a  very  coarse  kind,  complete  their  furhiture. 
together  with  a  vast  concourse  of  the  lower       The  Greek  diurch  is  the  predominant  faith  of 

wdcfs.    At  Corfu  there  is  a  public  university,  the  islanders ;  of  Jews  there  are  about  5000  iik 

slao  aa  eoslesiastical  seminary  for  the  education  the  island,  who  are  cordiallv  hated  by  the  Cor- 

of  joang  men  intended  for  the  priesthood  of  the  flots.    The  cathedral  has  a  cnapter  composed  of 

Greek  cbarch.    The  present  population  of  the  six  canons,  who  elect  a  grand  vicar.    The  Latin 

iaUad  is  estimated  at  66,000«  and  Greek  churches  at  Corfu  have  had  many 

The  Corfiots  are  abstemious  in  their  diet,  quarrels    on   the   score    of  superiority;    but 

bvt  passionatelT  attached  to  smoking  tobacco.  Paul  UI.  enjoined  his  clergy  to  cease  all  further 

I^SBong  is  a  mourite  amasement,  and  Uieir  quarrels:    since,  the  Greek  church 


amnsement,  and  their  quarrels:    since^  the  Greek  church  has  never 

■atiosal  dance  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  been  subject  to  any  persecutions,  and  during 

tbea&cieBt  Pbyrric  dance;  the  theatre,  singing.  Passion-week,  the  Catholic  and  Greek  churches 

Bone, and  villajire  iites,  are  also  favourite  amuse-  have  alternate  processions  on  the  esplanade. 
Bieoik    Their  instruments  are  the  fife,  lute,        CORFU,  chieftn*  of  the  above  island.  Viewed 

t«tar,  riolin,  and  drum.    The  dress  of  the  Cor-  from  the  shore,  or  from  a  vessel  in  mid-channel, 

Hoto  ii  much  improved  within  these  few  vears,  the  mountains  appear  to  form  a  boundary,  like 

•>  far  as  the  higher  orders  are  oonoerned,  and  an  amphitheatre,  to  the  bay  where  the  city  of 

we  English  and  French  faahbns  are  adopted  Corfu  stands,  while  on  the  NW.  of  the  bay  the 

■noDg  them ;  but  the  peasantry  have  made  no  shore  rises  abruptly^  and  is  here  and  there  dotted 

•iteration  in  their  dress  for  centuries.    It  chiefly  with  olive-groves  and  wild  looking  straggling 

ooBwii  of  a  wide  capot  of  thick  felt.     The  villages ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  the 

<>pot  is  very  rarely  taken  off;  the  under  dress  is  snow-c&pped  mountains  of  Albaniai  with   the 

avoollen  veat»  )arg«  breeches  of  coarse  cottoil,  ancient  Buthrotum  at  their  feet,  rise  in  towering 

<^«i  tborak6,  with  ck>th  leggings,  and  a  coarse  magnificence»  There  are  three  islands  in  the  bar- 

■*Ddal  of  andressed  hide^  seourcSI  bv  thongs  or  hour  of  Corfu  eiteoding  from  the  promontory  of 

*i|lioe of  half-dfessed  leather  soaroelv  less  rude.  Cape  Mandrache  to  Cape  Karagot;  situated 

^oesettiers,  whether  Albanians,  Moreots,  or  between  these  capes,  and  forming  a  road  for 

flUMfs,  retain  some  traces  of  their  native  cos*  shippine,  and  a  dcienoe,  is  Vido  (the  Ptychta  of 

*^  as  the  red  sKull-oap,  the  turban,  &oi    A  the  ancients),  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circum- 

pidje  or  aoDOi  o(  silk  or  ootton,  is  almost  inva-  ferenoe,  and  one  mile  distant  from  tiie  town ;  it 

nabljf  won  nmUd  the  waist  by  both  sexes.   The  b  proteeted  by  five  forts,  and.  garrisoned  by  a 

Ktter  rinwBi  wear   •  doable-breasted   tet^  company  of  British  troopii    Candilonipoi  is  « 
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ttiere  rock,  within  caoDoo-iihot  of  Vido,  and  St.    late,  these  incumbrances  have  been  removed, 
Demetrius,  or  Quarantine  Island,  is  about  two    and  very  few  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  the  more 
miles  east  of  Vido,  and  one  and  a  half  from  the    frequented  streets.     The  number  of  relig>OQt 
mouth  of  the  Govino  harbour  or  bay,  which    edifices  is  very  considerable,  but  the  metropoUtan 
latter  has  a  narrow  entrance  defended  by  a  bat-    church  of  the  Greeks  possesses  a  great  treasure 
tery.    Govino  Bay  is  surrounded  by  mountains    in  the  body  of  St.  spiridipn^,  patron  of  the 
and  bills,  and  may  be  considered  the  chief  naval    island.     The  senate-house  is  a   plain  square 
station  of  the  islands.   The  city  of  Corfu,  which    building,  in  which  also  the  courts  of  law  are 
the  inhabitants  say  was  founded  by  iEneas,  is    held.     The  palaces   of  St.   Michael   and    St. 
built  on  an  irregular  promontory,  sloping  to'the    Georg;e,  occupying  one  side  of  the  esplanade, 
M\v.,  which  juts  out  nearly  from  the  central  part    along  which  its  front  extends,  is  built  of  Malta 
of  the  island  on  its  eastern  shore.    The  citadel    stone,  and  ornamented  with  a  colonnade  of  fluted 
is  remarkable  for  two  rockyeminences,  which  add    Doric.    On  the  w.  side  is  a  line  of  uniformly- 
greatty  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.    The  triangu-    built  houses,  arched  and   pilastered,  so  as  to 
lar  promontory  was  by  nature  peninsular,  but  It    form  a  fine  combination  with  the  palace;  the 
has  been  completely  separated  from  the  main,  whole  being  nearly  a  parallelogram,  two  sides  of 
land   by  a  military  work  or  ditch,  but  at  its    which  are  built  and  the  other  open,  with  gronndi 
southern  end  there  is  a  wall  which  cuts  off  the    tastefully  laid  out  in  the  centre.    The  theatre 
communication.     The  communication  with  the    was  originally  built  for  an  exchange, 
esplanade  is  by  a  drawbridge.    Within  the  cita-        CORNWALLIS,   tn«    British    N.    America, 
del,  whose  circumference  is  180  yards,  are  the    King's  co.  Nova  Scotia.    Cultivated  acres  13,100. 
old  palace,  an  armoury  (now  used  as  an  English    Pop.  4404.    It  lies  between  Horton  and  Ayles- 
chapel  and  school),  barrack,  artillery  stores,  an    ford,  along  the  Minas  basin  and  Bay  of  Pundj. 
hospital,  several  houses,  formerly  private  property,     It  is  well  watered  by  several  rivers,  and  the  land 
but  now  occupied  by  officers  connected  with  the    throughout  is  of  the  best  quality,  every  farm 
government  or  the  army,  and  one  or  two  churches    having  a  proportion  of  dike,  meadow,  and  upland, 
of  the  Greek  religion.     The  esplansde  com-    whereby  the  farmers  are  enabled  to  keep  laige 
mences  st  the  ditch  which  insulates  the  citadel ;    stocks  of  cattle.    There  are  numerous  and  pro- 
it  is  a  piece  of  ground  extending  in  length  from    ductive  orchards ;  and  this  tnship.,  from  its  ex- 
shore  i  to  shore,  about  450  yards.    It  is  not  quite    traordinary  fertility,  has  been  styled  the  garden 
level,  but  slopes  in  a  verv  gradual  manner  from    of  the  province.    There  are  in  it  one  episcopal, 
tl^e  southern  to  the  northern  shore.    It  is  per-    one  presbyterian,  one   independent,  and   three 
fectly  free  from  buildings  on  the  southern  side;    baptist  chapels;  also,  sixteen  saw-mills,  eleven 
on  the  northern,  are  situated  the  new  palace  and    grist-mills,    one    oat-mill,    and    two     carding 
the  old  hospital.    The  breadth  of  the  esplanade    macliines. 

from  B.  to  w.,  or  from  the  ditch  of  the  citadel        COSSYAHS,  or  Cossxahs.    See  Chirra. 
to  the  commencement  of  the  town,  is  about  180        COUPANG,  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Dutch 
yards.     This  space  forms  the  parade  for  the    on  the  island  of  Timor.    Lat.  10.  N.  Long.  123. 
troops :  and  has  of  late  been  much  improved  by    30.  b.  It  is  situated  on  the  s.  side  of  a  capacious 
levelling  and  ornamental  planting,  and  by  the    bay,  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  island, 
erection  of  an  elegant  fountain  over  a  tank.    Vessels  of  any  burthen  may  anchor  in  safety,  ex- 
situated  towards  its  southern  extremity.    A  car-    cepting  when  the  NW.  monsoon  blows,  in  which 
riage  drive  has  been  formed  round  it,  and  it  has    season  they  usually  find  convenient  shelter  under 
bea>me  a  place  of  common  resort  for  the  iuha-    the  lee  of  a  small  adjacent  island  named  Pulo 
bitants  and  the  garrison,  for  their  walks  and    Semao.    The  view  of  the  town  from  the  anchor- 
rides.    The  population  is  estimated  at  16,000.       age  does  not  impress  the  stranger  with  a  very 
At  the  extremity  of  the  town  is  the  new  fort,    favourable  idea  of  the  industry  or  enterprise  of 
built  at  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,    its  inhabitants.    On  the  left  bank  of  a  small 
but  commanded  by  Mount  Abraham,  a  hill  at  a    rapid  river,  is  a  madreporic  rock  of  some  eleva- 
small  distance  from  the  walls.     Towards  the    tion,  whereon  is  built  Fort  Concordia,  which 
land  side  are  chains  of  outworks  and  forts  ex-    commands  the   town ;    but  being  itself   corn- 
tending  from  the  city  to  lake  Chalichiopolo ;    manded  by  more  elevated  ground  to  the  west- 
beyond  these  the  French  constructed  strong  lines    ward,  it  could  not  be  of  much  avail  in  repelling 
defended  by  bastions  and  redoubts,  with  a  deep    the  hostile  attacks  of  a  disciplined  force.    On  ap- 
wet  ditch  extending  from  the  suburb  of  Cas*    proaching  nearer  to  the  town  its  aspect  improves, 
trades  almost  across  the  isthmus.    Corfu  city.    The  residence  of  Mr.  Bechade,  a  Chinese  tem- 
especiallyon  its  flanks,  is  a  labyrinth.    In  the    pie,  and  some  other  good  buildings,  tend    to 
centre,  or  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the    embellish  the  Marina,  where  a  commodious  mny 
citadel,  is  a  range  of  tolerably  good-looking    now  completed,  will  be  of  much  advantage  to 
houses,  with  piaszas,  having  an  eastern  aspect ;    stran^rs.    The  principal  street,  parallel   with 
from  behind  tnese,two  or  three  principal  streets^    the  right  bank  of  the  nver,  contains  some  good 
and  as  many  of  a  secondary  character,  run  from    houses,  a  few  of  which  are  in  repair,  but  by  far 
K.  to  w. ;  these  are  irregularly  crossed  by  streets    the  greater  part  are  more  or  less  dilapidated. 
And  lanes,  narrow,  straggling,  and  following  no    Here  are  situated  the  church,  and  the  habtta- 
precise  direction ;  being  built,  apparently,  as  the    tions  of  the  resident,  the  secretary,  and  others 
natural  form  of  the  ground  admitted.    In  these    connected  with  government.    Rows  of  trees  au^ 
irregular  passages,  the  gables  of  some  of  the    on  each  side  of  the  stre^,  affording  an  agreeable 
liouses,  and  the  fronts  of  others,  are  intermixed ;    shade.    The  other  streets,  if  they  deserve  the 
some    are    approachable    by  steps    artificially    name,  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  houses 
fornied,  and  others  by  ledges  of  the  rock,  which,    formed  chiefly  of  bamboo.    The  town  is  i»ell 
by  time  and  a  little  manual  labour,  are  converted    supplied  with  water  from  the  river,  which   is 
into  rude  stain.    Formerly,  outside  staircases    fresh  at  a  very  little  distance  from  its  mouth. 
projected  from  almot t  all  the  houses ;  but  of   The  principal  part  of  the  town  t»  on  the  ri^c 
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bank,  bat  there  is  a  oonsidenible  number  of  country  U  variouf .  On  the  shore  of  the  Chig^ 
houses  on  the  left  bank  also,  and  a  communica-  necto  Channel  and  Comberlsnd  Basin,  there 
tiou  exists  by  means  of  a  bamboo  brid^.  The  are  considerable  tracts  of  valuable  marsh  land, 
river  nsen  amon^  the  mountains  to  the  south-  The  upland  is  in  general  of  very  superior 
ward,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  bav.  Its  quality,  of  which  a  large  tract,  quite  through 
banks,  for  several  miles,  are  cultivated ;  and,  the  country,  from  Minudie  to  Tatmagoucbe,  re- 
viewed from  the  rising  ground  behind  the  town,  mains  ungranted,  and  at  the  disposal  of  the 
tber  have  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  The  crown.  Coal,  lime,  and  gypsum,  are  found 
steep  shelving  sides,  in  whidi  rice  is  chieflj  almost  everywhere.  Iron  ore  is  indicated  in 
grown,  are  formed  into  terraces,  and  well  irn-  several  places,  and  copper  ore  at  Toney's  river ; 
gated.  At  the  bottom  of  the  glen  (as  it  may  be  and  there  are  good  salt  springs  at  Phillip  river. 
called),  the  cocoa,  the  palmyra,  the  banana.  This  county  is  remarkably  well  watered,  being 
the  br«id- fruit,  the  orange,  and  the  lemon-tree,  traversed  by  several  rivers,  and  it  has  several 
flourish  luxuriantly,  and  diflTuse  an  air  of  happi-  fine  harbours  on  both  its  shores.  The  settle- 
neis  and  plenty  around  the  peaceful-looking  ment  of  Fort  Lawrence  consists  principally  of 
habitations,  which  are  strewed  pretty  thickly  on  dike  land,  and  is  one  of  the  most  productive  in 
both  sides  of  the  river.  The  chief  mode  of  agri-  Nova  Scotia.  Vast  quantities  of  hay  are  raised, 
cttUare  practised  is  curious.  To  prepare  a  field  and  herds  of  cattle  fed,  upon  these  lands,  and 
for  the  reception  of  rice,  roaice,  or  wheat,  a  herd  the  farmers  are  generally  wealthy  and  inde- 
of  buffalocM  are  turned  into  it,  and  chased  to  pendent.  The  settlements  on  the  Maccan,  the 
and  fro,  until  the  ground  is  imagined  to  be  suffi-  Kappan,  the  Hibbert  river,  and  the  Minudie, con- 
cieDtly  wrought ;  and  notwithstanding  this  sist  principally  of  the  same  quality  of  land.  The 
slovenly  system  of  husbandry,  the  fertile  earth  settlement  at  Minudie  is  composed  of  Acadians, 
jield*  an  abundant  return.  The  inhabitants  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  escaped  the  geoe- 
Coupang  are  a  very  heterogeneous  mass,  being  ral  expulsion  of  that  people  in  1755.  They 
composed, — lst,of  a  mixture  of  Dutch  and  Malay  are  temperate  and  industrious,  forming  a  little 
blood,  to  which  class  belong  the  resident,  the  distinct  community,  and  pursuing  their  own  cus- 
ieaetary,  and  other  public  functionaries ;  2dly,  toms,  language,  and  religion,  with  remarkable 
the  unmixed  Malay ;  3dly,  Chinese,  of  which  ore  pertinacity*.  Great  quantities  of  shad  are  taken 
a  considerable  number;  4thly,  a  mixture  of  the  at  Minudie,  in  weirs  in  the  flats,  which  are  ex- 
Chinese  and  Malay.  There  are  few  Europeans:  posed  at  low  watei.  A  quarrv  of  ^indstones  is 
Mr.  Bechade,  a  merchant,  Mr.  Madeod,  a  natu-  worked  to  a  great  extent  in  the  neighbourhood, 
ralift,  and  the  ex-secretary  of  Banda,  a  pure  and  the  stones  exported  in  large  quantities  to 
Dstchman,  being  the  only  white  inhabitantM.  the  United  States.  Coal  also  is  found  here,  and 
The  population  must  be  very  considerable,  par-  if  properly  worked  might  supply  the  demand  of 
ticiUarly  of  the  Malays ;  as,  on  walking  through  St.  John  and  all  the  places  on  the  Bay  of  Fondy. 
the  streets,  great  numbers  of  sturdy  fellows  are  The  county  of  Cumberland  is  well  intersected  by 
■let  with,  who  Ae  either  loitering  about,  per-  roads  in  all  directions.  The  great  road  from 
fectly  idle,  or  triflingly  employed  in  selling  fruit  Halifax  to  Quebec  runs  quite  through  it.  Al- 
and confectionary.  Their  wants  are  few,  and  though  containing  some  of  the  ridiest  land, 
easily  satisfied.  They  appear  to  be  as  much  agriculture,  with  the  exception  of  meadow  and 
enamoured  with  the  delightful  farniente,  as  the  gracing,  is  not  as  extensively  followed  as  it 
Neapolitan  lazzaroni,  to  whom,  in  this  and  in  might  be.  Little  grain  is  exported  from  this 
other  points  of  character,'  they  bear  a  strong  county,  but  the  export  of  beef  and  butter  is 
lesembiance.     The    Chinese,  who  are  chiefly  considerable. 

Bechanics,  work  industriously  on  their  arrival ;  CUTTUP,  ter.  Central  Africa,  oountnf  of 
they  soon,  however,  quit  their  original  trade,  Zegze^,  s.  of  Sackatoo,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
preferring  to  wander  about  the  country  as  chap-  finest  m  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  compound 
neo,  bartering  various  articles  for  honey  and  of  500  villages,  or  clusters  of  houses,  which 
hees*-wax.  The  tn.  is  consequently  very  badly  cover  a  beautiful  plain,  and  form  the  market  for 
supplied  with  artificers.  Except  the  Chinese,  a  great  extent  of  countey.  Further  south,  how- 
til  the  inhabitants  are,  or  profess  to  be,  Chris-  ever,  there  is  stated  to  be  a  rugged  and  moun- 
tians,  having  been  converted  through  the  instru*  tainous  region  inhabited  by  the  Yam-yams,  a 
mentality  of  the  missionaries,  who  are  sent  here,  savage  race,  represented  as  cannibals,  and  who, 
ud  to  the  neighbouring  islands,  by  the  Dutch  some  time  ago,  had  killed  and  eaten  a  whole 
fovenment,  from  whiui  they  receive  a  very  caravan.  The  same  people  are  mentioned  six 
slender  salary.  They  are  in  general  much  re-  centuries  ago  by  Edrisi,  as  bearing  the  same 
Bpected  by  the  natives,  and  are  enabled  to  live  character. 

ven  comfortabW.  CUZCO,  city,  S.  America,  and  grand  metro- 
CUMBERLAND,  co.  British  N.  America,  politan  seat  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Peru,  is 
Nova  Scotia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  NW.  by  the  situated  B.  of  the  provinces  of  Guamanga  and 
Chignecto  Channel,  Cumberland  Basin,  the  Guanca-Velica,  250  m.  from  Point  Islay,  near 
Miasiguash  river,  and  the  boundary  line  between  Arequipa,  and  somewhat  deep  in  the  interior. 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  which  runs  Lat.  13.  30.  8.  Long.  71.  20.  W.  It  is  placed 
from  the  source  of  that  river  to  Bav  Verte ;  on  upon  a  knot  of  the  loftiest  Andes,  the  summits 
the  s.,  by  the  Straits  of  Northumberland ;  on  of  which  are  enveloped  in  eternal  snow,  but  se- 
thesB.  by  the  county  of  Halifax;  and  on  the  parated  by  valleys,  and  even  extended  plains, 
8W.  by  the  tnshp.  of  Tansborough,  and  part  of  rich  in  pasturage,  and  in  the  grain  of  the  tem- 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Cultivated  acres  29,308.  perate  climates.  The  Peruvian  fabrics  of  wool- 
Pop.  5356.  It  contains  three  tnshps.,  Amherst,  lens  and  of  cordovan  leather  exist  on  a  more 
Wallace,  and  Pamborough,  besides  the  several  extended  scale  than  in  any  of  the  other  pro- 
settlements  of  Fort  Lawrence,  Maccan,  Nappan,  vinces.  The  imperial  city  of  Cusco,  even  in  its 
Minudie,  West  Chester,  &c    The  soil  of  this  fallen  state,  is  still  handsome,  and  even  splendid. 

StTn.tllBMT.  K 
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The  caihedral  b  described  as  a  noble  pile.   The  popttlation  had  scarcely  time  to  make   tlieir 

DomiDioan  church  hat  beeo  built  from  the  mate-  escape,  when  it  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes, 

rials  of  the  ancient  temple,  on  the  same  site,  No  account  has  yet  been  received  of  its  rertval. 
and  the  altar  has  taken  place  of  the  ima^  of        CYRENE,  formerly  a  celebrated  town.  North 

ito  deity.    On  an  eminence,  are  the  walls  of  Africa,  now  an  interesting  group  of  ruins  in 

the  fortress  of  the  Incas,  raised  to  a  great  height,  fiarca.     Lat.  32.  50.  N.  Long.  21.  49.  B.    The 

and  built  of  astonishing  masses  of  stone.  Cuxco  foundation  of  Cyrene  dates  about  b.  c.  628, 

Is  stated  by  Mr.  Jacob  to  contain  82,000  inha-  when,  according   to  Herodotus,   a   colony  of 

bitants,  of  whom  three-fourths  are  pure  Indians,  Greeks  from  the  Egean  Isles,  under  Battos, 

the  rest  mestiios,with  only  a  small  and  diminish-  were  conducted  by  the  Libran  nomades  to  this 

ing  proportion  of  Spaniards.    The  manufactures  delightful  spot,  then  called  Irasa.  Other  migra- 

are  considerable.    Cuxco  threw  off  the  Spanish  tions   from  Greece    subsequently  took   place, 

yoke  earlier  than  Lima,  but  the  city  was  soon  The  state  of  Barca  was  founded  bj  a  diyiaion  of 

retaken  by  the  royalists,  and  remained  with  them  the  colonists.    In  the  time  of  Aristotle,  Cyrene 

till  the  final  otinction  of  their  power.  This  city  was  a  republic,  and  Strabo  states,  that  the 

S'ves  name  to  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  the  Cyreneans  continued  to  be  governed  bv  their 
dependent  state  of  Estado  sua  Peruano.  See  own  laws  till  the  reduction  of  Esypt  by  the 
EsTAiK)  SCO  Peru  Alto.  Macedonians.  After  the  death  of  Alexander, 
CVDONlA,atown  which  has  recently  sprung  Cyrene  seems  to  have  been  comprised,  with 
up  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  the  coast  Egypt  and  Lybia,  in  the  vice-royalty  of  Ptolemy 
of  Mitylene.  Half  a  century  ago  it  was  a  poor  Lagos,  and  it  continued  to  form  part  of  the  em- 
village,  when  a  Greek  native,  of  the  name  of  pire  of  the  Ptolemies  till  it  was  made  over  by 
Econumos,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Porte  Ptolemy  Physcon  to  his  illegitimate  aon,  Apion, 
a  firman,  by  which  his  countrymen  on  this  spot  who,  on  his  death,  bequeathed  the  Cyrenaica  to 
enjoyed  a  protection,  and  even  privileges,  else-  the  Romans.  The  most  flourishing  period  of 
where  denied.  Under  these  immunities,  and  Cyrene  was  probablv  that  of  the  rtoleuaie 
under  the  wise  measures  of  Economos,  who  be-  dynasty.  To  what  arcunutances  its  desertion 
came  the  governor,  Cydonia  rose  to  be  a  sort  of  is  attributable  it  does  not  appear ;  but  in  the 
capital  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  centre  of  all  the  fifth  century  it  had  become  a  mass  of  ruin ;  and 
measures  taken  for  their  renovation  as  a  people,  its  wealth  and  honours  were  transferred  to  the 
A  college  was  established  there,  which  was  soon  episcopal  city  of  Ptolemais.  The  ruins  of  Cyrenei 
crowded  with  youths  ambitious  to  revive  the  which  may  be  said  to  be  a  recent  discovery,  are 
ancient  glory  of  the  Grecian  name.  The  adjacent  '  finely  situated  on  a  high  teble  plab,  descending 
country  was  brought  into  a  state  of  high  cultiva-  abruptly  towards  the  sea,  by  suooessive  stages, 
tion ;  targe  manufactories  of  oil  and  soap  were  along  each  of  which  is  a  smooth  rocky  path,  still 
established.  In  1820  Cydonia  was  estimated  to  marked  by  the  wheels  of  the  ancient  chariots. 
contain  35,000  inhabitants :  the  houses  were  The  view  from  the  brow  of  the  eminenoe,  up- 
well  built  of  stone,  though,  from  the  neglect  of  wards  of  2000  feet  high,  over  the  rocks,  plains, 
forming  an  original  plan,  they  were  arranged  and  the  distant  Mediterranean,  is  singularly 
without  order,  and  without  any  preventive  against  beautiful.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  spacious 
the  accumulation  of  filth.  The  population  was  amphitheatre,  numerous  statues,  and  several 
entirelv  Greek,  and  formed  a  sort  of  independent  fine  springs,  particularly  one  called  the  Fountain 
republic,  governed  by  its  own  magistrates,  and  of  Apollo,  much  resorted  to  by  the  wanderiiig 
paying  merely  a  tribute  to  the  Porte.  Next  Arabs;  but  the  city  is  totally  destitute  of  per- 
year,  on  occasion  of  the  general  rising  of  tlie  manent  inhabitants.  The  most  remarkable  fea- 
Greek  nation,  the  pacha  oiBrusa  sent  a  body  of  ture  in  Cyrene  consists  of  its  necropolis,  or  dty 
troops  to  occupy  the  place ;  a  step  which  induced  of  tombs.  Eight  or  nine  rows  of  sepoldiral 
most  of  the  inhabitants  to  abandon  it,  and  seek  grottoes  are  arranged  in  terraces  along  the 
shelter  on  the  neighbouring  islet  of  Mosconissi.  mountain.  Around  them  are  grouped  tombs 
A  general  descent  being^  soon  after  made  by  the  and  sarcophagi,  rich  in  ornaments  and  inscrip- 
Greek  fleet,  the  Turkish  garrison  was  driven  tions,  and  extending  for  a  mile  and  a  half  akmg 
out ;  but  in  retreating,  they  set  fire  to  the  city  the  road  leading  to  Cvrene,  so  as  to  present  the 
in  more  than  twenty  places ;  and  the  native  appearance  of  gay  and  splendid  streets. 


D. 

DAR  FUR*  or  Das  Foon  (the  Country  of  In  that  part  where  Mr.  Browne  resided  there 

Poor).    This  kingdom  of  Central  Africa  was  are  neither  lakes,  rivers,  nor  marshes,  and  the 

scarcely  known  even  by  name  to  Europeans  till  only  water  is  obtained  from  wells ;  but  when  the 

the  close  of  the  last  century.    For  moat  of  the  rains  commence,  which  last  from  the  middle  of 

information  we  have  concerning  it  we  are  in-  June  till  the  middle  of  September,  the  dry 

debted  to    the  African    traveller,  Mr.  W.  G.  sandy  soil  is  soon  converted  mto  green  fields 

Browne,  who,  urged  by  the  spirit  of  adventure,  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  torrento  of 

attempted  to  penetrate  from  Egypt  by  that  route  (greater  or  smaller  volume  intersect  the  country 

into  the  interior.    The  furthest  point  to  which  m    all    directions.    Water,  however,   abounds 

he  was  permitted  to  penetrate  was  Cobbeh,  the  throughout  the  year  in  the  southern  districts, 

chief  residence  of  the  merchants,  situated  in  At  the  beginning  of  the  harif  or  wet  season,  the 

Lat.  14.  II.  N.,  Long.  28.  8.  e.    See  Cobbsk.  sultan  goes  out  with  his  meleks  (governors),  and 

The  surface  ojf  the  country  is  highly  diversified,  the  rest  of  his  train,  and  while  the  people  are 
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employ  ito  tarniflg  «p  the  grooild,  ttid  sowing  Prdvisiona  are  pleotifa],  and  dorifif  ihtf  tMM 

the  leed,  he  itiabn  several  holes  with  his  own  thai  the  caratans  remaifi  there*  a  daily  tnarkel 

band.    The  crop  of  millet  is  harvested  in  two  is  held.    At  other  times,  it  is  a  place  of  no  tm- 

months;  wheat  requires  three^  and  is  little  cul-  portanoe.    There  are  two  other  roads  lending 

tirated ;  rice  grows  spontaneously!  and  is  little  from  the  centre  of  Dar  Poor  to  Egjrpty  without 

Tslued,   though   of   superior  quality*    Maiae,  passing  through  this  place.    The  king  is  abso^ 

ietame,  beans*  and  legumes  are  also  raised  in  lute^  though  obliged  to  court  the  soldiery)  who, 

anwdenble  quantities.    There  are  Several  spe-  when  discontent^,  sometimes  depose  and  stran- 

da  of  trees,  but  the  tamarind  alone  is  valuable  gle  him,  electing  in  his  room  another  member 

tat  its  fhut,  or  attains  any  considerable  sixe.  of  the  royal  family.    They  are  about  2000  in 

The  date-palm  is  found  here>  but  does  not  ap-  number,  dirtinguished  neither  for  valonr  nor 

pear  to  be  indigenous*  As  it  bears  only  a  small  discipline,  but  endowed  with  an  almost  preter* 

tasteless  fruit.    Tobacco  seems  to  grow  wild  in  natural  endurance  of  thiist*  hunger,  and  fatigue. 

some  parts.     The  domestic  animals    are  the  Large  caravans,  at  somewhat  irnguiar  intarvals^ 

camelj  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  horned  cattle,  pass  between  Egyj^  and  Darfur,  interchanging 

vhich  ate  numerous.    A  kind  of  cheese  is  made  slaves,  ivory^  ostrich  feathers,  itc,  for  cloths, 

in  some  parts  of  the  country*    The  horse  and  carpets*  toys>  and  beads.    A  considerable  inter- 

the  ass  are  Imported  from  Egypt  and  Nubia,  course  of  religion  and  trade  b  carried  on  with 

The  wild  animaie  are  the  lion,  the  leopard,  the  Mecca  by  wat  of  Jidda  and  Snakin. 

bfena,  the  wolf*  the  jackal,  the  wild  boar*  the  DARTMOUTH*  tnshp.  British  North  Ame- 

cnet-catf  the  irild  buffalo,  the  rhinoceros,  the  rica,  prav»  Nova  Scotia.    It  lies  on  the  eastern 

Hepbant,  and  the  our  or  giraffb*  Themouutains  side  of  Halifax  harbour*    Cultivated  acres*  652. 

sboond  with  gatne.    The  white  ants  are  very  Pop.  1070.    The  land  is  of  a  far  better  descrip* 

Bamerous  and  deMructive*  and  the  cochineal  tiun  than  that  of  Halifax  township*    There  are 

imeet  ii  ft^qoently  met  with*  but  has  never  been  some'  very  fine  farms  belonging  to  the  descend- 

ippUed  to  any  useful  purpose.  ents  of  the  original  German  settlers.    A  chain 

the  oeople*  supposed  to  be  in  number  about  of  lakes  in  this  township,  connected  with  tlie 

800,000,  are  a  mixtnre.of  Arabs  And  negroes,  source  of  the  Shubenacadie  river*  suggested  the 

the  ftmer  of  wh<mi  bold  the  chief  power.  They  idea  of  the  Shubenacadie  canal*  which  now  com- 

profcss  the  Mmhomedan  religion  with  bigotry,  pletes  a  water  communication  betwe^  Halifax 

but  do  not  submit  to  th«  secluded  habits  and  harbour  and  the  Basin  of  Minas^    The  town  of 

•bHiDcnee  from  fermented  fiquors  which  it  en-  Dartmouth  lies  opposite  to  Halifax,   on    the 

joins;  on  flie  contrary,  they  are  jovial,  and  even  eastern  side  of  the  harbour,  which  is  here  about 

tioentiotis.    Like  otiier  necro  nations*  they  are  a  mile  wide ;  it  considerably  increased  in  site 

pneearied  dancers, and  euk  tribe  seems  to  have  and  population  during  the  late  war,  but  has  not 

^  Appropriate  dance*    "  Such  is  their  fondness  since  been  so  flourishing.    A  stenaa-boat  ton- 

forthisamusement/'iaysMr.Browne,'' that  the  stantly  plies  between  Dartmouth  and  Halifax 

ilsfcs  dance  in  fcMers  to  the  music  of  a  little  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers* 

iirm ;  and*  what  I  have  rarely  seen  in  Africa  or  DELAGOA  BAY*  alarnabight*  South-eastern 

the  East,  the  time  is  marked  by  means  of  a  long  Africa*  extending  about  ^  m*  in  an  H.  and  w* 

4ick  held  by  two*  while  others  beat  the  cadence  direction  from  Cape  Inyack  to  the  entrance  of 

sith  short  batons***  The  vkses  of  thieving,  lying,  English  river*  and  22  m.  to  the  8*  of  this  line. 

ad  cheating  in  bargains*  with  all  other  nearly  It  was  visited  a  few  years  since   by  captain 

or  iMBotely  allied  to  them,  are  almost  universal.  Owen*  in  the  Leven,  in  dm  survey  of  the  Airlcan 

Ko  property  is  safe  out  of  the  sight  of  the  coast,  and  the  native  tribes  in  the  neighbourhfiod 

ovDCT,  nor  indeed  scarcely  in  it*  unless  he  be  have  recently  excited  an  unusual  degree  of  in* 

*Mger  than  the  thief.    In  buying  and  selling,  terest.    The  rivers  which  fall  into  Deli^oa  Bay 

^  psrent  glories  in  deceiving  the  son,  and  the  were  surveyed  by  captain  Owen«    The  principal 

wn  the  parent;  and  God  and  the  Prophet  are  of  these  are  the  Mapoota,  English  river,  and 

iMtrly  invoked    to  give   colour    to  the   most  M  an  ice  or  King  George^s  river.  The  Portuguese 

HpiUe  fronds  and  falsehoods.    In  their  per-  factory  b  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of 

Mn  the  F6orians  differ  from  the  negroes  of  English  river,  nbout  three  miles  from  Point 

vsiaea.  Their  hair  is  generally  shoft  and  woolly,  Reuben,  a  bluff  cape*  flOO  feet  hieh,  forming  the 

l^gh  tome  are  seen  with  it  of  the  length  of  northern  entrance  of  the  river.    It  has  a  small 

^bt  or  ten  bches^  which  they  esteem  a  Mautv.  redoubt,  with  a  few  honey-ootnbed  pieces  of 

'Mir  eomplexioB  is  for  the  most  part  black.  In  small  ordnance   mounted    on    its    mouldering 

JJ^^oftbe  towns,  excefit  Cobbeh,  the  vemacu-  parapets*   The  garrison  consisto  of  eight  offioers 

~^^<^Qin  is  in  more  frequent  use  than  the  Arabic;  and  fifty  soldiers*  some  of  .whom  are  negroes. 

^  latttr,  however,  but  of  an  impure  dialect*  is  English  river  may  be  considered  an  eatuary  of 

{Mil^undarslood*    Hie  judicial  proceedings  the  sea,  into  which,  at  the  distance  of  eight  lii. 

v^Hema  sultan  am  conducted  in  both  lain  from  the  entrance*  other  three  rivers,  the  Temby, 

f^ffp*  Dundas^  and  Mattoll,  disehaMe  themselves }  of 

I  J^^  BfB  Knne  villages  at  short  distanees,  in  these  the  Dundas  only  hM  uesh  water  in  the 

I  JJiWto  dire^ions*  which    are   dependent   on  dryseason* 

I  IpM,  and  increase  tiie  apparent  popidation.  The  shores  of  English  river  areextensive  mud* 

I  '0  the  HI.  by  X.  Is  Hellet  Hassan,  inhabited  flats,  covered  with  mangrove-trees  far  below 

•itopther  by  the  people  of  Dongola*  The  other  higfa*walar  mark.    Th«  water  is  quite  salt^  and 

5?*t^'^'^  towns  of  the  kingdom  ate  SweinI,  discoloured  by  mud,  though  the  depth  is  suffi- 
cient for  ships  of  the  largest  sixe.  Eight  miles 
up  the  Mattoll  the  mangroves  are  succeeded 

^      o .  .w.«,..w.  •..«;«..«;. ^u»u«.  trading  to  by  forest-trees,  and  the  swamps  by  meadows. 

Spy*?  »d  a  neiek*  with  a  small  number  of  Its  source  is  an  extensive  nursh ;  the  breadth 

■tops*  is  alwa9»f««tionedtbefe  to  receive  them,  is  deoensed  frem  060  feet  (at  its  mouth)  to 

s2 
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lot  than  80;  and  the  depth  from  16  to  ei^ht  ooDoentred ;  where  a  mercaatile  lOutiBe  U 
feet.  The  Temby  was  found  to  be  skirted  on  blished,  and  strangers  are  supported  at  ihe  pob- 
ooth  sides  by  potrid  swamps  and  mangroves ;  at  lie  expense ;  where,  in  short,  industrious  habiiB, 
46  miles  from  the  mouth  u  a  barrier  of  trees,  and  tne  wants  which  accompany  some  debtee  of 
fallen  from  the  lofty  banks,  which  rendered  for-  refinement,  both  conspire  to  give  a  value  to 
ther  advance  impossible.  The  Dundas  river  commercial  pursuits.  The  country  north-west- 
was  explored  nine  miles  up,  where  is  a  ford,  be-  ward  of  I>eAagoa  Bay  probably  affoids  a  field  to 
5 and  which  the  river  still  continues  a  few  miles,  commercial  speculation  not  less  ample  than 
^he  shores  resemble  those  of  the  other  rivers,  Soudan,  but  approachable  with  much  more 
and  all  abound  in  hippopotami.  A  free  traflic  safety.  Its  inhaoitants  are  free  from  the  bi£;otiT 
was  entered  into  with  the  natives  in  poultry,  whicn  always  accompanies  a  tinge  of  MahoK 
vegetables,  eggs,  spears,  hippopotamus*  tusks,  medanism,  and  from  the  habitual  inhumanitf 
&c,  for  knives,  trinkets,  and  buttons.  The  cos-  of  the  slave-trade ;  their  manners  are  simple, 
tom  of  tattooing  is  universal,  each  tribe,  how-  manly,  and  ingenuous ;  and  they  all  speak  a 
ever,  having  its  distinctive  mark.  They  shave  common  language,  to  which  the  labours  of  the 
their  heads,  leaving  patches  of  wool  in  ridiculous  missionaries  nave  supplied  a  key,  and  which  ei- 
shapes :  and  some  of  the  tribes  have  the  custom  tends  beyond  them  in  all  directions  as  far  as 
of  filing  the  teeth.  They  also  indulge  in  smoking  their  commerce  can  aspire  to  reach, 
to  such  an  excess  as  to  produce  violent  coughing,  Captain  Owen,  in  his  narri^ve,  mentions  the 
profuse  perspirations,  and  great  temporary  de-  arrival  of  a  caravan  from  the  interior  to  Delagoa 
bility.  Their  arms  are  assagayes  and  spears.  Bay,  consisting  of  1000  native  traders,  inth 
the  only  difference  between  which  is  that  the  from  300  to  400  elephants'  tuslu,  and  a  great 
former  are  light  and  thrown  like  javelins,  and  quantity  of  cattle.  He  likewise  speaks  in  the 
the  latter  are  stronger  for  thrusting.  They  are  most  encouraging  manner  of  the  disposition  of 
also  provided  with  oblong  shields  of  bullocks'  the  natives.  They  are,  he  says,  partial  to  the 
hides.  They  manufacture  spirits  of  two  different  British,  and  have  a  strong  predilection  for  fair 
sorts,  one  from  maixe  and  millet,  the  other  from  commerce ;  they  are  quiet  and  decorous  in  tlieir 
a  fruit  resembling  the  guava;  the  former  is  the  manner  of  dealing,  and  utter  strangers  to  dis- 
most  potent.  The  mapoota  is  much  cultivated  honesty ;  their  prudence  will  not  allow  them  to 
in  all  Eastern  Africa,  the  oil  being  considered  give  their  mercnandise  for  the  momentary  graii- 
equal  to  that  of  olives.  The  plant  is  as  tall  and  fications  of  rum  or  tobacco,  while  for  doth  they 
rank  as  hemp ;  is  extremely  productive,  having  have  the  most  inordinate  desire.  If  an  intimate 
numerous  pods  throughout  the  stem,  and  is  correspondence  be  once  established  with  an  ia- 
found  in  a  wild  as  well  as  a  cultivated  state,  telligent  people,  who  are  themselves  great  tra- 
Sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  onions,  maiie,  and  vellers,  wno  are  related  in  manners  and  language 
millet  are  cultivated.  The  following  birds  were  to  the  nations  beyond  them  as  far  as  the  equator, 
seen  in  Delagoa  Bay :  the  pelican,  white  crane,  and  who  are  superior  perhaps  to  all  those  na- 
adjotant,  kingfisher,  toucan,  spoonbill,  flamingo,  tions  in  civilisation,  the  result  must  be  an 
curlew,  turkey-busxard,  hawk,  duck,  goose,  annual  income  of  information  almost  beyond 
ffuinea-fowl,  pigeon,  dove,  loxia,  and  many  small  calculation, 
birds  of  beautinil  plumage.  DIARBEKIR,  or  DrxAiuiKKiu    This  ancient 

The  river  Manice,  or  King  George's  river,  was  city  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the  Ti^is,  was 
also  explored  nearly  50  miles ;  its  direction  is  N.,  lately  visited  by  James  Brant,  esq.,  British  coa- 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea-shore;  its  sul  at  Erxerum,  who  thus  describes  it.  The  area 
water  is  fresh  close  to  the  mouth ;  and  the  cur-  of  the  city  is  very  considerable,  the  walls  are 
rent  runs  in  many  parts  2^  miles  an  hour,  lofty  and  substantial,  they  are  constructed  of  the 
After  passing  the  islands  at  the  entrance,  which  ruins  of  more  ancient  edifices,  and  anrmounted 
were  swampy  and  covered  with  mangroves,  and  by  a  castellated  parapet  to  protect  musketeers, 
sand-hills  tnrown  up  by  the  sea,  they  came  upon  but  they  have  evidently  been  built  before  the 
a  inore  cultivated  territory,  thickly  peopled,  with  use  of  cannon.  The  town  in  its  prosperity  oon- 
a  rich  soil,  and  the  natives  living  in  aoundance  tained  40,000  families  or  houses,  and  number- 
and  comfort.  Rice  appeared  the  principal  pro-  less  looms  in  constant  work ;  it  enjoyed  an  active 
duction,  and  that  so  abundant  as  to  'enable  trade  with  Bagdad  in  Indian,  and  with  Aleppo  in 
them  to  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  European  produce,  and  wa«  one  of  the  most 
people  of  Temby.  Captoin  Cutfield  obtained  flourishing  and  wealthy  cities  of  Asia.  The 
an  interview  with  a  party  of  HoUontontes,  who  plain  was  cultivated  in  every  part,  and  covered 
were  on  a  predatory  expedition  against  the  na-  with  villages ;  and  within  three  miles  of  the 
tives:  as  our  par^  approached,  men  with  long  ^ates  there  were  several  villages,  each  con  tain- 
white  rods  cleared  the  way,  by  striking  the  shins  mg  from  400  to  500  houses,  and  more  than  one 
of  those  within  their  reach.  The  men  are  jet  Christian  church.  At  present,  the  number  of 
black  negroes ;  the  women,  of  a  lip^hter  shade,  houses  or  families  in  the  city  is  reduced  to  about 
The  costume  of  the  chiefs  was  warlike,  mceful,  8000  (of  which  1500  are  Armenians,  85  Catholic 
and  dignified;  that  of  the  women,  modest  and  70  Greek,  50  Jews,  and  6300  Turkish);  there 
becoming.  They  wore  kilts,  formed  from  stripes  exist  but  a  few  hundred  looms,  half  employed ; 
of  hide,  with  ornaments  on  their  arms,  round  the  trade  with  Bagdad  is  annihilated,  aod  Uiat 
their  waists  and  ancles,  large  brass  rings  in  with  Aleppo  is  reduced  to  insignificance ;  there 
their  ears,  and  caps  on  their  heads  made  of  hair  are  but  few  merchants,  and  those  not  wealth) ; 
and  feathers.  the  people  are  distressed  and  without  occupa- 

Mr.  Cooley,  in  a  memoir  on  the  civilisation  tion,  not  a  village  remains  in  the  whole  plain, 

of  the  tribes  near  Delagoa  Bay,  asserts  that  a  not  a  pe»on  is  allowed  to  reside  without  the 

journey  of  only  200  miles  inland  would  conduct  walls,  and  the  plain  ia  very  imperfectly  cultt- 

to  a  populous  country,  in  which  the  civilication  vated    by  Kurds.     Until   Reshid    Mohammed 

of  the  Austral-Ethiopian  nations  appears  to  be  lMsh&  established  his  authority  at  Diarbekir, 
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the  infaabitants  were  almost  in  a  state  of  siege,  hoTrever,  soon  lost  all  control  over  the  Spanish 
for  no  one  dared  to  venture  without  the  city,  adventurers,  who  gave  full  scope  to  their  cruelty 
eicept  in  company  of  a  caravan,  and  the  com-  and  rapacity.  The  aborigines,  a  harmless  and 
munication  with  Bagdad  even  by  a  TMt  was  inoflfensive  race,  freely  admitted  the  Spanish  ad- 
cut  off.  All  this  desolation  and  depopulation  venturers  on  their  shores;  and  being  equally 
ms  produced  by  the  Kurds,  and  that,  too,  within  simple  and  unsuspecting,  tteated  them  with 
25  years.  The  climate,  though  hot  in  summer,  perfect  confidence  and  hospitality.  But  it  is  well 
csnaot  be  considered  unhealthy,  and  in  winter  known  how  short  a  time  served  to  unfold  to  them 
tbe  temperature  is  delightful ;  in  the  plain  wheat  both  the  character  and  designs  of  the  strangers, 
yields  a  return  of  16  fold,  and  the  scantiness  ob-  Their  kindness  ^as  reward^  with  cruelty,  their 
lerred  is  tbe  consequence  of  great  economy  in  property  was  taken  from  them  by  violence ;  and 
the  aeed,  and  the  negligent  mode  of  cultivation  the  loss  of  their  liberty  followed  that  of  their 
jo  ue  by  the  Kurds.  Tne  situation  of  Diarbekir  possessions,  and  with  it  the  power  of  resistance, 
is  admirably  calculated  for  that  of  a  great  com-  By  means  as  impious  as  th^  were  inhuman  and 
merda]  city,  and  nothing  appears  necessary  to  barbarous,  the  whole  of  the  primitive  race  was 
revive  its  ancient  importance,  but  a  removal  of  exterminated.  To  supply  this  loss  thousands  of 
the  causes  which  have  occasioned  its  decline,  negroes  were,  at  different  times,  transported 
namely,  insecurity  and  the  interruptions  of  its  thither  from  Africa;  and  these  unfortunate 
coonnuDications  with  Bagdad.  The  Tigris  is  beings,  after  having  been  dragged  from  their 
not  Qsed  as  a  channel  of  transport  so  high  up  as  native  shores,  and  subjected,  during  a  long  and 
Diarbekir,  but  rafta  of  timber  are  sometimes  tedious  passage,  to  untold  sufferings,  were  re- 
floated down  from  the  mountains  above  the  .duced  in  their  new  abode  under  a  system  the 
town.  most  unjust  and  barbarous  that  cruelty  has  ever 

DIGBY,  tnshp.  British  North  America,  Nova  suggested  or  ingenuity  devised. 

Scotia.   Cultivated  acres,  2492.    Pop.  3614.    It  About  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  a  daring 

oteDds  from  Clement's  township  to  the  river  band  of  French  buccaneers  established  them- 

Siniboo,  and  within  its  limits  are  Long  Island  selves  in  the  western  districts.  They  were  owned 

and  Brian  Island.  It  was  granted  to  the  American  and  supported  by  the  French  government,  which 

bjalists  in  1784.    It  contains  a  portion  of  marsh  oltimatelv  became  possessed  of  this  part  of  the 

asd  interval  land,  and  the  timber  is  very  cpood.  island.    Its  progress  was  at  first  checked  by  the 

The  town  of  Digby  is  situated  on  the  Basm  of  injudicious  restraints  of  an  exclusive  company ; 

•^napolis.     It  contains  about  200  houses,  a  but  a  more  liberal  policy  being  adopted  in  1722, 

(oart-bouse,  and  spacious  church.    The  air  is  it  rapidly  advanced  to  a  degree  of  prosperity  un- 

nlubrious,  and  the  situation  agreeable ;  and  it  precedented.    Though  forming  little  more  than 

ts  much  frequented  in  the  summer  by  company  a  third  of  the  island,  it  far  surpassed  in  opulence 

from  St  John's,  to  which  place  a  steam-packet  not  only  the  Spanbh  part,  but  the  whole  Spanish 

runs  three  times  a- week.    The  inhabitants  of  West  Indies.    In  1789  the  imports  were  valued 

thii  town  are  largely  engaged  in  the  cod  and  at  upwards  of  £5,000,000  sterling.    The  French 

mackerel  fishery  along  the  coost.    About  three  revolution  caused  an  extraordinary  change  in 

miles  below  the  town  of  Digby  is  the  entrance  the  state  of  Hayti.    In  1791  the  Convention 

from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  Annapolis  Basin,  caused  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  island 

tfaroogh  a  strait  called  Digby  Gut.    At  this  en-  their  favourite  doctrine,  that  all  men  were  free 

traoce  is  a  light- house,  well  situated  for  tbe  na-  and  equal.    This  proclamation  gave  rise,  in  the 

vigatioQ  of  the  bay.  first  instance,  to  a  contest  between  the  white  and 

DOMINGO,  St.,  called  also  Hatti  and  His-  the  free  coloured  population.     But  while  these 

PivioLA,  large  island,  West  Indies,  now  forming  parties  were  contending  for  tbe  application  of 

an  iiKiependent  negro  republic,  which  may  be  the  principle,  the  slaves  felt  that  it  applied  also 

ronsidercd  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  to  them.    As  early  as  the  commencement  of  the 

of  tbe  New  World.     It  is  situated  ^etween  Ja-  French  revolution,  a  society  had  been  formed  in 

maica  and  Porto  Rico,  and  is  about^450  m.  long  France,  denominated  Amis  des  Noirs,  composed 

V  110  broad.     Extending  from  Lat.  17.  40.  to  chiefly  of  those  who  afterwards  took  a  leading 

•U.  N.,  and  from  Long.  68.  20.  to  74.  30.     Since  part  in  the  events  of  that  period,  and  of  the 

its  ardent  struggle  for  liberty,  and  the  final  ex-  mulattoes  at  that  time  resident  in  the  French 

polsion  of  the  Firench,  it  has  risen  to  much  capital.    One  of  the  first  steps  was,  to  reoom- 

greater  importance,  and  has  consequently  be-  mend  Og6e,  a  mulatto  of  St  Domingo,  then  in 

come  better  known  to  Europeans  than  formerly.  Paris,  to  return  to  the  island,  with  a  view  of 

^n  particular  it  assumes  importance  in  the  eyes  making  .preparations  for  the  execution  of  their 

of  tbe  philanthropist,  as  experimentally  showing  intentions.     In  the  meantime,  the  mulattoes  in 

the  effects  of  political  emancipation  on  the  po-  Hayti  urged  their  claims  for  immediate  equalit}*, 

pnlataon,  the  industry,  and  the  moral  habits  of  and  demanded  the  full  benefits  and  privileges  of 

WMrian  Africans.  the  whites.    But  the  planters  and  the  colonial 

Thb  island  has  been  long  considered  remarka-  assembly,  fearing  it  would  be  dangerous,  in  the 
ble  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  beauty  and  present  state  of  their  own  affairs,  to  accede  to 
^Qdeur  of  its  scenery,  and  for  the  riches  which  thb  demand,  endeavoured  to  evade  it  by  pro- 
it  hn,  at  different  periods,  poured  into  two  of  mises  of  future  benefits  and  privile^.  Such 
tbe  (reatest  nations  of  Europe ;  while  the  cir-  was  the  state  of  things  when  Og^e  amved  in  the 
camstances  attending  its  discovery  by  the  Spa-  island.  The  effects  produced  on  the  negroes  by 
Biards,  under  Columbus,  will  ever  render  it  the  contentions  among  the  French  residents,  the 
■esMrable  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  This  pn»ceedin^  of  the  mulattoes,  and  the  exertions 
was  the  first  large  island  discovered  by  that  na-  of  the  Amis  des  Noirs,  were  such  as  might  have 
^nSHUx,  who  landed  there  on  the  5th  of  Deoem-  been  easily  foreseen.  The  mulattoes,  perceiving 
bn,  1492,  and  made  it,  under  the  name  of  His-  that  their  privileges  were  withlield,  determined 
pttiola,  the  seat  of  his  first  colony.   Columbus,  to  secure  them  by  force  of  arms;  the 'negroes 
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•lio  hftviD^  formed  their  plans,  lost  no  time  in  to  whom  the  feelings  of  oompassioD  were  ttttar 
commeoGuig  (heir  operations ;  and  both  parties  strangers.  Before  the  eipuUion  of  the  Freoeh, 
united  in  attacking  their  common  oppre^stTs,  Touiuiaint  had  been  seised  and  banished  froai 
Qnd  in  asserting  ai^  maintfiininfi:  their  common  the  scene  of  his  administration.  The  French 
rights.  Accommodation  was  soon  rendered  iin-  general,  Le  Clerc,  secretly  enraged  at  haviag 
possible,  and  St.  Pomingo  became  the  scene  of  failed  to  accomplish  the  conqaest  of  the  islani, 
the  QtfMt  dreadful  ravages,  and  of  ma««aores  as  and  considering  Touissaint  the  main  support  of 
horrid  as  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  the  negro  cause,  seised  him  while  akme  and 
At  this  critical  juncture  the  English,  then  at  unprotected,  bound  him  in  phaina,  and  saat  him 
war  with  France,  invaded  St.  Domingo,  The  to  France  as  a  prisoner.  This  truly  great  min 
French  commissioners,  to  whom  tl>e  government  ended  his  days  in  the  gloomy  diin^;eon  of  Be- 
of  the  island  had  beiin  intrust<^d,  issued  a  pro*  san^on*  Dessalinet  succeed  to  hw  aHthority, 
pUmiltipii  of  freedom*  with  a  view  to  insure  the  but  his  government  was  niarked  by  arrngasoe 
assis(i)MPe  of  the  pegroes,  During  the  ensuing  and  folly,  and,  after  a  miserable  reign  of  six 
ppqtest  the  French  had  no  reason  to  regret  this  Tears,  his  principal  oflicers  resolved  on  cuttiiig 
step.  Its  history  furnishes  the  most  satisfactory  him  off,  which  was  effected  in  October^  1806. 
propfs  that,  to  the  exertions  of  the  negroes,  they,  The  sovereignty  of  Hayti  was  new  contended 
were  principally  indebted  for  the  expulsion  of  by  two  rival  chieftains.  Christephe,  wlio  had 
the  lilnglish ;  and  their  continued  possession  of  been  the  most  distinguished  in  his  oppositum 
the  island.  Many  of  their  bravest  and  most  to  the  French,  and  Fetion,  {^  mulatto,  celebrated 
skilfMl  leaders  were  selected  from  among. them,  for  his  abilities,  and  for  the  inflqence  he  had 
The  distinguished  Toaissaini  I'Ouverture,  and  acquired  over  the  troops  under  his  (xrnimand. 
the  importance  of  his  active  and  persevering  Numerous  battles,  during  a  period  of  seveial 
efforts  are  well  known,  and  have  been  duly  ap-  ye^rs,  were  fought  between  these  H^a>  iiU 
preciated,  The  seal  and  bravery  of  Christophe  flndipg  their  resources  greetly  diroiniehed,  tht^ 
placed  him  next  in  rank  and  influence  to  Tonis-  suspended  hostilities,  apd  retired  to  their  he$d 
saint.  Both  were  negroes,  and  had  been  slaves;  quarters  to  commen^ie  their  plans  of  improve- 
but  now  employed  their  talents,  and  risked  their  meut  and  civilisation.  Cbristophe  had  selected 
lives,  in  defending  their  late  masters  with  the  Cape  Francois  fpr  the  seat  of  his  government, 
utmost  ardour  and  fidelity^  and  Touissaint  TOu-  Here  the  council  of  stgte  shortly  after  assem- 
verture  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  mpst  im-  bled,  for  the  purpose  of  making  improvements 
portent  and  honourable  station  in  the  colony,  in  the  government,  iM^d  of  conferring  ttie  title 
llisadministratiop  was  remarkable  for  its  ability,  of  king  on  their  president.  The  qeat  of  the 
mildness,  and  integrity.  The  negroes  submitted  republican  government  was  Port-au- Prince,  a 
cheerfully  to  all  those  regulations  which  it  was  place  next  in  magnitude  and  importance  to  Cape 
thpugbt  necessary  to  establish ;  and,  living  in  Francois,  bMt  greatly  inferior  to  that  place  in  its 
HiiisessiQn  of  their  freedom,  were  satisfied  and  buildmgs:  the  subsequent  administratioii  of  the 
}iippy.  {n  this  manner  things  wpuld  no  doubt  aifairs  of  the  republic  made  Petion  the  idol  of 
\fLve  proceed^  had  not  the  restless  ambition  of  the  people.  Although  there  were  many  pointci 
hp  Msqrper  of  France,  and  the  discontent  of  the  in  whicli  the  parties  of  the  two  chiefs  differed, 
e^-cojonists,  suddenly  renewed  those  contests  they  agreed  in  cherishing  a  violent  find  uncon- 
w)iich  it  was  huped,  had  for  e^er  ceased.  querable  hatred  towards  France,  and  in  avowing 
During  the  short  interval  of  peace  between  their  determination  never  to  be  induced,  fay  any 
{Cpgl^od  and  Ffanoe  in  1802,  an  eipedition  was  considerations  whatever,  to  si:(bmit  again  to  Her 
^tted  out  hy  the  government  of  the  latter  ooun-  authority,  or  to  admit  the  validity  of  her  claims. 
try*,  and  Vf^'pt  to  St.  Domingo.  Its  professed  The  sincerity  of  these  declarations  was  pot  to 
design  nft^B,  to  subdue  those  in  the  colony  who,  the  test  when,  on  the  return  of  Louis  XV III.  to 
thev  would  have  it  thought,  were  inimical  to  the  the  throne  of  France,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
authority  of  the  mother  country ;  but  its  real  the  government  of  that  country  to  recover  pos- 
phject  wes  to  reduce  the  negroes  to  slavery  a  session  of  the  colony. 

second  time.  For  this  purpose  an  army  was  Peace  having  been  at  length  restored  to 
transported  ecross  the  Atlantic,  under  the  com-  Europe,  the  ex-colonists  conceived  that  the 
mf^pd  pf  general  Le  Clerc,  The  negro  leaders  opportunity  had  arrived  for .  r^aining  tlietr 
new  tq  arms ;  and  the  negro  soldiers,  with  the  possession  of  St.  Domingo,  and  uey  presented 
puitivators,  were  once  more  compelled  to  unite  an  address  to  the  chamMi  of  deputies,  c^ling 
jn  defending  thejr  rights.  The  French,  disap-  its  attention  to  the  state  of  the  island,  and 
puiute()  m  their  expectations  of  an  easy  con-  praying  that  measures  might  be  forthwith 
qiiest,  find  regarding  the  blacks  as  a  species  of  adoptwl  for  subduing  and  repeopling  it.  This 
brutes,  had  rppourse  to  measures  which  would  petition  being  favourably  received,  we  subject 
be  selected  only  for  the  purpose  of  es^termioating  was  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  commit- 
a  dangerous  and  destructive  race  of  animals,  tee.  But  as  no  authentic  information  had  yet 
All  the  male  negroes  and  mulattocs  they  could  been  received  by  the  French  government  re- 
lay their  hands  on  were  murdered,  and"  when  specting  the  state  of  the  island,  or  tW  dUposi- 
pther  plans  failed  to  accomplish  their  purposes,  tion  of  the  reigning  chiefs,  Malouet,  the  miaiater 
they  had  recourse  to  the  dreadful  expedient  of  of  the  colonies,  resolved  on  sending  to  the  West 
huntipg  and  destroying  the  vjctims  of  tlieir  rage  Indies  three  commissioners,  for  the  pufpoae  of 
by  bloodhounds.  Driven  to  desperation  by  these  obtaining,  and  transmitting  to  France,  all  the 
cuurmities,  the  negroes  determined  on  resistance,  information  which  could  be  procured  on  these 
and  after  adoubtlul  and  desper<^te  struggle,  they  SMbjects.  When  they  landed  at  Jamaica,  how- 
ex  ppUed  their  foes,  secured  their  rights,  and  ever,  %\\ey  found  the  H^tian  chiefs  prepared  to 
tool^  possession  of  the  islattd.  Unhappily,  how-  rejept  their  proposals.  The  death  of  Petkm 
ever  the  government  of  %\\e  negio  cause  was  from  e^i^haustion  and  melancholy,  and  the  suc- 
m^  cpfnmitted  to  the  superintendence  q(  a  man  cession  of  Boyer,  jetted  le^  ^nfer^t  MAong 
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Cbritiopbe  and  hU  party^  than  Che  iniDOrtance  projects,  and  to  Join  the  tepablic.'  Bojer,  on 

of  these  circomttances  appeared  calculated  to  receiviDg  proposals  to  this  effect,  accompanied 

prodooe.    The  Ha^an  monarch,  indeed,  found  with  conditions  against  which  no  objection  could 

the  afbirs  of  his  own  kingdom  sufficient  to  be  urged,  instantly  proceeded  to  Cape  Fran9oi8, 

occupy  his  attention  ;  and,  as  tiie  republican  and  entering  it  at  tne  head  of  20^000  men,  was 

party  refrained  from  interfering  with  his  govern-  immediately  jproclaimed    the    sole    authorized 

ment,  he  was  equally  disposed  to  leave  them  in  chief  of  Haytu    Since  the  union  of  both  partieci 

(^viet  possession  of  their  territory,  ^  NameroiM  into  one  republic,  several  circumstances  have 

arcumstances  had  ooaspired  to  diminish  his  occurred  which  have  essentially  contributed  to 

popularity,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  down-  the  prosperity  of  St.  Domingo ;  among  which, 

fall;  and  none  more  so  than  tne  manner  in  none  is  more  important  than  the  acknowledg-. 

which  he  had  for  a  oonsiderable  time  exercised  ment  of  its  independence  by  France,  which  took 

bis  authority.    Hia  government  which,  during  place  in  1826,    The  inhabitants,  as  might  natu- 

tbe  first  yean  of  his  reign,  was  aquallj  mUd  rally  be  expected,  have  experienced  some  revo- 

and  judiciousy  had  gradually  grown  so  utoler-  lutionary  struggles ;  but,  although  they  are  in 

able,  as  to  become  insupportable  to  the  people,  the  midst  of  ^ve  colonies  belonging  to  several 

whose  fears  the  most  distant  approach  of  tyranny  European  nations,  they  are  at  this  moment  an 

was  sufficient  to  alann«    Such  was  the  state  of  independent  negro  state,  and  are  daily  increasing 

affain,  when  Christophe  was  seised  with  a  Hi  in  population,  and  improving  in  power,  in  intef 

of  apoplexy.   The  disaffected  nobles  and  officers,  lectual  cultivation,  and  all  the  arts  of  civilization. 

oDooeiving  this  opportunity  the  most  favourable  Boyer,  the  president  of  the  republic  of  Hayti, 

to  their  projects,  held  frequent  consultations  has  thrice,  viz.  in  1814, 1816,  and  1823,  offered 

together;  but  while  the  matter  was  in  agitation,  to  compensate  the  former  proprietors  for  their 

(be  troops  stationed  at  St.  Marc's,  a  town  on  the  losses ;  but  France  wished  to  stipulate  for  sove- 

western  coast,  mutinied  against  their  officers  ^  reignty,  and  to  this  the  Haytians  would  not 

sod,  in  a  moment  of  rage,  excited  by  the  im-  consent.    One  million  francs  have  been  pre- 

politic  oondact  of  the  latter,  put  two  of  their  sented  to  Lafitte  by  the  St.  Domingans,  for  the 

naiaber  to  death,  and  compelled  the  remainder  losses  he  may  have  sustained  by  his  projected 

to  escape  for  their  lives.    On  intelligence  of  Haytian  loan. '  During  the  years  which  have 

this  Dews  being  communicated  to  Christophe,  elapsed  since  the  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 

he  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  Cape,  with  pendence  of  the  Haytians  bv  the  French,  that 

ordais  for  the  garrison  at  that  place  to  maich  unportant  circumstance  has  been  the  means  of 

without  dday  to  St.  Marcos,  and  on  their  arrival  promoting   their    agriculture,   extending   their 

there,  to  seixe  and  put  to  death  the  ringleaders  commerce,  increasing  their  wealth  and  influence, 

of  the  mutiny,  and  to  confine  the  rest  in  prison  and  of  introducing  among  them  more  efficient 

till  furtiier  orders  should  be  givao  respecting  plans  for  the  communication  of  knowledge  than 

then.    This  sanguinary  mandate  was  received  any  which  could  have  been  previously  estab- 

with  strong  marks  of  displeasure,  and  the  whole  lished. 

garrison  flew  to  arms  with  the  determinatbn  of       This  island  is  invested  by  nature  with  every 

destroying  their  sovereign.    When  news  of  this  thing  that  can  afford  delight  to  its  inhabitants, 

formidable  revolt  reached  the  ears  of  Christophe  or  contribute  to  their  felicity.    Although  in  the 

at  the  palace,  he  took  every  means  of  providing  torrid  zone,  the  heat  is  moderated  by  freq^uent 

for  hii  safety,  but  finding  at  last  that  even  his  rains,  the  climate  is  consequently  salubrious, 

Sttards,  in  violation  of  their  promised  fidelity,  and  the  soil  productive.    Before  the  coromo- 

abandoned  him  to  his  fate,  he  seized  one  of  the  tions,  of  which  w^  have  been  taking  an  historical 

pistoli,  with  which  he  was  always  provided,  and  review,  the  interior  of  the  island  presented  an 

ihot  bimself  through  the  head.  appearance  of  the  greatest  interest  and  pros- 

Witb  Christophe  ended  what  has  been  deno-  parity.    Its  natural  scenery  is  that  of  surpassing 

mioated  the  Haytian  monarchy.     But  those  beauty  and  grandeur :  its  valleys,  rich  and  fertile, 

who  had  so  successfully  conspired  against  him  are  diversified  by  gentle  ascents  and^  declivities, 

were  far  from  entertaining  an  mtention  of  uniting  and  spread  over  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegeta- 

^th  the  republic.    Their  determination  was  to  tion ;  the  plains  are  ma^ificent  in  their  extent, 

lona  a  new  constitution,  so  as  to  favour  their  and  productive  in  their  soil ;  ^  and  both  are 

smbitioosdesigiis,  and  yet  to  satisfy  the  demands  bounded  by  mounteins  of  prodigious  altitude. 

of  the  people.    They  first  proposed  to  select  But  at  the  close  of  that  contest  which  secured 

from  among  themselves  one  who  should  be  in-  to  the  Haytians  their  liberty,  the  scene  was  far 

verted  with  temporary  authority  over  the  rest,  otherwise*    The  grounds  Lad.  been  long  laid 

Of  those  nominated  to  fill  that  office,  Romaine  waste  by  the  ravages  of  war :  weeds  and  bushes 

«as  finally  chosen.     During  the  period  in  which  rose  in  profusion  where  before  grew  the  sugar- 

^  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the  ruling  party,  cane,    the  coffee-plant,    and  the  cotton- tree  : 

bis  laiscondu^,  and  the  little  progress  they  had  estates  which  had  been  rich  and  flourishing,  now 

nsde  in  settling  a  new  order  of  things,  suffi-  exhibited  one  scene  of  desolation,  or  resembled 

Mtly  convinced  them  that  it  was  more  easy  to  the  impenetrable  jungles  of   the  east     The 

wttthiow  one  government,  than  to  frame  and  greatest  encouragement  was,  however,  given  to 

^■Wish  another.    In  the  mean  time  Boyer  had  agriculture  during  the  reign  of  Christophe.   The 

been  making  ptepaiations  to  unite  the  northern  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  cultivators  had 

{n^ndi  of  the  island  to  his  own  territories,  been  felt  during  the  time  of  Touissaint  and 

neviously,  however,  to  his  engaging  in  that  Dessalinss ;  and,  though  the  population  had 

^ftirpiiie,  the  partv  at  Cape  Francois   had  considerably  increased  since  the  expulsion  of 

WMd  their  origiwu  purpose:  for,  finding  that  the  French,  it  was  ^till  unequal  to  the  entire 

*2^ir  efbfta  to  lestore  union  among  tliem*  cultivation  of  the  colony.    To  rem^v  this  de- 

yttj  and  ordtf  among  the  people,  were  in  vain,  flciency,  as  far  as  it  might  be  dope,  Coristophe 

<vy  4it«iiiiDod  to  abandon  thair  ambitions  determined  on  introducing  amopg  hia  people 
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the  U8e  of  the  plough.  With  regard  to  the  marshy,  and,  daring  the  summer,  werj  unhealthy* 
articles  of  produce,  vams,  bananas,  and  plain-  The  ci^  is  built  mostly  of  wood,  its  streets  un- 
tains  were  cultivated  by  the  natives  for  their  paved,  and  containing  no  remarkable  edifices, 
own  use.  The  common  potatoewas  also  planted,  The  population  may  be  from  12,000  to  15,000. 
bat  either  the  mode  of  cultivating  it,  or  the  Port  Haytien,  in  the  department  of  the  North, 
nature  of  the  climate,  proved  unfavourable  to  the  seat  of  the  kin^om  established  by  Chris- 
its  growth  *,  for  it  seldom  attained  to  maturity,  tophe,  is  better  built,  with  well-paved  streets, 
Wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  were  also  sown ;  which,  and  some  handsome  squares,  and  nas  a  popala- 
though  not  wholly  unproductive,  yet,  probably  tion  of  about  10,000.  Near  it  is  the  citadel, 
from  the  same  causes,  yielded  but  scanty  crops,  constructed  at  vast  expense  on  the  top  of  a 
On  the  other  hand,  indigo,  cotton,  and  other  mountain,  as  a  place  of  security  for  himself  and 
articles  of  produce,  were  in  a  great  measure  his  treasures.  Les  Cayes,  in  the  department  of 
neglected,  as  in  the  time  of  Dessalines ;  and  the  South,  the  seat  of  an  ephemeral  government, 
thus  the  labours  of  the  cultivators  were  confined  which  sprung  up  during  the  disturbances,  is  a 
chiefly  to  sugar*and  coffee.  neat  town,  with  a  flourishing  trade,  but  it  waj 

In   regard  to  commerce,  considerable  inter-  almost  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  August^  1831. 

course  has  been  maintained  with  England.  Hoi-  St.  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  part  of 

land,  and  the  Netherlands.    In  1829,  the  de-  the  island,  presents  the  remains  of  a  very  hand- 

clared  value  of  the  imports  from  Britain  was  some  city;  a  solid  and  spacious  cathedral,  a 

£297,709,  of  which  £210,000  consisted  in  cotton  large  arsenal,  and  houses  in  general  commodious 

goods,  and   £57,000  in  linen.    The  principal  and  well  built ;  but  it  has  been  long  in  a  state 

exports  were  248,000  lbs.  coffee  (but  this  rose  of  decay,  and  is  not  supposed  now  to  contain 

in  the  following  year  to  above  900,000  lbs.),  above  10,000  inhabitants. 
149,000  lbs.  cotton,  4939  tons  mahogany,  125        As  the  commercial  intercourse  between  St. 

tons  logwood,  and  24  tons  fustic.    But  the  chief  Domingo  and  this  country  is  not  verv  extensive 

trade  was  with  America,  which,  in  return  for  its  (the  imports  for  1834  being  £74,162,  and  t]>e 

purchases  of  sugar  and  coffee,  supplied  both  exports  for  1835  £365,793),  we  have  no  very 

parti  of  the  island  with  great  quantities^  of  recent  accounts  of  its  present  social  condition, 

goods,  which  could  be  procured  only  by  importa-  We  shall,  therefore,  conclude  with  some  rrmarks 

tion.    By  an  official  document,  published  durinr  on  the  character  and  prospects  of  this  republic, 

a  session  of  congress,  exhibiting  a  statistical  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Harvey,  in  his  *'  Sketches 

view  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  of  Hayti,^publbhed  a  short  time  since.  "  Their 

foreign   powers,  for  the  year  ending  30th  of  present  chief,**  says  Mr.  Harvey,  *'  has  shown 

September,  1821,  it  appeared  that  Hayti  ranked  nimself  equal,  in  abilities,  to  the  most  renowned 

the  fifth  in  importance  and  value  as  to  imports ;  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  has  fully  evinced,  by 

the  sixth  as  to  domestic  exports ;  and  as  to  the  the  moderation  of  his  political  principles,  by  the 

amount  of  American  tonnage  entered  into  the  prudence  of  his  measures,  and  by  his  unwearied 

United  States,  she  stood  in  the  fourth  class,  endeavours  to  ad\'ance  the  interests  of  the  re- 

By  the  same  document  it  appears  that  the  value  public,  that  the  choice  of  the  people,  by  whom 

of  the  American  imports  and  exports  to  and  he  was  raised  to  the  presidentship,  has  fallen  un 

from  Hayti  was  vastly  superior  to  those  to  and  one  not  unworthy  of  that  distinguished  situation, 

from  the  dominions  of  any  other  power  in  the  If  their  government  be  not,  in  all  respects,  the 

West  IndieH,  putting  Cuba  out  of  the  question,  best  adapted  to  their  character,  they  conceive  it 

Under   the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  to  possess  peculiar  advantages;  and  being  on 

this  island  has  been  placed  for  many  years,  the  that  account  anxious  for  its  continuance,  they 

amount  and  character  of  its  population  becomes  have  employed  such  means  as  appeared  neces- 

a  subject  of  interesting  inquiry.    In  1790  it  was  sary  to  its  stability.     Though  their  standing 

stated  to  amount  to  500,000  black  and  coloured  army  has  seen  little  of  active  service,  and  its 

persons,  and  40,000  whites.    In  1802,  dnring  the  discipline  has  suffered  a  temporary  relaxation, 

administration  of  the  negro  chieftain, Touissaint,  it  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  maintain  the  free- 

a  total  of  470,000  persons.    From  this  period  dom  and  independence  of  the  country  against 

till  1804,  when  the  French  troops  were  finally  any  force  by  which  it  may  be  hereafter  assailed, 

expelled,  the  country  was  laid  waste  by  a  sue-  The  institutions  they  have  formed  with  a  view  to 

cession  of  sanguinary  wars,  and  thinned  of  its  public  instruction    are  admirably  adapted  to 

people  by  famine,  disease,  bloodshed,  apd  exile,  their  state ;  and  being  liberally  supported,  and 

so  that  thev  were  almost  exterminated.    From  in  full  operation,  by  gradually  openmg  to  them 

the  time  of  Christophers  being  declared  king  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  are  thus  confernng 

the  population  of  the  island  rapidly  increalked  ;  upon  them  incalculable  benefits.     Free   from 

and,  by  the  middle  of  his  reign  in  1816,  it  civil  broils,  and  no  longer  in  dread  of  foreign 

amounted,  according  to  a  statement  published  foes,  they  are  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 

bv  his  orders,  to  390,000.     If  any  credit  can  be  tunities  which  a  period  of  tranquillity  affords 

given  to  subsequent  reports,  the  rapidity  of  the  them,  for  establishing  such  regulations  as  shall 

increase  has  been  beyond  all  calculation ;  by  the  render  them  hereaflber  a  powe^ul,  wealthy,  and 

census  of  1824,  the  population  of  the  whole  intelligent  people.    Their  population  has  been 

island  is  stated  at  933,335.  ^  lon^  and  rapidly  increasing.    Their  system  of 

Hayti  has  been  divided  into  six  departments,  agriculture  is  improving,  and,  with  it,  the  pro- 
named  chiefly  after  their  positions.  West,  South,  duce  of  the  island.  They  have  already  formed 
Artibonite,  North,  North-east,  and  South-east,  commercial  relations,  no  less  important  to  their 
The  last  two  comprehend  the  part  lately  pos-  future  peace  and  security,  than  to  the  increase 
sessed  by  the  Spaniards.  Port-au-Prince,  in  of  their  wealth  and  influence.  Thus  have  the 
the  department  of  the  West,  is  the  capital,  and  Haytians  fully  emerged  from  a  condition,  the 
the  chief  seat  of  teade.  It  has  a  secure  and  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  destructive 
«nel1ent  roadstead,  but  the  country  around  is  of  all  that  dignifies  and  adorns  it.   In  possossioD 
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of  their  liberty,  they  have  learnt  by  experience  an  enormous  size  (crapaux)  are  very  numeroua, 

to  estimate  its  value,  and  are  endeavouring  to  and  much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.    'Hie 

improve  its  advanta^s.    And  by  means  pecu-  forests  abound  with   wild  pigeons,  mountain- 

liarly  suited  to  their  condition,  with  which  their  ring-neck  doves,  and  ground  doves,  diablotins 

resources  happily  supply  them,  they  are  gradu-  and  a  rich  variety  of  melodious  and  other  small 

a\]j  advancing  towards  a  state  of  perfect  civili-  birds;  among  which,  are  the  mountain  whistler 

zstion  and  rdSnement."  the  thrush,  and  wren,  with  the  singing,  whist- 

DOMINICA,  island.  West  Indies ;  so  named  !»Dg>  and  chirping  of  which  the  woods  resound 
by  Columbus,  as  having  been  discovered  on  »»  a  most  delightful  manner.  The  diablotin 
Siudajf,  November  3d,  1493.  Its  right  of  occu-  thus  called  from  its  ugly  appearance,  is  nearlv 
piiicy  was  claimed  by  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  size  of  a  duck,  and  web-footed,  with  a  h\g 
England,  France,  and  Spain ;  hut  the  right  of  round  head  and  crooked  bill  like  a  hawk  and 
possessran  remained  undecided,  and  Dominica  la«^e  full  eyes  like  an  owl.  Land  crabs  of  three 
was  considered  a  neutral  island  by  the  three  varieties  (white,  black,  and  Ved)  are  most  plenti- 
crowns,  till  the  year  1759,  when,  by  conquest,  it  fo' ;  the  black  and  red  crabs  are  considered  ex- 
fetl  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain ;  it  was  cellent  eating.  The  entomological  fleld  is  full  of 
afterwards  confirmed  to  England  by  the  treaty  variety  for  the  naturalist,  among  which  the 
of  Paris,  February,  1763.  The  prosperity  of  the  sawyer  and  blacksmith  flies  are  very  curious,  as 
island  rapidly  increased  under  a  system  of  free-  also  the  free-mason  and  vegetable-flies.  The 
trade,  hut  the  happiness  of  the  inhabitants  was  rivers  and  rivulets  are  plentifully  stocked  with 
iotemmted  on  the  capture  of  the  island,  by  a  ®<<^llentflsh,  the  principal  of  which  are  mullets 
large  French  force  from  Martinique,  under  the  crocroes,  pike,  eels,  suck,  and  crayfish ;  the  shores 
marquii  de  Boaill^,  in  1778,  after  a  gallant  re-  of  the  island  abound  in  excellent  sea-fish, 
nxtance  on  the  part  of  the  British  colonists.  I>ominica  is  one  of  the  best  watered  of  the 
After  five  years'  brutal  treatment  by  the  French,  Caribbee  islands,  and,  with  its  rich  soil  may 
our  colonists  were  rejoiced  on  the  restoration  of  be  naturally  expected  to  have  a  luxuriant' vetre- 
thc  island  to  England,  at  the  peace  of  1783.  tation.  The  woods  afford  a  vast  supply  of  ex- 
Daring  the  war  of  1805,  a  devastating  descent  cellent  timber,  consisting  of  locust-wood,  bully- 
was  made  on  the  island,  by  a  formidable  French  tree,  mastic,  cinnamon,  rose-wood,  yellow-san- 
sqoadron ;  Roseau,  the  capital,  was  burned,  but  ders,  bastard  mahogany,  iron-wood,  several 
the  colony  was  preserved  to  Great  Britain  by  the  species  of  cedar,  and  various  other  sorts  useful 
ikill  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  and  the  gallant  be-  for  building  houses,  vessels,  and  canoes,  for  fur- 
haTiour  of  the  colonists.  The  island  has  ever  niture,  dyeing,  and  other  necessary  purposes, 
since  remained  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Among  other  valuable  trees  in  the  woods  of 
^'^^''  '     '              *    u       ,      .    . ,       .  r^minica  is  the  ^um-tree.    The  circumference 

liommica  is  one  of  the  volcanic  isles  of  the  of  the  body  of  this  tree  is  generally  very  great 

Wert;  with  lofty  rugged  mountains,  and  fertile  and   its  timber  is,  on  that  account,  made  into 

intervening  valleys,  watered  by  fine  rivers,  and  canoes,   by  digging  or  burning  out  the  inside 

Domberless    rivulets,    springs,   and   waterfalls,  and  shaping  the  log  into  form.    The  gum  falls 

which  descend  with  great  impetuosity  from  the  from  the  body  and  branches  of  the  tree  in  great 

httli,  and,  under  the  umbrageous  canopy  of  lofty  quantities,  in  substance  like  white  wax.     The 

whI  magnificent  forests,  form  the  most  romantic  »iJ5e  of  the  ferns  (whole   forests  of  which  are 

ofcades.    The  heights  of  some  of  the  moun-  found  in  the  dips  and  recesses  of  thehilb)  is 

tons  have  been  thus  noted :  Morne  Diablotin,  or  very  remarkable ;  some  of  them  rise  to  the  height 

TeiTe  Rrme,  5314  feet  above  the  sea ;  Laroche,  of  25  feet,  with  the  branches  as  finely  pinnated 

4150;  Coulisbonne,  3379;  Outer  Cabrite,  542;  and  their  colour   as  vivid  and    fresh,  as   the 

lDoerCabrite,430 ;  Morne  Crabier,  485 ;  Morne  dwarfish  and  lowly  but  lovely  English  fern.    At 

Bruce,  465;  and  Daniole,  329.    The  capital  is  Dominica,  as  elsewhere,  European  colonists  have 

noicau,  which  see.    The  soil  in  some  places  is  destroyed  the  natives.    In  the  year  1792,  Domi- 

ft  light  brown  coloured  mould,  that  appears  to  nica  contained  938  Caribs,  and  349  French  oc- 

nave  been  washed  down  from  the  mountains,  cupied  the  part  of  the  coast  which  had   beea 

mixed  with  decayed  vegetable   matter;    it    is  abandoned  by  the  natives;  smce  then  no  natives 

pecaharly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-  appear  in  the  returns.    The  population,  as  given 

cane,  coff^ee,  cocoa,  and  all    other  articles  of  in  the  Bos^rd  of  Trade  returns  for  1831,are,  whites 

tropical  produce.    The  climate  may  be  said  to  and  free-coloured— males,  1120;  females,  2538  • 

«««nble  that  of  England  ver;r  much,  with  the  slaves— males,  6859 ;   females,  7373.    Total— ^ 

wcepUon  of  its  greater   moisture.     The  wet  males,  8979;  females,  9991.  Grand  total,  18,970 

•eaaoocommonly  sets  in  about  the  end  of  August,  The  trade  of  the  settlement  has  undergone 

■ndcoDtmues  till  about  the  beginning  of  Jan u-  great  changes-     During  the  year  ending  5th 

ai7i  but  with  freouent  intervals  of  fine  weather.  January,   1788,  its  exports  were:— sugar,  1302 

Tnnader  and  lightning  are  seldom  so  severe  in  cwts. ;    rum,  63,392    galls.;   molasses,  16,803 

uomiDicaas  m  many  other  parts  of  the  West  galls.;  cocoa,  1194  cwts.;  coffee,  18,149  cwts.; 

inte ;  neither  are  earthquakes  so  frequent  or  so  indigo,  1 1 .250  lbs. ;  cotton,  970,815  lbs. ;  hides, 

*5r°^^f-        .  dyewoods,   &c.,    11,912/.  10«.9rf.     In  1831,  the 

ine  only  native  quadruped  is  a  species  of  total  value  of  the  exports  was  £118,761  ster- 

«»ey,  about  the  usual  size,  with  the  head,  ears,  ling,  and  the  imports,  £81,836.    The  shipping 

cyajDose,  mouth,  and  teeth  exactly  like  those  of  entering  inwards  for  the  same  year  was  214 

yat, bat  with  a  body, legs,  and  hoofs  like  those  and  11.709    tons;    outwards,  213,  and   11^56 

fMi  h<w,  and  a  very  short  tail  covered  with  tons.    There  is  a  lieutenant-governor,  aoonn- 

™iy  hair.    Eurojpean  domesticated   animals  cil  of  12,  and  a  representative  legislative  assem- 

*M  iwaltry  all  thrive,  and  there  are  numerous  bly  of  19  members  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 

SaJ-^^j'"^  ^"'"  *°  *^®  island.     Snakes,  colonists;  and  there  are  courts  of  grand  sessions,  of 

™wwj  and  guanas  abound ;  frogs,  or  toads,  of  common  pleas,of  complaint,  and  of  petty  sessions. 
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Her«  it  •  mtbliA  IreA-sehool,  with  140  nale  Bay;  oq  the  B.  by  ShnbenaMulie  rif«f.  liiflime 

and  40  iMnaW  acholan,  at  an  annual  expense  of  of  the  flnest  townships  in  the  provinoe,  contatn* 

£130#  and  education  is  making  considerable  pro-  ing^  a  great  proportion  of  marth,  interral,  and 

gress.    Fourteen  places  of  worship  exist  in  the  upland,  and  abounding  with  coal,  gypaum,  lime, 

colony*  at  an  expense  of  £340.    On  the  whole,  freestone,  and  slate.    Nothing  can  exceed  the 

Dominica,  from  iti  admirable  situation,  strong  fertility  of  the  lands  on  the  Shubenacadie  rtrer, 
fortifications,  fine  climate,  and  fertile  soil,  may        DUBLIN,  New,  tn8hp.Britiah  North  America, 

be  considered  a  very  valuable  colony.  Lunenburg  oo..  Nova  Sa>tia.     Cultivated  acies, 

D0RCH£8T£R,  or  ANTXooiriSH,  tnshp.  Bri-  3040.     Pop.  S275.    Situated  on  the  river  and 

tish  N.  Ameriea,  Sydney  co.*  Nova  Scotia.     Cul-  harbour  or  La  Have.    It  waa^  originally  granted 

tivated  acres,  8425.    rop.  2432.    Situated  on  to  some  New  Englandera,  who  very  soon  aban- 

and  about  the  bay  of  the  same  name.    The  first  doued  it,  and  it  was  subsequently  granted  to 

aettlement  made  by  the  English  was  in  1784,  German  and  other  settlers.  The  lands  bordering 

which  was  materially  increased  in  1795  by  emi-  on  the  harbour  and   river  La  Have  are  stony 

grants  from  Scotland.    Dorchester  is  the  shire  and  mountainous,  abounding  with  timber  of 

town  of  the  diftriot*    It  is  situated  ftbout  a  mile  large  growth  and  value.    The  river  La  Have 

above  the  navi^ion  on  Antigonish  river.  It  has  takes  its  source  far  in  the  interior,  and  fells  into 

but  one  principal  street,  and  contains  a  court-  the  harbour  of  La  Have,  whidi  is  very  spadous, 

house,  a  Roman-catholio,  a  presbyterian,  and  a  forming  an  inner  and   outer  harbour.     Con- 

baptist  church.    The  harbour  it  about  six  miles  siderable  quantities  of  fish  are  taken  hero,  and 

in  length ;  but  the  entrance  is  narrow,  over  a  bar  several  vessels  are  annually  loaded  with  lumber 

with  only  nine  feet  at  high  watary  and  difficult  and  timber  for  Great  Britam.    There  are  on  the 

of  access*  La  Have  upwards  of  30  saw^mills,  and  on  the 

DOUGLASt  tnahp.  British    North  America,  W.  side  of  the  river  the  remains  of  an  ancient 

Hants  CO.,  Nova  8ootia«    Cnltivated  acres,  9442.  Vrench    fort,   built    in    1632,  are  still  to  be 

Pop,  2273.    Bounded  on  the  N.  by  Cobequid  seen. 


E. 

EASTEB    ISIuAND,   island,  South    Pacific        CBOE,  a  lar^^e  tn.  Central  Africa,  on  the 

Ocean,  visited  by  captain  Beechey,  in  the  Blo»-  Lower  Niger;  70  miles  below  Kirree,  viailed  hy 

sum,  in  his  voyage  to  co-operate  with  the  polar  Lander  in  1831.    It  forms  the  great  mart  from 

expedition.    It  is  2000  miles  from  the  coast  of  which  the  ports  on  the  coast  are  supplied  with 

Chili,   and    1500   from  the  nearest    inhabited  slaves  and  palm-oil.    The  people  aend  up  and 

land,  Pitcairn  island  excepted^  which  has  been  down  the  river  fleets  of  large  armed  boats,  fan* 

peopled  by  Europeans.    The  population  cap*  tasticaliy  adorned  with  flags,  and  with  repre- 

tain   Beechey  estimated  at  about   1200.    The  sentations  of  chairs,  tables,  decanters,  glasses, 

natives  tattoo  themselveai  $o  as  to  have  the  ap«  and  other  European  objects.    Some  of  them  are 

pearance  of  wearing  breeches.    Moat  of  them  capable  of  containing  70person8,  many  of  whom 

go  nakedi  though  some  wear  the  maro,  which  is  have  no  habitations  unless  in  the  vessel.    The 

made  of  fine  Indian  cloth  of  a  reddish  colour,  of  place  preients  a  scene  of  busy  induatryt    The 

a  wild  kind  of  parsley,  or  of  a  Kpecies  of  sea-weed,  nouses  are  superior  to  those  in  the  iulerifir. 

Captain  Beechey  thinks  that  the  idea  of  there  being  composed  of  clay  plastered  over,  adpnied 

being   a   community   of   property  among  4he  with  wooden  pillara  in  front,  and  surrounded 

islanders  is  extremely  improbable.    The  inter«>  bv  well-fenced  court-yaidf  planted  with  bB|»anas« 

view  with  them  was  unfortunate,  and  terminated  plantains,  and  cocoas.    Yet  thecbaiacter  of  the 

in  a  serious  dispute.    Captain  Beechey  remarks,  people,  corrupted  by  intercourae  with  poroMaa 

that  those  gigantic  busts  of  stone  which  once  slave-traders,  is  bad,  and  even  atrocioua.    They 

existed  on  various  parts  of  the  island  have  no  are  ever  ready  to  engage  in  deeds  of  f  iolenoe, 

altogether  disappeared.    Pitcairn  island  appears  and  indulge  also  in  very  dinolute  habits,  apend- 

to  afford  a  curious  example  of  a  race  of  men  ing  whole  nights  in  carousal,  and  over  their  cqpt 

settling  upon  an  island)  erecting  stone  imagca  <|uarrelling  with  such  violence,  that  the  travellen 

upon  its  heights,  and  either  becoming  extinct,  imagined  some  one  was  suffering  death  amid  the 

or   having  abandoned    it ;  and  some   circum*  most  inhuman  tortures,  till  they  heard  the  same 

stances  connected  with  faster  Island  occur  in  wild  tumult  nightly  repeated* 
favour  of  the  presumption  that  the  same  thing        EGIN,tn.  Asia  Minor,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

may  also  have  taken  place  there.    The  most  Euphratea  |  the  approaches  to  it  are  diflicult  on 

remarkable  of  these  facts  is,  that  the  present  every  vide;  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  long  wooden 

generation  is  so  nearly  allied  in  language  and  bridge.    There  are  numerous  villages  in  tlie 

customs  to  many  islanders  in  the  South  Sea,  as  valley,  necurly  as  populous  as  the  town  itself, 

to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  niierated  from  The  mountains  rise  from  the  banks  of  the  river 

some  ot  them ;  and  yet  in  none  of  tnese  places  by  a  steep  flope,  which  is  terminated  by  abrupt 

are  there  images  of  such  extraordinary  dimen-  precipices ;  the  whole  height  of  the  mountains 

siofts,  or.  indeed,  in  any  way  resembling  them,  may  be  about  4000  feet,  and  the  valley  is  aonar- 

The    Easter    islanders,    have,    besides,   small  row,  that  they  seem  quite  tp  hangover  the  town, 

wooden  deities,  similar  to  those  worshipped  hy  The  sloping  part  of  the  mountains  is  covered 

the  inhabitants  of  the  other  islands  just  men-  with  gardens,  on  terraces  rising  one  above  the 

tioned.  other,  and  the  treea  being  thick,  the  htutet 
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appttr  to  be  aitqated  iQaforest^aBdtbeoootrast  181 1*  reoeiyin;;  them  with  greiil;  oeremoqy  and 

between  ibe  lower  part  of  the  valley  und  the  apparent  friendship  in  the  citadel,  presenting; 

levere  and  lofty  limestone    precipices    which  them  with  coffee,   aud^  at  the  saine  moment, 

border  it  produces  a  singular  effect.  The  climate  making  dispositions  for  intercepting;  and  basely 

is  very  temperate^  agreeably  cool  in  sommer  assassinating  them  on  leaving  his  presence.  The 

from  the  abundance  of  trees  and  water,  and  greatest  terror  And  disorder  prevailed  in  Cairo 

the  current  of  air  which  blows  through  the  yaU  ipr  several  days ;  the  shops  were  all  shut,  and 

l^s  i  in  winter  snow  seldom  lies  on  the  ground,  the  streets  and  bazaars  deserted  ;    rapes  and 

bat  the  higher  mountains  are  then  impassable,  robberies  were  committed  with  impunity  by  a 

aod  it  often  happens  that  all  communication  is,  lawless  and  undisciplined  soldiery;   while  the 

fgf  weeks  together,  cut  off  between  the  valley  pasha  kept    himself  shut  up  in    the  citadel* 

and  places  beyond  t|ie  mountains.    The  town  At  length,  Ali  thought  fit  to  descend  from  his 

OQDtams  2700  hpqses,  ^000  of  which  are  Ma-  stronghold,  and,  at  we  head  of  his  guards,  tra- 

honicdan  and    700  iXnnenian<     Many    of  the  versed  the  city;  with  the  aid  of  his  son, Tous- 

Tiliagei  contain  400  or  500  houses.    Very  little  soun  Pasha,  and  the  adoption  of  measures  of 

grain  js  cultivated  m  the  valleyj  from  the  want  great  severity,  he  succeeaed  in  arresting  the 

of  level  ground,  and  the  whole  is  occupied  by  slaughter ;  not,  however,  till  about  500  houses 

gardens.     The  trees  are  mostly  the  white  mui-  had  oeen  completely  sacked,  The  same  treacher< 

berry,  the  fruit  of  which  is  eat^n  fresh ;  it  is  also  oiis  measures  were,  by  order  of  the  pasha,  pur- 

dned,  and  then  converted  into  brandy,  or  boiled  sued  in  the  provinces,  what  every  Mamlpuk 

into  petmez,  a  syrup  obtained  also  from  grapes,  was  put  to  death. 

Wme  is  made  in  small  quantities,  and  common  It  appears  that  Mohammed  had  long  enter- 
fraits  are  abundant.  The  goitre  is  a  frequent  tained  the  idea  of  training  a  body  of  troops  after 
dhiesse.  the  European  fashion :  fpr  this  purpose  he  seized 
EGYPT.  This  ancient  country  of  Afrioa,  about  30,000  Arabs  or  Fellahs,  without  regard  to 
formerly  under  the  Ottoman  dominion,  but  now  their  fitness,  and  sent  them  under  a  military 
virtually  separate  from  it,  be(U}mes  an  object  of  guard  to  Upper  Egypt,  These,  with  a  few  black 
peculiar  interest  alike  from  its  present  political  slaves,  Berliers,  and  Mamlouk  officers,  com  posed 
relations  and  from  the  changes  which  are  daily  the  foundation  of  the  pasha's  army^  afterwards 
making  in  its  civil  and  domestic  condition*  Both  formidable  in  the  Greek  cause.  Disease  for  a 
the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  rulers  have  intro-  time  considerably  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  new 
doced  improvements  before  unknown  in  their  conscripts;  but  at  their  completion,  in  the  year 
respective  countries,  and  both  have  to  encounter  1824,  they  were  computed  at  about  23,000 
(he  mpst  pQwerfql  opposition.  They  have  both  effective  men.  They  were  formed  into  six  regi< 
lieea  represented  as  absolute  de:»pots,  when,  in  mants,  aaph  of  which,  fvhep  completed,  was  in- 
trsth,  both  aie  struggling  with  all  their  might  tended  to  consist  of  five  battalions  of  800  men. 
against  the  more  galling  despotism  of  inveterate  Next  year  a  new  conscription  was  ordered  of 
prejudice;  and  both  most,  of  course,  meet  the  15,000  more,  it  being  the  intention  of  Moham- 
isevitable  fate  of  all  reformers,  to  be  hated  by  med  Ali  to  keep  np  an  army  of  40,000  men.  An 
upe  party  for  doing  too  much,  and  to  be  des-  army  thus  created  and  disciplined  formed  a  com- 
piled by  another  for  doing  too  little.  Moham-  plete  (U)ntrast  to  all  the  troops  which  had  yet 
med  AU,  the  present  pasha  of  Egypt  was  born  in  been  raised  in  Egypt,  and  greatly  excelled  anv 
1769.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a  merchant,  that  had  ever  appeared  in  t^ie  whole  TurkiJi 
whidi  be  continued  to  pursue  WW  the  landing  of  empire.  These  troops  composed  that  formidable 
the  French  in  Egypt,  when  he  entered  the  army  expedition  to  the  Morea  in  1825,  which  was  des- 
ai  a  volunteer*  )le  distinguished  himself  on  tined  for  a  ^nsiderable  time  to  give  a  new  fea- 
maaj  occasions  by  his  judicious  and  decisive  ture  to  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and,  though  the 
conduct,  for  which  he  was  at  length  constituted  conquest  of  that  country  was  not  effect^,  this 
a  pasha  of  three  tails,  and  appoint^  governor  pf  army  may  be  considered  as  the  source  of  the 
Hl}pt,  in  the  pashalic  of  which  he  was  speedily  pasha^s  present  power  and  authority.  He  has 
ouoflnned  \  and  not  long  afterwards,  signalized  even  sought  to  extend  his  dominions  over  other 
his  elevatbn  by  a  victory  over  the  English  in  the  parts  of  the  Turkish  enipire,  and  is  at  .present 
uofortunate  affair  before  Rosetta.  Ir^e  revolu-  (1837)  master  of  both  Palestine  and  Syria,  which 
tioD  which  topk  place  at  Cairo  after  the  expul-  the  Porte,  by  a  recent  treaty,  has  been  obliged  to 
>>ioo  of  the  Ffencli  from  Egypt  had  left  nothitig  cede  to  him. 

to  the  Turks  but  Alexandria;  the  authority  of  The  government  of  Mohammed  Ali,  notwith- 
tbe  Porte  pver  the  rest  of  Egypt  was  mftrely  standing  the  despotism  which  characterises  it) 
iM>miaal,  and  %\xe  British  might  nave  held  this  has  been  productive  of  many  important  benefits 
place  against  any  power  that  could  be  brought  tp  Egipt.  The  internal  state  of  the  country  has 
<ig4iD6t  it,  either  from  within  or  without.  But  und^gone  a  change  which  has  scarcely  been 
it  was  deemed  ^  wise  measure,  and  the  result  has  eaualled  in  the  history  of  any  age  or  nation, 
pruvcd  that  it  was  so,  to  give  op  the  town  and  W  hen  the  pasha  assumed  the  command  com> 
harbourtoMohammed  Ali,  instead  of  the  Porte;  plete  anarchy  prevailed  in  every  department, 
his  hands  thus  became  strengthened,  commerce  The  country  was  distracted  by  the  conflicting 
floqrisbed,  the  revenues  were  augmented ;  and  pretensions  of  the  Munilouks,  aided  by  the  6e- 
^  general  prosperity  oi'  the  country  rapidly  douin  Arakis,  the  Albanians,  and  the  Turks^  with 
sdranced  by  the  liberal  policy  which,  after  the  many  rival  chieftains.  The  soldiers  were  nm- 
eianiple  of  the  English,  he  at  llrst  pursued.  But  tinous,  property  was  insecure,  agriculture  was 
w  his  ambitious  career  it  is  evident  that  Mo*  leglected,  and  commerce  languisliing.  Now  it 
hammed  iraa  impelled  by  no  principles  of  justice  is  stated  that  everything  is  diametrically  the  op- 
soy  loD^r  than  they  appeared  to  contribute  to  posite  of  what  it  was :  the  Bedouin  Arabs  are 
ais  Doliti^al  advants^.  One  of  his  worst  acts  submissive;  the  military  are  controlled,  lodged 
VIS  that  q(  i)^Y\tiQg  the  Mamlouks  to  Cairo  in  in  biarracks  and  tents,  ard  regularly  paid)  new 
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articles  of  produce  are  rabed,  and  trade  is  car-  tion  of  the  fields/  and  make  Eg^pt,  what  natorc 

ried  on  to  an  extent  formerly  unknown ;    the  designed  it  to  be,  almost  exclusively  an  apical- 

whole  country,  ftom  Alexandria  to  Syene,  is  tural   country.      Its   produce  of   cotton   alone 

perfectly  tranquil,  and  travellers  pass  unmo-  would  more  than  suffice  to  procure  all  the  sr- 

lested  with  as  much  freedom  as  on  the  continent,  tides  of  foreign  manufacture  and  all  the  natural 

In   accomplishing  these  important  objects,  the  productions  of  foreign  countries  that  the  wants 

pasha  has  proceeded  in  that  decisive  and  sum-  of  its  inhabitants  demand."    Again,  "  It  is  me- 

mary  manner  which  mi^ht  be  expected  from  the  lancholy  to  compare  the  present  state  of  E^Tpt 

despotic  Vharacter  of  the  Turkish  government  with  its  ancient  prosperity,  when  the  variety, 

and  the  imbecility  of  the  people.     In  regard  to  elegance,  and  exquisite  finish  displayed  in  its 

the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  Egypt,  his  manufactures  attracted  the  admiration  of  sur- 

interferenee  has  produced  some  important  re-  rounding  nations,  and  its  inhabitants  were  in  no 

suits,  arising  chiefly  from  the  protection  afforded  need   of   foreign  commerce  to  increase   their 

to  property  and  the  stimulus  given  to  adventure,  wealth  or  to  add  to  their  comforts.   Antiquarian 

T^e  lands,  inuudated  by  the  Nile,  considering  researches  show  us  that  not  on\j  the  Pharaohs 

how  little  they  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  and  the  priests  and  military  chiefs,  bat  also  a 

husbandmen,  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and,  though  great  proportion  of  the  agriculturists  and  other 

they  have  successively  from  year  to  year  borne  private  individuals,  even  in  the  age  of  Moses, 

one'  and  frequently  two  crops  for  more  than  and  at  a  yet  earlier  period,  passed  a  life  of  the 

3000  years,  they  still  continue  to  do  the  same  most  refined  luxury,  even  clad  in  linen  of  the 

without  any  perceptible  improvement.     But  an  most  delicate  fabric,  and  reclined  on  oouchei 

article  of  the  very  first  importance  to  the  com-  and  chaik^  which  have  served  as  models  for  the 

merce  and  manufactures  of  England  has  recently  furniture  of  our  modern  saloons.** 

been  raised  in  Egypt,  and  to  such  an  extraor-  ^  The  only  division  of  Egypt  which  can  be  ooo- 

dinary  extent  as  to  have  surpassed  all  expecta-  sidered  as  permanent  or  important  is  that  made 

tion  :  we  allude  to  cotton-wool,  not  of  the  usual  by  nature  into  three  portions:  1st,  Bahireh  or 

coarse  kind  hitherto  grown  in  Egypt  but  of  a  Lower  Egypt,  composed  of  the  Delta  or  ter- 

very  superior  quality,  raised  from  Brazil  seed,  ritory  on  the  coast,  and  including  the  great  sea- 

The  first  essay  was  made  by  order  of  the  pasha  ports  of  Alexandria,   Rosetta,  and   Damietta; 

in  the  year  1822,  when  the  crop  yielded  about  2d,  Vostani  or  Middle  Egypt,  where  the  Nile, 

25,000  bags  of  2  cwt.  each.    A  few  bags  of  this  though  no  longer  spreading  into  branches,  flows 

cotton,  sent  to  Liverpool  on  trial,  were  sold  at  through  a  broad    and  fertile  valley ;    in  this 

the  rate  of  11^.  or  U.  Id.  per   pound.     Some  quarter  are  situated  Cairo,  the  capital,  the  Py- 

thousand  bales  have,  in  the  interval,  been  sent  ramids,   and    Fayoum ;    3d,  The  Said,  call«l 

to  France,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  Germany.    In  partly  also  the  Thebaid  or  Upper  Egypt,  where 

1823  the  crop  was  so  abundant  that,  after  sup-  the  Nile,  bordered  by  hills,  flows  through  a  nar- 

plying  the  demands  of  the  countries  bordering  row  valley,  containing  not  any  great  cities  but 

on  the  Mediterranean,  50,000  bags  were  ex-  the  most  remarkable  of  the  ancient  edifices  and 

ported  to  England ;  and  the  pasha  is  still  ex-  monuments. 

tending  the  culture  of  this  useful  plant  on  tracts  In  treating  of  the  physical  character  of  Egvpt 

of  country  long  neglected,  by  clearing  out  the  it  may  be  stated  that  it  exists  solely  by  the  Nile, 

ancient  canals  and  digging  others,  which  com-  and  within  the  sphere  of  its  action.    The  ea- 

municate  with  the  Nile;  so  that  in  future  years,  circling  desolation  is  only  broken  to  the  west  of 

under  g^d  management,  it   might  equal  the  Upper  Egypt  by  one  large  valley  called  Fayoum, 

whole  of  what  is  now  imported  from  America.  into  which  the  mountains  open,  and  by  several 

In  thb  monopoly,  however,  it  is  evident  that  oases  or  cultivated  spots,  which  at  wide  dis- 

the  pasha  has  sought  his  own  interest  rather  tances  break  the  uniform  waste  of  sand.    At  the 

than  the  happiness  of  his  subjects ;  and  that,  in  period  of  the  greatest  heats,  the  traveller  who 

the  observations  already  made  on  his  character  for  the  first  time  visits  this  country,  which  is  so 

and  govammeut,  we  have  only  given  the  bright  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  feels  great  surprise; 

side  of  the  picture.    It  is  impMsible  not  to  re-  his  disappointed  glances  only  rest  on  a  va»t 

mark  that  selfishness,  and  a  desire  for  personal  plain,  enclosed  by  whitish  and  naked  mountains, 

aggrandisement,  are  the  springs  of  his  actions,  and  sprinkled  with  a  few  trees  and  withered 

and  tliat  the  prosperity  of  Egypt  is  only  com-  herbs.^    At  the  summer  solstice  the  swelling  of 

mensurate  with  their  influence.    In  the  opinion  the  Nile  commences,  and  about  the  autumnal 

of  some  writers  Egypt  has  even  deteriorated  equinox  the  country  is  so  inundated  as  to  re- 

under  his  government.    Mr.  Lane,  in  his  recent  semble  a  great  lake,  above  the  waters  of  which 

work  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  mo-  appear,  here  and  there,  date  trees,  figs,  acacias, 

dern  Egyptians,  observes,  "  How  different  now  willows,  tamarisks,  &c.    At  tlie  approach  of  the 

is  the  state  of  Egypt  from  what  it  might  be ;  winter  solstice  the  waters  gradually  retire,  and 

possessing  a  population  of  scarcely  more  than  vegetation  occupies  in  succession  the  spots  that 

one^quarter  of  the  number  that  it  might  be  become  dry.    Upon  this  damp  and  muddy  soil 

rendered  capable  of  supporting.    How  great  a  splendid  harvests  rise,  which  have  cost  nothing 

change  might  be  effected  in  it  by  a  truly  en-  more  than  castine  the  seed  on  the  ground, 

lightened  government;  by  a  prince  who,  instead  Forskxl,  a  celebrated  writer  on  the  botany  of 

of  oppressmg  the  peasantry  by  depriving  them  this  region,  says,  that  it  has  little  in  common  with 

of  their  lands,  and  by  his  monopolies  of  the  other  countries.    <<  All  that  is  seen  in  it  excites 

most  valuable  productions  of  the  soil,  by  em-  admiration,  whether  the  works  of  men  or  of 

ploying  the  best  portion  of  the  population  to  nature.  ^  liofty  mountains  are  unknown  there, 

prosecute  his  ambitious  schemes  of  foreign  con-  and  alpine  productions  are  consequently   ba- 

quest,  and   another  large  portion  in  the  vain  nished.    The  absence  of  woods  excludes  a  vast 

attempt  to  rival  European  manufactures,  would  number  of  flowers;  nor  do  those  plants  flourish 

give  his  people  a  greater  interest  in  the  coltiva-  ^hich  properly  belong  to  rivers  and  lakes.    The 
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ooM  of  the  DortberD  region  forbids  the  growth  fertility  of  Egypt  that  it  was  styled  the  graoary 

of  tender  exotics.    Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  con-  of  Europe. 

rames  them  with  unwonted  heat.  The  same  The  xoology  of  Egypt  presents  that  scantiness 
advantages  of  climate  and  soil  which  favour  na-  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  objects  which 
tive  plants  banish  foreign  ones.  Every  kind  of  might  be  expected  from  the'nakedness  of  the 
vegetable  cannot  subsut  without  rain,  without  country.  The  French  government  commissioned 
the  vapour  of  springs,  rivers,  or  marshes,  with-  some  of  the  most  able  loologists  to  accompany 
oat  the  cool  shades  of  mountains  and  woods :  their  army  into  Egypt ;  but  the  paucity  of  its 
they  are  not  all  qualified  to  endure  the  diurnal  animal  productions  prevented  the  results  from 
heat  by  tibe  periodical  refreshment  of  the  noc-  being  so  important  as  had  been  expected.  The 
tomal  dews.  In  the  dry  soil  of  some  parts  of  most  recent  researches  of  Mr.  Riippell  have, 
Egypt  seeds  of  other  climates  quickly  perish ;  however,  made  us  acquainted  with  many  new 
sgain,  plants  coming  from  a  dry  soil  ill  endure  animals.  The  following  quadrupeds  appear  to 
the  inundation  and  marshy  state  of  other  parts,  be  the  most  peculiar :  felis  maniculata,  the 
The  plants  of  Egypt  are  fitted  to  exist  by  a  pe-  true  cat ;  felis  chaus,  the  booted  lynx ;  canis 
cttliar  vegetative  economy:  their  texture  is  loose,  niloticus,  the  nilotic  fox.  The  E^'ptiao  ich- 
and,  as  it  were,  plethonc,  so  that  their  proper  neumon  is  celebrated,  and  even  deified,  by  re- 
aliment  is  prepared  in  continually  distended  mote  antiquity.  Of  a  small  sixe,  and  without 
veins ;  the  widely  opened  vessels  receive  the  any  great  physical  strength,  the  ichneumon  car- 
copious  dews,  and  the  leaves  perform  the  fono-  ries  on  a  secret  and  destructive  warfare  against 
tions  of  so  many  roots.  Hence,  great  transpire-  crocodiles,  serpents,  and  liatards  of  every  de- 
lion  is  excited,  and  the  moist  roots  enable  them  scription  ;  not,  indeed,  by  attacking  these  rep- 
to  endure  the  summer  sun,  and  tp  pass  from  tiles,  frequently  so  much  larger  than  itself,  but 
the  extreme  drought  of  summer  to  the  humidity  by  seeking  with  the  greatest  persevereooe  and 
of  a  three  months*  flood.  Besides,  the  inverted  cunning  after  their  ergs,  liie  birds  do  not 
urder  of  tilings  that  prevails  here  covers  the  materially  dififer  from  those  of  Europe.  Vulturea 
liigyptian  fields  in  winter  with  verdure  and  bios-  and  storks  are  held  in  deser/ed  esteem,  from 
loin,  while  the  plants  of  Europe  are  undergoing  their  usefulness  in  devouring  offal  and  all 
asute  of  repose."  The  plants  from  northern  dead  animals.  The  sacred  ibis  of  the  aocieur 
countries  therefore,  most  of  which  belong  to  Egyptians  was  long  confounded  by  naturalists 
mountains  or  lakes,  are  entirely  absent  A  few  with  other  birds  not  even  natives  of  the  country, 
only,  scattered  and  changed  in  appearance,  M.  Cuvier,  however,  has  now  clearly  ascertained 
ihuw  themselves  as  strengers.  The  irrigoous  or  the  species  which  excited  so  much  veoeratjon 
csltivated  plants  in  Egypt,  all  of  which  are  from  antiquity.  Its  colour  is  white,  with  long 
cutic,  owe  their  introduction  and  propagation  disconnected  plumes  on  the  wings  of  a  glosny 
to  human  industry.    The  number  of  fruit  trees  blackness. 

bv  DO  means  answers  to  the  culture  and  feitility  lu  Upper  Egypt  three  geological  regions  can 

of  the  soil.    The  most  flourishing  of  these  are  be  distinguished :  1st,  The  most  southern,  the 

the  date  and^sycamors,  which,  perhaps,  have  the  granite    region,    which    extends    from    Philse 

peatest  power  of  sending  their  roots  deep  into  through  the  cataract  district  to  Syeae.     It  af- 

the  ground  in  quest  of  latent  moisture.      Of  fords,  besides  granite,  also  syenite  and  some 

aoiiotts  and  useless  plants  there  are  either  none,  other  crystalline  primitiye  rocks.     The  finest 

or  they  are  very  few,  and  occupy  remote  spots  ;  granites  and  syenites  are  red  and  highlv  crystal- 

the  reason  for  which  is  obvious,  the  unceasing  Itsed,  and  remarkable  for  their  durability  and 

cottivation  of  the  more  valuable  plants  entirely  the  fine  polish 'which  they  are  capable  of  r«- 

excluding  the  weeds.    The  date  is  the  principal  ceiving.     Colossal  statues,  obelisks,  and   even 

object  of  cultivation;  the  trees  are  planted  at  whole  temples  are  constructed  of  these  beautiful 

iutervats  of  18  feet,  and  after  six  years  they  bear  rocks.     It  is  said  that  the  third   pyramid  of 

fruit  DJizeb,  and  also  that  of  Mycerinus  were  ori- 

But  of  the  other  plants  of  Egypt,  a  few,  for  ginally  cased  with  slabs  of  granite.    2d,  The 

vbich  that  country  is  remarkable,  must  be  here  nnost  northern,  the  limestone  region,  extends 

soticed.    Among  them  none  are  more  worthy  somedays  journey  south  of  Thebes.    This  lime- 

of  note  than  the  papyrus,  commonly  called  the  stone  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  building 

papyrus  of  the. Nile  or  of  Egypt,  because,  though  material.  The  catacombs  of  Thebes  are  situated 

apparently  of  rare  occurrence  in  that  country,  it  in  this  limestone.    3d,  The  third  or  sandstone 

vss  there  first  employed  in  making  paper ;  the  region  lies  between  the  two  former,  and  extends 

■acted  lotus  of  Egypt,  a  plant  that  has  elicited  from  Syene  northwards  to  EUn£.    This  sandstone 

much  controversy ;    and    the  Egyptian    arum,  is,  by  some  authors,  referred  to  the  gr^  or  sand- 

vbich  abounds  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  adjacent  stone  of  Fontainebleau,  the  paving  stone  of  Paris ; 

countries,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  fur  the  by  others  to  the  molasse  of  Switzerland :  but  all 

■ake  of  its  large  esculent  roots,  which  are  no  less  &re  agreed  in  considering  it  as  a  comparatively 

esteemed  than  those  of  the  allied  arum  escu-  recent  deposit    The  whole  of  Egypt  to  the  N. 

I^om,  Linn,  in  the  West  Indies.    The  acacia  of  the  limestone,  that  is  the  Delta  region,  is 

of  the  Nile  is  supposed  to  be  the  species  that  principally  composed  of  alluvium  deposited  from 

fields  gum  arable.    From  time  immemorial  the  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 

cerealia  have  abounded  in  Egypt;   and  in  the  The  most  active  branch  of  Egyptian  oom- 

tombs  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  which  were  ob-  merce,  and  that  which  has  remained  unaffected 

■wed  by  the  naturali:»ts  of  the  famous  Frencli  by  political  vicissitudes,  is  carried  on  by  caravans 

opedttion^  vessels  were  found  filled  with  wheat,  with  the  interior  of  Africa.    The  journeys  on 

perfect  in  form  and  colour,  though  buried  for  every  side  must  be  made  through  immense  tracts 

many  thousand  years,  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  of  desert,  where  they  could  penetrate  only  by 

fiuit  Egypt  may  have  been  the  native  country  of  .the  aid  of  the  camel.    The  caravans  which  go 

thb  grain;  andj  for  many  years)  so  great  was  the  westward  from  Cairo  do  not  penetrate  beyond 
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Pattiii,  at  whitfh  emporidtii  ttiey  obtata,  im-  noranoe  of  :l)iere  beinpf  aay  oOar  ^aaatw  la 
ported  by  the  merchaDtB  of  that  country  ilself,  this  life  b«gide«  tb«  grallik»itioii  of  the  paiiimii 
th«  Taried  produce  of  Soudan.  in  common  with  the  bruta  crMtlon^  tha  fail  ea- 

The  MtimateB  of  the  population  of  Egypt  have  joyment  €it  which  ii  tha  reward  lield  o«t  to  the 
been  ettremely  various.  It  has  been  stated  to  ^od  Muisulmaa  ia  the  aensuai  patadiea  of  his 
be  2,500^000,  but  Mr*  Lane  (Manners  and  prophet.  The  political  fagenamtkm  d  Egypt 
Customs  of  the  Egyptians)  gives  it  as  his  opinion  can  only  be  effected  by  raising  tha  obafflMler  of 
that  it  is  now  reduced  to  2,000,000.  A  detailed  the  Fellahs.  Canali  and  railroada  mm  be 
estimate,  which  seems  to  have  been  made  with  laid  out,  militaiy  schools  Mtablishedy  oonegn 
some  care,  and  is  given  by  Mr.  Lane,  makes  founded,  and  ksbturers  ifitpon«d  fwkk  Praoee 
of  Copts,  150,000;  Arab  Fellahs,  1,750,000;  and  Italy;  but  unless  hnprovaanent  strikes  iu 
Greeks,  15,000;  Jews,  6000;  Svrians,  5000;  roots  into  tha  soih  it  will  K^i«hcr  lik«  an  exotic 
Armenians,  2000;  Turks,  10,000;  of  the  re-  when  the  present  super inteodcnce  of  Its  ealttfte 
maittder,  namely,  Arabians,  Western  Arabs,  i*  related.  Much  has  been  dona  hyermtiiiga 
Nubians,  negro  slaves,  Mamlouks  (of  white  native  army.  A  ftiore  important  task  remains, 
male  slaves),  female  white  slaves,  Franks,  Sec,  the  formation  of  a  landed  intereit,  #hkh  would 
amounting  to  about  70,000,  the  respective  num-  put  an  end  to  the  present  fludaatloos  in  the 
bers  are  very  uncertain  and  variable.  The  property  of  the  soil  and  tha  abolition  of  the 
Arabs  of  the  neighbouring  deserts  ought  not  to  monopolies  that  press  most  severely  on  the 
be  included  among  the  population  of  E}^pt.    rights  of  industry.* 

Of  the  240,000  inhabitants  which  Mr.  Lane  The  relirion  of  Egypt  is  the  Mahomedan,  et- 
gives  to  Cairo,  190,000,  he  says,  are  Enrptian  ercised  wiUi  all  its  aocostomed  big»try  nod  tn- 
Moslems  or  Arabs,  about  10,000  Copts,  3000  or  tolerance.  Che  Copts,  who  profess  CbriatiaBity, 
4000  Jews,  and  the  rest  strangers  from  various  are  subjected  to  a  special  tribute  or  polMax,  and 
countries.  In  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  the  are  excluded  from  all  public  amployttents,  ex- 
population  of  Egypt  has  been  conjectured,  cept  thoM  in  which  their  elclosiva  qualifications 
ira|o«ly  enough,  at  6,000,000  or  7,000,000.  render  it  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  them. 

The  Copts,  though  of  no  political  importance,    Their  belong  to  the  Eu^chiaa  seat,  or  that  of 
are  bv  much  the  most  ancient,  and,  strictly    the  Jacobites,  who  differ  m  several  respects  from 
speaking,  the  only  native  race.    Tiiey  are  re-    those  professing  tha  Greek  religiob,  whom  they 
presented  as  crafty,  covetous,  cringing,  and  ad-    regard  with  peculiar  antipathy.    The  patriarch 
dieted  to  mean  sensual  indulgences.    They  are,    of  Alexandria  is  considered  aa  the  head*  of  this 
however,  a  peaceable  race,  and  are  said  to  be    iect,  the  religion  of  which  is  also  that  of  Abys- 
vemarkable  for  the  warmth  of  their  domestic    sioia.    The  Copts  have  a  considerable  auml^ 
attachments.    Though  they  are  found  in  every    of  contents,  particularly  in  Upper  Egypt  and  the 
part  of  the  country  3ieir  chief  seat  is  in  Upper    deaerts  of  the  lakes  of  Natron*   Two  of  the  must 
Egypt,  where  whole  towns  are  peopled  by  them,    ancient  of  these  are  minutely  described  hj  Mr. 
The  most  numerous  part  of  the  population,    Wilkinson,  who  tistted  them  in  his  reccAt  jour- 
being  that  almost  exclusively  employed  in  agr»-    ney  across  the  Eastern  desert    The  tmnaaes  are 
culture,  consists  of  Arabs  called  Fellahs,  who    Copts,  livine  of  course  in  the  most  frugal  man^ 
retain  much  both  of  the  features  and  character    ner,  as  well  from  a  religious  soperstitioo  as 
of  their  original  tribes,  an  oval  countenance,    from  the  necessity  which  their  seli-baaishroent 
dark  skin,  large  forehead,  and  small  sparkling    in  an  inhospitable  desert  has  imposed  upon 
eyes.     Neither  have  they  by  an^  means  lost  that    them.    They  are  supported  by  voiumary  <»n- 
pride,  attachment  to  kindred  and  ancestry,  and    tributbns  from  the  Copts  of  Egypt    The  first 
vindictiv.e  spirit,  which  distinguish  the   inde-    of  the  monasteries  which  our  tratellar  visited 
pendent  sheiks  of  the  desert    The  greatest  evil    was  called  DeVr  Antonios.    The  principal  saint 
that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Fellah  character  is  un-    is  St  George  of  Cappadoeia;  but  the  patron 
conquerable  indolence,  and  the  cause  of  this,  as    is  St.  Antony  of  the  Tbebais,  the  friend  and 
of  the  idleness  imputed  to  the  peasantry  of  other    companion  of   St  Paul,  or  Mar  Bolos,  who 
nations,  is  a  lone  continuance  of  misgovemment    founded   another   monastery  callad    afler    hh 
No  man  will  toil  when  there  is  no  chance  of  his    name,  distant  by  the  road  about  14  miles  to  the 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labours;    but  wheu    South-east    Deir  Antonioa  is  aboot  17  miles, 
once  the  Fellah  has  been  compelled  to  join  the    and  Deir  B6los  only  9  miles  from  the  Arabian 
army,  he  becomes  an  active  and  faithful  soldier,    gulf.    The  former  is  inclosed  within  a  wall  firwai 
** Compulsion,'*  according  to  captain  Scott,  "is    30  to  40  feet  high :  the  only  enhance  is  a  trap* 
necessary ;  for  the  miserable  serfs  cling  to  their    door,  from  which  the  monks  let  down  a  rope  to 
native  hots  with  a  pertinacity  which  would  ap-    those  whom  they  think  fit  to  admit ;  this  per- 
pear  strange,  if  experience  did  not  prove  to  us    mission  is  never  granted  to  the  Arabs,  of  whom 
that  the  more  wretched  the  condition  of  a  pea-    they  live  in  constant  dread.    The  interior  te^ 
santry  is  the  less  are  the  desires  and  hopes  of    sembles  the  confusion  of  an  Arab  village  laid 
improvement     The  dislike  that  the  Fellah  of    out  without  any  plan  or  r^^arity.    Aa  tasnlated 
Egypt  has  to  quit  his  native  place  is  uncon-    lower,  defended  by  a  drawbridge,  is  the  keep  of 
querable.    To  us  Englishmen  it  appears  almost    the  fortification.    They  have  three  chapels,  one* 
incredible  that  young  men  of  from  18  to  25  years    of  which  they  assert  to  be  of  the  time  of  Coa- 
of  age  should  regard  as  a  hardship  the  being    stantine ;  and,  f rem  the  general  form  and  a^le 
oblf{red  to  leave  home.    It  is  with  them,  never^    of  its  architecture,  our  traveller  did  not  thmk 
theless,  the  gri(>vance  unrrersally  complained  of,    this  improbable.    The  walls  are  adorned  with 
and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  ties  of  early    old  frescos,  and  some  stained  glass  remains  n 
marriages  ;  the  indolence  in  which  men  grow  up    the  windows:  there  ere  also  several  Arabic,  Ar« 
who  possesfi  the  means  of  subsistence  at  the    menian,  Coptic,  and  other  inscriptions.    Tiie 
cost  of  but  little  exertion  and  fatigue ;  the  total    number  of  the  nnonks,  by  therf  own  aceaaa4  was 
want  of  mental  cultivation,  and  consequent  ig*    63«    DeTr  Aatooioa  ia  intefealiag  m  hafnigbectf 
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Ite  plM  of  abode  and  sepulture  of  the  founder    haps.  hBbitatior.ii  of  workmen*    A  little  further 
of  moBacfanm.    The  moontatn*  at  the  foot»  or    up  the  valley, 4o  the  Kouth,  was  a  small  templOf 
rather  on  the  edg:e  of  which  tbU  monastery  is    dedicated  to  Sarapis  ;    it  was  never  finished, 
boilty  are  catcareoos ;  they  also  contain  much    thoo^^h  all  the  materials  were  oo  the  spot ;  not 
lalt.    tkUt  B61oa  is  situated  in  a  more  pictu-    a  column  was  ever  put  up,  nothing  was  com- 
raqne  spot  than  that  of  St.  Antony,  and  has  a    pleted  but  the  step  on  whidi  they  were  to  stand, 
moGh  deaner  and  neater  appearance,  owiovto    and  Which  was  to  form  the  base  of  the  portico, 
iti  having  been  more  recently  repaired.    The    The  order  was  Ionic,  the  mouldings  very  simple, 
■oolttttoo,  appear  cleaner  and  richer,  are  better    and  the  architecture  superior  to  anything  one 
drased  and  lodged,  and  possess  more  luxuries ;    could  have  eipected  to  find  in  these  mountains, 
in  this  akme,  however,  are  they  superior  to  the    In  the  area,  which  was  paved  with  rude  flat 
brothers  of  the  other  convent ;  bemg  uncouth    stones,  stands  an  altar  without  inscription  ;  it  is 
and  even  inhospitable,    ignorant,  and  conse-    three  feet  two  inches  high,  and  was  once  stuc- 
queotly  suspicious,  and  scarcely  condescending    coed.    All  the  architectural  part  of  the  temple 
to  answer  nte  usual  questions  of  the  traveller,    is  of  red  granite ;  the  inner  part,  which  may  be 
St.  Pant,  they  said,  was  a  nobleman  of  Alezan-    said  to  consist  of  an  adytum  and  two  wings,  is 
dfia,  and  a   most  dissipated  and  abandoned    of  the  usual  piled  stones,  like  the  houses  of  the 
character ;  but,  repenting  of  his  sins  by  repeated    station,  and  was  once  stuccoed.    The  whole  was 
vinoos,  he  changed  his  wicked  course  of  life,    inclosed  by  a  wall,  at  the  north  end  of  which 
became  pious,  and  bidding  adieu  to  the  vanities    was  a  door-way>  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps, 
of  tbe  world,  al  length  founded,  in  the  neigh-    which  are  placed  at  one  side,  instead  of  the 
hourhood  of  the  retreat  of  his  friend  St.  Antony,    front,  evidently  in  order  to  avoid  the  torrent, 
the  convent  which  still  bears  his  naitte.     He  is    In   the  quarries  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
graerally  said  tu  have  been  the  first  who  led  a    but  the  remains  of  a  few  furnaces  for  repairing 
hermit's  life;  but  the  venerable  Antony  was  both    and  temperinsr  the  tools  ;  for  it  is  evident,  fiora 
oioBli  sod  hermit.  The  monks  reckon  1539  years    the  Quantity  of  small  chippings  of  porphyry,  that 
iioce  tile  establishment  of  the  monastery,  which    the  larre  blocks  were  chuelled,  and,  probably, 
•frees  very  well  with  the  time  in  which  St.    nearly  finished,  on  the  mountain.    There  are 
Antony  flourished.  several   small  huts,  and  others,  on  the  summit 

The  antiquities  of  Egypt  present  a  constant    of  the  hill,  for  these  seem  to  have  been  uatch- 
asd  never  failing  source  of  interest  to  the  man    towers,  perhaps  as  look-outs,  on  the   different 
of  icieaoe,  and  notwithstanding  the  discoveries    heighte ;    in  one  of  these  huts  a  stone,  which 
vhieh  have  been  made,  they  seem  as  yet  to  have    forms  part  of  the  wall,  is  inscribed  with  the  name 
been  scarcely  entered   upon.     A  considerable    Socrates.    The  western  mountain  presents  more 
poitioB  of  the  labours  of  the  French  institute  at    to  interest  the  traveller.    At  the  base  of  it  is  a 
('airowas  communicated  to  the  public  in  a  work    small  village,  in  which  was  worked  the  porphyry 
of  sBoampled  splendour  and  magnificence,  the    that  was  st^nt  down  by  the  superb  roiui,  which 
ponderous  *'  Description  de  TEgypt**     Many  of    terminates  here.  Thb  larger  blocks  were  cut  into 
the  nonamenta  brought  by  the  British  army  to    sarcophagi,  or  baths,  and  tazze,  in  the  court 
Ei^|land  have  also  been  accprately  and  elegantly    without  the  houses,  which  were  themselves  very 
engraved  in  this  country ;  and  a  variety  of  tra-    small ;  many  ofthe  blocks  are  still  in  the  position  ia 
vellenof  different  nations  have  published  ac-    which  the  workmen  left  them.    The  road  which 
covnls  of  their  numerous  observations  and  dis-    leads  from  this  village  up  the  mountain  is  14 
coverics  made  in  Egypt  and  in  its  neighboorhood.    paces  broad;  at  the  distance  of  about  every 
Amoitf  these  ire   may  mention  the  names  of    twelve  paces  are  piles  of  stones.    Innumerable 
HamiUoB,  Legh,  Smelt,  Light,  Belzoni,  Richard-    smaller  roads  diverge  from  it,  in  various  direc- 
wtt,(;karopollion,  and  others,  well  known  to  the    tions,  to  the  different  quarries.    On  the  prin4-ipai 
poUic    AtGebel  Dokhio,  an  ancient  town  in    road  are  buttresses,  or  solid  piles  of  stone,  raised 
theeastern  desert  of  Upper  E^pt,  Mr.  Wilkin-    at  intervals,  probably  for  lowering  the  larger 
ioa  had  the  satisfaction  of  seemg  ruins,  of  some    blocks ;  and  in  some  parts  were  observed  inclined 
ntwtiscarcelyevervisited  by  modern  travellers;    descents,  paved   with  great   care,  which  must 
of  viewiig  those  vast  quarries  from  which  Rome    have  been  for  the  same  purpose.    It  is  probable, 
took  10  aaoy  superb  pieces  of  porphyry  to  adorn    that  the  column,  or  other  kind^  of  wrqught  stone, 
her  baths  aad  portieoa  $  of  contemplating  the    was  placed  on  a  sledge  (similar  to  tliat  repre- 
lidioar  and  cxpanae  incurred  in  making  so  many    seated  in  the  erottoes  of  Massara),  which  was 
iae  toads,  wbkh  cross  the  mountains   in  all    gently  lowered Idv  means  of  cranes  attached  to 
direelions ;  of  walking  ia  the  streets  and  bouses    the  buttresses.    Mr.  Wilkinson  afterwards  viewed 
<rf  ttK  okl  iababitants  of  an  ancient  town  ;  and,    the  ruins  of *Myos  Mormos^  once  famous  as  the 
•bove  all,  of  finding  a  temple  in  the  midst  of    emporium  of  Arabian  and  Indian  merchandise, 
t  B««  dtaertad  and  upinhabited  valley.    The    from  whence  120  vessels  sailed  to  India,  but  it 
tm  of  Gebel  DoUi4a  waa  situated  on  a  small    has  not  now  a  single  inhabitant.    The  whole  of 
bci^tat,  at  the  base  of  tite  eastern  mountain,    our  traveller's  passage  through  the  desert  seemed 
vdconiainedinaBy  houaes  of  yarioos  forms  and    strewed  with  capitols  and  bases  of  unfinished 
dimruiions.    At  the  north  end  was  a  square,    columns,  many  of  them  with  Greek  inscriptions 
Masad  whicb  aeem  to  have  been  shops,  where    indicating  their  ori^n  and  designation. 
Ihcy  worked  small  porphyry  mortars,  judging        The  social  condition  of  the  Egyptians  lias 
fiooi  the  number  of  unfinished  ones  found  in    recently  been  described  by  several  travellers,  but 
^bca.    la  another  long  apartment  were  some    Mr.  LAne^s  work,  before  alluded  to,  seems  to 
foasd  hokss  in  tfaa  earui,  cased  with  terra  cotta,    present  the  most  faithful  and  minute  description 
*ppnently  for  the  purpose  of  washing  some    of  it  which  has  yet  appeared.    After  remarking 
Biioerai.    Bendes  this  town^  there  are  houses    on  the  little  variation  whicli  has  taken  place 
^vltoD  eilbcf  nde,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,    during  the  lapse  of  ages,  he  says.    "  There  is  one 
or  tpon  tiK  adiacent  km  bittiy  which  were,  per-    work  which  presents  most  admirable  picturea 


^ 
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of  the  maDoert  and  customs  of  the  \rahi^  and  their  excellenee.  AthenKiii  ««d  other  viilcn 
particularly  of  those  of  the  Egyptiani;  kit  'The  mention  those  of  Coptos  as  beio^  ia  njraat  le- 
Thousaod  and  One  Nig^hts,  or  Arabian  Nights'  pute  amonc  the  Romans.  Ken^,  which  hsf 
Entertainments  r  if  the  English  reader  pos-  succeeded  Coptos  in  the  trade  of  the  Red  sea. 
seswd  a  close  translation  of  it,  with  sulBcient  has  also  taken  from  it  the  manufactory  of  poroos 
illustrative  notes,  I  might  almost  have  spared  jars.  Egypt  has  lost  the  celebrity  it  enjoyed  in 
myself  the  labour  of  the  present  undertaking.**  ancient  times  for  ihi  flne  linen :  the  linen,  cotfeOB, 
Still  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  present  condi-  and  woollen  cloths,  and  the  silks  now  woven  in 
tion  of  distant  countries  previously  little  known,  this  country  are  generallv  of  coarse  and  poor 
according  to  the  observations  of  an  eye-wit-  qualities,  llie  Egyptians  have  long  been  famooi 
ness.  for  hatching  fowls'  eggs  by  artScia]  heat;  s 

^  Mr.  Lane  says,  "  The  art  in  which  theEgyp-  practice  supposed  to  have  been  handed  down 
tians  most  excel,  is  architecture.  The  finest  uom  a  very  remote  antiquity.  The  following 
specimens  of  Arabian  architecture  are  found  in  statement,  taken  from  a  newspaper  published 
the  Egyptian  metropolis  and  its  environs ;  and  by  government,  of  the  3d  March,  1831,  is  ei- 
not  only  the  mosques  and  other  public  buildings    tracSed  by  Mr.  Lape : — 

are  remarkable  for  their  grandeur  and  beauty.  Lower  Egypt  Upper  Bcypt 

but  many  of  the  private  dwellings,  also,  attract  Number  of  establish- 
ouradmiration,  especially  by  their  interior  struc-  ments  for  hatching 
ture  and  decorations.**  Yet  this  art  has,  of  of  fowls'  eggs  in  the 
late    years,   much   declined,  like  most   others  present  year      •     .  105  59 

in  this  country ;   a  new  9tj\e  of  architecture,       Nnmbe^;  of  eggs  used  19,325,600     6,878,900 
partly  oriental  and  partly  European,  and  of  a       Number  spoiled  .     •     6,255367     2,529,660 
very  plain  description, being  generally  preferred.       Number  hatched      .  13,069,733    4.349,240 
The  woodwork  of  the  doors,  ceilings,  and  win- 
dows of  the  buildings  in  the  older  style,  which    "  I  have  not  found,"  he  says,  *'  that  the  fowls 
have  already  been  described,  display  considerable    produced  in  this  manner  are  inferior  in  point  of 
taste  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  and  so,  also,  do  most    flavour,  or  in  other  respects,  to  those  produced 
of  the  Egyptian  manufactures ;  though  many  of    from  the  egg  by  incubation.** 
them  are  rather  clumsy  and  ill  finished.    Very        The  Moslem,  or  Arab  Egyptians,  supposed  to 
few  large  or  handsome  houses  are  to  be  seen  in    compose  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  population  of 
Ecypt,  excepting  in  the  metropolis  and  some    the  metropolis,  and  seven-eighths  of  that  of  all 
other  towns.    The  dwdlingsof  the  lower  orders,     ^gypt,  are  represented  as  being  generally  about 
particularly  those  of  the  peasants,  are  of  a  very     Ave  feet  eight,  or  five  feet  nine  in  heieht;  well 
mean  description  :they  are  mostly  builtofunbaJied    proportioned,  muscular,  and  robust.     Mr.  Lane 
bricks,  cemented  together  with  mod.    Some  of    *<^7>  of  the  Egyptian  women,  *<  From  the  age  of 
them  are  mere  hovels.  The  greater  number,  how-    about  14  to  that  of  18  or  20  they  are  generally 
ever,  comprise  two  or  more  apartments ;  though     models  of  beauty  in  body  and  limbs ;  and  ia 
very  few  are  two  stories  high.    In  one  of  these    countenance  most  of  them  are  pleasing,   and 
apartments,  in  the  houses  of  the  peasants  in    many  exceedingly  lovely;  but  soon  after  they 
Lower  Egypt,  there  is  generally  an  oven,  at  the    have  obtained  their  perfect  growth,  they  rapsdly 
end  farthest  from  the  entrance,  and  occupying    decline."   Marriage  with  both  sexes  is  a  matter  o^T 
the  whole  width  of  the  chamber.    It  resembles    convenience  or  caprice,  often  condudctl  the  fii«t 
a  wide  bench  or  seat,  and  is  about  breast  high :    day  of  acquaintance,  and  di4solved  the   nest. 
it  is  constructed  of  brick  and  mud; 'the  roof    In  the  absence  of  the  husband,  whether  on  busi- 
arched  within,  and  flat  on  the  top.    The  in-    ness  or  pleasure,  the  women  have  their  fnll 
habitants  of  the  house,  who  seldom  have  any    share  of  amusement,  by  plotting  against  hhn, 
night-covering  durin||^  the  winter,  sleep  upon  the    Aod  carrying  on  their  intrigues  through   the 
top  of  the  oven,  having  previously  lighted  a  fire    means  of  their  slaves,  or  by  assembling  tfieir 
within  it;  or  the  husband  and  wife  only  enjoy    friends  in  the  harem,  or  making  parties  to  the 
this  luxury,  and  tlie  childreu  sleep  upon  the    public  baths.   The  visit  of  one  harem  to  another, 
floor.    It  IS  stated  that  the  turner,  like  most    says  Mr.  Lane,  often  occupies  nearly  a  whole  day. 
other  artisans  in  Egypt,  sits  t6  his  work.    The     Eating,  smoking,  drinking  coffee  and  sherbet, 
same  custom  is  shown,  by  the  sculptures  of    gossiping,  and  displaying  their  finery,  are  saii- 
Thebes  and  other  places,  to  have  been  common     cient  amusements  to  the  company.    They  in- 
to the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  either  sat  on  the     dulge,  he  says,  in  easy  gaiety,  and  not  unfre^ 
ground  or  on  a  low  stool ;  but  the  idle  habit  of    quently  in  youthful  frolic ;  and  sometineB  one 
smoking  during  their  labours  did  not,  as  at  pre-    of  the  party  entertains  the  rest  with  the  reeital 
sent,  impede  the  workmen.    Glass  making  is  a    of  some  wonderful  or  facetious  tale.     Bartiun^ 
very  ancient  art,  and  was  known  in  Egypt  at    is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  enjoyed  by  the 
least  as  early  as  the  year  1800  before  our  era,  or     people  of  Egypt.    The  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
tndeed,  judging  from  paintings  at  Beni  Hassan,     lages  of  this  country,  and  those  penons  who 
which  appear  to  indicate  the  process,  much  ear-     cannot  afford  the  trifling  expense  incamd  in 
lier ;  and  a  glass  bead  bearing  the  name  of  an     the  public  bath,  often  bathe  in  the  Nilob.     In 
Egyptian  Pharaoh,  who  lived  at  the  period  al-    visiting  or  going  to  the  public  batfaa,  the  Indsea 
ludeid  to,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  early  inven-     are  always  veil«i,  and  generally  ride  on  Maea, 
tion  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.    Mr.  Lane  says,     and  sit  astride  on  a  high  and  bfoad  awMIe, 
*' 1  have  seen  a  ball  of  this  substance  which  bears     looking,  as  Dr.  Richasdson  says,  like  so  wamnj 
the  name  of  Amunneitgori,  who  lived  towards     coffins  mounted  on  asses.    Many  women,  bev- 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,    ever,  of  the  upper  classes,  walk  the  atwuefct  in 
about  1500  B.c.    Its  specific  gravity  is  25  or  23,     their  long  robes  and  veils, 
being  the  same  as  English  crown  glass."    The         U  is  customary  among  the  peasanta  of  Upper 
earthern  jars  of  Egypt  were  always  noted  for     Egypt,  for  the  female  r^ationa  and  frienda  of  a 
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ptnon  d«eea8ed  to  iqeeft  together  by  his  bouse,  makeaacUckingf  noise  with  his  tongue,  and  spits 

OD  eaeh  of  the  lint  three  days  after  the  funeral,  upon  the  (ground ;  and  generally  rays,  "  I  adiure* 

and  thereto  perform  a  lamentation  and  a  strange  you,  by  God,  if  ye  be  above,  or  if  ye  be  below, 

Und  of  danoe.    After  the  third  day,  the  womeif  that  ye  come  forth ;   1  adjure  you  by  the  most 

▼ink  the  tomb^  and^  place  upon  it  their  rope  gir-  great  name,  if  ye  be  obedient ;  and  if  ye  be  dis- 

dlca;  and  QBiially  a  lamb  or  a  goat  is  slain  there,  obedient,  die,  die,  die.**     The  serpent  is  ge* 

as  an  expiatory  saarifice,  and  a  feast  made  on  this  nerally  dislodged  by  his  stick  from  a  fissure  in 

ocettuoD.    One  mode  of  averting  the  evil  eye,  so  the  wall,  or  drops  from  the  ceilin);  of  the  room. 

common  throughout  the  east,  is  to  throw  salt  At  the  public  festival  of  the  MohhaarVan  and 

over  a  child ;  and  in  the  bridal  procesuons,  when  others  kept  periodically,  the  whole  population 

a  young  bov,  mounted  on  a  horse  richly  capa-  of  Cairo  is  on  the  move,  when  the  crowding,  and 

lisoned,  and  dmsed  in  all  the  finery  of  the  ha-  jostling,  and  pushing,  in  the  narrow  streetit  and 

fern,  is  paraded  through  the  streets,  a  woman  mosques  is  quite  intolerable.    At  these  times 

kXtaw%y  throwingover  him  at  intervals  a  handful  the  convolving  and  dancing  dervises  are  perform- 

of  salty  frequently  muttering  the  short  chapter  ing  their  tricks  over  every  part  of  the  town, 

oC  the  Koran  which  relates  to  this  subject.    The  blasphemously  bawling  out  the  name  of  God, 

saane  saperstition  makes  a  mother  disguise  the  and  asking  charity  in  the  terms  of  the  Koran. 

birth  of  a  male  child,  or  dress  it  like  a  girl  for  One  of  the  great  public  festivals  is  at  the  time 

several  months,  lest  any  one  should  envy  her  the  of  the  completion  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  and  the 

birth  of  a  son,  and  bring  upon  mother  and  child  opening  of  the  canal  of  Cairo.    Vast  multitudes 

the  pernicious  effect  of  the  evil  eye.     Female  assemble  on  this  joyful  occasion — and  no  won- 

children  are  rarely  taught  even  to  read  or  write,  der  it  should  be  the  occasion  of  rejoicing ;  the 

but  are  instructed  in  tambour-work,  embroidery,  refreshing  sight  of  a  sheet  of  water  in  the  dry 

and  various  kinds  of  needle-work ;  but  boys  are  and  dusty  streets  and  open  places  pf  Cairo,  at 

lepiesented  by  our  author  as  being  very  gene-  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  cannot  fail  of 

rally  taught  to  read  and  write,  to  say  their  prayers  being  hailed  with  rapture  by  every  class  of  inha- 

piDperly,  to  perform  the  prescribed  ablutions,  bitants.    The  finvourite  time  of  resort  to  this 

and  to  be  perfect  in  reading  and  understanding  place  is  the  evening,  and  many  persons  remain 

the  Koran.  there  for  several  hours  alter  sunset ;  some,  all 

The  Egyptians  are  said  to  be  passionately  night. 
fond  of  music,  and  yet  very  few  of  them  practise  Mr.  Lane  says,  the  metropolis  of  Blgvpt  main- 
it  in  any  shape.  The  Koran  is  chanted  by  all  tains  the  reputation  by  which  it  has  been  dis- 
raaks;  but  both  music  and  dancing  are  left  to  tingubhed  for  many  centuries,  of  being  the  best 
professional  people  of  both  sexes,  who  are  hired  school  of  Arabic  literature,  and  of  Mahomedan 
out  for  the  amusement  of  the  upper  classes,  and  theology  and  jurisprudence ;  that,  though  polite 
to  perform  on  great  public  festivals,  but  the  knowledge  has  universally  declined,  yet  it  has 
common  Egyptians  are  totally  incapable  of  ap-  done  so  &e  least  in  Cairo ;  and  that  the  fame 
preciating  our  European  music,  or  of  compre-  of  its  professors  still  remains  unrivalled.  He 
oending  how  we  can  take  a  delight  in  what  admits,  however,  that  learning  was  in  a  much 
appears  to  them  an  inharmonious  confusion  of  more  flourishing  state  in  Cairo  before  the  en- 
sounds.  Thebandsof  their  new  troop,  however,  trance  of  the  French  army  than  it  has  been  in 
play  the  music  of  Rbssmi  and  other  Italian  com-  later  years ;  not  through  any  oppression  on  the 
posefs  with  the  same  precision  and  execution  as  part  of  the  invaders,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
m  oar  European  regiments :  and  the  surprise  of  panic  which  the  invasion  occasioned,  and  the 
the  people  who  see  them  reading  the  notes,  is  troubles  by  which  it  was  followed.  He  also  ad- 
fffeqnenUr  indicated  in  their  loolu  and  exclama-  mits,  notwithstanding  the  reputation  for  litera- 
tions.  There  are  in  Cairo  numerous  public  ture  which  he  says  the  metropolis  of  Egypt  still 
singing  girls,  who  are  sometimes  engaged  by  pri-  maintains,  that  the  studies  of  the  Moslems,  in 
vale  families,  but  are  mostly  found  exhibiting  at  the  present  age,  are  confined  within  very  narrow 
the  frequented  places  and  in  the  streets.  There  limits;  that  very  few  of  them  study  medicine, 
are  also  public  dancers ;  the  latter  being  a  dis-  chemistry,  mathematics,  or  astronomy;  that  their 
tiact  tribe,  known  by  the  name  of  Ghaw&*zee.  medical  and  surgical  practitioners  are  mostly 
Tbey  commence,  says  Mr.  Lane,  with  a  degree  barbers,  miserably  ignorant  of  the  sciences  which 
of  decorum;  but  soon,  by  more  animated  Ipoks,  they  profess.  A  clumsy  pretension  to  alchemy 
hy  a  more  rapid  collision  of  their  castanets  of  and  tlie  quackery  of  astrology  occupy  the  places 
brass,  and  by  increased  energy  in  every  motion,  of  chemistry  and  astronomy :  of  abstract  science 
tbey  exhibit  a  spectacle  exactly  agreeing  with  they  are  wholly  ignorant 
the  description  which  Martial  and  Juvenal  have  The  last  subject  to  which  we  shall  advert  is  the 
given  of  the  performances  of  the  female  dancers  magic  of  Egypt,  by  extracting  an  account  of  some 
Of  Cades.  The  gipsies  claim  kindred  descent  of  the  most  extraordinary  feats  that  have  been  re- 
with  these  females.  Those  in  Egypt  have  a  corded  since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  when  the 
patois,  as  in  Europe,  unknown  to  all  other  per-  magicians  of  the  same  country  were  able  to  pro- 
soaa.  Besides  gipsies  there  are  several  classes  duce  imitations  by  their  enchantments  of  the 
of  itinerant  beggars  and  others,  who  gain  their  first  two  only  of  the  many  plagues  brought  upon 
subsistence  in  a  similar  way,  and  lead  the  same  Egypt.  **  A  few  days  after  my  first  arrival  in  this 
enatie  life ;  tinkers  and  fortune-tellers,  without  country,**  says  M  r.  Lane, "  my  curiosity  was  excited 
any  ftied  habitations.  Among  the  numerous  on  the  subject  of  magic  by  a  circumstance  re- 
cxhibilors  in  the  public  streets,  are  serpent-  lated  to  me  by  Mr.  Salt,  our  consul-general. 
charmers  and  serpent-eaters.  They  pretend  to  Having  had  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  his 
diMover  if  any  such  animals  are  in  houses,  and  servants  was  a  thief,  from  the  fact  of  several 
are  frequently  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  articles  of  property  having  been  stolen  from  his 
serpent-charmer  assumes  an  air  of  mystery,  house,  lie  sent  for  the  celebrated  Mugh'reb'ee 
strikes  the  walls  with  a  short'  palm  stick,  whistles,  magician,  with  a  view  of  intimidating  them,  and 
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causiog  the  guilty  oqe  ^if  any  of  them  were  own  vmi^U  uttiii^*n>oinf  15  feet  by  10,  |||e  whol^ 

guilty)  to  oAnfess  hU  crime.     The   magician  furniture  of  w|)ich  be  minutely  (tescnbes  i  and 

came ;  aud  said  that  he  would  cause  the  exact  it  was  in  the  evening  that  the  visit  was  iVMul^* 
image  of  the  person  who  had  committed  the  'From  some  circumstances  which  transpired,  |l 

thei&  to  appear  to  any  youth  not  arrived  at  the  seems  certain  that  the  objects  seen  were  refleiiipd 

age  of  puberty ;  and  desired  the  master  of  the  from  a  concave  mirror,  and  the  mystery  BMf 

house  to  call  in  any  boy  whom  he  mi^ht  choose,  certainly  Id  part  be  explained  bv  ^ia  a§epl» 

As  several  boys  were  then  employed  in  the  gar-  though,  it  must  be  adofitted,  qaucb  yet  req^ain* 

den  adjacent  to  the  house,  one  of  them  was  that  u  perfectly  inexpUcabler    The  effects  tp 

called  for  this  purpose.    In  the  palm  of  this  be  produced  by  such  *  mirror  are  well  knoini- 

boy*8  ri^))t  hand  the  magician  drew,  with  a  pen,  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his  "  Letters  on  Ntit^ir^l 

a  certain  diagram,  in  uie  centre  of  which  he  Magic,"  says,  *^  The  concave  mirrpr  is  th^  itai>|f 

poured  a  little  ink.    Into  this  ink  he  desired  the  instrument  of  the  magician's  cabinet,  and  must 

boy  steadfastly  to  look.     He  then  burned  som^  always  perform  a  principal  part  in  all  optici^ 

incense  aud  several  bits  of  paper  inscribed  with  comotnations.     In  order  to  he  quite  pM<^c|^ 

charans;  and»  at  the  same  time  called  for  various  every  concave  mirror  should  have  its  aurfap^ 

objects  to  appear  in  the  ink.    The  boy  declared  elliptical,  so  that  if  any  object  is  placed  in  o«f 

that  he  saw  all  these  objects,  and  last  of  fill,  the  focus  of  the  ellipse,  an  inverted  ima^  of  it  wiU 

image  of  the  guilty  person ;   he  described  his  be  formed  |n  the  other  focus.    This  image,  to  # 

stature,  cpuntenance,  aqd  dress  j  said  that  he  spectator  rightly  placed,  appears  suspended  ip 

knew  ^im,  and  directly  rfin  dpwn  the  garden,  the  air,  so  that  if  the  mirror  and  the  ot^ect  ^^ 

and  apprehended  one  of  the  labourers,  who,  hid  from  his  view,  the  effect  n^ust  appear  to 

when  Drought  before  the  master,  immediately  him  almost  supernatural.*'    It  was  by  meiuis  of 

confessed  that  he  was  the  thief."  this  concave  mirrort  he  tells  us,  that  the  heathen 

Another  uiagical  scene  which  Mr.  Lane  after-  gods  were  made  to  appear  in  the  ancient  templep 

wardswitness^  is  infinitely  more  curious.  Being  among  the  vapours  disengaged  from  fire,  ftc 

determined  to  have  ocular  proof  of  what  he  See  La$u't  MonMrt  tmd  Cusiomi  of  $A0  Moderm 

heard,  he  applied  to  the  interpreter  of  the  ^ggpUam, 

British  consulate,  who  brought  to  him  the  ERIE,  lake,  British  North  America,  Lower 
sheykh  Mugh'reb'ee.  After  previous  incantation  Canada.  The  southern  shore  of  this  lake 
of  burning  frankincense  and  ooriander-seed  to  (which  is  exclusively  within  the  territory  of  ^ 
wind  up  the  charm,  and  strips  of  paper  inscribed  United  States,  as  the  north  is  within  the  Brilish) 
with  certain  forms  of  invocation,  a  boy  was  is  generally  low,  from  the  American  towa  of 
brought  in,  by  Mr.  Lane's  desire,  from  among  Buffalo  at  its  eastern  extremity,  to  Detroit  at 
a  parcel  of  boys  in  the  street,  returning  from  a  its  western,  except  near  the  porta^  of  Chatang- 
manufactory,  and  had,  therefore,  no  previous  hue,  where,  for  a  short  distance,  it  is  rodty  awi 
communication  with  the  old  Magus.  The  pre-  bold,  and  between  Cleveland  and  theBeoesbowa 
parations  being  completed  as  before,  he  asked  river,  where  the  cliffs  rise  $tO  yards  perpendic*- 
Ihe  boy  if  he  saw  anything^  in  the  ink ;  and  was  larly  above  the  water's  level,  and  continue  «o  te 
answered.  No  ;  but  a  minute  after,  the  boy  the  river  Huron.  Erie,  a  town  of  some  eita^l* 
trembling,  and  seeming  muah  frightened,  said,  with  a  strong  batterv,  dock-yard,  6c.,  is  |y»  the 
<*  I  see  a  man  sweeping  the  ground."  When  the  south-eastward  of  the  lake.  About  90  miles 
man  had  done  sweeping,  the  magician  desired  along  the  mouth  of  the  lake  is  a  tract  called 
the  boy  to  say,  "  Bring  a  flag."  The  boy  did  so,  the  Sugar-loaf  Country,  from  its  being  diveraified 
and  soon  said,  "  He  has  brought  a  flag.''  Seven  with  numerous  conical  hills,  which  avemge  from 
flags  were  made  successively  to  appear  at  the  20  to  30  feet  high,  of  sand  and  clay,  and  eateadr 
Goipmand  of  the  magician  ;  and,  after  that,  the  ing  several  miles.  The  beach  at  thb  pari  of 
figure  of  the  sultan's  tent,  with  soldiers,  &c  the  lake  is  covered  with  huge  black  rocks^ 
Presently  the  sultan  himself  appeared  riding  to  against  which  the  lake  waters  beat  with  iaoea- 
his  tent  on  a  bay  horse,  where  he  afterwards  sant  roar.  The  north  shore  of  lake  iirie,  enter- 
alighted,  sat  down,  took  coffee,  and  formed  his  ing  on  the  British  territory,  is  bolder  and  nere 
court*  Even  here,  though  the  boy  was  selected  elevated  than  the  American  shore,  of  an  irre- 
by  Mr.  Lane,  a  suspicion  mi^ht  arise  of  some  gular  form,  by  reason  of  several  capes  or  poinls 
collusion  between  tne  magician  and  the  boy ;  of  land.  The  banks  of  the  J^ake  sometimes  rise 
that  the  objects,  supposed  to  be  seen  by  him  in  to  the  height  of  100  feet  perpendicular,  oonsisl- 
the  ink,  had  no  existence,  but  had  previously  ing  of  clay  and  sand,  broken  and  excavated  in 
been  arraneed  in  a  regular  succession,  and  that  a  thousand  different  ways  by  the  action  of  the 
the  boy  had  learned  them  by  heart;  but  no  such  lake ;  in  some  places  large  bodies  of  clay  project 
collusion  could  have  taken  place.  The  ma>  20  or  SO  feet  beyond  the  main  bank,  and  lofty 
gician  next  successively  brought  up,  in  the  same  trees,  from  the  roots  of  which  the  soil  has  been 
manner,  the  figures  of  lord  Nelson,  and  of  a  swept  away,  appear  suspended  by  a  few  fibres, 
person  known  only  to  the  author,  a  native  of  During  tempests  the  waters  suddenly  rise,  aad 
Egypt,  whom  he  had  left  in  England  confined  beat  with  great  violence  against  these  sand-cliflb, 
to  his  bed  by  illness.  Mr.  Lane  seems  satisfied  covering  the  beach,  and  overwhelming  boats,  &c. 
that  there  could  be  no  confederacy,  as  the  boy  The  first  cape  is  Point  Pele,  or  South  Foreland, 
who  performed  the  part  was  selected  in  his  on  the  north-west  shore,  near  X^ake  St  Clair, 
presence,  from  a  number  of  others  passing  by  the  most  south  point  of  Canada,  and,  indeed,  of 
in  the  street,  and  by  his  rejecting  a  present  the  British  dominions  in  North  Amertctfu  The 
which  he  afterwards  offered  him,  with  the  view  next  prominence  is  Point  aux  Pins  (Landguard^ 
of  inducing  him  to  confess  that  he  did  not  really  whence  there  is  a  short  westerly  route  to  Chat- 
see  what  he  had  professed  to  have  seen.  The  ham,  on  the  Thames.  Further  B.  is  Long 
result  was  the  same  with  another  boy  on  a  sub-  Point,  or  the  North  Foreland,  a  narrow  penin- 
lequent  occasion.    The  exhibition  was  in  hia  sula,  stretching  eaatwaid  mto  the  lake  ft>i  aboat 
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W  milpi,  iarmm  »  bty  on  it«  vb,  »horp»    The  some  partiAlly  and  foiqfi  wMl^  Armepiaji ;  the 

(bi#  riv^r  Ousei  which  rises  n^ar  Lake  Huron,  Utter  people  have  chiefly  emi^ratiQ4;  and>  in 

jo  r^ilp  43,  Vff  and  passes  by  the  waters  of  the  consequence  there  are  many  vills^  half  m- 

Thsmss,  falls  into  the  Lake  ISrie,  after  a  course  habit^,  nnany  without  inhabitants,  and  a  great 

q!  100  miles  still  further  B.,  where  the  Welland  portion  of  the  plain  lies  waste.    The  soil  is  of 

Caaal,  which   joins   Erie    and   Ontarioj  com-  unequal  fertility ;  towards  the  upper  part,  near 

nepees.    Compared  with  the  other  great  lakes,  the  mountains,  where  the  town  is  placed,  wheat 

Eris  is  shallow  and  of  rather  dangerous  naviga-  Yields  only  from  sis  to  ei^ht  fold,  while  iu  the 

tioii,  oa  account  of  the  great  number  of  rocks  lower  ground,  near  the  river,  it  renders  from 

wbich  project,  for  many  miles  together,  from  twelve  to  flfteeo  fold.    All  the  grains  in  this 

the  north  shore,  with  little  shelter  from  storms,  part  of  Armenia  are  reckoned  peculiarly  ^ne  in 

K  eoDstant  current  seti  down  the  lake  with  the  (quality.    The  city  is  rising  slowly  from  the  ruin 

prevaleni^  of  jfW,  and  SW-  winds.    The  pro-  in  which  it  was  involved  by  the  Russian  occupa- 

QDBtories  on  the  north  (British)  side  afford  tion,  and  by  the  emigration  of  so  many  indus- 

iSYsrsl  good  harbours  and  anchorage  during  trious  and    laborious  Armenians ;    its  former 

the  heavy  gales  which  blow  on  this  lake.    A  population  was  estimated,  in  1827>  at  about 

most  extraordinary  circumstance  occurred  during  130,000  inhabitants ;  at  present  there  cannot  be 

B  Iste  storm   on   Lake  Erie.    A  channel  was  above  15,000,  but  it  fluctuates  considerably,  on 

mde  tbroagh  hong  Point,  North  Foreland,  300  account  of  the  vast  number  of  stran^^^s  who  are 

jraids  wide,  and  from  11  to  15  feet  d^p.   It  was  constantly  arriving  and  departing  with  caravans. 

10  contemplation  to  cut  a  canal  at  tnis  place.  The  town  is  partly  surrounded  by  an  old  castel- 

the  expenses  of  which  were  estimated  at  £1!!,000 ;  lated  wall,  of  the  date  of  the  Genoese  occupation, 

the  atorm  made  a  breach  through  the  ooiot  near  and  contains  a  citadel.    A  large  portion  of  the 

fbe  main  land,  converted  the  peninsula  into  an  city  is  unwalled,  where  are  the  principal  b&z4rs 

iilsad,  and  actually  made  a  canal  400  yards  and  khins. 

wi4e,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  almost  at  the        ERZINGAN,  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated 

very  point  where  the  proposed  canal  was  to  at  90  miles  aw.  of  Erzeriim,  and  containing  about 

bsTs  been  cut ;  and  nothing  is  now  necessary  3000  houses  or  families,  of  which  about  800  are 

ID  order  to  secure  a  safe  channel  for  vessels  and  Armenian  and  the  rest  Turkish ;  it  is  governed 

s  barbouf  on  both  sides,  but  the  construction  by  a  bey,  and  is  a  dependence  of  the  p&h&lik  of 

of  a  pior  on  the  west  side  to  prevent  the  channel  Erzer&m.    The  houses  here,  and  in  all  the  vil- 


being  filled  op  with  sand.  lages  of  the  plain,  are  built  above  ground,  which 

AccopjlpgtD  the  statements  of *the  ''Buffalo  gives  them   a   more    agreeable    and    cheerful 

Jourea),*  Sie  m^  of  the  cntife  globe  does  not  appearance  than  in  other  parts  of  Armenia, 

prsseot  another  sheet  of  water  so  strikii^ly  The  town  is  situated  at  the  western  end  of  a 

pscaliar  as  Lake  Erie,  pommanding,  as  it  does,  abeautifal  and  rich  plain,  which  is  about  20  miles 

the  navigable  waters  of  North  America.    From  long,  by  sefven  or  eight  broad.  The  Gujik  moun- 

^  south  a  steam-boat  can  ascend,  and  has  tkins  form  its  soutl:^rn  boundary,  and  at  their 

Mceoded  the  Allipghany  to  Warren,  and  a  trifling  foot  runs  the  KaH  S6. 

i«provement  will  enable  steam-boats  from  New  ESSEQUIBO,  river.  South  America,  British 

^letDs  to  approach  within  three  miles  of  Port-  Guiana,  recently  explored  by  captain  Alexander, 

laad  harbour*    The  British  side  of  Lake  Erie  Mr.  Schomburgk,  and  others.   The  former  sailed 

is  thickly  settled  throughout  the  flne  counties  of  up  it  for  100  m.  in  a  small  schooner  of  30  tons,  and 

Qffoid  and  Middlesex,    The  Erie  canal  which  occasionally  took  to  canoes  or  coorials  to  visit  the 

eoBioeoces  at  the  city  of  Albany,  and  terminates  creeks.  He  then  went  up  a  part  of  the  Mazaroony 

•t  Buffalo  in  the  country  of  Erie,  connects  the  river,  and  saw  also  the  unexplored   Coroony. 

vaten  of  the  Hudson  river  with  those  of  Lake  These  three  rivers  join  their  waters  about  100  m. 

&ie-    It  is  363  nailes  in  length,  has  83  locks  from  the  mouth  of  the  Esseauibo.    In  sailing^or 

(eaeh  90  feet  long  in  the  clear,  and  15  feet  wide)  paddling  up  the  stream  the  breadth  is  so  great, 

flf  S89  feet  rise  and  fall,  and   18  aqueducts;  and  the  wooded  islands  so  numerous, that  it  ap- 

^  longest  at  Rochester  804  feet  across  the  pears  as  if  navigating  a  large  lake.    The  Dutch, 

GsQBeisee  river  j  the  canal  is  40  feet  wide  at  in  former  times,  had  cotton,  indigo,  and  cocoa 

the  sarface,  ^8  at  the  bottom,  and  four  deep,  estates  up  the  Essequibo,  beyond  their  capital, 

It  was  commenced  in  1817,  and  finished  in  1825.'  Kykoveral,  on  an  island  at  the  forks  or  junction 

ERZERUM,  city,  Asiatic  Turkey,  lately  oo-  ef  tlie  three  rivers.    Now,  beyond  the  islands  at 

copied  by  the  Russians.    Mr.  Brant,  the  British  the  mouth  of  the  Essequibo,  there  are  no  es- 

fisosol  resident  there,  gives  the  following  de-  tates,  and  the  mighty  forest  has  obliterated  all 

■cription^  of  it.    It  is  situated  in  an  extensive  traces  of  former  cultivation.    Solitude  and  si- 

ud  fertile  plain,  between  30  and  40  miles  in  lence  are  on  either  hand,  not  a  vestige  of  the 

^itreme  length,  and  from  15  to  20  in  breadth,  dwellings  of  the  Hollanders  being  to  be  seen; 

vatered  by  the  Kari  Sii,  or  western  branch  of  and  only  occasionally,  in  struggling  through  the 

the  Eapbrates.    On  every  side  are  found  rich  entangled  brushwood,  one  stumbles  over  a  mar- 

paia  caontries,  in  which  good  horses,  fine  mules,  ble  tombstone  brought  from  the  shores  of  the 

^le,  and  sheep,  are  reared  in  great  numbers.  Zuyderzee,    At  every  turn  of  the  river  were  dis- 

Enerfun  commands  the  road  to  Persia,  protects  covered  objects  of  great  interest.     The  dense 

^  approach  to  Constantinople,  and  is  now  the  and  nearly  impenetrable  forest  itself  occupied 

^  Out  important  place  in  Turkey,  whether  entered  the  chief  attention  of  the  travellers ;  magnificent 

fiom  Georgia  oi  Persia.    As  a  pashalik  it  yields  trees,  altogether  new  to  them,  were  anchored  to 

^ly  ia  rank  and  extent  to  that  of  Bagdfid.    The  the  ground  by  bush  rope,  convolvuli,  and  pa- 

i!?^  is  severe,  on  account  of  the  elevation  rasitical  plants  of  every  variety.    The  flowers  of 

^bove  the  sea,  which  Mr.  Brant  estimates  at  these  cause  the  woods  to  appear  as  if  hung  with 

^^  feet    The  plain  formerly  contained  about  garlands.     Pre-eminent  anove  the  others  was 

100  well  populated  and   flourishing  villages^  Ui«  towering  and  majestic  mora,  its  trunk  spread 
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out  into  buttiesiei:  on  iti  top  wai  leen  the  suppond  to  riie  in  the  moimtaini  nbcMl  the 
king  of  the  vultures  expandio^  hit  immeoie  longitude  of  the  Comanttne  river.  EipeditioM 
wingi  to  dry  after  the  dews  of  night.  The  very  from  Cayenne  and  Surinam  have  also  penetrated 
peculiar  aud  romantic  cr^  of  the  hell-bird  or  considerably  to  the  south-west  of  those  ooloaies ; 
campanero  was  heard  at  mtervals:  it  is  white,  and,  according  to  report,  one  at  least  has  reached 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  with  a  leathery  the  Amason  m  that  direction  by  some  qi  its 
excrescence  on  its  forehead,  and  the  sound  which  northern  tributaries.  But  we  are  still  withoat 
it  produces  in  the  lone  woods  is  like  that  of  a  an^  information  as  to  the  source  of  the  Beir- 
convent  bell  tolling.  A  crash  of  the  reeds  and  quibo:  we  only  know  that  the  central  ebain  ef 
brushwood  on  the  river's  bank  was  followed  by  mountains  is  very  low  at  the  intersection  of  the 
a  tapir  (the  western  elephant)  coming  down  to  Rippaooony,  and  afterwards  rises  to  a  oonsi- 
drink  and  to  roll  himself  in  the  mud ;  and  the  derable  elevation,  the  river  being  obstructed  by 
manati,  or  river  cow,  was  seen  lifting  its  black  numerous  falls  of  great  magnitude.  Mr.Schon»- 
head  and  small  piercing  eye  above  the  water  to  burgk  has  recently  explor^  it  to  within  2^  de- 
graze  on  the  leaves  of  the  corridore  tree.  They  grees  of  the  equator ;  has  fixed  many  positioM 
are  shot  from  a  stage  fixed  in  the  water,  with  of  it  astronomically,  and  obtained  much  valuablr 
branches  of  their  favourite  food  hanging  from  information^respecting  the  natives.  SeeGriAXA, 
it :  one  of  22  cwt.  was  killed  not  long  ago.   High  British. 

up  the  river  the  fish  are  of  delicious  flavour ;  KSTAOO  SUD  PERUANO,  new  independeat 
among  others,  the  pacoo,  near  the  Falls  or  ra-  stete  of  South  America,  including  the  four  pio- 
pids,  which  is  flat,  20  inches  long,  and  weighs  vinces  of  CuzoOi  Ayacucho,  Puno,  and  Arei^uipa. 
4  lbs. :  it  feeds  on  the  seeds  of  the  arum  ar-  The  largest  portbn  of  territory  is  situated  m  the 
borescens,  in  devouring  which  the  Indians  shoot  Andes,  or  in  the  valleys  descending  from  that 
it  with  their  arrows.  The  most  remarkable  fish  chain.  They  are  inhabited  l^  a  verynumeroas, 
of  these  rivers  are  the  peri  or  omah,  two  feet  agricultural,  and  industrious  Indian  population, 
long ;  its  teeth  and  jaws  are  so  strong  that  it  and  have  hitherto  formed  the  fairest  portion  of 
cracks  the  shells  of  most  nuts  to  feed  on  their  the  Peruvian  confederation.  No  capital  had 
kernels :  the  genus  silurus,  the  young  of  whidi  been  decided  upon  at  the  date  of  our  last  ad- 
swim  in  a  shoal  of  150  over  the  head  of  the  vices;  but  it  is  probable  that  Arequiba,  from. its 
mother,  who,  on  the  approach  of  danger,  opens  commercial  prosperity  and  vicinity  to  the  ae«- 
her  mouth,  and  thus  saves  her  progeny;  the  coast,  will  be  selected  as  the  future  seat  of  go- 
loricaria  calicthys,  or  assa,  which  constructs  a  vernment.  Ip  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the 
neat  on  the  surface  of  pools  fiom  the  blades  of  Peruvian  chief,  Salaberry,  in  Ferbuary,  1896, 
grass  floating  about,  and,  in  this,  deposits  its  by  the  united  armies  of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  the 
spawn,  which  is  hatehed  by  the  sun.  In  the  representatives  of  the  four  southern  provinees 
dry  season  this  remarkable  fish  has  been  dug*  assembled  at  Sicoani  on  the  17th  of  March, 
out  of  the  ground,  for  it  burrows  in  the  sand,  1837,  declared  their  separation  from  the  re- 
owing  to  the  strength  and  power  of  the  spine;  public  of  Peru  and  their  incorporation  into  an 
in  the  gill,  fin.  and  body  it  is  covered  with  independent  state.  Hie  assembly  of  Sicnani 
strong  plates,  and  far  below  the  surface  finds,  have  very  properly  placed  their  country  under 
moisture  to  keep  it  alive.  The  electric  eel  is  the  protection  of  general  Santa  Crux,  the  ea- 
also  an  inhabitant  of  these  waters,  and  has  lightened  president  of  Bolivia,  whose  adminis- 
sometimes  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  strongest  tration  of  that  republic  since  1829  has  rendered 
swinimer.  If  sent  to  England  in  tubs  the  wood  it  the  model  of  good  government,  internal  tmn- 
and  iron  act  as  conductors,  and  keep  the  fish  in  quillity,  and  financial  prosperity.  The  British 
a  continued  state  of  exhaustion,  causing,  eventu-  government  has  lately  appointed  a  oonsiil- 
ally,  death :  an  earthenware  jar  is  the  only  ves-  general  to  proceed  to  Bolivia, 
sel  in  which  to  keep  it  in  health.  A  family  of  EUPHRATES,  river,  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is 
Indians  was  seen  crossing  the  river  in  their  log  well  known  that,  for  some  years,  apian  has  been 
canoe,  and  disappearing  under  the  bushes  on  under  consideration  for  establishing  a  steam 
the  opposite  side,  where  there  was  an  Indian  communication  with  India  by  means  of  this 
settlement.  The  logics  were  sheds,  open  all  river  and  the  Penian  gulf.  Captain  Cheaaey, 
round,  and  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  in  a  report  on  the  navigation  of  this  river  a  few 
trooly  palm,  some  of  them  24  feet  long.  These  years  ago,  stated  his  reasons  for  believing  this 
Indians  were  of  the  Arrawak  nation ;  butCariba,  undertaking  to  be  practicable.  With  a  vmir  to 
Accaways,  &c  were  afterwards  seen.  substantiate  his  plan  he  minutely  examined  the 
In  1801,  an  expedition  was  sent  from  Deme-  river  between  Anna  and  Babylon,  and  for  the 
rara  up  the  Essequibo  to  communicate  with  the  rest  of  the  course  b^een  Bir  and  Bassora 
Portuguese  through  their  post  on  the  Rio  collected  information  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
Branco ;  and  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  stop  those  interested  to  judge  of  the  propri^  of  ea- 
the  Indian  slave  trade,  which  had  been  hereto-  tablishingthis  line  of  communication,  llieonly 
fore  carried  on  by  theCarabisce  in  that  vicinity,  information  we  formerly  had  of  that  part  of  the 
Dr.  Hancock,  since  well  known  in  the  scientific  course  of  the  river  was  from  Ranwolf,  a  German 
world,  was  the  most  ostensible  individual  em-  .traveller,  who,  in  1575,  undertook  a  similar voy- 
ployed  on  that  mission;  and  it  is  much  to  be  aee  down  the  Euphrates.  The  point  on  the  river 
regretted  that  he  has  furnished  us  with  no  pub-  which  captain  Chesney  proposed  as  the  station  of 
lie  account  of  his  observations  on  his  interesting  the  steam-boats  is  Bir,  on  the  left  bank.  Hie  po-  ^ 
journey.  The  rough  map  which  he  compiled  of  sition  of  this  town  has  been  already  well  known  ^ 
ius  progress  gives  only  comparative  distances,  from  the  description  of  previous  traveHeia.  It 
and  lays  down  the  points  of  entrance  of  the  is  fixed  at  about  Lat.  36.  59.  N.,  Long.  38.  7.  B. 
great  tributaries  to  the  Essequibo;  from  which  From  Bir  to  Bassora,  following  the  windings  of 
It  appears  that,  after  the  junction  of  the  Rip-  the  river,  the  distance  is  calculated  by  captain 
panoony,  this  river  takes  a  8B,  direction,  and  is  Chesney  at  1143  miles.    Bir,  which  lies  on  the 
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road  between  Aleppo,  Orfa,  and  Diarbekiry  oon-  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  water  at  the  dry 

tains  fnnn  1800  to  2000  houses,  and  is  three  season.    Numerous  other  ledges  of  rocks  are 

days  and  a  half  from  Aleppo  by  caravan.    The  found  as  far  as  Anna ;  and,  indeed,  iu  all  the 

inhabitants  are  Turks,  who  also  extend  five  or  distance  between  Racca  and  Anna  (about  170 

six  hoars  down  the  stream,  and  are  described  as  miles)  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  is  very  rocky, 

a  peaceable  people.     The  country  about  Bir  The  least  depth  over  the  rocks  is  two  feet,  or  22 

fnrnbhes  abundance  ofprovisions.  inches,  the  ordinary  depth  of  the  river,  where 

Tlie  banks  of  the  Euphrates  are,  in  ^arts,  there  are  no  rocks  and  shoals,  is  from  six  to  nine 
still  well  peopled,  though  the  population  is  far  feet.  Anna  is  on  the  right  bank,  at  a  bend  of 
less  than  it  would  be  if  agriculture  could  be  the  river  to  the  north-east,  with  a  string  of  culti- 
more  ^nerally  diffused  and  security  of  property  vated  islands  opposite  to  it.  Captain  Chesney 
established.  Independent  of  what  we  know  states  the  number  of  houses  to  be  about  1800. 
from  historical  records  of  the  numerous  towns  It  consists  of  one  long,  narrow,  winding  street, 
that  lined  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  ex-  running  along  the  contracted  space  between  the 
bting  remains  attest  the  same  fact.  As  the  high  grounds  and  the  river;  and  contains  two 
interest  attached  to  the  Euphrates  is  peculiarly  mosques.  The  high,  bare  hills  rise  abruptly 
one  of  an  historical  character,  we  shall  notice  from  the  left  bank,  along  which  is  the  boat's 
the  ancient  sites  that  captain  Chesney  has  men-  passage,  as  far  as  the  principal  island,  opposite 
tboed  in  his  memoir.  At  28  hours  below  Bir,  which  the  town  terminates.  This  bland  is  the 
and  a  little  distance  from  the  left  bank,  is  Anatho  of  Isidore;  and  is  covered  with  ruins, 
Selnk,  a  ruin ;  and  opposite,  on  the  right  bank,  which  also  extend  eastward  for  two  miles  further 
the  mins  of  Auz.  The  Beni  Said  Arabs  extend  along  the  left  bank.  The  chief  objects  of  inte- 
from  Selnk  to  Giabar.  Thirty-five  hours  below  rest,  captain  Chesney  remarks,  are  the  remains 
Bir,  on  the  left  bank,  is  the  castle  of  Giabar  of  four  ancient  castles,  one  of  them  on  the  great 
(the  lahar  of  Ranwolf),  and  a  town  of  about  island ;  also,  a  beautiful  arabesque  minaret, 
1000  houses  and  tents.  There  is  an  abundant  about  80  feet  high.  Anna  affords  supplies. 
sooroe  of  bitumen  near  Giabar.  These  are  the  Below  Anna  is  Hadisa,  or  Haditha  (about  Lat. 
first  faoases  observed  between  Bir  and  this  34. 10.  N.)  which  retains  its  ancient  name,  and 
place.  The  river  from  Bir  to  Giabar  is  rather  exhibits  an  ancient  stone  wall,  still  in  a  good 
sluegish,  running  over  a  sandy  or  pebbly  bed.  A  state,  joining  the  extremities  of  the  old  castle, 
little  above,  and  also  below  Giabar,  the  Arabs  with  the  jemains  near  it  of  a  stone  bridge, 
have  a  bad  character,  which  it  seems  they  had  in  which  once  communicated  from  the  left  bank  to 
RaawolPs  time,  who  describes  some  of  them  as  the  right,  through  the  island  and  town.  The 
coal-black  and  as  naked  •  as  they  were  bom.  hills  here  rise  from  both  banks  of  the  river.  Be- 
They  were  then  unacquainted  with  fire-arms,  low  Haditha,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  rocky ;  and 
bat  no  doubt  they  are  poss^sed  of  them  now,^  the  rapids  of  H  udder  el  Elias  have,  near  their 
and  may  be  found  a  little  more  dangerous  vi-  extremity,  a  fall  of  two  feet  in  50  or  70.  A  short 
sitofs  to  the  voyager  than  they  were  two  centuries  distance  below  the  rapids  is  the  island  of  El 
and  a  half  ago.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  a  Oos ;  about  a  mile  long,  with  500  houses  cover- 
oomparison  of  Ranwolrs  narrative  with  captain  ing  all  the  island,  and  two  mosques.  The  mar- 
Chesnej^s,  that  the  obstacles  to  the  navigation  gin  of  the  island  is  faced  with  an  ancient  stone 
of  this  mer  from  the  inhabitants  are  greater  wall,  showing  that  it  is  an  old  town.  The  hills 
now  than  they  were  in  1574.  From  Giabar  to  opposite  the  town,  on  both  banks,  run  to  a  con- 
Raoca  is  eight  hours.  Racca,  the  Nicephorium  siderable  height  brown  and  bcve,  but  very  bold 
of  Isidore,  has  only  about  30  houses :  it  stands  in  the  outline.  Sixteen  miles  below  El  Oos,  the 
OB  the  left  ban|i,  near  the  junction  of  the  Belich,  Wady  Haran,  the  bed  of  a  wintry  torrent,  enters 
or  Belejick,  with  the  Euphrates.  Below  the  the  river  on  the  right  bank;  and  three  miles 
Bdejick^  and  a  little  more  than  two  hours  from  lower  is  the  picturesque  island  of  Jibba,.  more 
Giabar,  the  first  obstruction  below  Bir  b  met  than  two  miles  long ;  its  town  contains  500 
with.  Between  the  mouth  of  the  Belich  and  houses,  some  mills  and  aqueducts,  with  nume- 
tfae  ialand  of  Der  (supposed  to  be  the  ancient  reus  date  gardens  -  interspersed ;  the  whole 
Thapeacos)  there  are  several  obstructions  in  the  backed  by  a  bold  outline  of  irregular  hills  on 
river,  and  also  several  camels*  fords.  Islands  in  both  sides,  but  especially,  on  the  left  bank. 
the  river,  often  covered  with  wood,  are  common  Jibba  can  furnish  dates,  meat,  rice,  &c.  About 
both  above  and  below  Der.  None  of  the  fords  five  miles  below,  a  ledge  of  rocks,  about  10  feet 
appear  to  have  less  than  three  feet  water  in  the  wide,  crosses  the  river,  leaving  a  passa^  in  the 
dry  season.  Opposite  Der,  on  the  right  bank,  centre  of  15  feet  wide,  and  10  or  11  in  extent, 
b  the  town,  which  contains  about  1500  houses,  with  three  or  four  feet  of  water :  this  is  the  last 
One  boor  bek>w  Der,  which  b  on  the  right  impediment  which  the  boatmen  of  the  river  con- 
bank,  b  a  camels'  ford,  with  four  feet  water.  sider  of  any  importance.    Near  Gasar  Sadi,  a 

Sappoeing  Der  to  be  the  Thapsacus  of  Xeno-  short  distance  before  they  come  to  Hit,  one  of 

phoo,  where  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus  the  ancient  parapet  walls  causes  a  fall  of  nearly 

crooKd,  it  b  possible  tliat  the  depth  of  water  one  foot,  when  the  river  b  low ;  but  there  b  a 

may  be  generally  more  than  four  feet.    Three  depth  of  six  and  a  half  feet  in  the  centre.    In 

days  below  Der,  b    the  rocky  passage  of  Is  this  neighbourhood,  on  the  left  bank,  there  b, 

Geria  (about  Lat.  35.  ,N.  below  the  junction  of  quite  a  river  of  bitumen. 
the  Khaboor),  where  captain  Chesney's  personal        Hit,  the  Is  of  Herodotus  and  the  Acipolis  of 

obeervatioDS  commence ;  hb  information  on  the  Isidore,  b  easily  identified  ;  it  b  generally  placed 

points  above  Is  Geria  being  mainly  derived  from  about  Lat  33.  43.  N.    Long.  42.  27.  B.    Hit 

a  native  boatman  of  Anna.    At  thb  place,  a  ledge  contains  about  1500  houses,  built  around  an 

of  rocks,  extending  150  ^ards  along  the  river,  elongated  hill,  rbiog  from  and  parallel  to  the 

its  entire  bed,  with  the  exception  of  a  right  bank  of  the  river.    The  houses  are  chiefly , 

16  or  17  feet  wide,  where  there  b  from  of  clay,  one  or  two  stories  high,  flat  roofed,  and 
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manyof  then  oorefed  with  bitumen  $  thesirefets  cftfltle  of  Felajiah,  on  ttie  left  InUlk  (betweM 

are  narrow,  dirt^,  and  frequently  steep,  tttmg  Hit  and  HiI1afa)^i8  140  miles  front  Hit.    Heto 

one  above  the  other  along  the  side  of  tne  hiil;  is  a  bridge  af  boats,  one  of  which,  in  the  centre, 

wi^  a  dnsty,  black  appearance,  owing  to  the  is  kept   moveable,  for  the  sake  of  allowiog  a 

smoke  from  the  constantly  boilini^  bitumen.  The  passive  for  craft  going  up  and  down.    Maodate, 

hill  and  town  are  inclosecl  by  a  high  mad  wall,  about  half  wav  l]«tween  Felojiah  and  Mosseib, 

with  semicircular  towers,  but  no  ditch.     One  on  the  left  bank,  is,  according  to  captain  Cbesney, 

rracefol  minaret  appears  amidst  this  mass  of  only  19  miles  from  Bagdad.    The  river  is  deeper 

Brown  elay ;  and  some  respectable  specimens  of  between  Felojiah  and  Musseib,  and  continues 

arabesque  architecture  are  displayed  in  some  of  so  to  Hillah,  where  it  erows  narrower  and  still 

the  saints*  tombs  a  little  wav  outside  the  town,  deeper.    The  bridge  of  Hillah  is  450  feet  long, 

where  the  scenery  is  that  of  brown  barren  hills,  with  18  feet  depth  of  water  in  the  lowest  season, 

and  a  desert  country.    Little  or  no  grain- is  cul-  About  two-thirds  of  Hillah  is  on  the  right  bank: 

tlvated  near  Hit;    the  inhabitants   prepare  a  the  population  about  10,000,  which  is  very  small 

rood  deal  at  wood,  but  their  chief  occupation  is  compared  with  the  ground  which  it  occupies, 

in  boat-building,  burning. lime,  making  saltf  and  The  bazaars  are  good,  and  well  supplied  with 

preparing  bitumen,  naphtha,  &c. ;  great  quanti-  meat  fish,  rice,  and  even  luxuries ;  the  city  is 

ties  of  each  being  sent  to  Hilla,  Bagdad,  Bassora,  reeularfy  governed,  and  the  people  are  in  geoe* 

and  other  places ;  the  naphtha  findingits  way  even  ral  quiet,  peaceable,  and  particularly  welT-dis- 

to  India.    Ten  miles  below  Hit,  there  is  a  source  posed  towards  strangers  and  Franks.      Small 

of  naphtha  at  Nefata,  on  the  left  bank.     Here  vessels  lie  below  the  bridge  usually ;    and  ^  the 

the  hills  cease  nearly  altoeether ;  the  bed  of  the  ancient  round  boat,  formed  of  reeds  and  otiets, 

river   Is  sandv  or    muddyi  the  streams  more  coated  with  bitumen,  about  10  feet  in  diameter, 

sluggish  ;  and  the  irrigation.  Instead  of  being  and  worked  with  one  paddle,  is  said  to  be  seen 

effected  by  aqueducts,  as  in  the  rocky  portion  of  plying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  juat  as 

the  river,  is  managed  by  bullock-mills.    It  ap-  it  is  described  by  Herodotos,  and  seems  to  be 

rrs  that  t!fe  Euphrates  Is  lined  on  each  side  well  adapted  for  /errying  across  a  strong  current, 
bills  for  some  distance  above  Anna  and  a  without  loaine  much  distonce.  Below  Hiflah,  we 
little  below  Hit;  and  the  bed  of  the  river  is  find  nothing  but  a  flat  cotintr^,  with  the  deriva- 
rocky  from  below  Hacca  to  Anna,  and  indeed  tions  or  cuts  from  the  river,  still  more  nonteroai 
somewhat  lower. '  We  know  nothing  of  the  ab-  than  above  ancient  Babylon.    Captain  Chesoey 
solute  elevation  of  the  high  land  on  each  side  places  the  last  impediment   at  Kalat  Geraa, 
of  the  £<iphrates ;  but  we  conjecture  that  the  where  there  is  a  narrow  bank  of  pebblea  across 
descent  from  the  hills,  on  the  B.  fide  into  the  the  river,  with  three  and  a  half  or  four  fe«t 
desert,  is  comparatively  small,  and  that  a  large  ^ater  at  the  low  season :  this  is  the  last  fthallo* 
part  of  the  upper  Jezirah  Is  a  flat,  with  some  ^pot  in  the  Euphrates ;  which  during  the  rest 
moderate  elevation  above  the  river.    Above  the  of  its  course  to  the  sea,  is  deep,  wide,  and  per- 
Hit  captain  Chesney  found  numerous  remains  of  fectly  free  from  obstructions.    Katat  Geran  ap- 
ancient  aqueducts  for  irrigating  the  country,  pears  to  be  a  little,  above  Graim  and  Grahim. 
some  of  which  are  still  used  both  for  that  pur-  We  are  enabled,  by  captain  Chesney's  examina- 
pose  and  for  e^ii^difif?  corn*    These  aqueducts,  tion  of  this  great  river,  to  add  something  to  our 
as  he  describes  them,  are  of  stone,  well  ce-  previous  knowledge,  and  to  obtain  a  more  pre- 
menrted,  and  narrowed  to  twb  feet  or  20  inches  cise  notion  of  i  its  length  measured  along  Hb 
at  top.    Captain  Chesney  observed,  that  there  windings.    If  to  the  11&  miles  betweeA  Banora 
are  generally  above  each  aqueduct  the  remains  and  Bir  we  add  600  miles  more,  following  the 
of  a  hand,  or  stone  rampart,  carried  across  the  river  to  its  source  along  the  Morad,  this  tvtlt 
river,  with  the  exception  of  an  opening  left  for  make  1743 miles;  nor  do  we  think  the  calcola- 
boats.    These  bands  are  now  frequently  nothing  tion   in   excess.    The  distance  from  Bassora  to 
but  a  bank  of  stones  disturbing  the  evenness  the  gulf  will  increase  the  whole  to  about  1860 
of  the  correct,  but  always  affording  a  sufficient  miles  in  round  numbers, 
passage  for  large  boats  at  low  seasons.    The  Captain   (no\^  colonel)    Chesney  afterwards 
object  of  them  was  simply  to  create  a  head  of  made  propohals    for    a   second   expedition    to 
water.^  For  a  few  miles  below  Hit  to  Hillah,  near  explore  the  other  part  of  the  river,  preparatory 
the  site  of  Babylon,  the  country  is  generally  flat,  to    carrying  into    effect  his    original  plan    ot 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  sand  or  mud,  the  current  establishing  steam-navigation  on  the  Euphrates, 
deeper  and  slower;  the  banks  of  the  river  hare  In  1834,  the  last  difficulties  of  preparatiorr  were 
few  trees,  and  little  brushwood,  and  are  generally  removed,  and  this  persevering  navigator  mH  out 
either perpendicnlarorriseinsteps.Numerou8  Be-  in  order  to  reap  tne  reward  of  his  labours  and 
dotrin  tents,  made  of  gatt^  hair  mhed  with  wood,  exertions,  by  being  allowed  to  make  his  expert- 
are  seen  along  the  river,  and  flocks  of  goats,  sheep,  ment  in  his  own  way.    The  expedition  sailed  hi 
and  cattle  fenlingnear  them,  and  beautiful  mares  the  George  Canning,  of  Liverpool;  whioh  was 
clothed  and  piqueted  close  to  the  tents,  their  chartered  to  convey  it  to  Scanderoon,  whence  it 
masters  strolling  about  armed.    The  water  for  v^as  planned  that  the  iron-boats,  ana  other  ma- 
irrigation  is  here  raised  by  bullocks,  who  tra-  tcrials,  should  be  transported  across  the  desert 
verse  trp  afid  down  an  inclined  plane,  placed  By  accounts  recently  received  it  appears,  that  the 
at  right  angles  to  the  river,  and  sloping  from  it.  river  hat  been  explored  from  Bir  to  the  Persian 
A  rope  is  attached  to  the  bollock,  and  goes  over  Gulf,  a  distance,  including  its  windings,  of  ftearly 
a  rotieti  at  the  end  of  the  rope  is  a  leathern  1000  miles,  ahd  the  practicability  of  its  naviga* 
bocket,  which  descends  to  the  Water  as  the  bul-  tion,  with  proper  vessels,  has  been  folly  demon-* 
lock  goes  ttp  the  plane,  and  rises  again  to  the  strated  bf  the  zeal,  energy,  and  perseverance  of 
roller ;  iHben  it  alscharges  itself  into  a  vessel  colonel  Cheaney,  who,  in  spite  ot  obstadee  Of  no 
coated  #itfa  bitumen,  as  the  animal  defioert<ls  ordinary  character,  has  accomplished  his  dilS- 
the  ptane  atid  arrivoi  at  ifte  bottom  of  it.   The  ctitt  task.     The  geogfsphical  hxfomuttioB  ofM 
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tnnedmuBt  be  important,  bat  it  has  not  yet  been  innamerable  wives,  and  the  various  functions 

made  public.     Sq^    Qll-   \oo^M^  performed  by  them.    The  habitations  are  io  ge- 

£Y£Oj  UiO|  or  Yarbiba,  country.  Central  neral  mere  huts,  and  the  residence  of  the  chiefs 

Africa,  situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Lower  is  only  distioguished  by  the  number  of  these 

Niger,  extending  from  the  frontier  of  BouAsa  within  an  enclosing  wall;   but  the  gates  and 

nearly  to  the  coast,  from  which  it  is  only  sepa-  panels  of  some,  though  onlyof  wood,  are  adorned 

rated  by  the  territory  of  Badagry,  while  from  the  with  elaborate  sculpture.  The  practice  of  human 

Niger  it  reaches  w.  to  the  frontier  of  Daliomey.  sacrifice  prevails  extensively,  though  not  quite 

Itii  one  of  the  most  fruitful  countries  on  the  to  the  same  degree  as  in  Ashantee  and  Dahomey, 

globe,  and  is  also  well  cultivated  and  densely  On  the  demise  of  the  king  or  of  any  great  chief, 

peopled.    The  fields  are  covered  with  thriving  his  principal  officers  and  favourite  wives  are 

plantations  of  Indian  corn,  millet,  yams,  and  doomed  to  die  alofeg  with  him.    Most  tragical 

GoCtoD.    The  loom  is  busily  plied,  though  its  scenes  are  thus  presented,  as  the  devotion^  is  by 

ppodocts  are  not  eoual  to  those  in  the  neigh-  no  means  voluntary,  but  the  necessity  of  it,  im-i 

maring  country  of  Nyff<6.    The  scenery  is  bean-  posed  by  public  opinion,  produces  the  deepest 

tiful,  the  woods  exhaling  a  delicious  frarrnnce,  distress  both  in  the  prospect  and  in  its  actual 

sad  being  filled  with  myriads  of  brilliantly-  arrii^al.     The  capital  is  Eyeo.     See  the  nej^t 

tioted  butterflies.   The  females  also,  are  actively  article.     Bohoo,  the    former   capital,    though 

employed  in  the  conveyance  of  goods,  which  they  much  declined  since  the  transference  to  Eyeo, 

bear  oo  their   heads,  executing  this  laborious  is  still  a  very  large  place,  in  even  a  superior 

task  with  surprising  cheerfulness.    A  range  of  country,  resembling  the  finest  parts  of  England, 

ragged  mountains,  from  2U00  to  3000  feet  high.  Many  other  large  towns  are  mentioned.    Jenna 

cToaaes  one  part  of  the  country ;  yet  such  is  the  is  the  first  on  the  southern,  and  Keeshee  on  the 

mildness  of  the  climate,  that  cultivation,  and  northern  frontier;  Chaki,  though  oo  the  very 

even  large  towns,  are  found  on  their  very  summit,  summit  of  the  mountain  ridge,  is  large  and 

The  government  is  most  despotic ;  the  greatest  populous. 

chiefs,  in    approaching    the   sovereign,  throw        EYEO,  capital  of  the  above  country,  situated 

fiiemselves  flat  on  their  faces,  and  heap  on  their  in  a  fine  plain,  and,  like  most  African  towns, 

heads  «and  and  dust.    Yet  in  the  general  ad-  ■  covering  a  very  large  space,  being  15  m.  in  cir- 

ministration  of  the  government,  there  veem  few  cumference.     There  are,  however,  many  fields 

iottaooes  of  cruelty  or  wanton  oppression.    The  and  open  spaces  in  this  wide  circuit,  and  the 

property  of  the  sovereign  consists  chiefly  in  his  population  can  scarcely  be  even  oonjectured. 
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FALKLAND    ISLANDS,     this    group    of  are,  however,  spacious   meadows,  abundantly 

islands,  consisting  of  East  and  West  Falkland  watered,  and  producing  excellent  grasses,  and 

lilaadi,  besides  other  smaller  ones,  is  advanta-  much  relished  by  cattle.    The  most  curious  or 

geoasiy  situated  as  a  refreshing  port  for  our  the  vegetable  productions  is  a  plant  called  the 

Bomerous   ships   doubling   Cape   Horn,    and  resinous  gum-plant.    It  is  frequently  six  feet  in 

a  cruizing  station  for  our  ships-of-war  in  the  diameter,  and  18  inches  high,  and  so  strong  as 

Pacific  They  have  not,  until  lately,  been  much  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man.     Its  surface  ejects 

frequented,  although  very  nearlv  in  the  track  of  drops  of  a  tough  resinous  matter,  of  a  yellow 

•bips  homeward-bound  from  the  Pacific.     Cir-  colour,  and  about  the  size  of  peas,  having  a 

cumstancea,  however,  have  arisen  which  induced  strong  odour  like  turpentine.    Only  one  species 

the  last  commander-in-chief  on  the  South  Ame-  of  animal  was  found  in  the  island,  a  kind  of 

rican  station  fair  Thomas  Baker),  to  send  down  fierce  wolf-fox.    Searlions,  walruses,  and  seals, 

aibip-of-war  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  that  are  abundant  about  the  coast,  many  of  them  of 

poaMS8k>n,  which  lapse  of  time  seemed  to  have  great  siase,  and  very  fierce.    Swans,  wild  ducks, 

rendered  almost  absolutely  abandoned.     In  the  teal,  and  all. kinds  of  sea-fowl,  are  found  in  great 

nontfa  of  December,  1832,  commander  Onslow,  numbers.    There  is  a  bird,  called  the  grele,  of 

in  his  majesty's  ship  Clio,  proceeded  to  Port  beautiful  plumage,  and  a  kind  of  gentle  note, 

EfDont,  West   Falkland  Island,  and  found  on  whose  flesh  is  much  esteemed,  and  which  suffers 

Sanndeis'  Island  the  ruins  of  a  former  British  itself  to  be  approached  so  as  to   be  knocked 

ettablishment.    The  town  stood  on  the  8.  side  down  with  a  stick;  there  are  also  falcons, snipes, 

of  a  mountain  not  less  than  600  feet  high.    Not  owls,  curlews,  herons,  thrushes,  &c.     Fish  are 

finding  any  inhabitants,  an  inscription  was  left  not  so  plentiful,  but  they  consist  of  mullet,  pike, 

there,  attached  to  a  signal  staff,  on  a  spot  which  sardini,  gradlaw,  &c.  • 

appeared  to  be  Fort  George,  stating,  That  these        East  Falkland  Island  possesses  laree  and  se- 

iiiaads  had  been  visited  by  his  Britannic  ma-  cure  harbours  for  first-rate  ships-of-war,  with 

jcsty's  ship  Clio,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  facilities  for  exercising  the  crews  on  shore,  and 

the  rtghte  of  sovereignty,  23d  December,  1832.  with  abundance  of   wild  cattle,    antiscorbutic 

Lieutenant  U.  Smyth^  of   his  majesty's   ship  herbs,  and  fish,  for  their  support.    The  climate 

Tyne,  was  also  subsequently  sent  dfown  with  a  on  the  island  is,  on  the  whole,  temperate.    The 

host's  crew  to  settle  on  the  islands.  temperature  never  falls  below  26^  Fahrenheit 

.  The  generality  of  the  surface  of  .these  islands  in  the  coldest  winter,  nor  rises  above  75^  in  the 

»  covered  with  a  turf,  or  black  peat,  found  hottest  summer ;  its  general  range  is  from  dO<^  to 

cUefly  above  a  yellow  clayey  soil,  and  formed  50^  in  winter,  50<>  to  75^  in  summer.    There  are 

01  roots  of  plants  in  milnhy  situations;  there  marks  of  copper  ore  with  some  pyrites,  and  the 
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rocks  are  chiefly  quartz.  Ores  of  different  colours  fame  of  his  oonqaests  was  thus  spread  ia  all 
are  common,  and  red  and  grey  slate  is  plentiful,  directions.  Numbers  of  Felattafas  from  the  w. 
but  no  mines  or  metals  have  been  ever  disco-  came  to  settle  in  Houssa:  these  the  shetUi 
vered.  The  soil  of  East  Falkland  Island  has  located  principally  in  Zegser,  giving  them  the 
been  found  well  adapted  to  culttvationi  consist-  lands  of  the  negro  tribes  who  had  fled  to  ths 
ing  generally  of  from  six  to  eieht  inches  of  black  mountains  Iving  to  the  south  of  that  pioviace. 
vegetable  mould,  below  which  is  either  gravel  The  Felattahs,  before  sheikh  Otbman  gathered 
or  clay.  The  spil  also  produces  different  kinds  them  under  his  government,  did  not  live  is 
of  vegetables  wild,  as  celery,  cresses,  &c.,  and  towns,  but  were  scattered  over  the  greater  pait 
manj  other  esculent  plants.  No  trees  grow  on  of  Soudan,  attending  to  their  herds  and  flods, 
the  island ;  but  wood  for  building  was  obtained  living  in  temporary  huts,  generally  in  the  midst 
tolerably  easy  from  the  adjoining  Straits  of  Ma-  of  unfrequented  woods,  and  seldom  visiting  the 
gellan.  Heitls  of  wild  honfied-«attle  exist  on  towns.  This  business  they  left  to  the  women, 
the  island,  sufficient  to  maintain  a  great  many  who  attended  the  markets,  and  sold  the'pro*'*'^ 
settlers ;  and  wild  hoj^  are  abundant  in  the  of  their  cattle.  The  men  are  reported  to  live  a 
northern  peninsula:  wild  horses  are  also  found  religious  and  harmless  life,  spending  a  great 
there  of  small  sise,  but  very  hardy.  Game  u  part  of  their  time  in  reading  the  Koran  and 
extremely  common,  especially  wild  geese  and  other  religious  books.  Sheikh  Othman  died  in 
ducks.  Seals  are  found  on  the  island,  or  rather  a.  b.  1232  (a.  d.  1816),  when  bis  son,  Mabommed 
on  the  Kocks  close  to  it ;  and  hair-seals  (sea  lious  Bello,  succeeded  to  the  government, 
and  elephants)  abound  along  its  shores.  Many  The  ordinary  occupations  of  all  classes  of 
black  whales  nave  been  also  caught  in  its  neigh-  Felattahs  are  described  as  follows.  They  rise  at 
bourhood ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  island  day-break,  wash,  and  say  their  prayer^  ooant 
has^  of  late  years  been  much  resorted  to  by  their  beads  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then 
fishing-vessels,  English,  American,  and  French,  chew  a  gora  nut,  if  they  have  any ;  after  which. 
Of  these,  89  touched  at  it  between  1826  and  they  sip  a  quantity  of  senkie  or  furro-furroooo 
1831.  (preparations  of  dourra  flowers,  flour,  and  milk, 

FELATTAHS,  a  tribe  of  people  inhabiting  a    or  water).    About  ten  am.,  tliey  have  boiled  rioe, 

freat  part  of  Central  Africa.  Tlie  origin  of  the  served  with  a  little  melted  butter.  After  thb, 
elattahs  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity,  they  pay  visits,  or  lounge  in  the  shade,  hear  the 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thev  proceeded  news,  say  prayers,  and  count  their  beads,  till  sun- 
from  the  northward,  and  that  they  have  witiiin  set,  when  they  take  a  meal  of  pudding,  with  a 
a  comparatively  recent  period,  spread  themselves  little  stewed  meat  or  a  few  small  lish.  Tliey 
over  Soudan.  Of  their  identt^  with  the  Foulahs  then  retire  to  rest.  During  the  spring  and  harvest 
of  Western  Africa,  there  is  the  clearest  proof,  the  proprietors  of  estates  ride  out  to  their  dif- 
although  the  latter  appear  to  have  mingled  tferent  slave  villages,  to  look  after  their  grain^ 
more- with  the  negro  tribes.  The  original  coun-  cotton,  or  indigo  plantations,  or  to  the  place 
try  of  the  Foulahs  is  said  to  be  a  tract  of  no  where  they  have  their  cattle.  '  The  wives  of  the 
great  extent  along  the  eastern  branch  of  the  principal  people  are  occupied  in  directing  the 
Senegal  river,  situated  between  Manding  and  female  slaves  in  their  work,  cooking  their  hus- 
Kasson,  Bambook  and  Kaarta,  and  which  bears  band's  food,  cleaning  and  spinning  cotton,  Ibc 
the  name  of  Foolah-doo,  or  the  country  of  the  The  dress  of  the  men  is  a  red  cap  with  a  blue 
Foolahs.  These  people  occupy,  at  least  as  sove-  tassel  of  silk,  a  whit^  turban,  a  white  shirt,  a 
reigns,  several  provinces  or  kingdoms,  inter-  large  white  tobe,  and  white  trowsers,  and  a  pair 
spersed  throughout  the  tract  comprehended  be-  of  sandals  or  boots.  When  travelling,  they  wear, 
tween  the  mountainous  border  of  the  country  of  over  the  turban,  a  broad-brimnted  straw  hat, 
Sierra  Leone  on  the  w.,  and  that  of  Tombuctoo  with  a  round  low  crown.  The  women  have  a 
on  the  B.;  as  also  a  large  tract  on  the  lower  part  cloth  striped  with  blue,  white,  or  red,  falling 
of  the  Senegal  river :  and  these  provinces  are  as  low  as  the  ankles ;  silver  rings  in  the  ears, 
insulated  from  each  other  in  a  very  remarkable  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter;  brace- 
manner.  Their  religion  is  Mahomedanism,  but  lets  of  horn,  glass,  brass,  copper,  or  sihrer» 
with  a  great  mixture  of  Paganism,  and  with  less  according  to  the  quality  of  the  wesrer ;  round  the 
intolerance  than  is  practised  by  the  Moors.  The  neck  beads  and  strings  of  glass  or  coral ;  round 
chief  empire  of  the  Felattahs,  however,  is  of  re-  the  ankles  brass,  copper,  or  silver ;  and  aome- 
cent  orinn,  and  was  formed  under  the  auspices  times  rings  on  the  toes  as  well  as  fingers.  The 
of  the  sheikh  Othman  Danfodio,  the  founder  of  fashionableornament  is  a  Spanish  dollar  soldered 
Soccatoo,  and  the  father  of  the  present  sultan  of  fast  to  a  ring.  Their  marriages  are  celebrated 
Houssa,  Mabommed  Bello.  See  Africa,  page  9.  without  any  pomp  or  noise.  The  bride  is  oon> 
This  sheikh  came  originally  from  the  woods  of  lulted  by  her  parents ;  but  a  refusal  on  her  part 
Ader  or  Tadela,  and  having  settled  in  Ghoober,  is  unknown.  The  dowry  given  by  a  man  of  ^lod 
built  a  town,  where  the  Felattahs  soon  began  to  condition  consists  of  young  female  slaves,  carved 
gather  round  him.  He  divided  them  under  dif-  and  mounted  calabashes  or  eourds,  filled  with 
ferent  chiefs,  and  giving  to  each  leader  a  white  millet,  dourra,  rice,  &c  They  always  bury 
flag,  he  bade  them  to  go  and  conquer  in  the  their  dead  behind  the  house  which  the  deceased 
name  of  God  and  the  Prophet,  as  heaven  had  occupied  while  alive.  The  domestic  slaves  are 
given  to  the  FelatUhs,  the  only  true  believers,  generally  well  treated.  The  children  of  the 
the  lands  and  riches  of  all  the  kaffir  nations,  better  sort  of  the  Felattahs  are  all  taught  to 
No  sooner  had  the  Felattahs  fairly  established  write  and  read  Arabic.  The  government  of  the 
themselves  than  Arabs,  from  both  the  B.  and  Felattahs  in  Houssa  is  in  its  infancy.  The  go- 
w.  came  to  congratulate  Danfodio  on  his  neWly-  vernon  of  the  different  provinces  are  appointed 
acquired  territory.  To  those  of  Tripoli  and  during  pleasure;  and  all  their  property,  on  their 
Feuan,  he  made  large  presents  of  slaves  and  death  or  removal,  falls  to  the  sultan.  The  ap- 
camels,  sending  none  away  empty-handed.   The    pointment  to  a  vacancy  is  sold  to  the  highest 
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biMer^  who  it  generally  a  near  relation^  provided  ite  victnitjir  to  the  moath  of  the  Niger*    The 

that  his  property  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  island  derives  its  name  from  a  navigator  in  the 

hid  op  to  the  mark.    All  the  inferior  offices  in  service  of   Alphonso  V.  of  Portugal,   named 

the  towns  are  sold  in  like  manner  by  the  go-  Ferooo  do  Po,  who  discovered  it  ia  1472,  and 

venors,  who  also  succeed  to  the  property  of  called  it  Formosa,  or  Beautiful  Island.    Porto- 

tfaose  petty  officers  at  their  death  or  removal.  ^I,  after  having  previously  abandoned  it,  ceded 

See  HovssA  and  Soccatoo.  it,  in  1778,  to  Spain;  but  the  Spanish  settlers 

FELOOPS5  a  wild  and  rode  race  of  Africa,  have  nearly  all  perished.    An  attempt  was  made 

who  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  Gambia.    Pop.  by  a  Mr.  Robertson,  in  1819,  to  colonize  this 

5(^000.    They  wear  only  a  very  small  apron,  island ;  but,  owing  to  untoward  circumstances^ 

They  bind  the  upper  part  of  the  arms,  legs,  and  the  design  miscarried. 

ankles,  with  laces  of  leather,  so  tight  that  the  FOULAHS.    See  Fblattahs.                  .  . 

intermediate  parts  are  unnaturally  distended.  FREDERICKTON,  tn.  British  N.  America, 

Thtj  icarilV  tneir  faces  and  body,  and  imprint  capital  of  York  co.,  prov.  New  Brunswick.   Pop. 

on  them  all  kinds  of  fantastic  figures.    Their  1849.    Lat.  45.  57.  N.  Long.  66.  46.  w.,  on  the 

hair  is  very  woolly  and  curly,  but  longer  than  w  side  of  the  rtv.  St  John,  and  85  m.  from  St. 

that  of  negroes  in  generaL    They  are  covered  John's.    The  situation  of  the  town  is  peculiarly 

vith  grigris  (charms).    Their  colour  is  a  deep  favourable,  being  on  a  flat  fronting  the  river, 

black,  but  their  skin  is  rough.    Their  features  which  is  here  thre^-qnarters  of  a  mile  wide.    To 

are  tolerably  regular,  and  haie  more  affinity  with  this  point  the  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 

thoae  of  the  blacks  of  India  than  with  those  of  fifty  tons,  and  the  town  hence  becomes  the  chief 

the  negroes.      In  stature,  they  are  small  and  entrepdtof  commerce  with  the  interior,  receiving 

short,  but  are  strong  and  nimble  runners.    Their  and  distributing  large  quantities  of  British  mer- 

phyiiognomy  is  gloomy,  and  they  are  taciturn  in  chandise,  whilst  the  timber  and  lumber  fnm  the 

their  manners.    They  are  very  -jealous  of  their  upper  district  are  here  collected  before  they  are 

vomeoywho,  however,  are  not  handsome.  They  floated  down  to  St.  John's  for  exportation.    The 

always  carry  quiveiB  filled  with  poisoned  ar-  town  is  laid  out  in  blocks  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre 

rovs ;  these'  quivers  are  placed  transversely  on  square,  of  which  there  are  eightipen.  The  streets 

the  back(  fastened  to  a  strong  leathern  shoulder  are  disposed  rectangularly,  some  of  them  being 

belt    In  their  left  hand  th^  hold  a  bow  six  feet  a  mile  ra  length,  and  for  the  most  part  continu- 

in  length,  and  they  carry  likewise  four  or  five  ously  built,  though  the  houses  are  chiefly  of 

lances,  which  they  throw  with  great  dexteritv*  wood  and  of  very  irr^olar  heights.    The  public 

Though  the  Feloops  communicate  verv  little  buildings  consist  of  the  province  hall,  where  the 

vith  file  factories  on  the  Gambia,  yet,  their  in-  provincial  assembly  and  courts  of  justice  assem- 

teconrse  is  very  considerable  with  the  Portu*  ble  $    the  offices  of  the  surveyor-genoral  and 

gocae  establishments  on  the  Casamauca  and  on  secretary  of  the  province;  the  barracks  with 

the  other  rivers  to'  the  southward,  as  far  as  the  adjacent  storehouses ;  the  county  court  house. 

Nnno  Tri8tao(  Nunez).    Their  language  is  rude ;  which  is  also  the  market;  one  church;  three 

thefspeak  very  quickly,  and  their  pronunciation  chapels  for  baptists,  metliodists,  and  catholics; 

it  indistiDct  and  guttural.    In  their  traffic  with  a  gaol ;  and  a  meeting  bouse  of  the  kirk  of  Soot- 

Earopeans  the  Feloops  generally  employ  a  factor  land.     To  these  have  recently  been  added  a 

orsgent  of  the  Mandingo  nation,  who  speaks  a  handsome  college.    The  government  house  is  a 

little  English,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  trade  handsome  ^building  of  three  stories,  with  one 

of  the  nver.    The  broker  makes  the  bargain,  wing  and  a  circular  stone  portico ;  it  b  situated 

and,  with  the  connivance  of  the  European,  re-  in  a  pleasant  park,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town 

oeiTes  a  certain  part  only  of  the  pavmeot,  which  and  near  the  banks  of  the  river.    The  public 

lie  gives  to  his  employer  as  the  whole :  the  re-  institutions  of  Frederickton  are  a  public  library, 

Riainder  (which  is  very  truly  called  the  cheating  a  savings'  bank,   the    Frederickton    emigrant 

money)  he  receives  when  the  Feloop  is  gone,  society,  the  New  Brunswick  agricultural    and 

ud  appropriates  to  himself  as  a  reward  for  his  emigrant  society,  a  branch  of  the  society  for 

tronbie.    The  striking  difference  of  their  physi-  promoting  christian  knowledge,  a  bible  associa* 

oghoniy,  language,  and  manners,  from  Uiose  of  tion,  and  a  branch  of  the  methodist  missionary 

the  ivrTounding  tribes,  gives  some  interest  to  the  society.     The  town   was  founded   by  Sir  Guy 

qaeation  of  their  origin.    They  occupy  between  Carleton  in  1785,  shortly  after  the  erection  of 

uity  and  seventy  villages,  the  most  distant  in  land  N  ew  Brunswick  into  a  separate  province. 

beiogat  the  sources  of  the  Casamanca,  in  woods,  FREETOWN,  tn.  W.  Africa,  cap.  of  the  00- 

hom  which  they  rarely  emerge.  lony  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  riv. 

FERNANDO  PO,  a  fine  large  island.  Western  Sierra  Leone.    Pop.  by  last  returns  5643.    Lat. 

Africa.    Lat  3. 28.  N.  Long.  8.  40.  b.    24  m.  in  8.  22.  n.  Long.  13.  18.  w.    Immediately  in  front 

length  by  9  broad.    It  was  lately  occupied  only  of  the  town,  &e  river  forms  a  bay,  where  there  is 

hj  a  lawless  race,  composed  of  slaves  or  male-  good  and  commodious  anchorage  for  vessels  of 

l^n  escaped  from  the  neighbouring  coast,  all  classes,  and  timber  ships,  of  400  or  500  tons 

^  British  government,  however,  upon  the  dis-  burthen,  go  with  facility  nearly  20  miles  higher 

Appointment  experienced   in  regard  to  Sierra  up  the  stream  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  their 

p»ne,  formed,  in   1827,  a  settlement  on  this  cargoes.     The  town  occupies  a  large  space  of 

island,  die  mountainous  and  picturesque  aspect  ground,  extending  in  a  very  gentle  ascent  from 

ofvhich  afforded  hopes  of  a  healthy  station;  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  is  about  three- 

hjrt  these  have  been  completely  disappointed,  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  with  spacious  streets, 

Of  thirty  European  settlers  taken  out,  liineteen  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.    Most 

died.    Hopes  have  been  held  out  that,  by  a  of  the  houses  were  at  first  built  of  mod  or  wood, 

chaoge  in  the  situation  of  the  town,  this  evil  not  however  without  taste,  but  many  of  the  na- 

night  be  greatly  mitigated,  and  Fernando  Po  tives  are  now  constructing  stime  bouses.    The 

vonU  then  acquire  a  double,  importance^  from  town  is  open  to  the  river  on  the  v,*,  bnt  on  the 
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si.  and  W.  (^itiplet^ly  heMlned  iil  by  a  semi-  its  sides  dre  'sittiiited  the  fort,  ifae  bdrracki,  hw- 

circalar  range  df  moarttalns,  froih  1200  to  1500  pitat,  and  a  martello  tower.    The  Madeira  and 

feet  high,  and  wooded  to  the  sommit,  forming  Teneriffe  vines  flourish  onoommonly  well  Ift  Ac 

an  amphitheatre  which  included,  from  ft.  to  W.,  gardens  of  some  private  individuals,  a^  yicw 

a  space,  the  semi-diameter  of  which  is  nearly  a  in  the  season  a  large  crop  of  grapes.    There  are 

mHfe,  embracing  the  town,  the  tower  hill,  and  a  good   meat,  poultry,  and  flsh    markets  ;   aad 

small  portion  ot  land,  called  King  Tom's  I*6inf.  almost  every  article  of  housekeeping  can  be  pio- 

The  tower  hill  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  ctired  at  the  shops  of  the  British  merchants, 
amphitheatre,  and  f'feetown  stretches  f^om  the        FL'EGOjTfiira  del.    See  Tkrra  biti.  Foeoo. 
water  side  towards  its  base;  about  half  way  up        FUERTETENTURA.    See  CaAaribs. 
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GALACZ,towrt,  European  Turkey,  prov.Mol-  inhabited  by  the  hippopotamus.      It  abouftds 
davia,  on  the  left  batik  or  the  Danube,  between  with  fish  of  tarious  kinds.    There  are  several 
tfafe  confluence  of  the  Sereth  and  the  Pruth  with  establishments  oil  the   Gambia   belotfgin^  to 
that  river.     Lat.  45.  25.  N.  Long.  28.  B.     Pop*  Great  Britain,  as  ^M\  as  Bathurst.     MacaHhy^s 
aopposed  to  amount  to  12,000.     The  trade  is  island  is  up  the  river  mdre  than   900  miles, 
chiefly  carried  on  by  Greek  merchants,  but  Ga-  Fort  James  is  situated  on  an  island  about  9t 
laoa  may  be  said  to  be  the  port  of  the  Danube,  miles  up  the  river ;  it  is  onlv  200  yards  long  and 
and  has  recently  been  rapidly  rising  in  impor-  50  broad,  and  was,  formerly,  strongly  fortified^ 
tance.    Steam  vessels  have  been  established  on  but  the  French,  on  capturing  it  in  1688,  de- 
tfae  Danube,- from  Presburg  to  Galacz,  and  thence  stroyed    the   works,  wnich    have    never   been 
by  the  Black  Sea,  tcr  Constantinople  and  Trebi-  entirely  restored.    Opposite  Fori  James,  on  the 
lond.    Of  the  three  principal  mouths  of  the  N.  bank,  is  Jillifree,  in  a  healthy  situation,  and 
river,  the  Soulineh  month,  in  Lat.  45.  10.  N.  surrounded  bv  a  fertile  district    On  the  s.  bank 
Long.  29.  41.  B.  is  the  only  one  accessible  by  are  Vintain,  'fancrowal,  and  Jouka'  Konda,  the 
vessels  of  considerable  harden.    The  depth  of  first  two,  the  second  twelve  leagues  from  Fort 
water  on  the  bar,  at  its  entrance,  varies  from  10  James,  and  the  last  considerably  up  the  river, 
to  Id  and  14  feet,  according  to  the  season  of  the  About  a  league  above  Fort  James  on  the  8.  aide 
veary  and  the  direction  of  the  tide.    From  the  the  river  Bittan  floWs  into  the  Gambia,  and  this 
imr  to  OalacE  and  BrailofT  still  higher  up,  there  is  at  all  times  navigable  for  large  boats  to  die 
is  nowhere  less  than  18  feet  waters  and  in  many  village  of  that  name,  inhabited  by  Afritan  Por- 
places  from  60  to  70  feet.    Vessels  of  300  tons  tueuese.     The  French  hate  a  factory  calted 
tie  close  to  the  quays  at  Galaca.    The  value  of  Albredar,  about   three   miles  below    Jillifree^ 
the  'merchandise  imported  into,  and  exported  which  they  retain  possession  of,  in  defiance  af 
'  from,  the  port  of  Galac<  in  1835,  was,  imports  thetreatv  of  1783,  and  have  retained  most  un- 
£254,250 ;  exports  i527,925.     In  1835,  202  ves-  justifiably  to  the  present  day.    The  trade  of  the 
sels  arrived  at  Galacz;  of  which  6  were  British,  Gambia  has  recently  suffered  severely  from  out- 
45  Russian,  17  Austrian,  60  Greek,  49  Turkish,  rages  committed  up  the  river  by  a  native  chief, 
17  Ionian,  4  Sardinian,  2  Samian,  1  Wallachian,  who  has  seized  and  plundered  the  trading  ves- 
1  Belgian.    A  regular  line  of  stearii-boats,  for  the  sels  belonging  to  tne  merchants  at  Batniirst 
transportation  of  passengers  and  merchandise.  The  most  valuable  part  of  our  traffic  is  carried 
is  established  on  the  Danube  from  Presburg  on  high  up  the  riveiK  above  Macarthy's  Island, 
(Hangary)  to  Galacs,  by  an  Austrian  company,  where   no  protection  by  government  has  ye^ 
entitled,  First  Company  for  Navigation  by  Steam  been  provided  for  the  trade.    This,  by  means  of 
on  the  Danube.    Three  boats  are  running  on  block  houses,  might  be  afforded  at  a  small  ex- 
this  line,  viz.,  the  Pannonia  (d6*horse  power),  pense^  which  the  value  of  the  trade  would  amply 
from  Presburg  to  Pesth.    The  Francis  First  (60-  repay.    The  immense  extent  of  the  river  Gam- 
horse  power),  from  Pesth  to  Moldavia.     The  bia,  and  the  thickly  populated  and  fertile  country 
Arg^  (50-horse  poWer),  from  Orsova  to  Galacz.  through  which  it  has  its  course,  will  render  it, 
The  passengers  and  merchandise  change  boats  ultimately,  the  most  valuable  of  our  possessions 
at  each  of  the  stations  indicated  above.  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

GAMBIA,  riv.  Western  Africa,  on  which  are        GAMBIER'S    ISLANDS,  group  of  islands 

several  British  settlements.     St  Mary  Island,  Soirth  Padflc  ocean,  discovered  in  1797  by  cap- 

the  principal  one,  lies  close  to  the  contiitent  on  tain  Wilson,  in  the  Duff,  but  not  particularly 

'  the  8.  side,  running  nearly  B.  and  w.  aboiut  15  explored   by  him.    They  Were  visited  a  short 

miles,  bat  of  very  inconsiderable  breadth,  and  time  since  by  captain  Beechey  in  the  Blossom, 

commanding  the  entrance  to  the  river  Gambia.  They  consist  of  Hire  large  islands  and  several 

The  island  is  an  uninterrupted  flat,  somewhat  smaller  ones,  all  situated  in  a  lagoon  formed  bv 

elevated,  and  covered  with  a  thick  bush  of  un-  a  reef  of  coral,  into  which  the  Blossom  effected 

derwood,  denoting  the  fertility  of  the  soil.    The  a  passage  over  a  portion  of  the  re^f  which  dipped 

principal  town  is  Bathurst;  which  see.    There  beneath  the  water,  with  five,  sev^fi,  and  eight 

are  two  channels  into  the  Gambia :  the  northern-  fathoms,  gradually  deepenir^g  to  25  filfhoms. 

moaty  which  is  six  or  seven  fathoms  water,  is  six  The  largest  island  captain  Beechey  named,  after 

miles  wide,  and  lies  between  the  Bird*s  Island  the  first  lieutenant,  Perd  island ;  arid  the  others 

and  the  Baneuion  bank }  the  smaller,  on  the  uther  in  succession  Belcher,  Waioright,  Elson,  Collie, 

side  of  the  bank  and  under  Cape  St.  Mary,  haa  and  Marsh,  after  the  other  officers,  ana  the  la- 

aboiit  ntoe  feet  water.    The  river  is  at  all  times  go6n,  in  which  the  ship  was  anchored,  after 

miNI<ly>  and  ia  tnlMted  with  crooodilM,  odd  also  herself.    The  ialands  ^ear  to  hate  beetf  sdV 
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Mted  la  vol^Bfiie  aetidtt,  tbou^  ndt  t^centW.  folly.    Th«  fefudft  ire  amon^  the  fiiie^  \h  IhdiA, 

lite  poptlafkni  mtt^  be  estimated  at  abotit  1000 ;  their  beauty  being  etihanced  by  the  strength  and 

nd  the  account  given  ^by  captain  Beechey  or  loxnrianceof  the  Tegetation,  which  continues  the 

their  appearance,  manners,  dress,  and  occnpa-  ^ole  year  round. 

tioDs,of  theii'  mode  of  preserving  their  dead,        GEORGE  TOWN  or  Gsoitoa,  9t.  town,  West 

md  of  their  Instruments  of  chase,  warfare,  and  Indies,  capital  of  the  island  of  Grenada,  in  a  parish, 

other  titensils,  presents  many  interesting  fea-  or  district,  of  the  same  name.    The  diflltHct  is  situ- 

tnres.    The  Gartibier  islands  acquire  consider-  litedonthes.  andir.partofthei8land,embriicinpf 

aUe  importance  from  the  fact  of  their  being  the  26  square  miles,  and  extending  along  the  king's 

only  statioli  at  present  known  (f  itcairn  island  high-road  eleven  miles,  from  the  river  pouce  ia 

rxeepted)  in  li  distance  of  4000  miles,  between  the  river  Chemin.   The  population  of  the  whole 

Otaheite  and  the  oOast  of  Chili,  where  a  supply  parish  is  about  10,000.    St  George,  the  capita], 

of  giM)d  water  tian  be  procured.     Two  great  is  situated  within  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  with 

itranas  frotn  Mount  Duff  supplied  the  boats  a  good  harbour  in  ftont.    The  houses  are  well 

fasterthanit  could  be g&t  off.    Captain  Beechey  and  tastefully  built  of  stotte  and  brick,  with 

ohierred  the  old  custom  of  takine  possession  of  sashed  windows  and  tiled  roofs,  with  the  stteets 

this  g^obp  1^  hoisting  the  English  ensign  on  the  #ef  1  ventilated,  and  fl  spacious  bandgome  square 

thottf  and  sowed  several  useful  seeds,  in  the  in  the  centre,  and  the  shops  equal  to  any  ih 

hope  of  their  proving  advantageous  to  the  na-  Oiford-street.    The  town  is  divided  lifto  nppet 

tm.    At  the  ftW.  extremity%f  these  islands  are  and  lower,  the  latter,  or  carinage,  he'iii^  pnnci- 

■e^eral  small  sandy  islands,  over  which  the  6ea  pally   occupied   with    stores,    ship-yards,    and 

faftaks  heavily,  so  that  they  are  lost  amidst  the  wharfs.    The  population  of  the  town  consists  at 

tam.    Th^  wefe  named  the  Wolf^  islands,  4000,  of  whom  320  are  whites  and  2000   free 

tnm  one  of^tfae  midsfalpmen  of  the  Blossom.  coloured. 

GAHIEP,  river.  South  Africa.    See  Oaakoe       GHURUN,  towif,  Asidtid  Turkey,  situated  in  a 

JbrttL  deep  valley  near  the  Euphrates,  on  the  road  frorti 

GEOftCE  TOWN,  towh.  South  America,  cap.  Diatbekir  to  Constantinople.      A  stream  rand 

Sridih  Guiana,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Dutch  tbrough  the  valley,  which  is  filled  along  both  its 

at6  called  Stabroek,  but  since  the  year  1803,  the  banks  with  trees  and  gardens,  amidst  which  the 

ooloDy  having  been  in  possession  of  the  British,  principal  part  of  the  houses  are  situated.    The 

the  capital  has  .received  the  name  of  George  town  contains  850  Turks,  860  Armenians,  and  63 

Town.    Lat.  6.  47.'^.    Long.  58. 1.  w.    It  is  Catholic  Armenian  families;  the  only  instance 

Bitoited  amidst  a  dense  foliage,  on  the  b.  of  of  a  town  in  the  interior,  in  which  the  Chris- 

rieht  bank  of  the  river  Demerara,  about  one  tian  exceeds  the  Mahomedan  population.    The 

otle  slid  a  half  from  a  small  fortification,  built  winter  is  severe,  the  stimmer  short,  and  the  cul- 

oftfittd  and  fasciites,  with  two  low  platforms,  tiration  of  the  soil  does  not  appear  to  be  a 

and  termed  Fort  William  Frederick.    The  river  favourite  ot  profitable  pursuit.    The  inhabitants 

BMvigable  by  ships  of  burthen  for  one  hundred  indiscriminately  are  engaged  in  a  trade  with  the 

nilei  QU,  fl6  far  fts  the  cataracts,  and  affords  migratory  tttbes  of  Turkomans  and  Kurds,  v^hb, 

io  eKellent  harbour,  capable  of  holding  the  in  fiieir  migrations  from  near  Angora,  where  they 

«hole  navy  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  unfortunately  winter,  pass  several  weeks  fai  pastures  around 

th«  bar  will  not  allow  vessels  that  draw  more  Ghurun,  at  distances  of  from  six  to  eighteen 

tban  18  feet  to  go  over  it.    Except  close  to  the  hours.    The  traders  of  the  town  supply  all  the 

river  the  houses,  raised  on  supports  to  prevent  wants  of  the'  migratory  tribes,  nnd  receive  in 

(bttiM,  are  widely  scattered,  built  of  wood,  after  paynient  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds, 

fte  Diftch  style,  with  a  stonp  coloured  according  which  they  either  use,  re-export,  ren-dell  on  the 

to  the  fashion  of  the  ownet,  surroi^nded  by  a  spot,  or  manufactute.    The  principal  article  is 

^eH  and  lofty  trees,  and  separated  from  each  sheep^s  woo),  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  brought 

^^^  by  canals,  dykes,  or  lofty  mud  embank-  and  sold  here. 

ments.    The  most  ancient  part  of  the  capital        GIBRALTAR,  pTOmontoty  of  S.  Europe,  form- 

^l^oek  runs  back  from  the  river  towatds  the  ing,  with  that  of  Ceota  npon  the  opposite  coast 

Aifeit,  Consisting  of  two  towd  of  houses  full  a  of  Barbary,  the  narrow  channel  which  connects 

"^  hmg,  with  a  broafi  and  shaded  road  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  with  the  Mediterranean.    It 

t^T  imi  a  canal  in  the  rear  at  each  line  of  is  of  an  oblong  form,  in  a  direction  from  N.to  s. 

J*"**,  eommunicating  with  the  rivet*.    In  con-  2|^miles,  a  breadth  nowhere  exceeding  three- 

wqaence  of  the  scarcity  of  fresh  water  each  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  a  circumference  of  about 

^^OQst  is  provided  with  d  large  cistern,  and  pipes  seven  mites.     The  surnmit  is  a  sharp  craggy 

Miog  into   it,  tar  the  preservation  of  rain  ridge,  running  front  ?7.  to  8.,  the  greatest  eleva- 

**<*t,  tion  being  to  the  southward,  where  Sagar  Loaf 

.  GEORGE  TOWN,  towtt  and  capital  of  the  Point  rises  to  1439  feet  above  the  sea  level ; 

J^Bd  of  Penang,  East  Indies.    See  PknaNo.  Rock  Mottar,  the  highest  point  to  the  northwaifd, 

*«  ha^nr  is  capacious,  with  good  anchorage  in  1350  feet, and  Signal  House,  the  central  point 

'fl^  %ell  defended ;  it  is  formed  by  a  strait  about  between  the  two,  has  an  elevation  of  1276  feet, 

tuo  miles  wide,  and  separates  Penang  from  the  The  promontory  is  unequally  divided  by  this 

rite  Quedah  coitst  on  the  Malayan  penin-  ridge,  the  side  next  to  the  Mediterranean  bein^ 

The  sea  is  placid  throughout  the  year,  narrower  and  much  steeper  than  that  next  the 

JM  the  periodical  effects  of  (the  monsoons  little*  bay,  on  which  stands  the  town  aWd  foftiricatioft. 

Wtjthe  witids  partaking  more  of  the  character  The  w.  side  of  the  mountain  is  a  series  of  rugged 

« Iwtfttmn  sea  breezes.  The  town  Is  One  of  the  slopes,  interspersed  itith  abrupt  fjrecipices ;  the 

"^'■^  in  India;  the  streets  wide,  straight,  and  £.  mostly  consists  of  a  range  of  precipices,  but 

flight  ttngtes ;  the  buildififgs  are  tespectable,  a  bank  at  sand,  rising  from  the  Mediterranean 

"rathe Chinesd  shopkeepers  (Itrlio  are  the  prin-'  in  a  rapid  acclivity,  covers  one-third  of  its  per- 

^tttdesmietf)l'y(^theit^god^i!tn»ite-  p«Adicixl«r  BelgM;  the  soirthetn  extern^ 'oi 
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the  pfomootory  MU  in  a  rapid  ikipe  from  the  two  baationi ;  a  dry  ditch,  odfered  «ay»  wad 

Sugar  Loaf  sammit  into  a  rocky  flat  called  glacis  well  mined.    Hieie,  together  with  the 

Windnnill    Hill,    forintng   half  an    oval,    and  causeway,  are  completely  flanked  by  the  Kiii^s» 

bounded  by  a  range  of  predpioes,  at  the  southern  Queen's,  and  Prince's  fines,  works  cot  in  the 

ba^  of  which  a  second  rocky  flat  takes  place  rock  with  immoise  labour,  and  scarped  so  as  to 

similar  in  form  and  extent  to  Windmill   Hill,  be  almost  inaccessible.    Above  these  lines  aie 

and  also  like  it  surrounded  by  a  precipice,  the  the  batteries  at  different  heights,  until  tlie  very 

extreme  southern  termination  of  which  is  washed  summit  is  crowned  with  mortars  and  caawoa, 

by  the  sea,  and  called  EUiropa  Point.  The  north-  entirely  commanding  the  isthmus  below.    The 

era  point  of  Gibraltar  b  connected  with  the  main  old  mole,  to  tlie  w.  of  the  grand  battery,  fonas 

land,  and  is  perfectly  perpendicular,  except  to-  also  a  very  formidable  flank,  and  with  the  lutes, 

wards  the  NW.,  where  what  are  called  the  lines  a  cross  Are  on  the  causeway  and  neutral  ground, 

intervene,  and  a  narrow  passage  of  flat  ground  Along  the  sea  line  Gibraltar  town  is  equiuly  weH 

that  leads  to  the  low,  flat,  sandy  isthmus  or  neu-  protected,  and  nature  has  lent  her  aid  by  wnmm 

tral  ground,  the  greatest  height  of  which  above  of  a  shoal  of  sharp  rocks,  extending  along  the 

the  level  of  the  sea  does  not  exceed  10  feet,  front  of  the  fortification  far  into  the  bay,  and 

Giibraltar  Bay,  situate  on  the  w.  side  of  the  thus  preventing  ships  of  very  large  harden  fross 

mountain,  is  nearly  M  miles  long,  and  in  breadth  approaching  close  to  the  walls.     At  ibe  new 

upwards  of  5m.;  the  circumference  being  between  mole  there  is  depth  of  water  soflicient  for  a 

30  and  40  miles.    At  some  points  the  beach  is  ship  of  the  line  tm  lie  alongside  of  the  wharf 

roi^y,  especially  in  front  of  the  town ;  at  others  and  heave  down ;  the  anchorage  is  stroagly  pio- 

it  is  sandy,  as  at  Rosia  in  the  8.  and  Catalan  tected ;  from  New  Mole  Fort  to  Rosia  Bay  the 

Bay ;  in  spring  tides  the  water  rises  in  the  bay  works  are  strong,  and  act  as  flanks  to  each 

about  4  feet,  washing  the  base  of  the  fortiflcation.  other ;  they  are  close  along  the  beach,  which  is 

The  bay  is  borderra  on  the  Spanish  side  by  low,  and  are  protected  by  a  battery  in  the  rear. 

ranges  of  high  land,  which  form  a  semicircular  In  1783  the  total  number  of  guns  serviceable  ta 

sweep  around  it ;  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  the  garrison  consisted  of  663  pieces.    There  are 

miles,  hills  of  moderate  height  begin  to  present  now  more  than  1000  guns  mounted.    The  town 

themselves  above  the  sandy  isthmus,  and  extend  of  Gibraltar,  tliough  much  improved  of  late 

into  the  interior  in  groups  of  various  elevation,  years,  is  still  confined,  ill  ventilated,  and  over- 

till  at  the  distance  of  1 2  leagues  to  the  eastward,  crowded  with  inhabitants ;  the  number  of  which 

the  ancient  city  of  Ronda  presents  itself,  and  have,  however,  been  diminished  by  the  erection 

forms  the  centre  of  an  extensive  sierra  or  chain  of  villages  at  Catalan  bay  and  on  the  neotial 

of  mountains,  which  bears  its  name:  a  part  of  ground.    As  may  be  expected,  in  a  town  subject 

this  sierra  extends  towards  Malaga,  and  another  to  bombardment,  the  public  cxlifioes  are  neither 

towards  Seville.    The  Straits  of  Gibraltar  extend  numerous  nor  beautiful ;  the  governor  resides  in 

for  about  12  leases  from  Cape  Spartel  to  Ceuta  a  building  which  was  formerly  a  Fraodscui 

Point  on  the  African  coast,  and  from  Cape  Tra-  convent,  and  has  a  delightful  cottage  at  Europe 

falgar  to  Europe  Point  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  Point ;  there  is  an  English  and  Spanish  chwr^, 

At  the  western  or  Atlantic  entrance  they  are  and  an  exchange,   session-house,  library,  ftc 

about  eight  leagues  broad ;  they  diminish  con-  The  barracks  are  on  an  extensive  aind  sabstaiitiBl 

siderably towards  the  middle,  and  again  expand  scale,  consisting  of   casements  and  detached 

between  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta,  where  they  are  buildings,  the  latter  principally  occupied   by 

about  five  leagues  wide.    In  the  narrowest  part  married  people.   The  hospitals  are  on  a  superior 

of  the  ffut,  between  Tarifa  and  Alcanxar  Point,  scale,  principally  the  naval  one,  which  is  uosur- 

which   18   about  nine  miles  broad,  the  depth  passed  in  any  part  of  the  globe ;  it  is  sitaated 

varies  from  160  to  500  fathoms ;  but  between  on  an  open  space  below  Buena  Vista,  190  feet 

Gibraltar  and  Ceuta  captain  Smith  sounded  to  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  capable  of 

the  extraordinary  depth  of  950  fathoms  (5700  accommodating  500  patients.    The  remains  of 

feet),  wliere  he  found  a  gravelly  bottom,  with  an  old  Moorish  castle  still  exist,  situated  oo  the 

fragments  of  broken  shells.     Through  these  NW.  side  of  the  hill ;  it  is  an  extensive  iocloaore» 

straits  the  current  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  of  about  1 1  acres,  within  which  are  seven! 

sets  constantly  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Medi-  houses  occupied  by  officers  and  soldiers  ;   the 

terranean ;  beneath  the  surface  there  is  doubtless  walls  and  remains  still  extant  denote  the  energy 

an  under  current  from  the  Mediterranean  into  and    grandeur   of   the  Saracenic  invaders  of 

the  Atlantic  Spain. 

Gibraltar  town  is  built  on  the  NW.  face  of  the  The  whole  surface  of  Gibraltar  abounds  in 

promontory,  extending  from  the  Landport  to  caves  and  fissures.    The  most  celebrated  cave 

the  Southport  Gate,  the  main  street,  leading  is  that  called  St.  George's  by  the  Spaniards, 

directly  between  the  two  gates,  being  about  and  St.  Michaers  by  the  English.    It  lies  to 

threfr-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length.    The  streets  the  8.  of  Charles  the  Fifth's  wall,  at  a  point 

are  as  level  as  the  generality  of  those  in  English  nearly  overhanging  the  old  burial  ground  in  the 

towns,  though  the  town  would  appear  to  be  red  sands,  and  about  1100  feet  above  the  level 

built  on  the  precipitous  slope  of  a  nill.    In  the  of  the  sea.    According  to  tradition,  it  formerly 

principal  streets  the  houses  are  generally  three  extended  400  or  500  yards  in  a  southerly  dtreo- 

or  four  stories  high,  built  after  the  English  tion,  and  at  present  it  can  be  explored  without 

model ;  in  some  parts  the  Spanish,  dt  probably  ^difficulty  100  or  150  yards;  the  roof  is  covered 

Moorish,  construction  prevails,  there  being  a  with  various  stalactitical  productions.    In  the 

central  court-yard,  into  which  the  rooms  of  the  interior  is  a  large  collection  of  water,  arhidi, 

dwelling  open :  but  the  roofs  are  not  flat  or  although  continually  reoeiving  supplies  by  dis- 

terraced,  as  in  Malta.    The  communication  be-  tillation  from  the  roof,  never  overflows.    The 

tween  the  town  and  the  isthmus  is  by  a  long  promontory  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  the 

nwrow  cauieway,  defended  by  a  curtain  with  aqueduct^  originally  planned  by  the  Moon,  u  a 
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▼ay  Bobte  work.    The  pretent  ttniciare  was  volcaiiie   a|;eney.     The   gnat  etrtbqvake  of 

cwnaenced  in  157 1,  after  the  plan  of  a  Spaniih  Litbon  was  first  observed   at  Gibraltar,   and 

Jesuit^  and  finished  in  1694 :  the  aqueduct  be-  shocks  have  been  since  felt  at  different  periAls. 

gins  in  the  $.,  and  terminates  in  the  centre  of  The  soil  is  of  several  kinds ;  that  on  which  the 

the  town ;  the  water  with  which  it  is  supplied  town  is  built  is  red  sand.     The  Andalvaian 

filteiB  through  the  red  sand,  running  through  atmosphere  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 

wcep-boleamadeof  brick,  into  a  reservoir;  from  salubn^,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  of  late 

vhoioe,  after  risinr  to  a  height  of  18  inches,  it  vears  the   climate  of   Gibraltar   is  decidedhr 

is  conveyed  in  earuien  pipes  to  various  parts  of  healthy,  except  for  hard  drinkers  and  phlegmatic 

the  town.    The  aqueduct  is  chiefly  fed  by  the  constitutions.    The  temperature  is  warm,  the 

aolama  and  winter  rains,  and  also  supplied  by  hottest  months  being  June,  July,  August,  and 

infiltration  from  the  body  of  the  mountam.  September ;  and  the  coldest,  December,  January, 

There  are  numerous  tanks  and  wells  for  the  and  February.    Snow  rarely  falls,  and  ice  is  seen 

sopply  of  the  garrison ;  the  tanks,  for  the  use  no  thicker  than  a  dollar.    The  heaviest  rains 

of  tne  navy,  four  in  number,  in  the  immediate  are  accompanied  with  SB.  winds,  those  from 

■eighbonrhood  of  Rosia  Bay,  being  the  most  8.  of  B.  being  raw,  bleak,  and  termed  Levanters, 

extensive,  as  they  are  capable  of  containing  dulodging  numerous  masses  of  rock,  which  roll 

l,317,120*gallons  of  water.    Among  the  public  down  the  hill  with  prodigious  violence, 

tanki,  two  are  objects  of  antiquarian  curiosity  ;  Gibraltar  is  not  altogether  the  barren  rock 

one  at  Europa  Flats,  called  |}un*s  Well,  capable  that  has  been  supposed.    Several  kinds  of  fruits 

of  containing  100,000  galk>ns,  is  supposed  to  are  cultivated,  and  the  vine  and  fig  flourish  in 

Ittve  been  a  Moorish  bath ;  the  other  is  the  old  exuberance  ;    after  rains    vegetation   is  richly 

Moorish  castle,  and  its  extent  does  not  seem  to  luxuriant.    The  olive,  almond,  orange,  lemon, 

have  been  well  ascertained,  as  tanks  and  arched  and,  indeed,  every  tree  planted  in  a  proper  spot, 

hare  been  recently  found  when  sinking  thrives  in  Gibraltar;  in  the  naval  gardens  in  the 


the  foundation  of  oflicers'  quarters  close  by  the  s.  are  some  noble  date  trees  ;  the  prickly  pear 

parapet  in  1825.    In  fact,  the  internal  pajt  of  runs  wild,  the  aloe  abounds,  and  tne  palmetto 

the  promontory  abounds  with  water ;   and  on  was  formerly  plentiful.    Geraniums  of  almost 

the  neutral  ground  are  numerous  wells,  which  every  species  grow  in  profusion,  and  a  variety 

fsrnish  some  thousand  gallons  of  water  daily  to  of  wild  and  cultivated  plants  and  herhs  is  found 

the  gardens ;  Uie  wells  are  formed  by  sinking  a  in  every  part  of  the  mountain.     Among  tlie 

ciskinthesand.  The  supply  continues  through-  native  fruits  brought  to  market  are  seven  or 

oot  die  driest  summer,  and  the  close  vicinity  of  eight  kinds  of  grapes,  figs,  oranges,  lemons, 

the  sea  does  not  seem  to  influence  the  quality  pomegranates,  almonds,  apples,  peaches,  plums, 

of  the  water.  apricots,  cherries,  strawberries,  &c. ;  and  pota- 

Gibraltar  rock  is  composed  chiefly  of  a  grey,  toes,  cabbages,  onions,  cucumbers,  artichokes, 

4enie,  primary  marble,  the  beds  or  strata  of  tomatos,  peas,  kidney-beaos,  spinage,  lettuces, 

which  are  of  Tarious  thickness,  from  20  to  up-  radishes,    &c,    are   produced    in    abundance, 

vanis  of  40  feet,  dipping  from  B.  to  w.  at  an  Of  the  different  kinds  of  fishes,  upwards  of  70 

aBgleof35'degrees.    Although  now  so  far  above  are  observed  at  the  market  of  Gibraltar;  in 

thelevelof  the  sea,  the  promontory  has  evkiently  former  times  the  bay  was  so  celebrated  for  its 

heea  at  one  time  submerged  bencuUh  the  ocean,  fishing  of  tunny  and  salmonettas,  that  coins 

Testaceous  bodies  have  occasionally  been  found  were  struck  in  which  these  fish  are  represented, 

inbedded  in  the  body  of  the  rock,  but  they  do  Considerable  quantities  of  the  tunny  are  taken 

Bot  form  regular  strata.    Stalactites  and  stalag-  at  the  present  day,  both  for  immediate  food,  and 

■ites  are  to  be  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  for  exportation,  dried,  salted,  or  preserved  in 

asoieious  caves,  especially  St.  Mtchaers.    Upon  oil.    The  bonito,  mackcnrel,  and  aiichovv,  are 

the  weitem  face  of  the  hill  strata  occur,  in  the  taken  in  great  numbers;  the  latter,  in  particular, 

iepta,  or  cracks,  of  which  are  found  fine  quarts  forming  a  valuable  export  to  the  Genoa  market, 

oyrtals,  colourless  and  perfectly  transparent.  The  sepia,  or  cuttle-fish,  which  is  very  abundant, 

Thej  are  called  Gibraltar  diamonds.    Around  forms  a  delicious  article  of   diet    when  well 

^osia  Bay  and  the  New  Mole  is  found  a  beau-  washed,  deprived  of   its  bone,  and  properly 

tifsl  breccia,  composed  of  various  fossiln,  which  cooked. '  The  sword-fish  is  frequently  brought 

tBhes  a  high  polish,  and  most  houses  in  the  to  market,  and  the  Gibraltar  eels  are  much 

tviioB  are  supplied  with  chimney  ornaments  prized.    As  in  other  warm  climates,  the  insect 

ttnpoied  of  it.     But  the  most  curious  of  the  tribes  are  numerous,  and  the  mosquitoes  in 

tel  productions  of  Gibraltar  are  the  bones,  summer  are  particularly  aonoyinfj^  to  new  comers. 

''Vse  are  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  rock,  and  The  lepidoptera,  or  caterpillar  tnbe,  are  prolific'; 

^f^nttoi  the  bones  of  various  animals;  quad-  grasshoppers  overrun  the  neutral  ground,  and 

npeds,  and  birds  of  different  sizes,  thrown  to-  a  southerly  wind  in  1753  brought  from  Africa 

t^ba  without  order,  and  intermixed  with  shells  an  immense   swarm  of    huge  locusts,  which, 

of  nails,  fragments  of  rock,  and  bits  of  spar,  fortunately  for  the  garrison,  a  sudden  change 

Near  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  which  stands  of  wind  to  the  B.  beat  into  the  sea,  where  they 

^  tower  called  the  "  Queen  of  Spain's  Chair,**  were  washed  ashore  in  heaps.    The  animals  do 

aboat  two  miles  from  the  garrison,  there  are  not  differ  fromthoseof  theAndalusian  province, 

two  springs  of  a  chalybeate  nature,  but  the  im-  with  the  exception  of  monkeys,  seveial  families 

pegMtioo  is  very  weak.    About  seven  hours'  of  which  Have  located  titemselves  on  the  rock ; 

Jiwaey  eastward  from  Gibraltar  are  the  baths  they  are  probably  an  importation  from  Barbery, 

of  Hedionda,  situated  in  the  district  of  Casares,  Foxes  formerly  abounded,  and  a  pack  of  hounds 

vhich  are  much  resorted  to  by  the  natives  in  was  kept  by  some  of  the  merchants ;  hares  and 

catineoos  affections,  chronic  rheumatism,  &c.  rabbits,  wild  cats,  rats,  and  mice,  are  prolific 

Shocks  of  earthquakes  have  been  felt  at  Gibral-  Large  flocks  of  goats  browse  over  the  rocks, 

^9  and  many  places  bear  the  indications  of  and  their  milk  and  flesh  are  excellent.    Hones, 
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maU«i  mil  iMes»  Me  imfmrted  ffom  8|mini  •!  a  »  (reeport  bv  qiM»M»  Aiin«,wid  il  toon 
«M)de]r9ft»  price.  Birds  wre  atmilar  |o  t||q«a  on  mo»t  valudbU  eQtnpdl  for  $)»^  4tftril>a]tioii  9I 
thi  pentiM4ilai  eo^es,  hawks,  and  l&itM,  buiid  British  maauf^ctoras  |o  the  Barfavj  atatast  Md 
thair  airy  nesti  in  the  loaky  summits,  and  «re  to  the  differ^Qt  oouotries  borderin^^  op  the  lb- 
at  tf\  times  seeQ  hoverin^r  about  in  qnast  pf  pray ;  diterraoe«n.  '  Frof  reastvely  iQ4:reasieg,  QibraHir 
bam  (vespertilio  marimis)  and  owls  swarm  in  the  became  at  leaftb  the  oeotre  ojf  commeice,  whivk, 
caves;  and  pig;eons  (wild  and  tame),  poultry,  coQiidering the  pumber  of  iababitants,  vaa» par- 
geese,  ducks,  and  redf legged  partridges,  larks,  haps,  without  its  ec^ual  ia  the  world;  an  idaaaf 
starljqgs,  thrushes,  blackbirds,  fiaches,  &c.  the  estent  to  which  it  waa  carried  may  bagiatbar- 
abound*  It  is  more  than  probable  that,  while  ed  from  the  fact,  that  in  one  year  itm  vaiaa  0i 
in  the  early  poesessioQ  of  the  Moors,  Gibraltar  British  manufactured  goods  iaiporte4  intp  Gi- 
was  thickly  peopled  by  that  enterprisieg  natioD.  braltar  direct  from  E^a gland,  aad  eudnaivp  ^f 
A  list  of  constant  inhabitants,  taken  March  20,  oolonial  produce,  was  pearly  i^,000^9O0  sterKne. 
1753,  gives  a  total  of  1793,  In  1831  the  popu-  And  during  the  last  war  it  is  iipportapt  to  add, 
latioD  was  nearly  17/)(H).  that  Gibraltar  was  the  piost  abundant  und  nefcr 
There  is  much  povertjf  among  the  poorer  failing  source  for  the  supply  of  the  prit«rfi  ai«y 
classes  at  Gibraltar,  especially  among  the  aliens ;  with  cash.  Various  circumstanoes  have  ocfmnad 
the  lower  order  of  Moors  and  Jews  have  a  filthy  to  dipiinish  the  trade  of  Gibraltar ;  aipong  tiK 
appearance ;  they  wear  a  sort  of  frock  composed  most  prominent  are  the  creation  of  a  free  |Mnt  at 
of  flimsy  blanketing,  with  a  hood  apd  sleeves  for  Cadii,  the  establishmenc  of  manofadMiea  in  the 
wet  weather,  loose  cotton  drawers  open  at  the  eastern  parts  of  apain,  and  >  the  varioas  royal 
knees,  the  legs  bare,  the  feet  in  clumsy  slippers,  orders  of  the  Spanish  goverpmept,  which  plaae 
and  skull  cap  of  greasy  woollen ;  this  garb  is  Gibraltar  almost  in  a  state  of  commercial  aoa- 
frequently  worn  night  and  day,  until  it  drops  tp  intercourse  with  Spain,  under  the  plea  of  pse- 
pieces.  Provisions,  such  as  beef,  mutton,  lamb,  venting  smugglipg  into  the  provinces  adjaeeet 
&o.  procured  from  Spain  or  Barbar^,  are  good,  to  the  fortress.  Yet  with  all  toaw  disodvaDtpgas 
but  rather  high  priced ;  fish  is  plentiful,  but  the  the  trade  of  Gibraltar  is  still  worth  annaplly  ajp- 
chief  dish  of  the  lower  orden  is  called  gespacho,  wards  of  a  million  sterling ;  and  tbare  in  nune 
and  is  composed  of  water,  vinegar,  oil,  capsicum,  probability  of  increase  than  decrease,  In  1S30, 
garlic,  and  salt,  into  which  bread  is  broken :  all  the  value  of  produce  of  the  United  ]Ub| 
the  family  sit  round  the  bowl,  each  penoa  helpr  imported  was  £988,234,  and  of  ooloaial 
ing  himself  with  a  woadaa  apeon.  The  usval  dQoe,£129^l^— total,£l,llT,615.  Weewa 
beverage  is  Spanish  wine,  from  Malaga,  and  this  article  with  the  following  remarka  frona  the 
Catalonia,  The  chief  administration  lies  in  the  pen  of  Mr,  Martin.  ''  The  foregoing  detpik 
governor,  who  is  of  course  the  commander-io-  sufficiently  illustrate  the  importance  of  Gibraltar 
chief  of  the  troops ;  and  the  settlement  is  treated  to  Great  Britain,  whether  it  be  viewed  poUticallj 
as  a  garrison  town.  The  laws  of  England  are  or  commercially ;  by  British  valour  it  has  fasca 
geaerally  applied  at  Gibraltar,  and  the  charter  acquired,  and  by  British  statesmanship  pie- 
of  Justice  of  1830  provides  that  the  courts  shall  served.  Ma^  the  day  be  far  distant  when  tveach* 
administer  the  law  as  nearly  as  may  be  according  ery  and  dissension  at  home  shall  cause  this  Qohir 
to  the  practise  of  Westminster  Hall.  Tho  build-  fortress — the  protector  of  our  flag,  homnir,  and 
ing  formerly  called  the  Blue  Barracks  (pre-  trade,  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  he  neglected  or 
vioosly  in  a  state  of  ruin),  having  been  appro-  contemned ;  for  upwards  of  a  century  it*  has 
printed  and  fitted  up  at  the  expense  of  govern*  been  p  part  and  parcel  of  our  oceanic  epipiie, 
ment,  was  given  over  for  occupation  as  a  civil  enabling  us  the  better  to  bold  our  footing  in  the 
hospital  in  1815.  Since  that  period,  however,  eastern  part  of  Europe,  and  to  wield  with  effsot 
such  considerable  sums  of  money  from  various  the  destinies  of  the  world/* 
sources  have  been  expended  in  large  additions  of  GLOUCESTER,  cot  British  North  Aneriea, 
building,  improvements,  and  in  completing  the  prov.  New  Brunswick.  It  commences  sear  Tra- 
establishment  to  its  present  extended  state  of  cadie,  a  river  falling  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Law- 
usefulness  and  perfection,  as  to  render  it  at  this  rence,  about  30  miles  n*  of  the  Miramichi ;  from 
BMimenl  an  inseparable  amalgam  of  the  ori-  thenoe  it  extends  along  tlie  shore  round  Misooa, 

Sinal  government  and  civil  property.  A  spacious  up  the  a.  side  of  the  bay  de  Chaleur,  and  onward 

rotestant  church  has  been  erected  within  the  to  the  sources  of  the  Ristigouche.     The  coast  is 

last  few  years,  and  a  Protestant  chapel  in  the  low,  flat,  sandy,  and  lightly  covered  with  sproee 

building  called  tlie  convent,  the  residence  of  the  and  fir   for  two  or  three  miles  inland.    The 

governor,  or  lieutenant-governor ;  also  a  Roman  largest  river  in  the  district  is  the  Ristigoucha,  or 

('atholic  churdi  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  Big  Hi ver  (so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the 

and  a  small  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  dis-  Miramichi,  which  is  smaller),  which  rises  near 

trict   called  the  South ;    the  clergymen  being  Temisauata  lake,  and  is  supposed  to  be  ipore 

usually  Genoese.    There  are  four  Jewish  syna-  than  220  miles  long,  with  a  ^neral  course  BJTB* 

gogues.    The  public  library  at  Gibraltar  is  one  cherished    by    numerous   tributary    rivers  aad 

of  the  finest  in  Europe;  the  patriotic  colonel  streams,  and  forming  at  its  estuary  a  laige  ami 

Drinkwater    may   be    considered   its  founder,  commodious    harbour.     Two    miles  from    the 

in  1793.    The  medical  library, and  that  founded  mouth  is  the  town  of  Dalhousie,  with  abroad 

by  the  merchants,  are  of  more  recent  origin,  but  river  channel  six  or  seven  fathoms  in  deptbi  wbiah 

fast  augmenting,  particularly  the  foflner.    The  may  be  said  to  extend  for  18  miles,  thus  forniiqg 

police  of  Gibraltar  owes  its  present  existence  to  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour  for  the  laiigpst 

his  excellency  sir  George  Don.  •  class  of  ships.    The  river  Nipisighit  rises  in  aome 

The  trade  of  Gibraltar  has  been  of  the  utmost  mountainous  heights  in  the  NW.,  and  flows  ia 

value  to  England  during  her  wars,  and  it  is  still  a  broad  and  deep  channel  to  the  catarpda,  90 

of  considerable  importance.      Shortly  after  its  miles  above  its  mouth ;  below  the  falls  it  flows 

capture,  in  1704,  the  tettlament  was  wisely  made  in  a  rapid  and  tumuUuoiM  mpnaeii  ovec  rocki 
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lij  iMk,  until  H  Duw^  the  lide^  nlKHt*  4)VM  in;  om  of  (he  hemxi  pmvaio^Rl  oi^j^fp^i  to  |b«  0jf# 

piln  Above  the  basm  of  Ni«8Uis:i9)(,  into  wbich  pf  tho  «||«qpr  on  enter^pg  ^e  tpwii.    U  aLbo oqik- 

i>  disemboguet.     The  ooifnty  town  i«  naine4  ^os  cbap^  bejongio^  to  the  Wesleyao,  Baptist, 

B«tboff8t,  and  «it4iate4  oq  the  left  bank  of  tha  and  Indepeodept  conoeplooB,  public  apd  iDf«nt 

Njwif^it,  with  a  commodious  bayen  in  front*  schools,  ii  gao)  of  a  quadrangular  furm»  a  ^^ 

IVe  UpvalqoitiBb  U  a  very  largp  river,  rising  in  iogrroom»  two  tanneries,  and  two  breweriesJv 
the  nnexplored  part  of  the  mountainous  country        The  pgblii;  mtffktit,  which  is  held  evefy  4a|r 

Bear  the  sonrces  of  the  Nipisigbit,  flowing  v.  except    Sundays,    exhibits    a   very    lively  aitd 

£i»aboot70  miles,  when  it  flows  into  the  Histl-  amusing  scene,    Here  is  to  be  met  with  the 

fMcke,  about  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  farmer  from  the  most  distant  extremities  of  the 

OOPERICB,  tnshp.  British  North  America,  colony,  with  his  wagon  laden  with  curiosities, 

UsroQ  tract,  Upper  Canada.    The  to,  stands  such  as  skins  of  wild  animcds,  pstrich-feathers* 

oBthebordosof  Lake  Huron,  and  at  the  mouth  ivory,  and  the  rude  but  deadly  weapop  of  th^ 

of  the  river  Maitland,  from  which  a  road  is  Bushmen  and  Bechuf^nas.    Here  also  is  to  be 

o^oed  to  join  Talbot  Road  North,  and  another  seen  (or  was  before  the  war)  the  ent^rpriiing 

hsi   beep     traced,    communicating"  eastward,  settl^r>  just  returned  from  a  six  months' trading 

throii^  Wilraot  and  Guelph,  with  the  head  of  journey  to  the  interior,  with  a  cargo  of  hidai  or 

Ostano.    This  harbour  is  capable  of  alTording  ivory,  together  with  the    rich  fur  dresses    or 

vsli  shelter  to  vessels  of  200  tons'  burden,  and  cloaks  of  the  natives  of  distant  regions,  visited 

a  veil  calculated  to  admit  hereafter  of  the  cout  by  'him  in  his  peregrinations.    Graham's  Town 

■tnicliott  of  quays,  to  facilitate  the  loading  and  suffered  severely  in  the  late  Caffre  war,  for  f^o  ao- 

Bsloading  of  produce  and  merchandise.    The  count  of  which,  see  Capb  ov  Good  Hops,  page 

Wwp,  alUiough  only  built  in  1829,  in  1831  con-  90.    This  has  probably  checked  the  rising  pros- 

tsioed  upwards  of  300  inhabitants ;  and  this  perity  of  the  town,  but  of  the  exact  extent  of  the 

Qsmber  was  daily  increasing.  It  contains  a  tavern,  mischief  we  have  not  yet  received  an  account* 

lav-mill,  grist-pftill,  brewery,  distillery,  ^c.    4  •^ee  Albany. 

■team-boat  now  plies    between  Goderich  and        GREENLAND,  country,  forpierly  considered 

Siadwich  in  the  district,  a  distance   of    150  as  belonging  to  North  America  till  ciaptain  Parry 

niln.  ascertained  its  complete  disjunction  from  that 

QRAAFF  REINET,  tn.  South  Africa,  cap.  of  continent;  for  an  account  of  which  see  the  ar- 

thediit.ofGraaff  Reinet  colony,' Cape  of  uood  tide  Ambkica,  page  24.    From  Cape  Farewell, 

Hope.    Lat  32.  17.  s.    Long.  25. 0.  e.    Situ-  in  Lat.  60.  0.,  it  stretches  northward  for  the  aa* 

^  at  the  base  of  the  Sneewberg  mountains,  certained  length  of  19  degrees,  with  an  indefinite 

biilt  io  a  sort  of  basin  almost  encircled  by  the  extent  beyond,  while  the  general  breadth  is  about 

ilesp  channel  of  the  Sunday  river,  and  plosely  35  degrees  of  longitude.    It  remains  uncertain, 

esnioned  by  an  amphitheatre  of  steep,  rugged  indeed,  whether  several]of  the  deep  inlets  which 

■OBDtaios*      It   contains    about   500    houses,  indent  the  coast  may  not  penetrate  eptirely 

*inoat  all  of  which  are  neat  and  commodious  across;  yet  they  would  thus  very  slightly  break 

brick  edifices,  many  of  them  might  be  entitled  the  vast  continuity  of  land.    But  this  wide  re^ 

degast  structures  ;    each  house  has  a  lar^e  gion  is,  of  all  others,  least  valuable  to  man,  pro- 

•Uotment  of  ground  behind  it,  extending,   m  ducing  scarcely  anything  which  can  minister  to 

■one  instances,  to    several  acres,   which  are  bis  comfort  or  even  existence.     Its  aspect  is 

riefalf  cultivated,  laid  out  in  orchards,  gardens,  throuehout  of  that  dreary  character  described 

uui  vineyards,  and  divided  by  quince,  lemon,  or  as  .belonging  to  tlie  arctic  world.    The  eastern 

poBfigranate   hedges.     The   streets  are  wide,  coast,  extending  southward  from  Iceland  to  Cape 

ttMHtructed  at  4 right  angles,  aod  planted  with  Farewell,  has  excited  a  remarkable  interest  in 

VMri  of  lemon  and  orange  trees,  which  thrive  consequence  of  having  been  believed  to  be  tlje 

l^e  Inxuiiantly,  and  give  to  the  town  a  fresh  seat  of  early  colonies  from  that  island,  described 

•id  pleasing  appearance.     The  gardens  and  as  once  having  been  in  a  flourishing  state.    But 

vcfaards,  &c  are  all  watered  by  a  canal  from  vast  fields  of  ice,  it  is  said,  coming  down  upon 

the  Sonday  river,  which  branches  out  ipto  a  this  coast,  shut  it  out  from  the  civilised  world, 

Qombar  of  small  channels^  each  inhabitant  re-  and  the  colony,  it  is  feared,  perished  for  want 

ceiviog  his  due  portion  of  the  vivifying  stream  oi   supplies.      Several  expeditions  have  been 

*t  s  legular  hour.    The  population  is  at  present  sent  by  the  Danish  government,  at  different 

from  2000  to  3000.  times,  to  discover  '<  lost  Greenland,"  as  it  is 

GRAEIAM'S  TOWN,  tn.  South  Africa,  cap.  Al-  called,    but   witliout    success.     Some    Danish 

bisy  dist.  colony  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  situated  writers,  indeed,  now  maintain  that  these  co- 

Mljrin  the  centre  of  the  district,  at  the  base  of  a  lonies  were  not  on  the  eastern  but  op  the  western 

chuB  of  mountains  which  run  through  the  d is-  coast;    but  this  supposition  does  not  appear 

trict,  on  the  chief  branch  of  the  Kowie  river,  consistent  with  the  distances  and  positions  as 

Lat  33. 18. 8.     Long.  26. 46.  £.    The  river  flows  given  by  Torfssus  and  the  Icelandic  sages.    To 

through  the  main  street,  fertilizing  the  numerous  the  N.  of  Iceland,  however,  a  range  of  coast, 

^ens  and  orchards  with  which  the  town  is  400  miles  in  length,  between  68  and  75  degrees, 

utersscted,  and  rendering  the  contrast  of  'ever-  has  been  lately  surveyed  by  Mr.  Scoresby  and 

greea  arbours  in  strong  relief  to  the  neighbour-  captain  Claveringt    The  most  remarkable  part 

Ug  lofty  and  naked  mountains  with  their  nu-  was  called  Liverpool  Coast,  along  which  rises  a 

■cnm»  rugged  peaks  and  precipices.  It  contains  mountain  ohain  3000  or  4000  feet  high,  forming 

^^^1  700  houses,  with  about  3000  inhabitants,  precipitous  cliffs,  which  terminate  io  numberless 

■fid  aeveral  excellent  public  buildings  and  insti-  peaks,  cones,  an4-  pyramids.    Like  other  arctic 

hitions,  two  public  libraries,  a  printing-office,  shores  it  is  penetrated  by  very  deep  inlets,  par- 

vheace  is  issued  a  well-conducted  weekly  news-  ticularly  one  called  Scoresby's  Sound,  a  branoh 

P^per.     In  the  middle  of  the  principal  street  from  which  is  supposed  to  convert  the  Liverpool 

■^aods  the  chuf sb^  a  plun  Gothic  building,  form*  copst  into  ao  island*    Tho  tra^l  on  the  oppoiite 
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■ide  wai  called  JameMNTs  Land,  bounded  od  fioftlly  tenniiuiled  until  J0I7, 1796 

the  touth  by  Cape  Hooker,  and  beyond  which  continuance  of  the  disturbance  the  j^reeteitdif- 

aaother  sound  branche*  off,  which  appeared  tren  prevailed,  and  the  moit  horirid  mivdeii 

likely  to  render  it  alto  iniular.    Captain  Claver-  were    perpetrated   by   the   infatuated  rebeb: 

iMftfterwards  survived  apart  of  the  coast  lyin^  wherever  they  appeared  devastation  tc^wti 


ler  to  the  northward.     He  found  it  bold,  them ;    and,  from  the  direful  effects  of 

nM>untaiaous,  and  deeply  indented  with  bays ;  cruelty  and  rapine,  Grenada  has  never  reoo- 

but  its  aspect  was  dreary  and  desolate  in  the  ex-  vered  the  flourishing^  state  which  it  had  nc- 

treme.    Yet,  on  landing  upon  an  inlet  named  viousl^  enjoyed.    The  general   aspect  of  Gre- 

after  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  met  a  party  of  natives  nada  is  extremely  lovely,  but  mouotainoai  isd 

bearing  all  the  general  characters  of  the  Es-  picturesque.    The  interior  and  NV.  coast  oot- 

quimaux  race,  and  who,  by  their  extreme  alarm  sist  of  successive  piles  of  conical  hills  or  oot- 

and  surprise,  showed  that  they  had  never  before  tinuous  ridges,  rounded  in  their  outline,  lod 

been  visited    by  Europeans.     The  coast  was  covered  with  vast  forest  trees  and  bmshvood. 

traced  as  hirh  as  75  degrees,  and  was  seen  ex-  From  N.  to  s.  the  island  is  trav^sed  by  one 

lending  still  northward  as  far  as  the  eye  could  continued  though  irregular  range,  rising  in  «nbc 

reach.  places  to  a  very  considerable  elevation,  ofta  to 

Still  more  recently  another  expedition  was  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  hot  evcfy- 

sent  out  by  the  Danish  government,  having  the  where  accessible.     The  rivers  are  numeioait 

same  object  in  view,  under  the  command  of  but  not  large :  the  principal  are  those  of  Greit 

'  captain  M.  Graah,  who.  already  had  surveyed  Bucolet,  Dug^esne,  and  Antoine  on  the  wild- 

the  west  coast  of  Greenland  between  Lat  68. 30.  ward,  and  St.  John's  and  Beau  Sejour  od  the 

and  73. 0.    In  March,  1829,  the  expedition,  con-  leeward.    Several  hot, chalybeate,  and  solphir- 

sistingofM.Graah,  accompanied  by  two  Green-  ous  springs  exist,  the  former  being  the  noit 

land  men  and  four  Greenland  women,  explored  numerous;  one  of  these  is  very  remarkable  for 

the  coast  in  one  of  their  frail  boats.    On  the  its  heat  and  strong  metallic  impregnation:  the 

28th  of  July  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  an  island  mercury  rises  to  86  degrees,  and  since  the  esith- 

situate  in  Lat.  65. 18.  and  Long.  38. 27.  w.  from  quake  of  1825  both  the  temperature  and  i^ 

Greenland.     He  had  to  contend  in  his  progress  pre^^nation  have  been  very  sensibly  incressed. 
not  only  against  ice,  which,  besides  encumbering        Gienada  is  divided  into  six  parishes  or  dii- 

the  navigation  and  retarding  the  progress  of  the  tricts.    The  principal  parish  (84.  George)  oon- 

canoe,  changed  even  the  coast  into  a  glacier,  so  tains  the  capital  of  that  name  (see  Gsosoi 

that  the  shelter  necessary  for  the  men  and  for  Town)  and  the  fortifications  and  militar?  fMiti 

the  canoe  was  only  to  be  found  at  a  very  few  of  Richmond-hill,  Fort  Kin^  George,  Hospital- 

places,  but  also  against  the  unwillingness  of  his  hill,  and  Cordigan-heights :  it  is  also  the  chief 

crew  to  run  the  hazard  of  being  forced  to  winter  seaport,  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and  the 

on  this  uninhabited  part  of  the  coast,  where  station  of  the  courts  of  judicature.    St.  David  1 

they  would  be  in  danger  of  famine.     He  per-  lies  towards  the  SB.,  and  forms  several  poialft 

severed,  however,  asninst  every  difficulty ;  but  and  some  bays  capable  of  receiving  small  craft; 

was  at  last  stopped  altogether  by  an  insur-  it  extends  from  tne  river  Chemin  to  the  linr 

mountable  barrier  of  ice,  and  forced  to  return,  Crochu,  9  miles  along  the  king's  high  road. 

after  having  vainlv  waited  till  the  end  of  Au-  St,  Andrew's,  situated  on  the  B.  side,  exiepds 

fust  expectmg  a  favourable  change.'  On  the  from  the  river  Crochu  to  the  river  Antoioe, 

St  of  October  he  arrived   at  Nugarbik,  Lat.  11  miles;  it  comprises  the  town  and  port  of 

63.  22.,  where  he  took  up  his  winter  quarters,  Grenville.    St.  Patrick's,  situated  on  the  HK>i 

and  sent  home  a  detail  of^  his  enterprise,  dated  containing  16  square  miles,  extends  9  laila 

April  2, 1S30.    He  announced  in  it  his  intention  along  the  high  road  from  the  river  Antoioeto 

to  quit  Nugarbik  on  the  3d,  to  push  to  the  N.  the  river  Duguesne;  in  this  parish  is  tiie  tova 

as  far  as  his  limited  means  would  allow,  and  to  of  St.  Patrick.    St.  Mark's,  tlie  smallest  aad 

return  toNenortalikin  the  autumn :  and  it  may  least  considerable  in  the  island,  is  situated  os 

be  hoped  that  he  has  since  completed  his  peril-  the  NW.,  extending  4  miles  along  the  high  rosd 

ous  enterprise.    As  for  the  principal  object  of  from  the  river  Duguesne  to  tlie  river  Maras. 

the  expedition,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  St.  John's,  on  the  W.  side,  extends,  from  the  ri- 

alreadv  accomplished ;  for  having  advanced  be-  ver  Maran  to  the  river  Douce,  6  miles :  Charkitt^ 

yond  tlie  latitude  ascribed  to  this  ancient  colony  Town  is  situated  in  this  parish,  which  is  the 

without  discovering  the  least  trace  of  it  or  the  next  in  magnitude  and  population  to  the  tows 

most  insignificant  remains,  even  in  places  which  of  St.  Geor^.     The  island  of  Carriaooa,  asd 

must  necessarily  have  been  occupied  if  the  in-  other  small  islands  called  Grenadines,  coostitate 

habitants  had  ever  possessed  fixed  habitations,  a  parish,    containing,    according   to  estimate, 

and  having  found  no  tradition  or  trace  of  the  6913  acres :  it  is  about  19  miles  in  circas- 

leligion,  language,  or  manners  of  the  Christian  ference.     In  the  town  of  Hillsborough  ia  a 

colony    among   the   natives   of    the   country^  church  and  rectory. 

M.  Graah  took  up  with  the  notion  already  al-        As  in  all  the  West  Indian  islands,  the  anioiali 

luded  to,  that  this  Icelandic  colony  could  not  of  Grenada  are  few  and  uninteresting  to  ^ 

have  been  to  the  B.  of  Statenhuk  but  on  the  bw.  naturalist.     Scorpions  and  centipedes  abovndt 

part  of  the  present  Greenland.    Captain  Graah's  but  their  bite  is  mild  and  little  regarded.   The 

work,  containing  an  account  of  hi^voya^,  has  principal  annoyance  is  from  that  species  of  aat 

since  been  translated  into  English,  to  which  the  called  formica  omnivora.    It  is  recorded  in  the 

reader  is  referred  for  further  information.  island  that,  at  a  former  period,  these  miooie 

GRENADA,  island.  West  Indies.    Since  the  creatures  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  00- 

final  acquisition  of  this  island  by  the  British,  lony:  they  were  in  such  myriads  as  to  fona 

the  most  important  event  was  the  insurrection  bridges  of  each  other's  bodies  across  the  laij^ 

which  broke  out  Marchi  1795|  and  was  not  streanu,  and  to  extinguish  the  fires  kindled  la 
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the  fields  for  their  desitruction.    A   reward  of  is  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  in* 

£^,OiK)  was  offered  in  vain  by  the  legislature  correctly  laid  down ;  but  the  survey  of  captain 

for  aoy  plan  that  would  ensure  their  destruction.  Beecbey,  R.  N.,  now  in  progress  on  the  coast  of 

Thb  terrible  ([Egyptian)  plague,  after  baffling  Pern,  will,  ere  lone,  it  is  eipected,  reach  this 

human  invention  for  its  suppression,  was  only  shore  aUo:  the  outline  of  the  country  correctly 

floailj  destroyed  by  the  hurricane  in  1780.    The  obtained,  it  is  hopinl  gradually  to  fill  up  the 

priocipal  vegetable  staples  are  sugar,  cocoa,  interior  by  observations  of  enlightened  natives 

coffee,  and  cotton;   and   the  following  return  and  travellers. 

•hows  the  produce  made  in  Grenada  and  the       The  following  account  has  been  recently  com- 

Greoadines  in   1830:    sugar,  22,100,953  lbs.;  municated  by  colonel  Don  Juan  Galindo, oor- 

ram,  890,434  gallons  *,  molasses,  255,679  pi-  responding  member  of  the  Royal  Geographical 

Ions;  coffee,  26,122  lbs.;  cocoa,  337,903  lbs.;  Society,  London.    Central  America  comprehends 

cotton,  97,804  lbs.     In  1831  the  returns  of  the  the  five  states  of  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Hon- 

C:ipal  articles  of  export  were,  sugar,  11,908  duras,  Salvador,  and  Guatemala,  united  in  one 

heads ;  rum,  6^34  puncheons ;    molasses,  federation,  and  whose  seat  of  government  is  at 

2464  puncheons ;  coffee,  6I0:(  ba|;s.    The  total  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  within  the  federal  dis- 

value  of  the  exports  was  £118,761,  and  of  im-  trict;  it  also  includes  the  territories  of  the  Mos- 

pMfts,  £31335.     Tlie  population  of   Grenada  quito  men   and    their   subordinate    tribes    of 

sod  the  Grenadines,  in  1832,  was,  free  (white  Indians.    The  most  noted  of  the  central  Ame- 

and   coloured),   4968;   slaves,    23,471:    total,  rican  islands  are  those  OQ  the  eastern  coast  of 

%^Z9,  the  state  of  Guatemala,  besides  Ruatan,  La 

The  people  are  ruled  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  Guanaja,  and  Utila  in  the  bay  of  Honduras ;  the 

oouDcil,  and  house  of  assembly,  whose  powers  archipelago  of  Chiriqui  in  the  Caribbean  sea; 

are  similar  to  those  described  under  Jamaica,  Cocos  anff  the  islands  of  the  bay  of  Conchagua 

Ac    The  council  consists  of  12  members,  and  on  th^  south.   That  elevated  range,  forming  the 

the  assembly  of  26.    Since  its  restoration  to  spine  of  the  whole  continent,  styled  in  South 

Great  Britain,  in  1783,  a  Protestant  clergy  have  America  the  Andes,  and  in  the  United  States 

been  established  by  law.    There  are  eight  places  the  Stony  mountains,  may  be  traced  throughout 

of  worship,  capable  of  containing  2S70  persons:  Central  America,  though  at  a  minor  elevation 

and  the  eipc^nses  of  the  church  establishment  to  than  in  the  two  adjoining  continents,  dividing 

the  colonists  about  £1500  sterling  per  annum ;  this  country  into  two  grand  portions;  the. waters 

that  of  five  public  schools  is  £430.  on  the  north  of  the  ridge  falling  into  those  of  the 

GREN VI  LfLE,  tnshp.  British  North  America,  Atlantic,  and  the  sources  on  the  8.  running  into 

Ottawa  CO.,  Lower  Canada.    Pop.  1858.    It  en  tlie  Pacific    In  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the 

joyi  peculiar  advantages,  from  its  situation  at  territory  of  the  federation,  this  spinal  range  ap- 

the  foot  of  the  steam-boat  navigation  of  a  see-  proaches  to  the  Atlantic  and  recedes  from  the  Pa* 

tioD  of  the  Ottawa,  below  the  falls  of  Chaudiere ;  cific  in  Central  America  to  a  greater  degree  than 

bat  its  surface  is  very  hilly,  and  its  soil  not  in  in  any  other  part  of  its  course  from  Cape  Horn  to 

general  above  mediocrity,  though  some  farms  the  Arctic  ocean ;  yet,  even  here,  in  no  point  is 

nay  be  found  very  fertile  and  productive.    Its  the  ridge  nearer  the  northern  than  the  southern 

western  half  is  traversed  in  front  by  an  elegant  shores  of  the  continent,  and  the  slope  from  the 

canal.    The  village  contains  several  remarkably  summit  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea  is  conse- 

aeat  cottages,  belonging  to  officers  of  the  royal  quently  more  abrupt  towards  the  Pacific  than  to 

•taff  corps  and   to  the  resident   commissary,  the  Atlantic,    llie  same  elevated  range  which 

There  are  also  one  or  two  good  taverns,  several  in  Central  America  has  no  determin«l  name, 

shops,  and  numerous  artisans,  who  find  constant  and  is  even  in  manv  P^rts  without  a  visible 

employment  on  the  works  which  are  going  on  existence,  commences  m  Costa  Rica  at  a  distance 

ander  the  superintendence  of  the  commanding  from  the  Pacific^  of  about  one-fourth  of  the 

officer  on  that  station.  whole  breadth  of  the  'isthmus,  and  at  the  begin- 

GUATEMALA,  or  CbittralAmbrica.   There  ning  of  its  course  separates  this  state    from 

are  few  parts  of  the  habitable  globe,  accessible  Veragua;  in  Nicaragua  it  inclines  to  the  borders 

to  oar  snips  and  our  commerce,  with  which  we  of  the  Pacific,  leaving  the  lakes  on  the  east;  in 

are  still  so  little  acquainted  as  with  the  interior  Honduras  it  returns  towards  the  Atlantic,  and, 

as  well  as  the  shores  of  Central  America.    It  is  with  Danli  and  Sedros  on  its  summit,  it  leaves 

more  singular,  as  this  extensive  isthmus  offers  a  Comayagua  on  the  N.,  with  Tegusigalpa  and 

coBst-line  of  upwards  of  1000  miles  to  the  At-  the  whole  state  of  Salvador  on  the  s. ;  traversing 

lantic,  and  to  the  southward  presents  an  equal  Guatemala,  the  new  city  and  Chimaltenango 

ntent  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  oeean.  stand  on  the  top  of  the  ridgu,  which  now  be- 

This  coast-line  has  hitlierto  been  very  imper-  comes  more  elevated  as  it  approaches  Mexico, 

fectly  laid  down  on  our  maps ;  but  the  recent  and  branching  into  various  groups,  forms,  in  the 

survey  by  captain  Owen,  R.  N.,  will,  doubtless,  western  part  of  the  state,  that  reg^ion  which  is 

remedy  this   for  the    northern   coast.      Com-  denominated  the  highlands,  and  in  which  are 

menciag  at  Cape  Catoche,  the  NB.  point  of  situated  the  cities  of  Totonicapan  and  Quesal- 

Yocatan,  the  survey  has  been  continued  down  tenango.    The  population  on  the  Pacific  side  of 

the  coast  of  Honduras  and  along  the  P  yais  the  cliain  is  much  greater  in  proportion  to  its 

ihoie  to  Cape  Gradas  ft  Dios,  thence  to  the  extent  than  on  the  Atlantic  slope, 
touthward,  aJong  the  Mosquito  shore,  as  far  as        The  elevation  of  the  surface  of  Central  Ame- 

tbe  noutb  of  the  Rio  San  Joan :  sa  far  is  cor-  rica  is  the  cause  of  the  cool  and  temperate 

rectly  ascertained.     An  interval  of  250  miles  climate  of  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  the 

occurs  between    this   point   and   Porto-Bello,  tropical  heats  being  only  experienced  immedi- 

which  the  Spanbh  surveys  have  oime  down  to  atelv  on  the  sea  coasts  and  the  banks  of  the 

kom  the  eastward.     For  the  coast-line  towards  navigable  rivers;  in  the  rest  of  the  countiv  a 

tlie  Pacific  we  have  no  recent  survevs,  and  there  perpetual  spring  and  verdure  ever  exist.    The 

Supn.KMKMT.  K 
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principal  altitades  in  the  confederation  are  its  Nicara^da,  350,000;  Honduras,  300,000 ;  Salta- 
volcanoes,  which  are  scattered  along  the  southern  dor,  350,000 ;  Guatemala,  700.000 ;  Federal  bit- 
shores  at  various  distances  from  the  Pacific,  but  trict,50,()0(). — Total  of  Central  America.  1,900,OM; 
are  not  met  with  in  the  N.  or  B.  The  most  re-  besides  the  M osqui to  men,  and  their  tributary  Id- 
markable  volcanoes  are  Taj umaico,  Atitan.  Fire,  dians.  The  Indians  of  the  state  of  Guatemala  pw- 
Water.  Pacaya,  Isalco,  San  Salvador,  San  Vi-  serve  to  a  forest  degree  their  aboriginal  lan^iage 
oente,  San  Miguel,  Cosiguina,  el  Viejo,Ometepe,  and  customs  ;  but  in  the  other  states,  they  speak 
Irasii,  Turrialva,  Chirripo,  Barba,  Votos,  Erra-  the  Castilian,  and  are  blended  in  their  maooen 
dura«  and  Miravalles.  The  water  volcano  is  the  with  the  mass  of  t>ie  population.  The  jealousies 
loftiest,  its  summit  being  12,620  feet  above  the  among  the  castes  are  balanced  by  the  IndiaiH 
level  of  the  Pacific ;  this  has  never  emitted  fire  being  well  attached  to  the  whites,  and  very 
from  its  crater,  but  torrents  of  water  and  stones,  averse  to  the  ladinos,  while  the  oonstitQtiuD 
Various  other  volcanoes  of  Central  America  have,  ofifers  equal  rights  and  privileges  to  all. 
at  difierent  periods,  had  many  considerable  The  cities  of  the  federation  are  29  in  number; 
eruptions  of  fire  as  those  of  other  countries.  The  the  first  is  San  Salvador,  the  residence  of  the 
volcano  of  Isalco  is  at  present  in  the  greatest  general  government,  in  the  federal  district,  whidi 
state  of  activity,  but  without  doing  any  damage,  is  a  circle  round  the  city  20  miles  in  diameter, 
The  principal  lakes  of  Central  America  are  Ni-  with  a  further  extension  of  10  miles  towards  the 
caragua,  Managua,  Golfo  Dutce,  GolTete,  Peten,  B.,  to  include  the  roadstead  of  Libertad  on  the 
Atitan.  Amatitan,  Guija,  and  Cojutepeque ;  the  Pacific.  The  cities  9f  Costa  Rica  are  Sau  Josi, 
five  former  are  situated  in  the  northern  slope,  Carthage,  Esparsa,  Alajuela,  Eredia,  Estrella; 
and  the  four  latter  lakes  lie  in  a  plain  that  m-  of  Nicaragua — Leon,  Granada,  New  Segovia ; 
clines  towards  the  Pacific  Of  the  rivers,  the  Usu-  of  Honduras— Comayagua,Tegusigalpa,Gracias, 
masinta  falls  into  the  bay  of  Campeachy ;  the  San  Pedro  Sula,  Olanchito,  Sonaguera,  Tni- 
Hondo,  Balixe,  Sarstoon,  Polochic,  Motagua,  ^Ho ;  of  Salvador — San  Vicente,  San  Migaet, 
Ulua,t^an,Aguan,  Black,  Plantain,  and  Patook  ^anta  Ana,  Sonsonate;  of  the  state  of  Guate- 
rivers  discharge  their  waters  into  the  bay  of  Hon-  mala — Guatemala,  Old  Guatemala,  TotonicapsD, 
duras ;  the  Waux,  San  Juan.  Matins,  Culebra,  and  Quesaltenango,  Chiquimala,  Salami,  CoW 
EacudoporVeragua.  run  into  the  Caribbean;  the  and  Plores.  The  principal  ports  in  the  bay  of 
Boruco,Tcmpisque,Choluteca,Nacaume,Gua8Co-  Honduras  are  Isabal.  Omoa,  and  IVugillo;  in 
ran,  San  Miguel,  Lempa,  Pasa,  Esclavos,  Micha*  the  Caribbean  sea,  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua, 
toya,  Guacalate,  Gicalapa,  Samala,  and  Tilapa,  Moin,  and  Bocatoro ;  and  in  the  Pacific,  Caide- 
contribute  to  the  Pacific ;  many  of  these  rivers  are  nta.  El  Realejo,  La  Union,  Libertad,  Acajutla, 
navigable  for  several  miles  into  the  interior,  and  and  Istapa. 

there  are  numerous  others  of  less  note.  Thecoun-  The  cunttitution  of  Central  America  provides 

try  also  abounds  in  warm  and  medicinal  spriogs.  that  the  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a 

The  vanous  vegetable  productions  of  Central  federal  congress,  composed  of  deputies  elected 
Americain  its  cold, temperate,andwarmclimates,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  30,000  ioha- 
prove  the  advantageous  scale  of  altitudes  in  this  bitants,  and  half  the  members  are  re-elected 
country :  its  horticultural  productions  and  fruits  annually.  The  senate,  which  here  is  not  consi- 
embrace  nearly  all  those  of  Europe  and  the  dered  a  house  of  congress,  is  a  permanent  chain- 
West  Indies,  besides  various  others  very  valuable,  ber ;  it  has  the  sanction  of  laws,  and  acts  as  a 
entirely  peculiar  to  its  own  soil.  Two  species  of  council  to  the  president ;  it  consists  of  two  mem- 
locusts  are  remarkable  in  Central  America,  the  bers  from  each  state,and  one-third  of  the  senators 
brown  and  the  green  :  the  brown  locusts  have  at  are  re-elected  every  ytai.  The  executive  power 
various  times  appeared  in  immense  flocks,  cover-  is  lodged  in  the  president,  elected  for  the  term 
ing  everything  green :  as  they  never  fly  very  of  four  years,  as  well  as  the  vice-president  The 
high,  the  country  people  have  a  method  of  de-  ministers  of  state,  appointed  by  the  president, 
stroying  them  by  driving  them  into  pits;  the  are  three,  one  for  the  foreign  and  home  depatt- 
asacuan,  a  bird  of  the  bise  of  a  pigeon,  and  ments,  another  for  finance,  and  another  for  war. 
whose  flight  denotes  the  seasons,  also  pursues  The  supreme  court  of  justice  consists  uf  six 
them  in  large  numbers  to  devour  them.  The  members,  one-third  of  whom  are  re-elected  every 
seas  of  Central  America  abound  in  pearls,  tor-  two  years.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that 
toise-shell,  whales,  &C.  The  birds  of  the  country  no  elections  in  Central  America  are  made  di- 
are  celebrated  for  their  great  variety,  and  the  rectly  by  the  people,  but  by  the  medium  of 
extraordinary  beauty  of  their  plumage;  the  electoral  colleges,  as  in  France.  Central  America, 
handsomest  and  most  reiparkable  is  the  quesal,  though  the  fourth  nation  of  the  western  he- 
or  trogon  resplendens,  which  is  rarely  found  in  misphere,  derives  her  chief  importance  from  her 
other  parts  of  America,  but  abounds  in  Vera  Paz  geo^aphical  position  and  the  liberality  of  her 
and  Quesaltenango.  All  the  kinds  of  fowls  of  institutions.  The  monkish  orders  have  been  ex- 
the  European  poultry-yards  are  reared  in  Central  tinguished,  and  a  few  nunneries  that  remain 
America,  including  geese,  notwithstanding  Hum-  cannot  compel  their  membra  to  stay  in  them 
boldt  states  the  contrary.  Cattle,  horses,  asses,  against  their  will.  Since  the  independence  of 
sheep,  goats,  and  hogs,  though  not  indigenous  to  Central  America  in  1823  an  anti-national  party 
the  continent,  having  been  introduced  by  the  long  strove  for  mastery;  and  the  last  Spanish 
Spaniards,  are  found  here  in  abundance  and  per-  flag  that  will  ever  float  over  the  western  couti- 
fection.  The  woods  and  mountains  contain  some  nent  was  lowered  in  Omoa  in  1832.  The  presi- 
wild  animals,  but  none  very  fierce  or  powerful ;  dent-general, Francisco Morasan,  has  been  elected 
the  most  remarkable  are  tigers  and  wolves.  The  to  a  second  term  of  four  years.  The  internal 
zorillo  is  a  small  fox,  whose  water  is  extremely  troubles  have  been  very  ruinous  to  the  advance 
offensive.  of  Nicaragua  and  Salvador;  but  the  other  three 

The  population  ofthe  whole  confederation  may  states  are  rapidly  progressing  in  the  career  of 

be  estimated  as  follows: — Costa  Rica^  150^0U0;  go;>d  government,  industry  and  wealth;  that  of 
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Guatemala,  from  the  tranquillity  it  has  Tor  many 
iiears  enjoyed,  is  the  most  forward  in  the  race  of 
improvement.  In  this  state  the  Spanish  laws 
have  been  entirely  abolished,  and  the  code  of 
llr.  Liringstoa,  of  the  United  States,  substituted 
m  their  stead.  Education  is  fostered  by  every 
means. 

GUAYAQUT  L,  a  city  and  port.  South  America, 
repub.  Columbia.  Pop.  according  to  Captain 
Hall,  20,000.  Notwithstanding  the  revolutions 
to  which  it  has  been  subject,  Guayaquil  has  a 
considerable  commerce.  Its  pnncipai  article  of 
eiport  is  cocoa,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
•hipped ;  and  next  to  it  are  timber,  tobacco, 
eeiba-wool,  used  in  stuffing  mattresses,  &c. 
The  principal  articles  of  import  are  British  ma- 
nufactured cottons  and  hardware,  silks,  wine, 
floor,  &c.-  Ships  bound  for  Guayaquil  e;enerally 
call  at  the  Isia  Puna,  where  expert  pilots  may 
be  had,  who  carry  them  up  to  the  town  by  night 
or  by  day,  according  to  the  state  of  the  tides. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
vessels,  with  the  value  of  their  cargoes,  which 
eDtered  inwards  and  cleared  outwards  at  the 
port  of  Guayaquil  in  the  year  1835  : — viz. : 


Inwards. 

Outwards. 

V«Mels. 

V«hi«. 

Valae. 

British   .   .   . 

.  11   . 

.  £34,475 

£25,436 

Columbian     • 

.  12  . 

.      14.040 

5,470 

United  States 

.   19  . 

.     46,353 

71,765 

French   .   .    • 

.     4  . 

•       4,208 

7,825 

Sardinian    .    . 

.     5  . 

.       8,620 

10.714 

Hamburgh     . 

.     1   . 

1,000 

3,000 

Danish  .   .   • 

.     2  . 

3,000 

11,500 

Meucan     .   . 

.  13  . 

.      16334 

22.376 

Chilian  .   •   . 

.  11  . 

.     25,680 

12,225 

Pemvian    •  • 

.  45  . 

.     67,470 

40,088 

Total  .    . 

.  123  . 

.£221,680 

£210,399 

GUELPH,  a  town  in  British  North  America, 
Upper  Canada,  county  of  Hal  ton,  district  of 
Gore.  It  is  the  capital  of  an  extensive  tract  of 
40,000  acres.  The  town  was  founded  under  the 
direction  of  a  distinguished  literary  character, 
•loho'Galt,  esq.,  at  so  late  a  date  as  1827,  and 
Dov  coBtains  upwards  of  100  dwelling-houses, 
teveral  shops  and  taverns,  and  700  or  800  inha- 
bitants, amongst  whom  are  found  tradesmen  and 
Biechanics  of  every  description  requisite  in  an 
isfant  settlement.  Here  are  a  saw-mill,  a  school- 
house,  and  a  printing-office.  The  town  is  well 
fltoated  upon  the  river  Speed,  which  falls  into 
the  Eramosa,  a  branch  of  the  Grand  river,  and 
through  it  communicates  with  Lake  Erie.  The 
itreetiare  numerous  and  judiciously  laid  out: 
part  of  them  are  concentric,  and  unite  in  a 
crescent  formed  within  a  bend  of  river  Speed  in 
front  of  the  town.  The  country  around  Guelph 
eojoyi  most  of  the  advantages  of  the  Huron  tract 
in  respect  of  climate  and  fertility ;  but  a  nearer 
proximity  to  the  older  settlements  of  the  pro- 
▼inee  give  it  probably  a  superiority  of  relative 
local  situation. 

GUIANA,  or  Guyana,  Britisu.  This  rising 
colony  of  South  America,  embracing  the  three 
settlements  of  Essequibo,  Demerara,  and  Berbice, 
on  the  rivers  of  the  same  names,  is  becoming 
daily  of  increasing  im portanoe.  The  year  1 8 1 8, 
vitaessed  the  first  introduction  of  trial  by  jury, 
tad  the  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer.    A 


series  of  insurrections  of  the  slaves  took  place  on 
the  coast  of  the  Demerara  river,  in  1823,  which 
was  finally  suppressed,  and  Mr.  Smith,  a  mission- 
ary of  the  London  Society,  unjustly  condemned  to 
death  on  the  charge  of  inciting  the  negroes  to  re- 
bellion. In  1831,  the  colonies  of  Demerara,  Esse- 
quibo, and  Berbice,  were  united  into  one  go- 
vernment, and  called  British  Guiana,  the  forms 
of  the  courts  altered,  &c.  With  the  exception  of 
ranges  of  sand-hills,  about  20  miles  inland,  aud 
rarely  more  than  40  or  50  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  rivers  and  creeks,  the  whole  country  inhabited 
by  Europeans  is  perfectly  flat  and  alluvial,  bear- 
ing a  striking  resemblance  to  Holland  and 
Flanders,  and,  like  those  countries,  drained  by 
canals  and  sluices,  with  lofty  dikes,  or  mounds 
of  mud,  of  considerable  thickness,  embanking 
each  estate,  and  kept,  together  with  the  nume- 
rous bridges,  in  repair  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
land  in  which  they  are  situated.  As  the  country 
is  ascended  from  80  to  100  miles,  its  fine  savau 
nahs  are  interrupted,  in  some  parts,  by  a  beau- 
tiful hill  and  dale  territory,  varied  with  high 
and  frequently  rocky  land.  Further  southward, 
at  the  Coomarow  Fall,  the  granitic  table-land  be- 
longing to  the  Cordillera  rises  to  the  height  of 
6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  3U0  miles 
distant  from  the  ocean.  The  whole  face  of  the 
coast  of  Gt  iana,  from  the  Maranon  to  the  Ori 
noco,  is  low,  and  generally  bordered  with  * 
sandy  flat  extending  far  out  to  seaward.  The 
various  rivers  with  which  it  is  intersected,  con- 
tinually bring  down  from  the  upper  country  vast 
quantities  of  alluvial  matter,  which,  on  deposit- 
ing, form  a  margin  of  low  ground,  covered  with 
mangrove  bushes,  appearing  an  inaccessible  bar- 
rii^r  at  low  water,  but  completely  hidden  at  full 
tide.  About  500  paces  within  these  mangroves, 
the  low  and  level  savannahs  commence,  extending 
irregularly  inland,  and  everywhere  intersected 
by  rivers,  rivulets,  and  creeks,  with  a  dense  and 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  plantations  are  regu- 
larly ranged  on  either  side  of  the  great  rivers,  or 
along  the  coast,  in  allotments  of  from  500  to 
1000  acres  each.  There  are  216  su^ar  estates 
in  the  colony ;  each  has  a  steam-engine,  many 
have  two.  The  dwelling-houses,  elevated  on 
piles  of  timber,  are  generally  close  to  the  rivers 
Dank,  with  a  wharf,  or  landing-place  opposite, 
for  the  convenience  of  shipping  produce  ;  sugar- 
mills  driven  by  wind,  or  by  steam,  and,  on  the 
coffee  plantations,  logies,  or  barns,  three  stori^'S 
high,  form  a  picture&que  prospect,  in  addition 
to  the  numerous  boats  sailing  up  and  down  the 
rivers  and  creeks;  while  the  msulated,  well- 
tilled  plantations,  excellent  brick-made  and 
avenoed  roads,  with  numerous  white  bridges, 
afford  a  most  pleasing  indication  of  an  industrious 
and  intelligent  community. 

The  three  great  rivers'  within  British  Guiana 
are  the  Essequibo,  Demerara,  and  Berbice,  with 
their  numerous  tributaries.  The  Essequibo, 
situated  9  miles  W.  of  Demerara  river,  at  its 
embouchure  from  one  side  of  the  mainland  to 
the  other,  is  from  15  to  20  miles  wide,  covered 
with  many  beautiful,  low,  and  bushy  islands, 
dividing  the  navigation  into  four  separate  chan- 
nels. From  Fort  Island,  the  Essequibo  runs 
nearly  S.  for  about  30  miles,  wl^re  it  is  joined 
by  the  large  river  Cayuni,  which  runs  nearly 
BW.f  afterwards  NW.  through  the  province  of 
Colombian  Guiana,  where  it  is  supposed  to  joii^^. 
some  of  the  interior  branches  of  the  Orinoco;  a 
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little  further  inland,  the  EMequibo  is  joined  by  agreed  in  declarinur,  that  no  white  men  had  ever 
the  Maxarooni  river,  which  make*  a  conftiderable  before  reached  this  fall,  and  as,  from  every 
sweep  to  the  N\v.  and  then  returns,  so  as  lo  form  inquiry  made,  Mr.  Schomburfrk  could^  obtain  no 
a  lari^e  peninsula,  enclosing  lofty  mountains  and  native  name  for  it,  he  considered  himself  jus- 
considerable  creeks  or  rivulets ;  indeed,  for  80  tifled  in  namine  it  King  William's  Cataract,  in 
miles  inland,  the  breadth  of  the  Mazarooni  is  so  honour  of  his  Tate  majesty,  the  patron  of  the 
great,  and  the  wooded  islands  and  creeks  so  Royal  Geographical  Society.  The  chain  of  hills 
numerous,  that  it  has  more  resemblance  to  a  through  which  the  Essequibo  here  force<«  its 
lake  than  a  river,  and  the  influence  of  the  tides  passage :  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  theTari- 
is  felt,  at  least  in  the  Essequibo,  100  miles  frum  pooa  range  from  the  westward ;  it  does  not  ei- 
the  ocean.    See  Mazarooni.  ceed  500  feet    See  further  the  article  Eas»- 

Mr.  Schomburgk,  in  his  expedition,  under  the  qvibo. 
direction  of  the  Geographical  Society,  into  the  Demerara  river  is  situated  to  the  SB.  of  the 
interior  of  Guiana,  in  the  years  1H35  and  1836,  Essequibo,  16  miles  from  Leguan  island,  and 
undertook  to  explore  the  course  of  the  river  Es-  about  57  miles  westward  of  the  bar  of  the  Ber- 
se^uibo  and  several  of  its'  tributaries.  He  was  bice  river,  in  Lat.  6. 40.  N.  and  Long.  57. 45.  w. : 
not  able  to  reach  the  source,  but  pursued  his  nearly  three  miles  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  be- 
course,  under  unexampled  difficulties,  to  the  coming  narrower  as  it  is  ascended.  >'or  30  miles 
grand  cataract,  which  put  a  stop  to  their  further  inland,  alon|c  the  banks  of  the  Demerara,  the 
proceedings  and  which  had  never  been  visited  country  consists  of  extensive  level  meadows  or 
Dv  any  European.  Mr.  Schomburgk  lel't  George  savannahs,  several  sand-hills  appear,  and  as  the 
Town  on  the  2l8t  of  September  1835,  and  soon  river  is  ascended,  the  countiy  becomes  more 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  Essequibo.  Pursu-  broken  and  mountainous.  The  general  direc- 
ing  their  course  up  thii  noble  river,  the  travellers  tion  of  the  river,  ascending  it,  is  south,  with  a 
passed  successively  (log  and  Fort  Islands  :  the  slight  inclination  to  east ;  the  rapids  in  a  straigfat 
latter,  once  the  certre  of  all  the  trade  of  the  linebeing  not  morethan  70  English  statute  miles 
colony  under  the  Dutch,  now  still,  lifeless,  and  AbB.  of  George  Town,  but  106  miles  by  the 
deserted,  except  by  a  few  coloured  people,  who  course  of  the  river.  The  difference  of  level  be- 
have built  their  mud  hovels  amidst  the  ruins  of  tween  the  w[ater  above  and  below  the  rapids  is 
the  former  capital  of  Guiana.  In  October  they  only  12  feet,  and  they  are  descended  safeW  in 
commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Ruponoony,  one  of  small  canoes.  Of  its  source  nothing  certain  is 
the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Essequibo,  which  yet  known. 

holds  a  west  direction,  curving  to  the  southward ;  The  Berbice  river,  57  miles  R.  of  the  Demerara, 
the  river  is  about  200  yards  wide,  and  often  not  reaches  the  Atlantic  in  Lat.  6.  24.  N.  At  its  lux- 
more  than  three  feet  deep ;  the  banks  of  a  yal-  uriant  lookirg  entrance,  a  little  to  the  N.of  Fort 
lowish  clay,  with  sand.  The  vegetation  of  this  St.  Andrews,  it  is  about  three  miles  wide,  with 
river  isi  far  less  luxuriant  than  on  the  Essequibo;  low  cleared  land  on  biith  sides,  covered  with 
the  banks  are  lined  with  the  water  guava,  con-  trees.  In  the  middle  channel  Vies  Crab  island, 
spicuous  by  it4  light  green  leaves  and  snow  white  about  one  mile  in  circumference.  Eight 
blossoms ;  the  clusters  uf  the  sawarv  palm  are  a  miles  N.  of  Crab  island  is  a  bar  of  sand,  with 
sure  sign  of  poverty  of  soil.  The  Indians,  with  only  seven  feet  on  it  at  low  water,  thus  lessening 
whom  Mr.  Schomburgk  had  much  intercourse,  ttie  importance  of  the  harbour.  Neap  tides  at 
told  him  frequently  of  a  great  cataract,  which  Berbice  rise  from  8  to  9  feet,  and  springs  II  feet; 
they  said  stopped  all  further  advance  in  boats,  in  September,  before  the  equinox,  th^  rise  15 
They  had  received  those  accounts  from  th'  ir  feet;  the  flood  sets  strong  to  the  west  and  the 
fathers  ;  all  his  endeavours  to  find  a  person  who  ebb  to  the  east.  There  are  several  small  creeks 
had  been  there  were  in  vain ;  the  greatest  extent  on  the  coast,  but  navigable  only  by  boats 
of  their  advance  had  been  the  inlet  Primoss,  from  and  a  shallow  flat  extending  along  the  ahore 
whence  a  path  led  to  the  river  C4)urantin.  and  renders  it  impossible  for  vessels,  except  those  of 
which  inlet  is  not  more  than  two  days*  journey  small  draught,  to  approach  «ithio  a  league  of 
from  the  embouchure  of  the  Ruponoony,  where  the  coast.  Moderately  sised  ships  can  go  op  the 
they  arrived  on  the  27th  of  February  i  83i6.  The  river  Berbice  as  far  as  Port  Nassau,  which  ia  at 
junction  of  the  Ruponoony  with  the  Essequibo  the  distance  of  50  miles  in  a  straight  line  from 
IS  in  Lat.  3.  57^.  N.  and  Long.  58.  3.  w.,  and  the  entrance,  and  vessels  drawing  14  feet  water 
is  almost  on  the  same  meridian  with  its  sources,  may,  it  is  said,  sail  200  miles  up  the  Berbice. 
describing  in  its  course  a  semicircle.  On  the  The  early  Dutch  settlers  constructed  a  fortress, 
morning  of  the  5th  of  March,  they  arrived  at  60  miles  up  the  river,  called  Zelandica;  but  this 
the  great  cataractof  the  Elssequibo.  Numerous  was  subsequently  abandoned,  and  New  Amster- 
conical  hills  of  granitic  structure,  and  about  dam  was  built  on  the  side  of  the  river  Canjee,  at 
300  feet  in  height,  covered  with  luxuriant  ver-  its  confluence  with  the  Berbice,  two  miles  above 
dure,  narrow  tl^  river  to  within  50  yards,  where  CYab  island,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  where 
the  whole  body  of  water  dashes  down  a  precipice  it  is  intersected  by.  canals,  and  has  all  the  ad- 
of  1 4  feet,  then  foams  over  a  ragged  bed  of  rocks  vai  tage  of  the  tides.  The  Canjee  river,  or  creek, 
fur  about  20  yards,  and  again  precipitates  itself  waters  the  Berbice  district,  and  »  navigable  for 
.10  feet,  to  the  basin  below.  The  rich  vegetation  schooners  for  50  miles,  hut  its  course  is  then 
luxuriating  in  all  the  fertility  ofa  tropical  climate,  impeded  by  falls  and  cataracts.  About  40 
the  masses  of  granite  projecting  into  the  river,  miles  below,  its  head  there  is  a  creek,  communi- 
and  hemming  it  into  its  narrow  limits,  and  the  eating  witli  the  lk>urantin  river,  by  which  des- 
foaming  waters  in  the  back  ground  bearing  away  patches  have  been  conveyed  from  Surinam  to 
everything  opposed  to  its  progress,  combined  British  Guiana  by  the  Indians.  Sixty  miles 
to  form  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  B.  of  Berbire  river  lies  the  Courantin,  about 
scene  they  had  witnessed  during  the  x-ourse  i  f  three  miles  wide  at  its  entrance,  with  the  navi- 
their  expedition.    As  all  the  Indians  of  tlie  party  gation  obstructed  by  small  islands  and   quick-. 
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•aodf.    Tbeisleti  are  fertile,  covered  with  tren,  mangHoese ;  to  this  the  sandstone  felspar  stic 

aad  haviD^  ou  the  w.  side  good  clean  anchor-  oeeds,  and  then  granite.    The  mountain  ran^m 

age  in  five  fathoma.     The  w.  banks  of   the  seen  on   passing  from  the   Essequibo  into  the 

river  (which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  Ber-  Masarooni.  appear  to    be   white  quartz    5000 

bice)  are  uoder  British  jurisdiction^  and    have  feet  high,  having  the  appearance  of  the  precious 

a  smiling  appearance  of  cultivation.      Besides  metals.    According  to  tne  Indians,  several  vol- 

tbe  foicgoiDg  there  are  numerous  other  rivers,  canoes  exist  in  the  interior,  particularly  between 

which  in  Guiana  are  termed  creeks,  thoueh  they  the  Siparoonee  and   Ruponoony  rivers.     The 

would  be  considered   large   rivers  in  Lurope;  structureof  the  mountains  is  principally  granite, 

among   the   prindpal    is  the  Mahaica  creek,  with-  a  large    proportion  of    iron-stone.     The 

about  20  miles  to  windward  or  eastward  of  the  Warow  land  of  Poomeroon,  and  the  coast  lands 

Deawraia,  the  Mahaieony  is  not  far  from  the  of  the  whole  colony,  are  described  by  an  accu- 

Mahaka*  and  the  Boesary  is  on  the  leeward  rate  observer  as  principally  composed  of  an  alln- 

CMst,  near  the  Eaaequibo.  vial  clay,  intermixed  with  narrow  strata  of  sand. 

1^  mortality  of  Europeans  on  the  early  set-  This  tract  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 

tleaoent   or    ooloniiation  of  Guiana    was  very  tion  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  plantains,  to  which  it 

great,  partly  owing  to  torrid  heat  acting  on  a  is  mainly  devoted.    It  is  never  manured,  )et  an 

noist  soil  and  dank  luxurious  vegetation,  preg-  acre  has  been  known  to  produce  upwards  of 

naat  with  animal  and  vegetable  decomposition,  6000  pounds  of  sugar,  or  20  000  pounds  of  fari- 

aad  partly  owing  to  the  intemperate  habits  of  naeeous  food  Tthe  plantain),  in  a  yeer.    Towards 

the  settlers,  and  their  non -conformity  with  the  the  interior,  tne  clay  loses  its  blue  tinge,  and 

castoms  of  the  country ;  of  late  years,  however,  gradually   becomes  yellow ;  at  this  stage,  it  is 

M  the  coast  became  cleared,  and  a  free  circu-  always  covered  with  a  stratum  of  vegetable  rt^si- 

lation   of   air  was  admitted,  the  salubrity  of  duum,  called  pegas,  which  is  the  half  decayed 

British  Guiana  has  materially  improved,  and  it  vegetable  mould  from  dead  grass  and  leaves,  and 

may  now  be  considered  as  good  as  the  nature  is.  in  many  places,  several  feet  deep,  forming  a 

of  a  low  country  will  permit  in  any  zone,  parti*  great  impediment  to  cultivation.    Plantains  do 

cularly,  when  we   consider  the   extraordinary  not  thrive  in  this  land ;  but  it  is   particularly 

quaoUly  of  rain  which  falls  aanoally.    Two  wet  favourable  to  the  growth  of  coffee,  for  which  it 

ai;d  two  dry  seasons  mark  the  revolutions  of  is  principally  cultivated,  and  the  returns  are 

the  year,  each  continuing  for  three  months ;  the  ample,  and  of  superior  quality.     Behind  the 

vet  embraces  the  months  of  December,  January,  pegas  laiMl,  come  high  ridees  of  sand,  inter- 

aid    February;    and    then  i  June,   July,    and  spersed  with  valleys,  in  which  is  a  slight  admixture 

Aogoat,  during  which  periods  the  thermometer  of  clay.    These  sand  reefs  present  many  fertile 

is  lover  than  at  any  other  time,  and  the  land  spots  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  cocoa,  a  motto, 

viods  (which  are  of  course  less  healthy  than  the  fruits,  and  ground  provisions  of  all  kinds ;  and, 

•ea  breeaes)  prevail.    The  dry  season  is  exceed-  extending  in  a  direction  parallel  with  tlie  sea 

ingly  delightful.    According  to  Mr.  Hillhouse,  coast,    are   occupied    exclusively  by  the  Ara- 

aa  engineer  officer  at  Demerara,  who  has  re-  waak  nation.    To  the  B.  of  this  belt,  the  rocky 

peatedly  visited  the  interior,  the  climate  of  the  regiun  commences,  containing  a  great  variety  of 

region  inhabited  by  the  Indians  is  much  more  ocnres,andiron-ores,mica,and,in  some  instances, 

•tlobrious  than  that  of  the  coast;  though  ai>-  slight  indications  of  the  precious  metals.  Two  or 

ptoacliing  nearer  the  line,  its  superior  elevation  three  attempts  at  mining  were  made  by  theDutch, 

eaases  a  decrease  of  temperature,  and  the  sur-  on  their  first  settlement  in  Elsaequibo,  but  the 

face  of  the  earth  is  always  kept  cool,  from  the  ore  was  not  found  worth  the  expense  of  working, 

thick  sliade  of  the  forest  with  which  it  is  univer-  The  rocky  region  is  possessed  by  the  Accaways 

■ally  covered.    There  ii  no  doubt,  that  if  the  and  Caribiace,  intersperwd   with  small  se.tle- 

haod  of  cultivation  should  reach  to  the  hills  in  ments  of  Maoousi  and  Paramuna. 
the  interbr,  and  a  few  artificial  improvements  be       'No  part  of  the  earth  is  richer  in  vegetation  tliau 

Hided  to  the  advantages  of  local  situation,  the  Guiana.    In  the  magnificent  forests  of  the  South 

dieiate  of  the    Indians    would    be   the  moat  American    continent  every    variety    of  timber 

healthy  and  agreeable  of  any  within  the  tropics,  flourishes  in  inexhaustible  profusion,  and  each  dye 

vith  fish,  fowl,  and  vegetables  in  abundance,  and  spice  that  ministers  to  commerce  or  health, 

pure  water,  no  fevers,  ai»d  no  mos<^uitoes.  scarcely  requires  the  industry  of  man  for  its  pro- 

Uttle  is  known  of  the  geological  strata  of  d  action.     Those  majestic   trees,  the  wall  aba, 

Go'iana,  Mr.  Hillhouse  is  of  opinion  that,  some  silvabalU,bulletre.  and  purple  heart,  whose  stems 

•ges  ago,  this  continent  was  habitable  50  feet  are  straight  and  branchless  for  70  feet,  and  then 

below  Sie  present  surface,  and  that  it  was  then  crowned  with  splendid  foliage,  are  abundant  in 

covered  with  an  immense  forest  of   coui  idas,  various  parts  of  the  colony.    The  timber  of  Bri- 

vhich  was  destroyed  by  couflagration,  as  appears  tish  Guiana  is  extremely  valuable  for  ship-build- 
by  the  ochroos  subatratum.  The  sea  must,  at  ing.  Among  the  numerous  varieties  of  wood, 
that  time,  have  been  confined  to  the  blue  water,  may  be  mentioned  the  mora  (mimosa),  equal  to 
shere  theie  is  now  eight  or  nine  fathoms;  and,  East  India  teak,  and  superior  to  oak;  the  white 
ahatever  may  have  been  the  comparative  level  cedar,'  locust.  &c.  The  black  and  white  cinna- 
hetneen  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  on  this  side  mon,ironwood,and  silk  cotton  tree  also  abound, 
of  the  Isthmna  of  Darien,  the  surface  most  have  The  seaside  grape,  which  affords  timber  very 
been  then  50  feet  lower  than  now.  Th^  delta  of  the  durable  in  every  situation,  and  very  heavy,  but 
li«equibo  (and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  along  alwa\-s  so  crooked  that  it  can  seldom  be  used  in 
all  the  rivers)  is  decayed  vegetable  matter,  form-  any  valuable  work,  is  found  near  the  sea  shore, 
ing  a  fertile  black  mould,  on  a  clayey  sub-stra-  Thefroitof  theguava(psidum  fructicosnm^  iscom- 
turn.  As  the  Essequibo  is  ascended,  the  allu-  mon  everywhere  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  justly 
viam  of  Uie  estuary  changes  to  white-sandstooe,  esteemed  as  very  agreeable,  especially  when  pre- 
vith  scattered  appearances  of  black  oxyde  of    served,  or  made  into  marmalade.    One  of  the 
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most  valuable  roots  in  tropical  countries  is  the  colakooara,    growing    as  large    ss  the  Ent 
ca«sada,    which  grows    to    about  four  feet  in  India  boa^^onstrictor,  and  to   which   genw  it 
height,  covered  with  an  ash-coloured  bark,  di-  belongs,  is  much  feared  by  the  lodiaos  on  ac^ 
viding  near  its  top  into  several  green  branches ;  count  of  its  prodigious  strength,  as  it  very  ofteo 
from  which  spring  large  leaves  supported  by  a  seiies  a  horse,  or  other  large  animal.    Itisnid 
red  stalk.    The  root,  when  cut,  is  in  substance  to  eihale  a  pestilential  air  from  the  month, 
like  a  coarse  potatoe,  the  bitter  species  whereof  which  deprives  its  prey  of  motion,  and  reoden 
is  a  rank  poison  until  exposed  to  the  action  uf  it  perfectly  passive,  but  this  has  never  been  sab- 
fire.    The  Indians  manufacture  bread  from  this  stantiated.    There  are  two  species  of  laod-tartlcs 
root,  and  also  the  drink  called  piworrie.    The  indigenous  to  these  colonies ;  the  common  tuitle 
hiary  is  a  plant  of  the  papilonacea  order ;  the  resembles  an  European  tortoise,  feeds  od  frails 
root  contains  a  gummy  milky  juice,  which  is  a  and  vegetables,  and  is  tolerable  eating.    Of  the 
powerful  narcotic,  used  by  the  Indians  for  cateh-  other  species,  called  by  the  Indians  arracaca.  the 
ing    fish ;    a  solid  cubic  foot  of  the  root  will  taste  is  very  indifferent.    Of  the  insects,  the 
poison  an  acre  of  water  surface,  and  in  about  knife  grinder,  or  rhinoceros  beetle,  resen^les 
20  minutes  every  fixh  within  its  influence  rises  an  European  beetle  in  shape  and  colour,  bntii 
to  the  surface,  and  is  either  taken  by  the  hand  of  a  much  larger  size.    With  its  two  horns,  this 
or  shot  with  arroWs.    ^he  fruit  of  the  plan-  insect  saws  off  a  young  branch  of  a  tree,  makini^ 
tain-tree  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  a  deafening  noise  like  that  of  a  lEnife-grindtf. 
the  negro  population.    When  boiled  or  roasted  The  lantern  carrier  is  nearly  three  inches  lon^, 
it  is  a  good  substitute  for  potatoes,  and  when  with  a  large  proboscis  called  the  lantern,  aiit 
ripe,  a  delicious  and    nutritive    desert.     The  emits  a  bright  light,  said  by  some  to  be  so  powe^ 
castor-oil  bush,  or  palma  christi,  the  quassia  ful,  that,  on  putting  two  of  them  under  a  ^ass, a 
root,   and    ipecacuanha  are  valuable.    Dying-  common  print  may  be  read  by  them.     Theaor- 
woods,  cochineal,  wild  honey,  gum  copal.  &c.  pion  is  a  very  formidable  insect  in  these  cok)oieB. 
abound   in  the  forest,  besides  a  multitude  of  it  preys  upon  other  insects,  and  will  not  attack 
treasures  yet  unknown  to  Europeans.    The  cocoa-  an  individual  unless  in  defence.    The  red  ant  is 
tree  grows  spontaneously;  cofiee,  pepper,  indigo,  a  very  destructive  insect;   its  march  is  in  dense 
and  vanilla,  are  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  manioc,  columns  of  myriads  at  a  time,  destroying  and  de- 
and  cassada  are  considered  the  best  alimentary  vouring  everything  in  the  wav. 
plants;  the  potatoe,  the  igname,  two  kinds  of        British  Guiana  teems   with   fresh  and  ttk 
millet,  and  the  tayove,  are  also  very  nutjpritive.  water  fish  of  every  possible  variety.    The  low- 
The  New  World,  when  discovered  by  Columbus,  low  (of  the  genus  silurus)  is  the  largest  fish  of 
was  found  to  contain  few  quadrupeds.    Among  the  tropical  rivers,  very  often  measures  13  feet 
the   principal   found  in  British  Guiana  are  the  in  length,  wei|^hing  upwards  of  two  cwt   It 
tapir,  jaguar  (South  American  tiger),  pingo  and  feeds  chiefly  upon  other  fish,  and,  although  of  so 
peccary  (wild  hogs),  cayman  (or  crocodile),  coar  large  a  size,  is  considered  excel  lent  eating.  The 
timundi  (or  fox),  opossum,  deer,  manati  (sea-  arapaima,  a  large  fish  but  little  known  to  ich- 
cow),  sloth,  ant-bear,  &c.    The  vampyr.  s  may  thyologists  in  general,  is  between  six  and  seven 
be  seen  in  the  forests  hanging  head  downwards  feet  long,  and  five  inches  broad,  and  wei^ 
in  clusters  on  the  branches  of  trees:  the  large  about  70  pounds ;  the  head  is  elongated,  and 
kind  suck  the  blood  of  men  and  animals  when  the  snout  also,  like  that  of  a  hog. 
sleeping,  and  the  smaller  that  of  birds.    While        The  population  of  Guiana,  according  to  the 
sleeping  in  an  open  hut  the  vampyres  are  only  most  recent  returns,    is  as  follows  : — whites, 
kept  off  by  meana  of  large  fires.    The  feathered  3529 ;  free,  black  and  coloured,  7521 ;  siam. 
tribe,  in   number  and   splendour  of  plumage,  89,786:  total  109,836.    The  native  Indiam  of 
make  some  amends  for  the  deficiency  m  quad-  this  coast  have  long  engi^ed  the  attention  of 
rupeds.    The  mocking  bird  delights  to  take  up  Europeans,  and  indeed  imperatively  call  for  the 
his  abode  near  the  habitation  of  roan ;  his  note  protection  of  the  British  government    When 
is  sweet  and  short,  but  if  a  sheep  bleat  near  this  part  of  the  South  American  continent  was 
him,  or  a  dog  bark,  he  stops  his  own  note,  and  first  visited  by  the  mariners  of  the  old  world  H 
commences,  with  apparent  delight,  an  imitation  was  found  densely  peopled ;  but  few  now  reaiaia 
of  the    animal    he   hears.    The    waracoba,  or  to  indicate  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  a  land 
trumpeter,  will  stand  on  one  leg  as  the  traveller  which  the  whites  have  made  their  property, 
approaches,  and   hop  or  dance  before  him.  and  The  principal   tribes  in    and  around    British 
then  tumble  over  and  over  like  a  merry- andrew,  Guiana  are:  I.  Arrawaks,  2.  Aocawai,  3.  Cari- 
uttering  at  the  same  time  a  peculiai  noise,  fronii  bisce,  4.  Warrows,  and  5.  Maooosies.    The  Urst 
which  it  derives  its  name.    When  domesticated  mentioned  border  on  the  coast  line;  the  2d  are 
it  becomes  much  attached  to  the  person  who  removed  further  inland,  and  in  stature,  oolonr, 
feeds  it,  following  him  about  like  a  dog.    The  and  some  other  respects,  are  like  the  first.  The 
flamingo,  about  half  the  size  of  the  European  3d  inhabit  the  upper  country  between  the  Eoe- 
stork,  and  of  the  same  shape,  is  of  a  lively  scar-  quiho  and  Cayuny ;  th^  are  described  as  having 
let  when  full  grown.    Guiana  is  very  prolific  in  the  manliness  and  intrepiditv  of  all  highland 
lizards,  serpents.  &c. ;  these  reptiles  are,  how-  tribes,  and  aa  being  fairer  than  the  Arrawaks, 
ever,  objects  of  fear,  owing  rather  to  their  pro-  or  lowlanders.    According  to  tradition  they  onoe 
digious  size  or  hideous  appearance,  than  to  their  inhabited  the  West  Indies ;  it  is  more  probable, 
poisonous   qualities   or  voracity  towards    man.  however,  that  the  West  India  islands  were  on- 
The  cayman,  crocodile,  or  alligator  is  the  largest  gin  ally  peopled  by  the  Caribisce  from  the  main 
.of  the  reptile  tribe.    The  rattle-snake  is  usually  land.    The  4th,  or  Warrows,  occupy  the  coast 
between  seven  and  eight  feet  long,  and  the  bite  between  the  Pomeroon  and  Orinoko,  and  are 
\k  considered  fatally  poisonous.    The  ceb^yru  a  black,   short,  hardy  race  of  fishermen  and 
is  one  of  the  worst  class  of  poisonous  serpents,  sailors,  subsisting  chiefly  by  boat-building.  The 
the  bite  oroducing  almost  instant  death.    The  5th,  or  Macoosies,  reside  in  the  deep  recesses 
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of  the  foreste  of  tbe  interior,  and  are  niuneraum  trifling  expense.    The  large  canoes  and  coriaU 

very  iodustriouS)  extremely  cunning,  and   im-  made  by  the  Warrows  have  been  known  to  carry 

placable  in  tlieir  revenge ;  prol^ably  they  are  100  men  and  a  three-pounder.    They  are  con- 

the  aborigines  of  the  country,  and  fleeing  before  structed  on  the  be«t  model  for  speed,  elegance, 

more  civilized  tribes,  a«  we  find  to  be  the  case  and  safety,  without  line  or  cumpai«s,  and  without 

in  every  part  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  the  least  knowledge  of  hydrostatics  ;  they  have 

It  is  scarcely  pos&ible  to  estimate  the  num-  neither  joint  nor  seam,  plur  nor  nail,  and  are 

ber  of  Indians  a.  of  the  Ruponoony ;   about  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  nntauglit  natural 

5090  QODsider  themselves  under  the  protection  skill.    These  craft  are  almost  exclusively  mono- 

of  the  British  government ;  about  20,000  are  polized  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  it  is  said,  do  not 

migratory,  unattached  to  an^  particular  govern-  scruple  to  take  them  by  force,  wherever  they 

meot    The  cast  of  blood  is  derived  from  the  find  them,  at  their  own  price.    The  Warrows 

mother,  and  the  family  genealogy  preserved  frequently  hire  themselves    as  sailors  in  the 

with  the  greatest  care,  one  family  not  being  colony  crafts ;  and   in  the  Orinoco  they  com- 

sllowed  to  intermarry  within  itself.    The  Indian,  pose  the  majority  of  the  crews  of  the  feluccas 

having  no  inducement  to  carry  on  trade  or  com-  and  launches.    They  would  become  rich  from 

mcree,  cultivates,  during  three  or  four  months,  their  trade  in  coriais,  but  that  they  soon  diitsi- 

as  much  provision  as  is  necessary  tor  the  con-  pate  the  gains  of  their  industry.     One  month 

sonption  of  his  family  during  the  year.    The  they  will  be  seen  gaily  dressed  and  elevated 

rest  of  the  time  is  spent  in  hunting,  fishing,  with  good   living,  and   the  next  they  will   be 

vinting,  drinking,  and  dancing.     His  life  is,  starving,  and  working  harder  than  any  slaves, 

theielore,  a  life  of  pleasure,  and  he  takes  no  in  the  formation  of  craft  for  a  fresh  supply, 

thought   for  to-morrow.     The  Jex  talionis  is  The  eta  tree  is  the  grand  succedaneum  of  the 

observed  rigidly,  and  tends  greatly  to  prevent  Warrows.    The  fruit  tastes  like  cheese,  and  is 

the  increase  of  population ;  but,  in  this  respect,  eaten  with  the  pith,  manufactured  into  a  kind 

the  influence  of  Europeans  is  productive  of  the  of  cake  of  a  consistency  of  sago.    The  young 

liappiest  effect,  for  though  an  Indian  will  hear  leaf  is  woven  into  hammocks,  ropes,  and  ba»- 

o(  DO  compromise  from  another  Indian  in  a  feud  kets.    The  old  leaf  thatches  the  houses.    The 

of  blood,  he  will  yet  faithfully  abide  by  the  trunk,  split  up,  iocloseti  it,  and  makes  the  floor, 

determination   and  award  of  a  favourite  £u-  The  pith  of  the  large  arm  of  the  leaf,  split 

lofwao.  Tbediktieaof  hospitality  are  paramount  longitudinally,  makes  a  sail  for  the  corial ;  and, 

with  all  barbarous  nations.    When  a  stranger,  by  raising  the  fibres  of  the  arm,  and  placing  a 

and  particuUu-ly  an  European,  enters  the  house  bridge  under,  they  make  a  rude  kind  of  viol,  to 

of  ao  Indian,  everything  is  at  his  command,  the  music  of  which  they  dance.    The  Macoosi 

The  Indians  are  considered  l^  many  deficient  ^re  little  known ;  Mr.  Uilihouse  says  they  are 

of  personal  courage,  but  in  wars  among  them-  timid,  taciturn,  obedient,  and  tolerably  indua- 

celves  they  display  a  fierce  determination  that  trious ;  but  deficient  in  stature  and   personal 

llespises  all  danger.    Their  principal  valuable  strength,    being  of  a  yellower  cast  than  the 

qoaitties  are  agility,  dexterity,  and  the  intuitive  Accawai,  whom  otherwise  they  somewhat  resem- 

tactof  tracking,  or  discovering  footsteps  in  the  ble.     The  Paramnni,  Attaratja,  and  Attamacka 

bath.   When  an  European  can  discover  do  indi-  may  be  called  mountaineers,,  and  have  all  the 

eatioQ  whatever,  an  Indian  will  point  out  the  propensities  peculiar  to  highlanderst  being  al- 

botsteps  of  any  number  of  negroes,  and  will  ways  at  war,  or  engaged  in  predatory  expe- 

itate  the  precise  day  in  which  they  have  passed ;  dittons. 

■ad,  if  on  the  same  day,  he  will  state  the  hour.  According  to  Mr.  Hillhouse,  the  Indians  ac^ 

The  Indians  manufacture  bows,  arrows,  ham-  knowledge  the  existence  of  a  superior  divinity, 

nocks,  baskets,  canoes,  and  oorials,  and  appa*  the  universal  Creator,  and  most  tribes  also  be- 

litos  for  fishing,  with  considerable  ingenuity.  Heve  in  a  subservient  power,  whose  particular 

The  Aocaways^  who  occupy  the  country  be-  province    is  the    protection    of   their    nation, 

tveen  the  rapids  and  the  high  mountains  of  the  Amongst  the  Arrawaks,  Aluberi  is  the  supreme 

iaterior,  are  dreaded  by  all  the  otiier  tribes;  being,  and  Kururumanny  the  god.  or  patron  of 

ViA,  vheierer  they  settle,  tliey  soon  make  a  the  Arrawak  nation.    The  Caribisce  and  Acca- 

cieur  ndghbourbood.     They  are  the    pedlars  wai  call  their  god  Maconaima,  al^o  signifying 

ukI  Bews-carriers  of  the  whole  eastern  coast,  one  that  works  in  the  dark ;  they  appear  to  have 

The  Caribisce,  who  occupy  the  upper  part  of  ft  religious  principle  amongst  them ;  but,  as  they 

tke  rivers  Esseqoibo  and  Cayiiny,  are  the  most  have  no  priesthood,  and  no  form  of  worship, 

brave,  credulous,  simple,  obstinate,  and  open  in  it  degenerates  into  superstition  and^a  belief  m 

fiicir  resentments,  of  a^l  the  Indian  nations,  magic.    There  are  six  protectors  of  Indians  in 

They  are  rapidly  decreasing.     The  Warrows,  British  Guiana,  under  whom  are  six  postholders 

ishabitiog  the  Pomeroon  coast  from  Morocco  and  assistants,  on   the  different  rivers.     The 

Creek  to  the  Orinoco,  are  a  nation  of  boat-  protector's  duty  is  to  overlook  the  postholders 

builders.    They  are  about  700  in  number,  and  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  to  endeavour 

derive  considerable  emolument  from  the  sale  of  to  make  peace  between  the  Indian  tribes  when 

dwir  canoes  and  coriais.    The  mora  furnishes  at  war,  and  to  transmit  quarterly  returns  to  the 

Qcelleot  crooked  timbers,  of  any  dimensions,  lieutenant-governor. 

wd  the  silvabaili  is  incomparable  for  planking  The  principal  language  in  British  Guiana  is, 

ibips^  bottoms,  being  almost  impervious  to  the  of  course,  English ;  but  the  Dutch  colonists  still 

*onD,yeC  light,  and  easily  worked.    With  such  keep  up,  as  mucli  as  possible,. a  knowledge  of 

materials,  and  such  workmen,  as  a  little  instruc-  their  mother  tongue,  which  is  the  more  neces- 

tion  vouki  make  tlie  Warrows,  Mr.  Hillhouse  sary,  as  many  of  their  hereditary  rights  and 

thiaks  a  dockyard    might   be  e«)tablished    in  deeds  of  property  are  in  that  language.    The 

Psneroon,  adequate  to  the  repairs  of  all  our  negroes  speak  a  mixed  jargon  of  English  and 

^nmn  io  those  seas,  and  at  a  comparatively  African  words,  according  to  the  pait  of  the 
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coa«t  from  whence  they  emanate*    Of  the  Ian-  civil  and  crhnioal  justicey  which  oooaittpd  of  m 

f:aage  of  the  Arrawakt,  Accawai,  Caribisce,  &&,  members  and  a  president.    In  July,  1831,  the 

ittle   seems  to  be  known.     Throiif^hout  the  ancient  court  of  justice  was  abolished,  aad  a 

West  India  colonies  considerable  efforts  have  new  court  constituted  by  order  in  oooncU,  by 

been  made  by  the  local  government  and  le^s-  which  Beibice  was  united  with  DeroeratB  aad 

latures,  for  several  years  back,  to  promote  re-  Ecsequibo ;  and  the  Court  of  Policy  fomed  of 

lil^ion  and  education.    In  Demerara  and  Esse-  ten  mem  ben,  five  official  and  flveoolooiaL   The 

quibo  (independent  of  Berbioe)  there  are  at-  CollegeofKieaers  and  Financial  RepresentativeB 

tached  to  the  established  church  of  England,  were  separated  in  1831 ;  the  members  of  tke 

seven  rectors  and  one  curate ;  to  the  church  of  College  of  Kieiers  are  now  for  life,  and  consist 

Holland,  two  ministers;  to  the  church  of  Scot-  of  seven  members;  the  Financial  Reprcacoiatms 

land,  five  ministers ;  and  to  the  Roman  Catholic  of  sii  members,  term  of  service  two  years :  one 

church,  two  priests :  also  12  catechists,  or  school-  college  each  of  Kieiers  and  Financial  Represeot- 

masters,  besides  four  schools  in  George  Town  atives  for  the  colony  of  British  Guiana,  being'De- 

for  free  boys  and  g^rls,  and  slave  boys  and  girls,  merara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice.    Tlie  coon  of 

In  Berbice  there  were,  in  1831,  three  places  of  criminal  and  civil  justice  of  British  Gama,  the 

worship  capable  of  holding  1000  persons,  and  court  of  civil  justice  and  the  court  of  Grimlnal 

the  usual  congregation  was  800.   There  are  two  justice  of  Berbioe,  together  with  several  oonits 

public  or  free  schools,  with  155  male  and  147  of  criminal  trial  and  of  civil  jurisdiction  in  the 

female  scholars.    There  are  two  well  conducted  island  of  Trinidad,  and  also  the  roinl  cooitaf 

newspapers,  a  very  good  almanac,  and  several  St.  Lucia,  by  an  order  in  council,  x3rd  April, 

local  works  printed  in  Demerara,  which  show  1831,  are  directed  to  be  holden  by  and  before 

that  the  mighty  engine  of  civilization  is  making  three  judges ;  that  is  to  say,  before  the  pmideat 

progress  on  the  continent  of  Sooth  America.  of  the  court  of  civil  and  criminal  jastioe  in 

SuE^ar,    rum,  coffee,  and  cotton,    form  the  Guiana,  the  chief,  judge  of  Trinidad,  ami  ffas 

principal  articles  of  growth  and  eiport  in  De-  flrat  president  of  the  royal  court  of  St.  Luda. 

merara    and   Essequibo.     In  the  years   1829.  In  criminal  cases  diree  assessors,  qaaliiled  by 

1830,  and  1831,  the  following  is  the  return  of  certain  regulations,  and  open  to  challenge  as 

produce:  —  262,709,559  lbs.    (Dutch)    sugar;  jurors,  are  associated  with  the  judges,  and  pua- 

7,059,431   lbs.   ooffee  ;    2,^252,557  lbs.    cotton,  ishment  can  only  be  inflicted  1^  sentenoe  or  the 

There  are  no  returns  for  Berbice ;  there,  how-  majority  delivered  in  open  oonrt.    To  oondiHle, 

ever,  the  production  of  coffiee  and  sugar  has  British  Guiana  Is  said  to  offer   a  wide  aad 

increased.    Of  the  trade  of  the  entire  colony  fruitful  arena  for  the  industry  of  the  emigraaC, 

of  British  Guiana  there  are  no  complete  re-  the  enterprise  of  the  merchant,  and  the  acienoe 

turns ;  that  for  Demerara  and  Essequibo  for  of  the  grologist  and  natural  philosopher.     Mil- 

1830  is  as  follows : — total  imports,  £734,528 ;  lions  of  acres  of  fertile  land,  'Uow  lytof^  wasle^ 

exports,  £1.835,704:  thus  forming  a  grand  total  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  every  tropical 

cif  £2,570,229.    Ships  inwards,  567;  89,240  tons,  product  of  which  the  mother  country  stands  m 

Ships  outwards,  595;  94,523 -tons.    The  trade  need.     Cotton,  tobacco,  opium,  silk,  pefvper, 

of  Berbice  for  1831  was: — imports,  £161,177;  rice,   indigo,  timber,  drugs,  dyea,  and   apiees, 

exports,   £323,837.     The    shipping  employed  may  be  raised  and  exported,  to  an  incalc«ilable 

was: — inwards,  242;  21,208  tons:    outwards,  extent,  with  beneflt  to  all  who  engage  in  these 

246  ships ;  20,128  tons.    The  quantity  of  su|^r,  pursuits.    There  is  wanting,  to  develope  <he 

coffee,  rum,  and  cotton,  imported  into  the  United  resources  of  so  flne  a  country,  the  granting  of  a 

Kingdom  from  the  whole  of  the  colony,  was  as  free  government  to  the  colonists ;  the  diapoeal 

follows,  for  the  year  ending  January.  1832 : —  of  the  crown  lands,  at  a  nominal  quit  rent,  to 

sugar,  924,221  cwts. ;    coffee,  3.576,754  lbs.  ;  intending  emigrants ;  the  reduction  of  the  doties 

rum,  2,540,000 galls.;  molasses,  2 200,000 galls.;  in  England  on  articles  of  colonial  growth  aad 

cotton,  1,533,785  lbs.  manufacture,  or  the  permission  being  gives  to 

The  form  of  government  in  Guiana  is  peculiar,  the  colonists  to  trade  with  any  Enropeas  natioa 

At  the  capture  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo,  in  they  choose,  on  their  own  terms,    owmwndenl, 

1803,  it  consisted  of  the  Court  of  Policy  of  eight  as  British  Guiana  is,  by  the  continental  p oases 

members ;  the  Colle^re  of  Kiexers  tot  each  dis-  sions  of  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Portugal,  &c 

trict,  elected  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  Col-  it  behoves  the  British  nation  to  view  wl^  ia- 

lege  of  Financial  Representatives,  nominated  terea^  and  even  anxiety,  the  progress  of  oar 

by  the  inhabitants,  the  same  as  the  Kiexers,  and  colonial  power  on  one  of  the  moat  eligible  apola 

ooDsisting  of  six.    Each  district  bad  a  court  of  of  the  American  hemisphere. 


H. 

HALIFAX,  00.  British  North  America,  prov.  the  whole  shore  on  the  south  is  washed  br  the 

Nova  Scotia.    Cultivated  acres,  92,976.     Pop.  Atlantic  ocean,  and  a  part  of   the  north    by 

46,548.    The  county  of  Halifax  is  the  largest  Northumberland   Straits.      It    is  divided    into 

in  the  province,  and  stretches  quite  across  it,  three  districts,  and  contains  ten  townsbipa.    Tlie 

from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  Cumberland  Straits,  districts  are,   Halifax  district,  containing   the 

On  the  east  of  it  lies  the  county  of  Sydnev.  on  townships  of  Halifax,  Dartmouth,  Preston,  and 

the  went  the  counties  of  Hants  and  Lunenburg.  Lawrence  Town ;  the  district  of  Colchester, 

and  on  the  north  the  county  of  Cumberland ;  taining  the  townships  of  Truro,  Onalow, 
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iiOndoDdmy,  besidet  ■everal  settlements  Dot  yet    finely  polished  freestone,  and  the  whole  stracture 
isosrporated  into  townships,  as  Exronomy,  Shu-    combining  elegance  with  strength  and  utility. 
beDscadie»  Stewiack,  Talmagruche,  &c ;   and    It  contains  chambers  for  the  Council  and  L^is- 
the  district  of  Picton,  containing  the  townships    lattve  Assembly^  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  the 
of  PictoDy  Egerton,  and  Maxwelton.    All  the    provincial  officers.    There  are  two  Episcopal 
tssthern  part  of  the  county  is  high,  broken,    churches,  two  Presbyterian,  two  Baptist,  one 
Toflk^  land,  in  general  barren  and  unlit  for  cul-    Roman  Catholic,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Sande- 
titatioo.    The  same  remark  applies  also  to  all    manian,  chapel.    The  Catholic  chapel  is  an 
tbst  earteasive  tract  of  country  surrounding  the    elegant  spacious  structure,  built  of  freestone* 
Great  Lake.    But  the  country  extending  from    The  court-house  is  a  plain  brick  building,  in 
the  Great  Lake  northward  to  the  head  of  the    which  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  sessions 
Minas  Basin,  and  on  both  its  shores,  is  low  and    of  the  peace  are  held,  and  in  which  there  is  an 
fertile,  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.    This    exchange-room  for  the  merchants.     There  is 
chsracter  applies  to  the  country  extending  alon^    also  a  bridewell,  or  house  of  correction,  and  a 
end  for  several  miles  to  the  east  and  west  of  the    poor-house.    Dalhousie  College,  established  in 
Sksbenacadie  river,  and  the  whole  of  Picton.    1820,  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  structure  at 
Hera  the  soil  is  generally  rich  and  capable  of    the  end  of  the  old  military  parade ;  there  are, 
Mgb  cultivation.    About  half  way  between  Hali-    besides,  a  grammar-school,  with  an  endowment 
fax  and  the  Minas  Basin  occurs  an  extensive    of  £200  from  the  province,  three  large  schools 
tinia  of  lakes,  the  principal  of  which  is  called    on  the  national  and   Lancasterian   plan,  and 
the  Great  Lake.   The  Shabenacadie,  the  largest    several  common  schools.    There  are  no  fewer 
river  in  the  province,  takes  its  rise  in  those    than  six  weekly  newspapers  published,  and  it 
lakes.    The  navigation  of  this  noble  river  has    has  several  charitable  mstitutions. 
Wea  completed,  and,  by  means  of  the  Shuhena-        The  manufactures  carried  on  in  Halifax  are 
cadiecanalfCODtiBned  quite  to  Halifax,  whereby    still  in  an  imperfect  state;  they  consist  of  a 
•es-foittg  ships,  drawing  eight  feet  water,  can    sugar-refinery  ;    distilleries  of   rum,  gin,  and 
be  navigated  from  the  Minas  Basin  (head  of  the    whiskey ;  breweries  of  porter  and  ale ;  and  fac- 
Bav  of  Fnndy)  quite  across  the  province  to    tories  of  soap,  candles,  leather,  flour,  and  cord- 
Uaiihx  Harbour  on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  age,  and  a  tew  other  minor  articles.    But  the 

HALIFAX,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  is,  in  point    trade  of  Halifax  is  very  considerable.    In  1828 
of  extent  and  population,  the  third  town  in    the  exports  amounted  to  £246,852,  in  553  ves- 
British  North  America.    It  was  founded,  upon    sels ;  and  the  imports  to  £733,392,  in  544  vessels, 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  Ei^lish  in        HAMBURGH,    free    Hanseatic    city,    Ger- 
this  provmoe,  by  governor  Comwallis,  in  1749«    many,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Elbe,  about 
It  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  harbour,    70  miles  from  its  mouth.    Pop.,  by  latest  ac- 
01  the  declivity  of  a  hill  240  fcet'above  the    count,  125,000.     Hamburgh  is  the  greatest  com- 
levcl  of  the  sea.    The  harbour,  which  has  not,    mercial  city  of  Germany,  and,  perhaps,  of  the 
perhaps,  a  superior  in  any  part  of  the  world,  u    continent.    The  Elbe,  which  may  be  navigated 
sitaated  in  Lat.  44,  40.  N.    Long.  63.  40.  w. ;    by  lighters  as  far  as  Prague,  renders  it  theentre- 
sesily  midway  between  the  east  and  west  ex-    pit  of  a  vast  extent  of  country.    Advantage,  toa» 
tieaiity  of  the  peninsula;  and,  from  its  situation    has  been  taken  of  natural  facilities  that  extend 
beng  directly  open  to  the  Atlantic,    and  its    still  further  the  internal  navigation,  a  water 
■ivigation  acarcely  ever  interrupted  by  ice,  it  is    communication   having    been    established,    by 
oar  diief  naval  station  in  North  America,  and    means  of  the  Spree  and  of  artificial  cuts  and 
affocds  safe  anchorage  for   1000  ships.     The    sluices,  between  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  and  be- 
cbsnaela  b.  and  w.  of   M'Nab's   island   are    tween  the  latter  and  the  Vistula ;  so  that  a  oon- 
iraarded  by  York  redoubt,    Sherbrooke  tower,    ^iderablepart  of  the  produce  of  Silesia  destined 
Esst  battery,  and  several  others.    The  city  is    for  foreien  markets,  and  some  even  of  that  of 
Mt  on  tlie  B.  side  of  a  small  peninsula  on  the    Poland,  is  conveyed  to  Hamburgh.     There  ^  is 
Mivity  of  a  hill,  which  rises  ^adually  from    also  a  communication,  by  means  of  a  canal,  with 
tbe  water's  edge ;  ito  length  bemg  about  two    the  Trave,  and,  consequently,  with  Lubeck  and 
Mies,  and  ita  breadth  alMnt  half  a  mile,  with    the  Baltic,  by  which  the  necessity  of  resorting 
vide  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,    to  the  difficult  and  dangerous  navigation  of  the 
•ad  containing  nearly  2000  bouses,  and  a  popu-    Sound  is  obviated.     Vessels  drawinp^  14  feet 
latioD   not  far  short,    including  strangers,  of    water  come  up  to  the  town  at  all  times ;  and 
•SMOG.    Along  the  water's  edge  are  numerous    vessels  drawing  18  feet  may  come  safely  up  with 
wharfs,  dose  to  which  ships  can  lie  for  the    the  spring  tides.    The  largest  vessels  sometimes 
d'nchaige  of  ^eir  cargoes ;  above  the  wharfe    load  from,  and  unload  into,  lighters  at  Cux- 
•re  the  warehouses,  end,  as  the  declivity  is    haven.     Tlie  trade   of   Hamburgh    embraces 
BNeaded,  are  the  houses  of  the  citisens,  public    every  article  that  Gennany  either  sells  or  buys 
bnUdings,  &C.    Many  of  the  private  residences    from  foreigners.  Hie  exports  principally  consist 
iie  handsomely  built  of  stone,  and  the  houses    of  linens,  grain  of  all  sorta,  wool,  and  woollen- 
of  wood  plastered  or  stuccoed,  have,  in  several    cloths,  leather,  flax,  glass,  iron,  copper,  smelts, 
iBstanoes,  aa  imposing  appearance.    The  public    rags,  staves,  wooden  clocks  and  toys,  Rhenish 
edifloes  are  substantial  structures ;  the  govern-    wine,  spelter,  &e.    Most  sorts  of  Baltic  articles, 
»eat»housc,  at  the  south  end  ol  the  capital,  is    such  as  grain,  flax,  iron,  pitch  and  tar,  wax,  &c, 
-taaatiaue  baronial-looking  structure,  and  the    may  ^nerally  be  bought  as  cheap  at  Hamburgh, 
admuars  house,  at  the  north  end,  commands  a    allowing  for  difference  of  freight,  as  in  the  ports 
riew  of  the  harbour,  telegraphs,  shipping,  &c.    whence  they  were  originally  brought    The  im* 
The  Province  Building  is  one  of  the  finest  edi-    ports  consist  principally  of  sugar ;  coffee,  which 
^oes  in  our  American  colonies ;  it  stands  nearly    is  the  favourite  article  for  siieculative  purchases^ 
ia  the  centre  of  Halifax*  is  140  feet  long,  70    ootton-wool,  stuffs,  and  yarn ;   toliacco,  hides^ 
•broad,  and  45  feet  high ;  the  Ionic  columns  of    indigo,  wine,  brandy,  rum,  dyevioods,  tea,  pep- 
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per.  &0.    Being  broug^ht  from  maoy  different  xreat  increme  of  wealth  and  populatem  in  the 

ptacc»  there  is  a  i^reat  variety  of  quality  in  the  city,  and  ^nerally  thrott(^ut  the  island.  Thov 

grain  found  at  Hamburgh  ;  but  a  large  pro-  has  been,  since   1627,  a  great  increase  of  the 

portion  of  the  wheat  is  inferior.    The  total  an-  exports  of  sugar,  the  quantity  shipped  fcom  the 

nual  value  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  various  licensied   ports  of  the  island  of  Cuba 

port  has  been  estimated  at  £14,380,000.  having  amounted,  in  1833,  to  190,613325  Iha. 

There  are  no  docks  or  qua^s  at  Hamburgh.  But  to  this  we  may  safely  add  one-fourth  pait 

Vessels  moor  in  the  river,  outside  or  piles  driven  for  shipment  from  the  nnlioeosed  porta.     Next 

into  the  ground,  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  to  sugar,  coffee  is  the  most  valuable  prodoctioa 

and  in  this  condition  the^r  are  not  exposed  to  of  Cuba.    Its  cultivation  has  increaseid  with  w> 

any  danger  unless  the  piles  give  way,  which  precedented  rapidity.    In  1804,  the  exportatioa 

rarely  happens.    There  is  a  sort  of  inner  bar-  from  Havannah  was  1,250,000  lbs ;  in  1809  it 

bour,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Elbe,  which  runs  amounted  to  8,000,000  lbs;  from  1S15  to  18'Jt 

into  the  city,  where  small  craft  lie  and  discharge  it  averaged  annually  18.186,200  Iba. ;    and  in 

their  carp;oes.     Larger  vessels  load  and  unload  1827  it  amounted  to  35^7,175  lbs.    The  ex- 

from  their  moorings  by  means  of  lighters.  These  ports,  in  1833,  were  distributed  as  followa,  via.: 

carry  the  goods  from   and  to  the  warehouses,  from    Havannah,  47.333.100    lbs. ;    Mataoas, 

which  front  the  various  small  arms  and  chan-  6.423.075  lbs. ;  all  oth^  ports,  10^3,8410  Iba. 

pels  of  the  river,  and  the  canals  carried  from  it  The  principal  imports  consist  of  com  and  grssa 

into  different  parts  of  the  city.     Foreigners  can-  of  all  sorts,  chiefly  from  the  United  States  aad 

not  establish  themselves  as  merchants,  or  carry  Spain ;  cotton,  hardware,  and  earthenware  goods 

on  any  business  in  their  own  names  at  Ham-  from  England ;  linens  from  Uamburgfa,  Brenea, 

buri^h,  without  becoming  burghers ;  and  to  be  the  Netherlands,  Ireland,  &c. ;  silver  and  gold 

manufacturers,  they  must  also  enter  the  guild  from  Mexico  and  South  America;  indigo  aad 

or  corporation  peculiar  to  the  trade  they  mean  cochineal  from  ditto ;   wines,  spirits,    liqiion, 

to  follow.      But   to   become  a  burgher,    one  fruits,  &c.,  from   France  and  Spain ;  lumber, 

has  only  to  comply  with  certain  forms  and  pay  dried-fish,  and  salt  provisions  from  the  United 

certain  fees,  which  do  not  in  all  exceed  £10 :  he  States,  Newfoondland,  &&;  with  every  article, 

then  becomes,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  Ham-  in  short,  that  ao  opulent  oommuoity  in  a  tfD> 

burgh  subject,  and  enjoys  all  the  rights  and  pri-  pical  climate,  without  manufacturea,  requires, 
vileges  of  a  native.                              ^  HAVRE,  or  Hatrk  db  Giucb,  a  comnherctal 

^  HAVANNAH,  or  Havana,  a  large  and  flou-  and  fortified  seaport-town,  Franoe.    Fop^  ae- 

rishing  cit)',  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  noble  cording  to  a  late  estimate,  24«000.    Havre  beimev 

island  of  Cuba,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.    The  in  fact,  the  principal  seaport  of  Paris,  most  of 

population,  exclusive  of  troops  and  strangers  the  colonial  and  other  foreign  products  destiocd 

fwhich  may  amount  to  '25,000).  ii  probably  not  for  the  consumption  of  that  city  are  imported 

far  short  of  115.000.    In   1817,  the  resident  into  it.    It  has  also  a  considerable  trade  of  its 

population  amounted  to  83,598.  vix. :   37,885  own.    The  principal  articles  of  export  are  silk 

whites.  9010  free  coloured,  12.361  free  blacks,  and  woollen-stuffs,  lace,  gloves,  triakets,  per- 

2543  coloured  slaves,  and  21.799  black  slaves.  fiAnery;    Burgundy,    Champagne,    and   other 

The  port  of  Havannah  is  the  finest  in  the  West  wines ;    brandy*  books,  &c.    Besides  oolooial 

Indies,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.    The  products  and  spices,  the  imports  principally  ooa- 

entrance  to  the  port  is  narrow,  but  the  water  b  sist  of  cotton,  udigo,  tobacco,  hides,  dyewood, 

deep,  without  hu  or  obstruction  of  any  sort,  iron,  tin,  dried-fish.  Sic    Grain  and  fioar  are 

and  *vithin  it  expands  into  a  magnificent  bay  sometimes  imported,  and  sometimes  exported. 

capa.>le  of  accommodating   1000   large  ships,  Theharbour  of  Havre  consists  of  two  baaioayin- 

vessels  of  the  greatest  draught  of  water  coming  closed  within  the  walls  of  the  town,  afibitiiiig 

close  to  the  quays.    The  city  lies  along  the  en-  accommodation  for  about  450  ships.    Cape  de 

trance  to,  and  on  the  west  side  of,  Uie  bay.    The  la  Ueve,  forming  the  northern  extremity  of  the 

suburb  Regla  is  on  the  opposite  side.    The  ar-  Seine,  lies  NNW.  from   Havre,  distant  aboat 

senal   and   dockyard   lie  towards  the  western  ^  miles,    it  is  elevated  390  feet  above  the 

angle  of  the  bay.  to  the  8.  of  the  city.    In  the  level  of  the  sea.  aad  is  surmounted  by  two  li^^it- 

city  the  streets  are  narrow,  inconvenient,  and  houses  50  feet  high*    These,  which  are  32&  feet 

filthy ;  but  in  the  suburbs,  now  as  extensive  as  apart,  exhibit  powerful  fixed  liKhts.    There  is 

the  city,  I  hey  are  wider  and  better  laid  out.  also  a  brilliant  harbour  light  at  the  entraaoe  to 

Latterly,  too,  the  police  and  cleanliness  of  all  the  port,  on  the  extremity  of  the  western  jetty, 

parts  of  the  town  have  been  materially  improved.  Havre  has  two  roadsteads :  the  great  or  outer 

From  its  position,  which  commands  both  inlets  road  is  about  a  league  from  the  port,  and  latber 

to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  its  great  strength  and  more  than  half  a  league  wsw.  from  Cape  de 

excellent  harbour,  Havannah  is,  in  a  political  la  Heve;  the  little  or  inner  road  is  aboathalf  a 

point  of  view,  by  far  the  most  important  mari-  league  from  the  port,  and  about  three-^tuarlen 

time  station  in  the  West  Indies.    As  a  commer-  of  a  mile  asB.  from  Cape  de  la  Heve.    They^are 

cial  city  it  also  ranks  in  the  ilrst  class,  being,  in  separated  by  the  sand-bank  called  Laclat,  bo- 

this  respect,  second  to  none  in  the  New  World,  tween  which  and  the  bank  called  Les  Hants  de 

New  York  excepted.    For  a  long  period.  Ha-  la  Rade  is  the  w.  passage  to  the  port.    The 

vannah  engrossed  almost  the  whole  foreign  trade  Hoc,  or  southern  passage,  lies  between  the  last- 

of  Cuba  ;  but,  since  the  relaxation  of  the  old  mentioned  bank  and  that  of  Amfar.     It  ia  esti- 

colonial  system,  various  ports,  such  for  instance  mated  that  the  entire  value  of  the  different  ar- 

as-Matanzas,  that  were  hardly  known  30  years  tides  imported  into  Havre,  in  18'.^9.  amooated 

ago,  have  become  places  of  great  commercial  to    250,000,000    francs,  or  about  £10,000.000 

importance.    The  rapid  extensiun  of  the  com-  sterling.    Of  this  sum,  the  cotton  imported  was 

merce  of  Havannah  is.  therefore,  entirely  to  be  est maited  at26,000,000  francs ;  the  sugar  of  the 

ascf  ibed  to  the  freedom  it  now  enjoys,  and  to  the  Fieudi  colonies  at  44,000,000  francs,  and  those 
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«f  foreign  eoQDtries  at  8,000,000  francs ;  coffee,  fig;s,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  tamarinds,  mait- 
14,000,&0  francs;  indig^o,  2,000.000  francs;  goes,  cocoa-nuts,  stigarK»ne,  pine-apples,  &c, 
tobacoo,  4  000,000  francs,  Sec  The  customs  thrive  well :  apples  have  succeeded  tolerably^ 
duties  at  Havre,  during  the  same  year,  amounted  but  the  climate  is  not  congenial  to  cherries, 
to  25.876435  francs,  being  nearly  11  per  cent,  currants,  or  gooseberries.  Cattle  produced  from 
apon  the  estimate  value  of  the  imjports.  There  Ensrlish  stock  are  not  numerous,  owing  to  the 
entered  the  port,  the  same  year,  1481  French  great  demand  of  passing  ships ;  poultry  is  pleit- 
and  other  ships  coming  from  forei$n>  countries  tiful  and  well  tasted ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  the 
and  the  colonies  of  France,  and  2995  coasting  island,  rabbits  abound.  The  shores  abound 
wssels,  including  those ' navigating  the  river:  with  many  varieties  of  sea-fowl,  which  breed 
62ihijM  entered  en  ref&che  and  in  ballast.  In  among  the  cliffs.  Fish  are  numerous,  and  more 
1833  there  entered  the  port,  44  ships  from  Marw  than  70  different  kinds  have  been  caught  on  the 
tiniqae,  78  from  Guadaloupe,  213  from  the  coast  Among  the  most  prised  are  the  ooal-flsh, 
lioited  States,  30  from  Brazil,  1  from  Peru  and  which  is  very  delicate  but  scarce;  those  com- 
Chili,  23  from  Hayti,  6  from  Mexico.  1 1  from  monly  taken  are  jacks,  congers,  soldiers,  mac- 
Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres,  2  from  Co-  karel,  albicore,  bull's  eyes,  &c 
IsBibia,  10  from  Havannab  and  St.  lago,  1  from  The  population  is  estimated  at  5000,  of  whom 
St  Thomas.  2  from  Cayenne,  3  from  Senegal,  about  2200  are  whites,  and  the  remainder  either 
4  from  the  Isle  de  Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius,  people  of  culour,  Chinese,  or  Africans,  whom  the 
6  from  the  East  Indies,  2  from  China,  and  11  East  India  Company's  government  have,  for 
fiom  the  whale-fishery :  in  all,  44/ .  several  years,  liberally  and  generously  aided  to 
HAYTI.    See  Dominoo,  St.  purchase  their  freedom. 

HELENA,  St.,  island,  Atlantic  ocean,  cele-  HERAT,  town,  Central  Asia.    According  to 
faiated  as  the  scene  of  the  exile  of  Buonaparte,  lieutenant  Conolly,  who  visited  it  in  his  journey 
Daring  the  residence  of  that  extraordinary  person  through  Cabool,  Herat  is  at  present  the  capital 
OB  this  island,  in  order  to  prevent  hb  escape,  of  the  yet  remaining  Affghaun  empire  of  Shah 
a  large  garrison  of  king's  troops,  and  a  con-  Kamraun,  the  nephew  of  Shah  Sh€>oja,to  whem 
sidetable  squadron,  was  maintained  at  the  is-  Mr.  Elphinstone^s  embassy  was  addressed ;  but 
had,  which  the  East  India  Company  placed  the  principal  part  of  his  dominions  is  occupied 
uoder  the  government  of  the  crown.    In  1822  by  the  rebellious  brother  of  his  celebrated  vizier 
the  whole  of  the  king's  troops  were  removed,  Futteh  Khan,  whom,  in  his  jealousy,  he  first 
aid  St  Helena  reverti^  to  the  possession  of  the  blinded,  and  afterwards  caused  to  be  essas- 
East  India  Company.     In  1823,  brigadier-ge-  sinated  in  his  presence.    The  lower  classes  of 
aeral  Walker  arrived  from  England  as  governor,  bis  subjects  still  reverence  in  him  the  repre- 
Under  his  administration  many  judicious  plans  sentative  of  their  ancient  monarchs ;  and  while 
for  the  imp9>vement  of  the  settlement  were  Mr.  Conolly  passed  through  the  country  he  was 
posevered    in,    particularly  the    abolition   of  witness  to  the  cordiality  with  which  they  re- 
davery,  previously  begun,  the  establishment  of  ceived  a  report  that  he  was  about  to  take  the 
schools,  &C. :  he  also  encouj'aged  agricultural  field  against  his  enemies.    But  his  character  is 
societies  and  fairs,  giving  prizes  for  the  best  weak  and  avaricious ;  he  is,  besides,  sunk  in  ex- 
attle,  ploughing,  and  crops.    St  Helena  re-  cess ;  and  Mr.  Conolly  thinks  it  more  probable 
naiaed  as  the  property  of  the  East  India  Com*  that  Herat  will   be  speedily  occupied   by  the 
ptay  until  the  non-renewal  of  the  Company's  Persians,  and  the  Affghauns  be  driven  further 
oomrotrctal  charter  in  1833,  when  it  became  one  east,  than  that  their  empire  will  revive,  at  least 
of  the  crown  colonies.     Commissioners  have  in  the  legitimaite  line.    Herat  is  a  well  fortified 
bcsn  sect  out  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  town,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  square.     It  con- 
ttd  alterations  for  the  transfer.   The  East  India  tains  about  45,000  inhabitants,  most  of  whom 
Company's  troops,  heietofore  garrisoning  the  are  Sheahs ;  perhaps  1000  of  the  remainder  are 
ferta,  have  been  removed  to  India,  and  their  Hindoos:  and  there  are 40 families  of  Jews,     it 
place  occupied  by  government  troops.  is,  beyond  all  conception,  filthy  and  dirt^ :  from 
The  island  is  divided  by  a  range  of  hills,  run-  the  main  streets  smaller  ones  branching  off, 
Djag  nearly  B.  and  w.,  but  bending  in  a  curved  which  are  covered  over,  and  form  low  dark  tun- 
(lirection  to  the  8.  at  each  extremity,  and,  from  nels,    containing  every  offensive  thing.     The 
this  chain,   innumerable   valleys  and   ridi^es  suburbs  and  adjoining  country,  liowever,  are 
braach  off  generally    at   right    angles.    The  singularly  beautiful.    The  city  is  built  4  miles 
^iS^nst  point  of  land  is  Diana's  Peak,  which  from  hills  on  the  one  side,  and  12  miles  on  the 
nwaSZOO  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea.    St  other;  and  this  whole  expanse  is  one  beautiful 
Helena  is  plentifully  watered    by  clear    and  extent  of  small  fortified  villages,  gardens,  vine- 
wholesome  springs,  abundant  in  every  direction,  yards,  and  corn-fields,  brightened  by  many  small 
'^s  have  been  formed,  in  a  zig-zag  direction,  streams  of  shiniog  water,  which  cut  the  plains 
^  incredible  labour,  which  now  give  easy  ao-  in  all  directions.    A  bund  or  dyke  is  thrown 
CM  to  the  interior  of  the  island.    For  the  space  across  the  river  Herirood :  and  its  waters,  turned 
of  2  miles  from  James  Town  all  appears  barren,  I  into  many  canals,  are  so  conducted  over  the 
bat  the  sight  is  soon  gratified  by  the  appearance  whole  vale  of  Herat  that  every  part  is  watered, 
of  verdure,  with  wooded  hills,  cultivated  lawns  The  most  delicious  fruits  are  thus  grown ;  and 
nid  vidleys,  and  handsome  country  residences,  the  climate  is  also  salubrious,  though  cholera 
'Hr  climate  is  not  ill-adapted  to  the  European  and  small-pox,  from  time  to  time,  make  great 
coBititation,  indeed  it  has  been  found  congenial  ravaged. 

*o  thft  crews  of  vessels  that  have  been  kept  for  a  H  ERV E Y  ISLAN  DS,  group  of  islands.  South 

lon^  space  of  time  on  salt  provisions  and  with-  Pacific  ocean,  originally  discovered  by  captain 

oat  vegetables.    Most  kinds  of  tropical  or  Eu-  Cook,  but  very  little  was  known  of  them  till  the 

fopean  fruita  ripen,  more  particularly  in  the  publication  of  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Williams, 

loitered  valleys^  Vines,  oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  missionary  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  which  has 
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ialdy  appeared.    The  Hervey  ialands  are  teven  was  the  Emodaa  of  the  Maeedoniaas,  and  the 

ID  Dumber :  Mauke,  Mitiaro,  and  Atiu,  Mangaia,  Imaai  of  Ptinv.    The  culmination  points  of  the 

and  Rarotonga,  Herrey^s  Ulaod,  and  Aitotaki:  chain  of  the  Himaleh  are  known  to  attain  aa 

they  are  from  500  to  600  miles  w.  of  Tahiti,  elevation  exoeeding  28,000  feet.    The  lowest  of 

Uervey's  Island,  from  which  the  group  takes  its  the  passes,  the  TuDgruDg,  is  13,739  feet;  sod 

name,  is  really  composed  of  two  small  islets,  the  loftiest,  to  the  NB.  of  Khoonawar,  is  20.000 

Lat.  19.  18.  s.    Long.  158.  64.  w.     It  was  dt^  feet.    The  Himaleh,  in  its  prolongation 


covered  by  captain  Cook,  and  bv  him  named  ward,  is,  according  to  colonel  Kirkpatrick,  called 
in  honour  of  captain  Hervey,  R.  N.,  one  of  the  Humla,  to  the  north  t>f  Yomila;  and,  beyond 
lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  afterwards  earl  of  the  Arum,  according  to  Hamilton's  map,  attached 
Bristol,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  into  which  to  the  history  of  the  Gorkha  war,  the  Harpala 
there  is  no  entrance.  It  was  twice  visired  by  mountains.  Klaproth  and  Abel  iUmuaat  have 
Mr.  Williams,  who  learned  that,  by  their  fr^  collected  from  Chinese  writings  the  oootinuation 
quent  and  exterminating  wars,  the  inhabitants  of  the  chain,  in  snow-dad  peaks,  to  the  w.  of 
had  reduced  themselves  to  about  10  in  number.  Young-tchan :  these  turn  abruptly  to  the  MW., 
Mauke  is  a  small  low  island,  discovered  by  Mr.  on  the  confines  of  liou-Kouang,  advancing  nW 
Williams  and  Mr  Bourne  in  1823,  in  Lat.  timately,  according  to  De  Humboldt,  into  the 
20.  0.  8.,  Long.  157.  20.  w.  It  is  about  15  m.  sea.  at  the  volcanic  inland  of  Formosa.  A  severe 
in  circumference.  By  an  invasion  of  a  large  earthquake,  arising  on  the  N.  of  the  great  Hi- 
fleet  of  canoes  laden  with  warriors  from  a  maleh  range,  was  experienced  througboot  the 
neighbouring  island,  about wthree  years  prior  to  greater  part  of  Western  India  on  the  26th  of 
their  arrival,  the  population,  previously  con-  August,  1833:  the  vibration  was  from  MB.  to 
aiderable,  was,  by  the  dreadful  massacre  that  *W,  There  were  three  principal  shocks;  tlie 
ensued,  reduced  to  about  300.  M  itiaro  is  a  still  first  at  6h.  30m.  p.  m.  f  the  second,  1 1  b.  30m.  f.  m.  ; 
smaller  inland  of  the  same  description.  It  lies  and  the  third,  or  most  severe  shock,  within  five 
about  20  miles  N\v.  of  Mauke.  By  famine  and  minutes  of  12  (Calcutta  timeX  At  Katmandu 
invasion  this  island  has  also  been  almost  depo-  19  persons  were  buried  under  the  ruina  of  their 
pulated,  there  not  bein^c  100  persons  remainin|r>  houses ;  and  at  Bhatgaon,  B.  of  Katmandu,  300 
Atiu  is  a  larger  island  than  either  Mauke  or  Mi-  souls  perished.  The  earthquake  commenced 
tiaro.  It  was  discovered  by  captain  Cook,  and  is  gradually,  though  travelling  with  the  speed  of 
situated  Lat.  20.  0.  s.,  Long.  158. 15.  W.  It  is  Hghtoing,  towards  tlieW.  It  increased  until  the 
about  20  m.  in  circumference ;  not  mountainous,  houses,  trees,  and  everything  on  the  snrfaee  of 
but  hilly,  and  a  beautifully  verdant  spot.  Mr.  the  ground  seemed  shaken  from  their  foonda- 
Williams  found  the  inhabitants  under'  2(:00.  tiuns ;  full  grown  trees  bent  in  all  directions, 
Mangaia  was  also  discovered  bv  captain  Cook,  and  houses  reeled  like  drunken  men.  Theewtfa 
aad  is  situated  Lat.  21.  57.  8.,  Long.  158. 7.  W.,  heaved  most  fearfully :  in  a  dead  ^m,  a  noise, 
being  about  120  miles  a.  of  Atiu.  Mangaia  is  as  if  from  an  hundred  cannons,  burst  forth, 
about  25  miles  in  circumference,  and  moderately  The  Himaleh  mountains  have  been  visited  sue- 
liigh.  The  islsnd  is  rather  singular  in  its  form  cessively  within  a  few  years  by  captains  Webb, 
and  appearance,  a  broad  ridge  girting  the  hills  Gerard,  Johnson,  and  Burnes,  baron  Hiigel.  Mr. 
at  about  100  feet  from  their  base.  The  foliage  Royle,  and  others.  Twenty  thousand  feet  have  been 
is  rich:  the  populatioil  between  2000  and  3000.  barometrical Iv  measured  and  trigonometraeally 
These  islands  differ  from  the  Society  Islands  confirmed.  Much  informstion  has  been  reoeiv<ed 
in  a  very  important  feature^^hat  the  surround-  respecting  their  geology,  botany,  natural  histury, 
in(^  reef  joins  the  shore ;  there  is,  consequently,  &c.,  from  which  we  can  only  make  a  selection. 
neither  passage  for  boats  nor  any  safe  anchorage  In  geolog^y  and  mineralogy,  the  observations 
for  vessels.  The  sixth,  and  most  important  is-  which  captain  Johnson  has  made  assist  in  cur- 
land  of  the  group,  is  Rarotonga.  This  splendid  roborating  the  previous  information  of  the  atnic^ 
island  escaped  the  untiring  researches  of  cap-  ture  of  this  great  Alpine  chain,  and  which  ap- 
tain  Cook,  an<i  was  diuovered  by  Mr.  Williams  pears  to  present  m»ch  variety  in*  compositiua 
in  1823.  See  Raiiotokoa.  The  seventh,  and  and  phenomena,  and  are  in  accordance  wiib 
•ast  island,  is  Aitutaki,  which  was  discovered  by  what  has  been  observed  in  other  plaoea.  It 
captain  Cook.  Lat.  18. 5-1.  a.  Long.  159.41.  W.  would  result  from  the  facti  recorded  by  Hod|i;aon, 
Like  most  of  its  oimpsnions  in  the  group,  its  Fraser,  Gerard,  and  our  traveller,  that  granite 
landscapes  are  rich  and  variegated ;  it  is  hilly  is  most  particularly  common  at  the  foot  of  the 
rather  than  mountainous,  and  surrounded  by  a  mountains,  and  thus,  probably,  constitutea  the 
reef,  which  extends  a  very  considerable  distance  base  of  the  chain.  It  has  been  asserted,  that 
from  the  shore.  There  is  a  |(ood  entrance  for  a  the  predominance  of  gnei«s  io  the  Himaleh  gave 
boat  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  It  is  about  to  it  a  secondary  constitution ;  neither  has  this 
18  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a  population  predominance  been  established,  nor,  if  it  Iwd, 
of  about  2000  persons.  The  whole  group  con-  does  it  take  away  from  the  primitive  and  crys- 
tains  a  population  of  from  14,000  to  16,00J  talline  character  of  the  rocks  forming  the  base 
persons.  of  the  chain.     From  the  plains  throO|;h  the  fint 

HILLAH,  town,  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Eo-  and  second  ranges  of  hills,  to  the  great  chain 

phrates.     Lat.  32.  26.  N.    Long.  44. 19.  b.    See  itself,  there  appears  to  be  a  series  of  bands  of 

EupHRATBs,  p.  150.  supermedial  rocks  succeeded  by  sandstones  and 

HIMALEH,    or   Himalaya,   or    Himmalbb  limestones,  and  transition  rocks  (clay'slates  and 

Mountains.    Tlie  |^reat  chain  of  these  moun-  ampelites)  reposing  alternately  on  mica  alate, 

tains  extends  in  a  direction  from  NW.  to  bb.  lor  gneiss,  or  granite.    In  the  centre  of  the  cbaio 

about  2000  British  miles.    Its  continuation  to  there  are  masses  of  limestone  «od  intermediary 

the  w.,  called   in  modem  times  the  Hindoo  rocks  locked  here  and  there  in  upraised  crystaU 

Coosh  or  Indian  mountains,  by  De  Humboldt  line  formations  (aa  the  sandstones  on  the  northern 

considered  as  the  prolongation  of  the  Koen-lun,  slope);  and  these  crystalline  rocks  are  found 
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bearing  opon  their  elevate^  summits  and  in-  great  stag,  is  common,  as  alio  the  oervus  rutiva, 

dratpd  ridges  rocks  of  a  very  modern  formation,  or  barking  deer.    Antelopes  property  belong  to 

Thus  sandsti>De  has  been  found  at  16,700  feet,  the  higher  region,  hut  are  found  to  stray  also 

unmonites  in  limestone  16,500  feet,  limestone  at  into  this.    The  eagle  and  vulture  are  common  ; 

opwaida  of  :!0,000  feet  and  captain  Johnnon  pheasants  abundant;  crows  and  jays  frequent; 

foood  clay  in  the  Hnngrung  pass  at  14,000  feet,  cuckoos  most  common.     Among   insects,   the 

This  elevation  of  sedimentary  rocks,  with  organic  glow-worm  and  butterflies  closely  resemble  those 

remains,  or  the  detritus  of  former  worlds,  upon  of  colder  climates. 

the  summits  and  acclivities  of  the  loftiest  moon-        The  physical  geography  of  these  regions  is 

talus  in  the  world,  is  what  is  also  met  with  in  marked  by  some  circumstances  worthy  of  notice, 

the  high  Alps  of  Europe,  both  in  Switzvriand  The  dripping-rock  of  Sansadarrah,  described  by 

and  in  the  Pyrenees.    Captain  Burnes  has  also  captain  Johnson,  resembles  what  is  presented  to 

foond  the  geological  character  of  the  Hindoo  us  in  limestone  formations  in  our  own  country, 

Coosh  tobe  pretty  similar  to  what  we  know  of  and  sometimes  in  sandstone  rocks,  when  one  of 

the  Himaleh,  namely,  that  the  lofriest  peiiks  are  the  chief  beauties,  the  pendent  stalactites,  are 

composed  of  granite  or  gneiss,  with  associated  absent.    The  spring  of  Sansadarrah  is  perhaps 

mica  slate,  and  quartz  rock,  and  intercalated,  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  surrounded  by  more 

aplifted,  or  ootlyin?  conglomerates,  sandstones,  magnificent  sceoery,  tlian   any  similar  springs 

and  limestones,  white  and  sacharoidal  in  tlie  that  have  been  described.     Thermal    springs 

chain,  sod  shelly  in  the  plains.  abound  so  much  in  the  Himaleh  mountains. 

With  respect  to  the  vegetation  of  these  moun-  that  our  traveller  says  they  were  of  almost  daily 

tains;  at  16^0  feet  N.  side,  campanulas  have  occurrence.    The  celebrated  springs  of  Jomno- 

been  found ;  at  13,000  feet  the  bircli,  juniper,  and  tree,  depositing  oxide  of  iron*  and  issuing  from 

pine  appear;  and  at  12,000  feet  the  majestic  oak  caverns  of  snow,  have,  according  to  Hodgson,  a 

rears  its  spacious  head,  towering  amidst  the  de-  temperature  of  194^  Fahrenheit;  which,  cunbi- 

iplation  of   nature.    The  cu.tivated   limits  of  dering  the  elevation,  10,849  feet,  is  nearly  the 

nun  have  not  passed  10,000  feet  on  the  8.  slope,  boiling  point  of  water :  they  issue  from  granite, 

hot  on  the  N.  side  villages  are  found  in  the  valley  A  cataract,  observed  bv  captain  Johnson  at  the 

of  the  Basper   river  at  11,400  feet  elevation«  head  of  the  glen  near  the  sources  of  the  Pabur, 

vbote  labourers  frequently  cut  green  crops ;  ad-  equals  in  inieiest  any  falls  with  which  i^eo- 

Tsncing  further,  the  habitations  of  man  are  found  graphers  are  acquainted.     The  Ruikan   Foss, 

m  high  as  13,000  feet,  cultivation  at  13,600  feet,  the  highest  caacade  previously  knoun.  is  com- 

fine  hirch-trees  at  14,000  feet,  and  fune-bu<ihes  posed  of  three  falls,  one  of  which  is  800  feet 

for  fuel  thrive  at  17.000  feet  above  the  ocean  high.    Our  traveller  estimates  the  two  falls  of 

level.    At  11,000  feet  elevation  captain  Webb  the  Pabur  at  1500  feet.    The  snow  beds  u(  the 

foond  eitensive  fielda  of  barley  and  buck-wheat,  Himaleh,  says  captain  Johnson,  are  the  glaciers 

and  11,630  (At  above  Calcutta  his  camp  was  of  European  Alps;  that  is  to  say,  the  oonstitu- 

pitched  on  a  dear  spot  surrounded   by   rich  tion  of  the  great  masses  of  snow  that  lie  in  the 

forests  of  oak,  pine,  and  rhudodendra ;  a  rich  glens,  at  the  head  of  the  valleys,  and  the  acclivi- 

nulk  regetation  as  high  as  the  knee,  extensive  ties  of  mountain-groups,  are  not  accumulations 

itrivbOTy-beds,  and  beautiful  currant-hushes  in  of  loose  snow,  but  melted  and   froxen  again, 

fall  .flower  (2Ut  June),  and  a  profusion  of  dan-  sometimes  nearly  compact  and  massive,  at  other 

detiuns,  buttercups,    crocusaes,   cowslips,   and  times  porous  and  even  cavernous.    It  is  a  re- 

MecT  variety  of  wild  European  spring  flowers,  markable  circumstance  that  the  limit  of  congela- 

Id  tha  villages  of  Kunawar,  although  the  soil  is  tion  is  much  higher  in  the  Himaleh  mountains 

poor  and  rocky,  apples,  peara,  raspberries,  apri-  than  in  any  other  known  elevation  of  a  similar 

cota,  and  other  froita  are  abundant,  and  above  kind.    Captain  Webb  estimated  the  line  of  eter- 

them  is  a  forest  of  gigantic  pines,  the  circum-  nal  snows  in  these  mountains  at  13,500  feet : 

fierenoe  of  which  is  stated  to  be  24  feet,  and  the  Frazer  at  from  15,000  to  16,000  feet.  According 

hei|fat  180.    Although  the  lim^t  of  eternal  frost  to  theorv,  the  height  of  the  snow  line  between 

had  heen  fixed  by  tlieory  at  from  10,000  to  12,000  Lat.  27^  and  35^  would  be  only  1 1,400  feet.    De 

feet,  jet  Samsiri,  a  halting-place  for  travellera  Humboldt,  in  hia  extended  view  of  the  climate 

OB  ibe  banks  of  the  Shelti,  is  15,600  feet  above  of  Asia,  says,  that,  the  character  of  an  excessive 

theiw,  the  landscape  is  there  beautiful,  verdant  climate  is  shown  in  this  peculiarity  in  the  limit 

hills  and  tranquil  rivulets,  with  flocks  of  pigeons,  of  the  snow  line :  that  even  in  the  Caucaaus  it  is 

tierds  of  deer,  and  lovely  banka  of  turf  and  250  to  300  toises  higher  than  in  the  same  lati- 

thrubs.    A  village  lias  been  found  at  a  height  tude  in  the  Pyrenees.    This  accurate  physical 

of  14J00  feet:  in  the  middle  of  October,  the  geographer  gives  for  the  limit  of  snows  in  the 

thermometer  on  two  mornings  was    17°;  yet  Himaleh,  Lat.  30}°  31^  for  the  southern  slope 

the  ron*s  rays  felt  oppressive,  and  all  the  streams  1950  tuises,  and  the  northern  slope  2600  toises. 

sad  lakes,  which  were  sheeted  with  ice  during  This  great  elevation  of  the  limit  of  perpetual 

the  night,  were  free  and  running  by  two  o*clock.  snow,  he  remarks,  between  the  chains  of  the 

^finest crops  of  barley  are  reared  here,  and  Himaleh  and  of  the  Kuen-lun,  between  the  31° 

to  irrigation  and  aotar  heat  are  the  people  in-  and  36°  of  latitude,  and  perhaps  towards  the 

dehted  for  a  crop.    The  barometer  gave  for  the  north-east  in  still  more  elevated  latitudes,  is  a 

hi^cst  field  14,900  feet  of  elevation.  kind  provision  of  nature.     By  offering  a  more 

Mr.  Royle  gives  details  regarding  the  zoology  extensive  field  for  the  development  of  organic 

of  this  district,  which  partakes  of  the  mixed  cha-  forma  for  pastoral  life  and  agriculture,  this  ele- 

'^cter  of  its  vegetatbu.    Of  monkeys,  the  entsel-  vation  of  the  xone  of  snow,  and  this  radiating 

tos  ascends  as  hij^h  as  9000  feet.    The  tiger,  power  of   the   Thibetian  plains  render   inha- 

Icopaid,  and  otliers  of  the  feline  tribe,  follow  bitable  in  Asia,  to  people  of  a  mystic  and  sombre 

tbcir  prey  to  nearly  the  same  height.    The  wild  physiognomy,  of  a  religious  and  industrious  civi« 

^  sad  hog  abound.    The  cervus  jurao,  or  lizadon,  an  Alpine  zone,  that  in  the  equinoctial 
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■^^ion A  of  America,  in  a  more  southerly  latittide,  able  to  European  constitutions  than  anvotber 

Would  be  buried  under  the  snow,  or  exposed  to  climate  under  the  tropica;  those  who  have  Dot 

cold  winds  which  would  entail  the  destruction  of  trifled' with  it  by  intemperance  and  irre$;Q)aritiet 

all  cultivation.  enjoy  the  best  hvalth,  as  demonstrated  by  the 

HISPANIOLA.     See  Doxmoo,  St.  many  instances    of   longevity,  Eoropean  sad 

HODl DA,  tn.  Arabia  Felix,  prov.  Yemen.  See  native,  that  exist.     According  to  a  censu  of 

Arabia,  p.  42.  1830  the  population  wax, white  and  free  cotoored, 

HOLLAND,  Nbw.    See  Alstrama.  1856;  slaves,  3883.    The  blacks  of  Hondartt 

HONDURAS,  one  of  tlie  provinces  of  Central  are  not  derived   from  the   aborigines  of  the 

America.     See  Guatbuala.  country,  but  have  been,  in  their  own  penom  or 

HONDURAS,  British  settlement,  N.  America,  those  of  their  forefathers,  imported  from  Africa, 
between  the  parallels  of  Lon^.  88.  to  90.  w.,  and  either  direct  or  through  the  West  India  itlaodt. 
Lat.  17.  and  19.  N.,  on  the  peninsula  extending  The  coloured  population  has  arisen  from  the  in- 
from  the  W.  side  of  the  bay  of  Honduras  to  the  tercourse  of  Europeans  with  Africans  or  Indiam. 
i^a,  northwardly  forming  the  bay  of  Campeachy  They,  therefore,  partake  more  or  leM  of  the 
on  the  W.,  and  the  bay  of  Honduras  on  the  B.,  qualities  of  black  and  white,  directly  as  to  their 
the  coast  here  extending  about  270  miles,  but  distance  from  either. ,  The  Mosquito-shore  mei, 
the  inland  boundaries  are  ill-defined.  Area  62,750  sojourning  in  great  numbers  in  the  colony,  hare 
square  miles.  The  Honduras  coast  was  disco-  long  greasy^  black  hair,  and  countenances  re- 
vered by  Columbus,  and  was  occasionally  re*  markable  for  vacuity  of  intelligence,  but  with  a 
sotted  to  by  mahogany  and  other  wood-cutters,  muscular  formation  of  body  that  might  serve  ai 
The  fimt  regular  establishment  of  British  log-  a  model  for  a  sculptor.  Tl)e  Indians,  who  are  the 
wood-cutters  was  made  at  Cape  Cartoche  by  real  aborigines  of  the  South  American  contineBt, 
some  Jamaica  adventurers.  Th(s  right  was  often  are  a  timid  inoffensive  race,  travelling,  indepesd- 
contended  by  the  Spaniards ;  at  length,  by  the  ^nt  of  either  track  or  guide,  through  wood  and 
treaty  of  peace  in  17(i3,  they  were  compelled  to  give  bush,  impervious  to  others,  and  p^onningf  their 
a  formal  permission  of  occupancy  to  the  British  journeys  with  a  rapidity  and  conectDets  of 
colonists,  and  Honduras  thus  became  aterritorial  direction  that  sets  other  modes  and  marks  per- 
occupancy  of  the   British   crown,  as  much    as  fectly  at  defiance. 

Jamaica  or  any  other  settlement.    The  sea-coast        Previous  to  the  erection  of  Jamaica  ioto  a 

of  our  territory  of  the  bay  of  Honduras  is  low,  bishopric,  the  church  of  England  was  made  the 

and  the  shore  studded  with  low  and  verdant  isles  dominant  religion  of  British  Honduras,  and  the 

(keys);  frum  the  land  the  coast  gradually  rises  facilities  affo^ed  for  religious  instruction  by  the 

into  a  bold  and  lofty  country,  interspersed  with  establishment  are   by  no  means  contemfitible. 

rivers  and  lagoons,  and  covered  with  the  noblest  The  school  attached  to  the  church  estabtishment 

forests.    The  town  of  Balixe,  the  capital  of  the  ia  well  endowed,  and  has  already  eihibiced  soine 

Honduras  settlement,  is  divided  into  two  parts  of  the  benefits  expected  to  arise  from  iostnio* 

by  the  river  Balize,  which  empties  itself  by  two  tions  of  the  kind,  in  the  stations  filled  by  several 

mouths  in  a  tortuous  manner  into  the  sea.    See  of  the  pupils.    There  are  also  two  other  misiioB 

Balizb,  vol.  ii.  schools,  the  Wesleyan  and  the  Baptist,  which 

The  immense  range  of  mountains  which  form  are  daily  becoming  more  useful,  and  no  doabt 
the  inland  frontier  of  the  British  territory,  has  in  time  will  effect  the  object  for  which  they 
only  one  pass,  that  leading  to  Peten,  which  -is  were  entablished.  Honduras  produces  oraoges, 
merely  a  pathway  through  rocky  dells,  and  shaddocks,  lime,* mangoes,  melons,  pine-apples, 
might  be  defended  by  a  few  men. '  The  moun-  water-melons,  avocato-pears^  cashew  and  cocoa- 
tains  are  covered  with  impenetrable  forests  and  nuts,  &c  The  country  abouuds  with  game  of 
brosh^icood,  and  contain  aliundance  of  the  finest  every  variety,  whether  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl.  Tfae 
mahogany.  The  face  of  the  country  is  technically  Spaniards,  who  frequent  Balixe  f^om  Bacalar  in 
divided  into  the  Pine  and  Cahoun  ridges,  from  opep  crafts,  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  ia 
the  respective  locations  of  these  trees ;  the  pine  poultry,  eggs,  corn,  &c,  and,  except  in  very 
trees  extend  over  immense  tracts  of  country,  rough  weather,  the  supply  of  salt  water  fish  u 
The  Cahoun  ridge  is  covered  with  gigantic  trees,  abundant  and  excellent.  The  common  green  is 
such  as  the  wild  cotton,  and  other  vast  trees,  a  staple  commodity  in  the  market.  The  suptet 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  occasions  much  of  Honduras  are  the  mahogany-tree  and  lc>icwuod. 
brushwood.  The  soil  of  the  Cahoun  ridge  con-  The  pinus  occidentalis  grows  to  60  feet  high, 
sists  of  a  deep  loam  produced  by  decomposed  The  pine-wood  is  highly  inflammable,  a  property 
vegetable  matter,  and  capable  of  growing  every  which,  to  the  poor,  renders  it  very  valoaUe. 
European,  as  well  as  tropical  aliment.  The  The  cahoun  (locally  pronounced  choon)  tree  ■ 
pine  ridge  land  has  a  substratum  of  loose  reddish  chiefly  valuable  for  the  elegant  Tegetable  oil  it 
sand,  and  its  indigenous  products,  exhibit  those  yields ;  which,  when  unadulterated,  is  almort 
varieties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  whose  as-  colourless,  being  paler  than  the  oold  drawn  caiW 
similative  powers  are  strong  and  perennial.  Ex-  oil.  There  are  several  little  known  woods,  of 
tensive  natural  prairies,  or  pastures,  spread  over  beautiful  vein  and  close  texture,  which  might  be 
the  soil.  Veins  of  fine  marble,  and  mountains  turned  to  a  profitable  account,  such  as  the  iron- 
of  alabaster,  are  known  to  exist ;  val uable  crystals  wood,  claywood,  rosewood,  palmaletta,  dark  aod 
have  been  found  within  180  miles  of  Balize';  and  beautifully  figured, satata  maria,  which  posseatei 
fine  pieces  of  transparent  felspar  lie  along  the  the  properties  of  the  Indian  teak,  caoutchouc, 
banks  in  many  places,  which  are  used  in  orna-  or  Indian  rubber,  sapodilla,  and  intfumerable 
mental  stucco  work.  Gold  has  at  various  periods  others.  The  trade  of  Honduras  is  as  yet  but  m 
been  found  in  the  Roaring  Creek  (a  branch  of  its  «n fancy,  although  exceeding  half  a  million 
the  Balize  river),  but  no  trouble  has  been  taken  sterling  annually.  The  value  of  the  imports  in 
to  ascertain  frum  whence  it  proceeded.  1830  was  £'234479,  and  of  the  exports  £316,151 ; 

It  is  asserted  that  Honduras  is  more  favour-  employing  a  ahippitig  inwards  of  13,81U  tons,  and 
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Otttvanh  of  ]6;3S1  tons,  independent  of  a  large  Sultan  Mohammed  Bello.  See  Africa,  Centra  l, 

Goaiting  trade,  carried  on  by  vessels  of  yarious  page  9. 

burthen  belonging  to  the  merchants  of  Balize.  HUDSON'S  BAY  TERRITORY.    This  vast 

The  government  of  Honduras  is  peculiar,  and  tract  extends  between  the  meridians  of  Long, 

worthy  of  example  in  young  colonists.    The  su-  60.  and  140.  W.  (upwards  of  4000  miles),  and 

perintendent,  as  he  is  termed,  is  nominated  by  from  about  Lat.^  50.   N.  to 'the  pole.     Hud- 

the  crown  to  watch^  over  the  interest  of  the  son's   Bay  was  discovered  in  1610,  by  Henry 

settlers,  to  secnr^  them  from  any  improper  in-  Hudson,  who  commanded  a  vessel  fitted  out  by 

tnisioD  of  foreigners,  and  to  r^ulate  all  affairs  the  English  Russia  Company,  for  the  purpose  of 

which  more  particularly  affect  the  dignity  of  the  exploring  a  NW.  passage  round  the  continent  of 

crows.    The  grand  authority  of  the  colony  is  a  America.     He  was  left  by  hb  mutinous  crew, 

miied  legislative  and  executive  power,  termed  with  his  son  and  seven  other  persons,  to  perish 

the  magistrates  of  Hondurati.  by  whom  enact-  in  that  inhospitable  region.    The  same  company 

Dents  are  made ;  which,  on  receiving  the  assent  subsequently  fitted  out  several  expeditions  for 

of  the  king^s  representative,  joecome  laws  to  be  explonng  those  seas,  particularly  by  Button, 

enforced  by  the  executive  power.    Trial  by  jusy  Fox,  James,  and  others.    Charles  II.,  in  1669, 

is  establiribed  ;  and  from  the  decision  of  the  granted  to  prince  Rupert  and  the  company  asso- 

cooit  ao  appeal  lies  direct  to  the  king  in  council,  ciated  with  him  their  celebrated  charter,  which 

which,  however,  is  rarely  made.    The  superin-  secured  to  them  all  the  trade  and  commerce 

teodeot  of  the  settlement  is  of  course  commander-  within  the  entrance  of  H  udson's  Straits,  together 

in-chief  of  the  militia,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  with  all  the  countries  upon  the  coast  and  con- 

aides-de<amp,  and  staff.  fines  of  the  said  coast  and  straits.  &c     And 

HORTON,  tnshp.  British  N.  America,  King*8  under  this  grant  the  company  have  held  posses- 

eo.,  prov.  Nova  Scotia.  Cultivated  acres,  11,286.  sion  up  to  the  present  day,  its  legality  having 

Pop.  3014.    The  township  was  originally  settled  been   esteblished  by  the  opinions  of  eminent 

by  the  French,  but  abandoned,  and  afterwards  lawyers,  except  during  a  short  period  (from  1697 

Nttied  by  the  English  in  1760,  with  emigrants  to  1714),  when  the  settlement  was  occupied  by 

from  New  England :  the  upland,  thbugh  hilly  the  French.  Tlie  dominions  of  the  governor  and 

■ad  broken,  is  mostly  good  tillage  land.    The  company  of  Hudson's  Bay  include  the  peninsula 

only  nliage  in  the  township  is  Kentville,  on  the  of  Labrador,  and  all  that  tract  of  country  lying 

bonJers  uf  Comwallii.    It  contains  several  good  w.  of  the  bounds  of  Hudson's  Bay.    See  Labra- 

private  houses,  a  GOurt-hoase>  a  gaol,  and  a  dor  and  British  North  Akekica.   The  magni- 

pnd  grammar-school.    There  areone-episcopa-  tnde  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  its  geographical  in- 

Hao,  one  presbyteriau,  two  baptist,  and  two  me-  land  situation,  impart  to  it  much  more  the.cha- 

tliodidt  churches  in  the  township;  eleven  grist-  racter  of  a  mediterranean  sea  than  that  of  one  of 

milfe,twooat-mil]s,fivesaw-mills,  one  flax,  three  those  deep  indentations  of  the  ocean  called  by 

fulliog-mills,  and  two  carding-machines.    The  the  subordinate  appellation  bavs.    James'  Bay, 

nrerGaspereaaz,  which  flows  throogh  the  entire  which  runs  into  it  from  the  s.,  is  nearly  240  ni. 

township,  abounds  with  salmon,  trout,  smelt,  deep,  by  140  m.  wide  at  its  mouth,  in  Lat.  55.  n., 

ud  the  fish  called  gaspereaux.  between  Cape  Jones  on  the  B.,  and  Cape  Hen- 

UOUSSA,  ter.  Central  Africa,  reaching  from  rietta  Maria  on  the  w.    Southampton  Island  is 

the  upper  courve  of  the  Yeou  nearly  w.  to  the  situated  at  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and 

Ni^r;  but  its  boundaries  both  on  the  N.  and  8.  extends  about  200  m.  N.  and  8.;  its  breadth 

wem  to  be  yet  undecided.    Although  it  is  ascer-  being  nearly  half  its  length.    Mansfield  \a  the 

taiaed  not  to  reach  the  main  stream  of  the  Quorra  next  island  of  note  in  the  Bay ;  and  though  very 

or  Niger,  it  is  yet  well  watered  by  the  river  inferior  to  the  former  in  magnitude,  its  situation, 

Qttirrama  or  Zirmie,  which,  with  several  tri-  mid-channel  between  Southampton  Island  and 

bataries,  flows  westward  to  join  the  Quorra.   On  the  shores  of  East  Main,  renders  it  important  in 

the  eastern  border,  also,  it  is  traversed  by  the  a  nautical  point  of  view.    Along  the  eastern 

Bpper  coarse  of  the  Yeou,  and  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  bay  are  scattered  a  multitude  of 

by  the  Shary  or  Tshadda,  which  also  falls  into  small  islets  and  rocks ;  and  about  100  miles  w. 

the  Niger.    This  region  derives  its  social  cha-  of  these,  is   to  be  found  a  dangerous  chain, 

racter  from  the  Felattahs,  descended  apparently  called  the  West  Sleepers,  stretehing  almost  in  a 

from  the  Arabs,  who  migrated  thither  in  large  line  with  Mansfield  Island,  and  said  to  extend 

budies  in  the  10th  and  llth  centuries,  and  have  from  Lat.  57.  0.  to  60.  10.  N.  To  the  southward 

ever  since  continued  to  be  the  ruling  people,  of  the  Sleepers  is  to  be  seen  a  cluster  of  broken 

See  FsLATTAHs.   It  appears  to  be  more  elevated,  islets,  denominated  the   Belchers ;    but    their 

and  the  climate  less  sultry,  than  either  that  of  exact   position   is  not  ascertained.     Numerous 

BoraoQ  or  the  countries  on  the  Niger ;  travellers  islands  are  dispersed  in  James'  Bay,  the  largest 

have  even  occasionally  suffered  from  cold.    The  of  which  are  Agonisca,  Carleton,  and  the  Twins. 

^  of  the  country  exhibits  marks  of  superior  Long  Island  lies  off  Cape  Jones,  immediately 

caltiration  and  a  superior  people.    The  fields  without  the  entrance  of  the  bay.    The  country 

ate  covered  with  large  crops  of  wheat,  two  of  on  the  W.  of  both  bays  has  been  denominated 

which  are  annually  produced,  and  the  grain  is  New  South  Walen,  and  that  on  the  £.,  East 

stored  in  large  granaries  raised  on  poles  as  a  Main.    See  Nbw  South  Wales. 

Kcority  from   insects.     Irrigation  is  practised  All  around  Hudson's  Bay,  but  more  partico- 

*ith  diligence.     The  grain  is  made  into  bread,  larly  at  Churchill  Fort,  the  climate  is  extremely 

*&d  the  markets  are  well  supplied  with  fruits  severe.    The  country  is  buried  under  frost  and 

sod  vegetablrs.    The  Moslem  faith  is  professed,  snow  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle 

baring  the  iniquitous  right  founded  upon  it,  of  of  May.    The  rivers  and  lakes,  which  are  ge- 

carrying  into   bondage  the  southern   tribes  of  nerally  10  or  12  feet  deep,  are  frozen  to  the  bot- 

l^ies,  or  infidels.    The  greater  part  of  this  tom.    The  cold,  which  is  almost   intolerable 

territory  latdy  fell  under  tne  dominion  of  the  during  the  prevalence  of  north  winds,  is  most 
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piercing  at  sao-riHing.    The  temperature  of  tli«  exposure  to  (gentle  heat.    The  walrus  and  seal 

atr  is  Hubject  to  the  most  capricious  variations:  frequent  the  coasts  o^  the  bay.     White  «ha!«» 

rain  sonAetimes  falls  abundantly  at  a  moment  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  mouths 

when  the  traveller  is  contempiatiuj^  the  doud-  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  along  the  coast  a  small 

less  serenity  of  the  sky,  while,  on  the  other  hand*  and  delicious  fish,  called  capelin,  resorts  at  times 

the  sun  will  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the  midst  in  vast  numbers;  but  this,  as  well  as  salmon,  and 

of  the  heaviest  showers ;  and,  at  its  rising  and  indeed  every  species  of  animaU  whether  fish, 

netting,  this  luminary  is  preceded,  or  followed  flesh,  or  fowl,  is  so  variable  in  its  arrival  as  to 

by  a  cune  of  yellowish  light.    The  sea  bordering  oblige  the  inhabitants  to   provide  a   plentiful 

Hudson's  Bay  is  only  open  from  July  to  Sep-  supply  of  stock  at  seasons  when  they  can  avail 

tember,  and  even  then  vast  icebergs  endanger  themselves  of  it.    Geete  are  particularly  useful 

the  navigation  of  the  seaman,  who  at  the  very  on  this  account,  and  it  is  not  unoomoaon  to  kill 

moment  when  he  imagines  himself  at  a  distance  20,000  or  30,000  at  a  time. 

from  those  immense  floating  rocks  is  suddenly  H  URON,     Lakr,    British    North    America, 

hurried  by  a  squall,  or  current  (strong  enough  Upper  Canada.    The  surface  is  about  32  feet 

to  render  any  vessel  unmanageable),  amidst  an  lower  than  that  of  Lake  Superior,  and  .30  feet 

ihfluite  number  vt  extensive  fields  of  ice,  which  above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie.    It  is  nearly  as 

every  moment  threaten  to  crush  the  bark  into  deep  as  the  former;  and  its  water  is  equally  cokl, 

fragments  duringthe  fearful  collision  produced  by  transparent,  and  pure.     From  its  western  side  a 

the  combined  action  of  the  wind  and  the  waves,  series  of  eitensive  islands,  called  Manitoultn,  or 

\l''ith   all  these    disadvantages,    however,    the  Sacred  Islands,  stretches  in  an  easterly  directioa 

climate  cannot  be  considered  unhealthy,  for,  with  120  miles.  A  superstitious  veneration  u  attached 

the  exception  of  accidents,  or  from  exposure  to  to  th«*se  islands   by  the  Indians,  who  believe 

the  cold,  sickness  is  hardly  known,  and  the  voy-  them  to  be  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  the 

ages  of  Parry,  Ross,  Franklin,  &c,  demoniitrate  Great  Spirit,  or,  in  their  own   lau^uag;e,  tlie 

that  the  dryness  of  the  climate  is  peculiarly  Great  Manitou ;  and  hence  has  orig^inated  the 

favourable  to  longevity ;  and  along  the  shores  of  appellation  they  still  bear.    Drummood   Island 

the  Pacific  it  is  as  miM,  if  not  milder,  than  in  (one  of  the  Manitoulins),  is  24  miles  lon{(,  and 

similar  European  latitudes.  from  two  to  12  miles  broad,  ranging  oeariy  east. 

The  human  race  is  scantily  but  widely  diffused  and  at  the  west  end  approaching  the  main  land 

over  this  region.    The  natives  who  inhabit  the  of  the  United  States,  where  it  forms  the  strait  of 

country  round   Hudson's  Bay  may  be  divided  the  True  Detour, the  principal  commercial  route 

into  three  district  classes — the  southern  Indians,  to  Lake  Superior.     |n  the  highest  and  middle 

the  northern  Indians,  and  the  Esquimaux:  the  parts  of  Drummond  Isle  the  elevation  is  200  to 

first  occupy  the  entire  country  to  the  N.  of  Upper  250  feet,  inclining  on  either  side  to  the  water, 

Canada,  and   their  territory   lies  between  that  often  presenting  low  white  precipices,  in  broken 

province  and  the  8.  coast  of  If  udson's  Bay,  and  lines,  on  the  summit  or  sides  of  the  slopes ;  the 

that  part  of  the  W.  which  lies  between  Churchill  south  coast  of  the  island  is  broken  into   small 

river  snd  l^ke  Athabasca.    The  northern  In.  but  deep  bays,  with  shoal  points ;  and  those  on 

dians  occupy  the  country  from  the  59th  to  the  the  W.  containing  many  islets.    This  coast  is 

68th  degree'of  N.  latitude ;  their  territory, of  500  terminated  on  the  B.,  in  the  strait  called  False 

m.  in  length,  is  bounded  on  the  a.  by  Churchill  Detour,  by  a  calcareous  precipice  of  considerable 

river,  on  the  w.  by  the  Athabasca  Indians,  ou  beauty,  500  yards  long,  and  250  feet  high ;  at 

the  B.  by  Hudson's   Bay,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  the  top  it  is  a  terrace  of  rock,  below  it  is  se> 

Dog  ribbed  or  Copper-co  oured  Indians.     The  parated  from   the  lake  by  a  iiarrow  and   high 

Esi]uimaux,  who  inhabit  the  northern  coast  of  beach.     The   False   Detour,    which    separates 

Hudson's   Bay,  seldom  approach   the   fort   at  Drummond  Island  from  the  Little  Manttottlia 

Churchill  river,  a  small  sloop  being  periodically  (or  Cockburn  Island),  is  from  8  to  10  miles  long. 

dispatched 'to   Knapp's    Bay,  Naval   Bay,  and  and  from  three  to  six  miles  wide,  with  a  middle 

Whale  ('ove,  to  trade  with  them.    They  are  a  depth  seldom  less  than  40    fathoms.      Litrie 

dixtrustful  people,  and  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Manitoulin  observes  an   east  course,  is    of  a 

northern   Indians,  who    persecute   them    with  rounded  form,  with  a  diameter  of  seven  or  eight 

great  barbarity :  of  late  years  the  company  have  miles,   and    with    features    somewhat    atmiiar, 

succeeded  in  establishing  a  peace  between  these  thourh  more  elevated,  than  Drummond   Isle: 

hostile  tribes,  and  taken  the  Esquimaux  under  the  shores  are  loaded  with  successive  banks  or 

their  protection ;  still  they  are  apprehensive  of  stairs  of  small  debris,  with  here  and  there  ter- 

the  unsparing  cruelty  of  the  Indians,  and  reside  races  of  limestone.     Between  the  Little  and 

as  much  as  possible  on  islands  and  peninsulas,  Grand  Manitoulin  is  the  third  Detour,  eight  miles 

where  they  are  not  so  liable  to  be  surprised.  long  by  four  miles  broad,  with  high  shores,  and 

The  principal  animals  are  the  morse  and  rein-  clear  at  both  outlets.    The  Grand  Manitonlin, 

deer,  musk  oxen,  buffaloes,  elks,  beavers,  polar  or  or  Sacred  Isle,  is  75  miles  long,  and,  in  some 

white,  black,  and  brown  bears,  foxes,  l)nxes,  places  2)  miles  broad,  but  deeply  indented  by 

wolves,  and  wolverines,  the  latter  remarkably  bays,  which  nearly  divide  the  island;  its  general 

savare  and  fierce  animals,  often  encountering  features  are  those  of  the  two  preceding  named 

the  Dear  himself.     Otters,    ermines,    martins,  islands,  but  higher,  abounding  more  in   preci- 

urjaiks,  skunks,  musk-beavers,  castor-beavera,  pices,  and  rugged  throughout. 

porcupines,  hares,  squirrels,  and  mice  of  various  Between  tliis  principal  chain  and  the  N.  shore 

kinds.    Of  birds  there  are  eagles,  hawks,  owls,  is  comprised  a  section  of  the  lake  almoat  com- 

crows,  grouse,    partridges,    pig^ns,    thrushes,  pletely  cut  off  from  the  main  body,  in  which  are 

larks,  cranes,  bitterns,  snipes,  plovers,  swans,  scattered  many  other  islands  of  inferior  sixe ; 

geese,ducks,  teal,  and  widgeon  in  great  varieties,  whilst   another    group,  extending    from    Cape 

Frogs,  grubs^  spiders,  &c.,  are  found  in  a  frozen  Uurd  to  the  southern  angle  of  the  Great  Mani« 

state  as  far  N.  as  61.,  and  can  be  reanimated  by  toulin   Island,  forms  together  the  Manitoulin 
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ierin«  a  kind  of  archipelago  that  confines  the  f^ake   Huron,  and  compriftinf;^  1,100,000  acres 

lake  to  the  northward.     Combined  with  Cabot's  At  the  confluence  of  the   river  Muitlaud  with 

promontory  or  peninsula^  the  archipelago  sepa-  the  lake,  forminf^  an  excellent  harbour  capable 

rttes  from  the  lake  a  large  body  of  water,  con-  of  sheltering  vessels  of  200  tons  burthen,  the 

Rtitating  as  it  were  an  inner  lake,  whose  extreme  Company  have  laid  out  the  neat  and  flourishing 

leo^h,  from  Nattawassaga  Bay  on  the  SB.  to  the  town  of  Guderich,  which  see.    The  general  sur- 

mouthof  the  Narrows, or  St.  Mary's  Strait,  on  the  face  of  the  Huron  territory  Ls  levels  frequently 

w.,  is  about  2'i5  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  pre»eDting  rich  natural  meadows.    The  rivers 

5V  miles.    Several  riverst,  and  numerous  minor  M aiti and  and  A ux  Stables,  a  large  branch  of  the 

streams,  descend  from  all  sides  to  level  the  bot-  Thames,  and  other  rivers  and  streams,  water  this 

turn  of  the  lake.     But  although  the  Maitland,  fine  dibtrict. 

Setern,  Moon,  and   French   river^f,  which   are        HYDRA,  island,  kingd.  Greece.     It  is  said 

those  most  worthy  of  being  enumerated,  flow  that  shocks  of  earthquake  often  occur  in  this 

in  ample  streams,  it  is  probable  that  they  do  neighbourhood,  and  there  is  an  account  of  one 

oat  together  pour  into  the  lake  more  water  than  at  Hydra  40  years  ago,  but  not  to  the  extent  of 

is  discharged  by  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary  alone,  one  which  has  taken  place  during  the  present 

The  shores  of  Lake  Huron  are  generally  barren  year  1837.    The  shock  was  felt  at  Athens  on 

and  broken,  especially  towards  the  N.,  where  a  the  20th  of  March ;  but  the  damage  was  much 

boM  ridge  of  hills,  called  the  Cloche  mountains,  greater  at  Hydra,  where  the  houses  are  mostly 

are  conspicuously  to  be  seen,  extending  about  of  stone,  and  all  more  or  less  injured  :  two  per- 

40  miles  along  the  coast,  and  exhibiting  dis-  sons  were  killed,  and  several  wounded.     After 

tinctly  three  or  four  lofty  summits.    Georgtana  the  shock*  an  intolerable  smell  of  sulphur  was 

bav,  a  vast  arm  of  Lake  Huron   on  the  NB.  perceived  for  some  minutes.  Similar  phenomena 

side,  lias  many  line  harbours.    The  principal  took  place  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Argolis,  in 

British  naval  station  in  Lake  Huron  is  Pene>  Met  liana,  and  Egina.    After  the  first  day  the 

tanguiiihine,  Lat.  44.  57.,  Long.  79.  33.,  in  the  shocks  continued    incessantly   in    the    Argolic 

SB.  bi^ht  of  Georgiana  bay,  within  Gloucester  peninsula;  and,  in  a  few  days,  above  70  had 

harbour:  it  is  sheltered    by  hills  of  sand  and  been  counted  at  Hydra.    The  vice-president  of 

roiled  blocks.  the  council  of  state  was  immediately  sent  bv  the 

HURON   TERRITORY,  tract,  Upper  Ca-  kingto  Hydra  to  take  pecuniary  assistance  to  the 

Bada,  situated  on  the  elevated  sooth-east  shore  poorer  classes,  and  to  propose  to  the  govern- 

of  the  above    lake,  in    the   [>ondon   district, ,  ment  the  best  means  of  affording  relief.     The 

between  Lat.   43.  10.  and   43.  53.  N«     About  terrified  inhabitants,  meantime,  abandoned  their 

4U  miles  at  its  nearest  point  from  the  head  of  half  ruined  town,  and  encamped  in  the  barracks, 

Lake  Ontario,  and   30  miles  from   the  north  under  sheds  and  tents ;  and  some  on  board  ships 

border  of  Lake  Erie,  is  situated  the  fine  tract  in  the  harbour.  It  is  feared  that  Hydra  will  never 

tpfmed  Huron  Territory,  and  belonging  to  the  recover  this   blow,  as   all  the  handsome  and 

Up(«r  Canada  Company.    It  is  of  a  triangular  well-built  houses  were  thrown  down  and  laid 

slia|ie,  the  base  60  miles  in  length,  resting  on  in  ruins. 
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icy  CAPE,  cape,  western  coast,  N.  America,  compass  as  to  leave  very  little  room  for  further 
diKovered  in  April,  1778.  Lat.  70.30.  N.  Long,  speculation  on  the  northern  limits  of  the  con- 
Kit  0.  w.  .  It  was  the  furthest  point  reached  by  tinent  of  America. 

captain  Cook,  and  has  been  recently  examined  by  1 N  DUS.    The  navigation  of  this  celebrated 

<s!figan  Beecheyin  the  Blossom,   'it  is  very  low,  river  has  lately  become  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

iBd  has  a  large  lake  at  the  back  of  it,  which  Lieutenant  Burnes  states  that  there  is  an  un- 

receives  the  water  of  a  considerable  river,  and  interruoted   navigation  of  the  Indus  from  the 

communicates  with  the  sea  through  a  narrow  sea  to  Lahore ;  and  the  distance,  by  the  course 

channel  much  encumbered  with  shoals.    The  of  the  river,  amounts  to  about  1000  British  miles, 

maioland    on    both  sides  of  Icy   cape,   from  The  Indu8,when  joined  by  the  Punjab  rivers,  never 

Wainright  inlet  on  one  side  to  Cape  Beaufort  shallows,  even  in  the  dry  seasons,  to  less  than 

on  the  other,  is  flat,  and  covered  with  swampy  15  feet,  and  seldom  preserves  so  great  a  breadth 

nosB.    It  presents  a  line  of  low  mud  cliffs,  be-  as  half  a  mile.   TheChenab,  or  Acescines,  has  a 

tween  which  and  a  shingly  beach,  that  every-  medial  depth  of  12  feet,  and  the  Ravee,  or  Hy- 

vfaere  forms  a  coast  line,  there  is  a  succession  of  draotes,  is  about  half  the  size  of  that  river.  This 

urrow  lakes,  capable  of  being  navigated   by  extensive  inland  navigation,  however,  can  only 

baidars  or  small  boats.    The  farthest  tongue  of  be  considered  traversable  to  the  boats  of  the 

Isod  which  was  reached  in  the  Blossom's  barge  country,  which  are  flat-bottomed,  and  do  not 

was  named  Point  Barrow.     It  lies  126  m.  to  the  draw  more  than  4  feet  of  water  when  heavily 

VB.  of  Icy  cape,  and  is  only  146  miles  from  the  laden.    The  largest  carry  about  75  tons  English, 

extreme  of  captain  Franklin's  discoveries  in  his  There  are  few  rivers  in  the  world  where  steam 

Pfogress  westward  from  the  Mackenzie   river,  might  be  used  with  better  effect  than  on  the 

oy  the  expedition  of  the  Blossom's  barge  about  Indus.     It  has  no  rocks  or  rapids  to  obstruct 

70  miles  were  added  to  the  geography  of  the  the  ascent,  and  the  current  does  not  exceed  two 

polar  regions;  and  the  distance  between  cap-  and  a  half  miles  an  hour.    The  voyage  upwards 

tain  Franklin's  discoveries  and   those'  of  the  to  i^ahore  occupied  60  days,  but  a  boat  may 

Blossom  has  been  brought  within  so   small  a  drop  down  fioni  Lahore  to  the  sea  in  15  days. 

SUPPLKIUNT.  N 
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By  ttm  latest  obeervationt  the  lndo<  m  taid  to  it  is  only  juat  to  state  that  the  moral  feeling  haa 
be  1700  miles  lorijp,  and  for  the  distance  of  780  kept  pace  with  external  progreasaon.  Id  ffae 
miles  there  is  sufficient  water  to  sail  a  200  ton  chief  town  of  each  island  is  a  central  school,  at 
vessel,  and  in  some  places  it  is  from  4  to  9  the  government  expense;  on  the  mutual  instrac- 
miles  wide.  Lieutenant  Burnes  found  the  In-  tion  plan,  for  teaching^  reading,  writing,  and 
dus  at  Tatta  ^Lat.  24.  4^,  Long.  68.  17.,  from  arithmetic;  in  these  schoob  the  village  scbool- 
the  sea  130  miles  distant)  670  yards  broad,  run-  masters  are  trained  in  the  method  of  matual 
ning  with  a  velocity  of  two  and  a  half  miles  an  instruction.  Besides  the  schools  maintained 
hour,  and  a  depth  of  15  feet.  These  data  give  at  the  public  expense,  there  are  in  each 
110,500  cubic  feet  per  second,  but  estimated  in  island  district  schools  on  the  same  plan  an  the 
April,  so  low  as  80,000  cjibic  feet  of  water  per  central,  where  similar  iustructioD  is  given,  the 
second.  It  exceeds  by  four  times  the  size  of  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  the  parents  of  the 
Ganges  in  the  dry  season,  and  nearly  equals  the  children.  Government  contributes  to  the  esta 
Mississippi :  the  much  greater  length  of  course  blishment  of  these  schools  by  fumishing  books, 
in  the  Indus,  its  tortuous  direction,  and  numerous  slates,  benches,  &&,  and,  where  no  suitable 
tributaries  among  towering  and  snowy  moun-  church  exists,  by  providing  a  achool-honae. 
tains,  (the  Sutledj  rises  in  I^e  Manosawvara  in  The  whole  of  the  establishment  for  education  is 
Tibet,  17)000  feet  above  the  sea,)  leads  to  such  under  the  general  direction  of  the  oommiaaifHi 
a  result.  The  slope  on  which  the  Indus  de-  for  public  instruction,  revised  and  improved  by 
soends  to  the  ocean  is  gentle,  the  average  rate  of  lord  Nugent.  A  collection  of  books,  originally 
current  being  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  founded  at  Messina  in  1810  by  Briti^li  officer^ 
when  the  Punjab  rivers  navigated  on  the  jour-  and  transferred  to  Corfu  by  them,  has,  ataee 
ney  to  Lahore  were  one  mile  in  excess  of  the  that  period,  gradually  iucreased  into  a  very  re- 
Indus.  While  the  Ganges  and  its  subsidiaries  spectable  library  of  several  thoaaand  volumes, 
take  their  origin  from  the  south  face  of  the  Hi-  containing  many  valuable  and  well  neleded 
malaya,  the  Indus  receives  the  torrents  of  either  books,  to  which  a  very  ready  access  is  at  ail 
side  of  that  massy  snow-girt  chain,  swollen  by  times  afforded.  All  military  and  naval  officers, 
the  showers  of  Cabool  and  the  rains  and  ice  of  officers  of  civil  departments,  Britbh  n-aidents, 
Chinese  Tartary.  and  respectable  inhabitants  may  become  mem- 

The  writer  of  an  article  in  the  Bombay  Cou-  bers  at  a  moderate  entrance  and  a  amall  aa- 

rier  states  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  real  secret  nual  or  monthly  subscription.    A  bible  acicsety 

of  the  ill  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the  a'as  instituted  in  the  summer  of  1819^  for  the 

opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  Indus  is  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  translation   of  the 

poverty  of  the  countnes  with  which  it  communi-  scriptures  into  the  Greek  language  witbost  note 

cates,  and  the  force  of  habit,  which  keeps  the  or  comment;  and  there  can  be  no  donbt  tbat 

little  trade  they  possess  in  the  channels  it  has  re-  much  good  will  be  derived  from  it  by  the  is- 

mained  in  for  a  length  of  time.    In  the  course  landers,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended, 

of  a  few  years,  however,  a  gradual  change  may  Agriculture  is  yet  extremely  rude,   and  the 

be  expected,  and  symptoms  of  it  are  even  now  instruments  of  tillage  as  primitive  probahly  as 

discernible.    Among  these,  the  importation  of  in  the  time  of  Ulysses.    The  olive*  which  is  the 

wool  from  Mekran  and  Candahar  is  one  of  the  principal   product,  flowera   in  April,  a&d   the 

most  important  and  promising.    This  valuable  fruit  is  ripe  in  October :  it  is  not  plucked  when 

staple,  which  has  only  recently  figured  in  the  ripe,  but  ia  allowed  to  fall  on  the  bare  groumi, 

trade  of  India,  may  be  obtained  in  vast  quan-  a  process  which  often  lasts  till  April.     Tbe  trees 

tities  in  the  countries  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  the  are  neither  regularly  pruned  nor  trenched,  and 

Indus.    The  demand  for  it  at  home  appears  to  they  are  thiddy  planted.    It  is  said  that  the 

be  nearly  unlimited,  and,  as  the  trade  with  produce  of  the  olive-trees,  thus  thickly  planted, 

them  has  been  opened,  it  will  rapidly  increase;  brings  more  money  to  the  proprietor  than   if 

and  when  it  becomes  of  more  magnitude  the  they  were  thinned,  and  the  ground  they  occupy 

advantages  of  the  Indus  for  carrying  it  on  will  otherwise  cultivated.    The  manufacture  of  oil 

be  more  appreciated,  especially  as  wool  is   a  is  the  principal  occupation,  and  the  machines  em- 

bulky  article,  upon  which  the  expenses  of  land-  ployed  in  it  are  of  the  rudest  construction.   Hie 

carriage  tell  most  seriously.  olives  are  -generally  pressed  under  a  perpen- 

lON IAN  ISLANDS.  These  islands,  though  dicular  stone-wheel,  which  revolves  in  a  laige^ 
nominally  a  republic  under  the  protection  of  sixed  horizontal  stone  of  a  circular  form,  some- 
Great  Britain,  yet  may  be  much  more  correctly  what  hollowed  in  the  centre.  In  1835,  a  steam- 
considered  a  British  dependency.  See  in  the  engine,  with  hydraulic  presses  for  the  squeemng 
Supplement  an  account  of  each  under  the  ar*  of  the  olives,  and  with  four  pairs  of  stones  ar- 
ticles, CoRvu,  Ckphalonia,  Ckrioo,  Paxo,  Santa  tached  for  the  grinding  of  com,  was  sent  out  to 
Mauka,  Ithaca.  The  character  of  the  lonians  Corfu.  Salt  is  manufactured  exteoaively  by 
has  been  severely  stigmatised  as  the  lowest  in  £u-  evaporation  under  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Soap 
rope  ;  and,  as  long  as  they  remained  under  the  and  leather  are  prepared,  but  of  a  coarse  kind, 
Venetian  power,  little  or  no  improvement  could  and  not  to  any  great  extent.  Currants,  ori^nally 
be  expected.  On  the  commission  of  crime  in  the  introduced  from  the  Morea,  are  grown  in  tbe 
islands,  the  perpetrators  were  received  with  open  isles  of  Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca,  but 
arms  by  these  people,  where  they  remained  principally  in  the  first.  The  plant  ia  a  vine  of 
until  they  had  amassed  sufficient  wherewith  to  small  size  and  delicate  nature,  the  cultivation 
purchase  oblivion,  bringing,  on  their  return,  of  which  requires  much  care.  The  currants  are 
the  evil  habits  acquired  during  years  of  lioen-  gathered  towards  September,  and,  after  being 
tiousness :  the  state  thus  encouraged  the  worst  carefully  picked,  are  thrown  singly  upon  a  stone- 
crimes  by  the  sale  of  impunity.  With  their  oc-  floor,  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  open  air.  Tbe 
cupation  by  the  British  a  brighter  period  com-  drying  process  may  occupy  a  fortnight^  or  longer 
menced :  improvements  rapidly  advanced  ;  and  if  the  weather  be  not  favourable. 
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Hie  staple  exporte  from  these  isluids  are  oil,  of  moontaiDa  runDing  in    ao    irre|^1ar  ridge 

currants,  valonia,  wine,  80a^»  and  salt.    The  B.  and  w.    Vathi,  the  port,  is  little  more  than 

first  is  produced  in  great  abundance  in  Corfu  and  a  single  street  upwards  of  a  mile  long,  contain- 

Paxo,  and  in  a  less  quantity  in  Zante,  Santa  in^  from  3000  to  4000  inhabitants,  the  houses 

Maura,  and  Cephalonia.     It  is  calculated  that  built  of  stone,  and  the  town  remarkable  for  its 

the   average    quantity  of   currants    produced  health  and  cleanliness.    The  alleged  site  of  the 

during  the  four  years  ending  with  1832  has  been#  ancient  capital  of  Ulysses  is  to  the  SB.  of  the 

19,686300  lbs.  a-year :    the  export  has  been  present  town :  immense  masses  of  stone  indi- 

17,885,300  lbs.    it  appears,  from  the  accounts  cate  the  spot,  as  does  also  the  situation  of  se^ 

laid  before  the  finance  committee,  that,  in  1826,  yeral  gateways ;  and  occasionally  a  suburb  flank* 

tiiere  were  exported  from  the  islands  176,974  lbs.  ing  the  walls  are  distinctly  observed.    Near  this 

of  valonia,  32,062  casks  of  wine,  and  723,646  lbs*  place  several  sepulclires  have  been  discovered 

of  soap.    The  trade  with  England  is  but  of  very  and  opened;   and  numerous  coins,  bracelets, 

lioiited  extent-*-a  consequence,  principally,  of  bronxe  figures,  chains,  and  other  articles  of  ex- 

the  enormous  duty  on  currants.    During  the  quisite  workmanship  obtained.    An  entire  body 

]^  1831,  England  imported  from  the  Ionian  was  found  in  one  of  these  catacombs,  having  the 

■slands  162,363  cwts.  of  currants,  22^  tons  of  head  encircled  by  a  gold  coronet,  the  arms  and 

fustic,  251  cwts.  of  flax,  100,242  gallons  of  olive  leg«  embraced  with  solid  bands  of  gold,  and  an 

oil^  7461  cwts.  of  valonia,  and  898  gallons  of  emerald  ring  of  great  value  was  taken  off  one  of 

wine.    The  real  or  declared  value  of  the  articles  the  fingers.     The  cave  wherein   Ulysses  was 

of  British  produce  and  manufacture  exported  to  placed,  whilst  sleeping,  by  the  Phseacians,  as 

them  durine  the  same  year  amounted  to  only  mentioned  by  Homer,  is  situated  at  a  small 

£50,883.    The  total  value  of  the  imports  from  distance  below  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 

all  countries  in '1831  is  estimated  at  £510,753,  Like  the  other  Ionian  isles,  Ithaca  is  a  mass  of 

and  that  of  the  exports  at  £248,058.    But  a  con-  secondary  limestone.    The  soil,  as  maybe  ex- 

siderable  part  of  the  imports  is  not  destined  for  pected,  is  exceedingly  stony ;  and  the  declivities, 

the  oottsomprion  of  tlie  islands,  but  is  sent  where  the  vine  and  currant  are  cultivated,  ao 

thitfacr  merely  as  a  convenient  entrepot,  being  great  as  to  require  terracing  the  earth,  so  as  to 

iatended  for  the' supply  of  the  contiguous  pro-  resemble  the  benches  of  a  theatre.    The  orange, 

viaces  of  Greece  and  Turkey.    The  amount  of  lemon,  and  citron  flourish,  as  does  also  the  oak, 

apofts  defends  materially  on  the  circumstance,  which  produces  the  valonia  or  acorn,  used  by 

whether  the  year  be  one  in  which  there  is  or  is  woollen  dyers  to  retain  the  colour  of  their  cloth, 

ootagood  cropof  olives«  The  climate  of  Ithaca  is  mild;  and  although 

ITHACA,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  distant  the  temperature  is  liable  to  frequent  variations, 

from  the  mainland  ot  Acarnania  about  15  miles  they  are  not  of  a  very  extensive  range.    The 

at  the  nearest  point ;  somewhat  more  than  30  Ithacans  are  hardy  sailors,  and,  in  proportion  to 

■iles  distant,  in  a  8B.  direction,  lies  the  open-  the  size  of  their  isles,  have  a  good  deal  of  ship- 

iag  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.    The  shape  is  ir-  ping.    Several  islands,  or  islets,  and  rocks,  lie 

regular,  the  extreme  length  from  N.  to  8.  being  in  the  channel  between  Ithaca  and  the  con- 

18  milea ;   extreme   breiulth  5  miles,   but,   in  tinent,  forming  part  of  the  territories  of  the 

some  places,  not  more  than  one  mile  and  a  half ;  former,  the  chief  of  which  is  Kalamos,  near  the 

its dreumfereDce  about  30 miles;  and  its  area  mainland.     Ithaca  sends  one  member  to  the 

44  square  miles.    The  appearance  of  Ithaca  is  senate  at  Corfu,  and  has  its  municipality  fox  the 

aapreposaesaing,  the  whole  Island  being  a  man  management  of  local  affairs. 


J. 

JALOFS.    This  race  of  people  of  Western        JAMAICA.      This    beautiful    isle,    happily 

Africa,  who  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  that  in-  screened   by  Cuba  and   Hispaniola  from   the 

land   territory  which  intervenes    between    the  tempestuous  winds  of  the  Atlantic,  and  peculi- 

Gambia   and    the  Senegal,    are  subject  to  a  arly  adapted    for  an  extensive  and   profitable 

powerful  inland  prince  called  Burb-y-Jalof,  who  commerce  with  the  adjacent  continent,  by  reason 

Doasts  of  himself  as  anciently  the  sole  ruler  in  of  the  number  and  disposition  of  its  excellent 

this  part  of  Africa.    The  Jalofs,  though  of  a  havens,   is  one  of  our  most  valuable  colonies. 

deep  black  complexion,    and  with  a  decided  When  viewed  at  a  distance  from  Point  Morant 

negro  feature,  are  considered  a  handsome  race,  (the  southernmost  high  land  on  the  coast),  the 

Their  hair  is  crisped  and  woolly ;    they  have  appearance  of  this  island  is  splendid ;  the  Blue 

thick  lipa,  and  a  nose  rather  round  ;  they  are  Mountains  appear  above  the  stratum  of  clouds, 

carelesa  and  idle,  but  honest,  hospitable,  ge-  and  steep  cliffs  descend  abruptly  to  the  sea. 

necous,  faithful,  and  brave.    Their  language  is  From   Fort  Morant  to  Port  Royal,  there  is  a 

poor,  but  soft  and  agreeable,  and  easy  to  learn,  narrow  spit  of  land  called  the  Palisades,  com- 

Their  numerical  system  is  a  perpetual  repetition  posed  of  sand,  overgrown  with  nriangroves;  be- 

of  the  first  five  numbers,  and  it  becomes  very  hind  this  is  the  harbour  of  the  chief  commercial 

complicated  after  ten.    They  boast  of  their  an-  town  (Kingston),  situated  on  a  gentle  slope  of 

tiqaity,  and,  io  many  respects,  excel  their  neigh-  about  one  mile  in  length.    See  Kingston,  vol.  iii. 

hours:  their  language  is  softer  and  more agreea-  Upwards  of  200  rivers  have  been  found  in  this 

Ue;  they  manufacture  finer  cotton-cloth,  and  island;  few,  however  (owing  to  the  hill  and  dale 

give  it  a  superior  dye.    They  rival  the  Moors  nature  of  the  country),  are  navigable  for  vessels 

ia  boiaemanship,  and  are  fearless  and  expert  of  auy   burden,  though  they  might  bo  made 

hooters.  so  by  means  of  locks,  &c.    Black  river,  which 

w  2 
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fows  for  the  most  part  through  a  flat  country,  Worhl:  certain  it  U,  that  at  an  early  period  it 

19  the  deepest  and  teabt  rapid.    The  othor  chief  was  extensively  cultivated  by  the  Spaniards  io 

rivers  nre  the  Ri<  ("obre,  Rio  Miuho,  Martha*  Jamaica.    The  quantity  of  sugar  now  made  in 

brie.   White,  Ginger,    Great  river.    &c.      The  the  island  is  very  great;  and   the  importation 

precipitate  current  of  the  streams  renders  them  into  Great  Britain  has  for  some  years  averaired 

the   better   adapted    for   nipchaniral    |vurpo.ses.  1,400.000  cwts.,  which,  rated  m>  low  as  21t.  per 

Springs  are  extremely   numerous,   even  in  the  ^wt.,  would  give  nearly  £1,500.000  sterlini;.  The 

))ighe?«t  mountains  about  Kingston,  and  on  the  N.  Jamaica  sugar  is  of  a  very  fine  quality.    The 

side  they  are  generally  impregnated  with  caica-  quantity  of  rum  made  from  the  bugrar  is  also  very 

reous  earth,  and  in  the  latter  stalactites  are  met  great ;   the  annual  average  exportation  to  Enc- 

with.    The  Jamaica  shore  has  IG  secure  havens,  land  may  be  taken  at  3,500,00(1  gallons,  vtitch 

besides  30   bays,    roads,  ur  shipping  stations,  may  be  estimated  in  value  at  £1.000,000  aterlin^. 

which  afford  good  anchorage.    There  aie  several  Of  coff*^  of  exoeileut  quality  the  quantity  gruva 

military  stations,  &c.  in  Jamaica.  e*>pecinlly  on  in  Jamaica  is  very  great;  and  the  importation 

the  8.  side  of  the  island,  uhere  four  out  of  five  into  Great  Britain  nearly  20,000,000  Itw.  yearly, 

regiments  are  stationed*    The  princ  pal  of  these  which,  at  the  low  value  of   \§.   per  pound,  is 

are.  Fort  Augusta;  Park  Camp,  which  contains  another  million  sterling.     Cotton,  indigo,  and 

theonly  government  bar  rdcks  in  Jamaica;  Stoney  cocoa,  were  atone  time  extcusively  cultivated; 

Hill  garrison,  capable  of  holding  500  men  ;  Port  but  they   have   principally  ^iriven  place  to  the 

Antunio,   &c.      Falmbuth.  or   Marthse-br^,    15  foregoing  staples  of  the  isUin  J.    Various  dra«», 

niile.4  B.  of  Montego  Bay,  has  a  shiall  fort  at  dye-stuffs,  end  spices,  are  of  excellent  qqaliiy. 

Point  Palmetto.     Monte^o  Bay,  situated  at  the  Aloes,  cochineal,  spikenrtid.  canelhi,    li4uorioi>- 

foot  of  a  rang^e  of  mountciins  has  barracks  for  root,  castor  oil  nut,  vaniiia,  popper,  arrow-rout, 

100  men.     Savannah  Ic  Mar  is  a  fine  tstation,  ginger,    ipecacuanha,  scinmuny,  jalap,  cassia, 

in   the  midst  of    a  highly  cultivated   country,  eupliorbia,  senna.  &c.,  ali  uttest  the  fruitfuinews 

Port  Royal,  the   fortifications  of  which  are^ex-  and  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  climate.    Tlie 

tremely  strong,  has  a  harbour  capable  of  contain-  cultivated  vegetables  of  Europe  arrive  at  great 

ing  1000  large  ships.     Spanish  Town,  the  capital  perfection.     Maize  is  the  principal  com  grown, 

of  Jamaica,  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  an  and,  together  with  calavances,  the  yam  and  sweet 

extensive  plain,  distant   from   the  sea  at  Port  potatoe,  cassava,  &c.,  forms  the  chief  food  of  the 

Roval  harbour  six  mtles.     Sec  Spanish  Town.  negroes.     Various  grasses  thrivM,   but   Guint4 

'f  he  soil  of  Jamaica  is  generally  deep  and  fertile,  grass  abounds ;  and,  in  consequence  of  its  indis- 
rn  the  N.  of  a  chocolate' colour,  in  other  parts  a  pensable  importance  in  feeding  the  cattle  that 
brierht  yellow,  and  everywhere  remarkable  fur  a  supply  manure  for  t'le  sugar  plantations,  it  is  con- 
shining  surface  when  first  turned  up,  and  for  sidered  next  in  importance  to  the  sugar  cane.  The 
staining  the  skin  like  paint,  when  wetted ;  it  ap-  vegetables,  are  pot..toes  (Irish  and  sweei),yaBa» 
pears  to  be  a  chalky  marl,  containing  a  large  cassava,  peas  and  lK;ans  of  every  variety,  arti- 
proportion  of  calcareous  matter ;  there  is  a  soil  chokes,  beet  root,  carrots  and  parsnips,  cucum- 
in  the  island  termed  brick  mould,  which  is  deep  hers  and  tomatoes,  i  adtshes,  celery,  choco,  ochro, 
and  mellow,  on  a  retentive  under  strata;  this,  Lima  bean,  Indian  kale.  <alalue,  various  salads, 
.  next  to  the  ash  mould  of  St.  Chriiitopher's,iscon-  cabbage  trees  ('200  feet  hi|;ii),  &c.,  all  flourish  in 
sidered  the  best  soil  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  abundance;  every  month  presents  afresh  colls- 
Htigar-cane.  The  lead  ore  of  Jamaica  is  ex-  tion  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  some  species 
treinelv  rich,  and  heavily  impregnated  with  silver;  are  at  maturity  all  the  year  round.  The  jbresd- 
Heviral  varieties  have  been  found,  and,  indeed,  fruit  tree,  cocoa-nut,  plantain,  and  l.iiiana^  alii- 
worked,  at  Liguana,  where  also  striated  antimony  gator  pear,  the  delicious  mellow  fig,  pine,  cu^hev- 
is  obtained ;  in  the  lower  mountains  of  Liguana  papaw,  and  custard  apples,  oranges,  lime,  lemoo, 
every  variety  of  copper  ore  is  in  profusion,  in  mango,  grape,  guava,  pomegranate,  soursop. 
particular  the  green  and  livid,  and  the  shining  shaddock,  plumii,  tan^annd,  melon,  wall,  and 
dark  copper  ores.  *  The  heat  of  Jamaica  is  by  no  chestnut,  mulberry,  olive,  date,  citron,  and  many 
means  so  fearful  as  has  been  represented ;  even  other  delicious  fruits,  all  arrive  at  perfection, 
on  the  coast  it  is  temperate,  the  medium  at  The  native  and  exotic  grasses  are  excellent 
Kingston  throughout  the  year  being  80^  Fahren-  for  cattle  and  horses,  in  particular  that  called 
heit.  and  the  minimum  70°.  As  the  country  is  the  Scotch  grass,  which  vegetates  rapidly,  and 
ascended  the  temperature  of  course  decreases;  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  with  long 
14  miles  from  Kingston,  where  the  elevation  is  and  juicy  joints. 

4200  feet,  the  average  range  is  55^  to  65°  Fah-  Of  trees,  Jamaica  possesses  a  great  variety; 

renheit,  the  minimum  in  winter  44°,  and  a  fire  in  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  which  is  the  pimento, 

the  evenings  is  not  only  agreeable  but  necesnai  y.  which   flourishes    spontaneously,  and   in  great 

On   the    southern   side  of  the  bland,  the  sea  abundance  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island.     It  has 

breeze  from  the  south-eastward  conies  on  in  the  been  known  to  grow  to  the  height  of  30  or  40 

morning,  and  gradually  increases  till  noon,  when  feet,  exceedingly  straight,  and  a  single  tree  will 

it  is  Mtrongest;  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  produce   150  lbs.  of  the  raw,  or  100  lbs.  of  the 

afternoon  its  force  diminishes,  and,  in  general,  it  dried  fruit.    The  trumpet-tree  grows  from  30  to 

eiiti I  ely  ceases  by  fiveo^clock.    That  the  climate  40  feet  high,  its  trunk  and  branches  are  hollowed 

is  not  inimical  to  the  human  constitution  is  evi-  and  divided  with  membraneous  septae  like  the 

dent  from  the  long  lives  and  good  health  which  bamboo;  it  produces  an  agreeable  fruit,  like  our 

Europeans  and  negroes  enjoy  who  live  tempe-  strawberry,  tlie  strong  and  fibrous  bark  is  used 

lately.  for  cordage,  and  the  light  trunks  are  for  bark 

It  is  diflicult  to  say,  whether  the  sugar  cane  logs,  &c    The  attention  of  the  planters  is  being 

is  indigenous  to  the  Antilles,  or  whether,  as  some  now  turned  to  the  cultivation  of  other  vegetable 

suppose,  it  was  introduced  from  the  Canaries  into  productions.    The  sun-fiower  is  a  plant  of  pecu- 

Uispaniola,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  New  liar  beauty,  and  which,  if  caltivated  with  atteii- 
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tion,  may  be  rendered  valuable  in  a  pecuniary  bench,  common  pleas,  and  exchequer  (and  insol- 
point  of  view.      Its  fecundity  in   this  climate  vent   debtors),  in   England,  taken,  collectively, 
renders  it  far  preferable  to  corn  for  the  common  and  it  has  also  the  exclusive  power  of  hearings 
porposes  of  food  for  poultry ;  and  when  mixed  and  deciding:  on  informations  fur  the  breach  of 
With  corn   in   the  proportion  of  a  pint  to  two  any  act  of  parliament  or  assembly,  relating  to 
qosrts,  it  is  valuable  as  a  nutritious  food  for^  trade    and    navigation.      The    several    inferior 
hones.  courts  of  common  pleas  in  the  island  of  Jamaica 
When  the  New  World  was  discovered,  Jamaica  have  jurisdiction  over  all   causes  (wherein  any 
had  eight  varieties  of  quadrupeds,  the  agouti,  freehold  is  not  concerned),  to  the  value  of  £20 
peccari,  amiadiUo,  opossum,  racoon,  musk-rat,  with  costs,  and  no  more;  but,  by  the  aid  of  ajus- 
atco,  and  monkey;  of  these,  only  the  first  and  ticias  from  the  chancellor,  who  is  the  governor, 
last  remain':  all  the  domesticated    animals  of  theymay  hold  pleas  to 'any  amount.  Themi|itary 
Eorope  thrive,  and  are  found  to  multiply  fast,  establishment  of  the  island  generally  comprises 
There  are   many  varieties  of  beautiful  lizards,  the  head  quarters  of  four  European  regiments  of 
iod  the  feathered  tribe  is  exceedingly  nume-  the  line;  one  West  India  regiment,  composed  of 
lous,  and  some  (especially  the  parrot),  of  fine  Caffres,  or  West  Coast  African  negroes;  a  strong 
plomage.     Of  the  wild  fowl,  the  most  delicious  detachment  of  artillery ;  altogether  comprising 
aie  the  ring-duve  and  rice-biid  of  South  Carolina,  about  3000  men:  and  of  colonial  militia,  from 
which,  after  fattening  on  the  rice  there,  arrive  in  16,000  to  18.000  men  of  arms. 
Jamaica  in  countless  numbers  in  October,  to  feed  The  trade  of  this  important  island  is  very  con- 
on  the  Guinea  grass.       Epicures  compare  the  siderable,  and  principally  ojnfincd  to  the  mother 
plump  and  juicy  flesh  of  this  delicacy  to  the  Or-  country.    In   1830,  the.  total   shipping  inwards 
tolan.    The  rivers  and  sea-coast  abound  in  fish  was  715  vessels,  and   120,721  tons;  outwardn 
of  various   quality,  and  there  are  several  salt  690  vessels,  and  130.747  tons,  employing  alto- 
ponds,  which,  if  attended  to,  might  render  the  gether  about    15,000  seamen.    The  amount  of 
planters   in   a   great  measure    independent  of  sugar,  rum,  and  other  produce  exported  from  the 
supplies  of  salt  fish  from  Europe.    The  silver,  islandof  Jamaica  for  the  year  1829  was  as  follows: 
black,  and  Tel 'ow snakes  are  numerous,  except-  sugar,    91,150   hogsheads;    rum,  36,931    poll- 
ing the  former;  the  yellow  is  considered  good  cheonsj    ginger,  319  bajp ;' pimento,  6,069,127 
eating  by  the  negroes:   the  alligator,  together  pounds;  coHee,  18  955,722  pounds, 
with  varieties  of  lizards,  guanas,  and  chameleons,  The  efforts  for  the  extension  of  religion  have 
are  natives  of  the  isle.     It  is  impossible  to  state  been  very  considerable.   .In  regard  to  the  estab- 
with  accuracy  the  actual  population  of  Jamaica;  lished  church,  a  great  ejpense  has  been  incurred 
the  census  has  not  been  completed  ;  by  some  it  by  the  colonial  government  for  that  purpose  ; 
i<  Slid  that  the  population  of  the  island  is  half  a  namely,  nearly  £'25,000  per  annum.  The  bishop 
nnljion.     In  1833,  the  return  of  the  number  of  of  Jamaica  (whose  see  extends  over  the  Bahamas 
sla^'ft  in  the  island  was  as  follows:  Middlesex,  and  Honduras)  has  £4000  sterling  per  annum, 
121,194;   Surrey,  74,286;  Cornwall,  107,152—  and  the   archdeacon  £2000  ditto.     There  are 
Total,  302,632. '  By  some,  the  number  of  whites  21  rectors,  and  altogether  of  clergymen  of  tl>e 
is  estimated   at  35,000  j  of  maroons,  there  are  established  church,  57.    The  ministers  of  other 
ahoat  1200  in  Jamaica.     It  has  been  asserted  denominations  may  be  looked  upon  entirely  in 
that  the  act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  the  light  of  missionaries  from  this  country.  The 
institution  of  the  apprentice  system,  has  in  great  Scotch  Presbyterians    are    in    number  4,  the 
Baeasnre  failed  to  produce  the  beneficial  effects  Wesleyans  about  24,  the   Baptists  16,   and  the 
anticipated,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  grant  Moravians  8.    The  established  church  clergy  are 
from  ihe  British  government  of  £20,000,000  as  a  paid  partly  by  a  stipend,  and  partly  by  fees ;  the 
compensation.  missionaries  are  supported  entirely  by  voluntary 
Jamaica  is  ruled  by  a  governor,  or  captain-ge-  contributions,  chiefly  trom  England.     From  the 
aeril  (appointed   by  the  crown),    aided    by  a  printed  reiwrts  of  the  different  societies,  it  ap- 
ooQndl  of  twelve,  somewhat  similar  to  the  house  pears  'that  very  beneficial  effects  have  resulted 
of  lords;  and  a  house  of  assembly  answering  to  from  the   labours   of  these  indefatigable  men. 
the  house  of  commons.    The  council  is  generally  The    practice    of   indiscriminate    concubinage 
appointed  by  the  king,  through  the  secretary  of  among  the  slaves   has   been  very  considerably 
■tate  for  the  colonies,  from  among  the  most  reduced,  *and  marriages  in  great  numbers  have 
Kspectablecolonists,  who  are  rx  0/^10,  justices  of  been  contiacted,  under  the  sanction  of  the  mis- 
the  peace.     The  lieutenant-governor,  chief  jus-  sionaries.    A  very  considerable  number  of  the 
tire,  attorney  general,  and  the  bishop,  are  all,  eje  slaves  have  been  received  into  communion  with 
"#fi9.  members  of  the  council,  each  member  of  the  different  churches  and  congregations;  Sun- 
wbich  is  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  his  majesty,  day-schools  have  been  established  for  the  chil- 
Tbe  assembly  consists  of  45  members;  each  of  dren  of  the  apprentices,  who  are  now  free;  and 
the  parishes  sending  two   representatives,  and  during  the   present  year  (1637),  a  large  day- 
Spanish  Town,  Kingston,  and  Port  Royal  one  ad-  school  has  been  opened,  which  will  contain  250 
ditional  member  eiu:h.  Thegeneral  assembly  are  children,  who  are  instructed    on    the    Biiti>h 
the  representatives  of,  and  chosen  by,  the  people,  system. 

and  correspond  with  the  British  house  of  com-  JAYSULMEER,  territory,  Ilindoostan,  prov. 

ffloas,  and  its  utmost  duration  is  seven  years.  Ajmeer,  bounded  to  the  B.,«.,  and  SB.,  by  Jood- 


The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of    poor ;  to  the  sw.  it  has  the  territories  of  the 
the  council,  may,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion    Ameers  of  Sinde,  to  the  NW.  is  the  country  of 


hoth  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  supreme  cour^  is     India,  till  lately  very  little  known  to  Europeans. 
co-extensive  with  those  of  the  courts  of  king's     It  occupies  a  space  of  about  20,000  square  miles; 
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i%  IS  a  oonntry  of  an  oblong,  but  irregular  shape,  sides,  which  are  each  about  900  yards,  to  the  \r. 
with  the  f^reatest  length  from  NB.  to  SB.,  which  and  N.  It  is  a  mass  of  towers,  built  of  bard, 
may  be  estimated  at  180  miles.  Its  avera^^e  squared  stone,  tapering  to  the  top.  and  which 
breadth  is  60  miles.  It  is  comprised  between  are  studded  over  every  acclivity  of  Che  hill 
the  parallel  of  Lat.  25.  and  28.  N.  and  meridians  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  curtain.  In  ail 
of  Long.  69.  and  72.  B.  This  country  is  the  resi-  places,  this  mass  of  fort  ilicatioos  is  double,  and  io 
dence  of  the  Bhattee  tribe  of  Rajpoots,  and  is  some  places  treble,  and  even  quadruple.  It  is 
ruled  by  a  chief  of  the  body,  called  Rawul.  The  built  on  a  rock  nbout  80  or  100  feet  higher  tbao 
principality  of  Jaysulmeer  is  barren  and  un-  the  city.  There  is  but  one  entrance,  which  is 
productive,  with  little  arable  land;  but  there  is,  on  the  N.  side,  and  leading  through  four  narrow 
nevertheless,  a  distinction  of  a  marked  nature  and  strong  gates.  Some  of  the  towers  are  40 
between  it  and  the  Thurr,  or  desert,  which  sur-  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  works  are  corn- 
rounds  it.  The  one  is  rocky  and  the  other  sandy,  pleted  with  Arm  and  substantial  masonry.  The 
Jaysulmeer,  in  general,  has  an  uneven  surface,  rock  is  scarped,  and  built  up  at  the  weak  points; 
and  is  covered  with  low  rocks.  Cultivation  is  altogether  it  is  a  place  of  considerable  streogitk. 
most  scanty;  there  was  scarcely  a  field  for  40  The  city  and  fort  are  surrounded  by  a  wall,  but 
miles,  nor  would  more  »than  a  third  of  the  land  it  is  a  most  inferior  line  of  defence,  consisting  of 
admit  of  tillage.  The  parts  which  are  culti-*  merely  a  rampart  of  loose  stones,  about  20  feet 
vated,  yield  good  crops  of  the  coarser  grains,  such  high.  In  some  places,  it  is  even  buried  by  the 
as  bajree  and  moong,  which  form  the  food  of  the  sand  that  has  been  blown  from  the  de:sert.  l^e 
inhabitants.  The  soil  of  Jaysulmeer,  where  the  city  is  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  of  an 
aand-hillsdo  not  run  in  upon  it,  is  alight,  clayey  oval  but  irregular  shape,  overlooked,  to  tlieN., 
sand  ;  when  it  sufficiently  covers  the  rocks,  it  by  a  rocky  ridge,  which  runs  in  upon  the  'town, 
affords  tolerable  crops.  The  district  is  better  and  over  which  the  wall  runs.  To  the  8 B.  there 
suited  for  pasture  than  agriculture,  but  neither  is  a  spacious  tank,  and  on  all  other  sides  Jaysul- 
herds  nor  flocks  are  abundant.    The  cattle  are  meer  is  open. 

not  of  a  superior  quality ;  the  sheep  are  small,  and        J  ERBI,  or  JaanA,  island,  North  Africa,  ktagd. 
resemble  more  the  animal  of  Europe  than  Asia.  Tunis.     Lat.  33.  SO.N.    Long.  II.  10.  b.     It  lies 
'hiere  are  some  merchants  of  opulence  resident  to  the  B.  of  Tunis,  and  is  separated  from  thecon- 
at  Jajrsulmeer.     From  20,000  to  25,000  maunds  tinent  only  by  a  narrow  channel,  not  navigahlei 
of  opium  pass  annually  through  the  country  to  The  inhabitants,  amountingto  more  than  31,000, 
Sinde,  from  which  it  i^  exported,  by  Kurrachee  are  considered  as  by  far  the  most  indoatrioas  and 
Bunder,  to  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Demaun.  well  disposed  under  his  highness's  govemmeat. 
Sulphur,  assafoetida,  rice,  and  tobacco,  are  the  The  manufacture  of  shawls,  linen,  and  woollea 
return   articles  of  transit  from    Sinde.      From  cloths  have  prospered  here  uncommonly,  and  are 
Malwa,  it  receives  indigo  and   cloths,  chiefly  generally  esteemed  as  the  best  in  all   Barbary. 
cotton ;  from  Jeypoor  and  Delhi,  sugar ;  also.  Its  communication  with  the  interior  has   also 
iron  and  brass  from  Nagore ;    and  as  e^'erything  added  much  to  its  opulence:    Jerbi  has  long 
depends  on  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  that  been  a  bone  of  contention  between  Algiers  and 
no  suspension  of  trade,  and  consequently  de-  Tunis.    Large  quantities  of  live  stock  are  coca- 
crease  of  revenue,  may  arise,  the  Rawul  of  Jay-  sionally  sent  to  Malta  from  this  island,  together 
sulmeer  has  a  great  inducement  to  live  at  peace,  with  other  articles  of  commerce.     The  aochor- 
The  revenues  of  Jaysulmeer  are  inconsiderable,  age  is  very  good  during  the   sammer,  .but  ex- 
something  under  two  lacs  of  rupees  yearly,  and  posed  in  the  winter  months, 
more  than  half  of  this  sum  is  derived   from        JOHN'S,  St.  co.  British  North  America,  prt>v. 
transit  duties.    The  capital  is  Jaysulmeer;  see  New  Brunswick;  bounded  s.  and  bb.  by  the  Bay 
the  next  article.  The  smaller  towns  and  villages,  of  Fundy;  on  the  N.  and  N\v.  by  the  King's 
particularly  those  near  the  capital,  have  a  re-  County;  on  the  B.  by  Westmoreland;  and  on  the 
marKable  appearance,  and  look  at  ^a  distance  W.  by  Charlotte  County.    St.  John's  is  the  cap. 
like  forts,  wnich  theyinaybe,  in  some  degree,  See  the  next  article.    The  coast  along  the  Fundy 
considered,  for  they    are  'terrace-roofed  stone  shore  is  almosta  series  of  barren  rocks,  partial 
buildings,  so  disposed,  with  regard  to  each  other,  larly  in  the  large  parish  of  St.  Martin;  but, 
as  to  make  an  excellent  defence,  and  present  a  owing  to  the  contiguity  of  the  capital,  it  is  care- 
wall  of  some  length  and  thickness  on  all  sides  of  fully  cultivated,  and  presents  a  smiling  appear^ 
the  village.    The  scarcity  of  wood  in  the  country,  ance  inland. 

unless  of  a  stunted  description,  has  made  the  JOHN'S,  St.  city, British  North  America,  dip. 
inhabitants  erect  their  houses  of  stone,  which  is  of  the  above  oo.,on  riv.  St.  John;  is  the  emporium 
not  common  in  India.  The  conical  gras3  huts  of  the  inland  trade  of  a  great  part  of  the  pro- 
of the  desert  are  found  in  Jaysulmeer.  There  vince.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  on  a  rugged, 
is  no  town  of  any  sixe  in  the  district,  except  the  rocky,  and  uneven  peninsula,  projectiDK  into  tbe 
capital.  Beecumpoor  is  the  largest.  harbour,  with  numerous  public  buildings  of 
J  A  YSULMEEk,  cap.  of  the  above  principality,  stone,  brick,  or  wood.  A  court-house,  churdb, 
is  situated  in  Lat.  26.  56.  Pop.  20,000.  The  and  bank,  of  stone,  are  particularly  remarkabie^ 
city  is  handsome ;  its  houses  are  lofty,  and  even  for  their  excellent  structure.  Being  an  inoorpo- 
spacious,  terrace-roofed,  and  built  entirely  of  a  rated  city,  St.  John's  is  governed  by  a  mavcff, 
hard,  yellow  kind  of  marble,  which  is  sometimes  aldermen,  and  commonalty,  who  have  an  aaiiaal 
elegantly  carved.  The  streets  are  wide  for  an  revenue  of  £2000  at  their  disposal,  for  the  ias- 
eastern  city,  and  some  regularity  has  been  oh-  provement  of  the  city,  whose  population  amoaxits 
served  in  laying  them  out  The  fort,  or  castle,  to  about  10,000.  The  harbour  is  easy  ofeDtrancc, 
of  Jaysulmeer,  which  crowns  a  rocky  hill  on  the  capacious,  and  safe,  with  a  lighliiouse  on  a  «iiiaII 
south-western  angle  of  the  city,  has  a  most  com-  island  (Partridge),  about  the  centre  of  the*  en- 
inanding  and  magnificent  appearance.  It  is  tri-  trance, 
angular  in  shape,  presentmg  the  two  longest        JOODPOOR,  or  MARWUt,  ter.  Hindooatui, 
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prov.  Ajmeer.    lieutenant  Burnes,  in  his  recent  most  of   the  individuals.     He,  however,  hat 

•urvev  of  the  countries  <»n  the  N\V.  frontier  of  seized  lands  frommanyof  the  younger  branches, 
India,  has  particularly  described  this  district,  which  has  rendered  him  exceedingly  unpopular 
He  says  it  is  one  of  the  largest  dominions  now    with  the  Rajpoots. 

ruled  by  any  native  prince,  in  India«    It  has  a        It  is  said  that  the  raja  of  Joodpoor  can  bring 
rrral  among  the  Rajpoot  states,  in  the  neigh-  into  the  field,  on  an  occasion  of  common  danger, 
bouiiDg  territory  of  Jeypoor,  but  the  rajas  of  not  less  than  GU.OOO  men,  exclusive  of  mercena- 
that  country,  thourh  possessing  an  equal  re-  ries  entertained  by  himself.   The  Rajpoots  com- 
vraoe,  are  more  arcuroscribed   in  power  and  pose  the  bulk  of  the  popu1f(tion  of  Joodpoor, 
limits.     Joodpoor  mutt  ever  exercise  more  in-  and,  besides  those  of  the  Rhatore  tribe,  there 
ilaence  in  the  affairs  of  the  adjacent  country,  as  are  about  10,000  of  the  Bhattees,  the  race  pre- 
the  ruler  is  a  Rhatore,  the  tribe  which  includes  dominating  in  Jaysulmeer.   Next  to  the  Rajpoots 
by  far  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the  whole  in  number  are  the  Jhats,  a  tawny  and  powerful 
Rajpoot  race.    The  rajas  of  Beecaneer  (one  of  race  of  men,  originally  from  Beecaneer  and  the 
the  five  principal  states),  Kishengod,  Eeder,  countries  westward  of  Delhi.    There  is  another 
Rutlam,  with  m^uy  others  of  inferior  note  to  tribe  prevalent  in  Marwar,  known  bv  the  name 
the  eastward^  are  ail  Rhatores;  and  the  Jood-  of  Sergurra,  whose  employment  consists  in  con- 
poor  prince  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  the  tributing  to  the  noise  which  is  so  grateful  to  the 
oead  of  the  family.    The  territory  immediately  Uindoo  ear  at  marriages  and  ceremonies.   They 
subject  to  Joodpoor  extends  from  B.  tow.  about  ^^ow  horns  on  such  occasions  ;^  and  when  the 
260  miles,  and  from  N.  to  It.  about  the  same  dis-  Hindoo  demi-god,  Ramchunder,   is    wrapt    in 
tance.    It  is  contained  between  Long.  70.  and  sleep,  and  prevents,  b^  the  withdrawal  of  his 
75.  E.,  and   Lat.  24.  and  28.  N.    So    late    as  countenance,  the  nuptial  ceremonies,  the  Ser- 
1813,  it  had  the  fortress  of  Omercote,  near  the  gurras  are  employed  m  agricultural  pursuits. 
Indus,  as  its  boundary  in  that  quarter,  but  it        The  commerce  of  Joodpoor  is  extensive;  its 
was  then  captured  by  the  Ameers  of  Sinde;  great  emporium  is  Pallee,  about  40  miles  bb.  of 
nince  which,  the  line  of  boundary  between  these  the  capital.  It  is  the  entrep6t  between  the  western 
powers  has  been  a  constant  subject  of  dispute,  coast  and  Upfter  India,  the  channel  by  which  the 
Area  about  70,000  square  miles.    The  Joodpoor  Malwa  opium  is  exported  to  Chiua  and  Western 
dcfliinioDs  are,  generally  speaking,  well  peopled,  Asia,  and  where  the  productions  of  nearly  every 
and  the  territory  is  valuable.    ■  Its  exports  in  country  of  commercial  note  in  the  world  are  ool- 
wheat  are  considerable,  and  the  soil  is  favourable  lected.    Merchants  are  to  be  found  at  it  from 
to  many  other  descriptions  of  grain ;  and  in  the  all  places  of  importance  in  India,  and  it  carries 
central  parts  more  productive.     The   present  on  trafiic  with  the  countries  westward  of  the 
raja,  Man  Sing,  who  has  acted  so  prominent  a  Indus.    The  goods  of  Europe,  packed  in  tin 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Rajpootana  for  these  25  boxes,  ar^  brought  to  it  by  Guxerat,  and  generally 
veara  past,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  'landed  at  the  boundaries  of  Bhownugi^ur  and 
of  his  coosin,  Bbeen  Sing;  and,  fortooacely  for  Bombay,  and  sent  inland  on  camels.    Chintx,  to 
hhnself,  held  it  when  the  British  formed  their  the  value  of  ten  lacs  of  rupees  yearly,  are  said 
treaties  with  the  state;  as  the  posthumous  son  to  reach  Pallee.    The  chief  trade  of  the  place 
of  his  deceased  relative  has,  since  then,  made  consists  in  opium,  and,  for  the  last  six  .years, 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  on  Marwar.    The  the  exports  have  never   been  less  than   1500 
character  of  raja  Man  Sing  is  full  of  contradio-  camel   loads,  and   more   frequently  2000.     A 
tun ;  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  man  of  superior  camel  carries  10  maunds  of  40  seers,  and  the 
intellect  and  the  slave  of  the  priesthood,    ^e  Pallee  maund  exceeds  that  of  Bombay,  which 
has  exchanged  the  religion  of  bis  forefathers  would  give  an  annual  export  of  from  20,000  to 
for  one  which  excites  abhorrence  in  the  minds  24,000  maunds.    Till  withiu  these-  few  months, 
of  his  people ;  yet  his  sincerity  in  the  creed  is  opium  waa  a  contraband  article  at  Pallee*  but 
doubted.    For  some  jears  past  he  has  withdrawn  there  was  never  any  scarcity  of  it  in  the  market, 
himself  from  an  active  share  in  the  concerns  of  Since  the  road  has  been  thrown  ooen  to  it,  on 
the  state,  and,  to  all  outward  appearance,  b  the  payment  of  high  duties,  opium  has  decreased 
em{itoying  the  remnant  of  his. days  in  acts  of  in  value  about  a  third;  it  is  sent  by  land  to 
charity  and  devotion ;  yet  it  b  known  that  he  Kurachee-bunder  in  Sinde  through  Jaysulmeer, 
keeps  a  Tigilant  eye  on  all  that  b  passing  in  hb  a  distance  of  about  500  miles,  from  which  it  b 
government:  for  Man  Sing,  when  formerly  over-  shipped  for  Demaun,and  has  a  voyage  of  greater 
powered  by  a  cabal  in  hb  kingdom,  feigned-  the  length  by  sea.     Besides  the  tranbit  of  goods  to 
part  of  a  religious  lunatic,  and  waa  placed  as  other  countries,  Marwar  exports  its  own  wheat 
sQch  under  restraint.     When  the  storm  had  in  great  quantities  to  Ajmere,  Beecaneer.  &c, 
passed  he  threw  off  the  disguise  of  insanity,  and  where  it  is  esteemed  for  its  whiteness  and  supe- 
has  since  ruled  with  a  Ticottr  which  has  terrified  rior  quality.   It  has  also  most  extensive  dealings 
bii  chiefs,  and  lost  for  him  the  esteem  of  his  in  salt,  which  b  sometimes  sent  to  Bengal,  and 
brotherhood.     On  hb  restoration  he  did  not  is  in  general  demand  in  all  the  upper  parts  of 
•pare  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  con-  India.     By  the  return  camels  from  Sinde,  Mar- 
flnittg  him,  many  of  whom  had  profited  by  that  war  receives  the  produce  of  that  country,  rice, 
opportunity  and  amaased  riches.     He  sebed  the  assafoetida,  sulphur,  &c ;  from  Lahore  it  has  the 
•littisters  of  hb  son,  stripped  them  of  their  shawls  of  Cashmere ;  from  the  Delhi  and  Jey- 
wealth,  butchered  the  most  powerful  nobles,  poor  territories  it  has  metals,  cloths  of  wool 
and  banbhed  numbers  from  hb  kingdom.'  Tlie  and  cotton,  also  sugar.    From  Cutch,  by  the 
chief  of  Neembaj,  in  particular,  drew  down  his  seaport  of  Mandivee,  it  receives  extensive  im* 
ven|^ance,  as  he  had  been  one  of  the  principal  ports, — the  spices,  cocoa-nuts,  &c,  of  Malabar ; 
sdiiifeefs  of  the  young  prince.    But  prudence  and  the  staple  of  Arabia  in  great  quantities ;  dates^ 
policy  required  that  these  men  should  not  be  and   dried  .fruits,  with  many  other  articles;  it 
driven  to  despair,  and  he  has  lately  reinstated  imports  iyory  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 
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Joodpoor  contains  within  its  limits  about  6000  extent,  and  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  bra^ 

towns  and  villages.    There  are  few  large  towns;  and  iron.    It  is  a  walled  town,  with  a subetantial 

but  many,  indeed  most  of  the  villages,  particu>  fort  within  the  city,  and  has  a   population  of 

larly  those  upon  the  Loonee  and  its  tributary  about  40,000  people.     Meerta  has  been  also  a 

streams,  are  large  and  well  peopled,  and  contaih  considerable  place,  but  is  now  in  a  state  of  ruin, 

from  500  to  1000  houses.     It  is  divided  into  24  It  has  about  '<^0.000  people,  and  is  known  lor  its 

districts,  which  are  generally  named  from  the  chintz  cloths,  which  are  a  coarse  manufacture, 

most  considerable  town  in  each;  the  boundaries  It  has  a  mosque,  built  by  Amunzebe.     Nest  in 

of  these  are  ill  defined.    The  principal  ones  are  importance  to  these  places  are  Sanibre,  Pokrum, 

^Nagore    and   Meerta.  N.  of   the  capital,  and  Peepar,   Sojut,  Jaitarun,  Parbusir,  Deedwana, 

Sojut,  Godwar,  and  Jallore  to  the  S.    Joodpoor,  Fullodee,  Wallotra,  and  Ryepoor,  all  of  a  coo- 

the  capital,  is  a  walled  city,  built  in  a  hollow,  siderable  size,  and  each  having  a  population  of 

surrounded  by  rocky  eminences,  on  which  are  about  5000.    There  are  few  forts  or  strong  bold« 

three  forts.    The  largest  of  these  contains  the  in  Joodpoor,  from  the  absence  of  hills,  and 

palace  of  the  raja,  which  is  a  most  extensive  scarcely  any  of  the  smaller  towns  are  walled, 

edifice,  and  visible  from  afar.    Population  about  Jallore  and  Seewanu  are  the  moiit  celebrated; 

60,000.   Pallee  stands  next  in  note  to  the  capital,  both  are  hill  forts;  the  former  has  about  15.000 

and  has  about  50,000  people.     It  is  an  open  people,  and  the  fortification  on  the  hill  over  it 

town  situated  in  a  low  and  swampy  plain,  owing  is  the  strongest  place  in  Marwar. 

its  wealth  to  its  commerce.     It  was  in  former  JUAN  FERNANDEZ.    This  island,  in  the 

times  a  place  uf  note  in  Marwar,  and  the  resi-  South  Pacific  ocean,  the  abode  of   Alexander 

dence  of  the  Pallewa  Brahmins,  who  first  in-  Selkirk,  is  said  to  be  completely  sunk  in  the 

vited  the   Rhatore  Rajpoots  to  settle  in  the  ocean  by  the  last  earthquake   m  Chili.      Se« 

country.   Nagore,  on  the  NB.,i8  a  place  of  some  Chili,  p.  109. 
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KANGAROO  ISLAND,  inland  ftw.  of  New  situated  in  Lat  12.  0.  N.,  Long.  9.  '^0.  B.  Pop. 
Holland,  Lat.  36.  0.  8.,  Long.  137.  30.  B.,  in-  from  30,000  to  40,000  residents,  of  whom  moie 
eluded  in  the  newly-established  settlement  of  than  one  half  are  slaves.  This  number  is  ex* 
the  Sbuth  Australian  Company.  See  Australia,  elusive  of  strangers,  who  come  here  in  crowdii. 
South.  From  all  the  observations  vet  made  during  the  dry  months,  from  all  parti  of  Africa; 
the  latid  is  fertile,  being  a  deep  loam  with  coarse  from  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Moantains  of 
grass,  abounding  with  kangaroos  and  emus:  the  Moon,  from  Sennaar,  and  from  AshaDtee. 
where  these  animals  feed,  the  grass  is  much  Though  declined  from  its  ancient  greatness,  Kano 
better  for  pasture:  occasional  ponds  of  rain  is  still  the  centre  of  commerce  and  civilization 
water  are  seen,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  in  interior  Africa;  yet  it  is  built  in  a  vary  scat- 
spring  water  i«  always  attainable  by  digging  for  tered  manner,  occupying  only  about  a  fourth  of 
it.  With  the  exception  of  aslt,  timber  appears  the  circuit  of  15  miles  enclosed  by  its  valU. 
the  principal  production.  The  trees  are  the  The  inhabited  part  is  divided  into  two  by  a  large 
same  as  at  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  morass,  dry  during  a  part  of  the  year,  at  which 
Land ;  some  run  exceedingly  high  and  large  in  period  is  held  a  great  market,  the  most  crowded 
circumference,  and  mav  be  converted  to  do-  and  best  regulated  in  Africa.  It  is  uoder  tl>e 
me«tic  as  well  as  maritime  purposes ;  as  many  superintendence  of  a  sheik,  who  has  even  tlie 
may  be  found  and  selected  for  ship's  spars  and  exorbitant  power  of  fixing  the  prices.  Such  is 
other  purposes  of  ship-building.  Twenty  years  the  confidence  established,  that  packets  of  goods 
ago  an  American  ship  was  cast  away  on  the  are  very  commonly  carried  away  without  being 
coast,  and  the  crew  built  a  schooner  in  Lagoon  opened ;  and  if  any  fraud  is  discovered,  the 
Bav,  which  enabled  them  to  get  away,  after  a  packet  is  sent  back,  and  the  dylala,  or  broker,  is 
residence  of  several  months  on  the  island*  compelled  to  procure  restitution.  The  market 
Limestone,  freestone,  and  granite  are  produced  is  crowded  from  sunrise  to  sunset  every  day,  not 
in  large  quantities.  The  climate  appeared  to  excepting  Friday,  the  Mahometan  sabbath.  Tlie 
be  very  temperate,  and  not  subject  to  oppressive  slaves,  who  constitute  the  staple  commodity, 
heat,  nor  do  the  rains  fall  in  torrents  as  at  Sidnev ;  have  a  special  market,  composed  of  two  long 
the  dews  are  heavy,  but  not  injurious  to  health,  ranges  of  slieds,  one  for  malesi  and  the  other 
There  are  no  natives  on  the  island,  but  several  for  females.  The  poor  creatures,  decked  out 
Europeans  have  assembled  there;  some  who  have  for  the  purpose,  are  seated  in  rows^  and  are 
run  from  ships  and  traded  for  salt;  others  from  nicely  scrutinized  by  the  purchaser,  who  inspects 
Sydney  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  who  were  pri-  the  tongue,  teeth,  eyesi  and  limbs,  causing  then 
soners  of  the  Crown.  These  gangs  joined  after  to  cough,  and  move  in  different  directions,  ao 
a  lapse  of  time,  and  became  the  terror  of  ships  that  any  defect  in  their  persons  may  become 
going  to  the  island  for  salt,  &c.,  being  little  apparent  The  houses  are  built  of  clay,  and 
better  than  pirates.  They  are  complete  savages,  are  mostly  of  a  square  form,  in  the  Moorish 
living  in  bark  huts  like  the  natives,  not  cuiti-  fashion,  with  a  central  room,  the  roof  of  which 
vating  anything,  but  living  entirely  on  kan-  is  supported  by  the  trunks  of  palm-trees,  where 
garoos,  emus,  and  small  porcupines,  and  getting  visitors  and  strangers  are  received.  The  apart- 
spirits  and  tobacco  in  barter  for  tlie  skins  which  mento  of  the  ground-floor  open  into  this  hall  of 
they  lav  up  during  the  sealing  season.  audience,  and  are  generally  used  as  store-rooms. 

KA^[0,  tn.  Central  Africa,  capitel  of  a  pro-  The  governor's  residence  covers  a  large  space, 

vince  of  the  same  name,  empire  Houssa.    It  is  and  resembles  a  wailed  village.    It  even  coa- 
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tains  a  mosque,  and  several  towers,  three  or  Giilfof  St.  Lawrence,  comprehendin;!^  a  seabord 

lirar  stories  high,  with  windows  in  the  European  of  about  50  miles,  and  exteudini;  from  Point 

style,  bat  without  glass  or  frame-work.     Kano  Bscuminac,  the  8.  extremity  of  Miramichi  Bay, 

b'famed  all  over  Central  Africa  for  the  dyeing  to  Shediac   Island.    The  shore   is  striped   by 

of  cioth,  for  which  process  there  are  numerous  sand-beaches  and  marshes,  with  several  small 

estabiiihments.    Ttiey  show  some  ingenuity  in  but  good  harbours,  on  which  are  clustered  many 

the  manufacture  of  leathern  jars,   fashioning  of  the  Acadian  French  settlements.    The  Richi- 

them  upon  a  clay  mould  out  of  the  raw  hide,  bucto,  on  which  is  built  the  shire  town  of  Liver- 

preriously  well  soaked :  these  jars  serve  to  con*  pool,  is  about  65  miles  long,  and  rolls  into  the 

tain  fat,  melted  butter,  honey,  and  bees'-wax.  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  through  a  safe  and  ca- 

Ther  are  also  acquainted  with  the  art  of  tanning,  pacious  harbour  43  miles  8.  of  Escuminac   The 

io  which  they  make  use  of  the  milky  juice  of  a  Chebnctouche  rises  also  in  Kent  county,  u  36 

plant  called  in  Arabic  brumbogh,  and  in   Bor-  miles  long,  falls  into  the  gulf  20  miles  to  the  8« 

nouete  kyo.    The  women  of  thw  country,  and  of  of  Richihucto,  and  is  navigable  for  schooners  12 

Boniou,  dye  their  hair  blue,  as  well  as  their  miles  from  its  mouth,  to  which  extent  the  tide 

hands,  feet,  le^s,  and  eyebrows.    This  city  was  reaches.    This  river  is  remarkable  for  its  abun- 

twice  visited    bv  captain  Clapperton,  who  was  dance  of  largne  and  exellent  oysters, 
hospitably  received   by  the  governor,  and  re-        KHARPUT,tn.AsiaticTurkey,prov. Armenia, 

BiaiDed  there  rather  more  than  a  month.  situated  near  the  Tigris,  55  m.  N\V.  of  Diarbekir. 

KARS,  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  pachalic  of  the  It  stands  on  an  eminence  at  the  termination  of 

iBine  name,  prov.  Armenia.     Lat.   40.  40.  n.  a  range  of  mountains.    The  city  overlooks  an 

Long.  43.  11.   B.     K&rs  was  formerly   a  large  extensive,  beautiful,  and  productive  plain,  and, 

town  oontaming  6000  or  8000  houses,  but  when  is  said  to  contain  1720  families,  1400  Turkish, 

reopntly  visited  by  Mr.  Brant, the  British  consul  at  300  Armenian,  and  20  Catholic ;  but  since  it  has 

Ereerom,  was  little  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  been  the  bead-quarters  of  Resliid  Mohammed 

it  now  contains  only  from  1500  to  2000  houses.  Pasha,  Mr.  Brant  thinks  the  population  muKt, 

A  part  of  it  is  walled,  and  lias  a  citadel  built  by  at  the  present  moment,  be  much  greater.    The 

Amnratb  (Murid  HI.);  but  it  is  commanded  by  plain  furnishes  a  vast  quantity  of  grain;   its 

heights,  within  musket  nmife,  on  the  opposite  length  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  36 

side  of  a  deep  narrow  ravine,  through  which  miles :  in  general  it  is  not  above  four  to  six 

runs  the  river  Arpah  Cb&i.    Two  stone  bridges  miles  broad,  but  in  some  parts  it  expands  more ; 

naite  the  two  portions  of  the  city  divided  by  the  it  is  of  unequal  fertility ;  the  centre,  being  well 

river,  endrciin^  the  walled  portion  of  the  town  watered  by  numerous  small  streams,  is  mostpro- 

on  three  sides.     A  great  part  of  the  Turkish  ductive,  while  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on 

population   abandoned   it  during  the  Russian  the  sloping  edra  of  the  plain  the  land  is  arid 

oecDpation  in  the  late  war,  and  all  the  Arme-  and  ston^.    Wheat  returns  12  to  16  fold.    The 

niaDs  enpij^rated  with  the  retreatinsr  army  of  the  climate  is  temperate,  being  neither  excessively 

Rttssiang,  leaving  many  deserted  villages  and  a  warm  in  summer,  nor  extremely  cold  in  winter ; 

great  deal  of  unoccupied  land.    The  Turks  of  the  productions  of  the  soil  are  various,  consistmg 

Kin  have  always  been  considered  a  turbulent  of  every  kind  of  grain,  grapes,  wine  of  superior 

and  bad  race  of  people,  but  the  pacha  has  sue-  quality,  oil  from  seeds,  and  cotton. 
'  cefded  in  (gaining  an  ascendency  over  them,  and        KlAMA,  tn.  Central  Africa,  capital  of  the 

ibey  dare  no  longer  show  their  seditious  spirit,  petty  state  subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Burgoo. 

Kire  is  the  residence  of  a  pacha  of  two  tails.  Lat.  9.  37.  N.  Long.  5.  22.  B.    It  is  a  straggling 

The  climate  is  very  severe,  but  the  fertile  plains  and  ill-built  town   of  circular  thatohed   huts, 

around  produce  abundant  crops  of  excellent  built,  as  well  as  the  town  wall,  of  clay,  and  is 

vbeat  and  various  grains,  the  surplus  of  which  one  of  the  towns  through  which  the  Houssa  and 

ii  exported  to  Georgia.    Wheat  produces  six  to  Bornou    caravan  passes  in   its  way  to  Gooja 

eight  fold,  and  barley  eight  to  ten.  (wmv.)  on  the  borders  of  Ashantee :  it  has  also 

KAT  RIVER,  settlement.  Sooth  Africa,  dist.  a  direct  trade  with   Dahomey,    Youri,   Nyff^, 

Albany,  Cape  of  Good   Hope.     The   location  and  Youriba.    The  inhabitants  are  pagans  of 

oonstfti  entirely  of  coloured  people,  being  a  an  easy  faith ;  never  praying  but  when  they  are 

■riiture  of  Hottentots,  and   what  are  termed  sick  or  want  something,  and  cursing  their  object 

Baaitaards,  who  are  nearly  3000  in   number,  of  worship  as  fancy  serves.    The  Houssa  slaves 

aod  divided  into  district  locations  by  the  ?o-  among  them  are  MohammedaAs,  and  are  allowed 

vvTDmefit.    The  origin  of  this  pleasing  native  to  worship  in  their  own  way.   Pop.  about  30,000. 

district  is  due  to  the  comprehensive  liberty  of  They  are  looked   upon  as  the  greatest  thieves 

general  Boorke,  one  of  whose  last  legislative  and  robbers  in  all  Africa.    Their  government  is 

acts  at  the  Cape  was  to  place  the  Aborigines  despotic;  and  it  appears  that  very  little  protec- 

aad  all  other  coloured  classes  of  inhabitants  on  tion  is  given  to  the  subject.    Captain  Clapper- 

ao  eqnal  footing  with  tlie  rest  of  the  king's  ton,  however,  when  visiting  the  town,  met  with 

rabjects.    The  Hottentots  have  shown  them-  the  most  hospitable  treatment, 
■ehres  worthy   of  the  treatment  bestowed  on        KING    GEORGE'S    SOUND,    bay,    south- 

theitt :  and,  in  the  late  war,  gallantly  beat  off  western  coast  of  New  Holland,  on  which  a  set- 

the  CafTres,  actively  cultivated  the  ground,  and  tlement  has  been  formed,  now  belonging  to  the 

hare   now    many  thousand    head    of    horses,  colony  at  Swan  river,  and  together  denominated 

horned  cattle,  aheep,  &c,  Wbstkhn  Austhalia.     For  an  account  of  the 

K.ATUNGA,   a   name  given  to  the  city  of  colony  see  Swan  River. 
Eyeo  in  Centrsd  Africa.    See  Eyso.  KINGSTON,  tn.  island  Jamaica.    See  Kkngs- 

KENT.  CO.  British  North  America,  prov.  New  ton,  vol.  iii.    The  inclined  plane,  on  the  verg^ 

Brunswick  (so  called  after  his  late  royal  high-  of  which  Kingston  stands,  is  inclosed  on  the  N. 

new  Edward  duke  of  Kent),  and   formerly    a  by  the  loftiest  ridge  of  the  Blue  Mountain  chain, 

part  of  Northumberland;   is   situated  on  the  which,  forming  a  semicircle,  terminates  in  th9 
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R.  at  the  narrow  defile  of  Rock  Fort.    The  en-  Tliomas,  middle  island  ;  another  at  the  small 

trance  is  defended  on  the  b.  point  of  the  delta  village  of  St.  Mary's  (Cayone);  and  thefoarth 

of  Port  Royal  by  the  fi»nnidable  ramparts  of  (Pelhans)  at   Palmetto  point.  Trinity  parish. 

Fort  Charles,  thickly  studded  with  heavy  ord-  This  isle  is  unquestionably  of  i^eous  origin ; 

nance ;  on  the  W.  side,  by  the  cannon  of  Rock  immense  layers  of  volcanic  ashes  are  found  in 

Fort,  while  the  low  raking  shot  from  the  long  every  parish,  and  the  soil  is  chiefly  of  a  dark 

level  lines  of  Fort  Augusta,  which  face  the  nar-  frrey  loam,  extremely  porous.     At  Sandy  Poiat 

row  channel,  would  sweep  a  hostile  navy  off  the  (St.  Ann*s  parish),  there  are  alternate  layeis  of 

ocean.     For  nine  miles  around  Kingston  is  an  this  loam  and  ashes,  to  the  depth  of  75  feet,  on 

alluvial  plain,  surrounded  by  a  series  of  irregular  a  substratum  of  gravel.     From  the  smallness  of 

mountains,  some  of  which  to  the  B.  and  NR.  the  isle,  and  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  St.  Kitts 

are  of  considerable  elevation,  constantly  cloud-  is  extremely  dry  and  healthy.    AmoD^  its  na- 

c!apped,  and  appearing  as  if  made  up  of  several  merous  fruits,  the  citrus  aurantiuro,  or  China 

hills  piled   upon  one  another.     The  streets  in  orange  tree  (as  also  the  Seville),  grows  in  gieat 

Lower  Kingston  are  long  and  straight,  with  a  luxuriance.    The  citrus  acrua,  or  lime  tree,  as 

mathematical  regularity  like  the  new  town  of  also  the  citrus,  or  sweet  lime,  resembles  the 

Edinburgh,  the  houses  in  general  two  stories,  orange.     From  the  latter  the  perfome  called 

with  verandas  abovp  and  l^Iow.    The  English  berg^mot  is  obtained.    The  grenadella  is  aaother 

and  Scotch  churches  are  el^ant  structures,  par-  excellent  fruit,  contained  in  a  soft  husk,  which 

ticularly  the  former,  which  is  built  on  a  pic-  is  produced  by  a  large  passion  flower.    It  b  of 

turesque  spot,  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  sixeof  a  small  melon.    The  number  of  io- 

the  city.    On  a  plain  at  the  top  of  the  declivity  habitants  was  at  one  period,  particularly  as 

on  which  Kingston  is  built  are  the  fine  barracks,  regards  whites,  very  numerous  ;   but  war  and 

called  Up  Park  Camp,  and  not  far  hence,  on  a  distress  have  reduced  their  streb^h.    In  1804 

still  more  conspicuous  spot,  is  the  residence  for  the  island  contaiqed  8000  whites,  and  20,000 

the  naval  commander-in-chief  on  the  station,  blacks.    In  1826  the  population  was: — ^white, 

called  the  Admiral's  Pen.  1610;  coloured,   1996;   slaves,  19.8S5  :    total, 

KIRKOOT,tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  Lower  Koor-  23,491.    Sugar  is  now  the  principal   prtidiict, 

distan,  belonging  to  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  and  the  amount  of  the  crop  varies  of  course 

Pop.  12,000.     Let.  35.  28.  N.   I^ng.  44.  33.  B.  with  the  seasons.    There  was  of  su^ar  produced 

It  18  famed  for  the  naphtha  sprinsrs  in  its  neigh-  in  1830,  8700  hogsheads ;  rum,  2429  puncheons; 

bourhood,  and  is  situated  on  a  hill,  the  summit  Tnolasses,  1236  puncheons.    The  value  of  in- 

and  sides  of  which  are  defended  by  strong  walls  ports  in  1831  was  £59,518;  and  the  espoits, 

and  towers  of  well  compacted  clay.    The  houses  £149,559;    employing   a  tonnage  inwards  of 

are  packed  close  together,  and  the  bazars  narrow  29,152,  and  outwards  of  27,881.    There  b  a 

and  f  loomy,  though  they  exhibit  every  sort  of  lieutenant-governor,  council,  and  bouse  of  as- 

merchandise  and  provisions ;  the  inhabitants  are  aembly  at  St.  Kitts  (with  a  deputy  from  Ang-oiUa). 

chiefly  composed  of  Turks,  Armenians,  Courds,  Education  and  religkm  are  generously  enccNi- 

Arabs,  and  a  few  Jews.    The  naphtha  springs  raged,  and  the  colonists  have  ever  manifested  a 

are  ten  in  number,  and  they  infect  the  air  to  a  great  deal  of  public  spirit.     The  number  of 

considerable  distance  with  a  sulphureous  smell,  public,  or  free  schools,  is  six,  with  2002  scholars. 

The  springs  consist  of  several  pits  or  wells  seven  There  is  also  an  institution  for  ihe  support  and 

or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  education  of  poor  and  destitute  children,  which 

feet  deep.    The  liquid  is  laved  with  ladles  into  irai  established  by  private  subscriptioD  in  1803, 

bags  made  of  skins,  and  carried  on  the  backs  of  and  is  now  provided  for  out  of  the  public  trea- 

asses  to  Kirkoot,  or  to  any  other  market  for  sury  of  the  island.    Excellent  private  subscrip- 

sale.    The  annual  profits  amount  fo  30,000  or  tion-rooms  were  formed  in  181/,  and  received  a 

40,000  piasters.  charter  of  incorporation  in  1827.    The  Bomber 

KIRREE,  large  market  tn.  Central  Africa,  on  of  places  of  worship  is  15,  capable  of  contain- 

the  Lower  Niger,  50  m.  from  Boqua,  the  citi-  ing  2980  persons :  the  annual  expense  of  the 

sens  of  which  possess  numerous  boats.     Here  establishment  is  £2286.     About  two  miles  from 

commences  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  which  imme-  St.  Kitts  is  the  beautiful  little  island  of  Nevis, 

diatcly  above  this   place  detaches   a    branch.  See  Navis. 

supposed  to  flow  to  Benin.    The  country  ceases  KOKAUN,  kingdom  or  country,  Central  Asia, 

to  be  fertile  and  t^eautiful ;  the, superabundance  separated  on  the  B.  from  Bokhara  hy  a  sleep 

of  moisture  converts  it  into  an  alluvial  swamp,  and  inaccessible  chain  of  mountaias;  a.  it  hais 

covered  with  vast  entangled  forests,  which  con-  the  mountainous  tiact  which  divides  it   from 

ceal  the  villages.    Grain  no  lon^^er  grows  in  the  Buduckshan  and  Chitral ;  B.  and  NB.,  mountains 

fields,  nor  do  cattle  feed  on  the  meadows.    The  inhabited  by  Kirgeesh  and  Kuaaks»  tribataiy  to 

subsistence  of  the  inhabitants  is  solely  derived  China.    The  river  Seer,  SihWn,  or  Jaxaileay 

from  the  banana,  the  plantain,  the  yam,  and  which  takes  its  rise  about  four  daysi*  jovmey 

from  the  fish  caught  in  the  river.    The  palm-  SB.  of  Kokaun,  divides  the  oount^  into  two 

tree,  however,  affords  not  only  a  refreshing  juice,  parts ;  the  first  eight  districts  beinroii  the  left, 

but  the  material  of  an  extensive  trade  in  the  oil  and  the  others  on  the  right  bank.    Thia  country 

which  it  yields.  may  be  generally  described   as  mountainoua, 

KITTS,  St.,  or  St.  CnaisTOpaaR's,  island,  divided  by  plains  and  valleys,  of  which  those 

West  Indies.    Area,  68  sq.  m.    It  is  called  by  near  the  river  Sihon,  and  its  tributary  streams, 

the  Caribs  Licmui^i^a,  or  the  Fertile  Isle,  and  is  are  more  rich  and  fertile,  while  those  more 

of  an  irregular  oblong  figure,  through  which  removed  are  of  a  more  sterile  character.     The 

runs  a  series  of  mountains  from  N.  to  8.,  in  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Ooabecks,  and  a  few 

midst  of  which  stands  Mount  Misery,  3711  feet  Tanjuks,  who  live  in  villages.    The  former  are 

in  perpendicular  height.    There  are  four  rivers  represented  as  a  stout,  fat,  fair,  and  high  com- 

in  the  isle^  two  at  Oldroad,  in  the  pariah  of  St.  plexioned   people,  extremely  quiet,  gmid  hu- 
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moaredy  aod  hospitable.    They  are  fond  of  all  and  thicker  skinned.    The  rye  U  thin,  and  also 
actrre  exercises,  such  as  riding,  hunting,  hawk,  the  barley,  with  few  exceptions,  and  light.    Pea» 
iog;  and  they  are  addicted   to  intemperance,  are  of  a  remarkably  large  quality.     Oats  are 
OUier   wandering    tribes,  as  Kirgeesh,   Kara-  common  feed,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  tares  ; 
Kalpak,  Kuxak,  Mungs,  are  scattered  in  abund-  but  as  the^e  la«t  answer,  in  some  degree*  the 
ance  over  the  face  of  the  country,  who  are  i;ene-  purpose  of  beans,  the  value  of  the  oats  is  rather 
rally  peaceable  and  honest.     The  system  of  enhanced  than  otherwise  by  the  circumstance, 
village  government  prevails,  .as    in   Bokhara.  Moie  tares  are  shipped   here  than  from  any 
Each  village  hab  a  magistrate  appointed  by  the  other  port  in  the  Baltic.    The  prices  of  all  sorts 
people,  as  well  as  one  appointed  by  the  crown,  of  grain  are  usually  lower  at  iConigsberg  than 
to  collect  the  revenue,  to  settle  all  disputes,  and  at  the  neighbouring  Prussian   ports.     Hemp, 
to  superintend  the  levy  of  militia.    The  villages  flax,  linseed,  yarn,  and  bristles,  are  largely  ex- 
consist  of  100 or  1000  houses;  they  are  generally  ported ;  with  smaller  quantities  of  wool,  ashes, 
composed  of  two  streets  crossing  each  other,  or  feathers,  wax,  hides  and  skins,  &c    The  bristlen 
ol  one  long  street,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  are  the  best  in  the  Baltic.    Timber,  deals,  and 
nMMqoe.    Th«^  winter  i»  severe,  although  there  staves  are  as  ^;ood  as  at  Memel,  but  are  rather 
ii  but  little  snow ;  fires  are  constantly  used  for  scarce.    The  imports  are  coffee,  sugar,  cotton 
three  months.    Summer  is  very  hot  and  parch-  stuffs  and  yam,  hardware,  dve-wood,  spices,  to- 
iDg;  nor  is  there  much  rain  till  the  end  of  bacco,  coals,  rum,  &c.    Salt  is  a  government 
aatahin.    The  countrT  produces  wheat,  barley,  monopoly ;  any  person  bein^  allowed  fo  import 
and  other  grains,  gall,  cotton,  and  madder.    A  it,  hut  he  must  either  sell  it  to  government  at 
crop  of  wheat  is  followed  by  one  of  melons.    A  a  price  fixed  by  them,  or  export  it  again.    The 
great  deal  of  silk  is  made  and  manufactaretl  exports  of  the  different  species  of  grain  from 
into  various  fabrics.    Mulberry  trees  are  planted  Konigsberg,  in  1831,  were: — wheat,  7565  lasts; 
round  all  the  fields ;  willows,  poplars,  cypresses,  rye,  16,900  lasts ;  barley,  988  la^ts  ;  oats,  409*2 
with  all  kinds  of  fruits  known  in  Europe,  are  lasts  ;  peas,  1506  lasts ;  beans,  134  lasts;  tares, 
oommon  here ;  the  hills  are  covered  with  lofty  326  lasts ;  linseed,  hemp,  and  rape-seed,  1884 
pines,  almond,  walnut,  and  pistachio  trees.    The  lasts  :  total,  33.395  lasts, 
women  wear  a  dress  resembling  the  Persian        KOORANKOO,  extensive  territory.  Central 
kabba,  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  made  of  quilted  Africa,  lying  to  the  B.  of  the  colony  of  Sierra 
sflk.    On  the  head  they  wear  silken  or  shawl  Leone.    It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Bullom, 
tarbans  of  a  size  smaller  than  the  men,  and  Limba,  and  Timanee  countries ;  N.  by  Limba, 
differing  in  shape;  with  ear-rings  and  nose^rings,  Tamisso,  and  Soolimana ;  B.  by  Kissi,  the  Niger, 
like  the  women  of  India.    The  country  is  divided  and  countries  yet  unknown ;  and  8.  by  the  coun- 
ioto  13  districts;  namely,  Kokaun  Proper,  Kho-  tries  bordering  on  the  coast.    The  Koorankoes, 
jend,  Murgbilan,  Andejan,  Oosh.  Sekht,  Wuddee,  in  language  and  costume,  major  Laing  informs 
IspDrron,  Ghurrum-Seran,  Choost,  Koorrameh,  us,  are  closely  assimilated  to  the  Mandingoes ; 
Nummungann,  and  Tashkund.    All  these  ^is-  but  they  are  oy  no  means  so  ^handsome  or  so 
thcts  have  towns  more  or  less  considerable,  from  intelligent  a  race  of  people,  nor  are  they  fol- 
which  they  derive  their  name.     Kokaun,  the  lowers  of  Mohammed.    The  greater  part  of  the 
capital,  is  of  modern  date.    Since  it  has  become  population   are  pagans,  whose  manners   bear 
the  seat  of  government  it  has  increased  so  much  a  strong  affinity  to  those  of  the  Timmanees. 
that  it  now  contains  more  than  50.000  houses.  Like  them,  they  have  unlimited  faith  in  Gree- 
It  has  no  wall ;  the  water  is  introduced  into  grees,  and  have  houses  consecrated  to  them  at 
Bost  of  the  streets  from  the  river  JaxArtes,  on  the  entrance  of  the  towns.    The  head  men  are 
the  banks  of  which  it  is  situated.  clothed  in  the  long  Mandingo  gown,  trowsers, 
KONIGSBERG,  city,  Prussia,  cap.  of  prov.  cap,  and  sandals.    The  scantier  clothing  of  the 
of  East  Prussia.   The  trade  is  very  considerable,  women  resembles  that  of  the  Timmanees.    Elach 
SDd  haa  latterly  very  much  increased.    Pillau,  house  has  its  inclosed   garden,  in  which  are 
the  port  of  this  city,  in  Lat.  54.  33.  N.  Long,  raised    cassada,    spinach,    small    onions,    and 
19. 52.  B.,  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  en-  tankara,  a  herb  which,  when  dried  and  beaten, 
trance  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Frtsche   HafT.  serves  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  snuff.    They 
Within  these  few  years  a  lighthouse  lias  been  have  no  external  worship,  but,  in  their  common 
elected  on  a  rising  ground,  a  little  to  the  s.  of  conversation,  frequent  references  occur  to  the 
Pillau,  the  lantern  of  which  is  elevated  103  feet  will  and  power  of  the  Deity.    The  laws  are  few 
shove  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  light  is  fixed  and  inartificial.    Murder  is  the  only  crime  pu- 
ssd  brilliant.    The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  nishable  with  death,  and  that  may  be  commuted, 
iMrked  by  buoys ;  those  on  the  larboard  side  if  the  murderer  has  property  enough  to  make 
being  surmounted  by  small  flags.     A  Gothic  the  required  compensation  to  the  friends  of  the 
boildiog,  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  slain.    The  staple  article  is  cam-wood,  which  is 
luu  been  erected,  to  serve  for  a  land-mark ;  at  sent  down  the  Rokelle  and  the  Kamaranka,  to 
adistance  it  looks  like  a  three-masted  ship  under  be  exchanged  for  various  articles,  chiefly  salt. 
«ul>    There  is  usually  from  15  to  16  feet  water  A  considerable  advantage  is  also  derived  from 
between  the  buoys  on  entering  the  harbour;  the  extensive  manufacture  of  cloth.    A  chain  of 
bot  particular  winds  occasion  material  differ-  hills,  60  miles  in  length,  runs  through  the  whole 
ences  in  this  respect.    Bein^  situated  on  a  navi-  of  Koorankoo,  in  a  NB.  direction.    These  are, 
pble  river  of  considerable  importance,  Konigs-  for  the  most  part,  clothed  at  their  base  with  the 
berg  has  a  large  command  of  internal  navigation,  cam-wood  above  referred  to.    The  range  is  coia- 
and  is  the  principal  emporium  of  a  large  extent  posed  of  very  micaceous  granite  and  mica-slate, 
of  country.    Wheat,  rye,  and  other  species  of  with  veins  of  quartz  and  laterite,  so  strongly 
grain,  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.    The  impregnated  with  iron,  that,  in  some  places, 
wheat  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Dantzic,  major  Laing  found  the  needle  drawn  and  re- 
but of  inferior  quality,  being  larger  in  the  berry,  pel  led  at  the  distance  of  several  inches.    Tba 
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Iron  is  extracted  by  the  natives  by  means  of  about  two  miles  from  the  foot  of  tlie  B.  rangcf 
earthen  furnaces.                                '  of  hills.    See  Sui.imania.     Here  Mr.  Rich  re- 
KOORDISTAN,    territory,    Asiatic   Turkey,  sided  two  months,  and  then  took  the  Grozhefa 
pachaiic  Moosh,  lyinp  to  the  b.  of  the  river  read,  as  being  the  easiest  thruug^b  which  to  pass 
Tigris.     It  is  a  rude  mountainous  region,  occo>  the  chain,  or  rather  wall,  of  bare  hills,  which 
pied  by  the  proudest,  fiercest,  and  moat  pre-  hounds  Sulimania  on  the  B.    The  Grozheh  is 
datory  race  of  all  who  infest  the  Turkish  do-  the  most  southern  of  the  parses  that  lead  directly 
minions.    They  inhabit  castles  rather  than  cities;  over  this  wall.     Next  to  it,  on  the  N.,  is  the 
but  Betlis,  on  the  northern  frontier,  forms  a  sort  Axmir  road,  which  goes  to  the  city,  or  rather 
of  capital.    This  city  is  built  on  a  number  of  sire  of  the  old  city  of  Karatcholan  ;  and  further 
narrow  ravines,  branching  out  from  a  perpendi-  N.  is  another,  called  Gavian  road.    The  Grosheh, 
cular  rock  in  the  centre,  on  wi.ich  the  castle  is  or  Azmir,  terminates  on  the  N.    Goodroon  begins 
erected.    Tlie  streets  are  steep,  but  the  houses  before,  or  B.  of  the  termination  of  Armir,  the 
are  well  built  of  hewn  stone,   surrounded   by  valley,  or  dell  of  Margapa  being  between  them.' 
gardens,  and  each  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  The  Goudrooo  then  forms  a  range  more  cou&i- 
sort  of  petty  fortress.    The  city  is  well  supplied  derable  and  more  rocky  than  Azmir,  which  it 
with  provisions  and  fruits ;  but  few  merchants  sends  off  in   a  north-easterly  direction.     The 
venture  on  the  perilous  tracts  which  lead  to  and  sides  of  the  hills  were  covered  with  vineyards, 
from  this  mountainous  capital.    The  khan  of  St>me  of   which,    in   very  elevated    situations, 
the  Koords  is  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  uf  seemed  almost  perpendicular,  and  could  cer- 
feudal   princes.    About  50  miles  to  the  8.  is  tainly  only  be  cultivated  by  men  suspended  by 
Sert,  the  ancient  Ti^anocerta,  so  named  from  cords,  like  samphire-gatherers.    The  principal 
Tig^anea,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  his  short-  cultivation  hereabouts  is  the  vine  and  tobacco, 
lived  empire.    At  present  Sert  is  a  large  moun-  The  timber  in  Koordistan,  which  is  tchinar,  or 
tain  nlla^,  where  each  house  is  a  castle,  sur-  oriental  plane,  is  a  Hne  damasked  grain,  and  is 
rounded  by  a  wall,  and  even  a  moat.    These  cut  on  the  mountains  which  separate  Sinna  from 
posaess  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  the:r  Turkish  Koordistan,  principally  in  the  distiict 
vassals,  whom,  however,  they  treat  with  kind-  of  Yuanroo  and  Delli  llavar,  which  is  a  valley 
ness  and   familiarity,    and   are  regarded  with  in  the  mountains  of  llallabjee.     Forests  are 
reverence  and  affection.    They  feel  unbounded  public  property  in  the  East ;  but  the  neighbour- 
pride  in  their  pedigree,  which  they  trace  back  in|(  chiefs  generally  contrive  to  exact  something, 
to  the  age  of  Noah.    They  manifest  a  rooted  in  the  way  of  presents,  from  the  speculator,  bv 
attachment  to  their  native  soil,  and  were  said  throwing  all  kinds  of  dangers  and  obstacles  in 
formerly  to  cherish  a  hatred  to  strangers,  to-  his  way.    The  wood  is  cut,  cleaned,  and  left  to 
wards  whom  they  observed   neither  faith  nor  dry.    A  year  or  two  after,  at  the  time  of  ti.e 
humanity.    The  late  Mr.  Rich,  who  was  for  12  rising  of  the  waters,  it  is  carried  to  the  nearest 
years  British  resident  at  Ba|;dad,  in  1820  made  station,  where  it  is  floated  down  the  river  Diala; 
a  tour  to  Koordistan,  from  which  the  following  it  is  then  left  to  its  fate,  and  floats  down  ro  the 
facts  are  extracted,  respecting  a  country  the  bridge  between  Bagdad  and  Tauk  Kesra.     Mul- 
interior  of  which  was  previously  but  imperfectly  berry  and  nut  are  also  cut  in  Koordistan,  but 
known.    The  easternmost  branch  of  the  Kifri  these  are  purchased  out  of  gardens.     Poplar,  or 
hills   passes  by   Kerkook   and   Altoon   Kiupri,  kawak,  is  brought   from  Jezira  and  Amadia ; 
thenee  runs  off  below  Arbil  to  the  Tigris,  and  and   willow,  or  sughuit,   from   the   Euphrati-s 
is  there  called  the  Karatchukdagh.    This  eastern  above  Ana. 

br<mch  contains  gypsum  and  naphtha.     The  KURRCECIIANE,  large  city  of  South  Africa, 

western,  or  Matara  hills,  are  pure  sandstone  and  belonging  to  the  Murutsi,  one  of  the  Boshuaoa 

gravel,  and  resemble,  in  every  respect,  the  Hem-  tribes ;  160  m.  NBbB.  fr.m  Lattakoo.    According 

reen  chain  most  completely.     By  means  of  a  to  Mr.  Cooley,  it  is  in  Lat.  25.  40.  s.    Long, 

good  observation,  Mr.  Rich  ascertuined  that  the  27.  10.  B.    The  people  are  in   number  about 

true  position  of  Kerkook  is  Lat.  35.  27.  N.  Long.  16.000;*  they  smelt  iron  and  copper  in   large 

44.  27.  B.     Behind  Derbent  rises  the  mountains  clay  furnaces ;  their  houses  are  surrounded  by 

of  Peer  Omar  Goodroon,    forming  part  of  a  good  stone  inclosures,  and  the  walls,  of  mud 

higher  range,  to  all  appearance  bare  and  rocky,  are  often  painted,  as  well  as  moulded  into  oi  na- 

GcModroon  is  the  highest  mountain  in  these  parts,  mental  shapes.    Considerable  skill  is  Ahown  in 

'  and  is  said  to  contain  a  glacier,  which  supplies  the  preparations  of  skins,   aa  well  as   in  the 

all  Koordistan  with  snow,  or  rather  ice,  the  vessels  of  earthenware  used  for  holding  com^ 

f>tore  of  which  is  inexhaustible,  and  never  melts,  milk,  and  other  stores.    This  city  was  unfor- 

This  part  of  the  Koordish  ranges  of  mountains,  tunately  sacked  by  the  Mantatees  in   a   lute 

as  seen  from  the  mount  of  Tchemtohemal,  pre-  inroad. 

sented  from  the  N.  to  the  SB.  the  narrow  preci-  KUSSERY,  walled  town,  Central  Africa,  on 

pitous  bare  ridge,  which  is  called  the  Bazian  the  banks  of  the  Shary.    Lat.  11.  20.  n.     Long, 

mountains.    To  the  N.  of  the  pass  of  Derbent  16.  .30.  B.     It  is  situated   amid  swamps   and 

i  Bazian,  the  mountains  soon  make  a  turn  to-  stagnant  waters,  abounding  with   useless   and 

wards  the  W.,  where  they  form  the  mountains  rank  vegetation,  and  infested  in  an  extraordinary 

called  Khalkhalan,  which  bound  the  pachaiic  degree  with  countless  myriads  of  tormenting 

of  Keny  Sanjak  on  the  8.    To  the  B.  of  the  insecU.     The  multiplicity  of  the^e   insects   is 

pass  of  Derbent,  the  ridge  is  continaed  in  a  caused  by  the  flatness  of  the  country,  the  languid 

straight  line  s.  and  a  little  B.     Here  is  ano'  current,  and  the  overflowing  of  the  waters  into 

ther  pass,  called   Derbent  i  Basterra ;   beyond  stagnant  lakes,  several  miles  in  extent,  and  filled 

which  the  ridge,  continuing  in  the  same  line,  with  unsightly  useless  shrubs.     It  is  a  strong 

assumes  the  name  of  Karadagh,  and  becomcrs  town,  governeid  bv  its  own  independent  sultan, 

\vell  wooded.  by  whom   major  Den  ham,  who  visited    it,  was 

The  town  of  Sulimania  is  situated  in  a  liolluw,  kmdly  received.    Salt  is  scarcely  known  here, 
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tliough  the  inhabitants  are  extremely  fond  of  sugar.  The  river  ^Shary  is  here  a  wide  avd 
it,  anid  some  bits  that  were  given  them  by  their  handsome  stream  ;  and  the  walla  of  the  town 
European  visitors  they  sucked  as  if  it  had  been    extend  quite  down  to  the  banks. 


L. 


LABRADORj  territory,  British  N.  America,  arranged  in  parallel  strata,  several  feet  thick 

beloDgiog  to  the  government  of  Newfoundland,  and  uiU  of  shells.     North  of  Cape  Charles,  on 

Although  comparatively  little  is  still  known  of  the  Labrador  coast,  the  land  falls  back  to  the 

this  extensive  and  inhospitable  country,  yet  some  westward,  and  the  shore  changes  its  character, 

accessions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  becoming  shoal  and  running  off  in  flats;  but  to 

whhin  tlie  last  few  years,  particularljr  by  the  the  southward  it  is  bold  and  abrupt.    The  pre- 

observations    of    the    Moravian    missionaries,  vailing  rock,  however,  is  still  gneiss,  containini^ 

.These  excellent  and  truly  christian  people  have  numerous  veins  of  granite.     In   isome  places 

several  settlements  on  the  inclement  shores  of  crystals  t>f  garnet  are  very  abundant  in  it ;  and 

Labrador;  the  principal  station  is  at  Nain,  on  in  others  considerable  beds  of  granite   were 

the  N.  shore,  to  which  they  send  a  vessel  every  found,  of  confused  appearance,  and   in  which 

Tear  laden  with  provisions,  &c.    At  Nain  there  quarts  and  felspar  predominated.    The  Mealy 

are  four  missionaries ;  Okkak,  three ;  Hebron,  Mountains  are  the  highest  land  on  this  coast, 

Ave ;  and  Hopedale,  four.    The  total  number  and  were  computed  to  be  about  I4b4  feet  high, 

being  29.    There  are  895  Esquimaux  converts,  covered  nearly  to  the  top  with  wood,  notwith- 

ofwbom  about  320  are  communicants.  standing  the  severity  of  the  climate.    They  are 

Nullatarlok  Bay,  in  Lat.  59.  N.,  is  surrounded  of  mica  slate,  with  a  dark,  fine-grained  forma- 

bf  high  mountains,  which  are  covered  with  moss,  tion  of  the  same,  resembling  basalt,  at  their 

alder,  birch,  and  various  shrubs  and  plants,  and  base.    The  general  rock  is  coarse-grained.    At 

wbeo  visited  by  the  missionaries  in  July  the  the  foot  of  thes»e  mountains  were  also  found 

valleys  were  grassy  and  enamelled  with  a  great  beds  eight  and  ten  feet  thick,  and  large  rolled 

variety  of  flowers.    The  rocks  were  slaty,  easily  masses,  of  a  remarltable  conglomerate  rock,  of 

splitting  into  plates  of  from  four  to  eight  feet  which  the  basis  was  composed  of  grains  of  mica, 

square.    At  Nacbvak  Bay  the  sea  was  clear  of  quartz,  and  felspar;  and  the  imbedded  masses 

ice  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  the  magnificent  were  large  rounded   pebbles  of  quartz,  mica- 

noontains  around  afforded  to  the  missionaries  slate,  felspar,  horneblende,  granite,  and  gneiss, 

a  most  enchanting  prospect.    Oppernavik,  lying  On  the  coast  of  Labrador  the  winter  is  extremely 

between  Lat.  60.  and   61.  li.,  is  not   far  dis-  severe,  the  thermometer  often   falling  to  90^ 

tant  from  Cape  Chudleigh,  where  the  coast,  below  freezing  point;  and,  although  the  houses 

vhich   was    hitherto  N.,  now   trends   to    the  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  are  heated  by  large 

saw.,  forming  Ungava  Bay.    The  river  Kanger-  cast-iron  stoves,  the  windows  and  walls  are  all 

tluluoak.  in  Lat.  58.  57.  N.,  is  about  140  miles  the  winter  covered  with  ice,  and  the  bed-clothes 

«B\f.  of  Cape  Chudleigh.    The  estuary  of  the  freeze  to  the  walls ;  rum  is  frozen  in  the  air  as 

Kokaoak  lies  in   Lat.  58.  36.  N.,    at  the  dis-  rapidly  as  water^  and  rectified  spirits  soon  be- 

tanoe  of  about  650  miles  from  the  Moravian  come  thick,  like  oil.     From  December  to  June 

station  Okkak,  and  is  as  broad  as  the  Thames  the  sea  is  so  completely  frozen  over  that  no  open 

at  Gravesend.     The  land  is  described  by  the  water  is  to  be  seen.  '  Some  of  the  missionaries 

l^ioravians   as  level  and  dry,  well  watered  by  ventured  once,  in  February,  to  visit  some  Esqui- 

sereral  rivulets  issuing  from  the  woods,  ii»whicn  maux  40  miles  distant,  and  although  wrapped 

are  found  various  European  plants  and  flowers,  in  furs,  they  were  nearly  destroyed ;  their  eyelids 

different  kinds  of  shrubs,  such  as  juniper,  cur-  froze  together  in  such  a  manner  that  they  were 

rants,  &c.,  and  grass  and  trees  in  abundance,  continually  obliged  to  pull  them  asunder,  and 

The  missionaries  were  informed,  that  further  w.  by  constant  rubbing  prevent  their  closing ;  one 

Do  wood  grows  along  the  coast.    The  prevailing  of  them  had  his  hands  frozen  and  swollen  like 

rock  is  gneiss.    On  this,  at  Lansel  Loup,  a  bed  bladders.     The  few  summer  months  on  this 

of  old  red  sandstone  is  super-ground,  about  200  coast  are  extremely  hot,  the  thermometer  rising 

feet  thick,  and  extending  above  half  a  mile  in-  to  86°  of  Fahrenheit,  when  swarms  of  mosquitoes 

land.    Here  also,  as  on  every  other  part  of  the  infest  the  air ;  the  climate  is  not,  however,  in- 

coa&t  of  Labrador  visited  by  the  Favorite,  under  salubrious. 

the  command  of  captain  Roberson,  in  1820,  the        LAGOS,  town.  Western  Africa,  on  the  Slave 

•ppearance  of  the  cliffs,  and  of  the  land  near  coast.    Lat.  6.  15.  N.  Long.  4.  17.  B.    It  is  built 

them,  and  the  rolled  masses  inland  which  have  upon  a  small  island,  or  rather  the  bank,  at  the 

evidently  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  point  where  this  channel  communicates   with 

seem  to  prove  that  this  has  considerably  receded,  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  with  the 

^c  whole  of  the  rock  was  composed  of  white  Cradoo  lake,  a  parallel  piece  of  water.    The 

qoartz  and  yellow  felspar ;  and  the  grains  are  town  is  scarcely  a  foot  above  the  lake,  and  is 

g^erally  as  fine  as  oatmeal,  though  occasionally  overrun  by  water-rats  from  it.     It  has  5000  in- 

eoarner,  even  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch  in  habitants,  with  a  good  deal  of  trade.     Its  petty 

diameter.    Over  the  red  sandstone  is  a  thin  despot  assumes  all  the  airs  of  the  greatest  African 

stratum  of  rc>d  compact  felspar,  containing  vege-  monarchs,  never  allowing  his  courtiers  to  ap- 

table  impressions,  and  in  a  horizontal  position,  proach   him    unless  crawling  on  the  ground. 

Above  this  were  varieties  of  secondary  limestone,  Some  barbarous  customs  prevail,  such  as  im- 
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paiing  alive  a  young  female,  to  propitiate  tlie  rise  in  the  ridge  which  conimenoefl  on  itt  aoatb- 

eoddejw  who  prebides  over  rain,  and  hanging  the  ern  bank,  and  runs  nearly  aoutU-westerly,  ontil 

neadii  of  malefactors  to  some  large  trees  at  the  it  falls  upon  Lake  Chaniplidn.    Of  these  the 

end  of  the  town.    The  currency  here  consists  of  principal  ones  are  the  Thames,  Ouse,  or  Grand 

cowries,  which  are  imported  iu  large  quantities,  river,  the  Ottawa,  Masquinongi,  St.  Maarice, 

and  transmitted  into  Hoossa  and  other  interior  Batiscan,  St.  Anne,  Jacques  Cartier,  Du  Gouffre, 

countries,  where  they  form  the  universal  circo-  Saguenay,  Betsiamites,  and   Manicouagon,  oo 

lating  medium.  the  N. ;    and    the  Salmon   river,  Chateauga;, 

Lamar,  formerly  ConuA,  a  sea-port,  South  Chambly,  or  Uichelieu,  Yamaska,  St.  Francis, 

America,    republic  Bolivia,  on  the  W.  coast.  Nioolet,  BecaQcour,  Du  Chene,  Chaodiere,  Dii 

Lat.  2*2.  39.  8.    Long.  70.  12.  w.    Pop.  2000.  Sud,  Du  Loup.  Matanne,  and  Mitis,  on  the  8. 

In  1833  Lamar  was  d^ared  a  free  port,  and  in  .  It  has  been  ascertained  to  have  a  course  to  the 

it  is  centred  almost  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  sea  of  nearly  3000  miles  (vaijing  from  one  to 

the  republic.    Its  situation  is,  however,  very  ud-  90  miles  broad),  of  which  distiince,  including 

favourable.    It  labours  under  a  great  want  of  the  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Huron,  it  is  navi- 

fresh  water ;  and  is  obliged  to  import  its  provi-  gab!e  for  ships  of  a  large  class  very  nearly  2000 

aions  by  sea,  either  from  Valparaiso,  on  the  one  miles,  and  the  lemaiiKler  of  the  distance  for 

hand,  or  from  Arica  on  the  other*    The  desert  barges,  batteauz,    and  vessels   drawing   little 

of  Atacama  lies  between  it  and  the  internal  and  water,  of   from   10  to   IS  and  even  60  tons 

populous  part  of  the  country,  where  Itie  towns  burden. 

of  Potosi,  Cochabamba,  Charcas,  &c  are  situ*  The  embouchure  of  this  first  class  stream  is 

ated.    The  produce  imported  at  Lamar  is  oon-  that  part  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  where  the 

veyed  across  the  deser^»  on  the  backs  of  mules,  island  of  Anticosti  divides  the  mouth  of  the 

to  the  interior ;  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  mines  river  into  two  branches.   This  island  is  130  miles 

being  brought  in  the  same  way  to  the  port  to  be  long,  and  30  broad,  has  neither  bay  nor  harbour 

shipped.    These,  with   copper,  saltpetre,  and  sufficient  to  afford  shelter  for  shipping  in  bad 

cbinchilli  skins,  form  the  principal  articles  of  weather.    On  passing  this  island  the  river  St. 

ezport.    Saltpetre  b  found  in  large  quantities  Lawrence  expands  to  a  breadth  of  90  miles,  and 

in  the  desert ;  the  copper  is  found  near  the  in  mid-channel  both  coasts  can  be  seen.    At  the 

coast,  and,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  most  Bay  of  Seven  Islands,  which  derives  its  name 

part  of  it  is  eiported  in  the  shape  of  ore.  from  the  high  and  rugged  islands  which  lie  at 

LANZAROTE.    See  CANARxica.  its  entrance,  the  St.  Lawrence  is  70  miles  broad. 

LARACHE,  UAiiAiCH,  or  El  Ajuisu.    Se«  Proceeding  onwards,  several  beautiful  islands 

AwAisB.  El.  are  passed  in  succession ;  Green  and  Red  islands; 

LATTAKOO,  town.  South  Africa.  N.  of  Cape  Hare  islands ;  Kamonraska  isles,  the  Pilgrimi, 

Colony,  capital  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Boshuanas.  Brandy  Pots,  and  a  variety  of  others,  all  clothed 

Pop.  variously  estimated  from  10,000  to  1  j,000.  with  wood,  and  some  of  them  inhabited  and 

Lat.  27.  8.  8.    Long.  24.  38.  B.     Lattakoo  was  cultivated.    The  Brandy  Pots  cluster  are  about 

first  visited  by  Mr.  Campbell,  and  the  name  103  miles  from  Quebec.    Abreast  of  Red  islands, 

remains,  though,  in  consequence  of  a  schism  in  on  the  N.  shore,  is  situated  the  mouth  of  the 

the  tribe,  the  town  has  been  transferred  to  a  Saguenay  river.    The  St.  Lawrence  is  here  20. 

spot  60  miles  further  N.    New  Lattakuo  is  sup*  miles  wide,  with  an  average  depth  of  12  fathoms, 

posed  to  contain  about  6000  people.    Lat.  27.  The  well  cultivated  isle,  Aux  Cxindres,  is  next 

28.  8.   Long.  24  12.  B.    See  Ante  a,  p.  16.  visible,  and  then  a  very  delightful  prospect  of 

LAWRENCE,  St.,  river,  N.  America.  See  the  settlement  of  the  Bav  of  St.  Paul,  inclosed 
vol.  iv.  This  river  is  the  indelible  link  formed  '  within  an  amphitheatre  of  very  high  hills.  Be- 
by  nature  between  the  Canadas,  and  the  source  fore  arriving  at  the  island  of  Orleans  (four  miles 
at  once  of  the  wealth,  beauty,  and  prosperity  of  NB.  of  Quebec),  Goose  and  Crane  islands,  aod 
both  provinces.  Though  not  the  longeat  in  the  many  smaller  ones  (almost  all  inhabited)^  are 
world,  it  is  certainly  the  largest  river  in  every  passed*  Orleans,  or  Isle  St.  Laurent,  19  miles 
other  respect,  if  its  immense  lakes  be  considered  long,  five  and  a  half  broad,  and  containing  69 
to  form  part  of  it.  Under  this  aspect  it  will  be  square  miles,  divides  the  river  into  two  channels, 
found  that  the  surface  it  covers,  and  the  cubic  At  Quebec  the  St.  Lawrence  is  only  1314  yards 
mass  of  its  waters,  far  exceed  those  of  the  wide,  but  with  a  basin  formed  by  the  St  Charles 
Amazon  or  the  Mississippi,  though  it  probably  river  below  the  city  of  three  and  three-quarters 
does  not  carry  to  the  ocean  a  greater  volume  of  of  a  mile  lon^,  and  two  broad,  with  the  greateit 
water  than  either  of  these  two  majestic  streams,  depth  of  water  at  28  fathoms,  and  a  tide  rising 
It  is  computed  that  the  St.  Lawrence  discharges  18  feet  at  neaps,  and  24  at  spring  tides.  See 
to  the  ocean  annually  about  4,277,880  millions  Qukbko. 

oftonsof  fresh  water,of  which  2,1 12,120  millions  The  river  widens  again  after  having  passed 

of  tons  may  be  reckoned  melted  snow.    The  area  Quebec,  and  thence  to  Three  Rivers  (62  miles) 

of  the  St.  Lawrence,  embracing  lakes  Superior,  there  is  little  variation  in  its  general  aspect. 

Huron,  Michigan,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  is  esti-  Montreal  is  situated  upon  the  N.,  or  left  bank, 

mated  at  72,930  square  miles.    The  source  of  160  miles    8W.   from  Quebec,   on    an    island 

the  river  St  Lewis,  which  may  be  deemed  the  bearing  the  same  name.    See  Monthxa.!..    The 

remotest  spring  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  in  Lat.  ialands  contiguous  to  Montreal    are  those  of 

48.  38.  v.,  and  Long,  about  93.  w.    The  St.  Jesus,  21  miles  long  and  six  broad ;  Bizard,  four 

Lawrence  reoeives  nearly  all  the  rivers  that  have  miles  long ;  and  Perrot,  seven  miles  long  and 

their  sources  in  the  extensive  ranee  of  mountains  three  broad.    The  Ottawa,  or  Grand  river,  falls 

to  the  northwards,  called  the  Land's  Height,  into  the  St  Lawrence  above  Montreal,  and  forms 

that  separates  the  waters  falling  into  Hudson's  the  north-western  boundary  of  Lower  Canada. 

Bay,  still    further  to  the   N.,  from  those  that  See  Ottawa.    Proceeding  from  the  Ottawa  dovn 

de&cend  into  the  Atlantic,  and  all  those  that  the  St,  Lawrencej  are  the  St.  Maurice,  or  Three 
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Rifers,  ChamplaiD,  Chaud iere,  Richelieu,  Mont-  pay  1 5  per  cent,  levied  upoo  the  tariff  val  nation, 

laorenci.  and  SagQenay,all  of  them  noble  streams,  and  where  there  is  no  tariff*  ad  Talorem. 
The  Guir  of  St.  Lawrence,  that  receiver  the        LLANGYNYDR,  vil.  and  par.  Great  Britain, 

waters  of  this  gn^ntic  river,  commnnicates  with  hund.   Crickhowel,    co.  Brecon,  South    Walea. 

the  Atlantic  ocean  by  three  different  passages.  Pop.  1440.     Abers^avenny  (P.  T.  146).    Liv.  a 

▼if.  on  the  N.  by  the  Straits  of  Belleisle  between  rect.  in  the  dioc.  St.  David's. 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland ;  on  the  SB.  by  the        LOGGUN,  country,  Centri^  Africa,  situated 

passage  between  Cape  Ray,  at  the  B\V.  extremity  immediately  to  the  s.  of  the  lake  Tchad,  and 

of  the  latter,  by  a  narrow  channel,  named  the  watered  by  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Shary, 

Got  of  Canseau,  that  divides  Cape  Breton  from  which  falls  into  that  ^eat  receptacle.    This  ap- 

No?a  Scotia.    On  its  s.  side  is  the  island  of  St.  pears  to  be  one  of  the  most  improved  and  indus- 

John,  otherwise  called  Prince  Edward's  Island,  trious  countries  in  ail  Africa.    The  Lofcgunese, 

To  die  H.  are  the  Magdalen  Islands,  besides  amid  the  furious  warfare  waged   by  the  sor* 

otbers  of  less  importance.     In  the  principal  rounding  states,  have,  by  a  skilful  neutrality, 

Mtraoce  to  the  gulf,  between  Cape  North  and  maintained  themselves  in  peace.     They  work 

Cape  Ray,  is  the  island  of  St.  Paul.    See  Paul,  steadily  and  skilfully  at  the  loom,  an  occupation 

Siiirr.  elsewhere  abandoned  to  slaves.    Their  cloth, 

LISBON,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  after  being  thrice  steeped  in  a  dye  of  eicellent 

Seevol.  iv.  Although  Lisbon  is  one  of  the  best  si-  indigo,  receives  a  brilliant  gloss  by  being  placed 

tasted  oomnnercial  cities  of  Europe,  the  port  being  on  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  and  beaten  with 

excellent,  and  having  the  command  or  the  navi-  wooden  mallets.    The  tobes  thus  fabricated  are 

gation  of  the  Tagus.  yet  its  commerce  is  com-  much  superior  to  those  of  Bornou,  and  only 

paratively  trifling.    The  despotism,  intolerance,  equalled  tn  Nyff£.    The  people  rank  also  above 

and  imbecility  of  the  government  have  weighed  their  neighbours,  in  having  a  coinage,  though 

down  all  the  energies  of  the  nation.    The  law  rudely  made  of  iron,  somewhat  in  the  fiirm  of  a 

and  tiie  police  being  alike  bad,  there  b  no  horse-shoe.   Provisions  are  abundaAt;  the  banks 

adequate  security.     Assassination  b  very  fre-  of  the  river  are  bordered  with  fine  woods,  and  a 

qoeot.    Industry  of  all  sorts  is,  in  consequence,  profusion  of  variously  tinted  aromatic  plants, 

paralysed;  and,  since  the  emancipation  of  Brazil,  The  inhabitants,  however,  suffer  cruelly  from 

oommeroe  has  rapidly  declined.    Formerly  Lis-  the  multitude  of  tormenting  insects.    Flies,  bees, 

hoB  had  400  ships,  of  from  300  to  600  tons  and  mosquitoes,  with  immense  black  toads,  vie 

bonieQ,  employed  in  the  trade  with  S.  America,  with  each  other.    It  is  impossible  to  stir  out  for 

But  at  present  there  are  not  above  60  ships  two  or  three  hours  at  mid-day,  without  the 

beloDgine  to  the  port  engaged  in  foreign  trade;  hazard  of  serious  illness.    Some  seek  a  protec- 

and,  A  these,  the  average  burden  does  not  ex-  tion   bv  building  one  house  within    another ; 

oeed  150  tons.    The  produce  of  Portugal  sent  others  by  kindling  a  fire  of  w6t  straw,  and  sitting 

to  foreign  countries  is  almost  entirely  conveyed  in  the  smoke ;  but  this  remedy  seems  worse  than 

to  its  destination  in  foreign  ships.    The  trade  the  evil.    The  ladies  of  Loggun  are  described 

between  Lisbon  and  Cork  i^,  we  believe,  the  as  a  handsome  and  intelligent  specimen  of  the 

only  eiception  to  this ;  it  being  principally  car-  negro  race,  with  a  lively  and  agreeable  expres- 

ried  on  in  Portuguese  vessels,  wiiich  take  salt  sion,  and  engaging  manners.    They  are  by  no 

from  St  Ubes,  and  bring  back  butter  in  return,  means  distinguished,  however,  by  those  virtues 

About  200  small  craft  belong  to  the  city,  which  which  form  the  ornament  of  their  sex.    Kemuk, 

•re  extensively  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Shary, 

Tbe  declared  or  real  value  of  all  articles  ex-  in  L^t.  11.  7.,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  populous 

ported  from  Great  Britain  to  Portugal  in  1831  country.    The  river  flows  past  the  high  walls 

aoiognted  to  £975,991,  of  which  cotton,  stuffs,  with  great  beauty  and  majesty,  coming  direct 

nd  yam,  made  nearly  one  half ;  but  of  these  from  the  8W.  with  a  rapid  current.    According 

exports  a  large  proportion  went  to  Oporto.    In  to  major  Denham*s  estimate,  it  contains  at  least 

return  for  the  privilege  conceded  to  the  Portu-  15,000  inhabitants    The  Shouaas,  who  live  all 

gsfse,  under  the  Methuen  treaty,  of  admitting  around,  furnish  the  evening  market  with  a  plen- 

their  wines  to  entry  for  consumption  in  Great  tiful  supply  of  bullocks,  mUk,  and  fat.  which  are 

Britain  at  two4hirds  the  duty  charged  on  French  paid  for  in  tobes  and   strips  of  blue  cotton, 

vines,  British  woollens  were  admitted  into  Por-  Kemuk  was  the  extreme  point  which   major 

togal  at  a  duty  of  15  per  cent.    This  rate  of  Denham  reached  in  this  direction, 
duty  was  afterwards  extended    to  all   Brirish        LONDON,  tn.  British  North  America,  in  a 

alleles ;  and,  since  1782,  it  has  been  charged  dist.  same  name,  Upper  Canada.    Pop.  of  dist. 

aeoordtngto  a  tariff,  or  valuation,  fixed  that  year,  in  1828,  19,813.    Situated  on  the  banks  of  the 

But,  with  the  exception  of  goods  from  Brazil,  main  branch  of  the  Thames,  about  90  miles 

all  other  foreign  goods  consumed  in  Portugal  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  in  a  tolerably 

paid  a  duty  of  30  per  cent.    These  distinctions  central  position  between  the  surrounding  lakes. 

are  now,  however,  at  an  end,  by  a  decree  esta-  It  has  been  supposed  that  governor  Simcoe  con- 

Uished  April,  1834,  which  has  fixed  the  duty  on  templated,  at  the  time  the  surveys  took  place, 

aU  goods  admitted  to  consumption  in  Portugal,  the  possibility  that  London  might  ultimately 

vitboot  regard  to  their  origin,  at  15  per  cent,  become  the  metropolis  of  the  colony.    Its  inte- 

All  goods  aad  merchandise,  of  whatever  nature  rior  position,  and  its  numerous  and  improvable 

and  origin,  and  under  whatever  flag  they  may  advantages,  are  admitted  to  give  it  a  superiority 

be  imported,  are  admitted  into  the  custom-  under  various  aspects,  although  deficient  as  a 

bouse  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  to  be  despatched  shipping  port,  in  which  particular  it  yields  alto- 

for  consumption.   Bythis  decree  goods  admitted  gether  to  York. 

to  consumption,  if  imported  in  Portuguese  ves-        LONDONDERRY,    tnshp.    British    North 

kU  from  the  country  in  which  they  are  produced,  America,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 

or  in  bhips  of'that  country  coming  direct,  will  Cobequid  bay.    Cultivated  acres,  4924.    Pop. 
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1?9B.     It  was  also  originally  settled    by  tlie  LUCAR  DE  MAYOR,  tn.  Spain,  Andatusa, 

French,  and  afterwards  by  culunel  M'Nutt,  1763.  on  the  Guadiainar  ;  10  m.  W.  of  Seville*     Pof. 

The  land  is  in  general  very  good,  whether  marsh,  2000. 

upland,  or  interval,  of  the  latter  of  which  there  LUCERNA,  tn,  Italy. kingd.  Piedmont;  6  m. 

IN  a  considerable  proportion.    I'here  are  seven  8.  of  Pincrolo.     Pop.  1200. 

small  villages  in  this  township,  in  which  are  six  LUC  HE,  tn.   Prance,  depart.   Sarthe,  prov. 

grist-mills,  five  saw-mills,  two  cardinf^,  and  two  Maine,  on  the  Loir.     Pop.  2000. 

oat-mills:  and  it  sends  one  member  to  the  pro-  LUCHOW, tn. Germany, duchy <^Lanenberf;, 

vincial  parliament.  Cobequid  Bay  abounds  with  kinj^d.   Hanover,  on  the  Jeetze;    36  m.  8B.  of 

fish,  and  has  several  small  harbours  and  inlets.  Luneburg.     Pop.  1900. 

The  produce  is  carried  to  Halifax  market,  and  LUCiA,  St.,  island,  West  Indies.    This  beic- 

exported  to  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick ;  cargoes  tiful  island  is  about  32  miles  in  length,  from  x. 

are  also  assorted  for  the  West  Indies,  and  lumi.er,  to  8.,  and  12  m.  broad,  containing  37,500  acre». 

in  some  quantities,  exported  to  Europe.  Although  belonging  to  the  British,  the  popola- 

LONGJUMEAU,  tn.   France,  depart.  Seine  tion,  manners,  and  language  are  French.    The 

Bnd  Oise,  prov.  isle  of  France;  12  m.  SB.  of  Ver-  first  approach  to  this  island  from  the  8.  preaenb 

aailles.     Pop.  1400.  one  of  the  most  striking  combinations  of  vartoas 

LONGNY,  tn.  France,  depart  Orne.  prov.  kinds  of  scenery  ever  witnessed.    Two  rocks, 

Normandy;  9  m.  B.  of  Mortagne.     Pop.  1900.  called  the  Sugar  Loaves,  rise  perpendicolarly 

LONGPAON,   vil.    France,    depait.    Lower  out  of  the  sea,  and  shoot  to  a  glreat  height  in 

Seine,    prov.   Normandy,  near   Rouen.       Pop.  parallel  cones,  which  taper  away  towards  tbe 

2000.  summit.   These  mountains,  which  are  featbeied 

LONNEKER,  vil.  Belgium,  prov.  Oveiyssel;  from  the  clouds  to  the  waves  with   evergreea 

32  m.  B.  of  Deventer.     Pop.  1300.  foliage,  stand  like  pillars  of  Hercoles  on  either 

LOOTZ,  or   BoRCHioBN,  tn.  Belgium ;  14  m.  side  of  the  entrance  into  a  small  but  deep  and 

NNW.  of  Liege.    Pop.  1^00.  beautiful  bay.  The  plains  throughout  the  island 

LORRACH,  tn.  Germany,  duchy  of  Beden;  are  well  watered,  and  the  mountains  dotfaed 

6  m.  NB.  of  Bale.    Pop.  1900.     Lat.  47.  36.  N.  with  the  finest  timber.    Castries,  the  only  towo 

Ix)ng  7.  41.  B.  in  the  isle,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  kN^ 

LOUDEAC,  tn.    France,  depart.    Cotea  du  and  winding  bay  of  the  tame  name.    The  fort  it 

Nord,  prov.  Brittany ;  25  m.  8.  of  St.  Brieux.  situated  on  the  summit  of  Momefortune,  which 

Pop.  1300.     Lat.  48.  10.  N.    Long.  2.  46.  w.  is  about  two  miles  of  exceeding  steep  road,  or 

LOUGH  MASK,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Ballinrobe,  path,  from  Castries.    As  it  rains  nine  monthsont 

bar.   Killmaine,  cos.  Gal  way  and  Mayo,  prov.  of  the  twelve  in  St.  Lucia,  there  are  deep  bricked 

Connaoght,  situate  upon  the  k.  bank  of  a  lake  trenches  or  channels  traversing  the  path  at  each 

•of  the  same  name.    Fop.  with  par.  Ballinrobe  turn  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  water. 

(p.  T.  147).  Pigeon  Island  is  six  miles  distant  from  the  hai- 

LOUGH  MO  RE,  East  and  Wbst,  par.  Ire-  boor  of  St.  Lucia,  and,  in  a  military  point  of 

land,  bar.  Eliogarty,  co.  Tipperary,  prov.  Mun-  view,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  ookraies, 

ster.    Acres,  5859.   Pop.  of  East  1951 ;  of  West  being  within  sight  of  Martinique,  and  oommaad- 

2527.    Templemore  (P.  T.  86).    Liv.  a  vie.  in  iDg  a  view  of  every  ship  that  may  enter  or  de- 

diocand  archdioc.  Cashel.     Ann.  val.  £536.  part  from  that  island ;  it  is  moreover  valaable 

LOV81A,  tn.  European  Turkey,  prov.  Bui-  lor  a  very  fine  and  extensive  anchorage  beiaeeo 

garia ;  35  m.  s.  of  Nicopolis.    Pop.  3000.  it  and  the  N.  part  of  St.  Lucia.    A  barrack  tod 

LU,  tn.  Italy,  duchy  Montferrat.  kingd.  Pied-  hospital  has  been  constructed  on  thb  spot.    St. 

mont  and  Sardinia;   9  m.  w.  of  Alessandria.  Lucia  is  divided  into  Basseterre^  the  tow  or 

Pop.  2800.  leeward  territory,  and  Capisterre,  the  high  or 

LUBAR,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov.  Volhynia,  windward  territory.    The  returns  for  1831  state 

Pop.  3300.  the  inhabitants  at  whites  and   free  cobured, 

LUBAU,  or  Lrbau,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia;  3528 ;  slaves,  11,371.— Total  14,899.  Tbe  quaa- 

30  m.  NW.  of  Glatz.     Pop.  1700.  tity  of  agricultural  produce  in  1831  was :  sugar, 

LU  B  BEK  E,  to.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia ;  5.5 1 6,8 1 5  hogsheads ;  coffee,  149,57 1  hogsheads ; 

14  m.  w.  of  Minden.    Pop.  2000.  cocoa,  33,515  hogsheads;  rum,  90,687  gallons; 

LUBBEN,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  on  the  molasses,  224,700  {rallons.    The  total  value  of 

Kalterbach ;  13  m.  N.  of  Leignits.     Pop.  2350.  the  exports  for  1831  was  £64,878,  and  of  im- 

LUBBENAU,  tn.  Prussia,  in  Lower  Lusatia,  ports  £83,003,  employing  a  total  shipping  nr 

on  the  Spree;  58  m.  N.  of  Dresden.    Pop.  2150.  wards,  20,382  tons ;  outwards,  20,839  tons.  Tbe 

Lat.  51.  53.  N.    Long.  13.  52.  B.  greater  part  of  the  trade  is  with  Great  Britaia 

LUBITZ  or  Luna,  or  Lups,  tn.  Germany,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  is  still  carried  on  with 
rrand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  on  the  France.  The  inhabitants  have  Uieir  affairs  ad- 
Elbe.  Pop.  1200.  Lat.  53.  30.  N.  Long,  ministered  by  a  governor  and  councU>  widi  Fieneh 
12.  0.  B.  laws. 

LUBNEY,tn.  European  Russia,  gov.  Pultava,  LUCKAU,  tn.  Prussia,  in  Lower  Lusatia.  on 

on  the  Sula;  104  m.  bsb.  of  Kiev.     Pop.  5300.  the  Berste;  55  m.  N  of  Dresden.    Pop.  J250U. 

Lat.  50.  0.  N.     Long.  33.  3.  E.'   It  is  tolerably  LUCKENWALD,  tn.  Prussia^  prov.  Saxony, 

built,  and  has  three  churches,  and  four  yearly  ontheNute;  32  m.  8,  of  Berlin.    Pop.  3500. 

markets.  *  LUCON,  tn.  France,  depart.  La  Vendee,  prov. 

LUC,  tn.  France,  depart  Var,  prov.  Provence,  Poitou ;  20  miles  w.  of  Fontenay.    Pop.  270O. 

situate  on  theLoyon;  15  m.  8.  of  Draguignan.  LUDENSCHEIDE,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Wesl- 

Pop.  2700.  phalia ;  28  m.  NB.  of  Cologne.    Pop.  1350. 

LUCAR  DE  GUADIANA,  Sr.tn.  Spain,  An-  LLDER,  tn.  Germany,  elect  Uesse-Cassel ; 

dalusia,  near  the  Guadiana;  75  m.  w.  of  Seville.  7  m.  8W.  of  Fulda.    Pop.  1250. 

Pop.  2800.    Lat.  37. 30.  N.    Long.  7.  25.  w.  LLGNY,  tn.  France,  depart,  Saone  andLoire, 
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prov.  Burgandy;    10  m.  N.  of  Macon.     Pop.  LU^fGRO,  tn.  Italy,  prov.«  Basilicata,  kingd. 

1150.  Naples:  10  11^.  8S\V.  of  Ca^sano.    Pop.  2700. 

LUNDENBURG,  or  Brzbdslav,  tn.  Austria,  LUNZENAU,  tn.    Germany,    circle  of   the 

prov.  Moravia,  on  theTbeya;  36  m.  B.  of  Brunn.  Erzgebire,  kiogd.   Saxony  ;  2  m.  NB.  of  Peni^. 

Pop.  1500.  Pop.  1150. 

LUNE,  river.  England,  in  the  cos.  of  West-  LUPERSAC,tn.  France,  depart.  Creuse,  prov. 

morelaDd  and  Lancaster,  which  falls  into  the  La  Marche.     Pop.  1750. 

Irish  Sea.  LUQUE,  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Cordova,  Andalusia ; 

'LUNE,  riv.  England,  cos.  of  Westmoreland  and  28  m.  SB.  of  Cordova.     Pop.  2750. 

Durham,  which  runs  into  the  Tees  below  Longton.  LUSIGNAN,  to.  France,  depart  La  Vienne, 

LUNENBURG,  co.  British  North  America,  prov.  Poitou,  situate  on  the  Vivooe;  15  m.  sw. 

prov.  Nova  Scotia,  bounded  N.  by  King's  and  of  Poitiers.    Pop.  2400. 

Aanapolis*  counties,  on  the  B.  by  Halifax,  on  LUSIGNY,  tn.   Fsance,  depart   Aub^,  prov. 

the  w,  by  Queen's  county,  and  on  the  8.  by  the  Champairne;  9  m.  SB.  of  Troyes.    Pop.  1200.| 

Atlantic  ocean.    It  contains  three  townships —  LUSSAC,  tn.  France,  depart.  Girond^,  prov. 

Chester,  Lunenboi^,  and  New  Dublin,  and  re-  Guyeone;  6  m.  BNB.of  Libourne.     Pop.  2100. 

toros  two  members  to  the  provincial  parliament.  LUSSAC  LES  EGLISES.  tn.  France,  depart. 

LUNENBURG,  tnshp.  of  the  above  county.  Upper  Vienne,  prov.  La  Marche;    16  m.  NbB. 

Cultivated  acres,  7081.     Pop.  5038.     It  was  set-  of  Bellac.    Pop  1300. 

tied  in  1753  by  400  families  of  Dutch  and  Ger-  LUTTERBERG,  tn.  Germany,  priocip.  Gru- 

iBaos,  who  were  brought  out  at  the  expense  of  benhap;en,  kingd.  Hanover,  situate  on  the  Oder, 

the  British  governmeot,  and  who  received  very  Pop.  2300. 

liberal  enoouragement  and  assistance.    The  set-  LUZARA,  to.  Austrian  Italy,  deleg.  Mantua. 

tleiDent  continued  to  prosper,  more  or  less,  and  gov.  Milan,  LonibardoVenetian  kingd. ;  16  m.  s. 

in  1 791  the  population  amounted  to  3247;  since  of  Mantua.     Pop.  1500. 

vhicli  time  it  has  increttied  both  in  population  LUZARCHES,  tn.  France,  depart.  Seine  and  « 

iod  wealth.    The  harbour  is  small  but  easy  of  Oise,  prov.  Isle  of  France ;  20  miles  N.  of  Paris, 

aoeeas, and  is  well  sheltered  by  Cross  Island;  Pod.  1700. 

veswlscan  lie  alon^ide  the  wharfs  in^  14  feet  LUZKO,or  Luck,  tn.  European  Russia,  cap. 

water.    The  town  is  constructed  on  a  regular  of  circle,  gov.  Volhynia,  on  the  Styr;  176  m. 

plan;  it  is  the  shire  town,  and  contains  about  SB.  of  Warsaw.    Pop.   2500.     Lat  50.  40.  N. 

250  dwd ling-houses,  stores,  &c.    There  are  a  Loo^*  25.  19.  B. 

coort-house  and  gaol,  and  four  churches,  Epis-  LYCK,  or  Obijl,  tn.  East  Prussia,  on  the  lake 

eopalian,  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  Methodist  ofSomnau;  78  m.  BB.ofKonigsberg.  Pop.  1900. 

There  b  an  extensive  trade  carried  on  here  with  Lat-  53.  39.  N.     LOng.  22.  38.  B. 

the  West  Indies,  Newfoundland,  and  Quebec.  LYS,  Sr.  tn.  France,  depart  Upper  Garonne, 

Laneaburg  is  one  of  the  flourishing  townships  prov.  Upper  Languedoc;  12  m.  SB.  of  Toulouse, 

of  the  province,  and  although  the  land  is  no-  Pop.  1200. 

whete  rich,  yet  its  contiguity  to  the  Halifax  LYSDONE,    vil.    and    par.    Holland,   prov. 

narket  enables  the  settlers  to  raise  and  dispose  East  Flanders.    Pop.  3200. 
of  any  article  of  produce  with  advantage. 
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MACARSCA,  tn.  Austrian  empire,  prov.  Dal-  on  each  side  of  this  vast  chasm  from  80  to  100 

BMtia;  36  m.  8B.of  Spalatro.    Pop.  1500.   .  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.    The  rocks  of 

MACAU,  to.  France,  depart  Gironde,  prov.  the  Ramparts  are  of  granular  foliated  limestone. 

Gajenne,  on  the  Garonne ;  10  m.  N.  of  Bour-  coloured  with  mineral  oil ;  and,  accompany  In  t^^ 

deaox.    Pop.  1300.  the  river  through  this  rent.,  many  varieties  oi' 

MACKENZIE  RIVER,  river,  British  North  limestone  occur.    Below  the  Ramparts  the  river 

America.   The  banks  of  tlie  river,  at  its  junction  expands  to  a  breadth  of  two  miles,  and  its  banks 

with  Bear  Lake  river,  are  composed  of  different  slope  away  to  a  moderate  height.   In  Lat.  66.  n. 

kiodsof  coal,  alternating  with  pipe-clay,  potters'-  mural  cliffs  of  sandstone,  or  quartz  rock,  160 

day,  &C.    The  pipe-clay  is  used  by  the  natives  feet  high,  repose  on  horizontally  stratified  lime- 

for  food  when  provisions  are  scarce.    On  the  stone,  containing  chain  coral.   Forty  miles  below 

banks  of  the  Mackenzie,  below  Bear  Lake  river,  the  sandstone  cliffs,  marl  slate  occurs,  forming 

are  steep  cliffs,  and  in  many  places  underneath  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  again  contracting;, 

are  rocks  of  limestone.    Salt  springs  are  said  to  gives  to  this  reach,  for  20  miles,  the  name  of  the 

<KcqT  in  connexion  with  this  formation.    The  Narrows.    On  emerging  from  the  Narrows,  the 

Hocky  Mountains  appear  at  no  great  distance  Mackenzie  forms  a  number  of  deltas,  through 

from  the  Mackenzie.    At  the  rapids  in  that  which  it  falls  into  the  sea.    The  Rockv  Moun- 

fi'^r,  where  limestone  ridges  traverse  the  coon-  tains  form  the  western  boundary  of  tlie  lowlands 

try  40  miles  bek>w  the  tirst  rapid,  the  sides  of  of  the  deltas,  and  the  Reindeer  Hills  are  a  pa- 

we  river  rise  into  mural  precipices  of  limestone,  rallel   boundary  on  the   B.  side.     These  hills 

veatbered  into  columns  and  castellated  towers,  gradually  diminish  in  height,  and  the  eastern 

At  the  remarkable  rapid,  called  by  the  natives  branah  of  the  river  runs  round  this  northern 

the  Ramparto,  the   river  is  narrowed   to  300  limit  in  Lat.  69.  N.     The  country  thence  be- 

yards,  with  SO  fathoms  depth  of  wtfter,  and  the  comes  a  frozen  morass,  onward,  N.  of  the  hilU. 

df^fite  is  three  miles- in  length.    The  banks  rise  seldom  thawing  more  than  six  or  eight  inche.-* 

StPPLBHKKT.  o 
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from  the  surfBce.  The  ipace  occupied  by  the  order  to  form  a  vet  of  ipamen  for  Radama.  Six 
various  reaches  of  the  Mackensiei  between  the  It^ht  and  six  dark-coloured  youths  were  shipped 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Reindeer  Hills,  is  90  on  board  the  Ariadne;  one  of  each  colour  vbi 
miles,  and ;  frum  40  to  50  miles  in  breadth,  placed  under  the  care  of  the  carpenter,  another 
The  river  forms  this  tract  into  .islands,  by  the  pair  under  the  armourer,  and  another  pair  under 
numerous  channels  through  which  it  winds  its  the  sail-maker ;  the  light-coloured  race  learoed 
way  to  the  sea.  The  sea-coasts,  B.  from  the  their  respective  trades  as  aptly,  if  not  more  so, 
Mackenzie,  for  many  mites,  are  low,  with  occa-  than  English  youths  would  have  done ;  the  dark- 
sionally  gently  swelling  sand-hills.  coloured  were  slow  but  persevering,  and.  as 
M  ACRE  BAH.  See  Masbrooni.  sailors,  never  exhibited  that  activity  aloft  which 
MADAGASCAR,  island,  eastern  coast  of  their  fairer  countrymen  did.  Among  the  tribes 
Africa,  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  into  which  the  population  is  subdivided  there 
in  the  world.  The  interior  is  traversed  from  N.  are— on  the  eastern  coast  the  Antavarts,  within 
to  s.  by  a  chain  of  very  lofty  mountains,  of  whose  territory  is  the  fine  bay  of  Aotongil ;  the 
which  the  highest  are  Vi^agora  in  the  N.,  and  Betanimenes,  holding  the  most  fertile  tracts  in 
Botishmenil  in  the  s.  Their  aspect  is  grand  the  island,  and  having  the  large  and  conuDerdsl 
and  picturesque,  and  strikes  with  surprise  the  port  of  Tamatave ;  the  Betimsaras.  in  whose 
tcaveller  who  surveys  their  awful  precipices,  limits  is  the  frequented  harbour  of  Foul  Point ; 
covered  with  trees  as  ancient  perhaps  as  the  the  Antaximes,  having  Malatane  and  Andevoo- 
world,  while  he  hears  the  roar  of  stupendous,  rante.  On  the  western  coast  the  principal 
almost  unapproachable  cascades.  Beneath  the»e,  people  are  the  M  uquez,  a  warlike  race,  in  whoie 
however,  appear  rural  views,  delightful  hills,  domain  is  St.  Augustine,  a  port  where  the  English, 
vast  savannahs  covered  with  cattle,  and  secluded  in  their  way  to  India,  the  channel  of  Mosambiquc, 
valleys.  Tlte  forests  abound  with  varied  and  often  seek  refreshment;  the  Seclaves.  an  extensive 
beautiful  trees,  palms,  ebony,  dyeing  woods,  country  long  ruled  by  a  queen,  and  oomposiog 
enormous  bamboos,  orange,  and  citron  trees,  the  frequented  port  of  Bembatooka,  and  the 
The  plains  along  the  sea  are  finely  watered  by  large  town  of  Mouxangaye,  asserted  to  contain 
numerous  streams  from  these  mountain  recesses ;  30,000  inhabitants.  But  the  mo»t  important 
are  extremely  fruitful  in  rice,  sugar,  silk,  &c.,  and  people,  lately,  have  been  the  Ovahs,  occupying 
they  are  fitted,  indeed,  for  almost  every  tropical  an  extensive  and  high  plain  in  the  interior.  Set 
product,  though  there  seem  few  piaote  peculiar  Ovahs.  Tarnanaruvoo,  the  capital  of  Ovah,  k 
to  the  island.  The  mountains  contain  also  valua-  supposed  to  be  nearly  w.of  Tamatava,  40  leagoei 
ble  mines,  especially  of  iron,  but  only  partially  in  a  direct  line  from  the  coast,  on  the  ridge  of 
worked.  The  W.  coast  of  Madagascar  is  in-  mountains  which  runs  through  the  centre  of 
dented  with  bays,  harbpurs,'  and  rivers,  admi-  Madagascar.  It  is  described  as  being  of  conti- 
rably  adapted  for  commerce ;  these  are,  however,  derable  extent,  and  the  houses  of  the  higher 
all  neglected,  with  the  exception  of  Bembatooka,  classes  constructed  and  furnished  in  a  aopeiior 
which  is  the  estuary  of  several  rivers:  it  is  17  style.  Gold  and  silver  ciiains  of  beautiful  work- 
miles  deep,  and  three  and  a  half  across  at  the  manship  are  manufactured  there,  which  are 
entrance;  inside  it  is  nearly  eight,  but  about  used  as  current  money;  also  excellent  sitks, 
midway  the  shores  approach,  leaving  a  narrow  which  are  dear.  The  population  of  Ovah  is 
channel,  through  which  the  water  rushes,  and  immense,  consisting  of  mulattoes  and  blacks, 
has  scooped  out  an  abyss  of  63  fathoms  in  depth,  the  former  of  whom  appear  to  be  'considered 
The  shores  are  low  and  covered  with  man-  superior.  The  missionaries  established  semina- 
groves.  Bembatooka  itself  is  an  inconsiderable  ries,  and  greatly  improved  the  educatioA  of  the 
village.  natives.  The  commerce  of  the  east  coast  of 
The  pop.  of  the  island  has  been  variously  esti-  Madagascar,  in  grain,  bullocks,  and  cloth,  it 
mated  at  from  1,000,000  to  5,000,000.  Mr.  Martin  considerable,  but  all  carried  on  in  foreign  bot- 
oonsiders  the  latter  a  probable  conjecture.  The  toms.  The  slave  trade  was  the  principal  source 
people  are  not  savages;  they  cultivate  the  ground,  of  wealth,  but  this  has  been  abolished  by 
and  practine  some  arts ;  yet  are,  on  the  whole,  very  Radama,  the  late  king ;  they  have  an  extensive 
rude  and  uninformed.  They  are  described'as  a  traffic  in  bullocks,  with  the  Americans  partica- 
pecnliarly  gay,  thoughtless,  and  voluptuous  race,  larly,  who  jirk  the  beef,  preserve  the  tallow,  and 
void  of  care  and  foresii^ht,  always  dieerful  and  cure  the  hides  on  the  spot.  There  is  also  some 
good  humoured.  Although  they  consist  chiefly  commerce  in  bees'-wax  and  ^um. 
of  two  distinct  races,  they  are  subdivided  into  nu-  The  Malagashes,  have,  m  general,  a  |Teat 
merous  small  tribes.  The  two  distinct  races  con-  aversion  to  the  French,  who  have  several  times 
sist  of— those  on  the  sea-shore,  being  of  a  dark  attempted,  by  force  or  fraud,  to  form  settlemenli 
colour,  with  bushy  black  hair,  Herculean  figures,  on  their  island,  and  who  have  often  enticed  thefli 
noaes  rather  flat,  and  the  cranium  partaking  on  board  their  vessels  to  trade,  set  their  canoes 
slightly  of  the  negro  formation ;  and  the  inhabit-  adrift,  and  then  carried  their  victims  into  slaverr. 
anu  of  the  tableland  in  the  interior,  iuppo>ed  to  The  late  king  Radama,  had  reduced  to  vassal- 
be  of  Arab  or  Caucasian  descent,  of  a  copper  or  age  the  largest  and  finest  part  of  the  island.  He 
light  colour,  hair  long  and  silky,  and  the  head  had  formed  a  train  of  artillery,  and  armed  a  great 
and  face  of  a  Roman  cast.  To  this  latter  race  part  of  his  troops  with  muskets,  and  had  alio 
"belonged  Radama,  the  late  intelli^i^ent  king  of  sent  a  number  of  young  natives  to  obtain  instroc- 
the  greater  part  of  the  island,  and  whose  efforts  tion  in  Paris  and  London.  With  the  aid  of  the 
for  the  introduction  into  Madagascar  of  the  civi-  English  missionaries,  he  had  established  a  print- 
lised  arts,  will  be  long  remembered.  The  supe-  ing  press,  and  trained  a  number  of  teacheis, 
riority  of  the  light  over  the  dark-coloured  Mala-  both  male  and  female^  who  were  distributed 
gashes  was  strikingly  evinced,  when  a  certain  through  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Un- 
number  of  youths  of  both  colours  were  placed  on  happily  this  prince,  in  July  1828,  was  poisoned 
board  the  vessels  of  war  on  the  Cape  station,  in  by  his    wife,  who,  immediately  raised  an  uo- 
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worthr  paramour  to  the  throne.    This  event  has    Maranon  and  the  Portuguese  settlements.     Tiie 
ntrodaced  great  anarchy,  inducing  several  siib-    principal  rivers  which  form  the  Madera  are,  the 
ject  states  to  shake  off  the  yoke :  the  mission-    neni,  the  Marmor^,  and  the  itenes,  all  navi- 
aries  were  banished  from  the  island,  and  there    gable  almost  from  their  sources.    Of  the  three, 
seems  much  room  to  fear  that  it  will  arrest    the  Beni  is  the  first,  or  most  western  branch, 
entirely  the  career  of  improvement  commenced    See  Bbni.    The  second,  or  middle  branch,  the 
under  such  prosperous  auspices.    Tlie  only  hope    Marmor6,  is  inferior  in  nothing  to  the  Beni, 
of  an  improved  order  of  things  in  Madagascar,    running  from  s.  to  N.  through  the  centre   of 
arises  from  the  recent  embassy  from  the  queen    the   extensive    territories    of  the   missions    of 
of  that  country  to  his  late  majesty  William  the    Moxos.     Under  the  name  of  the  Chapare  it 
Fourth,  which  took  place  in  the  present  year  1837.    unites  the  rivers  Paracti,  San  Mateo,  Coni,  Chi- 
After  visiting  the  principal  national  establish-    mor6,  Sacta,  and  Matani,  rising  in  the  moun- 
meats,  the  embassy,  consisting  of  six  officers  in    tains  inhabited  by  the  Yuracaree  Indians,  not 
the  service  of  the  queen,  had  an  audience  of  his    far  from  Cochabamba;  another  arm  of  it  is  the 
majesty  at  Windsor.    The  Rev.  J.J.  Freeman,    river  Grande,  which  divides  the  province  of  Co- 
late  missionary  to  Madagascar.accompanied  them,    chabamba  from  that  of  Charcas,  and  into  which 
at  his  majesty's  express  desire,  and  had    the    fall  the  many  streams  which  run  from  the  Cor- 
hoDoar  of  presenting  the  king  with  a  copy  of    dillera  of  Santa  Crua.    It  is  from  the  junction 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Malagassy  language,    of  the  Chapare  with  the  river  Grande,  in  about 
which  had  been  translated  by  the  ttitssionaries,    Lat.  16.  s.,  that  they  take  the  name  of  the 
and  printed  at  the  mission  press  in  Madagascar.    Marmor6.    The  people  of  Moxos  navigate  this 
His  majesty  received  the  copy  of  the  Bible  in  a    river  against   the  current  for  more  than  100 
manner  that  could  not  fail  to  impress  the  em-    leagues,  carrying  the  fruits  of  their  industry 
bacsy  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  high  regard  en-    from  Exaltacion  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa 
tettained  by  the  British  sovereign  for  this  volume    Crna.    The  third,  or  most  eastern  branch,  is  the 
of  divine  revelation.    It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped,    Iteoes,  which  rises  in  the  low  hills  of  the  interior 
that  the  visit  of  the  embassy  to  England  may    of  Brazil,  and  of  which,  through  the  jealousy  of 
nltimatelv  oave  the  way  for  the  re-introduction    the  Portuguese,  we  have  at  present  very  little 
of  the  missionaries  into  Madagascar,  and  with    account.    These  three   main  branches  of  the 
them  the  blessings  of  civilisation  and  Christi-    Madera  have  been  sug^ted   as    a   channel, 
•Bitv.    The  members  of  the  embassy  appeared    whereby  a  direct  communication  might  be  opened 
much  impressed  with  the  elevation  and  resources    between  the  countries  of  Europe  and  all  those 
of  this  country ;  and,  on  retuminr  home,  cannot    vast  and  rich  countries  situated  to  the  eastward 
bvt  widely  disseminate  information  and  senti-    of  the  Andes. 

meats  obtained  daring  their  visit,  which,  we  MADRA.S,  southern  presidency,  Hindoostan, 
tn»t,  may  excite  a  desire  in  the  government  of  so  called  after  the  name  of  its  capital,  on  the 
that  important  island  to  cuHWate  more  closely  Coromandel  coast,  in  Lat.  13.  5.  N.  Long.  80. 
the  friendship  of  Great  Britain,  to  admit  Chris-  21.  b.  The  territory,  to  the  extent  of  Ave  miles 
tian  instruction  as  the  source  of  national  great-  along  the  shore,  and  one  mile  inland,  was  ceded 
Bets,  and  ti  abolish  those  revolting  and  barba-  to  the  East  India  Company,  ▲.  d.  1639,  b^  the 
mot  practices  which,  at  the  present  moment,  reigning  prince  of  Bijanagur,  with  permission  to 
render  Madai^ascar  a  scene  of  croelty  and  horror  erect  a  fort,  afterwards  called  Fort  St.  George. 
<t  which  humanity  shudders.  In  1653,  Madras  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  pre- 

MADAME,  isle,  British  North  America,  co.  sidency.  The  native  population  soon  assembled 
Cape  Breton,  prov.  Nova  Scotia,  separated  from  round  the  English  fortress,  and  in  1687  amounted 
the  main  land  of  Cape  Breton  by  St.  Peter's  to  300,000  persons.  The  territories  subject  to 
Ba^  and  Lennox  Paasa^.  It  is  about  16  miles  the  presidency  of  Fort  St  George  comprehend 
in  length,  and  5  miles  in  breadth,  indented  with  the  whole  of  Hindoostan  s.  of  the  Krishna,  to- 
DQflierons  harbours,  and  possessing  a  tolerably  gether  with  some  tracts  acquired  since  the  ex- 
food  soil.    It  is  situated  near  to  the  Atlantic  side    pulsion  of  the  ex-Peshwa  Bajerow  to  the  X.  of 

Af  *lkA  r!_A  ^#  #^ ^_j II «_- i_. -•_*._  J     4iU^A    _: 1   ^1 I _..^..!»^,^    ^t   j.u^ 


"Cat  and  centre  of  the  fishing  establishments  of  who  collect  the  revenues,  and  exercise  a  certain 

1^  Jersey  merchants,  who  export  their  produce  degree  of  power  in  the  internal  management  of 

B<ocK  to  the  West  Indies,  the  Mediterranean,  their  resp>ective  dominions,  although  they  are 

^  the  Brasils.    It  is  a  fine  harbour,  accessible  wholly  subordinate  to  the  British  power.    The 

l^l  times.    The  town  b  situated  on  the  har-  territories  under  the  government  of  this  presi- 

°OBr,  and  is  fast  increasing  in  siae,  appearance,  deucy  present  no  vast  alluvial  plains,  like  the 

^  population,  and  is  the  most  important  com-  deltas  of  the  Ganges,  Jumna,  and  Burrampooter, 

■^cial  port  of  Cape  Breton.  nor  is  the  sea-coast  of  that  marshy  nature  which 

MADDY,  Loch    lake.  Scotland,  shire  Inver-  characterises  Bengal,  Arracan,  or  Cuttack.    In 

"^1  5  m.  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad ;  17  m.  the  provinces  of  the  Northern  Circais  the  coast^ 

WWw.  of  Fort  Augustus.  as  viewed  from  the  seaward,  appears  mountain- 

MADERA,  large  river.  South  America,  tribu-  oms  to  the  beach.    Indeed,  nearly  the  whole  of 

1^  to  the  Amazon  or  Maranon.    See  AjfAsow.  the  southern  part  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula  is, 

>nis  river  is  important  in  the   geography  of  within  a  few  feet,  as  high  as  the  extremiw  of  the 

^oth  America,  from  the  immense  extent  of  ter-  African  peninsula  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

ntory  watered  by  it  and  its  affluents,  from  the  llie  climate  is  influenced  by  the  NB.  and  sw. 

nfe  aod  easy  navigation  of  its  main  branches,  monsoons,  and  by  the  elevation  of  the  country, 

^"jn  its  comparatively  near  junction  with  the  the  low  lands  being  extremely  hot,  with  dense 

Atlantic  ocean,  and   ita  being  by  far  the  most  exhalations,    and    the    upper    dry,    cool,    and 

oi>BT«Dient  channel  of  communicatioo  with  the  healthy,  as  on  the  Mysore  tableland.    Thether- 

o2 
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mometer  ranees  in  the  Carnatie  higher  than  rn  lions  of    native   infantry.      The  fort  formeHy 

Bengal  (to  l90^  and  106^  Fahrenheit),  but  the  inclosed  many  of  the  public  offices,  but  witlmi 

Diobture  or    evaporation    not  being  so  great,  the  last  20  years  tlie  greater  part  of  these  baiM- 

the  heat  u  less  severely  felt;  but,  on  the  other  ings  have  been  clear^  away,  and  the  merchaiHs 

hand,  the  cold  season  is  of  rery  short  duration,  and  tradesmen  have  removed  their  establishmesti 

The  population  of  the  Madras  presidency  in  to  the  new  streets  that  have  been  opened  in  the 

1831,    the  latest  returns   furnished  from    the  KB.  quarter  of  the  Black-town,  and  alone  the 

India  House,  amounted  to  15,090,084.  skirts  of  the  esplanade.    A  noble  range  of  pab- 

In  Madras  education  has  made  some  progress,  lie  edifices,  including  a  custoro-honse,  olfice  for 

There  are  several  endowed  schools,  and  others  the  board  of  trade,  court-house,  ftc^,  now  adorss 

e^tabliahed   by  its  missionaries.     The  schools  the  N.  beach,  and  a  mound  of  massy  stones  toad 

are,  for  the  most  part,  supported  by  the  people,  as  a  breakwater,  and  protect  them  against  tbe 

who  send  their  children  to  them  for  instruction ;  fury  of  the  surf,  has  been  conntructed.    Witbis 

the  rate  of  payment  for  each  scholar  varying  in  the  fort  are  the  barracks,  the  arsenal,  a  baxaar 

different  districts,  and  according  to  the  circum-  for  the  supply  of  the  garriiK>o,  the  council-bouse, 

stances  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils.    There  are  the  old  diorch,  and  a  few  other  edifices  not 

endowed  schools,  or  teachers,  in  the  following  strictly  connected  with  milltarv  objects.    Amon^ 

districts:  Raiamundry,  69  teachers  of  the  sciences  these  is  a  large  structure,  called  the  exchange, 

endowed  with  land,  and  13  receiving  allowances  but  disused  as  such  for  many  yeara,  on  which, 

in  money;  Netlore,  several  Brahmins  and  Mus-  in  1796.  a  lighthouxe  was  elevated  90  feet  above 

sulmans,  receiving  1467  rupees  per  annum,  for  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  visible  from  ships* decks 

teaching  the  Vedas,  Arabic,  and  Persian;  Arcot,  17  miles  from  the  shore.    A  fine  marble  statue 

28  colleges,  and  6  Persian  schools ;  Salem,  20  of  the  marquis  Comwallis  has   been  raised  in 

teachers  of  theology,  and  1  Mussulman  school ;  the  centre  of  the  great  square.    The  govers- 

Tanlo^  77  colleges,  and  44  schools,  supported  ment-house,  which  is  large  and  handsome,  with  a 

by  his   h^hness    the   rajah ;    Trichinopoly,  7  separate  building  annexed,  called  the  banqael- 

schools ;   Malabar,  1  college.    Endowments  for  ing-house,  is  in  the  Choultry  plain,  being  sito- 

purposes  of  education  in  other  districts  have  un-  ated  on  the  edge  of  the  esplanade ;  and  near  to 

Tortunatelv  been  appropriated  to  other  purposes,  it  are  the  Chepauk  gardens,  the  residence  of  the 

The  missionary  societies  have  maintamed  the  nabob  of  the  Camatic      The  garden   honses 

following  schools   under  this   presidency:  the  about  Madras  are  generally  only  of  one  story,  bat 

London  Society,  at  Madras,  Vizagapatam,  Cud-  of  a  pleasing  style  of  architecture,  having  their 

dapah,  Chittoor,   Belgaum,  Bellery,  Bangalore,  porticoes  and  verandas  supported  by  chunaosed 

Salem,   Comboconum,  Coimbatoor,  Nagercoil,  pillars.    The  botanic  garden,  rear^  at  a  vast 

Neyoor,  and  Quilon ;  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  expense  by  tbe  late  Dr.  James  Anderson,  is  now 

Society,  at  Madras,  Bangalore,  Negapattam,  and  in  a  state  of  ruin. 

Melnattam.    A  committee  of  public  instruction        The  society  in  this  capital  is  more  limited 

has  been  formed  at  Madras  on  the  model  of  that  than  that  of  Calcutta,  but  the  style  of  living  is 

of  Bengal,  and  much  good  has  already  been  much  the  same,  except  that  provioions  are  moch 

effiected  by  it.  less  abundant  and  more  expensive.     Among  the 

MADRAS,  cap.  of  the  above  presidency.  The  charitable  institutions  are  two  orphan  asylums, 

approach  to  Madras  from  the  sea  is  everywhere  admirably  conducted.    In  1812,  a  college  was 

striking.    The  beach  seems  alive  with  the  crowds  instituted  here,  similar  to  that  establiabed  in 

that  cover  it.     The  public  offices    and  store-  Calcutta,  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  cin- 

houses  erected  near  the  shore  are  fine  buildings,  lians  in  the  country  languages,  previously  tii  their 

with  colonnades  to  the  upper  stories,  supported  being  nominated  to  official  situations  in  the  ia- 

on  arched  bases,  and  covered  with  the  l>eautiful  terior.     There  are  many  charitable,  religious, 

shell  mortar  of  Coromandel,  hard,  smooth,  and  and  literary  societies;    more  especially,  one  of 

polished.    Within  a  few  yards  of  the  sea,  the  the  last  mentioned  description,  on  the  plan  of 

walls  and  bastions  of  Fort  St.  George  present  an  the  Asiatic  Society,  established  by  sir  William 

interesting  appearance,  and  at  a  distance  mina-  Jones,  at  Calcutta,  in  1784.    The  Blapk-towa 

rets,  churches,  and  pagodas  are  seen  mixed  with  stands  to  the  north  and  eastward  of  the  fort, 

trees.    With   all  these  external  advantages,  it  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  spacious  eapla- 

would  be  difficult  to  find  a  worse  situation  for  a  nade.*  In  this  town  reside  the  native,  Armeniaa, 

capital  than  Madraa,  situated  as  it  is  on  the  and    Portuguese    merchants ;    and    also   maay 

margin  of  a  coast,  where  a  rapid  current  runs,  Europeans,  unconnected  with  the  government, 

and  against  which  a  tremendous  surf  beats,  even  Like  other  Hindoostanee  towns  it  is  irregular  and 

in  the  mildest  weather.  ^  Large  ships  used  to  confused,  being  a  mixture  of  brick  and  bamboo 

moor  in  nine  fathoms,  with  the  flag-staff  wsw,  houses,  and  makes  a  better  appearance  at  adis- 

about  two  miles  from  the  shore ;  latterly,  how-  tance  than  when  closely  mspected.     The  pria- 

ever,  the^  anchor  mostly  on  the  north  beach,  cipal  place  of  protestant  worship  of  Madras  is 

Madras  differs  considerably  in  appearance  from  the  church  of  St.  George,  a  large  and  handBone 

Calcu^,  having  properly  no  European  town,  edifice,  with  an  elegant  spire,  situated  on  Cbool- 

except  a  few   houses  in  the  foit,  the  settlers  try  plain.    Besides  this,  there  are  the  old  church 

residing  entirely  in  their  garden  houses,  repair-  within  the   fort,  the  new  Scotch  preshyterian 

ing  in  the  morning  to  their  offices  in  the,  Black-  church,    and    the    Armenian    and    Portuguese 

town,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  return*  churches  in  the  Black-town.    In  1823,  Madras 

ing  in  the  afternoon.     Fort  St.  George  is  a  strong  and   its  suburbs,  according  to  a  oensvs  then 

and  handsome  fortress,  and,  althourh  not  so  ex-  taken,  contained  a  population  of  462,051.   Owing 

teoiiive,  nor  so  regular  in  design,  as  Fort  William  to  the  want  of   a    secure  port  and  navigable 

at  Calcutta,  yet  it  has  the  convenience  of  requir-  rivers,  the  commerce  of  Madras  ia  nanch  inleiior 

Ing  but  a  moderate  garrison ;  generally  consist-  to  that  of  the  other  two  presidenaea,  bat  all 

ing  of  one  European  regiment,  ai;d  four  batta-  tocts  of  Asiatic  and  European  commodities  ve 
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to  be  procared.    The  East  India  Company's    larly  heaped  tog^her ;  the  soonds  are  iotricate 
■tapfe  has  always  been  piece  goods,  but  that    and  tortuous  in  their  coone,  and  the  shores  are 

demand,  since  the  introduotion  of   European  formed   by  deep   sinuosities   and   prominently 
eottOD  goods,  seems  expiring.     Meat,   poultry,    projecting  headlands;   the  channels,  aliio,  aie 

fish,  and  other  refreshments  for  shipping  are  to  studded  with  innumerable    islands  and   rocka 

be  procured  here;  but  they  are  neither  of  so  extremely  dangerous  for  navigation.    In  thk 

good  a  quality  nor  so  cheap  as  in  Bengal.    A  portion  the  rock  is,  for  the  most  part,  granite 

Mipreme  court  of  justice  is  established  at  Ma*  and  ereenstone.    Near  the  centre  of  the  strait, 

dras.  on  the  model  of  that  at  Fort  William,  in  the  rock  being  clay  slate,  the  mountains  are 

Brogal.    It  consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  higher  and  more  precipitous  and  rugged  in  their 

other  judges,  who  are  barristers  of  not  less  than  outline,  and,  conseouentiy,  not  easily  to    be 

live  years*  stand  ing,  appoin  ted  by  the  crown.  The  ascended.    They  are  m  general  3000  feet,  though 

law  practitioners  attached  to  the  court  are  eight  some  are  found  to  be  4000  feet  in  height ;  and 

sttornevs  and  six  barristers.  one.  Mount  Sarmiento,  is  upward;*  of  6000  feet 

MAFFALUBRENSE,  tn.   Italy,  prov.  Terra  high,  and  is  covered  throughout  the  vear  with 

di  Laroro,  kined.  Naples.     Pop.  2700.  snow.    The  line  of  perfietual  snow  in  the  straits 

MAGDALEN  ISLANDS,  group  of  islands,  seems  to  be  about  3500  or  4000  feet  above  the 

British  North  America,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  sea.    It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  where  the 

11  in  number,  lying  between  the  parallels  of  greenstone  formation  terminates,  there  tlie  is- 

Lat  47.30.  and  47. 38.  N.,  and  Long.  61. 27.  and  lands  cease  to  appear.     The  slate  formation 

€3.0.  w.    They  were  granted  to  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  continued  as  far  as  Freshwater  bay,  where  the 

as  a  reward  for  his  naval  services,  and  five  or  stratified  rocks  leave    the    coast  and    e&tend 

six  are  inhabited   by  French,  Canadians,  and  backwards  in  a  NW.  direction :   the  soil  then 

Eoglidh  and  Irish  settlers,  altogether  numbering  becomes  apparently  a  mixture  of  decomposed 

1000,  who  carry  on  a  profitable  fishery.     Ma^p-  slate  and  clay.    In  that  portion  of  the  strait  to 

dalen  Isle,  the  largest,  is  17  leagues  in  length,  but  the  eastward  of  Cape  Negro,  the  hills  are  re- 

verv  narrow,  in  some  places  not  more  than  a  mile  markable  for  the  regularity  and  parallelism  of 

ttide.    The  group  hes  18  leagues  NW.  of  Cape  their  direction*,  and  their  general  resemblance 

Breton,  the  same  northward  of  Prince  Edward  to  each  other.    The  courses,  also,  of  both  the 

Isle.    With  four  exceptions,  it  forms  an  almost  First  and  Second  Narrows,  which  are  juitt  within 

cofltinuoos  chain  of  land  about  41  miles  long,  the  .eastern  entrance  of  the  strait,  are  nearly 

snd  nearly  NB.  and  SW.    Amherst  Island,  the  parallel  with  these  hills.    The   irregularity  of 

moft  southern  of   the   chain,  is  nearly  oval,  the  topographic  features  of  the  more  western 

having  about  5^  and  3)  miles  for  its  axis,  with  p  trtion  of  the  strait,  combined  with  its  confused 

an  elevation  in  one  place  of  an  insulated  hill  assemblage  and  immense  number  of  islands  and 

260  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Its  harbour  rocks ;  the  regularity  of  the  strata,  the  coin- 

ia  the  best  in  the  chain,  with  a  narrow  but  ciding  parallelism  of  all  the  bays»  channels,  and 

■traj^ht  entrance,  over  a  soft  ooze  bar,  for  vessels  sounds,  and  the  total  absence  of  islands  in  the 

drawing  from  11  to  12  feet  water.    Continuous  central  portion  er  slate  formation,  together  with 

spots  of  sand  almost  connect  Amherst  with  the  remarkable  similarity  of  the  direction  of 

Grindstone    laland,  whose  diameter  is'  about  hills  and  coast  line,  and  the  stratification  of  the 

5  miles.     Cape  Alright,  the  next  in  succession,  north-eastern  tract,  which  is  very  different  from 

ii  about  9  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad.    Then  that  of  the  centre,  are  facts  which,  geologically 

follow  Entry  and  Coffin  Islands.    The  popula*  considered,  are  of  great  interest, 
tion  consists  of  nearly  200  families,  tlie  greater        The  vegetation  is  remarkable,  not  so  much 

pert  of  whom  are  French  Acadian  fishermen,  for  the  variety  of  the  plants  as  for  their  stunted 

Lieutenant  Baddely,  who  eiamined  the  islands,  growth  to  the  westward,  their  luxuriance  in  the 

thinks  them  of  igneous  origin :  first,  by  reason  centre,  and  the  total  absence  of  trees  to  the  . 

of  the  form  of  the  hills  of  which  they  are  com-  eastward.     From  the  regularity  of  the  direction 

poied ;  secondly,  on  account  of  their  porphyritic,  of  the  strata  io  the  slate  districts  the  valleys  are 

imygdaloidai,  vesicular,  or  lava-like  structure;  very  extensive;  and,  being  bounded  on  eithei 

thirdly,  the  geological  appearances  of  the  sand-  side  by  precipitous  mountains,  mucli  intersected 

stone,  clays,  &c.,  shown  in  their  displacement,  in  by  deep  ravines,  receive  large  streams  of  water, 

their  redness,  and  even  in  their  friability.    In  which,  uniting  together  in  their  course  to  the 

some  places  the  soil  is  a  rich  black  mo u.d,  as  at  sea,    form    considerable   nvers.      During   the 

St.  Vincent's  and  otlier  volcanic  islands  in  the  winter  months  these  rivers  become  swollen,  and 

West  Indies.  overflow  their  banks,  and  deposit  a  quantity  of 

BIAGELLAN^  or  Maoalbabms,  straits.  South  alluvium,   which  produces  a  good  superficial 

America.    See  vol.  iv.    These  straits,  though  soil,  in  which  trees  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  the 

mt  much  frequented,  have  been  explored  hy  shrubs  and  smaller  plants  become  particularly 

sevetal  navigators :  in  particular,  they  formed  a  luxuriant  and  productive.    At  Port  Famine,  and 

ptrt  of  the  object  of  the  government  survey  in  in    its   neighbourhood,    the    evergreen    beeich 

tke  Adventure  and  the  Beagle,  under  the  com-  (fagus  betuloides)  grows  in  the  greatest  ahun« 

nand  of  captain  King,  in  1830.    Being  a  trans-  aanoe  and  to  a  very  large  siae.    Trees  of  this 

vene  sedtion  of  the  continent  of  South  America,  species,  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  are  abundant; 

tbcy  exhibit  a  very  good  view  of  its  geological  and  there  is  one  tree  which  measures  seven  feet 

struetum.    The  strait  may  be  divided  into  three  in  diameter.    This  ^venerable  tree  seemed  to  be 

portioiMii-ibe  western,  central,  and  the  eastern,  sou^  ;  but,  from  experience  of  several  others 

The  western  and  centre  are  of  primitive  ch»-  thatwere  cut  down,  might  be  expected  to  prove 

vacfer,  rugged  and  very  mountainous;   whilst  rotten  in  the  centre:  this  tendency  to  decay  al 

the  eastern  portion  is  of  recent  formation  and  the  heart  may  be  attributed  to  the  ooldnew  of 

low*    The  western  tract  is  composed  of  a  sue-  the  schistose  sub-soil,  upon  which  the  trees  are 

ttssion  of  stratified  rocks ;  the  hills  are  irregu-  rooted,  4i8  well  as  the  perpetual  moisture  of  the 
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climate.     The  slate  fonnation  ceases  at  Port  and  tbe  ooaotrj  on- either  side  but  little  colti-- 
St.  Mary,  but  there  is  no  decided  cliange  in  the  vated,  though  there  are  exteusive  traces  of  for- 
vegetation  until  we  oome  to  Cape  Negro,  where  mer  cultivation.    It  is,  however,  but  seldoB 
the  clay  commences;  and  from  thence  onwards  navigated,  and  only  by  the  canoes  of  wood  cutten 
there  b  not  a  tree  to  be  found.    The  nature  of  at  certain  periods  of  the  year:  this  is  «wing  to 
the  soil  is  not  favourable  to  plants  which  take  the  river  having  been  diverted  from  its  natmtl 
a  deep  root,  and,  therefore,  only  shrubs  and  course  and  directed  ioto  the  Virg;el,  which  was 
grasses  are  found :  the  former  are  thinly  scat-  formerly  but  an  insignificant  stream,  but  hsi 
tered  over  the  extensive  plains,  which  character-  now  become  the  outlet  of  the  river,  exoeptisf 
ise  thitt  country ;  but  the  grasses  are  abundant,  for  a  few  days  in  the  year.    In  oons»eqoence  of 
and,  although  of  a  harsh  and  dry  appearance,  the  river  being  thus  turned  into  the  Virgel,  its 
must  be  nourishing,  for  they  form  the  chosen  proper  bed  from  the  junction  to  Goorookelgaofs^ 
food  of  numerous  and  large  herds  of  guanacoes.  a  distance  of  ,10  miles  below,  is  perfectly  drr 
Two  species  of  beech  and  the  winter's  bark  are  nearly  the  whole  year,  and  would  continae  so  Is 
all  that  can  be  called  timber-trees.    Tlie  last,  the  mouth  but  for  a  narrow  cross  stream  called 
which  is  also  an  evergreen,  is  to  be  foand  mixed  Adambanar,  which,  branching  from  the  river 
with  the  first  in  all  parts  of  the  strait,  so  that  above  the  junction,  falls  in  again  at  Goorookel- 
the  country  and  hills,  from  the  height  of  2000  ganga.    This  has  enooeously  been  considered  a 
feet  above  the  sea  to  the  very  verge  of  the  high-  part  of  the  main  river,  and  the  dry  bed  alluded 
water  mark,  are  covered  with  a  perpetual  ver-  to  supposed  to  be  merely  a  canal  choked  up  by 
dure.    Large  woody  stemmed  trees  of  fuchsia  the  sand.    It  is  only  during  the  very  high  rise  of 
and  veronica,  in  foil  flower,  were  found  within  a  the  river  that  water  flows  round  the  elbow  saffi- 
very  short  distance  of  the  base  of  the  mountains,  cient  to  float  a  small  raft  of  timber,  at  which 
covered  for  two-thirds  down  with  snow.    The  period  this  acute  turn  becomes  very  dangerous, 
mildness  of  the  climate,  notwithstanding  the  g^eat  skill  being  requisite  to  direct  the  rafti, 
lowness  of  the  temperature,  is  very  remarkable,  as.  should  they  drift  towards  the  Virgel  (which, 
as  well  as  the  warmth  of  the  sea  near  its  sur-  from  the  very  strong  eddies  that  then  exist, 
face,  between  which  and  the  air  in  the  month  of  they  are  apt  to  do),  the  people  swim  to  tlie 
June,  the  middle  of  the  winter  season,  a  dif-  shore,  abandoning  the  timber,  which  is  lost  by 
ferenoe  of  30  degrees  was  observed.    Parrots  flowing  out  to  sea  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Virgel. 
and  humming-birds,  generally  the  inhabitants  In  this  manner  much  timber  is  annually  lost,  it 
of  warm  regions,  are  very  numerous   in  the  being  impossible  to  navigate  rafts  down  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  strait ;  the  Virgel ;  and  it  was  only  a  s^jort  time  binoe  that, 
former  feeing  upon  the  seeds  of  the  winter's  outof  six  unfortunate  men  who  were  taken  dova 
bark,  and  the  latter  have  beep  aeen  chirping  the  Virgel  with  their  rafts,  five  lost  their  lives, 
and  sipping  the  sweets  of  the  fuchsia  and  other  Great  advantage  would   be  derived  from    re- 
flowers  after  two  or  three  days'  constant  rain,  storing  the  Maliavillagunga  to  its  old  channel, 
snow,  and  sleet,  during  which  the  thermometer        The  only  export  from  Triocomalie  is  timber, 
has  been  at  freezing  point;  they  were  seen  also  chiefly  consisting  of   halmaniel,    ebony,   and 
in  the  month  of  May  upon  the  wing  during  a  satin-wood,  well    known    for    their   valuable 
snow  shower,  and  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  qualities,  but  at  present  forming  a  small  return 
6\v.  and  w.  coasts  as  far  as  Valparaiso.  for  the  great  quantity  of  grain  and  cloth  iss- 

MAGSTADT,  vil.  W.Germany.  kin|^.  Wir-  ported.   Satin  and  ebony  grow  in  all  the  jungles 

temberg:  9  m.  w.  of  Stutgard.    Pop.  1250.  about  Trincomalie,  especially  upon    the   sea- 

MAHAVILLAGUNGA,  the  largest  riv.  in  the  coast ;  but  halmaniel  is  chiefly  procured  in  the 
isle  of  Ceylon ;  formerly  little  known,  but  lately  interior,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mahavilla^ga^ 
explored  by  Mr.  Brooke,  under  instructions  from  cut  during  the  dry  season,  and  remaining  in  the 
the  British  government.  This  riv.  takes  its  rise  forest  for  many  months  before  it  is  raited  down, 
from  the  mountains  in  the  Candjan  country.  Timber  has  sometimes  been  detained  in  the 
and,  after  encircling  the  city  of  Candy,  flows  in  jungle  by  neglect,  till  it  becomes  so  decayed  as 
an  easterly  direction  almost  as  far  as  Bintenne,  to  fetch  only  one-sixth  of  its  original  value.  If 
when  it  bends  suddenly  to  the  northward,  and,  the  river  were  opened,  it  would  be  no  sooner 
after  running  some  distance,  divides  into  two  cut  than  floated  down,  and  the  meichant  be 
streams,  one  falling  into  the  great  bay  of  Trin-  enabled  to  exercise  an  efficient  soperinteodeoce 
comalie,  the  other,  which  is  callfM]  the  Virgel,  over  his  property:  at  present,  being  obliged  to 
into  the  sea  25  miles  southward  of  Trincomalie.  advance  wages  to  the  wood-cutter,  he  is  com- 
From  Candy  the  river  is  a  mountain  torrent  tiil  pletely  at  his  mercy,  and  instances  are  not  UB- 
within  7  or  8  miles  below  Bintenne.  The  width  frequent  of  timber  which  has  been  felled  for  one 
of  the  river,  from  the  termination  of  the  torrent  person  being  sold  to  another.  There  are  several 
part  to  Calinga,  is  from  150  to  250  yards;  and  kinds  of  timber  too  cumbersome  to  be  brought 
the  course  is  shallow  during  the  dry  seasbn  to  Trincomalie,  in  consequence  of  the  imp«li^ 
(from  one  to  two  feet  deep),  but  rising  25  and  .ments  at  Kooranjemony,  especially  wallaporte 
^0  feet  at  the  period  of  the  freshes.  At  Calinga  «Bd  peon :  the  former  is  used  in  the  construction 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  rocky  for  about  12  milesi,  «f  large  canoes,  the  trees  girting  28  and  32  feet, 
with  slight  falla  from  one  to  three  feet,  which.  The  Mahavillagunga  forms  the  western  bound- 
with  the  rocky  bed,  are  visible  only  when  the  ary  of  the  Vedah  district.  The  country  is  free 
river  is  low.  At  the  northern  or  lower  end  of  from  swamps,  and  covered  with  low  jungle,  and 
this  rocky  part,  properly  called  Calin^,  for  the  is  capable  of  producing  Indian  corn,  natcharise^ 
distance  of  a  mile,  the  river  is  divided  into  -&c.  The  Vedahs  are  erroneously  supposed  tt» 
several  channels  impeded  by  large  stones,  which  be  wild  and  uncivilised,  but  they  are  really  mild 
offer  an  impediment  to  navigation.  From  Ca>-  and  inoffensive.  Though  averse  to  cultivatioib 
linga  to  Trincomalie  it  is  perfectly  free  from  they  willingly  undertake  the  felling  and  re- 
rocks  ;  the  distance  by  water  is  about  8  miles,  moving  of  timber.    The  country  through  which 
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tkc  MAbanllaeunga  flows  «Im,  beyond  (loobt,  the  Chinese  used  as  pieces  of  sepulture.    The 

ouoe  exteDsiveiy  cultivated;    but,  at  present,  interior  is  mpuntainous, with  several  picturesque 

there  are  but  a  few  smiall  villages  scattered  on  valleys,  tlie  highest  mountain  (named   by  the 

either  side  of  its  banks,  the  paddy  6elds  an-  natives   Lealdang,   by  the  Portuguese*  mount 

neied  to  which  are  chiefly  irrigated  by  the  Ophir),  has  an  elevation  of  4000  feet  above  the 

river.    Were  the  obstacles  to  navigation  re-  »ea;  the  table  surface  at  the  top  does  not  exceed 

moved*  this  river  would  possess  a  double  outlet  40  yards  square;   the  whole  mountain  appears 

without  any  impediment,  and  would,  in  time,  to  be  a  solid  block  of  granite.    Stunted  Ars  are 

&fce  away  the  masses  of  sand  that  for  many  found  near  the  summit,  and  the  vegetation  of  the 

yean  have  been  collecting  at  the  turns  and  mountain  is  quite  different  from  that  met  with 

adding  to  the  obstacles  of  the  river.    It  is  also  on  tlie  plains  and  valleys.    The  principal  rivera 

to  be  observed  that,  at  the  month  of  the  Virgel,  are  the  Muar   and  Lingtuah,  and    the  small 

there  is  a  bar  of  sand  thrown  np  by  the  se^  streams  and  rivulets  from  the  mountains  are 

only  admitting  c^  small  boat  to  pass  over  it;  very  numerous.    The  extreme  point  of  the  pe- 

while  the  mouth  of  the  Mahavillagunga  is  very  ninsola  is  a  cluster  of  small  islands;  the  road- 

deep»  and  a  qnarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  within  stead  is  safe,  and  in  the  sw.  monsoon  vessels  not 

the  bay  of  Trinoomalie,  there  are  no  soundings,  drawing  more  than  16  feet  of  water  are  secure 

To  torn  the  river  intp  its  proper  course  it  would  in  a  harbour  under  the  lee  of  the  fort.  Although, 

be  advisable  to  take  advantagie  of  a  cross-stream  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Malays, 

shout  550  yards  long,  cutting  off  the  elbow  of  this  peninsula  is  not  the  original  country  of  that, 

the  river  at  Kooranjemony.    The  enterprise  is  active  and  ferocious  people.  ^ 

Botooly  feasible  but  most  prove  sncoessfol ;  nor        The  present  possessors  (or  Malayan  princes 

would  the  expense  be  very  great.    A  bridge  has  and  their  subjects)  emigrated  in  the  12th  cen- 

beeo  recently  thrown  over  the  Mahavillagunga  tury  from  Palembang  in  Sumatra  (the  original 

at  Peradenia,  oonsifting  of  a  single  arch,  prin-  country  of  the  Malays),  about  a.  o.  1252.  cu>d 

cipally  of  satio-wood«  of  205  feet  span.    The  founded  the  city  of  Malacca.    As  they  extended 

niadway  is  20  feet  wide,  and  its  height  above  their  colonization,  the  aborigines  of  the  country* 

the  river  at  low-water  mark  about  67  feet.    The  who  are  oriental  negroes  with  woolly  hair,  jet 

bridge. was  desiirned  and  set  up  under  the  so-  black  skin,  thick  lips,  and  flat  nose,  like  theAfri- 

periotendence  of  lieutenant-colonel  Fraser,  de*  cans,  and  of  diminutive  stature,  were  driven  in- 

psty  qoarter-master-general    of   tlie  ibrce  in  land  to  the  mountains,  wliere  some  of  their  unfor- 

Ceylon.    Wooden  bridges,  generally,  are  con-  tunate    posterity  still  exist.      By  the   Malays 

dcaned  as  being  composed  of  a  very  perishable  they  are  named  Samang,  and  they  are  distin^ 

material ;  but  on  the  principle  on  which  this  is  guished  into  the  Samangs  of  the  lower  lands, 

constructed  the  different  parts  of  the  arch  may  who,  from    their  vicinity    to  the  Malays,  have 

be  replaced  aa  they  decay.  •  borrowed  some  slender  portion  of  civilisation, 

MaHC,  island.  Sooth  Paciflc,  one  of  the  and  the  Samangs  of  the  mountains,  who  are 
Seychelles;  576  m.  from  Madagascar,  contain-  represented  as  being  in  the  lowest  stage  of 
iog 30,000  acres.  See  Sktchbllbs.  It  in  the  savage  existence.  The  flrat  have  fixed  habita- 
aeat  of  government,  and  principal  island  in  the  tions,  plant  small  quantities  of  rice,  and  bar- 
group,  with  a  very  steep  and  rugged  granite  ter  with  the  Malays,  for  food  or  clothes,  the 
moootain  running  through  the  centre.  The  resins,  bees'-wax,  and  hone^  of  their  forests.  The 
town  of  Mahe  is  situated  on  the  N.  side.,  in  a  last  present  the  genuine  picture  of  the  hunter's 
iBiall  glen,  irregularly  built,  and  containing  life,  and  are  divided  into  petty  communities, 
•ome  good  houses.  Various  spices  grow  on  the  perpetually  at  variance.  Theiy  acknowledge  no 
island,  such  as  the  cinnamon  plant,  cloves,  chief,  and  with  respect  to  some  descriptions  of 
natmeg,  and  pepper,  which  were  introduced  by  goods  appear  to  have  a  community  of  property, 
ofders  of  M.  Oe  Poivre,  the  governor  of  Mauri-  Their  language  differs  much  from  that  of  the 
tios,  with  a  view  to  rival  the  Dutch  in  the  Mo-  Malays,  who  describe  it  as  a  mere  jargon, 
loocas.  Mahe  has  a  British  resident  from  the  which  can  only  be  compared  to  the  chattering 
Mauritius,  with  some  subordinates ;  and  there  of  large  birds.  Another  race  of  the  same  people 
■•a  petty  civil  and  criminal  court,  held  for  have  their  station  further  south,  in  a  lessele- 
trial  of  causes  and  offences.  The  inhabitants  vated  tract,  within  the  territories  of  Perak, 
are  extremely  hospitable.  These  are  more  numerous  and  civilized.    The 

MAILL£KAG£,  tn.  France,  depart.  Lower  Malays  are  named  Khek  by  the  Siamese,  and 

Seine,  prov.  Normandy,  on  th^  Seine.      Pop.  Masu  by  the  Burmese.    Their  language,  which 

I^'  contains   a   great    number   of    Sanscrit,  many 

MAJORI,  tu.   Italy,   prov.  Principato  Cttra,  Arabic,  and  even  some  Portuguese  words,  has 

kingd.  Naples.     Pop.  2700.  from  its  sweetness  been  called  Italian,  and  from 

MAKRINITZA,  town,  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  its  general  diffusion    Hindoostanee,  or  Lingua 

Magnesia,  situate  at  the  entrance  of  the  penin-  Franca  of  the  east.    The  best  Malay  is  spoken 

snla;  40  m.  SB.  of  Larissa.    Pop.  2000.  and  written  in  the  state  of  Queda,  within  sight 

Malacca,  British  settlement.  India  beyond  of  Prince  of   Wales'  Island,  and  is  written  in 

tbe  Gaages,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  the  Arabic  character.    The  Malayan  chiefs  were 

of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  in  Lat.  2.  14.  N.  involved  in  hoatilities  with  their  neighbours,  till 

L>Bg.  102.12.  B.,  extending  about  40  m.  along  the  Portuguese,  in  1511,  compelled  Sultan  Ma- 

ihore  by  30  m.  inland,  and  containing  an  area  hommed  Shah,  the  tweUtli  of  his  line,  and  the 

of  8(I0  square  miles.     It  is  bounded  on  the  N«  by  seventh  of  the  city  of  Malacca,  to  fly.  after  an 

Salengore  at  Cape  Rochado ;  on  the  s.  by  Jo-  obstinate  resistance,  to  the   extremity    of  the 

bore  and   the  river  Muar ;  on  the  B.  by  the  peninsula,  where  he    fouuUed  the  principality 

Rumbo  country ;  and  on  the  w.  by  the  straits  of  of  Johore,  which  still  exists.    The  Portuguese 

Malacca.    The  sea-coast  is  rocky  and  barren,  held  Malacca  until  1640,  when  it  was  captured 

*ith  detached  islets  of  cavernous  jockS;  which  by  the  Dutch;  after  six  months'  aiege.    In  1795, 
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it  was  seized  by  the  British,  but  restored  to  the  mines  at  Snngte  H-ajonr  is  probidily  69Q,  rfi- 

Dutchat  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  18U1.    On  Che  t'ided   into    10  kung  se's,  or  companiei.    Tber 

breaking:  out  of  the  European  var  in  1807,  it  have  the  advantage  of  the  Chinese  charn-pimp 

was  again  taken  by  the  English^  hut  restored  for  raising  the  water  out  of  the  mine-pit.    The 

at  the  peace  of  1815;  however,  in  ]8'i5.  it  was  total  value  of  imports  in  1828-29,  was,  S.  R. 

received   by    England,  tof^ether  with   the   fort  10,81,782;   of  exportR,  S.   R.  6.72,211.     Tlie 

of   Ohinsufah   on  the  river    Hoogly,  20  miles  currency  of  the  straits  is  Spanish  dollars,  divided 

iVom    Calcutta,    in    exchange   for  the  British  into  100  cents, 
settlement  on  the  island  of  Sumatra.  One  6f  the  most  valnable  British  institatioas 

The  climate  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  India,  in  the  East  is  the  Anglo-Chinese  college  at  Ma- 

the  temperature  being  unirorm,  the  thermometer  lacca,  established  in   1818,  by  the  jomt  efforts 

ranging  from  72°  to  85°  the  whole  year  round,  of  the  late  Rev.  Drs.  Morrison  and  Milne..    The 

The  mornings  and  evenings  are  cool   and   re-  object  in  view  is  the  reciprocal    cultivation  af 

freshing,  and  the  sultry  nights  of  Hindoostan  Chinese  and  European  literature,  and  the  in- 

rarely  occur.    There  is  no  regular  monsoon,  but  struction  of  native  youths  in  the  principles  of 

the  rainiest  months  are  September,  October,  and  Christianity.    The  Chinese  students  in  the  ool- 

November.    The  population  of  the  settlement  lege  generally  average  from  25  to  30,  all  of 

of  Malacca  was  in    1750,   9635;    in  182'i,  the  whom  are  on  the  foundation  of  the  college,  re- 

population   was  '^2,000;   and  in   1830,  it  was  ceiving  each  a  monthly  allowance.  Several  vals- 

33.000.  able  and  interesting  traniilations  have  been  made 

The  staple  of  this  settlement  is  tin  mines  from  Chinese  books,  and  some  standard  English 
(which  are  all  within  a  circuit  of  25  miles  round  works  have  been  translated  into  Chinese;  a 
Malacca,)  and  produce,  generally,  4000  peculs  foundry  for  types  has  been  establnihed,  paper 
(a  pecul  is  131  pounds  avoirdupois)  a-year.  In  manufactured,  and  a  periodical  commenced, 
the  valleys  vegetation  is  extremely  luxuriant;  The  college  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntsry 
ri^e  yields  from  200  to  300  fold ;  the  sugar-cane  contributions,  and  attached  to  it  are  sevetal 
is  equal  to  any  produced  in  any  part  of  the  schools,  supported  by  the  liondon  Missionaiy 
globe;  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  chocolate,  pepper.  Society;  the  Chinese  schools  alone  containnearty 
and  spices  have  all  been  tried,  and  thrive  re-  300  boys,  and  the  Tamul  schools  are  increasing, 
markably  well.  The  spontaneous  prod  uctions  of  The  female  schools  at  Malacca  are  doing  well,  and 
ttte  soil  are  very  numerous,  consisting  of  an  three  schools  have  been  edtablished  by  tfas 
almost  endless  variety  of  the  richest  and  most  Malays  for  the  instruction  of  their  countrymea 
delicious  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  country  is  in  the  Englibh  langtiage.  Schools  are  also  estah* 
covered  with  fine  and  durable  timber  for  ships  lished  at  Tavoy,  Moulmein,  and  Rangoon.  Al 
and  house-building ;  the  murboo-tree,  which  is  the  latter  pluce,  the  head  master  is  a  China- 
nearly  equal  to  teak,  is  abundant.  Canes  and  man,  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  Angb- 
rattans  form  a  considerable  branch  of  the  ex-  Chinese  college  at  Malacca.  The  impertaat 
ports ;  the  forests  yield  gums,  renins,  and  oils  in  geographical  position  of  this  settlement,  cob- 
great  plenty ;  the  camphor-tree  grows  near  the  manding  the  straits  which  form  the  direct  pa»> 
RR.  extremity  of  the  peninsula;  medicinal  plants  sage  from  India  to  China,  &c.,  its  healthiness, 
and  drugs  are  common  in  the  woods;  the  nut-  and  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  render  itaUt 
meg  grows  wild.  If  the  gold  and  tin  mines  in  place  for  the  establishment  of  a  seat  of  govera- 
the  vicinity  of  Malacca  were  scientifically  worked,  ment  for  the  eastern  settlements, 
they  would  prove  of  great  value;  at  present,  the  MALDIVES,  or  Maldiva  Islands.  The  na- 
Malav  and  Chinese  miners  seldom  dig  below  vigable  channels  and  geographical  limits  of  tfaete 
6  or  lO  feet,  and,  as  the  veins  become  thin,  re-  islands  were  long  obscured  from  the  knowledge 
move  from  place  to  place.  The  gold  from  of  Europeans,  until  lately  a  re-discovery  of  ae- 
Hoolo  Pahang,  100  miles  inland  from  Malacca,  veral  safa  channels  has  been  effected.  This 
is  of  the  purest  quality;  and  there  are  some  coral  chain  of  innumerable  islets  and  reefs  ex- 
small  mines  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Opliir,  tends  nearly  on  a  meridian  from  Lat.  7.  6.  N.  to 
called  Battang  Moring,  about  36  miles  from  Lat.  0. 40.  a.,  or  466  geographical  miles ;  butm 
Malacca.  Birds'  nests,  wax,  cutch,  fish  maws,  no  part  is  the  breadth  of  the  chain  thought  to 
and  sharks'  fins  (for  Chinese  soups),  rattans,  exceed  46  or  48  miles  in  a  direct  line,  althoogh 
camphor,  betel-nuts,  gi)ld-dust,  sago,  dragon^s  the  westernmost  limit  of  the  northernmost  groopy 
blood,  ivory,  hides,  aguilla,  sappan  woods,  &c.  or  Atoll,  is  in  Long.  72.  48.  b.,  and  the  easters- 
are  among  the  principal  productions ;  fruits  and  most  boundary  of  the  chain  is  in  fx)n^.  73. 48.  B. 
vegetables  of  every  variety  are  abundant  and  This  extensive  and  remarkable  barrier  of  islels 
low  priced,  and  poultry,  hogs,  buffaloes,  and  fish  and  dangers  being  situated  directly  in  the  root? 
are  plentiful  and  cheap.  During  the  progress  of  of  ships  coming  from  Europe,  and  destined  for 
the  expedition  against  Java,  in  1811,  30,000  the  island  of  Ceylon,  or  the  southern  parts  of 
troops,  and  their  followers  were  abundantly  sup-  the  peninsula  of  Hindoostan,  it  is  thought  im- 
plied with  fresh  provisions  of  every  variety  daily,  portant  that  the  navigation  of  them  vboold  he 
Malacca,  being  situated  between  the  two  great  fully  known.  An  exploration  of  four  safecban- 
emporiums  of  trade  in  the  eastern  archipelago,  nels  has  been  effected  amongst  the  soinheni 
Fenang  and  Singapore,  the  one  at  the  NW.  and  Atolls,  by  the  skilful  exertions  of  captain  W.  F. 
the  other  at  the  8B.  of  the  straits,  has  necessarily  W.  Owen  of  the  royal  navy,  and  other  modern 
a  trade  limited  to  its  own  consumption  and  pro-  navigators,  of  great  importance  to  such  ships  as 
dnce.    I'in  forms  one  of  the  principal  items  of  frequent  those  seas. 

export,  but  it  is  necessary  to  deal  very  cautiously.        The  southernmost  is  Addon,  or  South  Channel, 

from  the  adulteration  practised  by  the  Chinese  about  five  or  six  leagues  wide,  formed  betweeo 

and  Malay  miners.    Tlie  tin-mines  are  thus  de-  Pona  Molubque  Atoll  (the  sooth  Atoll)  and  the 

8cribe<i  in  the  "Singapore  Chronicle."      The  island  Addon,  which  isle  is  in  Lat  0.  20.  8.,  and 

whole  number  of  Chinamen  connected  with  the  about  five  milte  in   length.    The  Equatorid 
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Cbuiae),  fonncd  faetweea  Addon  ule  to  the  8.,  revtoratioD  did  not  take  plaoe.    Tlie  main  objecf 

and  Atoll  Sonadon,  or  Suadiva,  to  the  N.,  is  10  of  the  French  in  de^i^ang  to  restore  the,  order 

leurnes  wide,  and  clear  of  danger ;  the  aouthem  was  to   retail^  a  hold  on  that  strong  island. 

HbhI  of  this  AloU  bong  in  Lat.  0.  11.  n.    The  Russia  was  desirous,  as  well  as  France,  that 

One  and  a  Half  Degree  Cliannel  is  17  leagaes  such  should  be  the  case;  and,  indeed,  St.  Peters* 

ia  breadth,  fonned  between  Suatliva  Atoll  and  burgh  had  been  the  head  quarters  of  the  knights 

Adonniatis  Atoll,  the  northern  limitof  the  former  since  their  expulsion  from  Malta,  but  after  it 

being  in  Lat.  0.  58.  N-,  and  the  8.  extremity  of  was  decided  that  the  order  should  not  be  re^ 

Adownatis  Atoll  in  Lat.  1.  49.  N.    Long.  73.  stored,  the  island  became  a  portion  of  the  British 

33.  £.;  these  boundaries  of  the  channel  bearing  empire,  not  by  conquest,  but>y  the  voice  of  the 

nearly  true  N.  and  s.  of  each  other.    This  is  the  Maltese  themselves,  who,  by  their  bravery  in 

widest  and  safest  of  any  of  the  Maldiva  channeb,  defending  tliemselves  against  the  French,  showed 

ad  k  now  frequently  use*!  by  ships  proceeding  themselves  fully  entitled  to  grant  the  sovereignty 

toeards  Ceylon  in  the  westerly  monsoon.    Col-  of  their  country  to  those  only  who  possessed 

lomandoBs  Channel  is  only  seven  or  eight  miles  their  confidence.    The  first  British  governor  of 

wide,  but  may  be  considered  safe.    On  the  8.  it  Malta  was  Sir  Thomas  Maitland.  who  di^  in 

is  bonnded  by  Adoumatis  AtoU,  the  northern  lb24.    He  was  succeeded  by  the  marquis  of 

ides  of  which  are  in  Lat.  2.  7.  and  2.  9.  M. ;  and  Hastings,  who  dying  in  1826,  was  succeeded  by 

OB  the  northern  side  its  boundary  is  the  southern  general  Ponsonby,  the  present  ^vernor. 
eHge  of  CoUomandous  Atoll,  situated  in  Lat.        Malta,  comparatively  speaking,  is  low;  the 

2. 13.  N.   Long.  73.  21.  b.    It  appeurs  that  the  highest  land  being  estimated  at  12U0  feet  above 

islets  Diego  Hais,  Garoa,  and  others,  placed  in  the  level  of  the  sea.  20  to  30  miles  off  tlie  shore, 

the  old  charts  near  the  southern  limit  of  the  A  small  range  of  hills  and  craggy  rockn,  called 

Maldives,  have  no  real  existence ;  but  the  error  the  Ben  Jem  ma  Hills,  stretches,  however,  across 

ptobably  originated    in  ships  which   saw  the  the  breadth  of  the  island,  and  different  spors 

■Uod  Addon,  or  else  the  8.  group,  Pona  Molub-  branch  off  from  it,  giving  variety  to  tlie  land- 

qsc,  and  marked  them  down  as  isiles  far  detached  scape.    The  port  of  St.  Paul  is  on  the  coast 

Iron  the  Maldivas,  arising  from  the  true  posi*  opposite  Sicily,  and  is  so  called  fiom  a  tradition 

tions  of  these  ships  being  unknown,  when  they  that  the  vessel  in  which  St.  Paul  was  sent  pri- 

weie  navigated   by  dead   reckoning.     Cardiva  soner  to  Rome  was  driven  in  thither  by  a  storm. 

Channel,  although  little  .known  to  modern  navi-  St.  George's  Port,  towards  the  M..   is  not  far 

fsstors,  is  tiiought  to  be  very  safe,  and  appears  distant  from  that  of  St.  Paul ;  St.  Julian's  Bay 

to  have  been  much  frequented  about  two  centu-  is  on  the  same  shore.     Directly  facing  Cape 

nfs  sgo.    The  journals  of  the  Company's  ships  Passaro  are  the  two  most  considerable  ports ; 

which  have  at  different  periods  passed  these  that  to  the  left  termed  Marsa  Musceit,  in  the 

islands,  prove  that  all  the  Atolls  are  not  circum-  midst  of  which  is  a  small  bland  where  quaran- 

.  saiibed  by  a  continued  chain  or  barrier  of  reefs  tine  is  performed  ;  the  other,  situate  to  the  £., 

sod  islets ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  ate  is  called  the  Great  Harbour ;  these  two  are  se- 

several  openings  in  these  barr.ers..  safe  fo^  ships,  parated  by  a  tongue  of  land,  on  which  the  city 

ud  also  sufficient  depths  of  water  for  ships  to  of  Valetta  is  built,  the  extreme  point  having  on 

psa  over  some  of  the  Atolls  ff  om  one  part  to  it  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  which  defends  the 

ssotber,  inside  of  the  sea-wall  or  barrier.    About  entrance  of  both  ports.    On  two  parallel  points 

30  years  ago  American  ships,  navigated  by  dead  of  land  are  the  castle  of  St.  Angeto,  the  fortress 

ndoning  in  their  voyages  to  India,  were  liable  of  La  Sangle;  Fort  St.  .Vlichael  is  on  the  land 

t»  errors  of  a  most  dangerous  kind,  by  passing  aide,  and  defends  the  two  ports  of  La  Sangle. 

vpto  the  westward  of  the  Maldivas,  when  they  Citta  Vittoriosa,  or  Borgo,  is  built  on  the  same 

t)ioa|ht  themselves  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  point  of  land  as  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.     More 

MALENOWITZ,  tn.  Germany,  prov.  Moravia;  m  the  rear  of  La  Sangle  than  St.  Angelo  is  the 

27  m.  88B.  of  Olmutz.    Pop.  1200.  city  of  Conspicua,  or  Burmola,  commanded  by 

MALLEN  (anc.  Manlia),  town,  Spain,  prov.  St.  Margarets  Hill,  on  which  is  a  fort  of  the 

Anagon:  33  m.  WbN.  of  Saragossa.     Pop.  2400.|  same  name,  and  covered  to  the  eastward  by  a 

M ALLEY ILtLE,  tn.  France,  depart.  Aveyron,  continued  line  of  works,  called  Fiorenzola.    In 

pcov.  Guyenne,  on  the  Alson ;  6  m.  NB.  of  Ville-  addition  to  these  and  other   powerful  works, 

Irsaehe.    Pop.  2300.  Valetta  is  effectually  protected  on  the  southward 

MALPARTlDAi  town,  Spain,  ELstremadura;  or  land  side,  where  uie  neck  of  the  peninsula 

2ni.  SB.  of  Plasencia.     Pop.  1300.     Here  is  a  joins  the  main,  by  the  fortification  termed  La 

haadflome  church  with  Corinthian  pillars.  Floriana.    These  extraordinary,  and  it  may  be 

MALTA  (anciently  Melita),  celebrated  ialand  added  impregnable  works,  render  Malta  as  de- 

ia  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  the  British,  fensible  as  nature  and  art  combined  can  make 

Bj  the  treaty  of  Amiens  it  was  proposed  to  it.    La  Valetta  is  the  modern  and  chief  city  of 

Ritofe  Malta  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  the  island.  See  VALarrA.    The  ftasab,  or  towns, 

Jcrosalem,  with  an  admission  that  the  Maltese  or  villages,  scattered  throughout  the  island,  are 

vcK  to  form  a  language  of  the  order  without  neatly  and  strongly  built ;  and  the  old  capital 

pmofs  of  nobility  being  requisite,  together  with  of  Citta  Vecchia,  or  Notabile,  is  antique  in 

other  privil^;es   not  before  possessed   by  the  structure  and  appearance ;  it  contains  the  palace 

Maltese,  when  formerly  under  the  government  of  tlie  first  grand  masters,  together  with  the 

of  the  knights.    The  intelligence  of  re-establish-  cathedral  of  Malta,  adjoining  which  is  an  ex- 

iogthift  order  was  not,  however,  received  with  oellent  college.    The  chief  curk)sity  is  the  cele- 

joy  by  the  Maltese,  who  sought  the  blessings  of  brated  catacombs,  an  extensive  labyrinth  of  sub* 

fne  institutions,  and  a  restoration  of  the  com-  terranean  streets,  crossing  each  other  in  every 

aierdalopalence  enjoyed  under  the  protection  of  direction.    The  roads  are  generally  good,  and 

6itat  Britain ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  internal  tran-  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  island,  so  aa  to  admit 

^lity,  it  is  fortunate  for  the  island  that  the  of  easy  access  by  mules,  aases,  hones,  carts^  and 
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calechea^  or  nngle  hone  carfiagct ;  commonica*  and,  in  MMne  instancet,  fiaglbh  and  Latia ;  tlw 

tioM  by  water  are  ako  free»  aafe,  wid  cheap.  females  are  taught  needlework,  spioniag^  aad 

Goco,  or  Gaudisch,  as  the  natives  call  it,  an  weaving.    Of  private  schools  there  aie  82  in 

idland  separated  from  Malta  by  an  arm  of  the  Malta :  vit.  24  in  Vaietta  and  Floriaoa ;  25  ia 

sea,  although  fertile  and  thickly  inhabited,  coo*  Vittoriosa,  Sanglea,  and  Conspicua;  and  the 

tains  no  town ;  the  inhabitants  being  scattered  remainder  in  the  different  casab,  or  ▼illages. 

in  six  villages,  protected  by  a  strong  fort,  Ra-  lu  Goio  there  are  six  private  seminariea,  aml*a 

bato.  in  the  centre  of  the  island.    The  surface  public  free-school  in  Rabato,  with  36  sdiolan. 

of  the  island  is  very  agreeably  diversified  with  The  manufactures  are  the  weaving  of  oolton  and 

hill  and  dale ;  some  of  the  more  elevated  parts  the  spinning  of  cotton-thread,  boUi  of  which  are 

in  the  NW.  being  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  much  prised  in  Greece.  Ctermany,  Barbary,  Ac. 

The  interior  and  the  shores  abound  in  caves  and  A  variety  of  artides  are  woven,  such  as  covers 

rocks,  being  of  the  same  calcareous  nature  as  lets,  table-cloths,  towelling,  sail-doth,  dresses 

those  of  Malta,  but  the  country  is  much  rtiore  for  the  peasantry,  Ac    This  anaDufaoture  has 

rural  and  aj^reeable.    Here  is  Fort  Chambray,  long  been  celebrated  :  ^le  value  of  the  cottoas 

which  contains  the  principal  aocommodatiun  for  manufactured  is  upwards  of  £118.000.    Black 

troops,  on  the  B.  side  of  the  island,  with  barracks  silk  stuff  is  also  made.    Ship-building  b  oa  the 

for  260  men.     A  constant  interoourbe  u  kept  up  increase,  the  Maltese  being*  good  carpenters ;  die 

with  Malta,  the  distance  to  Vaietta  by  sea  being  timber  employed  is  chiefly  from  the  Adriatic. 

18  miles,  although  the  two  islands  are  within  About  50,000,000  of  segars  are  annually  made, 

four  miles  f^om  each  other.    The  oblong  islet  and  find  a  market  in  every  port  of  the  Mediter- 

of  Comino,  two  miles  in  length,  lying  between  ranean.    There  are  maaulsetories  on  a  snail 

the  larger  islands,  has  a  few  inhabitants.  scale  of  soap,  leather,  macaroni,  iron  bedsteads, 

The  structure  of  the  rock  of  Malta  is  ascer-  &c.    The  Maltese  jewellers  are  remarkable  for 

tained  to  be  limestone  of  different  species  and  the  elegance  of  their  gold  filigree  work,  neck- 

of  unequal  density,  thourh,  generally  speaking,  chains,  &c.    Salt  is  prepared  in  large  quaatitieB 

remarkably  soft,  and  crumbling  down,  even  under  by  eiposing  sea.  water  in  the  cavitiea  of  the 

the  action  of  the  weather,  with  great  facility,  rocks  to  solar  evaporation.    As  ahip-baildeis, 

Calcareous  freestone  is  more  or  less  abundant,  the  Maltese  are  highly  prised.    Large  qoaatities 

limestone  generally  lying  on  the  freestone,  and  of  sofas,  chairs,  &c,  are  annually  eiported  to 

the  latter  incumbent  on  a  bed  of  marl.    To  the  the  Ionian  Isles,  Greece,  and  other  places, 
absorbent  power  of  the  soft  freestone  for  water        The  island  of  Malta  contains  about  50,000 

the  lands  of  Malta  owe  much  of  their  fertility,  acres  of  cultivated  land.    The  island  of  Goao, 

The  soil,  like  the  rock  of  Malta,  is  almost  en-  10,000.    The  prindpal  objects  of  agriculture  are 

tirely  calcareous,  and,  considering  the  very  small  cotton,  grain,  and  suUa ;  and  it  is  to  these  that 

proportion  of  vegetable  matter  present  in  the  the  farmers  principally  direct  th^  attention; 

soil,  and  the  little  humidity  it  contains,  or  is  they,  however,  eitensively  cultivate  beans,  peas, 

capable  of  containing,  it  is  wonderfully  fertile,  a  species  of  wild  pea  called  cncciarda,  carrots. 

The  dimate  is  decidedly  warm,  indeed  almost  melons,  potatoes,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and 

tropical ;  the  maximum  temperature  for  the  year  other  articles  of  that  description ;  these  are  pri» 

may  be  taken  at  90°,  the  minimum  at  46°,  and  cipally  cultivated  as  intermediate  cropa  between 

the  mpan  at  63°,  Fahrenheit.    Malta  is,  strictly  cotton  and  corn.    Much  attention  b  btatowed 

speaking,    without    an^    marshy    exhalations,  on  the  management  of  bees ;  a  great  many  hives 

There  are  two  flne  hospitals  at  Vaietta,  and  ore  are  kept  in  several  parts  of  the  island,  from 

at  Goso,  supported  entirely  by  government.    At  which  they  yearly  procure  a  large  stock  of  deli- 

Flortana,  the  suburbs  of  Vaietta,  there  are  two  ciously  flavoured  honey.    Great  pains  aro  abo 

charitable  institutions,  one  called  Ospixio,  tlie  bestowed  on  the  breed  of  asses  and  mules,  and 

otiier  the  House  of  Industry ;  the  first  b  for  the  the  qualities  of  these  useful  animab  have  bees 

reception  of  old  men  and  women,  and  a  part  of  highlv  improved  by  the  inhabitants.    The  asses, 

the  Duilding  is  appropriated  for  the  reception  especially,  are  wall  known  for  their  unparalleled 

of  the  insane.    The  population  of  Malta  and  strength  and  beauty,  and  always  sell  at  a  high 

Gozo,  according  to  the  census  of  1834,  "was  price.     The  flg  tree  (domesticated  and  wild) 

115,279  natives,  6647  British  residents  and  lb-  abounds  in  Malta.    There  are  seven  cw  eigfat 

reigners ;  total,  121,926.    There  is  a  Protestant  different  species.    The  first  gives  two  gatherings 

clergyman,  and  the  service  b  performed  in  a  in  the  year,  one  in  J  une,  when  the  figs  which  do 

chapel  in  the  governor's  palace,  at  Vaietta.    A  not  ripen  till  tlie  latter  end  of  the  month  are 

military  chaplain  performs  the  service  for  the  succulent  and  larger  thao  in  France ;  the  other 

l^rrison.     Education    b  well  attended  t^   in  in  August,  when  the  figs  gathered  during  the 

Malta.    There  b  a  college  in  Vaietta,  instituted  whole  course  of  the  month  are  less  delicate  and 

by  the  grand  master  Pinto  in  1771 ;  it  is  held  smaller.    The  second  spedes.  the  same  with 

in  the  convent  of  the  suppressed  Jesuits,  and  that  which  b  so  fruitful  in  the  bles  of  the  Archi- 

has  lately  undergone  complete  reform.    Degrees  pelago,  bears  only  once  a^year ;  the  figs  are 

in  divinity,  law,  and  physic,  are  conrerred  under  small,  of  a  whitbh  colour,  and  sweet,  without 

certain  regulations ;  and  there  is  a  preparatory  much  taste.     Fbh  of  various  kinds  b  plentiful, 

school  attached  to  it,   in  which  all  boys  are  The  dory,  rock-cod,  and  a  species  of  whiting, 

received  upon  payment  of  a  trifle.    There  are  popularly  called  the  lupo,  are  excellent.    The 

two  normal  schools,  at  which  more  than  1000  cray-flsh,  also,  fjund  on  the  rocks  in  the  blond 

boys  and  girls  are  educated   free  of  expense,  of  Gozo,  are  enormous  in  sise,  and  of  very  line 

These  schools,  together  with  a  small  one  at  flavour. 

Gozo,  are 'supported  chiefly  by  government;  Malta  is  at  present  ruled  by  a  military  go- 
private  subscriptions  are,  however,  received,  vernor,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  coundl 
The  children  are  taught  readin^t  writing,  arith-  was  added  in  1834,  the  constitution  of  wfaidi 
meticy  and  the  rudiments  of  Italian  grammar,  consists  of  seven  members,  four  of  which  mart 
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bold  offices  wttliin  the  island ;  namely,  the  rampart  on  every  side  but  one ;  and  he  baa' 
seiior  officer  in  command  for  the  time  being  hitherto  witlntopd  the  attempts  of  his  enemies. 
(D0t  ia  the  administration  of  the  government).  The  prmcipal  Mandara  towns,  eight  in  nomber, 
the  chief  justice,  the  archbishop,  and  the  chief  all  stand  in  the  valley  :  these,  and  the  smaller 
noecsry  to  governoMnt.  The  despotism  of  the  ones  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  all  profesa 
grand  masters  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  and  Islamism.  The  Kerdies  are  far  more  numerous ; 
the  poliqr  of  Great  Britain,  have  almost  annn  and  their  dwellings  are  seen  everywhere  in 
hilsled  the  code  of  laws.  A  commission  has  clusters  on  the  sides,  and  even  at  the  top  of  the 
bom  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  examine  into  very  hills  which  immediately  overlook  the  capital, 
tfas  state  of  the  law  in  Malta,  and  to  prepare  a  DirkuHah,  a  part  of  this  mountainous  territory, 
cnDuoal,  civil,  and  commercial  code.  The  law,  is  occupied  by  Felatahs,  who  have  their  villages 
ss  it  u  now  administered  in  Malta,  is  expensive  strongly  fortified,  and  fight  desperately  with 
ami  tedbus.  A  modified  system  of  trial  by  jury  poisoned  arrows,  by  which  they  once  put  to 
bai  been  introduced  for  certain  criminal  caseM.  flight  the  whole  force  of  Bornou  and  Mandara* 
Tbejodges,  who  were  formerly  paid  by  fees,  are  though  aided  by  a  numerous  and  well-armed 
now  independent,  with  fixed  salaries,  and  not    body  of  Arabs. 

leonvable  by  any  authority,  except  by  aa  order  ftlANEDORF,  vil.  Switierland,  on  the  lake 
of  fbe  king  in  council.  The  language  of  the  of  Zurich ;  10  m.  sbB.  of  Zurich.  Pop.  2100. 
oooits  of  law  is  Italian.  The  trade  of  Malta  MAN£RB10,  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Milan, 
nhsequent  to  1804,  during  the  continental  war,  Lombardo-Venetian  kio^om,  situate  on  the 
iM  wry  great ;  but  the  plague,  followed  by  the  Mel  la ;  12  m.  s.  of  Brescia.  Pop.  3300. 
peace  of  Paris,  and  the  consequent  throwing  MANGAiA,  one  of  the  Hervey  Islands,  in  the 
opea  of  the  Mediterranean  ports,  as  well  as  S.  Pacific  ocean.  See  Hbkvkx's  Isi.ands,  p.  172. 
otker  operating  cireumstaDces,  lessened  materi-  MANGLIEU.  tn.  France,  depart.  Puy  de 
ally  the  traffic  of  the  place  asadepdt  for  mer-  Dome,  prov.  Auvergne;  8  m.  B.  of  Issoire. 
cbaodise  in  its  transit  to  other  markets.    The    Pop.  1300. 

total  imports  for  the  year  1834  amounted  to  MANILLA,  city,  isle  Lucon.'  See  Lucoir, 
£691,666.  The  exports  for  1834  were  £403,377.  vol.  iv.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Spanibh  settle- 
TW  vessels  of  all  nations  which  entered  the  meats  in  the  Philippines,  Lut.  14.  38.  N. 
psitsof  Malta,  in  1834,  were  1819.  The  num-  Long.  120.  50.  B.  It  stands  on  the  east  coast 
ber  of  vessels,  Ac,-  belonging  to  Malta  aud  of  an  extensive  bay,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
GeiD,  in  1835,  were  255.  river  Passig,  which  discharges  the  waters  of  a 

MALTERDINGEN,  town,  Germany,  grand  lake  30  miles  inland,  and  ia  here  about  aa  wide 
docfay  of  Baden ;  11 'm.  NbW.  of  Freyburg.  Pop.  as  the  Thames  atVsuxhall.  This  river  is  na- 
1200.  vigable  for  vessels  not  exceeding  250  tons.  Over 

MALZICU,  to.  France,  depart.  Losere,  prov.  it  there  is  a  neat  stone  bridge  of  10  arches,  and 
LtDgwedoc,  situate  on  the  Truyere ;  5  m.  NNB.  at  the  NW.  angle  is  the  citadel  of  Santiago,  a 
ofScChely.     Pop.  1100.  clumsy,  old-fashioned   fortification.     The  city 

MANCiLLA,  tn.  imr.  of  Spain,  prov.  Leon  ;  within  the  walls  is,  in  circumference,  4166  yards. 
Urn.  S8E.  of  Leon.    Pop.  2500.  The  land-face,  has  a  double  wet  ditch,  and  to- 

MANDARA,  kingd.  Central  Africa,  situated  wards  the  sea  there  is  a  breastwork  thrown  up  to 
tD  the  a.  of  Bornou ;  it  consists  of  a  fine  valley,  prevent  a  landing.  Within  the  walls  are  the  pub* 
ooBtftiDing  e^ht  large  towns,  the  principal  of  tic  and  religious  buildings,  of  which  the  most  re- 
vhich  is  Mora.  The  whole  country,  and  even  markable  is  the  cathedral.  In  1820,  the  popu- 
tbe  capital,  are  overlooked  by  the  great  central  lation  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  the  last  of  in* 
180^  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  to  definite  extent,  was  estimated  at  1 7,500.  From 
the  loBtbward  of  this  territory  appear  to  attain  its  advantageous  position  with  respect  to  India, 
their  loftiest  height.  They  are  inhabited  by  China,  and  America,  Manilla  ought  to  be  a  city 
naasroas  and  barbarous  races,  comprehended  of  the  first  commercial  Iniportanoe ;  but,  under 
bf  the  Man<laras  under  the  appellation  of  ker-  the  government  of  the  Spaniards,  trade  has 
diei,  or  pagans,  and  thence  considered  as  lawful  never  been  encouraged, or  rather,  until  recently, 
psey.  These  people  paint  their  bodies,  wrap  waa  altogether  repressed.  The  chief  articles  of 
theaiselves  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  sub-  export  are  cordage,  resinous  substances,  pitch 
lirt  chiefly  on  fruits,  honey,  and  the  fish  drawn  and  tar,  cloths,  rushes,  rattans,  indigo  of  an 
fiSD  large  lakes.  The  Mtt8goir,'the  most  dis-  excellent  quality,  rice,  and  cotton.  The  sugar- 
taataod  rudest  of  those  races,  were  seen  mounted  cane  thrives  well,  but  little  of  the  juice  is  manu- 
,  OB  litl^  fiery  steeds,  covered  only  with  a  skin  of  factored.  The  tobacco  is  good,  and  makes  ex- 
'  a  goat  or  leopard,  and  having  round  their  neck  cellent  segars.  The  cocoa  of  the  island  is  con- 
loagstringsof  the  teeth  of  their  enemies.  Man-  sidered  superior  to  that  of  America.  Wax  is 
dam  was  formerly  comprised  within  the  territory  collected  in  considerable  quantities,  and  gold  is 
oC  the  sultan  of  Karowa,  a  country  bordering  filtered  from  the  rivulets.  Native  iron  is  found 
spoQ  it  to  the  BW.,  but  was  wrested  from  the  in  masses ;  and  there  are  considerable  quarries 
hecdy  sovereign  by  the  Felatahs  of  Musfeia  and  of  marble,  from  whence  it  is  procured  to  decorate 
Konu  The  son  of  the  Karowa  sultan  (who  was  the  churdies.  In  1832,  136  ships  arrived  at 
the  saltan  wlien  visited  by  major  Denham),  su&-  Manilla,  of  which  35  were  American,  34  English, 
eseded  in  removing  Mandara  out  of  their  hands ;  and  53  Spanish.  The  imports  during  the  aame 
sad  he  has  since  been  able  to  keep  possession  year  were :  goods,  1,204,894  dollars,  and  trea-* 
of  it  About  15  years  ago,  he  found  so  little  sure,  464,300  dollars ;  being,  together,  1,669,194 
defence  from  the  walls  of  Delow,  his  former  dollars.  The  exports  were:  goods,  1,531,540 
cspital,  against  the  attacks  of  the  Felatahs,  that  dollars;  treasure,  317,990  dollars:  together, 
he  built  the  new  town.  Mora,  situated  nearly  1,849,530  dollars.  Prior  to  the  Spanish  inva- 
CiciDg  the  N.,  under  a  semicircular  ridge  of    sion  Manilla  existed  as  an   Indian,  or,    more 

mountains.  These  natural  barriers  form  a  strong    probably  a  Malay  town ;  but,  in  1571,  it  was 
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taken  by  fhe  Spaoiards.    Mipuel  Lopes  de  Le-  MARClLLE,to«ro,  F'rance.depart.  HafeBoe, 

gaspi,  t^e  Spanish  commander  in  tbe  Philip-  prov.  Maine;  6  milea'B.  of  M ayenoe.  Pop.  ISM. 

pines,  sailed  in  person  to  the  island  of  Luoon,  MARCO,  St.,  to.  Itait,  pror.  Calabria  Citia, 

and,  eaterinf^  the  river  with  his  squadron,  took  gov.  Naples;  5  m.  N.  of  Leooe.     Pop.  IML 

possession  of  Manilla,  which  he  constitoted  the  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and,  besides  tbe  ca- 

capital  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Philip-  thedral,  oootains  two  good  churches. 

pines.     In  176'^  it  was  captured  by  the  British,  MARGANIN,  tn.  rrnsstaii  Poland,  on  a  fiver 

and  suifered  much  from  the  Indians  who  hsd  of  the  same  name ;  38  m.  W8W.  of  Bmnibefg. 

joined  them.  To  save  it  from  destruction  the  Spa-  Pop.  1 700. 

niards  agreed  to  pay £1,000,000  for  its  ransom.  MARGGRABOVA,  ta.  E.  Prussia,  gov.G«*» 

MANNINGFORD    BOH  UN,  tithing,   Eng-  binnen,  on  the  lake  Oiecsko.     Pop.  1600. 

land,  par.   Wilsford,  bund.  Swanborough,  co.  MARGUERITES,  tn.  France,  depart.  Gaid, 

Wilts.     Acres,  1140.     Real  prop.  £1603.    Pop.  prov.    Languedoc;    5    miles    NB.    of    Nisnsa. 

242.     Pew«ev  (P.  T.  72).  Pop.  21 00. 

MANON(),  one  of  the  Navigators*  islands,  MARI,    Loch,    lake,    Scotland,    near    the 

Sooth  Pacific  ;  attached  by  a  shoal  and  reef  to  western  coast  of  Ross-shire ;    16  m.  long,  aid 

the  larger  island  of  Upolu.    See   Navigators'  from  1  to  2  m.  broad.     Containing  24  isieU. 

IsLANM.  MARIA   AUDENHOVE,  St.,  town,  kmgd 

MANSFELD,  dist.  Germany,  kingd.  Saxony,  Belgium,   prov.  East  Flanders ;  16  miles  a.  «f 

to  the  W.  of  Leipsic    Area,  420  «q.  m.    Pop.  Gkient.    Pop.  2000. 

60,000.    See  Mbrskbvro  and  Saxoht,  vol.  iv.  MARIA  IIOOREBEEKE,  St.,  tn.  kingd.  «f 

MANSFIELD,  tn.  N.  America,  U.S.,  Bristol  Belgium,  prov.  East  Flanders;   4  m.   MB.  of 

CO.,  Massachusetts;  30  m.  saw.  from  Boston.  Oudenarde.     Pop.  1700. 

Pop.  1172.— ilf/iii«/S«/<i,  tn.,   Holland  co.,  Con-  MARIES,  Las  Taots,  or  Notaa  Dahb  dv  ia 

necticut;  25  m.  B.  from  Hartford.     Pop.  2661.  Mbhb,  tn.  France,  depart.  Mouths  of 'the  Rfaoae^ 

It  i«  celebrated  for  the  culture  of  silk.    It  con-  prov.    Provence ;    30  miles  8W.  of  Taraseon. 

tains  two  oottoh  manufactories  and  five  places  Pop.  1200. 

of  public  worship. — Mamvf/eldy  vil.,  Warren  oo.,  MARIESTADT,  tn.  Sweden,  on  the  lake  of 

New  Jersey,  on  the  Musconecunk;  10  m.  88.  Wenries ;  60  m.   8W.  of  Orebro.     Pop.  IIM. 

from  Oxford.     Pop.  3303.  Lac.  58.  42.  N.    Long.  13. 50.  B.    it  is  the  dmi 

MANSILLA,  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Leon;  10  m.  place  of  the  province  of  Scaraborg. 

88.  of  Leon.    Pop.  2000.  MARIETTA,  bor.  N.  America,  U.S.,  Laa- 

M^NSLE,  town,  France,  depart.  Charente,  caster  co.,  Pennsylvania,  situate  on  tbe  Sosqoe- 

prov.  Saintogne  and  Angoumois;   14  m.  N.  of  hanaah;  3  m.  N.  from  Colombia.     Pop.  (ia- 

An^uleme.     Pop.  1 30O.  eluding  the  township  of  Donegal)  6058. 

MANTILLY,    town,  France,  depart.    Ome,  MARIGNANE,  tn.  France,  depart.  Moatihs 

prov.  Normandy;    9  miles  8\v.  of  Domfront.  of  the  Rhone,  prov.  Provence  ;  14  m.  w.  of  Ail. 

Pop.  2300.  Pop.  1600. 

MANUA  (incorrectly  called  Maouna  by  Bon-  MARION,  dist.  North  America,  U.  S.,  Sooth 

gainville),  one  of  the  Navigators'  islands,  in  the  Carolins.   Pop.  11,208.   Chief  tn.GileBbovoagk. 

South  Pacific,  about  70  m.  B.  of  the  group.  Lat.  MARIUPOL,  jtown,  European   Russia,  g»T. 

14.  9.  8.    Long.  169. 1.  w.     It  is  circular,  and  Ekaterinoslav,  situate  on  the  Sea  of  Awph,  at 

so  elevated  as  to  be  visible  at  a^  distance  of  40  the  mouth  of  ^e  Kalmius;  140  m.  8B.  of  Eka- 

or  50  miles.    The  shore  is  lofty  and  bold,  and  terinoslav.     Pop.  2000. 

there  appears  to  be  but  little  low  land.    The  MARKISCH-FRIEDLAND,  tn.  Weat  Vrm- 

inhabitants  are  regarded  as  a  conquered  people,  sia ;  15  m.  WbN.  of  Deotsche-Cron.     Pop.  20ML 

and  are,  in  consequence,  despised  and  oppressed  MARKOLSHEIM,  tn.  France*  prov.  Alsaoa; 

by  the  other  islanders.  32  m.  SB.  of  Strasburg.    Pop.  1500. 

MANZAT,  tn.  France,  depart  Puy  de  Dome,  MARLE,   tn.  France,  depart.  Atsn^   pior. 

prov.  Aovergoe;    14  miles  MbW.  of  Clermont.  Isle  of  Prancei  situate  on  tiie  Seire;   106  n. 

Pop.  1500.  NbB.  of  Paris.    Pop.  1600. 

MARANO,  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  deleg.  Udina,  MARLY,   tn.  France,  depart*  Aisne,  prov. 

gov.  Venice,  Lombardo-Venetian  kingd.,  sitoated  Isle  of  France,  on  the  Oiae;  6  m.  B.  of  Gaisa 

on  the  Adriatic;  40  m.  B.  of  Treviso.  Pop.  1000.  Pop.  1000. 

MARATEA,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Basilicata,  kingd.  MARMAGNAC,  tn.  Prance,  depart.  Canial, 

Naples,  situate  on  the  gulf  of  Policastro;  10  m.  prov.  Aovergne ;  3  m.  B.  of  Aurillac  Pop.  I909i 

8B.  of  Policastro.    Pop.  3600.  MARMORE.  riv.  S.  America.     See  MADtajL 

MARBCEUF,  vil.  France^  depart.  Eore,prov.  MARO,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Oneglia,  intendeoey 

Normandy ;  12  m.  N.  of  Conches.     Pop.  IKOO.  Nice,  kingd.  Piedmont  and  Sardinia,  situate  on 

MARCELLIN,  ST.,tn.  France,  depart.  Loire,  tbe  Impero;  9  m.  NW.  of  Oneglia.    Pop.  18M. 

prov.  Lyonnois;  9  mUes  8b B.  of  Montbriaon.  MAHOCCO.    See  Morocco.  • 

Pop.  1500.  MAROLLES  LE8  BREAUX,  town,  Franca, 

MARCEN  AT,  town,  France,  depart.  Cental,  depart.  Sarthe,  prov.  Malbe;   8  m.  8bW.  of 

prov.    Auvergne;    14  miles    NbW.  of   Murat  Mamers.    Pop.  loOO.           > 

Pop.  2100.  MAROMMES,    tn.  France,   depart.   Loaar 

MARCIAC,  tn.  France,  depart  Gera,  prov.  Seine,  prov.  NormaiMly;  3  m.  irw.  of  Ronca. 

Gasoony,  on  the  Ro&ae;  10  m.  W.  of  Mirande.  Pop.  1500. 

Pop.  1500.  MAROSTICAy  fortified  tfi;  Aoatrian  lialyf 

MARCIANO,  vil.  island  of  Elba,  in  the  Me-  deleg.  Vicenza,  gov.  Venice ;  Tl  tn.  N.  of  Vi- 

diterranean.    Pop.  2500«  cenza.    Pop.  16^. 

MARCIGNY,  to.  France,  depart.  Saone  and  MARQ  EN  BAREUL,  tn.  France,  depart. 

Loire,  prov.  Burgundy,  not  far  from  the  Loire.  North,   prov.   Flandera;   3  m.  NB.  of  Lisle. 

Pop.  2400.  Pop.  200^ 
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MARQUAI8,  to.  France,  depart.  Dordofn^®,  terwoven^    The  inMides  are  ^eoerally  divided 

prov. Cayenne;  5  m.  MW.  of  Sarlat.    Pop.  1200.  by  a  board  lengptbways:    wilhin  this  partition 

MARQUESAS,  gronp  of  islands.  South  Pa-  the  sleeping  mats  are  spread,  and  in  one  corner 
eiAc  ocean.  This  cluster  of  islands  consists  of  stand  the  household  cops,  troughs.  &c.  of  wood, 
two  noups  named  the  Marquesas  and  Washing-  The  clotbinf;  of  the  men  consists  solely  of  the 
ton  Islands :  the  former  are  those  disooYered  ib  mara  or  waist-cloth  ;  the  women  are  dressed 
1596  by  the  Spanish  navigator,  AlvaroMendana.  in  the  tape  or  paper-mulberry  cloth,  a  long 
The  more  northerly  gronp  was  first  risited  ip  piece  being  knotted  over  the  right  shoulder, 
1791  by  an  American  named  Ingraham,  aUd  passing  under  the  left  arm,  and  showing  the 
tkeo,  in  1792,  by  Marchand ;  buttheAmerioftn's  whole  of  it,  part  of  the  bosom  and  neck,  but 
discovery  being  prior,  his  name  of  Washington  concealing  the  waist  and  legs.  Some  of  the 
Islands  has  been  generally  recognised.  They  more  retired  wear  a  piece  of  cloth  on  the  head 
vere  examined  in  1804  with  some  attention  by  to  contain  the  hair,  ornamented  with  a  bandeau 
Knnenstem,  and  have  since  been  frequently  of  flowers.  All  the  men  have  shells  in  their 
loQchcd  by  British  and  American  ships.  These  ears,  and,  a  few,  wreaths  of  cocks*  feathers  be- 
itlsnds  are  elevated,  and  the  mountains,  rising  sides ;  their  arms  are  war-clubs  and  spears, 
to  the  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  are  extremely  They  appear  to  be  very  indolent,  except  when  em- 
broken  and  cn^gy,  while  a  sandy  belt  extends  •ployed  by  the  Europeans,  nature  providing  most 
abngtbesea;  but  the  intermediate  valleys  are  liberally  for  them  without  labour.  During  the 
nn^larly  fertile  and  picturesque.  The  popo-  day  they  sit  collected  in  groups,  either  in  their 
latioo  has  been  estimated  variously, and,  indeed,  huts  or  under  the  shadow  of  trees,  the  women 
«xtnivagantly;8inceForster  assigned  100,000  to  lying  at  length:  in  this  manner  they  pass  the 
the  mere  group  of  the  Marquesas:  the  more  day,  sleeping  frequently.  They  are  eitremely 
cireful  obMTvation  of  Krosenstero,  and  other  honest:  sometimes  100  natives  would  be  on 
noent  navigators,  has  reduced  this  number  to  board  at  the  same  time  on  the  upper,  main,  and 
18,000.  The  character  of  these  islanders  db-  lower  decks,  yet,  in  five  days,  they  only  detected 
pla|i  the  nsnal  contrasts  of  savage  life :  in  their  two  instances  of  theft  on  board  and  one  on 
enhaary  interoourse  they  are  friendly,  open,  and  shore,  in  each  of  which  the  thief  was  unsuo- 
(i^gagipg;  but  they  carry  on  war  with  the  moat  cessfu).  In  the  latter  case  the  natives  assisted 
deadly  ferocity,  piercing  the  brain  of  the  van-  to  discover  the  thief. 

qnished  enemy,  and  eagerly  drinking  his  blood.        MARQUISE,  town,  France,  depart.  Pas  de 

The  islands  are  divided  among  a  number  of  in-  Calais,  prov.  Artois;    6  m.  nb.  of  Boulogne. 

<lependent  chiefs  and  tribes.    The  different  is-  Pop.  1400. 

Itads  have  received  from  their  successive  visitors        MARKAT,  tn.  France,  depart  Puy  de  Dome, 

ntfaer  a  perpleiing  variety  of  names.    Of  the  prov.  Auvergne,  situate  on  the  Dure;  11  m.  a. 

Wssfaington  group  the  principal  one  is  Nnka-  of  Thiers.    Pop.  2400. 

hiwa,  called  abo  Adam^s  or  Trevanion.    This        MARRAY,    tn.  France,   depart.  Indre  and 

ii  supposed  to  be  the  same  recently  visited  by  Loire,  prov.  Touraine;    11   m.  N.  of  Toura* 

the  Hob.  W.  Waldegrave,  R.  N.,  and  called  bv  Pop.  1000. 

ItinNoubevah.  It  is  mountainous  and  rugged,  MARSAL,  fortified  town,  France,  depart,  of 
«itb  precipitona  sides:  the  mountains  are  high,  Meurthe,  prov.  Lorraine,  situate  on  the  Seille; 
and  appear  to  bar  communication  to  the  inha-  17  m.  M'B.  of  Nancy.  Pop.  1400. 
bkanta,  separated  fromeach  other  by  these  high  MARSHFIELD,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Ply- 
ridges,  llie  whole  island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  mouth  co.,  Massachusetts ;  30  m.  SB.  from  Bos- 
iod  iti  soil  is  rich;  in  the  valleys  it  is  clay  ton.    Pop.  1563. 

Abed  with  vegetable  mould;  on  the  hills  it  is        MARS  ILIAC,  town,  sw.  of  France,  depart, 

this,  growing  a  coarse  grass  in  tufts :  this  soil  Gironde,  prov.Guyenne;  9  m.  N.  of  Bourdeauz. 

appears  to  Se  formed  by  the  action  of  the  at-  Pop.  1800. 
Mphrie  upon  the  rock.  MARTHALEN.    town,  Switserland,  canton 

Csptain  Cook,  and.  after  him,  captain  Pipon,  Zurich ;  5  m.  s.  of  Schaffhausen.    Pup.  1600. 
•peak  in  terms  of  admiration  of  the  figures  of        MARTI,  ur  Marit,  tn.  France,  depart.  Pas 

these  iitlanders ;  but  Mr.  Waldegrave  expresses  de  Calais,  prov.  Artois.   Pop.  2000. 
hisiself  disappointed :  they  saw,  probably,  400        MARTIN,  St.,  or  Szbnt  Mabtont,  to.  Aua- 

■tea  and  about  as  many  women,  the  inhabitants  trian  empire,  kingd.  Hungary,  on  the  Thurotz ; 

<tf  Comptroller's  and  Edmonstone's  bays,  and  23m.NNW»of  Neosohl.  Pop.  1900.  La t.  49.3.  N. 

of  Fort  Baker  ;  the  men  averaged  about  5  feet  Long  18.  56.  B. 

€  or  7  inches  high.    The.r  complexion  is  a  dark        MARTIN     DE    COURTESOLLES,    town, 

copper;  Ihat  of  the  women  very  much  lighter.  France,  depart  Marne,  prov.  Champagne ;  6  m. 

During  their  excursions  they  saV  no  cultivation  BNB.  of  Chalons  sur  Marne.    Pop.  2200. 
Ottptoftobacocwhichwas  protected  by  a  cane        MARTIN  DE  TOURNON,  St.,  tn.  France. 

^BDoe.    The  food  of  the  natives  appeared  to  be  depart  Indre,  prov.  Berri,  situate  on  the  Creuse; 

hicad-frait,  cocoa-nuts,    plantains,    fish,   and  9  m.  NW.  of  Le  Blanc.    Pop.  1300. 
^;  the    latter    particularly  fine   and  well        MARTIN  DE  VALLAMAS,  St.,  tn.  France, 

ia^'    Their  huts  were  parallelograms,  built  depart.  Ardeche,  prov.  Languedoc,  on  the  Sa- 

on  a  pbitform  of  large  stones  raised  one  or  two  House ;  24  m.  8W.  of  Tournon.    Pop.  2100. 
tefron  the  ground :  they  are  of  wood  or  cane ;        MARTIN   D*UR1AG£,  SK,  vil.  France,  de- 

^  front «  low  upright  wa.l  4  feet  hi|j;h,  with  part   Isere,  prov.  Dauphiny ;  6  mUea  SB.  of 

•  door  in  the  centre ;  the  opposite  side  is  1 0  feet  Grenoble.    Pop.  1 800. 
iNRh, Dot  npri^t,  but  leaning  inwards.    These        MARTIN    £N    B R ESSE,  St.,  tn.  France, 

nils  support  the  roof,  which  falls  from  the  depart.  Saone  and  Loire,  prov.  Burgundy ;  7<  m. 

>pper  to  the  lower  wall.     The  gable-ends  are  BNB.  of  Chalons  sur  Saone.    Pop.  1400. 

«pr^:  the  roof  ia  thatched  with  the  leaves  of        MARTINO,  St.,  tn.  Italy,  kingd.  Piedmont 

the  loew-pinej  palm,  bread-fruity  and  cane  in*  and  Sardinia ;  17  mt  0B.  of  Aosta,    Pop, 2000, 
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MARTIZ.\Y,  tD.  France,  depart.  ln«!rei  prov.  Nortliampton  co.,  Pennsylvaniaf  Mtuate  oi  thp 

Berri, aituate  on  the  Claise;   14  m.  N.  af  Le  Lehigh;  30  m.  from  Bethlehem.     Pop.l3bl 
Blanc.    Pop.  1700.  MAUGUIO,  town,  France,  depart.  Heraate, 

MARVAU,  tn.  and  fortress,  Portugral,  on  the  pror.  Lang^edoc;    6  miles  B.  of  Montpelier. 

borders  of  Spain :  6  m.  SB.  of  Valencia  de  Al-  Pop.  1600. 
cantara»  in  Spain.     Pop.  1300.  MAUKE,  one  of  the  Herver  inlands,  Soath 

MARVILLiE,  town,  France,  depart.  Meuse.  Pacific.    See  Hbrtby  Islands,  p.  172. 
prov.  Lorraine,  on  the  Othain;  7  miles  8B.  of        MAURENS,  vil.  France,  depart.  Dondoj^^e, 

Montmedv«     Pop.  1000.  prov.  Goyenne ;  2  m.  from  Bergerac  Pop.  1309. 

MARY'S,  St.,  Loch,  lake,  Scotland,  partly  in        M  AUHlAC,  tn.  France,  depart.  Cantal,  prov. 

the  par.  Yarrow,  and  partly  in  that  of  Ettrick ;  Auvergne,  situate  on  the  Dordogne ;    36  mtiM 

about  3  m.  in  length,  and  1  m.  in  breadth.  Wirw.  of  St.  Flour.     Pop.  260O. 

MARY'S,  St.,  tnshp.  British  North  America,        MAURICE,  St.,  tn.  Italy,  intendency  Savor, 

in  Canseau  Harbour.    Coltivated  acres,  8054.  kingd.  Piedmont  and  Sardinia,  situate'  on  the 

Pop.  (with  Manchester  and  Goyshorough)  5657.  Isere;  14  m.  NB.  of  Moutiers.    Pop.  2000. 
The  lands  along  the  shores  are  stony  and  barren,        MAURI  LLY  DES  FONT  DE  CE,  St.,  to. 

but  improve  very  much  in  the  interior.    Timber  France,  depart.  Maine  and  Loire^  prov.  Anjoa, 

of  a  superior  description  abounds,  and  there  are  situate  on  an  island  in  the  Loire.     Pop.  3000. 
extensive  tracts  of  ungranted  crown  lands  of        MAURIN,  St.,  tn.  France,  depart.  Lot  and 

good  quality.  The  first  settlement  in  this  town-  Garonne,  prov.  Guyenne,  situate  on  the  Eoome- 

ship  was  made  at  Coventry  Harbour  by  Ame-  bttuf ;  14  m.  B.  of  Agen,     Pop.  1200. 
rican  refugees,  in  1784,  who  built  a  small  town        M.AURITIUS,  or  lsi.a  op  Francs,  bland,  lih 

called  Stormont.    Coventry  Harbour  is  a  noble  dian  ocean,  120  miles  NB.  of  Isle  of  Bourboi. 

port,  navigable  for  the  largest  ships  for  10  miles  Area,  676  square  miles.    This  island  was  disoi>- 
above  its  entrance,  and  forms  the  most  extensive  '  vered  in  1507,  by  Don  Pedro  Mascarenhas,  a 

inlet'  from  Halifax  to  Canseau.    The  river  St.  navigator  of  the  Portuguese  government  in  lo- 

Mary  falfe  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  about  90  miles  dia,  who  named  it  Cam4.    The  Portugo^^  do 

B.  of  Halifax,  and  50  miles  w.  of  Canseau.     It  not  seem  to  have  made  any  settlements  there 

b  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  first  class  for  about  during  the  period  they  were 'masters  of  it,  whidi 

9  miles.     A  very  considerable  lumber  trade  has  comprehended  almost  the  whole  of  the  16th  cea- 

been,and  b  carried  on,  from  this  place.  Several  tury.     in  1580,  Philip  11.  of  Spain  having  bf- 

good  roads  have  been  opened  through  the  town-  come  possessed  of  the  government  of  Portufa), 

ship,  and  its  natural  advantages  are  such  as  to  acquired  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  Cain€,  bat 

require  only  pi>pulation  and  capital  to  make  it  in  1596,  the  Dutch  admiral,  Van  Nerk,  landed 

equal  to  any  settlement  in  the  county  of  Sydney,  on  the  bland,  took  possession  of  it,  and  named 

M  ARWAR.    See  Joodpoor.  it  Mauritius,  in  honour  of  the  prince  of  Oraofei 

MARZANO,  tn.  Ita'v,  prov.  Terra  di  Lavora,  The  Dutch  had  regular  governors  appointed,  who 

kingd.  Naples.    Pop.  3300.  resided  at  Grand  Port  from  1644  to  1712,  when 

MASCALl,  tn.  Sicily,  prov.  Val  di  Demona,  Mauritius  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  Hd- 

situate  near  the  sea-coast,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  landers,    and    subsequently   oolonixed    by  the 

Etna  *,  15  m.  NbB.  of  Catania.     Pod.  4000.  tYench,  with  a  few  settlers  from  the  oontiguoo) 

'  MASON,  tn.  N.  America,  U.S.,  HillHborough  bland  of  Bourbon;  its  formal  occupation  not 

CO.,  New  Hampshire;  42m. bSW. from Conoonl.  taking  place  until  17*21,  when  the  name  was 

Pop.  1403.  changed  from  Mauritius  to  Isle  de  France,  and 

MASSAROONY.    See  Mazarooni.  the  territonr  given  by  the  king  to  the  French 

MASSBACH,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria ;  East  India  Company,  under  whose  sway  it  re> 

9  m.  N.  of  Schweinfurt.     Pop.  IIUO.  mained  from  1722  to  1767.    The  inbabitanls, 

MASSEUBC^  tn.  France,  depart.  Gers,  prov.  however,  were  for  a  long  time  chiefly  compot^ed 

Gascony,  situate  on  the  Gers;    10  m.  SB.  of  of  adventurers,  refugees,  or  pirates,  from  all 

Mirande.    Pop.  1400.  nations,  and  it  was  not  until  1730,  ^at  the 

MASSIAC,  tn.  France,  depart.  Cantal,  prov.  home  government  and  French  East  India  Com- 

Auvergne,  situate  on  the  Alagnon ; .  16  m.  NbB.  pany  l^gan  to  pay  attention  to  the  blaod,  by 

of  St  Flour.    Pop.  1600.  sending  engineers  and  other  persons  to  form  a 

M>ISSILARGUES,    town,    France,    depart,  regular  establbhment    The  real  founder  of  the 

Herault,  prov.  Languedoc,  situate  on  the  Vi«  colony,  however,  was  M.De  La  Bourdonnab.  who 

doorle;  16  m.  BNB.  of  Montpelier.    Pop.  3000.  was  sent  out  as  governor-general  of  the  Isle  of 

MASTRS,  tn.  France,  depart  Ardeche,  prov.  France,  Bourbon,  &c.,  in  1734.    He  introdooed 

Languedoc,  on  the  Doux  ;    12  miles  8W.  of  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane,  established  mano- 

Tournon.    Pop.  1500.  factures  of  cotton  and  indigo,  attended  to  sgri- 

M  ATARI  EH,  vil.  Lower  Egypt,  situate  on  a  culture  and  commerce,  destroyed  the  Msrooa 

peninsula,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  negroes,  founded  a  court  of  justice,  made  roads. 

Lake  Menxaleh.    Pop.  3000.  fortified  the  coast,  formed  aqueducts,  arseDals, 

MATER  BORN,  tn.  kingd.  of  Prussia,  prov.  batteries,  fortifications,  barracks,  wharfs,  &c,  and 

Cleves  and  Berg,  near  Cleves.    Pop.  1500.  in  1 1  years  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  coun> 

MATHIEU,  tn.  France,  depart.  Upper  Vienne,  try,  laying  the  foundations  of  prosperity,  which, 

prov.  Poitou ;  12  m.  W8W.  of  Jonier.  Pop.  2000.  however,  subsequent  disasters  almost  destroyed. 

MATOUR,  tn.  France,  depart.   Saone  and  On  the  peace  ol  1783,  the  French  government 

Loire,  prov.  Burgundy;  19  m.  w.  of  Macon,  set  about  attending  to  Mauritius  and  Bourbon; 

Fbp.  1 250.  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  or  rather  the  reformai- 

MAUBOURGUET,  tn.  France,  depart.  Upper  tion  ofthe  French  East  India  Com  panyinl784,waa 

Pyrenees,  prov.  Gascony,  on  the  Adour ;  16  m.  carried  with  the  proviso  that  all  the  merchint- 

N.  of  Tarbes.    Pop.  1300.  ships  fh>m  France  should  be  permitted  to  pro- 

MAUCHCHUNK,  vil.  North  America,  U.  S.,  oeed  thus  far  towards  Iiidia,and  l^mtthe  bland- 
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9n  might  earnr  on  a  trade  with  all  the  poneniona  Louis  by  an  aqueduct  three  miles  in  leng^th.    A 

of  the  French  East  India  Coni|)aoy  (excluding  pretty  village,  interspersed  with  many  country 

them,  however,  from  China).     The  company  seats,  is  built  on  both  sides  the  river,  which  is 

were  also  bound  to  transmit  annually  ample  crossed  by  a  bridge  with  five  arches,  that  has 

iupplies  of  European  merchandize  to  the  island,  been  several  times  swept  away  by  the  rapidity 

which  DOW  became  an  entrepot  for  oriental  com-  of  the  mountain  torrent.     Black  river,  situated 

nerce,  and  this  led  to  the  formation  of  several  on  the  W.  or  leeward  side  of  the  island,  and  di»- 

■ercantile  factories.      This    measure    was  a  tant  from  Port  Louts  about  19  miles,  takes  its 

great  stimulus   to  Mauritius,  which  became  a  rise  from  behind  a  chain  of  southerly  mountains, 

eoDiniercial  depot,  the  popnUition  rapidly  ,aog^  running  through  a  deep  ravine  at  the  foot  of  the 

Dented,  and  a  factitious  prosperity  was  eiven  to  Petou,  and,  between  them  and  the  mountain, 

the  island,  which,  however  valuable  for  Sietime,  called  Black  river :  it  passes  over  a  pebbly  bed 

OKild  not  be  permanent.    The  supreme  control  with  a  gentle  current,  except  in  the  wet  season, 

VIS  entrusted  to  a  governor  and  intendant,  who  and  ia  barred  at  its  entrance  into  the  bay  by  a 

•cted  in  a  most  arbitrary  manner,  and    the  bank  of  sand  and  coral. 

breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  the  mother        The  two  principal  ports  are  Port  Lonisj  to  the 

ooQBtry  in  1789,  was  the  sicnal  for  the  restless  NW.  or  leeward,  and. the  capital  of  the  island, 

and  enterprising  spirits  of  Mauritius  to  declare  and  Maheboug  or  Grand  Port,  on  the  SB.  or 

for  a  national  assembly,  and  to  endeavour  to  windward  shore.    Port  Louis  which  is  the  seat 

ihakeoff  dependance  on  France.    After  a  se-  of  government,  is  situated  in  a  plain  encom- 

(Veie  stnifcgle  the  colonial  assembly   was  dis*  passed  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  except  on 

iolved,and  the  governor-general,  Malartic,  aided  the  NW.  side,  which  is  bounded  by  the  sea ;  this 

hf  the  primary  assemblies  of  the  colony,  formed  plain  is  about  3700  yds.  in  length,  and  3200  yds. 

another  legblative  assembly,  the  members  of  in  breadth,  divided,  however,  about  its  centre 

which  were  in   the  proportion  of  14  for  the  by  the  ridge  called  the  Small  Mountain,  that 

cooBt;  and  7  for  the  town,  who  were  nominated  runs  up  and  joins  at  right  angles  the  great  chain 

bj  the  primary  assemblies  of  each  canton  in  the  of  the  Ponce,  which  is  2496  feet  above  the  sea. 

Mltad.    From  this  period  the  colonists  enjoyed  See  Port  Louis.    Further  eastward  on  the  same 

tnoquillity,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  island  chain  isthePieterboothMountain,2500  feet  high, 

rapidly  extended.     Buonaparte  saw  at  a  glance  and  terminated  by  an  obelisk  of  naked  rock, 

tti  important  position  for  the    annoyance   of  surrounded  by  a  cubical  rock  larger  than  the 

British  commerce,  and  under  the  government  of  point  of  the  pyramidal  one   on  which    it  ^  is 

general  Decaen.  Mauritius  assumed  a  leading  balanced.  This  extraordinary  looking  mountain, 

part  in  the  Eastern  hemisf^ere,  to  the  great  in-  which  seems  like  a  pyramid  with  an  inverted 

jary  of  British  trade;  to  put  a  stop  to  these  pro-  cone  on  its  summit,  was  ascended  by  a  party  of 

ceedines,  a  strong  armament  of  12,000  troops,  British  officers  in  1832.    Tonn'elliers  forms  the 

with  20  ships  of  war,  was  dispatched  from  India,  NK.  point  of  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  of 

and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  the  con-  Port  Loub.     It  was  formerly  insulated,  but  pre- 

qoest  of  Mauritius,  in   1810;    a  landing  was  vbus  to  the  British  capture  joined  by  a  causeway 

^tbcted  some  distance  from  Port  Louis,  and,  to  Port  Louis,  termed  Chauss^e  Tromelin.    The 

^  after  the  French  troops  and  national  guard  had  river  Lataiiiere  here  enters  the  harbour  in  many 

'  taieied  several  repulses,  a  capitulation  was  en-  streamlets.    Fort  Blanc  is  at  the  opposite  side 

^ered  into,  and  the  Mauritius  became  subject  to  of  the  harbour  to  Fort  Tonnelliers ;  and  the  bat 

|he  crown  of  Great  Britain.    At  the  peace  of  teries  on  both  sides  command  the  entrance  into 

1^14,  the    acqnisitk>n  was  ratified,    and    the  the  port.   Port  South  East  has  two  entiano^,  but 

dsad  has  ever  since  remained  a  colony  of  the  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  out  of  the 

British  empire.  harbour  it  is  not  so  practicable  a  haven  as  Port 

From  whatever    quarter  Mauritius    be   ap-  Louis,  and  is  principally  used  by  the  coasting 

pvoedied  the  aspect  is  exceedingly  romantic  and  vessels.    About  five  miles  to  the  northward  of 

picturesque ;  the  land  rises  from  the  coast  to  the  Grand  Port,  is  situated  the  lofty  mountain  called 

■aiddle  of  the  island,  and  chains  of  mountains  Le  Lion  Couchi.  There  are  several  lakes  in  the 

ntenect  it  in  various  radii,  from  the  centre  to  island ;  the  principal  one  is  that  called    the 

^  shore ;  there  are,  however,  three  principal  Great  Basin,  situated  on  the  most  elevated  plain 

>i|BSes,  in  height  from  1800  to  2^0  feet  above  in  the  island,  and  sunounded  by  woody  moun- 

u^  sea,  mostly  covered  with  timber.    In  the  tains.    The  caverns  in  Mauritius  are  curious, 

ceatrs  of  the  island  there  are  plains  of  table  and  appear  like  vast  quarries  of  stone,  originally 

land  several  leagues  in  drcumference,  and  of  resting  upon  earth  which  has  now  abandoned 

different  elevations,  forming  the  several  parts  of  them,  having  the  semblance  of  vaults  formed  b^ 

w  districts  of  Moka  and  Pleins  Wilhems.  The  human  labour,  and  all  situated  on  gentle  decli- 

priocipal  rivers  are  named  the  Port  Louis,  La-  vities ;  after  traversing  one  of  them  for  a  consi- 

taaiere,  Pleins  Wilhems, Moka, Rampart,  Great  derable  distance  the  guides  refused  to. go  anv 

jad  Little  Black  rivers.  Pott,  Creole,  Chaude,  further,  alleging  that  it  communicated  beneath 

^vaane,  and  Tombeao,  besides  about  20  smaller  the  ocean  with  the  island  Bourbon:  although 

^aes.    Grand  River,  rising  in  the  interior  of  the  several  miles  distant  'from  the  sea,  the  roar  of 

^^»  takes  its  course  throngh  the  hollow  of  a  the  ocean  was  as  distinct  as  if  the  waves  rolled 

j^P  marine.  Receiving  many  streams  in  its  pro-  over  head.    The  appearance  of  Mauritius,  and 

P^ass,  and  dividing  the  district  of  Moka  from  nature  of  its  material,  would  indicate  it  to  be  of 

w  of  Pleins  Wilheids,  it  falls  into  the  sea  on  igneous  origin,  though  no  traces  of  a  volcanic 

uew.-side  of  the  bay.    In  thi^  course  there  are  crater  exist.    Many  of  the  mountains  are  com- 

tareral  considerable  caacades.  The  stream  itself  posed  of  iron  stone,  and  a  species  of  lava  of  a 

^  shallow,  but  navigable  for  boats  for  a  few  ^ey  colour.    A  bank  of  coral  surrounds  the 

huidred  yards  before  its  entrance  into  the  bay.  island  for  the  distance  of  a  qnarter  of  a  league 

■he  water  is  excellent,  and  is  conveyed  to  Port  from  the  shore,  and  the  several  ialetb  that  appear 
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on  tlie  coast  have  all  a  coral  formation.    Near  rated  by  Napolcoo^  and  ei^ecuted  by  eourCs  esta- 

the  shore  steep  rocks  prevail.  olished   in  this  island  before  the  time  of  the 

The  soil  of  Mauritius  is  in  many  parts  exceed-  French  republic.    The  formation  of  the  several 

ingly  rich.    Some  of  the  plains  and  valleys  are  courts  and  their  powers  have  been  modified  from 

strewed  with  hu^  blocks  of  stone,  but  there  is  time  to  time  by  the  authority  of  the  governor, 

no  real  sand  in  the  island.    The  climate  is  on  and  finally  settled  by  the  Mauritius  Charter  of 

the  whole   very    salubrious.      At   Black  river  Justice,  dated   13th   April,   1831,  which  etta> 

post  it  is  in  general  warm  and  dry.     Owing  to  blishes  a  supreme  court  of  civil  and  criminal 

the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  sky  at  Mau-  justice,   presided  over   by  three  judges.     The 

ritius  IK  of  an  intense  blue ;  the  mountains,  in-  p;overnor  has  authority  to  establLih  minor  oouits 

stead  of  resting  upon  it,  as  thev  seem  to  do  in  in  any  of  the  dependencies  of  Mauritius,  mnd  to 

Europe,  stand  out  from  it  in  bitld  relief,  the  eye  extend  or  limit  its  power.    A  oouncil   of  th^ 

looking  beyond  their  irregular  outline  into  un-  commune  was  established  by  governor  Farqabar 

fathomable  space.   Many  of  the  East  India  Com-  in  1817,  composed  of  15  notable  inhabitants  of 

pany*s  civil  and  military  officers  seek  and  find  Port  Louis,  and  three  proprietary  iohabitaati 

health  at  this  island.  from  each  quarter  of  the  island.    This  oouactl 

The  first  settlers  found  scarcely  any  quad-  was  suppressed  by  order  of  lord  Bathttist,  ia 

rupeds  but  rats.   Under  the  French  and  English  1821,  and  there  is  not  now  any  muoicipai  body 

covernment  the  richest  and  rarest  plants  of  the  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Port  Louis.    This  town 

East  have  been  naturalized  in  the  island,  whither  is  well  defended  on  the  sea  side  by  the  batteriet 

most  of  the  plants,   trees,  and  vegetables  of  on  Tonneliers*  island  and  on  Fort  Blanc,  but  i^ 

Europe   have   been  convened.     The  botanical  is  accessible  on  the  land  side.  There  are  several 

garden,  at  Pamplemonse,  is  as  remarkable  for  strong  posts  throughout  the  island,   bat  there 

its  varied  productions  as  its  great  beauty.    The  has  been  no  national  guard  since  theoocupatioa 

early  settlers  at  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  were  of  it  by  the  British.     A  systematic  eoooomy  is 

European   pirates,  who   obtained    wives    from  now  in  progress,  and,  aided  by  a  large  revenue 

Madagascar.  After  its  colonization  by  the  French,  of    the    colony,    the    island    is    totelly    inde- 

a  great  number  of  adventurers  flocked  to  the  pendent  of  any  parliamentary  aid  from  Great 

island  from  Europe,  and  other  places,  and  slaves  Britain. 

were  introduced  from  Madagascar  and  Mozam-  Of  the  French  inhabitants  the  majority  are  of 

bique,  but  at  what  precise  period  we  have  no  the  Romish  faith,  and  scrupulously  obs^^raot  of 

records.    The  census  of  the  whole  island   for  the  rites  enioiued  by  their  religion.    There  is  a 

1827  gives  a  population  of  89,516.  The  majority  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  styled  bi&hop  of  Ruspo. 

of  the  white,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  free  and  a  considerable  number  of  priests  appointed 

coloured  inhabitants  of  Mauritius  are  French,  by  the  pope,    llie  congregation  of  the  CDgli»h 

or  of  French  descent,  and  distinguished  for  a  church  is  small,  and  the  Scotch  have  a  place  of 

high  spirit,  no  ordinary  talent,  and  much  energy  worship,  as  have  also  some  missionaries.     Edu- 

and  industry  in  commercial  and    agricultural  cation   is  general   among  the   white  and   free 

pursuits.    The  ladies  are  in  general  possessed  coloured  population ;  the  schoob  are  said  to  be 

of  considerable  beauty,  their  hair  is  of  a  silky  16,  and  the  scholars  2422  in  number.     There 

black,  and  their  figures  slight,  but  well  propor-  are  several  good  private  academies  in  the  colony, 

tioned;  in  manners  they  evince  great  amenity,  and,  but  parents  prefer  sending  their  children,  of  both 

where  education  has  not  been  neglected,  a  keen  sexes,  to  be  educated  in  Europe.    The  College 

and  polished  wit,  combined  with  good  judgment  Royal,  at  Port  Louis,  is  an  excellent  establish- 

and  excellent  musical  taste.    The  Creoles  are  an  ment,  well  provided  with  professors,  &c.    The 

active,  honest,  and  lively  race,  fond  of  dress,  first  newspaper  was  established  io  the  oulooy  in 

There  are  individuals  of  various  eastern  nations  1773. 

in  the  colony,  viz.,  Chinese,  Arabs,  Cingalese,  The  island  of  Rodrigue,  Seychelles' islands,  J^ 
Hindoos,  &c.  The  English  are  few  in  number,  belong  to  Mauritius.  The  former  is  situate 
and  principally  merchants  or  government  agents,  about  300  m.  E.  of  the  Mauritius,  the  latter  lie 
The  Candyan  chiefs,  who  were  supposed  dan-  to  the  northward  of  Madagascar.  See  the  articles 
gerouB  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  island,  were  Rodriooe,  Sbychbllks,  &c. 
sent  to  Mauritius,  and  Hindoo  convicts  are  The  trade  of  the  island  of  Mauritius  is  extea* 
transported  thither  for  life, and  worked  as  felons  aive,  and  carried  on  with  different  nations.  The 
on  the  roads  of  the  colon  v.  The  slaves  are  of  vessels  entered  inwards,  and  cleared  outwards, 
two  races;  the  one  from  Mozambique  and  the  at  Port  Louis,  in  1834,  were:  inwards,  76.164 
B.  of  Africa,  and  the  other  from  Madagascar;  tons;  outwards,  68.420  tons.  The  priRcapal 
in  personal  appearance  they  are  both  of  great  product  of  the  island  is  sugar,  the  quantity  of 
strength,  frequently  of  a  bold,  sometimes  fero-  which,  exported  during  the  year  1834,  was 
cious,  and  often  vindictive  appearance ;  but  when  482,1. ')1  bags.  The  importance  of  Mauritius  as 
well  treated  they  are  faithful  and  hard  working,  a  portion  of  the  British  empire  b,  in  a.comnoer- 
They  are  passionately  attached  to  their  native  cial  point  of  view  considerable,  it  bein^  favour- 
land,  to  regain  which  they  will  brave  the  greatest  ably  situated  for  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade 
dangers,  and  court  even  deati)  itself  in  hope  that  with  Madagascar  and  Extern  Africa, 
when  life  has  departed  the  spirit  will  return  to  MAURO,  St.,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Basilicata, 
its  native  shore.  kingd.  Naples ;  22  miles  8B.  of  Acereoia.     Pop. 

Since  the  acquisition  of  Mauritius    by  the  28(10. 

British  there  has  been  no  colonial  assembly  on  MAURON,  town,  Fra<ioe^  depart.  Morbihao, 

the  island.    Afl'alrs  are  now  managed  by  a  go-  province  Brittany ;  4  m;  N.  of  Ploermel.     Pop. 

vernor  as  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  aided  by  a  4200. 

legislative  council.    Before  it  was  occupied  by  MAURS.  town,  France,  depart  Cantal*  prov. 

Great  Britain,  Mauritius  was  governed  by  four  Auvergne,  on  the  Ranee;  22  m. 8SXf . of  Aurillaa 

out  of  five  codes  of  law  which  had  been  promul-  Pop.  2100. 
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MAUSSANE,  tn.  France,  depart.  Mouths  of  chopolate  colour,  and  the  sands  are  reflected  in 

Che  Rhone,  prov.  Protence;  11  nu  SB.  of  Taras-  it  of  a  bright  claret  or  purple.    The  dark  and 

OQD.    Pop.  1500.  still  cteek  is  fringed  with  a  dense  and  gloomy 

MAUVESIN,  tn.  France,  depart.  Gers,  prov.  foliage ;  while  journeying  in  the  midst  of  this 

Gsseony,  situate  on  the  Rats;  17  m.  BNB.  of  gloomy  valley,  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  1500  feet 

Aach.    Pop.  2000.  high  is  suddenly  seen,  and  though  dbtant  it  ap- 

MAXWEfX  TOWN,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Tra-  pears  as  if  it  could  be  touched.     Half  way  up 

miair,  sh.  Kirkcudbright,  situated  on  the  Nith.  the  Macrebah  fall,  a  small  spring  of  clear, 

fop,  with  par.  transparent,    and    slightly   effervescent    water 

MAXWELTON,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Abbey  of  exists,  without  the  least  ferruginous  tincture,  and 

Paisley,  sh.  Renfrew.    Pop.  with  par.    Paisley  issuing  from  a  superior  quartz  formation ;  indi- 

(F.  T.  50).     Here  is  a  considerable  manufacture  eating,  perhaps,  that  the  extraordinary  purple 

of  silk  gauce.  tinge  of  the  waters  of  the  creek  is  owing  to  a 

Ma  YEN,  town,  Prussia,  prov.  Lower  Rhine,  decomposition  of  granitic  'iron  in  combination 

situate  on  the  Nette;  15  miles  W,.  of  Cobients.  with  a  solution  of  astringent  vegetable  matter. 

Pop.  2200.  The  distance  of  Carulang  creek  (in  which  the 

MaYNBERNHEIM,  town,  Germany,  circle  Macrebah  fall  is  situated)  from  the  coast  is  esti- 

Lower   Maine,  kingd.  Bavaria;   14  m.  B8B.  of  mated  at  400  miles;  and  the  height  above  the 

Worzborg.     Pop.  1550.  sea  (roughly  calculated  by  the  boiling  of  water 

MAYPOLE,  townland,   Ireland,    par.   Kill-  at  208^  Fahrenheit),  above  3000  feet.  A  cataract 

pacrick,  bar.  Demifore,  co.  Westmeath,  province  above  Macrebah,  named  Coomarow,  is  600  feet 

Leinster.     Pop.  with  par.    Castletown- Delvin  high,  and   exceedingly  difficult  of  access,  the 

(P.T.  49).  greater  part  of  the  rise  being  an  angle  of  45®, 

MAYREIS,  tn.  France,  depart.  Lozere,  prov.  with  an  abrupt  descent,  and  only  ladders  of  roots, 

Langucdoc ;  2  m.  from  Mazan.    Pop.  1300.        ^  The  descent  of  the  falls  is  accomplished  with 

MAZAN,  tn.  France,  depart.  Ardeche,  prov.  great  rapidity;  in  less  than  one  day  the  ascent  of 

Languedoc ;  2!5  m.  NW.  of  Viviers.     Pop.  1100.  three  may  be  got  over,  80  or  90  miles  being  an 

MAZAROONl,  or  Massarooky,  river.  South  easy  da/is  journey.    The  middle  channels  are 

America.  British  Guiana,  one  of  the  tributaries  now  chosen,  where  the  current  is  most  rapid, 

of  the  Essequibo.     See  Essvquibo.    The  distin-  and  the  greatest  body  of  water  rushing  to  the 

guishing  island  feature  of  the  Mazarooni  river  coast;  it  requires  four  stout  hands,  two  a-head 

oommences  at  Caria  island,  once  a  Dutch  fort ;  and   two  a-stern,  to  give  steerage-way  whilst 

from  this  point,  for  nearly  100  miles,  an  innu'  shootingmanycrooked  passages;  that  of  Itackeck 

moable  string  of  islands  divides  the  river  into  is  a  zig-zag  of  four  turns,  where  not  a  few  acci- 

several  different  channels,  the  river  continuing  dents  have  occurred  in  the  small  craft  of  the  In- 

from  three  to  four  miles  broad  throughout  the  dians.    It  appears,  tliat  except  in  the  creeks  that 

archipelago.     The  rapids  commence   between  arise  in  the  mountains,  and  where  the  paths  of 

these  islands,  and  at  the  fourth  rapid  (Wari-  communication  across  are  found,  there  is  no  po- 

mambo)  is  a  large  open  space  in  the  centre  of  pulation.    The  natives,  however,  all  agree,  that 

the  river,  which  in  the  rains  has  the  appearance  formerly  the  whole  of  this  region  was  peopled 

of  a  lake,  and  in  the  dry  season  that  of  a  rugged  by  the  Caribisce ;  and  the  true  Accaway  country 

rocky  plain.    Some  of  the  fails  are  most  difficult  is  not  acknowledged  to  begin  for  three  days' 

of  ascent;  the  Caboory,  for  instance,  is  full  30  journey  west  of  the  Corobung.    All  the  names 

feet  high,  in  four  different  ledges,  and  requiring  are  Caribisce,  and  the  present  inhabitants  have, 

an  boar's  hard  labour  to  get  over  a  space  of  within  20  or  30  years,  emigrated  from  the  w. 

about  100  yards.    At  the  34th,  or  last  fall,  and  8.,  the  Caribisce  having  gone  off  to  the  B. 

named  Teboco  (and  the  extreme  southern  limit  There  are  savannahs  at  the  western  extremity  of 

of  Mr.  Hillhouse's  expedition),  a  lofty  mountain  the  detour  of  the  Mazarooni,  which  extend  to 

WBsobserved  due  8.,  with  a  conical  peak  at  the  N.  the  head  of  the  Cuyung,  and  are  eligible  for 

eitremity,  like  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  equal  in  cattle  grazing ;  but  they  are  inhabited  by  the 

height  to  Arthur's  Table,  and  named  bythevoy-  most  migratory  of  all  the  tribes,  the  Paramu- 

agers  Raleigh's  Peak ;  a  creek  called  the  Cara-  nahs ;  and  here,  if  anywhere,  is  the  lake  Pare- 

naag  appeared  to  lead  towards  it,  but  was  not  mah,  an  elevated  savannah,  perhaps  flooded  in 

explored.     At  the  fall  of  Teboco  the  river  nar-  the  heavy  rains.    It  is  curious  to  observe,  that 

rows  to  one-third   of   its  usual   breadth,  but  the  cause  of  the  desolation  of  these  regions  has 

widens  again   immediately  after,  and  at  Ara-  been  the  abolition  of  the  Indian  slave  trade, 

maykathe  cliffs  of  Marybyacrew  become  visible.  The  Caribisce,  deprived  of  their  market  on  the 

about  1000   feet  high.    At  the  point  Teboco  coast,  have  retired  to  the  interior,  where  they 

the  granite,  for  the  first  time,  assumes  a  regular  still  And  purchasers  amongst  the  Brazilians ; 

formation,  and,  as  the  river  is  ascended,  it  forms  more  slaves  are  now  sold  to  the  Portuguese  than 

thebaseoralltheciiffs,to  aheii^fatortrom600to  formerly  were  to  the  English,  and  they   are 

1000  reet,  when  a  perpendicular  and   cubical  worse  treated,  being  mostly  worked  to  death  in 

formation  ofquartz  is  the  general  superstructure  the  mines.    The  fall  of  Teboco  appears  to  be 

to  1500  feet  higher.     Prom  a  little  above  Ara-  the  key  of  El  Dorado;  below  this  the  Indians 

Biayka  the  chain  of  Merumah,  or  St.  George,  is  are  all  more  or  less  sophisticated,  but  at  Coro- 

■een  bounding  the  horizon,  stretching  to  the  N.,  bung  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of  civilization^ 

where  it  appears  highest,  and  terminates  abruptly,  except  amongst  the  stragglers  from  the  Missions. 

i&  perpendicular  faces,  like  the  other  branches  An  Accaway  of  Corobung,  with  all  his  super- 

of  the  chain.    The  Merumah  creek  forces  its  stition  and  stupidity,  is,  however,  superior  to  an 

way  from  the  table  land,  a  height  of  1200  feet,  Arawaak  of  the  coast,  with  his  pretensions  to 

to  the  valley  of  the  Mazarooni.  cultivation. 

At  the  fall  of  Macrebah  navigation  ceases.  The  MAZE,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Magheragall,  bar. 

water,  though  perfectly  transparent,  is  of  a  deep  Massareen,  lower  half,  co.  Antrim,  prov.  Ulster, 

SuFPi^mioiT.  p 
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situate  on  tbe  Lagan.    Pop.  with  par.    HiU»-  A  pi,  produce  most  kinds  of  fioropefto  fruits,  and 

borough  (P.  T.  88).  the  vicinity  is  cultivated  to  tbe  top  of  the  moun- 

MAZEi  tn.  France,  depart  Maine  and  Loire,  tains.     During  the  nisrht  the  cold  is  so 

prov.  Anjou ;  13  m.  B.  of  Angers.    Pop.  3000.  that  a  blazing  fire  is  pleasant,  although  so 

MAZERES  EN    FOIX,  tn.  France,  depart,  to  the  equator. 

Arriege,  prov.  Co.  Foix ;  situate  on  the  Lers ;  13  MEEK  AT,  or  Mbkrta,  tn.  Uindoostan,  prov. 

m.  NNW.  of  Mirepoix.    Pop.  2600.  Ajmeer ;  36  m.  WbN.  from  the  city  of  Ajmeer. 

MAZIERES,  tn.  France,  depart.  Vienne,  prov.  Lat.  26.  33.  N.    Long.  73.  49.  B.  This  place  be- 

Poitou;  6  m.  from  Confolens.    Pop.  1100.  longs  to  the  Joodpoor  raja,  and  was  formerly 

MAZOIRES,  town,  France,  depart.  Puy  de  the  boundary  between  his  territory  and  those  of 

Dome,   prov.  Auvergne ;  2  m.  from   Mercosur.  Dow  let  Row  S  India. 

Pop.  1400.  MEBRBECK,  ham.  England,  par.  Giggtes- 

MAZORNO,  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  delegation  of  wick,  w.  div.  wapentake  of  Staincliffe  and  Ew- 

RovigOy  gov.  Venice,  situate  on  the  Po;   22  m.  cross,  co.   York,  W.  riding.      Pop.  with  par. 

B.  of  Venice.    Pop.  i:00.  Settle  (P.  T.  235). 

MEABURN,   Kino's,    tnshp.  England,  par.  MEERHOLZ,  tn.  Germany,  electorate  Hes- 

Morland,  Webt  ward,  co.  Westmoreland.    Real  se-Cassel ;  31  m.  svr.  of  Fulda.    Pop.  1000. 

prop.  £19n5.     Pop.  203.    Appleby  (P.T.  270).  MEERSEN,  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  Limborg;  3 

MEALHAY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Aspatria,  m.  NB.  of  Maestricht.     Pop.  1100. 

Allerdale  ward,  below  Darwent,co.  Cumberland.  MEES,  Las,  tn.  France,  depart.  Lower  Alps, 

Real  prop.  £23)9.     Pop.  (with   Hayton)  253.  prov.  Provence;  17  m.sw. of  Digne.  Pop.  2tt00. 

Cockermouth  (p.  T.  306).  MEESON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Great  Bolas, 

MEALRIGG,   tnshp.  England,  par.  Broom-  New|>ort  div.  hund.  Brn^furd  South,  oa  Sabp. 

field,  Allerdale  ward,  below  Darwent,  co.  Cum-  Pop.  with  par.    Newport  (P.T.  142). 

berland.     Real  prop.  £2113.     Pop.  (with  Lau-  MEGEvE,  tn.  Italy,  intendencj  Savoy,  kiagd. 

grig?)  269.    Wigton  (P.  T.  303).  Piedmont  and  Sardinia ;  20  m.  8B.  of  BooaeviUe. 

M EARLY,  or  Mbmlt  Maona,  tnshp.  Eng-  Pop.  3100. 

land,  par.  Whalley,  hund.  Blackburn,  co.  palat.  M  EGG  ATE,  or  M  boost,  par.  Scotland  (nnited 

of  Lancaster.    Acres,  1280.     Real  prop.  £728.  with  the  par.  of  Lvne),  shire  of  Peebles.     Pop. 

Pop.  63.     Clitheroe(P.  T.  217).  with  Lyne.     Peebles  (P.  T.  20).     in  the  B.ex- 

MEASPARA,  or  Mecbpara,  ter.  Hindostan,  tremity  of  the  parish  is  the  farm  of  Henderland, 

segment  of  tbe  Rungpoor  district,  prov.  Beneal,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a  church,  surrounded  by 

along  the  a.  side  of  the  Brahmaputra.     Lat.  a  cemetery,  still  used  as  a  burying  place. 

26.  N.    The  Mech  tribe,  from  whom  the  tract  MEGO  ISLE,  or  Pulo  Mboo,  island.  Eastern 

derives  its   name,  appears  to  have  been  once  seas,  off  the  w.  coast  of  Sumatra.    Lat.  4. 0.  8. 

more  numerous  than  they  are  at  present.    A  few  Long.  101.  5.  E.    This  island   is  called  Palo 

families  frequent  the  borders  of  the  Rungpoor  Mego,  or  Cloud  Island,  by  the  Malaya;  and 

district,  towards  the   frontiers  of  Bootan  and  Triste,  or  Isle  de  R4cif,  by  EUiropeana.     it  is 

Nepaul,  but  the  tribe  forms  the  major  portion  small  and  uninhabited,  and.  like  many  othcnia 

of  the  population  in  all  the  tract  of  country  be>  these  seas,  is  surrounded  by  a  ooral  reef,  with  a 

tween  Cooch  Bahar  and  the  mountains,  espe-  lagoon  in  the  centre. 

cially  near   Dellamcotta  and  Luckedwar.     In  AfEHLSACK,  tn. 'Prussia,  gov.  Konigsbeig, 

1 809  Mechpara  still  contained  300  Garrow  fami-  prov.  £.  Prussia;    42  m.  8W.  of  Komgsberg. 

lies.    In  Mechpara,  and  the  adjacent  territory  Pop.  2200.    It  trades  in  flax,  thread,  and  linen, 

towards  the  W.,  there  is  a  considerable  number  MEHRINGEN,  or  MoBRntoiir,  town,  Ger- 

of  families  of  a  tribe  called  Kuri,  who  are  said  to  many,  kingd.  Bavaria;]  8  m.  88B.  of  Augsbaig. 

have  been  originally  Meclis ;  but,  although  they  Pop.  ItOO. 

have  adopted  the  language  of  Bengal,  they  have  MEHUN,  tn.  France,  depart.  Cher,  jprovinoe 

notbeen  able  completely  to  wean  themselves  from  Berri,  on  the  Evre;  12  miles  NW.  of  Bourges. 

their  old  habits,  and  are  not  permitted  to  assume  Pop.  1300. 

the  name  of  Rajbungsi.  M  EI  EN  BURG,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandca- 

MEDEBACH,  or   Mboxbbkb,  tn.   Prussia,  burg,  near  the  borders  of  Mecklenburg,  and  10 

prov.  Westphalia.    Pop.  1900.     Lat.  51.  10.  N.  m.  n.  of  Pritzwalk.    Pop.  1100. 

Long.  8.  48.  B.  MEILHAN,  tn.  France,  depart.  Lot  and  Ga- 

MEDENBLIK,  town,  Holland,  prov.  North  ronne,prov.Guyenne;  6  m.WNW.of  Marmandeb 

Holland,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee ;  28  m.  NbB.  of  Am-  Pop.  2400. 

sterdam.  Pop.  2000.  Lat.  52. 49.  N.  Long.  4. 50.  B.  MEl  LLONAS.  tn.  France,  depart  Ain.  prov. 

MEDINA  DE  LAS  TORRES,  tn.  Spain, in  Burgundy,  near  the  source  of  the  Chevron;  6 

Estremadura ;  20  m.  WNW.'of  Llerena.  Pop.  2000.  m.  N b.  of  Bonrr.    Pop.  1 400. 

MEELAH,  tn.  North  Africa,  prov.  Constan-  MEISSEN,  Uppbr  and  Lowbr,  two  villages, 

tina,  state  of  Algiers :  13  m.  NW.  from  Constan-  W.  Germany,  bailiwic  of  Zierenburg,  electarate 

tina.  The  fruits,  particularly  pomegranates  and  Hesse-Cassel.    Pop.  2000. 

apples,  are  here  of  peculiar  eicellence,  and  the  MEJERDAH,  seaport-tn.  Barbary,  proviooe 

market  of  Constantina  is  chiefiy  supplied  from  TIemsan,  state  of  Algiers;  42  m.  w.of  Tlemsaa. 

this  place.  A  great  quantity  of  grain  is  often  shipped  for 

MEEN,    St.,  tn.   France,    depart.  Ille    and  Europe  from  this  place. 

Vilaine.  prov.  Brittany;  9  m.  w.  of  Montfort.  MELAY,or  Mbslay,  tn.  France,  depart  Ms^- 

Pop.  1400.  enne.  prov.  Maine  ;   15  m.  SB.  of  Laval.    Pop. 

MEER  API,  volcano,  island,  Java,  situated  15  1300. 

m.  w.  from  the  town  of  Doyolallie.  Lat  7.25.8.  MELBOURNE,  township,   England,  parish 

Long.  110.  30.  B.    After  heavy  rains  the  crater  Thornton,   Holme  Beacon  div.,  wapentake   of 

still  bursts  forth.  The  gardens  belonging  to  the  Harthill,  oo.  York,  E.  riding.  Acres,  3130.  Real 

town  of  Selo,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Meer  prop.£i595.   Pop.  463.   Pocklington  (P.T.  21 2> 
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MELCHET  PARK,  extra-parochial  lib.  Eng-  the  appearance  of  rivers ;  the  upper  part  of  these 
land,  bund.  Allerbury,  co.  Wilts.     Pop.  27.  creekis  generally  terminating  in  salt  marshes, 

MELITTO,  tn.  Italy,  kiogd.  Naples;  4  m.  N.  through  which  drain  small  streams  of  water, 

of  Naples.     Pop.  2500.  which  is  thus  brackish  even  when  the  tide  is  out. 

MELKINTHORP,. hamlet,  England,  parish  Some  of  these  creeks  stretch  inland  seven  or 

Lowther,  West  ward,  co.  Westmoreland.     Pop.  eight  miles.    The  interior  of  Melville  Island  is 

vith  par.    Penrith  (P.  T.  283).     Here  is  a  small  rendered  very  difficult  of  access  by  the  mangrove 

endowed  school  for  girls.  swamps  and  close  forests.   The  soil  is  in  general 

MELLE,  tn.  France,  depart.Two  Sevres,  prov.  of  an  inferior  quality,  partaking  of  the  character 

Poitoa,  situate  on  the  Berrone.    Pop.  1800.  of  the  ironstone  which  is  so  generally  diffused 

MELLE,  Capo  dblxji,  cape,  NW.  of  Italy,  over  it.    The  subsoil,  after  digging  two  feet  and 

inteodency  Genoa,  kingdom  Piedmont  and  Sar-  a  half,  is  much  better,  being  a  brown  mould  of 

dinia.    Lat.  43.  58.  n.   Long.  8.  13.  B.  a  saponaceous  texture;  close  to  the  shore  it  is 

MELLKICHSTADT,  tn.  Germany,  kini^dom  very  rocky,  iTnd  the  rocks  are  generally  of  a  fer- 

Bavaria:  49  m.  NNB.  of  Wurzburg.     Pop. 2000.  ruginous  nature,  heavy,  brittle,  and  splintery  in 

MELLS,  hamlet,  England,  par.  Wenhaston,  the  fracture;  the  soil  is  light  and  shallow,  inter- 
bond.  Blythiog,  CO.  Suffolk.  Pop.  with  par.  mixed  with  much  sand  and  gravel.  Bordering 
Malesworth  (p.  T.  100).  on  the  swamps,  it  is  richer  and  more  productive, 

MELMERBY,  tnsfap.  England,  par.  Cover-  but  sometimes  so  dark  in  colour  (almost  black) 

.bam,  wapentake    Hang  West,  co.   York,    N.  that,  by  attracting  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  burns 

riHing.  Acres,  930.    Real  prop.  £775.   Pop.  127.  up  the  vegetables  which  it  had  quickly  produced. 

Middleham  (p.  T.  232).  After  digging  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  the 

MELMERBY,  chap.   England,   par.  Wath,  ground  is  frequently  found  to  be  of  a  whitish 

wapentake  of  Hallikeld,  co.  York,  North  riding,  clayey  nature.    There  are  many  flat  pieces  of 

Acres,  1070.     Real  prop.  £1943.     Pop.  338.  ground  near  the  swamps  capable  of  producing 

Ripon  (p.  T.  212).  rice. 

MELNICK,  tn.  Austrian  empire,  kingd.  Bo-        The  climate  of  Melville  Island  is  unhealthy 

bemia,  situate  at  the  junction  of  the  Moldau  from  the  end  of  October  until  the  beginning  of 

and  the  Elbe ;  18  m.  N.  of  Prague.     Pop.  1200.  April  or  May.    The  heat  is  excessive,  and  the 

U  is  famous  for  the  wine  produced  in  the  neigh-  atmosphere,  then  overcharged  with  moisture,  is 

boorbood.  •  oppressive  and  debilitating.    This  is  [t))e  period 

MELSUNGEN,  tn.  Germany,  elect.  Hesse-  of  the  north-west  monsoon,  or  rainy  season ;  and 

Csssel,  situate  on  the  Fulda ;   14  m.  B8B.  of  the  general  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from 

Gassel.    Pop.  2850.  80*  to  lOO"*  in  the  house.    The  mid-day  heat  is 

MELTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Welton,  89o  or  90^  At  this  season,  the  body  is  con- 
vspentake  of  Howdenshire,  co.  York,  E.  riding,  stantly  bathed  in  perspiration.  Without  any 
Acres,  900.  Real  prop.  £1256.  Pop.  133.  muscular  exertion,  labour,  or  even  common  ex- 
Sooth  Cave  (p.  T.  192).  ercise,  weariness,  listlessness,  and  a  sensation  of 
'  MELTON,  WssT,  tpwnship,  England,  par.  excessive  fatigue,  are  universally  complained  of. 
Wath-Qpon-Dear,  upper  div.  wapentake  of  The  north-west  monsoon  sets  in  about  the  be- 
Strafforth  and  Tickhill,  co.  York,  W.  riding,  ginning  of  November,  when  the  sun  is  approach- 
Pop,  with  par.     Rotherham  (P.  T.  160;.  ing  the  meridian  of  Melville  Island  on  its  pas- 

MELTON  BY,    tnshp.  England,  par.   Pock-  sage  to  the  southward:  it  is  preceded  by  squalls 

lipgton,  Wilton  Beacon  div.,  wapentake  of  Hart-  and   variable  winds,   and   its  setting-in  varies 

bill,  CO.  York,   E.  riding.    Acres,   710.     Real  sometimes  three  or  four  weeks,  in  comparing  one 

prop.  £1805.    Pop.  60.    Pocklington  (P.  T.  212).  ^ear  with  another.    During  this  monsoon,  there 

MELVILLE  ISLAND,  island,  Indian  ocean,  is  almost  daily  thunder  in  the  afternoon  and 

JTiDg  off  the  N.  coast  of  New  Holland,  between  evenings.    This  is  the  most  unhealthy  season, 

utt.  11.8.  and  11.  56.  8.«  and  Long.  130.  20.  to  fevers,  diarrhoea,  &c.,  being  frequent,  but  not 

1^-  34.  B.     The  sea  between  Melville  Island  often  fatal. 

and  the  main  was  named  Clarence  Strait  by  In  pergonal  appearance  the  natives  of  Melville 
captain  King,  and  is  studded  with  small  Island  resemble  those  of  New  Holland,  arid  are 
islaods,  rocks,  and  reefs,  between  which  run  evidently  from  the  same  stock;  but  thej  are 
rapid  currents.  It  is  five  degrees  to  the  westward  more  athletic,  active,  and  enterprising  than  those 
of  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  extreme  length  on  the  southern  coast  of  Australia.  They  are 
of  Melville  Island  from  Cape  Van  Diemen  to  well  formed  about  the  body,  but  their  legs  are 
^^  Keith  is  76  miles;  and  its  breadth,  from  small  in  proportion,  and  their  feet  very  large; 
Cape  Radford  on  the  N.  side,  to  Cape  Gambier  their  heads  are  flat  and  broad,  with  low  fore- 
OQ  the  8.,  37  miles.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  heads,  and  the  back  of  the  head  projects  very 
lor  and  gently  undulating,  averaging  from  20  much;  their  hair  is  strong, ,  like  horse-hair, 
ts  70  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  there  are  a  few  small  thick,  curly,  or  frizzled,  and  jet  black ;  their  eye- 
elevations  towards  the  southern  side  of  probably  brows  and  cheek-bones  are  extremely  prominent 
200  feet  high.  Melville  Island  is  separated  from  — eyes  small,  cunk,  and  very  bright  and  keen ; 
Betburst  Island  by  Apsley  Strait,  varying  from  nose  flat  and  short,  the  upper  lip  thick  and  pio- 
foor  miles  to  one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  46  jecting;  mouth  remarkably  large,  with  regular 
long.  Both  Melville  and  Bathurst  Islands,  which  flne  white  teeth ;  chin  small,  and  face  much  con- 
form the  strait,  present  the  same  unvaried  and  tracted  at  bottom.  The  skin  is  not  tattooed,  as 
gkiomy  appearance.  The  land  is  low,  inter-  with  the  New  Z^^lander,  but  is  scariHed,  and 
*ected  by  swamps,  and  the  higher  ground  is  one  raised  in  a  very  tasteful  manlier ;  and  their 
ctntinoed' forest.  The  shore,  from  one  end  of  countenance  expresses  good  humour  and  cun- 
^e  strait  to  the  other,  is  bordered  by  a  broad  ning;  the  colour  uf  their  skin  is  a  rusty  black, 
Dekof  impenetrable  mangroves,  and  indented  and  they  go  about  perfectly  naked:  their  hair  is 
by  Bttmerotts  salt  water  creeks,   which   pre.seut  sometimes  tied  in  a  knot,  with  a  feather  fixed 
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in  it  On  particular  occasioni,  when  in  grief,  or  many  applicable  to  houae-bnilding,  fanitaie, 
intending  mi^hief  or  open  hoetiiities,  they  paint  t^hip  ana  boat- building,  and  to  agricaltond  p«r- 
tbeir  bodies,  faces,  and  limbs  with  white  or  red  poses.  At  a  distance  from  the  swamps  there  is 
pigments,  so  as  to  give  themselves  a  most  fan-  but  little  underwood  ;  but  in  their  neighbour- 
tastic,  and  even  hideous  appearance.  In  dispo-  hood,  and  generally  on  all  the  low  ground,  the 
sition  they  are  revengeful,  and  prone  to  stealing,  sago  palm  (cycas  media),  the  fan  palm  (livi- 
and  in  their  attempt  to  commit  depredations  stona  inermis),  the  grass  palm  (pandaaus 
show  excessive  cunning,  dexterity,  and  courage,  spiralis),  and  the  cabbage-palm  (seaforthia  ele- 
They  are  affectionate,  and  display  strong  feelings  gans),  are  thickly  intermingled  with  the  more 
of  tenderness  when  separated  from  their  families,  lofty  timber.  Amongst  the  forest  trees,  several 
In  the  construction  of  their  canoes,  spears,  and  species  of  eucalyptus  are  most  abundant.  The 
waddies,  they  evince  much  ingenuity,  although  only  trees  met  with  producing  an  edible  frni^ 
the  workmanship  is  rough  from  the  want  of  were  two  species  of  app'e  and  plum.  The  grasses 
tools;  they  are  expert  swimmers,  and  dive  like  here  are  abundant,  and  grow  very  rank,  some  of 
ducks.  The  only  articles  they  covet  are  hatchets  them  being  injurious  to  the  cattle ;  but  the  greater 
and  other  cutting  tools ;  but  still,  when  they  proportion  are  wholesome  and  nutritive,  and  the 
could  steal,  they  carried  off  everything  they  could  cattle,  when  once  acclimatised,  thrive  well  upon 
lay  hold  of.  The  native»  are  shy  and  cautious  in  them.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  when  first  landed 
all  their  communications  with  foreigners,  never  upon  Melville  Island,  suffer  very  much,  either 
entrusting  themselves  in  their  power,  owing,  from  the  grass,  water,  or  climate,  probably  a 
probably,  to  some  attempt  made  to  capture  them  combination  of  all  three.  During  the  first  three 
for  ^aves.  The  weapons  used  are  spears  and  years  of  the  settlement,  two-thirds  of  the  cattle 
waddies:  the  spears  are  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  died  in  ten  or  fourteen  days  after  being  laoded. 
long,  made  of  a  heavy  wi)od,  and  very  sharp  The  c6w8  which  survived  this  trial  afterwards 
pointed :  some  are  plain,  others  barbed ;  they  did  very  tvell ;  but  sheep  never  fattened ;  they, 
may  weigh  three  pounds,  and  are  thrown  from  however,  produced  fine  lambs,  and  these,  as  well 
the  hand,  with  great  precision  and  force,  to  a  as  the  produce  of  the  cows  and  goats  which 
distance  of  fiO  or  60  yards.  The  canoes,  water-  escaped  the  mortality  on  their  first  introductioB 
buckets,  and  baskets,  are  made  of  bark,  neatly  to  the  island,  continued  afterwards  to  thrive  well, 
sewn  with  strips  of  split  cane.  The  canoes  con-  Of  four-footed  animals,  the  principal  are  the 
sist  of  one  piece  of  bark  20  feet  long,  28  inches  kangaroo,  opossum,  bandicoot,  native  do^,  a 
wide,  and  15  deep;  the  stem  and  stern  are  neatly  small  brown  rat,  a  species  of  squirrel,  and  an 
sewn  within  with  thin  sH(>s  of  cane,  and  caulked  animal  very  destructive  to  poultry,  with  a  sharp 
with  white  clay.  The  natives  of  Melville  and  nose,  and  the  body  covered  with  dark  brown 
Bathurst  Islands  are  divided  into  tribes  of  from  hair.  The  ternate  bat,  or  flying  fox  (vespertilio 
30  to  50  persons  each.  They  lead  a  wandering  vampyrus),  is  very  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of 
life,  though  each  tribe  confines  itself  to  a  limited  the  creeks,  and  flies  about  or  suspends  itself  to 
district.  They  generally  encamp  on  sandy  banks,  trees  in  flocks  of  several  hundreds  t<^^her.  Of 
amongst  the  mangrovei<,  or  on  dry  open  spots  al)  these  animals  only  two  were  used  by  Euro- 
near  swamps,  or  on  the  sea-coast.  They  do  not  peans  as  food,  the  kangaroo  and  bandicoot.  Of 
give  themselves  the  trouble  of  constructing  wig-  the  feathered  tribe  there  is  a  great  variety,  and 
wams  in  the  dry  season,  merely  forming  a  bed  of  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage;  amongst  than 
palm-leaves,  or  long  grass,  wherever  they  repose  are  the  white  and  black  cockatoo,  seven  varieties 
for  the  night ;  but  during  the  wet  season  they  of  paroquets,  pigeons,  king-flsher,  swamp-phes- 
have  some  covering,  and  their  camp  being  more  sants,  curlew,  wild  ducks,  sand-larks,  wild  ^eese 
stationary,  displays  a  little  comfort,  and  is  gene-  (rare),  and  a  wild  black  fowl  of  the  gallinaoeotts 
rally  in  a  pleasant  spot  near  the  sea.  The  food  order  weighing  from  three  to  four  pounds,  blue 
of  these  people  consists  of  kangaroos,  opossums,  and  white  cranes,  besides  magpies,  ravens, 
bandicoots,  iguanas,  and  lizards  during  the  dry  hawks,  owls,  &c. ;  the  forests  and  swampy 
months;  fish,  turtle,  crabs,  and  other  shell-fish,  grounds  abound  with  snakes.  The  Saurian 
during  the  wet  months ;  and  their  vegetables  are  order  are  very  numerous,  the  most  remarkable 
the  cabbage-palm  and  fruit  of  the  sago-palm,  being  the  frilled  iguana,  or  clamydosaurna 
They  eat  their  meat  just  warmed  through  on  a  kingii  of  Gray.  The  common  .  iguana  also 
wood  fire;  and  the  seed  oV  the  sago-palm  is  abounds.  The  skink-formed  lizard  is  met  with 
made  into  a  kind  of  mash.  Their  language  is  in  stony  places ;  and  varieties  of  the  smaller 
different  from  that  of  New  Holland.  They  lacertae,  of  beautiful  colours,  are  seen  sporttag 
speak  low  and  quick  to  each  other,  and  their  in  the  sun.  Frogs  of  an  immense  size  swarm  in 
pronunciation  is  distinct.  It  appears  to  be  the  damp  places.  Apsley  Strait,  and  all  the  creeks 
custom  of  the  natives  to  bury  their  dead,  their  around  Melville  Island,  abound  with  alligators 
burial-places  being  in  retired  spots  near  their  (caimans),  and  in  the  clear  water  around  the 
most  frequented  encamping  ground.  The  burial-'  island  are  frequently  seen  water-snakes  two  or 
place  is  circular,  probably  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  three  feet  in  length.  Turtles  are  common  on 
diameter;  it  is  surrounded  by  upright  poles,  the  coast.  To  the  entomologist  Melville  Island 
many  of  which  are  formed  at  top  like  lances  and  offers  an  ample  field  for  observation.  The  spe- 
halberts,  14  or  15  feet  high ;  and  between  these  cies  are  both  numerous  and  beautiful.  The 
the  spears  and  waddies  (probably  of  the  de-  white  ant  infests  the  houses,  and  destroys  every- 
ceased)  are  stuck  upright  in  the  ground.  thing  that  comes  in  its  way.  These  insects  make 
The  vegetable  productions  indigenous  to  Mel-  their  approach  by  forming  an  earthen  gallery, 
villelslandare  various  and  abundant,  and  during  under  cover  of  which  they  advance  in  myriads, 
the  whole  year  there  is  plenty  of  grass  for  the  and  commit  terrible  depredations.  They  cat 
subsistence  of  cattle.  The  timber  is  in  general  through  all  bale  goods  in  the  stores.  There  are 
of  a  useful  quality;  and,  although  trees  which  several  species  of  bee,  and  amongst  them  a  very 
are  small  in  the  stem  predominate^  yet  there  are  small  one  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
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that  produces  fine  booey,  which  they  deposit  in  MENESTEYROLS,  tn.  France,  depart.  Dor- 
trees.  Mosquitoes  and  sand-flies  are  the  pest  do^^ne,  prov.  Guyenne,  situate  on  the  Hie. 
of  the  island.    The  cockroach,  scorpion,   cen-  Pop.  2000. 

tipede,  and  tarantula  also  abound.    The  sea  MENETOU  SALON,  town,  France,  depart, 

productions  are  very  limited ;  they  consist  of  the  Cher,  prov.  Berri ;  11  m.  N.  of  Bourj^^es.     Pop. 

conmon   shark,  porpoise,  sting-ray,    rock-cod,  3300. 

mallet,  ground-shark,  and  a  very  good  eating  MENGEN,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Wirtemberg, 

fish,  called  by  the  sailors  ''skip-jack.    Shell-  near  the  Danube;  50  m.  8.  of  Stutgard.     Pop. 

ilih  and  the  biche  la  mer,  or  sea^slug,  are  found  1700. 

iasmall  quantities :  trees  are  frequently  rendered  MENIL,  tn.  France,  depart.  Maine  and  Loire, 

qrIcss  from  the  depredations  of  the  white  ants,  prov.  Anjou,  situate  on  the  Loire;  14  m.  sw.  of 

which  excavate  the  interior  of  a  tree  from  one  Angers.     Pop.  1400. 

end  to  the  other,  forming  a  tube  from  three  to  MENOUX,  St.  tn.   France,  depart.  AUier, 

five  inches  in  diameter ;  and  even  the  hardest  prov.  Bourbonnois.  on  the  Ours ;  8  m.  W.  of 

vood,  such   as  lignum  vits,  do^  not  escape  Moulins.     Pop.  1000. 

them.  MENSCLlr^^SK,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov. 

MEMEL,  commercial  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  East  Orenburg,  situate  on  the  Menseli;   140  m.  B.  of 

Prussia,  situated  on  the  NR.  of  the  great  bay  Kasan.     Pop.  2400. 

denominated  the  Currische  Haf,  near  its  junc-  MENSTON,tnshp.  England,  par.  Otiey,  upper 

tion  with  the  Baltic.     It  is,  consequently,  the  div.  wapentake  of  Skyrack,  co.  York,  W.  riding, 

prmcipal  entrepot  of  the  country  traversed  by  Acres,   lO'JO.     Keal   prop.  £1075.     Pop.  346. 

the  Niemen.    Pop.  8500.     Notwithstanding  the  Ottey  (p.  t.  205). 

diflSculties  which  our  com  laws  and  timber  duties  MENTHORPE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  He- 
throw  in  the  way  of  our  commerce  with  Prussia,  mingbrough,  wapentake  of  Ouse  and  Derwent,co. 
we  have  a  very  extensive  intercourse  with  Memel.  York,  E.  riding.  Acres,  990.  Real  prop.  £1773. 
The  harbour  of  Memel  is.  large  and  safe,  but  Pop.  (with  Bowthorpe)  59.  Howden  (P.T.  180). 
the  har  at  the  mouth  of  the  Currische  Haf  has  MENTZ,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Cayuga  co., 
seldom  more  than  17  feet  water,  and  sometimes  New  York;  12  m.  NW.  from  Auburn.  Pop. 4144. 
not  more  than  13  or  14  feet :  so  that  ships  draw-  Id  this  town  is  the  village  of  Montezuma, 
ing  more  than  16  feet  water  are  frec^uently  MENWITH,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Hamps- 
obliged  to  load  and  unload  a  part  of  their  car-  thwaite,  lower  div.  wapentake  of  Claro,co.  Y'ork, 
|;oa  in  the  roads,  where  the  anchorage  is  but  W.  riding.  Acres,  2480.  Real  prop.  £1776. 
indifferent,  particularly  when  the  wind  is  N.  or  Pop.  (with  Darley)  742.  Knareslx>rough  (P.  T. 
MW.    A  lighthouse,  originally  75,  but  now  100  202). 

feet  in  height,  has  been  erected  on  the  NB.  side  MEOLES,    Little,    tnshp.    England,    par. 

of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  The  light,  which  West  Kirby,  hund.  Wirral,  co.  palat.  of  Chester. 

is6iedand  powerful,  may  be  distinguished  in  Acres,  610.    Real  prop.  £512.   Pop.  126.   Great 

clear  weather  at  more  than  20  miles  distance.  Neston  (P.  T.  194). 

Timber  forms  the  principal  article  of  export;  for  MEOLES,  Grbat,  tnshp.  England,  jiar.  West 

though  that  of  Dantzic  is  considered  better,  that  Kirby,    hund.   Wirrall,  co.   palat  of    Chester, 

of  Memel  is  generally  cheaper,  and  more  abun-  Acres.  800.    Real  prop.  £563.    Pop.  198.    Great 

dant    It  comes  principally  from  the  estates  of  Neston  (p.  T.  194). 

prince  Radzivil,  and  is  floated  down  the  river  in  MEOLS  RAVERS,  ham.  England,  par.  Wal- 

rafts.    Here,  as  at  Dantzic,  the  best  quality  of  ton -on-the- Hill,  hund.  West  Derby,  co.  palat.. of 

all  sorts  of  wood   articles  is  called  krohn,  or  Lancaster.  Pop.  with  par.  Ormskirk  (p.  T.  219). 

crown,  the  second  Ifrack,  and  the  third  bracAt  MEQUINENZA,  tn.  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  at 

inck.    Large  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  are  the  confluence  of  the  Seere,  the  Cinca,  and  the 

also  exported,  as  are  bristles,  hides,  linseed  (the  Ebro ;  19  m.  saw.  of  Lerida.    Pop.  1600. 

fineit  for  crushing  brought  to  England),  wax,  MEQUINEZ,  city,  emp.  Morocco.    Viewed 

pitch  and  tar,  &c.    The  exports  of  grain  are  from  the  height  of  the  road  this  town,  with  iu 

sometimes  very   considerable.    The    wheat    of  minarets,  gardens,  and  olive  grounds,   has    a 

Lithuania  ia  reckoned  the  best.     All  flax  and  handsome  appearance.     It  is  surrounded  with  a 

hemp  abipped  from  Memel  must  be  bracked  or  triple  wall,  15  feet  high  and  three  feet  thick, 

uaorted  by  sworn  selectois.    The  imports  am-  enclosing  a  very  spacious  area.    This  is,  in  fact, 

stst  principally  of   coffee,  sugar,  spices,   dye-  the  court  town  of  the  northern  division  of  the 

woods,  rum,  cotton,  stuffs   and  yarn,  cutlery,  empire,  and   is  the  frequent  residence  of  the 

wine,  &c.    Merchants  at  Memel  generally  send  sultan.    The  inhabitants  have  the  reputation  of 

their  bills  to  Konigsberg  to  be  sold,  charging  superior  polish  and  hospitality.    Mr.  Jackson 

their  correspondents  with  ^  P^'  cent,  for  bank  says,  many  of  the  Jews  are  affluent.    There  was 

commission,  postages,  &c.    The  navigation  ge-  formerly  a  Spanish  hospitium  here, as  well  as  at 

nerally  ckses  about  the  latter  end  of  December,  Morocco ;  but  it  has  long  been  deserted  by  the 

sod  opens  about  the  middle  of  March.    The  monks.    Tlie  palace  is  very  neat,  chiefly  in  the 

imports  from  England  consist  principally  of  flr  moresque  style:  the  marble  columns  and  other 

timber,  and  the  ships  that  go  out  are  mostly  decorations  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from 

only  partially  loaded,  or  in  ballast.    The  British  Kassar  Farawan  (Kasr  Pharaoun),  about  a  day^a 

ships  entering  and  clearing  out  from  Memel  in  journey  to  the  eastward.   Mequinex  was  of  little 

1830  were:  inward,  330, outward,  333;  the  Prus-  note   before  the  emperor  chose   to  build   his 

Stan  were :  inward,  212,  outward,  213.  palace  there ;  though,  according  to  Leo  Afri- 

MENDON,  tn.  N.  America,  U.S.,  Monroe  can  us,  it  was,  about  200  years  ago,  a  place  of 

CO.,  New  York;  NW.  from  Canandaigua.     Pop.  considerable  trade  and  riches,  but  since  almost 

^5.  ruined  by  the  civil  wars    The  plain  in  which  it  is 

MENERBES,  tn.  France,  depart.  Vaucluae,  seated  has  a  very  serene  and  clear  air,  which  m- 

prov.VenabstD ;  18  m.  bsb.  of  Avignon.  Pop.  1500.  duced  the  emperor  to  make  it  his  place  of  resi-- 
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dence,  rather  than  Fez.  Ali  Bey  states,  that  the  the  junction  of  the  Eischen,  Mamen^  and  Elfe; 
fcurroundini^  country,  which,  at  a  distance,  ap-  8  m.  N.  of  Luxembui^.  Pop.  1700. 
peared  to  l^  a  level  plain  is,  in  fact,  composed  MERSEY,  riv.  Enjclaod,  rises  on  the  borden 
of  a  labyrinth  of  round  hills,  between  which  the  of  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire,  mm 
Ordom  and  some  small  brooks  form  innumerable  westward  by  Stockport  and  Warrington,  dindes 
windings.  The  soil  is  sandy,  with  little  clay,  and  Cheshire  from  Lancashire,  and,  receiving  no- 
prod  uccw  nothing  but  palms  and  olives.  The  merous  accessions  in  its  course,  falls  into  tbe 
palace  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  in  western  sea,  in  a  large  estuary,  near  the  moath 
form  almost  square.  of  which  stands  Liverpool. 

MER,  tn.  France,  depart.  Loir  and   Cher,  MERSINGTON,  vil.   Scotland,  par.  Ecdes, 

prov.  Orleannois,  on  the  Cronne;  21  m.  SW.  of  sh.  Berwick.  Pop.  with  par.  Greenlaw  (P.T.3€)» 

Orleans.    Pop.  4300.  MERTOLA,  tn.  Portugal,  prov.  Alentejo,  oa 

MERAL,  tn.  France,  depart.  Mayenne,  prov.  the  Guadiana;  24  m.  88B.  of  Beja.     Pop.  3000. 

Maine;  17  m.  NW.  of  Chateau  Gontier.    Pop.  Lat.  37.  36.  N.    Long.  7.  31.  W. 

1500.  MERU,  tn.  France,  depart.  Oise,  prov.  ble 

MERANE,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Saxony.  Pop.  of  France,  situate  on  a  river  of  the  same  name; 

2200.    Lat.  50.  49.  N.  luing.  12.  21.  B.  10  m.  8.  of  Chaumont.     Pop.  1400. 

M£RBIDERY,tn.  Hindoostan,prov.Canara;  MERVAUT,  tn.  France,  depart.  La  Vendee, 

17  m.  NB,from  Mangalore.  Lat.  13. 51.  N.  Long.  prov.  Poitou  ;  6  m.  N.  of  Fontenay.     Pop.  1500. 

75.  9.  B.    This  place  exhibits  some  remains  of  MERVILLE,  town,  France,  depart.  North, 

former  Jain  grandeur,  and  is   still  principally  prov.  Flanders,  situate  on  the  Lys  ;  15m.W.  of 

inhabited   by  persons  of  that  religion.    Their  Lisle.     Pop.  5300. 

pagodas  are  all  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  the  MERY    SUR    SEINE,  tn.  France,  depart 

large  one  is  a  stately  edifice.    To  the  eastward  Aube,  prov.  Champagne,  on  the  Seine;  15  n. 

of  this  place  are  several  square  pyramids,  now  NW.  of  Troves.     Pop.  1200. 

in  ruins.    From  the  vestiges  that  remain  this  MERZIG,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Lower  Rhine; 

place  appears  to  have  been  of  great  extent,  and  1 1  m.  KHW,  of  Sarre-LouU.     Pop.  1800. 

in  remote  times  probably  the  capital  of  a  prin-  MESEN,  tn.  European   Russia,  gov.  Arch- 

cipality,  as  a  large  thatched  building  on  the  8.  angel,  situate  on  the  Mesen;  138  m.  BNB.  of 

side  of  the  pagoda  is  »till  called  the  raja*s  house,  Archangel.    Pop.   2000.    Its  chief  trade  is  ia 

and  about  a  mile*B.  of  it  are  the  remains  of  an  fish,  whalebone,  and  sea-dogs, 

old  fort.  MESERITSCH,  Grbat,    tn.  Aastria,  prov. 

MERCER,  CO.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Kentuckv;  Moravia;  56  m.  W.  of  Olmnta.    Pop. 3400. 

26  m.  long,  and  14  wide.    Pop.  17,706.    Chief  MESERITZ,  or  Mibndstubcs,  tn.  Prassiaa 

town,  Harrodsburg.  Poland,  on  the  borders  of  Silesia;  55  m.  W.  «f 

MERCHINGEN,  tn.  Germany,  grand  duchy  Posen.    Pop.  3600. 

of  Baden;  6  m.  Wb8. of  Krautheim.    Pop.  1100.  MESSAS,  vil.  France,  depart.  Loiret,  prov. 

MERCHTEM,  tn.   Belgium,   prov.  S.  Bra-  Orleannois,  near  the  Loire.    Pop.  1200. 

bant ;  9  m.  NNW.  of  Brussels.    Pop.  3500.  M ESSIN ES.  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flandefs; 

MERCOGLIANO,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Principato  8  m.  as.  of  Ypres.    Pop.  3200. 

Ultra,  kingd.  Naples.    Pop.  3000.  MESURACA,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Calabria  Ultn, 

MERE,  vil.  Fiance,  depart  Calvados,  prov.  kingd.   of  Naples;   25  miles  NB.  of  Nicastro. 

Normandy ;  2  m.  bnb.  of  Conde  sur  Noireau.  Pop.  2300. 

Pop.  1200.  MESZCZOVSK,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov. 

MERIGNAC,  tn.  France,  depart.  Charente,  Kaluza ;  56  m.  w.  of  Kaluga.     Pop.  1600. 

prov.   Santogne  and   Angoumois;  9  m.   R.  of  METEI^EN,  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Monster,  prov. 

Cognac.     Pop.  1200. — Merignac,  town,  depart.  Westphalia,  on  the  Vedita;  21    m.  WNW.  of 

Gironde,  prov.  Guyenne;  6  m.  from  Bourdeaux.  Munster.     Pop.  1200. 

Pop.  2000.  METEREN,  vi).  France,  depart.  North,  prov. 

MERIGNV,  tn.  France,  depart.  Indre,  prov.  Flanders.     Pop.  1600. 

Berri ;  5  m.  w.  of  Le  Blanc.     Pop.  1200.  METHAM,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Uowdea, 

MERILLES,  tn.  France,  depart.  Yonne,  prov.  wapentake  of  Howdenshire,  co.  York,  E.  riding. 

Burgundy ;  6  m.  NE.  of  St.   Fargeau.      Pop.  Acres,  9'iO.   Real  prop.  £2800.   Pop.  35.   How- 

1700.  den(P.T.  180). 

MERING,  extra-parochial  dist.  England,  N.  METHOP,  tnshp.  England,  par.    Beethan, 

div.  wapentake  of  Thurgarton,  oo.  Nottingham.  Kendal  ward,  oo.  Westmoreland.    Acres,  1940. 

Pop.  4.     Newark  (P.  T.  124).  Real   prop.   £3092.      Pop.    (wilii  Ulpba)  86. 

MERKLINGEN    two  vils.  Germany,  kingd.  Kendal  (p.  T.  262). 
Wirtemburg,  the  one  is  near  Stutgard ;  the  other  M£UX,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Waghao,  raid- 
between   Geislingen  and  Ulm.     Pop.  of  each  die  div.  wapentake  of  Holderness,  oo.  York* 
1100.  E.  riding'.     Acres,   1390.     Real  prop.  £234^ 

MERLENHEIM,  tn.  Germany,  prov.  Rhine,  Pop.  83.     BeveHey  (P.  T.  183). 

kingd.  Bavaria:    Pop.  1200.  yEWE,  or  Gnibw,  tn.  W.  Prussia,  situate  on 

MERLERAULT,  tn.  France,  depart.  Orne,^  the  Vistula.    Pop.  2100.     Lat.  53.50.  N.  Los^- 

prov.  Normandy;  18  m.  NNB.  of  Alen^on.    Pop.  18.  40.  B. 

1300.  MEXICO,    independent   repub.     oocupyinf? 

MERRIMACK,  tn.  N.America,  U.S.,  Hills-  the    greater  part  of  that  vast    tract  of  land 

borough  CO.,  New  Hampshire;  6  m.  B.  of  Am-  which  connects  N.  and  S.  America.     SeevaL 

herst.    Pop.  1191.  iv.      The  outline  of  Mexico  is  so  vague  and 

MERRINTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Preston  irregular  that  its  general  dimensions  of  IcQK^ 

Cubbals^  hund,  Pimhill,  co.  Salop.     Pop.  with  and  breadth  are  not  easily  determined.    The 

par.    Shrewsbury  (p.  T.  153).  south^cp^xtremity  is  at  the'head  of  the  bay  of 

•     MERBCH,  to>  n*lfi;ium,  prov.  Luxembi  ip.  at  Tehuantepec,  where  the  two  coasts  approiiniate 
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to  withiD  about  125  miles  of  each  other,  and  one  ocean  to  the  other,  had  been  effected  solely 
then,  diverg^ing,  form  the  large  peninsula  of    on  the  backs  of  mules.    Another  great  com- 

xucatao :  thence  the  coast  continues  in  a  long  mercial  disadvantage  of  Mexico    is,  that    its 

oblique  line  from  south-west  to  north-east,  till  eastern  coast,  against  which  the  trade-winds  are 

It  reaches  Cape  St.  Francisco  in  Lat.  38. 0.  N.,  continually  driving  an  accumulation  of  sand, 

where  is  the  furthest  settlement  that  has  been  are  destitute  of  a  single  harbour.    The  western 

formed  by  the  Spaniards.    The  United  States  coast  has,  in  Acapulco  and  San  Bias,  two  of  the 

contend  that  the  Rio  del  Norte,  winding  in  con-  most  magnificent  ports  in  the  world ;  but,  ex- 

formity  with  the  line  of  the  Rocky^  Mountains,  posed  to  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Pacific,  it  is, 

vooldform  the  more  precise  boundary ;  but  the  for  several  months  in  the  year,  rendered  unap- 

Medcaoa  do  not  approve  of  an  arrangement  proachable  by >m pests. 

which  would  deprive  them  of  23,000  square  The  rivers  of  New  Spain  are  not  important, 

miles  of  territory.     Humboldt  computes  the  The  Rio  del  Norte  has  a  course  of  1400  miles, 

whole  surface  of  Mexico  at  948,000  square  miles,  and  the  Rio  Colorado  about  709  miles;    but 

ofwhicfa,  under  the  temperate  zone  are  688,000,  these  streams,  flowing  along  the  foot  of  rugged 

and  under  the'torrid  zone  260,000.    This  latter  mountains,    and   through    desert    and    savage 

division  includes  the  ancient  empire  of  Monte-  tracts,  are  at  present  of  no  commercial  value, 

toma,  with  all  that  part  of  Mexico  that  has  The  rivers  of  tropical  Mexico  are  mere  torrents, 

hitherto  been  valuable  or  productive;    indeed,  which  rush  down  from  its  table-land,  and,  from 

all  that  is  considered  as  strictly  Mexico.  the  structure  of  the  country,  reach  the  sea  after 

The  surface  of  Mexico  is  elevated,  composing  a  short  course.    They  pour  down  remarkable 

pwt  of  that  vast  ridge  which  runs  along  the  waterfalls,  among  which  that  of  Regla,  broken 

whole  continent   of   America    parallel  to  the  by  volcanic  rocks,  and  fringed  with  noble  trees, 

Ffeafic,  and  whidi,  in  the  south,  is  called  the  forms  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  the 

Ajides  or  Cordilleras,  and  in  the  north  the  Rocky  world.    The  lakes  of  Mexico  are  numerous,  and 

Moantains.    The  middle  part  of  the  chain  pre-  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  others,  of  immense 

^??  **"*•**  table-land  from  6000  to  8000  feet  extent,  which  formerly  covered  a  much  larger 

»  height,  which  is  not,  as  in  Quito  and  other  proportion  of  this  lofty  plain.     The  valley  of 

parts  of  South  America,  an  interval  between  op-  Mexico  is  covered  with  small  lakes,  which  oo- 

posite  ridges,  but  is  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge  cupy  nearly  a  fourth  of  its  surface ;  but  the  only 

<ielf.    In  the  course  of  it  detached  mountains  one'on  a  large  scale  is  that  of  Chapala,  in  New 

oecar,of  which  ther  summits  rise  into  the  regions  Galicia,  which  Humboldt  estimates  to  contain 

of  perpetual  snow,  on  a  level  almost  with  the  an  area  of  about  1300  square  miles.    In  the 

aughtieat  of  the  Andes;  such  are  the  volcanic  Cordilleras  of  America,  gneiss,  mica,  slate,  and 

C*^^  ^"«"*»,  Popocatepetl.   and'Toluca:  clay-slate  seldom  appear  at  the  surface,  being 

bat  these  are  merely  insulated   heights,  pre-  covered   by  masses  of   porphyry,    greenstone, 

JwHing  lew  interruptions    to    that  continuous  amygdaloid,  basalt,  obsidian,  and  other  rocks  of 

Jwel  which  extends  for  upwards  of  1500  miles  the  same  class.    The  coast  of  Acapuico  is  com- 

frwn  one  extremity  of  Mexico  to  the  other.   The  posed  of  granite ;  and,  towards  the  table-land  of 

wrtility  of  this  vast  table-plain  varies  with  its  Mexico,  it  is  seen  rising  through  the  porphyry  for 

swvation.    The  summit  is  absolutely  devoid  of  the  last  time  between  Zumpango  and  Sopilote. 

''^^Etation,  not  from  the  severity  of  the  climate.  Further  to  the  E.,  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca, 

•liich  belong^  only  to  the  temperate  zone,  but  granite  and  gneiss  occur  in  the  extensive  elevated 

from  the'absence]  of  moisture,  occasioned  by  the  plains,  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz  containing 

i^  *'*'*  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  strike  on  gold.     In  Mexico   appears   to  commence  the 

wui  open  plain^  and  the  porous  nature  of  the  great  chain  of  volcanic  mountains,  which  extends 

Jjcks,  which  causes  the  water  to  filtrate  down  to  with  little  interruption   from   Lat.  24.  0.  N.  to 

we  lower  regions.    On  this  high  arid   plain,  Lat.  2.  0.  8.    The  most  northern  volcanic  rock 

mnnate  of  soda  and   other  saline  substances,  in  this  country  occurs  near  the  town  of  Durango 

«wt  in  extraordinary  abundance,  and  give  it  a  in  Lat.  24.  0.  and   Long.  104.  0. ;  but  no  active 

niemblance  to  Thibet  and  the  saline  steppes  of  volcanoes  are  met  with  till  the  parallel  of  the 

Central  Asia.     Yet  a  great  part  of  New  Spain  city  of  Mexico,  and  here,  nearly  in  the  same 

must  rank  with  the  roost  fertile  regions  of  the  line,  five  occur,  the  most  eastern  of  which,  that 

wth.    As  soon  as  it  begins  to  slope  down  to-  of  Tuxtla,  is  situated  a  few  miles  w.  of  Vera 

v«rdstheseft»avegetetion  of  uncommon  strength  Cruz.     It  had  a  considerable  eruption  in  1793, 

jttd  beauty  ia  nourished  by  the  aqueous  vapours,  the  ashes  of  which  were  carried  57  leagues.    In 

TJe  descent  terminates  in  the  narrow  plain  along  the  same  province,  but  further  to  the  w.,  is  the 

fte  sea-coast,  a  tract  in  which  the  richest  tro-  volcano  of  Orizaba,  the  height  of  which  is  17,000 

pical  productions  spring  up  with  a  luxuriance  feet,  and  the  peak  of  Popocatepetl,  880  feet 

■ewcely  to  be  paralleled  ;  yet,  while  the  cli-  higher,  the  loftiest  mountain  in  New  Spain :  the 

r*^  "  ***."•  prolific  of  vegetation,  it  is  almost  latter  is  continually  burning,  though  for  several 

wl  to  animal  life.    The  Spaniards,  terrified  by  centuries  it  has  ejected  irom  its  crater  only 

we  pestilential  air,  have  made  this  plain  only  a  smoke  and  ashes.    On  the  western  side  of  the 

P*>nge  to  the  ■  higher  districts,  where  even  the  city  of  Mexico  are  the  volcanoes  of  Jorullo  and 

■Jwe  Indians  choose  rather  to  support  them-  Colima:  the  height  of  the  latter  is  estimated  at 

"nves  by  laborious  cultivation  than  to  descend  about  9000  feet.     It  frequently  thfows  up  smoke 

■to  the  plains,  where  every  luxury  of  life  is  and  ashes,  but  has  not  been  known  to  eject  lava, 

poand  forth  in  ample  and  spontaneous  pro-  The  volcano  of  Jorullo,  situated  between  Cotima 

hmoo.    The  slope  by  which  the  table-land  de-  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  is  known  to  have  made 

*ends  to  the  Mexican  coast  is  so  steep  that,  till  its  appearanc^e  so  late  as  the  year  1759.    In  the 

•ft  road  very  recently  constructed,  no  species  of  month  of  June  of  that  year,  according  to  Hum- 

<!*mage  waa  able  to  ascend :  hence  the  con-  boldt,  a  subterraneous  noise  was  heard  in  the 

▼eyance  of  goods  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  from  district  of  Jorullo.     Hollow  sounds,  of  the  most 
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frightfal  oatora,  were  •ooompanied  by  frcqaent  only  in  amall  quMtities,  though  there  doea  aot 
earthquakes,  which  succeeded  each  other  for  appear  to  be  auy  deficiency  of  the  ores, 
from  50  to  60  days,  to  the  great  oonsternatiou  of        Mexico  naturally  connects  the  vegetation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district.     From  the  be-  North  and  South  America,  though  it  has  a  greater 
ginning  of   September  everything  seemed    to  similarity  with  the  latter  in  its  climate  and  pro- 
announce  the  complete  re-establishment  of  tran-  d notions;  but  the  mountains  are  not  so  lol^, 
quillity,  when,  in  the  night  of  the  28th  and  29th,  the  great  chain  of  the  Cordilleras  being  twioe 
the  horrible  subterraneous  noise  re-commenced,  interrupted  within  its  limits.    The  vegetadoo  is 
The  affrighted  Indians  fled  to  the  mountains,  very  luxuriant;  the  fruits  and  vegetables  like 
A  tract  of  ground,  from  tltree  to  four  square  thoseof  other  intertropical  oouotries.    The  grain 
miles  in  extent,  rose  up  in  the  shape  of  a  blad-  chiefly  cultivated  is  rice  and  Indian  corn.    1*he 
der.    The  boundaries  of  this  convulsion  are  still  sugar-cane  is  grown,  but  not  extensively.  Coffee 
distinguishable  from  the  fractured  strata.  Those  and  cocoa  are  raised  for  domestic  consumption. 
who  witnessed  this  great  event  from  the  moun-  Thecaoutchouctree,  milk  tree  (palodevaca), and 
tains  assert  that  flames  were  seen  to  issue  forth  vanilla  plant,  abound  in  the  woods.    The  diai- 
for  an  extent  of  more  than  half  a  league,  that  coal  made  from  many  of  the  trees  is  considered 
fragments  of  burning  rocks  were  thrown  to  a  excellent  for  smelting ;  and,  as  such,  is  exported 
great  height,  and  that,  through  a  dense  cloud  of  to  Peru,  and  is  in  much  request  there.    Some 
ashes  lighted  up  by  volcanic  fire,  the  softened  of  the  plants  yield  very  rich  and  brilliant  dyei, 
surface  of  the  earth  was  seen  to  swell  like  an  used  by  the  Indians,  but  not  yet  in  oommene. 
agitated   sea.     The  rivers  Cuitimba  and   San  The  barks  of  others  are  medicinal,  or  abound  in 
Pedro  precipitated  themselves  into  the  burning  tannin.    Ink  is  made  both  from  gall-nuts  and 
chasms.     Eruptions  of  mud  and  strata  of  clay,  a  bush  called  alsifax,  resembling  the  capes. 
enveloping  balls  of  decomposed  basalt  in  con-  Many  valuable  resins  are  extracted  from  differ- 
centrical  layers,  appear  to  indicate  that  subter-  ent  trees.     With  the  gum  flowing    from  the 
raneous  water  had  no  small  share  in  producing  caoutchouc  tree,  while  vet  liquid,  the  iDhabitanai 
this  striking  phenomenon.    Thousands  of  small  manufacture  a  sort  of  water-proof  cloth,  on  the 
cones  from  6  to  10  feet  in  height,  called  by  the  same  principle  as  in  this  country;  bat  which, 
natives  hornitos  (furnaces),  issued  forth,  having  thus  prepared,  is  more  uniform,  and  never  cracks. 
still  a  temperature  of  212  degrees,  Fahrenheit.  In  the  vigour  and  varieties  of  its  woods,  this 
Each  small  cone  is  a  furoarole.  from  which  a  country  challeng;es  competition  with  any  part  of 
thick  vapour  ascends  to  the  height  of  from  20  to  the  world.    The  Mexican  empire  presents,  by 
30  feet.     In  many  of  them  a  subterraneous  noise  reason  of  its  geographical  position,  all  the  van- 
is  heard,  which  appears  to  announce  the  prox-  ous  modifications  of  climate.    Upon  the  summit 
imity  of  a  fluid  in  ebullition.     In  the  midst  of  and  slope  of  the  Cordilleras  the  temperature 
the  furnaces,  six  large  masses,  elevated   from  differs  according  to  the  elevation,  and  it  is  not 
300  to  1600  feet  each  above  the  former  level  of  the  solitary  peaks  alone  whose  summits,  near 
the  plain,  sprung  up  from  a  chasm,  which  ranges  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  are  covered  with  tin 
from  NNB.  to  saw.    The  most  elevated  of  these  and  oaks ;  whole  provinces  produce  spootane- 
enormous  masses  is  the  great  volcano  of  JoruUo.  ously  alpine  plants ;  and  the  sgriculturist,  d  well- 
It  is  continually  burning,  and  has  thrown  up  ing  in  the  torrid  zone,  sometimes  loses  all  his 
from   Its  north  side  an  immen&e'  quantity  of  hopes  of  harvest  from  the  effect  o(  frost  or  the 
scorified  and  basaltic  lavas,  containing  fragments  abundance  of  snow.    In  New  Spain  the  people 
of  primitive  rocks.    Thesegreateruptionsof  the  not  only  obtain  an  agreeable  drink   from  the 
central  volcano  continued  till  the  month  of  Fe-  saccharine  substance  of  maise,  manioc^  banana, 
bruary,  1 760,  since  which  period  they  have  be-  and  the  pulp  of  some  mimosas,  but  thej  also 
come  less  frequent.  culuvate  a  species  of  the  pine-apple  family,  ia 
Tin-ore,  which  occurs  so  abundantly  in  some  order  to  convert  its  juice  into  a  spirituous  fluid. 
districts  in  the  Old  World,  appears  but  sparingly  Wide  tracts  of  country  present  nothing  but  fields 
in  Mexico.    The  mines  of  Comanja,  which  are  of  maguey ;  but  it  is  not  till  after  eight  years 
situated  in  sienite,  afford  veins  of  silver  ore ;  that  this  plant  shows  signs  of  flowering/  and 
and  the  most  copious  mines  in  America,  those  of  affords  the  *'  hooey*'  (as  it  is  called),  which  is 
Guanaxuato,  are  situated  in  a  vein  of  silver,  used  for  making  pulque.    The  interior  is  cut 
Many  of  the  Mexican  porphyries  are  rich  in  gold  out,  and  the  hollow  continues  for  two  or  three 
and  silver.    The  gold  mine  of  Villalpando,  near  mouths  to  afford  daily  a  large  quantity  of  sap, 
Guanaxuato,  traverses  a  porphyry,  the  basis  of  amounting,  sometimes,  to  the  enormous  quantity 
which  is  allied  to  phonolite,  and  in  which  horn-  of  15  quartillos,  or  375  cubic  inches,  daily,  for 
blende  is  very  rare.     The  veins  of  Zuriapan  four  or  five  months.    The  culture  of  the  agave 
traverse  porphyries,  having  a  basis  of  green-  possesses  many  advantages  over  maize,  wheat, 
stone,  which  contains  many  interesting  minerals,  or  potatoes,  as  the  plant  is  not  affected  by  the 
such  as  mesotype,  stilbite,  tremolite,  asbestos,  drought,  frost,  or  hail,  which  so  often  prevail 
green  garnet,  floor  spar,  chryoprate,  fire  opal,  on  the  high  parts  of  the  Mexican  Cordillera, 
sulphur,  carbonate  and  chromate  of  lead,  and  The  stalk  perishes  after  flowering,  and  an  im- 
orpiment.    The  rich  silver  mines  of  Real  del  mense  number  of  suckers  spring  up  in  its  place. 
Monte,  Pachuca,  and  Moran  are  also  situated  In  good  soil  the  agave  sends  up  its  flowering 
in   porphyry.     The   silver  obtained   from  the  stem  in  5  years;  in  a  poor  soil,  not  sooner  than 
Mexican  mmes  is  extracted  from  different  ores,  in  20  years.    The  **  honey**  or  juice  of  the  agave 
Most  of  it  is  obtained  from  silver  glance  or  sul-  is  a  very  pleasant  subacid  ;  and  ferments  readily, 
phuret  of  silver,  arsenical  grey  silver  ore,  horn  owing  to  the  saccharine  and  mucilaginous  pro- 
ore  or  muriate  of  silver,  black  silver  ore,  and  red  per  ties  that  it  oootains.    The  maguey  was  not 
silver  ore«    Native  silver  is  useless  in  the  north-  only  the  vine  but  the  papyrus  and  the  hemp  of 
ern  districts,  from  its  abundance.    Copper,  iron,  the  ancient  Mexicans,  who  painted  their  hiesv- 
lead,  and    mercury  are    procured    in    Mexico  glyphka  on  paper  made  of  the  fibres  of  its  leaves. 
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A  thread  called  pita,  which  lias  the  advantage  butor  minor.    The  only  qoadrapeds  brought  to 

of  never  twisting,  is  still  ased  that  is  prepared  this  country  by  Mr.  Bollock  were  a  new  lynxi 

from  it;  and  its  thorns  serve,  like  those  of  the  the  Canadian  porcupine,  two  small  monkeys, 

cactus,  for  pins  sod  nails.    A  highly  intoxicating  and  a  small  tiger  cat.    Deer  and  antelopes,  of 

spirit  is  also  extracted  from  the  maguey.    \ar  some  unknown  species,  are  found  on  the  table- 

silla abounds  in  Mexico,  though  the  natives  take  land,  while  the  bison,  according  to  Mr.  Ward's 

no  pains  to  cultivate  so  valuable  a  plant.    The  account  of  Mexico,  is  stated  to  visit  Texas  in 

cactus  coccinellifer,  which  nourishes  the  valuable  great  herds. 

cochineal  insect,  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was        Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  Mexico 

coitivated  for  the  sake  of  the  precious  dye  which  formed  the  most  powerful,  populous,  and,  with- 

tiie  insect  affords  long  before  the  conquest  of  out  doubt,  the  roost  civilized  empire  of  any  in 

that  country,  the  plantations  being  called  No-  the  western  world.     Estalla   and  some  other 

pakros.     From  the  district  of  Oaxaca  alone  the  writers  have  argued  that  Mexico  contains  at 

amount  ex)>orted  has  been  estimated  at  above  present  a  greater  number  of  people  than  at  any 

£500.000  sterling,  and  the  annual  consumption  former  period  ;  but  the  numerous  ruined  cities 

of  cochineal  in  Great  Britain  only  is  about  750  traced  by  Humboldt  convinced  that  traveller  of 

bags,  or  150,000  lbs.,  worth  £275,000.     The  the  contrary,  at  least  as  to  the  space  comprised 

phmt  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  cactus  under  the  empire  of  Montexuma.    This  empire 

opantia  or  prickly  pear,  and  is  easily  cultivated  also  had  attained,  in  several  respects,  to  no  in- 

in  dry  rocky  spots.    The  cochineal  insect  is,  in  considerable  height  of  civilisation.  The  Mexicans 

general  appearance,  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  had  a  calendar  more  accurate  than  that  of  the 

BMal  bog  of  our  gardens,  and  equally  covered  Greeks  and  Romans :  they   built  large  cities, 

with  a  white  powdery  substance.    When  the  lofty  and  regular  pyramids ;  they  smelted  me- 

karvest  commences  the  insects  are  brushed  off  taki,  cut  the  hardest  stone,  and  recorded  events 

vith  a  squirrel's  or  deer's  tail  by  the  women,  by  paintings  little  inferior  to  the  hierogiyphics 

who  sit  for   hours  together  under  one  nopal  of  Egypt.    The  independent  republics  of  Tlas- 

plant  and  kill  them,  sometimes  by  immersion  in  cala  and  Cholula  afforded  indications  of  a  cer« 

boiling  water  and  sometimes  bv  exposure  to  the  tain  advance  in  political  science,  alloyed,  how- 

•an,or  in  the  vapour  baths  of  the  Mexicans.  By  ever,  by  the  most  fierce  and  dreadful  barbarism, 

die  latter  method  the  powdery  substance  is  pre^  Human  sacrifices,  offered  in  vast  numbers,  and 

served,  which  increases  the  value  of  the  insects  with  the  most  ferocious  rites,  assimilate  their 

in  oommeroe.   The  true  jalap  (purga  de  xalapa),  character  to  that  of  savages  in  their  rudest  statei 

that  well  known  and  potent  medicine,  is  the  A  recent  examination  of  the  hieroglyph ical  tables 

voot,Bot,asi8sometioiessaid,of  mirabilis  jalapa,  of  the  Mexicans  has  exhibited  a  view  of  the 

hot  of  the  oonvolvulus  jalapa,  a  climbing  plant  revolutions  of  the  empire,  and  haa  shown  them 

which  grows  at  the  height  of  1300  or   1400  to  be  caused  by  the  successive  inroads  of  mi- 

mtoes  in  many  parts  of  Mexico,  delighting  in  gratory  nations  from  the  north :   the  first  was 

cool  shady  situations  among  woods  and  on  the  tliat  of  the  Toultecs  in  648,  and  the  last  of  the 

■lope  of  the  tnoootains.    The  dahlias,  and  many  Aztecs  in  1 196.    The  dominion  of  the  Spaniards 

other  favourite  and  semi-hardy  plants,  are  nativ^  over  Mexico  was  acquired  by  Cortex  at  the  head 

of  the  cool  and  hilly  parts  of  Mexico.  of  a  band  of  daring  adventurers,  whom  the  pos- 

The  soology  of  these  regions  has  only  of  late  session  of  fire-arms  and  the  terror  produced  by 
ben.  partially  made  known;  for,  notwithstanding  them  rendered  invincible.  After  a  resistance, 
the  liberality  of  the  court  of  Spain  in  sending  not  without  some  glory,  the  Atxec  empire  waa 
Ueraandex  for  the  express  purpose  of  investi-  overthrown,  and  Mexico  with  Peru  became  the 
Catiog  the  animal  productions  of  the  New  brightest  gems  in  the  Spanish  crown.  There 
World,  the  result  of  his  mission  was  unattended  appears  no  doubt  that  a  great  part  of  the  na- 
^ther  by  commercial  or  scientific  advantages*  tives,  including  most  of  the  nobility  and  priest- 
The  political  events  of  the  last  few  years  have  hood,  perished  at  the  time  of  the  conquest ;  but 
opened  the  natmal  riches  of  Mexico  to  the  re-  considerable  numbers  survived,  and  continued 
Marches  and  enterprise  of  Europeans ;  and,  to  live,  in  separate  villages,  with  a  local  juris- 
ohhough  the  zoological  gleanings  hitherto  made  diction.  The  hope  of  immense  wealth  attracted 
OB  the  table^land  have  been  very  local  and  a  number  of  Spanish  emigrants,  who  gradually 
€oniparative1y  scanty,  they  are  sufficient  to  multiplied  in  a  country  abounding  with  the  ne- 
ICtve  some  general  idea  of  the  probable  nature  cessaries  of  life.  Even  the  Indians,  whom  the 
of  the  whole,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the  Spaniards  at  least  sought  to  protect,  increased 
Seographic  distribution  of  the  ornithology,  the  their  numbers  in  the  course  of  the  last  century, 
obIt  department  iu  which  any  collections  have  and  from  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
>etbeen  made.  Of  113  species  of  land  birds  races  a  very  numerous  mixed  tribe  originated, 
hitherto  ascertained  to  be  natives  of  Mexico,  The  Creoles,  or  Spaniards  bom  in  America,  be- 
^  appear  altogether  peculiar  to  that  country ;  came  the  most  numerous  race,  and  were  in- 
II  are  also  natives  of  South  America,  and  34  oi  crea^iingly  preponderant.  But  the  Spanish  go- 
North  America.  Among  the  wading  birds  are  vernment,  from  a  short-sighted  policy,  placed 
two  most  beautiful  species  of  tiger  bitterns,  all  its  confidence,  and  vested  all  political  power, 
hitherto  unknown  to  naturalists,  and  which,  in  in  a  small  body  of  Spaniards  sent  out  from  Eu- 
tofhave  not  been  regularly  described.  One,  rope.  The  discontents  ofthe  proscribed  Creoles, 
^  tigrisoma  lineata,  or  lineated  bittern,  is  en-  however,  might  long  have  fermented  without 
^ly  waved  with  fine  fulvous  lines ;  the  other,  explosion  had  not  their  ties  with  Europe  been 
^ignsomaMezicana,  has  these  lines  enlarged  into  broken  by  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Spain.  The 
l"oader  bands,  while  the  chin  and  part  of  the  principle  of  loyalty  itself  led  them  indignantly 
throat  is  naked.  The  American  bittern,  which  to  repel  this  usurpation,  and  to  frame  a  pro- 
hcte  represents  that  of  Europe,  is  also  a  common  visional  government  for  themselves ;  and,  having 

bird;  and,  fmn  its  smaller  size,  it  is  called  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  independence,  they 
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-tveie  on  frilling  to  reoogoite  either  the  local  an-  vfgetablet  it  yields  the  ppreatert  propoitioo  of 
thorities  establbhed  in  Spain  or  the  rapremaqr  aliment  with  the  least  cnltoie.    It  bean  fruit  in 
of  the  kini^  himaelf.    The  contest  was  long,  ten  months  after  planting,  and  then  icquRs 
hloody,  and  desperate,  for  most  of  the  intel-  onl^  to  have  the  stalks  cat  that  new  sbooti  may 
ligence  and  all  the  military  skill  and  discipline  spnngfrom  them,  and  to  be  dug  and  drevcd 
were  at  first  on  the  side  of  the  native  Spaniards ;  round  the  roots.    The  manioc  root,  under  the 
but,  after  many  vicissitudes  and  many  dangers,  same  climate,  can  be  made  to  produce  abood- 
both  internal  and  external,  the  Meiicans  sue-  ance  of  palatable  and  wholesome  farina.    The 
oeeded  in  forming  a  constitution  nearW  on  the  Mexicans  set  much  value  also  on  the  msgaey, 
model  of  that  of  the  United  States.    There  was  which  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  yields  sa- 
some  resistance  to  this  government  in  the  pro-  Dually  about  150  quarts  of  a  sweet  juice,  eesily 
vince  of  Campeachy  and  at  Gaudalaxara ;  bat  convertible  into  pulque,  the  favourite  fecmeateil 
it  was  speedily  put  down,  and  the  country  was  liquor  of  the  people.    The  potato  ia  rate  and 
making  a  rapid  progress  to  tranquillity  when  of  inferior  quality.    Sugar,  coffee,  mad  cotton 
an  alarm  was  spread  of  a  threatened  descent  by  are  all  produced  of  excellent  quality,  but  oal; 
Iturbide,  the  ex-emperor.     The  roost  vigorous  for  internal  use ;  and  the  cocoa,  though  an  uiu- 
measures  were  taken  by  the  congress  to  suppress  yersal  beverage,    is  procured  by  impoitatioB. 
this  disturbance,     iturbide  landed  at  Soto  la  CochinesI  is  almost  the  only  article  oolleded 
Marina,  but  was  apprehended  and  shot    The  extensiveW  for  expoit.  The  culture  ia  laboriMii^ 
congress  immediately  proceeded  to  re-establish  and  has  diminished  of  late,  but  the  price  bas 
a  strict  system  of  police.    On  the  4th  of  Oo-  not  increased,  substitutes  being  employed.  Theie 
tober,  1824,  the  new  constitution  was  solemnly  is  also  indigo,  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Gaa- 
sworn  to.    Commeroe  and  credit  revived  with  temala.    Vanilla,  the  flavouring  material  uf  tke 
the  establishment  of  freedom :  the  revenue  in-  chocolate,  is  obtained  in  the  forests  of  Osxaca 
creased;  and  the  country,  enjoying  peace,  is  and  Vera  Crus,  and  exported  to  themmountof 
rapidly  advancing  in  improvement.      Since  a  £8000  or  £10,000  annually, 
free  intercourse  has  been  opened  with  Europe,       The  mines  are  the  grand  objects  which  have 
Mexico  has  been  visited  by  numerous  travellers  connected  the  idea  of  unbounded  wealth  and 
as  well  as  by  mercantile  adventurers.    By  this  romantic  splendour  with  the  name  of  Mexios. 
roteroouTse  with  Britain  the  Mexicans  will  re-  Mexico,  since  the  first  discoverv,  haa  produoed 
ceive  the  benefit  not  only  of  her  overflowing  more  silver  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  united, 
capital  but  of  her  improved  industry  and  skill,  The  ore  is  far  from  rich ;  but  it »  obtained  with 
and  in  every  view  they  will  be  benefited  by  thefr  comparatively  little  difficulty,  for  the  mines  oa- 
free   communication  with  otiier  parts  of   the  cupy  the  very  best  sitnatioBs  of  the  great  table* 
world.     The  members  of  the  house  of  repre-  plain,  are  surrounded  with  brilliant  vefpetatioa, 
sentatives  are  elected  for  two  years,  and  there  and  with  all  the  means  of  comfortable  sob* 
is  one  for  every  80,000  inhabitants.    The  mem-  sistence.     There  are  3000  mines  in   Mexico: 
bers  must  possess  landed  property  to  the  value  most  of  them  are  now  unproductive  and  even 
of  8000  dollars,  and  derive  from  trade  or  pro-  ruinous  ;  but  adventurers  have  been  encouraged 
fession  an  income  of  1000  dollars  a-year.    The  to  beg^n,  and  to  persevere  while  a  particle  of 
senate  and  president  are  chosen  by  the  state  their  capital  remained,  by  the  enormous  pnifiti 
legislature.     This    constitution    has,    unfortu-  which  have,  in  a  few  instances,  been  reaiiaed. 
nately,  not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  civil  dis-  The  most  remarkable  was  that  of  the  Valendaaa 
sensions,  and  even  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  mine,  undertaken  by  Obregon,a  poor  man,  nhs, 
As  an  agricultural  country,  Mexico  has  been  by  dicing  and  borrowing,  contrived  to  carry  on 
celebrated  for  the  great  variety  of  productions  a  fruitless  excavation  during  11  years,  till  hs 
which  can  be  raised,  according  to  the  different  came  at  length  upon  the  great  vein,  which,  for 
degrees  of  elevation  of  its  great  tabular  mass  of  more  than  30  years,  yielded  above  £600.000 
territory.    It  is  divided  into  warm  lands,  tern-  annuailv.    The  purification  of  metal  is  effected 
perate  lands,  and  cold  lands.    The  warm  lands,  either   ny  smelting  or  by  amalgamation  with 
though  capable  of  yielding  in  profusion  all  the  mercurv.     The  latter  mode  is  considered  the 
productions  of  the  torrid  sone,  are  subject  to  most  eligible.    The  produce  of  the  mines  coa- 
pestilence ;  and  the  cold  lands  are  nearly  devoid  tinned  increasing  till  the  commencement  of  the 
of  vegetation,   exhibiting  on  a  few  scattered  late  revolution,  when  the  amount  was  greatly 
spots  the  plants  of  the  north,  so  that  it  is  only  reduced,  the  water  having,  in  many  instances, 
on  the  temperate  land  that  real  and  effective  beenallowedto  rush  in,  the  machinery  destroyed, 
vegetation  exists,  and  there  the  finest  plants  of  and    the  workmen    dispersed.      Extraordinaiy 
the  most  genial  temperate  climes  are  produced  efforts  have  lately  been  made  by  British  capi- 
in  higher  perfection  than  in  most  other  parts  talists  to  restore  and  extend  the  produce  of  these 
of  the  known  world.    The  Mexican  wheat  ex-  mines.    Daring  the  period  of  excited  specula- 
eels  timt  of  all  other  countries  both  in  quality  tion  in  1825,  numerous  companies  were  under- 
and  abundance,  provided  it  is  supplied  during  taken  for  this  purpose,  and  their  shares  soM 
growth  with  suflicient  moisture,  for  which  pur-  for  some  time  at  advancing  premiums.      The 
pose  artificial   irrigation    is  usually  necessary,  following  is  a  statement  of  Uie  six  now  in  active 
Maise  or  Indian  corn,  the  proper  grain  of  Ame*  operation,  with  an  estimate  of  the  funds  which 
rica,  is  still  more  generally  cultivated,  and  forms  they  have  invested  in  this  undertaking:  Real 
the  standing  food  of  the  people,     its  harvests  del  Monte,  £500,000;  United  Mexican,  £120,000; 
are  equally  profuse.    Barley  and  rye  grow  in  the  Anglo-Mexican,  £1 ,000,000 ;  Bolanoa,  £160,000 ; 
colder  grounds,  the  first  forming  the  chief  food  Halpnyahua,  £180,000 ;  Catoroe,  £60,000.    The 
of  horses.    Further  down  grows  the  banana,  produce    has    not   yet   answered   expeotntioB, 
which,  though  the  proper  food  of  the  torrid  thougli  the  vein  of  Vria  Grande,  in  Zacatecas, 
xone,  grows  so  high  that  Humboldt  calculates  has  yielded  3,000^00  dollars  to  the  Boianos 
50,000  fequare  miles  may  be  fit  for  it.    Of  all  Company.    The  value  of  the  Mexican  gohi  does 
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Mi  exceed    7000    nwrks,  or  about  £200,000  arranged  domettk    eoonomy  are    also   caai 

iterlio^  anDually.    The  mint  or  Mexico  k  a  which  involve  the  richest  familiett  in  embar* 

prodigioui  eatablishment,  in  which  all  the  pro-  rassmenty  and    prevent   any    accuniiilatioo    of 

ceases  are  carried  on  with  the  greatest  activity :  capitaL    The  charge  of  ignorance  is  generally 

it  is  capable  of  stamping  100,000  dollars  within  advanced  against  this  class ;  and,  notwithstaod* 

the  hour.  ing  some  decided  exceptions,  and  a  peculiar  ap- 

Mannfactures  in  Mexico  are,  and  must  long  titude  which  most  of  them  are  said  to  display  m 

coBtinoe,  in  a  very  rude  state.    A  strong  pre-  learning  the  principles  of  science,  cannot  be 

jodice  exists  among  the  natives  against  manual  wholly  denied.     The  causes,  however,  which 

Jabonr,  in  oonseqoence  of  which  it  is  chiefly  have  produced  this  mental  degradation  are  now 

confined  to  criminals,  or  persons  compelled  by  at  an  end,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 

debt  to  engage  in  it.    There  are,  however,  con-  permanent  advantage  of  a  free  government  will 

aidcrable  fabrics  of   coarse   red  earthenware,  enable  the  Mexicans  to  take  a  station  for  which 

which  is  nsed  in  all  the  operations  of  cookery;  nature  has  destined  them.     The  Indians,  de* 

sl<o  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens  and  cot-  scendants  of  the  original  possessors  of  Mexico, 

toBs.    The  amount  of  these,  in  ?ood  times,  was  still  survive  to  the  supposed  amount  of  2,500,000. 

Rckoned  at  £1,500,000,  but  declined  during  They  bear  the  general  features  of  those  abori* 

the  troubles.    Working  in  gold  and  silver,  as  gines  who  have    been   found  in  all  parts  of 

night  be  expected,  has  been  a  favourite  occa-  North  and  South  America:    they  have  the  same 

patiott.    Services   of   plate,   worth    £6000    or  swarthy  or  copper  colour,  the  flat  and  smooth 

£6006,  have  been  manufactured    at    Mexico,  hair,  small  beard,  squat  body,  long  eye  (with  the 

which,  for  elegance  and  fine  workmanship,  may  corner  curved  vp  towards  the  temples),  promi- 

rival  the  best  of  the  kind  in  Europe.    Glass  has,  nent  cheek-bones,  thick  lips,  and  an  expression 

aim  made  great  progress.  The  coaches  of  Mexico  of  gentleness  in  the  mouth,  strongly  contrasted 

have  long  been  celebrated  both  for  good  con*  with  a  gloomy  and  severe  look.     It  has  been 

itnictbn  and  beauty.    The  commerce  of  Mexico  supposed  that  few  attain  an  advanced  age,  but 

does  not  correspond  with  its  great  fame  for  this  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that,  whatever 

wealth.    The  exports  at  Vera  Cruz,  in   1824,  age  a  Mexican  may  attain,  he  never  becomes 

anoanted     to     12,082,000    dollars,    of   which  grey-haired.     He  leads  a  very  different  life,  and 

7y4d7,00O  were  for  European  and  other  foreign  is  exposed  to  none  of  the  casualties  incident  to 

parts;  4,3604H)0.for  American  ports ;  and  284,000  a  hunter  and  a  warrior  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 

for  ether  Mexican  ports.  The  imports,  consisting  sissippi.    The  only  circumstance  which  tends 

ohiefiy  of  manufactured  goods,  wine,   brandy,  to  abridge  life  is  an  extravagant  use  of  the  ine> 

and  metals,  were:  from  Europe  1/168,000  dollars;  briating  liquor  called  pulque.     Although  the 

America,  3,022,000 ;  other  Mexican  ports,  202,000.  Aztec  noblc»  mostly  perished  in  the  ruin  of  their 

Under  the  Spanish  regime.  Vera  Cruz  and  Aca*  country,  yet  some  still  remain  who  lay  claim  to 

palco  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade ;  but,  since  the  highest  rank  among  that  body,  and  to  whom 

the  revolution^  a  considerable  amount  has  oen*  their  countrymen  pay  profound  respect,  clearly 

tied  in  other  ports,  <lf  which  thfe  chief  are,  in  the  denoting  the  importance  of  their  anoestry.   They 

northern  part  of  the  g^lf,  Tampico  and  Soto  la  are  usually  invested  with  the  government  of  the 

Marioa;  Campeachy  and  Tebasco  in  the  s.;  villages,  and  are  accused  of  exercisiniC    their 

Sen  Bias  and  Mazatlan  on  the  western  coast ;  power  in  an  oppressive  manner,  with  little  re- 

aod  Goaymas  in  the  Gulf  of  California.    The  gard  to  the  ties  which  unite  them  to  their  conn- 

value  of  exports  from  Britain  to  Mexico,  in  1829,  trymen.    The  Indians  pay  a  tribute  or  capitation 

was  £902,000.    The  roads  of  Mexico  are  tolera-  tax,  varying  at  different  times  and  places  from 

Ue,aofar  as  they  extend  alonr  the  level  surface  £1  to  4«.  2d,     A  few  of  them  have  amassed 

oftbehigh  table^land:  but  the  steep  declivities  considerable  wealth,  amounting  to  £30,000  or 

from  thence  to  the  maritime  plain,  along  both  £40,000,  but  in  general  they  labour  under  po- 

leaa,  were  ]on^  impassable  for  a  carriage  of  any  verty.    They  appear  to  be  gifted  with  a  clear 

description.      Before  the  revolution  the  mer-  apprehension  and  a  capacity  of  cool  and  even 

chants  of  Mexico  had  undertaken  a  most  mag-  subtle  reasoning:,  but  to  be  destitute  of  any 

nifloent  highway,  so  judiciously  adapted  to  the  warmth  ef  imagination  or  glow  of  sentiments : 

declivities    that  loaded   wagons  could  ascend  yet  the  love  of  flowers,  for  which  they  have  been 

fnm  Vera  Cros  upwards  to  Mexico,  and  thence  remarkable  since  the  time  of  Cortez,  seems  to 

(Icwn  to  Acapulco.    This  public  work  was  in*  indicate  a  taste  for  the  beautiful.    They  evince 

terrspted  by  the  revolution,  and  was  found  bj  a  great  attachment  to  the  arts  of  painting  and 

■eoeot  travellers  in  an  unfinished  state: -but  it  carving,  and   imitate  with  great    facility    any 

can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  new  govern*  models  which  are  presented  to  them.     A  pecu- 

nent  will  avail  themselves  of  the  means  they  pos-  liar  apathy  marks  the  deportment  of  the  Mexican 

^en  to  complete  so  important  an  undertaking.  Indian :  he  is  grave,  gloomy,  and  silent.    The 

The  classes  of  society  are  singularly  varied,  want  of  present  instruction  is  ascribed  to  the 
aad  are  characterized  by  distinctions  more  extinction  of  the  Aztec  priesthood  and  all  their 
striking  than  those  observed  in  other  countries,  monuments,  for  which  nothing;  was  substituted 
"nie Creoles,  or  American'*,  as  they  prefer  to  call  by  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics.  The  mixed  castes 
themselves,  even  when  they  were  depressed  be>  form  a  very  numerous  part  of  the  population  of 
Math  the  preponderance  of  the  Europeans,  Mexico,  being  estimated  by  Humboldt  at 
farmed  a  pnvileged  class  in  comparison  with  2,400,000.  They  are  either  mulactoesi  de- 
other  aatives.  They  are  foEid  of  splendour,  and  soended  from  mixture  of  the  white  with  the 
delight  to  ride  on  horses  richly  caparisoned,  negro,  or  mestizoes,  from  mixture  with  the 
Many  of  them  are  descended  from  the  first  con-  Indian. 

<)oeror^or,enriched  by  speculation  in  the  mines.  The  Catholic  religion  was   introduced   into 

^i<»y  princely  fortunes.     But  an  o&tentatious  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  with  a  body 

inode  of  living,  a  rage  for  gaming,  and  an  ill-  of  clergy,  l>oth  secular  and  jegular,  who  do 
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BDt  poness  the  exorbitant  wealth  which  has  that  a  ^eat  part  of  the  waters  of  the  Talley  have 
been  ascribed  to  them.  A  number  of  the  lower  been  dried  up.  Mexico  was  long  considered  the 
cler^,  especially  in  the  Indian  villages*  are  ex-  largest  city  in  America;  but  it  is  now  surpassed 
cessively  poor,  their  income  not  exceeding  £26  by  New  York,  or  perhaps  Rio  Janeiro.  It  is 
Bryear.  The  inflaenoe  and  revenue  of  the  one  of  the  finest  cities  built  by  Europeans  in 
church  also  have  diminished  during  the  revo-  either  hemisphere.  The  architecture  is  geae- 
lution.  The  churches  in  Mexico,  Puebla,  and  rally  of  a  very  pure  style.  Many  of  the  streets 
other  large  cities,  are  of  surpassing  splendour,  are  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  perfectly  level 
The  Indians  have  been  what  the  Spaniards  call  and  straight,  and  with  the  ends  tenninatiDg  m 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith;  but  the  change  the  view  of  the  mountains  that  surround  the 
has  evidently  bcien  not  a  change  of  creed  but  a  valley.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  the  same 
commutation  of  one  ceremony  for  another ;  and,  height,  highly  decorated,  and  ornamented  with 
in  some  cases,  their  ancient  ceremonies  are  re-  two  rows  of  balconies  of  wrought  iron,  painted 
tained.  Few  governments,  however,  have  ex-  or  gilt,  and  some  of  bronce.  The  Plaza  Major, 
pended  more  in  the  promotion  of  phvsicai  science  or  grand  square  of  Mexico,  is  one  of  tlie  finest 
than  that  of  Spain  in  America.  It  sent  three  that  exists.  The  east  side  is  occupied  by  the 
botanical  expeditions  into  Mexico  and  other  grand  cathedral  and  segrario,  or  parish  church, 
parts  of  its  transatlantic  territory,  which  cost  3ie  N.  by  the  splendid  palace  of  the  vioeroy;  the 
upwards  of  £80,000.  Geometry  and  astronomy  8.  by  a  fine  row  of  houses,  the  centre  of  which 
have  made  considerable  progress.  A  botanical  is  the  palace  built  by  Cortex,  and  now  called 
garden  and  collections  of  minerals  have  been  the  CasadeStada;  the  W.  has  a  range  of  build- 
formed  on  a  large  scale.  The  school  of  mines  ings  with  a  piasxa  in  front,  consisting  of  maoT 
produced  great  advantage  to  the  country,  and  good  shops,  some  public  offices,  granaries,  &c. 
the  pupils  were  initiated  even  in  the  highest  About  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a  fine  eques* 
branches  of  mathematics.  The  improvements,  trian  statue  of  Charles  V.  The  palace  or  goven- 
according  to  the  most  recent  accounts,  had  suf-  nient  house  is  a  fine  building,  inclosing  four 
fared  a  temporary  stoppage  in  consequence  of  square  courts,  over  which  most  of  the  poUie 
the  revolution ;  but  the  new  government  is  offices  are  distributed,  as  well  as  the  prison, 
endeavouring  to  revive  them  by  measures  which  mint,  barracks,  botanic  gardens,  &c. 
can  scarcely  fail  to  ensure  ultimate  success.  The  The  places  of  worship,  and  other  religious 
fice  arts  were  also  promoted  with  great  zeal  by  establishments,  in  this  city,  yield  to  none  n 
the  old  government,  which,  at  an  expense  of  point  of  number,  extent,  or  the  richness  of  their 
£8000^  transported  to  Mexici>,  across  the  rocky  endowments.  The  cathedral  is  famed  for  its 
passes  of  the  Cordilleras,  a  collection  of  casts  of  splendour  and  riches.  It  is  about  500  feet  lon^, 
the  finest  antique  statues.  The  amusements  are  and  stands  in  the  great  square,  occupying  the 
chiefly  those  of  Old  Spain— bull-fights  and  re-  site  of  the  grand  temple,  or  teocalli,  of  the 
ligious  processions.  The  theatre  is  far  inferior  ancient  Mexicans.  The  exterior  architecture  is 
to  that  of  the  mother  country.  of  the  mixed  kind,  and  the  interior  is  loaded  with 

The  dress  of  the  ladies  is  usually  black ;  but,  a  profusion  of  massive  carved  and  gilt  oma- 

on  holidavs,  they  wear  very  showy  and  brilliant  ments.    The  Franciscan  convent  is  an  immense 

stuffs,  without  much  regard  to  the  richness  of  establishment,  with  an  annual  income  of  nearly 

the  material.    The  attire  of  the  gentlemen  is  £21,000.     Its  church  is  fine,  as  well  as  its  num«>- 

very  handsome ;  and  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  rous  apartments,  courts  and  cloisters  fit  is  covered 

exhibit  much  splendour :  they  are  usually  three  with  paintings.     The  Dominican  convent  and 

stories  high,  and  the  fronts  ()ainted  white,  crim-  church  contain  a  numerous  collection  of  pictures, 

son,  or   light  green,  sometimes  covered  with  statues,  &c.  Tliepalaceof  theinquisitranis  very 

glazed'  porcelain.     The  finest  apartments  are  elegant,  and  has  long  been  occupied  as  a  poly- 

lofty  and  spacious,  situated  on  the  first  floor,  technical  school.    The  palace  of  the  viceroy  is'a 

which  is  ascended  by  a  magnificent  staircase,  noble  building,  and  contains  many  of  the  public 

The  house  is  built  round  an  interior  court  filled  offices,  the  prison,  mint,  the  library,  government 

with  trees  and  flowers.    The  roof  is  flat,  nnd  is  pnnting-ofiice,  &c.    The  palace  of  ChapuHepec, 

made  strong  to  resist  rain:  it  is  adorned  with  ouilt  by  the  viceroy  Galvez,  is  delightfully  situated 

plants  and  flowers,  which,  in  fine  weather,  make  on  a  small  hill,  about  a  league  from 'the  dty, 

It  an  agreeable  resort.  and  is  a  large  handsome  edifice.    Mexico  has 

MEXICO,  one  of  the  states  of  the  above  re-  but  one  place  of  dramatic  exhibition ;  it  is  a  good 

8 ublic,  consists  of  what  is  called  the  Valley  of  building,  and  of  considerable  size.    The  botanic 

lexico,  a  fine  region  variegated  by  lakes,  and  garden  occupies  one  of  the  courto  of  the  vicere- 

surrounded   by  some   of   the    loftiest  volcanic  gal  palace ;  and,  though  situated  in  the  centre 

peaks  in  the  wortd.    Its  circumference  is  about  of  a  large  and  populous  citv,  every  vegetable 

:^00  miles,  and  it  forms  the  centre  of  the  great  production  seems  in  perfect  health  and  vigour, 

table-land  of  Anahuac,  elevated  from  6000  to  The  markets  of  Mexico  are  well  supplied  with 

8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    In  the  animid  and  vegetable  productions,  brought  by 

centre  of  this  valley  stands  the  city  of  Mexico,  crowds  of  canoes  along  the  lake  of  Chaloo,  and 

See  the  next  article.  the  canal  leading  to  it.    These  canoes  are  often 

MEXICO,orTBNocHTiTi.AN,cap.of  theabove  guided  by  females,  who,  at  the  same  time,  are 

republic,  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  and  weaving  cotton  in  their  simple  portable  looms, 

connected  with  the  continent  only  by  extensive  or  plucking  fowls,  and  throwing  the  feathers  into 

causeways  or  d^kes.    The  new  Mexico  is  three  the  water.     It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  Mexico 

miles  from  the  lake  ofTezuco,  and  nearly  six  that  it  stands  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surround- 

miles    from    that   of  Chalco;   yet    Humboldt  ing  lake,  which,  in  seasons  of  heavy  rains,  ovei^ 

considers  it  certain,  from  the  remains  of  the  whelms  it  with  destructive  inundations.     The 

ancient  teocalli,   or  temples,  that  it  occupies  construction  of  a  desague,  or  canal,  to  carry  off 

the  identical  position  of  the  former  city>  and  tlie  waters  of  the  lake  of  Zumpan^,  and  of  the 
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frinoipal  men  by  which  it  is  fed,  has,  since  MCZIERES,  vil.  France,  depart.  Seine  and 

1(^9,  prevented  any  very  desolating  flood.  Oise,  prov.  Isle  of  France,  situate  on  the  Seine. 

The  costames  of  the  various  classes  of  inha^  Pop.   1300.  —  Mezteres,  tn.  depart.  Upper  Vi- 

bitants  of  the  city  of  Mexico  vary  considerably,  enne,  prov.  La  Marche  ;    6  m.  w.  of   Bellac. 

The  dresses  of  the  Spaniards  and  higher  classes  Pop.  1300. 

of  white  natives  differ  but  little  from  those  MEZIERES  EN  BRENNE,  tn.  France,  de- 
worn  in  Europe.  The  dresses  of  the  ladies,  part.  Indre,  prov.  Berri,  on  the  Claise ;  16  m. 
and  even  of  children,  in  the  streets,  are  univer-  NB.-of  Le  Blanc.  Pop.  1400. 
lilly  black ;  the  head  of  the  former  is  generally  MEZIN,  tn.  France,  depart.  Lot  and  Garonne, 
uDoovered,  or  only  a  slight  veil  thrown  over  it.  prov.  Guyenne,  on  the  Lauzonne ;  S'm.  6B\r. 
BotoD  holidays,  processions,  and  other  public  of  Nerac.     Pop.  2'; 00. 

occasions,    their  dresses    are  very  gay.      The  MEZINGEN,  mkt.-tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Wir- 

dreif  of  the  poorer  classes  and  Indians  varies  in  tembunc ;   17  m.  8b B.  of  Stutgard.    Pop.  3100. 

the  different  provinces.    The  mixed  descendants  MEZO-TUR.  tn.  Austrian    empire^  district 

of  Spaniards  in  the  capital,  and  inToUuca  and  Jazigo,  kingd.  Hungary,  on  the  Bornetyo;  15  m. 

other  cities,  have  little  more  than  a  blanket,  8\v.  of  Debreczin.     Pop.  4000. 

woromuchin  the  fashion  of  the  Roman  toga;  MIALET,  vil.    France,    depart.    Dordogne, 

whilst  the  garb  of  the  Indian  men  consists  of  a  P^^v.  Guyenne.     Pop.  1700. — MieUet,  vil.  depart, 

straw  hat,  close  jacket  with  short  sleeves,  of  Gard,  prov.  Languedoc.     Pop.  1700. 

differentdark-coloured  coarse  woollen  or  leather,  MIANO,  vil.  Italy,   kingd.  Naples,  near  the 

and  a  short  pair  of  breeches,  open  at  the  knees,  capital.    Pop.  2600. 

BOtnetimes  of  the  skins  of  goats,  &c.,  with  the  MIAVA,  tn.  Austrian  empire,  circle  Cis>Da- 

hair  oatsiide.     Under  this  are  worn  full  calico  nubian,  kingd.  Hungary,  situate  on  the  Miava; 

trowsen,  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  with  63  m.  nb.  of  Vienna.     Pop.  10,000.     Here  are 

Bandalf  of  leather  on  the  feet,  much  in  the  form  manufactures  of  woellens  and  linen ;  also  consi- 

of  the  ancient  Romans.     The  women  appear  in  derable  distilleries. 

little  more  than  a  petticoat  and  short  jacket,  MICHAEL,  St..  Gulf  op,  bay.  South  Ame- 

with  their  long  raven-like  tresses  plaited  on  each  rica,  on  the  8B.  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Panama.    It 

tide  of  the  head  with   red  tape.     Indians  are  has  several  islands  in  it  which  make  very  good 

seldom  seen  on  horseback,  or  walking,  on  the  shelter ;  and   the  gulf  has  room  enough  for  a 

roads;  their  ordinary  pace  being  a  kind  of  trot,  large  fleet. 

or  short  run,  ia  which  manner  they  proceed  to  MICHAELOVKA,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov. 

town,  carrying  heavy  loads.  Kursk,  situate  on  the  Svapa;  62  m.  WNW.  of 

The  literary   establishments  in  Mexico  are  Kursk.     Pop.  6000.     Here  are  manufactures  of 

Terr  few,  and  no  libraries  of  any  extent  are  open  leather,  wax,  hemp,  seed,  and  oil. 

to  the  public     There  are  three  or  four  daily  MICHAEL'S,  »r.    See  St.  Micrabi/s. 

papers,  but  they  contain  very  little  information.  MICHAILOW,  tn.   European   Russia,  gov. 

Uncasterian  schools  were  established   in  the  Riazan;  24  m.  88W.  of  Riazan.   Pop.  1600.  Lat. 

capital  by  the  emperor  Augustine  I.    The  chil-  54.  5.  N.     Long.  39.  1.  b. 

drea  of  the  nobility  and  wealthy  inhabitants  are  MICHEL  EN  THIERACHE,  tn.  France,  de^ 

priocipally  taught    at    home.    The    places  of  part.  Aisne,  prov.  Isle  of  France,  near  the  Oise. 

poblic  instruction   in  greatest  repute  are  the  Pop.  2300. 

oeminario  and   San    Idelfonza.       The  objects  MICHEL,  St.,  tn.  Italy,  intendency  Savoy, 

'  worthy  the  notice  of  the  antiquarian  are,  kingd.  Piedmont  and  Sardinia.     Pop.  1500. 


the  great  calendar  and  sacrificial  stoves  in  the  MICHELE,  St.,  tn.  Italy,  kingd.  Piedmont 

Plata  Major,  the  colossal  statue  of  the  goddess  and   Sardinia ;    6  m.   B.   oi'   Mondovi.      Pop. 

Teoyamiqui,   in  the  gallery  of  the  university,  1200. 

the  Aztec  monuments  in  hieroglyphic  pictures,  MICHELSTADT,    or    Micklbkstadt,   tn. 

and  the  two  pyramids  of  San  Juan  de  Teotihu-  Central  Germany,  irrand  duchy  of  Hesse-Darm- 

<^D.    In  the'  Mineria  is  a  fine  collection  of  stadt;  23  m.  NR.  of  Heidelberg.    Pop.  1150. 

drawings  of  most  of  the  remaining  antiquities,  MICHLETHWAITE,  tnshp.   England,  par. 

as  well  as  one,  consisting  principally  of  capper  Bingley,  upper  div.  wapentake  of  Skyrack,  co« 

>nd  stone  adzes,   spears,  arrow-heads,  &c.,  all  •  York,  W.  riding.      Acres,    9890.      Real   prop, 

of  which  greatly  resemble  those  of  an   early  £12,596.      Pop.  (with   Bingley   tnshp.)    8037. 

period,  which  have  been  found  in  Europe.  Keighley  (P.  T.  206). 

MEXICO,  tn.  U.  S.,  North  America,  Oswego  MICHLETHWAITE,extra-par.dist.  England, 

CO.,  New  York,  on  Mexico  Bay,  in  lake  Ontario ;  partly  in   the  upper  div.  of  the  wapentake  of 

13  m.  B.  from  Oswego.     Pop.  2671.  Barkston  Ash,  and  partly  in  the  lower  div.  of  the 

MEXIMIEUX,  .town,  France,   depart.  Ain,  wapentake  of  Sk>  rack,  co.  York,  W.  riding.   Pop. 

prov.  Burgundy,  situate  on  the  Ain;  17  m.  NB.  67.    Wetherhv  (P.  T.  194). 

of  Lyonn.    Pop.  1700.  MICKLEBY,  tnshp.   England,  par.   Lythe, 

MEYRARGUES,  tn.  France,  depart.  Mouths  B.  div.   liberty   of  Lan&:baurgh,  co.  York.  N. 

of  the  Rhone,  prov.  Provence;  9  m.  B. of  Aix.  riding.    Acres,  1340.    Real  prop. £1300.     Pop. 

Pop.  1200.  170.     Whitby  (f.  T.  236). 

MEYRVEIS,    tn.    France,    depart.    Lozere,  MICKLETON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Romald 

prov.  Languedoc,  situate  on  the  Joute.  Pop.  2100.  Kirk,  wapentake  of  Gilling  West,  co.  York,  N. 

MEYSE,  tn.   France,  depart.  Upper  Vienne,  riding.    Acres,  4890.     Real  prop.  £2755.    Pop. 

prov.  La  Marche.     Pop.  1 600.  500.    Romald  Kirk  (P.  T.  25 1). 

MEYSSAC,  tn.  France,  depart  Correze,  prov.  MIDDELHARNIS, vil.  kingd.  Holland, prov. 

Limoosin.    Pop.  2100.  South  Holland,  situate  on  the  island  of  Over- 

MEZE,  tn.   France,  depart.  Heraolt,    prov.  flakee;  18  m.  sw.  of  Rotterdam.    Pop.  2200. 

Uaguedoc,  on  the  lake  Thau;  18  m.  sw.  of  MIDDLE   QUARTER,   North  and   SorTB, 

Montpelier.    Pop.  2500.  two  tnshps.  England,  par.    Hexham,  8   div.  of 
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Tindale  ward,  co.  North umberland.    Pop.  311.  MIKS,  or  Silbbjuttadt,  to.  Autlriaii  empire 

Hexham  (P.  T.  278).  kiD^.  Bohemia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  naae; 

MIDDLE  SKEUGEl,  tnshp.  Eng^Und,  par.  64  m.  wsw.  of  Prai^ue.    Pop.  2400. 

St    Mary  Carlisle,  Leath  ward,  co.  Cumber-  MIETERSHOLZ,  vil.  France,  in  Lower  Al- 

land.    Acres,  '2361.     Real  prop.  £1609.    Pop.  saoe,  near  Schelestadt    Pop.  1300. 

(with  Braithwaite)  195.    Carlisle  (P.  T.  301  >  MIGNE,  tn.   France,  depart.  Vienoe,  pnw. 

MIDDLESEX,    tn.    North    America,  U.  S.,  Poitoa,  sitaate  on  theOsance;  3  m.  N.  of  Pot- 
Washington   CO.,  Vermont ;     5   m.  HW,  from  tiers.     Pop.  1500. 
Montralier.     Pop.  1156.               ^  MIGRON,  tn.  France,  depart.  Lower  Cb*- 

MIDDLETHORPE, tnshp.  England,  par. 'St.  rante,  prov.  Aunis,  Santogne.  and  Angovnoii; 

Mary,   Bishophill    Senior,  lower    div.    of   the  10  m.  NB.  of  Saintes.    Pop.  1400. 

AiDstey  of  the  city  of  York,  E.  riding.    Acres,  ,    Ml  H  ALLY,     Naot,    tn.    Austrian     empire, 

570.     Pup.  58.    York(p.  T.  196.)  kiof^d.  Hungary,  on  the  Latorcxa;    34  m.  BXB. 

MIDDLETON,  tiishp.  England,  par.  Lancas-  of  Eperies.    Pop.  1600. 

ter,  hund.  Lonsdale  8.  of  the  sands,  co.  palat.  MIHLA,  vil.  Germany,  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- 

of  Lancaster.     Real  prop.  £2078.      Pop.  177.  Weimar,  on  the  Werra.     Pup.  1100. 

Lancaster  (v.  T.  240).  MIKLOS,   Sr.,   tn.  Austrian    empire,  chief 

MIDDLETON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Wen-  place  of  the  palatinate  of  Li ptan,  kingd.  Uua- 

wick,  hund.  W.   Derby,  co.  pal.  of  Lancaster,  gary  ;  37  m.  wbs.  of  Kesmark.     Pop.  1200. 

Acres,  620.     Real  prop.  £1552.      Pop.  (with  MILBOURNE,  CHURCBaroifB,  hamlet,  Eog- 

Houghton  Arbury)  286.     Newton-in-Makertield  land,  par.  Milboume  St.  Andrew,  liberty  Dew- 

(p.  T.  193).  li»h,  Blandford  div.,  co.  Donet.    Pop.  withpv. 

MIDDLETON,  tnshp.  Great   Britain,    par.  Blandford  Forum  (P.  T.  103). 

Alderbury,  hund.  Caors,  CO. Montgomery,  North  MILFORD,    vil.    Ireland,   par.    KillbolaaF, 

Wales.    Real  prop.  £1019.    Pop.  100.    Shrews-  bars.    Orrerv   and    Killmore,  co.    Cork,  prov. 

bury  (P.  T.  153).  Munster.     Pop.   181.    Charieville  (P.  T.  144). 

MIDDLETON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  BeKord,  Four  ann.  fairs. 
3f.  div.  Bambrough  ward,  co.  Northumberland.  MILFORD,  vil.  Ireland,  par.TuUy,  bar.  Kill- 
Real   prop.  £1378.     Pop.  87.     Bel  ford  (P.  T.  macrenan,  co.  Donegal,  prov.  Ulster.     Pop.  with 
322).  par.     Ramelton  (P.  T.  156). 

MIDDLETON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ilkley,  MILFORD,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S.,  Batkf 

upper  div.  wapentake  of  Clsro,  co.  York,  West  co.,  Ohio;    10  m.  NW.  from  Hamilton.     Pop. 

riding.    Acres,  2280.    Real  prop.  £2522.     Pop.  1808.— /Ifi^^oMtn.  Worcester  co.,Massachiisetti; 

(with  Stockhill)  166.    Otley  (P.  T.  205).  18  m.  bb.  from  Worcester.     Pop.  1380. 

MIDDLETON,  tn.  North  America,  U.S.,  De-  MILFORD,  North,  tnshp.  England,  per. 
laware  co..  New  York ;  40  m.  W.  from  Catskil.  Kirkby  Wharfe,  upper  div.  wapentake  of  Bark- 
Pop.  2383.  ston   Ash,  .co.  York,  W.   riding.      Real  prop. 

MIDDLETON,  South,  tnshp.  England,  par.  £1516.    Pop.  (with  Kirkby' Wharf  tnshp.)  90. 

Ilderton,  N.  div.  Coquetdaie  ward,co.  Northum-  Tadcaster  (P.  T.  120). 

berland.    Pop.  69.    Wooler  (P.  T.  320)  MILHARS,  tn.  France,  depart.  Tarn,  prot. 

MIDDLETON,  South,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Languedoc,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ceron  aa4 

Hartburn,  w.  div.  Morpeth  ward,  co.  Northum-  Aveyron;  13  m.  N.  of  Gailiac.     Pop.  1600.; 

berland.    Pop.  33.    Morpeth  (P.  T.  288.)  MILHAUD,  tn.  France,  depart.  Card.  ptor. 

MIDDLETOWN,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S.,  Languedoc,  on  the  Vistre;  9  m.  88W.  of  NisoMi. 

Delaware  co.,  New  York ;  73  m.  B\v.  from  Al-  Pop.  1300. 

bany.    Pop.  2383  MILL,  vil.  kingd.  Holland,  prov.  North  Bn- 

MIDDLETOWN,    tn.    N.    America,   U.  S.,  bant;  21  m.  b.  of  Bois  le  Due.     Pop.  1100. 

Monmouth  co..  New  Jersey,  s.  of  Raritan  Bay;  MILL  AS,  tn.  France,  depart.  Eastern  Pyre- 

30  m.  BW.  from  New  York.    Pop.  51-J8.     It  con-  nees,  prov.  Rousillon,  on  the  Tet;  10  m.  W.  of 

tains  an  academy,  and  two  places  of  public  wor-  Per)>i^nan.    Pop.  1300. 

ship.  MILLAT,  tn.  France,  depart  Vienne,  prov. 

MIDDLEWOOD,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Clif-  Poitou.     Pop.  1900. 

ford,  hund.  Huntingdon,  co.   Hereford.     Pup.  MILLBROOK,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Aughniili, 

with  par.     Hay  (P.  T.  156).  bar.   Killmacrenan,  co.   Donegal,   prov.  Ulster. 

MIDHOPE,  or  MsAD-Hopa,  tnshp.  England,  Pop.  with  par.     Ramelton  (P.  T.  156). 

par.  Gittburn,  w.  div.  wapentake  of  Stainclilfe  MILLGUY,  vil.   Scotland,  par.  New  Kilpa- 

and  Ewcross,  co.  York,  W.  riding.    Acres,  1U90.  trick,  sh.  Dumbarton.     Pop.  with  par.  Glasgow 

Real  prop.  £1078.      Pop.  62.      Skipton  (p.  T.  (P.  T.  43). 

216).  MILLHOUSE,  vil.   Scotland,  par.  Liff  and 

MIDTOWN-ARDMALIN,  vil.  Ireland,  pur.  Bervie,  sh.   Foriar.     Pop.  with  par.      Dundee 

Cloncah,  bar.   Inishowen,  co.   Donegal,  prov.  (P.  T.  40^).     Here  is  a  mauufdcture  of  coarse 

Ulster.    Pop.  with  par.    Carn  (p.  T.  174).  linen. 

MIDVILLE,  extra-parochial    vil.   England,  Ml LLIERES,  vil.  France,  depart.  La Maocbe, 

soke  of  Bolingbroke,  parts  of  I.indsey,  co.  Lin-  prov.  Normandy;  10  m.  N.  of  Coutanoes.    Pop. 

coin.     Real  prop.  £4111.     Pop.  162.  1300. 

MIEDNIKI,    tn.     European     Russia,    gov.  M ILLING EN,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Cleves  and 

Wiina ;  49  m.  Bb8.  of  Memel.     Pop.  IQliO.  Berg ;  1 1  m.  B.  of  the  town  of  Cleves.  Pop.  1200. 

MIEDZYRZYCZ,  tn.   European  Russia,  gov.  MILL-ISLES,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Donaghadee^ 

Volhynia ;  2  m.  8.  of  Ostrog.    Pop.  2000.  bar.  Ardes,  co.  Down,  prov.  Ulster.     Pop.  with 

MIELAN,  tn.   France,  depart.    Gers,   prov.  par.    Donaghadee  (P.  T.  122). 

Gascony;  8  m.  bbw.  of  Mirande.    Pop.  1300.  MILLO,  ham.  Enu:land,  par.  Duntoa*  head. 

MIERLOO,  vil.  kingd.  Holland,  prov.  North  Biggleswade,    co.    Bedford.      Pop.    with   par. 

Brabi^nt;  4  m.  8.  of  Helmont.     Pop.  1600.  Biggleswade  (p.  T.  45). 
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'  MILL-OF-LOUTH,  vil.  Ireland,    par.   aBd  lower  div.  wapentake  of  Claro,  co.  York.  W. 

bar.  Loath,  ca  Louth,  prov.  Leinster,  situate  on  riding.     Acres,  1140.     Real  prop.  £2227.    Pop. 

the  Clyde.    Pop.  with  par.    Ardee  (P.  T.  43).  267.     Bo  rough  bridge  >(P.  T.  206). 

MILLTOWN,  vil.   Ireland,   par.  Derriaghy,        MINSTER  YARD,  ei-par.  lib.  England,  U- 

half-bar.  Upper  Belfast,  co«  Antrim,  prov.  Ulster,  berty  of  St  Peter  of  York,  €0«  York,  E.  riding. 

Pop.  107.    Lisbum  (P.  T.  93>  /  Pop.  (with  Beddem  tnshp.)  901.  York  (P.  T.196) 

MILLTOWN,  a  denomination,  Ireland,  bar.        MINZESHEIM,.  tn.  Germany,  grand  duchy 

Ratoalh,  co.  Meath,  prov.  Leinster.    Pop.  not  of  Buden;  2  m.  WNW.  of  Gocluheim.      Pop. 

fetorned.      Dublin,  13^  m.     Liv.   a  chap,  in  1100. 
the  dioc.  of  Meath,  and  archdioc  Dublin.  MIRA,  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  go?.  Milan,  Lom- 

MILLTOWN,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Auchterar-  bardo> Venetian  kingdom,  situate  on  the  Brenta ; 

der,  tb.  Perth.     Pop.  with  par.    Here  is  a  dis-  8  m.  W.  of  Venice.     Pup.  2000. 
tilierv.  MIRA,  tn.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira;  13  m.  8.  of 

Mi'LLTOWN-PASS,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Kill-  Braganza  Nova.     Pop.  1600. 
tomb,  bar.  Athlone,  co,  Roscommon,  prov.  Coo-        MIRABELLO,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Moli»e.  kingd. 

Dsu^fat.    Pojp.  with  par.    Athlone  (p,  T.  75).  Naples;  20  m.  N.  of  Benevento.    Pop.  2100. 
Four  ann.  fairs.  MIRADOUX,  tn.  France,  depart.  Gers,  prov. 

MILLVILLE,  vil.    North   America,  U.    S.,  Gaacony ;  7  m.  NB.  of  Lectoure.    Pop.  1700. 
Cumberland  co ,  New  Jersey;  12  m.   B.  from        MI  RAM  BEAU,  tn.    France,  depart.  Lower 

Bridgetown.     Pop.  1561.  Charente,  prov.  Aunis,  Santogne,  and  Angoumoia; 

MILLY,  tn.  France,  depait.  Seine  and  Oise,  12  m.  s.  of  Pons.  Pop.  2200. 
prov.  Isle  of  France,  situate  on  theEscole;  9  m.  MIRAMICHI,  river,  British  North  America, 
W.  from  Fontaiiibleau.  Pop.  1900.— 3fi7/y,  tn.  de-  prov.  New  Brunswick.  It  opens  into  a  spa- 
part  La  MaDche,  prov.  Normandy;  3  m.  NB.  cious  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and, 
of  St.  Hilaire.  Pop.  1200. — MiUy,  tn.  depart,  stretching  through  the  country  to  its  south- 
Oiie,  prov.  Isle  of  France ;  6  m.  NW.  of  Beau-  western  eitremity,  communicates  by  easy  port- 
van.    Pop.  I'iOO.  ages  with  the  St.  John.      It  enters  the'  prov. 

MILN HOUSE,  ham.  England,  par.  Burton,  in  Lat.  47.  10.  N.     Long.  65.  w.    It  is  navi- 

Keadal   ward,  co.  Westmoreland.    Pop.  (with  gable  for  larg^    ships    for  more    than    30  m. 

Pieston  Patrick  chap.)  418.    Kirkby  Lonsdale  There  is  a  sand-bar  off  the  entrance,  but  it  is  at 

(F.  T.  253).  all  times  covered  with  a  sufficient  depth   of 

MILTHORPE,  ham.  England,  par.  Aslackby,  water  to   float  the  vessels  entering  its  mouth, 

wapentake  of  Aveland,  parts  of  Kesteven,  co.  which  have  rarely  been  either  destroyed  or  in- 

Lincoln.  Pop.  with  par.   Folkingham  (p.  T.  196).  jured.    Near    the    sea  the    land    is    low,  and 

MILTON,  or  Millton,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  St.  covered  only  with  dwarf  trees;  but  further  on  in 

OpvMf  or  Ecclesgreig,  sh.  of  Kincardine.    Pop.  the  country  are  found  tracts  of  heavy  timber, 

vitbpar.  Montrose  (p. T.  70.)   Here  ia  a  quarry  This  river,  at  the  distance  of  about  50  miles 

of  eicellent  limestone.  from  the  coast,  separates  into  two  branches, 

MILTON,  ham.  England,  par.  Heversbam,  whose  direction  is  indicated  by  their  names,  the 

Kendal  ward,  co.  Westmoreland.    Acres,  1760.  NW.  and  the  sw.  or  main  branch ;  these  receiving 

Real  prop.  £3535.    Pop.  (wich  Preston  Richard)  the  Great  and  Little  Sewogle,  the  Bartholomew, 

395.    Kendal  (P.  T.  262).  the  Renous,  the  Etienne,  and  the  Taxis  rivers. . 

MILTON,  tn.  North '  America,  U.  S.,  Chit-  The  backward  state  of  the  settlements  on  the 
teoden  cc  Vecmont ;  13  m.  N.  from  Burlington,  banks  of  the  Miramicfai,  and  thence  south- 
Pop.  2100. —  MifioH,  tn.  Strafford  co..  New  easterly  across  the  country,  may,  perhaps,  be  in 
Hampshire;  30  m.  NNW.  from  Portsmouth,  some  degree,  referred  to  the  terrific  conflagra- 
Pop.  1273.  tion  which,  in  October  1825,  devastated  a  tract 

MIMMS.  North,  par.  England,  bund.  Daco-  of  country  upwards  of  300  miles  in  extent.    See 

ram,  co.   Hertford.    Acres,  4910.     Real  prop.  Brunswick,  Nrw,  p.  70. 

£8599.    Pop.  1068.     Hatdeld  (P.T.  19).    Liv. a        MIRANDA  DE  CORVO,  tn.  Portugal,  prov. 

ditch,  vie  in  the  dioc.  London.    The  church  is  Beira,  situate  on  the  Du9a;  12  m.  8b.  of  Co- 

ao  ancient  structure,  composed  of  flints,  with  a  imbra.      Pop.  2700. 

square  embattled  tower  surmounted  by  a  lofty       MI  RAM  DA  DE    EBRO,  tn.    Spain,    prov. 

spire.  Burgos,  situate  on  the  Ebro;    32  m.  NB.  of 

MIMMS,  South,  par.   England,  hund.  Ed-  Burgos.    Pop.  1400.     Lat.  42.  30.  N.     Long, 

mooton,  CO.   Middlesex.      Acres,  4260.      Real  3.  22.  w. 

prop.  £15,025.     Pop.  2010.     Chipping  Bamet      MIRANDOL,tn.S.  France,  depart  TaVn,  prov. 

(p.  T.  11).     Liv.  a  disch.  vie  in  dioc.  London.  Languedoc;   14  m.  N.  of  Alby.     Pop.  1 100. 

MINDELHEIM,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.   Ba-        MIREBEAU,    tn.     France,     depait.    Upper 

varia,sttnate  on  the  Mindel;    27  m.  88W.  of  Vienne,  prov.  La  Marche.  situate  near  the  Pal u; 

Aopborg.     Pop.  1400.  12  m.  NNfi.  of  Poitiers.     Pop.  2000. — Mirtbeau, 

MINCSOLSHEIM,  tn.  Germany,  grand  duchy  tn.  depart.  Cote  d'Or,  prov.  Burgundy ;  13  m. 

of  Baden.    Pop.  1400.  NB.  of  Diiun.    Pop.  1200. 

MINIATO  AL  TEDESCHO.  tn.  Italy,  duchy        MIREBEL,  tn.  France,  depart.  Ain,  prov. 

of  Tuscany.     Pop.  2000.    It  is    the   see  of  a  Burgundy  :  8  m.  NB.  of  Lyons.     Pop.  1200. 
biahop.  MIREFLEUR,  tn.   France,  depart  Puy  de 

MINLEY,    tithing,    England,  par.*  Yateley,  Dome,  prov.  Auvergne;  9  m.  SB.  of  Clermont, 

bond.  Crondall,  co.  Southampton.    Pop.  with  Pop.  1600. 
par.  Hartford  Bridge  (P.  T.  35).  MIREMONT,  tn.  France,  depart.  Upper  G»- 

MINORI,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Principato  Citra,  ronne,  prov.  Languedoc;  12  m.  NB.  of  Rieux. 

kiagd.  Naples,  on  the  golf  Salerno ;   7  m.  WfiW.  Pop.  lUOO. 
of  Salerno.    Pop.  2100.  MIRGOROD,    tn.    European    Russia,  gov. 

MINSKIP,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Aldborough,  Kiev;  12  m.  SB.  of  Kiev.     Pop.  1800. 
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MISELAR  ISLE,  island,  Eastern  seas;  15  m.  further  effort  was  made  to  explore  tiiesootees 

in  circumference,  off  the  bay  of  Tappanooly,  w.  of  the  Mississippi  till,  in  1820,  governor  Cass, 

coast  of  Sumatra.     Lat.   1.  39.  n.     Long.  98,  then  administenng  the  government  of  Mkhigaa 

30.  B.    This  is  a  high  mountainous  island,  be-  territory,  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  general 

tween  which  and  the  main  is  a  navigable  cban-  government  to  visit  this  region.    He  left  Detroit 

uel  about  four  leagues  broad.  in  May,  and  after  traversing  the  ouaatts  of  lake 

MISSISSIPPI,  large   river,  North  America,  Huron,  and  visiting  Michilimackinac,  he  pio- 

U.  S.     This  river  is  the  common  channel   by  ceeded  north-westwaid,  by  ascending  tbe  priaii- 

which  all  the  waters  that  fall  on  that  immense  tive    summit  at   the  falls    of  St.  Maryy  went 

valley  which  lies  between  the  Rocky  mountains  through  the  extended  and  picturesque  basin  of 

on  the  w...  and  the  AUejchany  mountains  on  the  Lake  Superior,  and   first  struck  the  waters  of 

B.,  are  carried  to  the  ocean ;  and  whether  we  the  Upper  Mississippi  at  Sandy  Lake.      Heo« 

consider  the  prodigious  volume  of  water  rolled  he  proceeded,  with  a  select  party,  in  canoes,  to 

down  by  the  main  river,  or  the  number  and  mog-  explore  the  river.    On  entering  the  Mississippi 

nitude  of  its  tributary  streams,  it  is  evident  that  they  found  a  strong  current,  with  alluvial  banks, 

this  great  river,  affording  the  only  outlet  to  the  and  a  vegetation  indicative  of  a  fertile  soil.    For 

rich  produce  of  such  widely  extended  regions,  the  distance  of  about  150  m.  above  this  poiat 

and  leading  to  other  navigable  communications  the  party  found  no  diminution  in  the  average 

of  g^eat  extent  and  importance,  is  destined  to  strength  of  tbe  current,  which  was    freqnentiy 

become  the  scene  of  extensive  civilization  and  accelerated  by  rapids.    The  latter  then  aisimied 

of  commercial  enterprise;  while  the  system  of  a  more  formidable  aspect  for  10  or  12  miles,  at 

internal  navigation,  of  which  the  Mississippi  is  the  end  of  which  they   were  terminated  by  the 

the  centre,  affords  the  means  of  improvement  to  falls  of  Peck&gama.     At  this  cataract  the  river 

an  unlimited  extent.    The  Mississippi  falls  into  is    compressed    between    rocks    of*  ^anulated 

the  gulf  of  Mexico  by  six  outlets,  the  W.,  s\v.,  quartz,  over  which  it  rushes  with  a  velocity  wfaidi 

8.,  main  or  NR.,  (also  called  the  Balize,)  the  N.,  would   seem    to    threaten    destructioo    to    aay 

and  Pass  a  Loutre.     It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  species  of  craft  that  should  attempt  the  descent 

the  general  width  of  this  river.    That  part  of  it  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  transport  tbe 

between  the  falls  of  St.  Antony  and  the  Illinois  canoes  and  baggage  from  200  to  300  yards  over 

varies    from  300  to  900  yards,   and,   in  some  land.    On  reaching  the  Peckfigama  summit,  the 

instances,  exceeds  2000  yards ;  at  New  Orleans  channel  of  the  Mississippi  was  found  to  flow 

it  is  rather  less  than  1500  yards.    It  is  subject  more  directly  from  the  \v.,  with  a  comparatively 

to  periodical  inundations,  when  its  overflowing  sluggish  current.      But    the    most    disCtnctiTe 

waters  spread  over  the  valleys  on  hoth  sides  of  trait  of  this  part  of  the  river  v>jBa  found  to  oon- 

it,  to  an  extent  of  from  8 J  to  100  miles.    The  sist  of  a  series  of  extensive  savannahs,  througli 

country  for  30   miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  which  the  river  displays  itself  in  the  most  elabo- 

river,  as  far  as  the  head  called  Plaquemines,  is  rate  windings.    The  junction  of  the  Leech  Lake 

generally  a  low  marsh  without  trees,  unfit  for  branch  takes  place  at  this  plateau,  at  the  com- 

settlements  of  any  sort,  and.  excepting  some  fish-  puted  distance    of   55    n  iles  above   the  falls, 

ermen's  huts,  and  the  residence  of  the  pilots  After  passing  this  point,  the  course  of  the  river 

at  Baliz4,  no  huinan  habitation  is  seen.    At  New  is  again  generally  from  the  N^V.  about 45  miles» 

Orleans,  the   banks  of  the  Mississippi  are  en-  to  lake   Winnipeg,  a  handsome  body  of  clear 

riched  uith  the  most  luxuriant  and  finely  culti-  water,  estimated  to  be  10  m.  broad.   The  couise 

vated  plantations.     One  uf  the  most  dangerous  of  the  ascent  is  then  W.  for  about  50  miles,  at 

obstructions  in  the  river  arises  from  the  differ-  which  distance  the  river  is  found  expanded   into 

ent  and  fixed  positions  of  the  large  trees,  which  a  more  considerable  lake,  presenting  an  area  of 

are  constantly  precipitated  from  the  banks  into  limpid   water    of  perhaps    120  square     miles, 

the  water.    These,  by  means  of  their  roots,  be-  This  sheet,  which  has  subsequently  been   found 

come  firmly  fixed  in  the  beds  of  the  river,  and  it  to  be  the  largest  expansion  of  the  MississipiUp 

is  dangerous  for  boats  to  run  on  them.  is  since  denominated  Cass  Lake.     It   was  the 

The  question  as  to  the  true  source  of  this  highest  point  reached  by  this  party,  for,  as  the 
river  was  brought  into  discussion  at  the  same  waters  were  found  to  be  low,  it  was  necessary  to 
period  with  those  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia,  return  from  this  point.  Such  was  the  state  of 
which  were  resolved  by  the  expedition  of  Lewis  public  information  on  this  subject  in  1820. 
and  Clark,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jef-  In  1830,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  first  received  iostmc- 
ferson.  Immediately  after  the  acquisition  of  tions  to  renew  the  inquiry,  to  which  a  desire  to 
Louisiana,  the  American  government  sent  an  restore  peace  between  the  Chippewas  and  Sicnix 
officer,  with  a  suitable  body  of  men,  to  cleter-  further  stimulated  the  American  governmeot. 
mine  it.  Lieutenant  Pike,  who  was  selected  for  In  1831,  he  reached  the  upper  course  of  tbe  Mi»- 
this  service,  did  not,  however,  set  out  early  sissippi  from  lake  Superior  for  the  purpose ;  hut 
enough  in  the  season  (1805)  to  accomplish  the  the  waters  were  so  low,  that  it  was  found  im- 
object.  After  the  selection  and  purchase  of  the  possible  to  ascend  the  river.  In  1832,  the  ex- 
site  on  which  the  fort  near  the  falls  of  St.  An-  pedition  was  more  (ortunate.  From  Cass  LAlce, 
tony  is  now  situated,  he  encountered  delays  in  the  furthest  point  previously  attained,  they 
ascending  the  rapids  characteristic  of  that  part  passed  several  rapids  to  Lac  Travers,  about 
of  the  Mississippi.  Winter  overtook  him  before  20  m.  long,  and  6 or  7  m.  broad.  A  log^house>  osed 
reaching  the  junction  of  the  De  Corbeau.  He  as  a  winter  trading  camp,  stood  a  few  hundred 
prepared  for  its  severities  by  erecting  a  block  yards  northwardly ;  and  this  may  be  considered 
house  fur  the  security  of  his  provisions  and  men.  the  most  advanced  trading  location  on  the  main 
He  then  proceeded  with  a  small  detachment  on  waters  of  this  river.  Lac  Travers  is  separated  by 
snow  shoes  to  Sandy  Lake  and  Leech  Lake,  two  a  short  channel  from  a  bay  or  lake  of  moderate 
points  of  central  influence,  which  were  then  oc-  dimensions,  about  four  miles  above  which  the 
cupied  by  the  North-West  Fur  Company.    No  Mississippi  has  its  ultimate  forks  being  rotrmed 
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of  an  B.  and  W.  branch,  of  which  the  w.  branch  greatest  length  is  rrom  8B.  to  NW.,  with  a 
is  the  largest  and  longest.  The  guide  preferred  southern  prolongation,  or  bay,  which  receives  a 
the  B.  branch,  which  soon  expanded  into  a  small  brook.  The  waters  are  transparent  and  bright, 
lake,  denoted  Marquette,  and  not  far  above  into  and  reflect  a  foliage  produced  by  the  elm,  lynn, 
another  denoted  La  Salle;  on  leaving  the  latter,  maple,  and  cherry,  together  with  other  species 
the  »»treani  strikingly  diminished  in  volume,  with  more  abundant  in  northern  latitudes.  The  lake 
a  limited  depth,  and  a  vegetation  of  a  more  itself  is  of  irregular  form,  and  has  one  island ; 
decidedly  alpine  character.  About  four  miles  here  the  forest  trees  were  growing  promiscu- 
higher,  the  stream  expands  into  a  lake,  6  oi  ously  with  the  betula  and  spruce.  The  bones 
7  m.  in  length,  and  about  half  that  distance  in  of  nsh  and  of  tortoise,  found  at  the  locality 
width.  This  lake,  which  is  called  Kubbakunna,  of  former  Indian  camp  fires,  indicate  the 
the  Rest  in  the  Path,  presented  a  pleasing  as-  existence  o(  these  species  in  the  lake;  a  deer 
pect,  after  the  sombre  vegetation  they  had  was  seen  standing  on  the  margin  of  the  lake; 
passed  below.  The  course  of  this  branch  of  the  and  duck,  teal,  and  loon  abounded.  The  out- 
river  above  the  Kubbakunna  Lake  resembles  a  let  of  Itasca  Lake  is,  perhaps^  10  or  12  feet 
thread  wound  across  a  savannah  valley.  From  broad,  with  an  apparent  depth  of  12  or  18  inches, 
the  junction  of  the  Naiwa,  the  principal  tribu-  The  discharge  of  water  appears  to  be  copious, 
tary  of  this  fork,  the  channel  diminished  to  a  compared  to  its  inlet ;  springs  may,  however, 
good  sized  brook,  till  the  travellers  reached  produce  accessions  which  are  not  visible,  and 
UssawaLake,  which  is  the  recipient  of  two  brooks,  this  is  probable,  both  from  the  geological  cha- 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  this  fork  racter  of  the  country  and  the  transparency  and 
of  the  Mississippi.  coolness  of  the  water.    Tlie  height  of  this  lake 

The  exintenoe  of  this  branch  of  the  Missis-  above  the  sea  is  calculated  to  be  1500  feet, 
sippi  as  a  separate  river  has  hitherto  been  un-  its  length,  assuming  former  data  as  the  basis, 
known  in  our  geography.  Little  surprise  should  and  computing  it  through  the  Itascan  or  W.  fork, 
tiierefore  be  manifested,  that  the  latitude  of  the  may  be  placed  at  3160  miles.  Its  general  course, 
bead  of  this  stream  is  found  to  be  incorrect  in  ascending,  above  Cass  Lake  is  N.  of  W.  as  far 
Dearly  I^.  The  portage  from  the  B.  to  the  W.  as  Lac  Travers ;  then  8.  to  its  primary  forks, 
briiiich  of  the  river  is  estimated  to  be  6  m.,  which  is  continued,  following  up  the  b.  fork  to 
crossing  a  aeries  of  diluvial  sand  ridges,  which  Kubbakunna  Lake,  and  for  some  distance  fur- 
form  the  height  of  land  between  the  Missis-  ther.  It  then  varies  a  short  distance  N.  and 
»ippi  Valley  and  Red  river.  This  ridge  is  NW.,  then  sw.  and  s.,  and  finally  sw..  to  its 
locally  denominated  Hauteur  des  Terres,  where  main  source  in  Ussawa  Lake.  The  portage  thence 
it  is  crossed  in  passing  from  Lac  Plaie  to  Otter-  to  Itasca  Lake  is  W8W.  Both  these  lakes  ap- 
tail  Lake,  from  which  point  it  proceeds  north-  pear  to  rise  in  springs  on  the  height  of  land, 
ward,  separating  the  tributaries  of  the  river  De  They  are  separated  by  about  6  m.  of  country. 
Corbeau  from  those  of  Red  river.  It  finally  Their  position  is,  however,  shown  to  be  BW.,  and 
rabtends  both  'branches  of  the  Mississippi,  put-  not,  as  heretofore  supposed,  NW.  of  Cass  Lake : 
ting  out  a  spur  between  the  E.  and  W.  fork  they  are,  in  fact,  a  little  8.  of  IT.  from  Leech 
ivhich  intersects  the  portage,  crosses  the  w.  Lake,  which  is  placed  on  our  best  maps  in  47^. 
or  Itascan  fork  about  the  point  of  the  Kak&bi-  16'.  The  highest  northing  attained  by  the 
koDce  or  Little  Rock  Falls,  and,  joining  the  Mississippi  is  on  the  great  diluvial  plateau,  con- 
main  ridge,  passes  north-eastward fy  of  Lac  taining  the  contiguous  waters  of  Lakes  La 
Travers  and  Turtle  Lake,  when  it  is  again  en-  Salle,  Marquette,  and  Travers,  which  cannot 
countered  in  the  noted  porta^^  path  from  vary  more  than  a  few  minutes  from  48^*.  Thi.' 
Turtle  Lake  to  Red  Lake ;  it  is,  in  fine,  the  Mississippi  river  traverses  more  deCTees  of  lati- 
tabie  land  between  the  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay  tude  than  any  other  river  in  America,  and  per- 
and  the  Mexican  Golf.  It  also  gives  rise  to  the  haps  in  the  habitable  globe.  The  extremes  of 
remotest  tributaries  of  the  river  St.  Louis,  which  its  changes  in  climate  and  vegetable  productions 
passes  through  Lake  Superior,  and  its  connecting  are  consequently  verv  great.  Its  entire  course  is 
chain  may  be  considered  as  furnishing  the  head  at  length  known,  Balize  and  Itasca  Lake  being 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  table  land  is  its  extreme  points :  at  the  latter,  it  is  a  placid 
probably  the  highest  in  north-western  America  basin  of  transparent  spring  water ;  at  the  former, 
10  this  longitude.  "  Every  step  we  now  made,"  it  is  as  turbid  fis  earth  in  suspension  can  make 
nyn  Mr.  ^hoolcraft,  '*in  treading  these  eleva-  it,  and  carries  a  forest  of  floating  trees  on  its 
tions,  seemed  to  increase  the  ardour  with  which  bosom.  Below  the  junction  of  its  primary  forks 
we  were  carried  forward.  The  desire  of  reach-  it  expands,  at  very  unequal  distances,  into  eight 
iDj?  the  actual  source  of  a  stream  so  celebrated  sheets  of  clear  water,  each  of  which  has  features 
as  the  Mississippi,  a  stream  the  mouth  of  worthy  of  admiration  :  four  of  these,  Lac  Travers, 
which  bad  been  reached  a  century  and  a  half  Cass  Lake,  Winnepeg,  and  Lake  Pepin,  are 
before,  was,  perhaps,  predominant;  and  we  fol-  lakes  of  handsome  magnitude  and  striking  sce- 
lowed  our  guide  down  the  sides  of  the  last  ele-  '  nery.  The  number  of  its  tributaries  is  so  large, 
vation,  with  the  expectation  of  momentarily  that  it  would  furnish  a  labour  of  some  research 
teaching  the  goal  of  our  journey.  What  had  been  to  determine  it.  The  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  and 
long  sought,  at  last  appeared  suddenly.  On  the  Arkansas,  are  of  the  noblest  class.  The 
turning  out  of  a  thicket  into  a  small  weedy  broadest  parts  of  its  channel  lie  in  the  central 
opening,  the  cheering  sight  of  a  transparent  portions  of  its  valley ;  its  depth  is  great  in  all  its 
liody  of  water  burst  upon  our  view.  It  was  lower  parts,  increasing  as  it  flows  on  to  the 
Itasca  Lake,  the  source  of  the  Mississippi."  gulf,  and  its  general  descent  and  velocity  are 

Itasca  Lake,  the  Lac  la  Uiche  of  the  French,  such  as  to  appear  very  striking  characteristics, 

is,  in  every  respect,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water.  It  has  its  cataracts  in  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony 

7  or  8  miles  in  extent,  lying  among  hills  of  dilu-  and  Pukaigama,  and  in  numerous  lesser  leaps 

vial  formation,    sarmount^    with    pines.      Its  and  cascades,  where  its  current  is  tossed  into 

ScppLBHBNT.  Q 
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foam,  and  threatens  destruction  to  the  naviga-  100  feet,  and  extends  ^up  the  stream  for  a  mile: 

tton.  on  the  ri^ht  the  bluff  is  also  perpendicular  for 

The  travellers  having  gratified  their  curiosity  300  yards  above  the  falls.    For  90  or  100  yards 

in  Itasca  Lake,  prepared  to  descend  the  river,  from  the  left  cliff  the  water  falls  in  one  smooth 

Ten  feet,  in   most  places,  reached  from  bank  even  sheet,  over  a  precipice  of  at  least  80  feet 

to   bank   of   the    river,    and    the   depth    pro-  The  remaining  part  of  the  river  precipitatei 

bably  averaged  over  a  foot ;  the  water  was  not,  itself  with  a  more  rapid  current ;  but  being  re> 

however,  equally  distributed.      A  strong  and  ceived  as  it  falls  by  the  irregular  and  somewhat 

winding  channel  made  it  a  labour  of  active  projecting  rocks  below,  forms  a  splendid  mats 

watchfulness    for  the  canoe-men,  to  keep  the  of  perfectly  white  foam,  200  yards  in  length,  and 

frail  vessels  from  being  dashed  against  boulders,  80  in  perpendicular  elevation.    As  it  rises  from 

or  torn  in  pieces  by  falling  timber  or  overhang-  the  fall,  it  beats  with  fury  against  a  ledge  of 

ing  trees.  Chopping  with  the  axe  was  frequently  rocks  which  extend  across  the  river  at  150  yaids 

necessary  to  clear  the   passage,  and  no  small  from  the  precipice.    From  the  perpendicular 

labour   was  imposed    by  getting  through  the  cliff  on  the  N.,  to  the  distance  of  120  yards,  tbe 

drift  wo '3d,  piled  up  at  aim  st  every  sudden  rocks  rise  only  a  few  feet  above  the  water,  and 

bend.    They  were  rather  hurled  than  paddled  when  the  river  is  high,  the  stream  finds  a  cfaas- 

through  these  rapid  passes,  which  increased  in  nel  across  them  40  yards  wide,  and  near  the 

frequency  and  in  fury  as  they  advanced.     After  higher  parts  of  the  ledge,  which  then  rise  about 

beingdriven  down  about  12  miles  of  this  species  20  feet,  and  terminate  abruptly  within  80  «»  9U 

of  navigation,  the  river  displays  itself  in  a  savan-  yards  of  the  southern  side.     Between  them  and 

nah  valley  extending  8  or  9  miles.    Ic  then  nar-  the  perpendicular  cliff  on  the  s.,  the  whole  body 

rows,  and  enters  another  defile,  beset  with  an  of  water  runs  with  great  swiftnem.     At  the  dis- 

almost  continued  series  of  rapids.    The  second  tance  of  300  yards  from  the  same  ridge^  is  a 

series  of  rapids  is  followed  by  a  second  level,  second  abutment  of  solid  perpendicular   rock. 

or  plateau,  in  which  the  channel  assumes  a  width  about  60  feet  high,  projecting  134  yards  into 

nearly  or  quite  double  to  that  which  it  present  son  the  river.    After  leaving  this,  the  Missouri  again 

the  rapids.    On  this  level,  the  Cano  river  comes  spreads  itself  to  its  usual  width  of  300  yards." 
in,  as  a  tributary,  on  the  right  shore.    The  vo-        From  the  falls  captain  Lewis  directed  his 

lume  of  water  is  perceptibly  increased   by  it.  course  8W.  up  the  river.     After  passing  one  oon- 

This  plateau  may  extend  9  miles,   it  is  succeeded  tinued  rapid,  and   three  small  cascades,  each 

by  rapids  of  a  milder  character.    The  Piniddi-  three  or  four  feet  high,  he  reached,  at  the  dis- 

win,  is  a  tributary  from  the  left,  having  its  origin  tance  of  five  miles,  a  second  fall.    The  rirer  is 

in  a  lake,  and  entering  the  Mississippi  amidst  an  about  400  yards  wide,  and,  for  the  di^tasoe  of 

extensive  marsh  of  rice,  reeds,  and  rushes,  which  300,  throws  itself  over  to  the  depth  of  19  feet, 

give  it  rather  the  iappearance  of  a  marsh  than  and  so  irregularly,  that  he  gave  it  the  name  of 

a  lake.    It  is,  however,  called   Lac  la  Folle.  the  Crook«l  Falls.     From  the  southern  shore 

This  spot  was  estimated  to  be  104  miles  below  it  extends  obliquely  upwards,  about  150  yards, 

Itasca  Lake,  and  about  20  m.  more  brought  the  and  then  forms  an  acute  angle  downwards,  nearly 

travellers  once  more  to  the  junction  of  the  two  to  the  commencement  of  four  small  islands  close 

branches,  after  a  perilous  but  successful  enter-  to  the  northern  side.     From  the  perpendtcnlar 

prise.  pitch  to  these  islands,  a  distance  of  more  than 

MISSOURI,  the  largest  river  in  N.  America.  100  yards,  the  water  glides  down  a  sloping:  rock. 

United  States.    Its  course  was  but  little  known,  with  a  velocity  almost  equal  to  that  of  its  fell. 

until  it  was  explored  in  1804,  1805,  and  1806,  Above  this  fall  the  river  bends  suddenly  to  the 

by  captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  who  sailed  up  the  northward.    While  viewing  this  place,  captain 

river  to  its  source,  and  having  crossed  the  Rocky  Lewis  heard  a  loud  roar  above  him,  and  crossii^ 

Mountains,  descended  the  Columbia  to  the  Pa-  the  point  of  a  hill  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  he 

cific  ocean.    At  the  distance  of  2858  miles  from  saw  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  natuie. 

the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  with  the  Missis-  The  whole  Missouri  is  suddenly  stopped  by  one 

sippi,  the  former  is  divided  into  three  branches,'  shelving  rock,  which,  without  a  smgle   nicbe. 

called   by  captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Jeffer-  and  with  an  edge  as  straight  and  regular  as  if 

son*s,Maddison's,  and  Gallatin's,  rivers.    Having  formed  by  art,  stretches  itself  from  one  side  of 

ascended  the  most  northern  of  these  branches,  the  river  to  the  other,  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 

namely.  .Jefferson's  river,  24S  miles,  the  party  mile.  Over  this  the  water  precipitates  itself  in  an 

reached  the  extreme  navigable  point  of   the  uninterrupted  sheet,  to  the  perpendicular  depth 

Missouri,  making  the  total  distance  to  which  of  50  feet,  whence,  dashing  against  the  locky 

they  had  navigated   its  waters  3098  miles,  of  bottom,  it  rushes  rapidly  down,  leaving  behind 

which  429  lay  within  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  a  spray  of  the  purest  foam  across  the  river. 

The  navigation  of  the  Missouri  to  the  falls,  a  Not  far  from  this  there  is  another  fall  across 

distance  of  2575  miles,  may  be  generally  deemed  the  whole  river  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  which 

good.    Its  difficulties  arise  from  its  falling  banks,  has  a  descent  of  14  feet,  though  the  prrpsuji- 

timber  imbedded  in  the  mud  of  its  channel,  its  cular  pitch  is  only  six  feet.    From  this  spot  the 

sand-bars  and  rapids,  and  the  steady  rapidity  of  river  is  one  constant  succession  of  rapids  aad 

its  current,  which  runs  frequently  from  six  to  small  cascades,  at  every  one  of  which  the  bluffs 

seven  miles  an  hour.    All  these,  however,  may,  grow  longer,  or  the  bed  of  the  river  becomes 

to  a  certainty,  be  overcome  by  using  the  neces-  more  on  a  level  with  the  plains.    At  the  dcstamse 

sary  precautions.    But  the  falls  entirely  interrupt  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  is  another  cataract  of 

the  navigation  of  the  river.    Captain  Lewis  thus  26  feet    The  river  is  here  600  yards  wide ;  but 

describes  the  appearance  of  these  stupendous  the  descent  is  not  immediately  perpend ica1ar« 

falls.    **  The  river,  immediately  at  its  cascade,  though  the  river  falls  generally  with  a  reynilar 

is  300  yards  wide,  and  is  pressed  in  by  a  per-  and  smooth  sheet ;  for  about  one  third  of  tiie 

piendicular  cliff  on  the  left,  which  rises  to  about  descent  a  rock  protrudes  to  a  small  distance. 
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receives  the  water  in  its  pfiswage,  aiid  given  it  a  to  the  Hudson   and  the  Atlantic.    The  entire 

conre.    Above  the  falls  the  current  of  the  river  extent  of  what  is  called  the  basin  of  this  great 

is  frequently  interrupted  by  shoals  and  rapids ;  system  of  rivers,  or  of  the  countries  which  they 

and  as  it  tssaes  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  water^  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Darby  at  1,099,000 

its  banks   are  shut  in  on  both  sides  for  more  square  miles. 

than  five  miles  by  the  most  tremendous  rocks,  MISTELBACH,  town,  empire  Austria,''dist. 

which  rise  perpeqdicularly  from  the  water^s  edge  Lower  Austria,  situate  on  the  Zaya ;  24  m.  NE. 

to  the  height  of  nearly  1200  feet,  and  form  a  of  Vienna.    Pop.  3000. 

Host  sublime  and  extraordinary  spectacle.  MITENDA  KAT,   tn.  Afghanistan,  situated 

The  banks  of  the  Missouri  are  alternately  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.    Lat.  2B.  35.  N. 

woods  and  prairies.'   The  hif<her  the  river  is  the  Long.  70.  15.  b.    At  this  place  the  Indus   is 

nore  common  are  the  prairies   around.    The  joined  by  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  in  one  stream, 

laads  on  the  ^  banks  are  excellent,  and  when  named  the  Punjnud. 

cultivated,  are  capable  of  yielding  abundantly  MITIARO,  island,  S.  Pacific  ocean,  one  of  the 

all  the  productions  of  the  temperate,  and  some  Herveylslands.    See  Hkrvby  Isulnds,  p.  172. 

of  warmer  climates.    Clay  fit  for  making  bricks  MITTEN WALD,  tn.  Germany,  cap.  of  the  co. 

is  common.    There  are  also  to  be  found,  on  the  of  Werdenfels,  kinp:d.  Bavaria,  situate  on  the 

baaks  of  the  rivers,  many  springs  of  salt  water,  Isar ;  13  m.  nnw.  of  Innspruck.    Pop.  1800. 

which  will  yield  more  than  sofficient  salt  for  the  MITTERBURG^  tn.  Austria,  kingd.  Illyria  ; 

coDBumptioD  of  the  country,  when  it  shall  become  30  m.  SB.  of  Trieste.    Pop.  1 650.    Lat.  45. 23.  N. 

iohabited.  Saltpetre  is  found  in  great  abundance  Long.  14.  7.  b. 

ia  numberless  caves  which  are  met  with  along  MlTTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Penkridge, 

the  banks  of  the  river.  The  shores  are  generally  B.  div.  hund.  Cuttlestone,  co.  Stafford.    Pop. 

ealcareoos.    There  is  found  one  also  which  is  with  par.     Penkridge  (P.  T.  131). "' 

peculiar  to  the  banks  of  the  Missouri.    It  is  of  MlTTON,  Upper,  ham.  England,  par.  Har- 

a  bbod  red  colour,  compact,  and  soft  under  the  tlebury,  lower  div.  hund.  Halfshire,  co.  Worces- 

chisel.    it  hardens  in  the  air,  and  is  susceptible  ter.    Acres,  180.    keal  crop.  £494.     Pop.  202. 

of  the  most  beautiful  polish.    There  are  also  Kidderminster  (F,  T.  126). 

quarries  of  marble  streidced  with  red,  and  in  MOATE-GREENOGUE,  town,  Ireland,  par. 

many  parts  appearances  of  coal,  or  carbonated  Killeleagh,  bar.  Clonlonan,  co.  Westmeath,  prov. 

wood,  and  pumice  stone.    The  coal  is  of  a  good  Leioster.     Pop.   1785.     Dublin,  66  m.     Four 

quality,  and  when  burnt,  affords  a  hot  and  annual  fairs. 

lasting  fire,  emitting  very  little  smoke  or  flame.  MOCHA,  the  principal  port  in  the  Red  Sea, 

The  plains  which  lie  along  this  river  are  covered  frequented  by  Europeans,  in  that  part  of  Arabia 

with  large  herds  of  deer,  elk,  buffaloe,  and  num-  called  Yemen,  about  40  miles  to  the  N.  of  the 

bets  of  antelopes.    There  are  also  great  numbers  Strait  of  Bab-el-mandeb.    Mocha  is  situated  on 

of  white  and  brown  bears,  which  are  exceedingly  the  margin  of  a  dry  sandy  plain.    It  is  built  close 

ferocious,  and  rather  attack  than  avoid  a  man.  to  the  shore,  between  two  points  of  land  which 

The  MisBOuvi  affords  the  best  route  which  project  and  form  a  bay.  Vessels  drawing  from 
exists  in  that  direction  across  the  American  con-  10  to  12  feet  water  may  anchor  within  this  bay, 
tioeot.  From  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi  at  about  a  mile  from  the  town  ;  but  large  ships 
to  the  great  falls,  the  distance  is  2575  miles ;  anchor  without  the  bay  in  the  roads,  in  five  or 
thence  by  land,  passing  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  seven  fathoms  water — the  grand  mosque  bearing 
loanavigablepartof  the Kooskooske, 340 miles;  BSB.,  and  the  fort  to  the  8.  of  the  town  sbB., 
to  the  junction  of  the  Kooskooske  with  Lewis's  distant  aboufr  two  miles  from  the  shore.  The 
river,  73  miles ;  from  thence  to  the  junction  of  coffee  of  Mocha  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
Lew»'s  river  with  the  Columbia,  154  miles;  and  of  the  finest  quality.  It  is  not  possible  to  form 
from  thence  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  413  miles ;  any  very  accurate  estimate  of  the  quantity  ex- 
making  the  total  distance  from  the  confluence  ported  ;  but  it  may  be  taken  at  10^000  tons  per 
ef  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  to  the  discharge  ann.,  or  perhaps  more.  The  greater  portion  is 
of  the  Columbia  in  the  Pacific  ocecm,  3555  miles,  sent  to  Djidda  and  Suez  ;  but  there  is  a  pretty 
Before  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  with  the  large  export  to  Bombay,  and  other  parts  of 
Mississippi,  it  receives  the  Keheetsa,  or  Yellow-  India,  whence  some  is  sent  to  Europe  :  occa- 
•totte,  nearly  2000  miles  long ;  the  Platte,  also  sionally,  however,  the  exports  from  Mocha  and 
about  2000  miles ;  the  Cheyenne,  800 ;  the  Kan-  Hodeida,  direct  for  Europe,  are  ve^  consider- 
sas,  1500 ;  the  Grand  River,  600  :  the  Great  able.  The  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  civet,  met  with 
Osage,  the  Little  Missouri,  and  the  Grept  Sioux,  at  Mocha,  are  brought  from  the  oppostite  coast 
Below  the  junction,  the  Mississippi  receives  the  of  Abyssinia ;  whence  are  also  brought  slaves. 
White  River,  700  miles;  the  Arkansas,  2173;  ghee,  &c.  In  the  foreign  trade  of  Mocha  it  is 
Red  River,  1450.  It  is  an  important  circum-  much  safer  to  deal  with  the  Banians,  than  with 
stance,  that  all  the  rivers  of  this  grand  system  either  Turks  or  Arabs.  Europeans  pay.  a  duty 
■re  navigable  almost  to  their  source.  The  Mis-  of  three  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  goods  im- 
siasippi  itself  is  navigable  to  the  Falls  of  St.  ported  by  them  from  Europe,  India,  or  China ; 
Anthony,  upwards  of  1500  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  duty  being  levied  on  the  amount  of  the  sales. 
and  vessels  of  300  tons  can  ascend  400  miles.  The  buyer  pays  brokerage,  cooiey,  and  boat  hire. 
The  Missouri  is  also  navigable,  though  with  All  kinds  of  foreign  goods  are  sold  on  credit, 
some  impediments,  while  the  Ohio,  and,  gene-  and  the  payment  is  made  in  three  instalments, 
JvHy,a]l  the  other  rivers,  are  navigable  for  boats  or  at  a  certain  day,  according  as  may  have  been 
at  least,  nearly  to  their  source.  It  has,  there-  agreed  on.  Cofl'ee  is  always  paid  for  in  ready 
fore,  been  calculated,  that  tliere  exists  in  this  money.  On  the  sale  of  other  goods,  the  produce 
legion  an  4nland  navigation  of  23,000  miles,  of  the  country,  a  credit  is  given  ;  or  if  ready 
having  an  outlet,  by  the  Mississippi,  into  the  money  is  paid  a  discount  is  allowed  at  the  rate 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  by  canals^^recently  formed,  of  nine  per  cent.    When  goods  are  discharging, 

Q  2 
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the  master  must  furnish  the  custom-house  officer  regular'  and   uninterrupted  connnercial   iotei^ 

with  a  manifest,  or  account  of  the  marks,  uum-  course  with  Europe.    According  to  lieuteoaat 

bere,  and  contents  of  each  package.     He  then  Arlett,  on  hi8  recent  survey  of  the  coast  of  Africa, 

opens  two  or  three  bales,  taken  at  random,  and  it  contains  about  9500  inhabitants,  rather  morr 

if  they  correspond  with  the  account  delivered,  than  4000  of  whom  are  Jews ;  these  last  inhabit 

no  further  eiamination  is  made ;  but  if  they  do  a  quarter  of  the  town  separated  by  a  wall  from 

not  correspond,  the  whole  bales  are  opened,  and  that  of  the  Moors,  whose  portion  is  called  the 

double  duty  is  charged  upon  the  excess.    The  Citadel.    The  whole  of  the  faborioua  work  in 

quantities  being  thus  ascertained,  their  value  is  the  town  and  port  is  performed  by  Jews ;  aod 

learned  from  the  account  of  sales  rendered  by  the  domestic  servants  are  all  Jews  or  Jewesses, 

the  seller,  and  the  duty  charged  accordingly.  Much  of  the  trade  of  the  place  is  also  iu  theii 

In  this  respect  there  is  nothing  to  object  to  at  hands  ;  and.  owing  to  certain  exemptions  from 

Mocha ;  but  a  good  deal  of  extortion  is  practised  duty,  they  are  enabled  to  undersell  the  Earopean 

in  the  exaction  of  port-charges,  presents,  &c.,  traders.    The  principal  exports  are  wool,  gum. 

which  may,  however,  be  defeated   by  pro|)er  wax,  hides,  skms,  almonds,  honey,  ostrich  fea> 

firmness.    The  port-charges  on  bhips,  or  three-  ^  thers,  and  gold  dust    Imports ;  iron,  hardwares, 

mast  vessels,  may  amount  to  abouf  400  Mocha  and  cotton  good^     Formerly  there  was  a  great 

dollars,  and  those  on  brigs  to  abuut  half  as  much,  want  of  water,  as  the  river  is  a  mile  and  a  half 

Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  but  water  is  distant ;  but  the  present  emperor  ban  built  ao 

dear;  that  in  tne  vicinity  being  brackish  and  aqueduct,  which  conveys  the  stream  to  several 

unwholesome,  whatever  is  used  fur  drinking,  by  large  tanks  built  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 

all  but  the  poorest  persons,  is  brought  from  One  of  these  is  exceedingly  convenient  for  ves- 

Mosa,  about  20  .miles  off.     Fish   is  abundant  sels  watering,  being  situated  close  to  a  jetty, 

and  cheap,  but  not  very  ^ood.  inside  the  fortified  bridge,  where  boats  may  fill, 

MOCKERN,  to.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  situate  towards  high  water,  perfectly  sheltered  from  all 

on  the  Ehle ;   18  m.  B.  of  Magdeburg.     Pop.  winds.    The  market  is  excellent.    The  price  of 

1200.  beef  is  regulated  every  day  by  an  olfioer  ap- 

MOCURRY,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Moynarty,  bar.  pointed  to  superintend  the  market;  provisions 

Scarewalsh,  co.  Wexford,  prov.  I^inster.     Pop.  of  all  sorts,  including  fish,  poultry,  and  ^me, 

with  par.     Enniscorthy  (p.  T.  82).    Three  ann.  are  abundant  and  cheap,  as  are  also  froit  and 

fairs.  vegetables.    The  latter  consist  of  pomegranates, 

MODIGLIANA,  town,  Italy,  prov.  Florence,  melons,  figs,  tomatas,  and  peas.    Where  saod 

grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  situation  the  Marzeno ;  does  not  predominate,  the  soil  in  the  neighboor- 

40  m.  NR.  of  Florence.    Pop.  2000.  hood  is  a  tenacious  clay  of  a  fertile  quality.    It 

MODRYDD,  or  Bodriiyoo,  ham.  Great  Bri-  is  in  part  cultivated,  chiefly  under  barley  and 

tain,  par.   Llan  Spydydd,  hund    Defvnoc,  co.  millet,  and  it  is  elsewhere  covered  with  broom, 

Brecon,  S.  Wale«i.    Heal  prop.  £912.    Pop.  IGO.  which  grows  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  under 

Brecon  (P.  T.  171).  which  strong  grass  is  not  deficient,  though  the 

MOGACM,  tn.  Hindoostan,  kingd.  Ava;  B.  of  herbage  is  of  a  coarse  kind.    The  trees  are  a 

Assam,  and  N.  of  Ava.    Lat.  25.  0.  n.    Long,  dwarf  cedar,  and  the  argali,  or  wild  olive,  which 

96.  15.  B.    About  20  miles  W.  of  the  Irawaddy.  produces  an  oil  of  a  disagreeable  flavour.     The 

MOGGERH ANGER,    ham.    England,    par.  sea  abounds  with   varieties  of  excellent   fish. 

Blunham,  hund.  Wixamtree,  CO.  Bedford.     Real  The  latitude  of  the  British  consul's  house  b 

prop.  £2792.   Pop.  381.    Biggleswade  (P.  T.  45).  31.  30.  N.   Long.  9.  47.  W. ;  variation,  19.  30.  W. 

MOGGLINGEN,  vil.  Germany*  kingd.  Wir-  From  its  flat  roof  the  highest  snowy  peak  of  the 

temberg;  8  ro.  E.  of  Gemund.     Pop.  1400.  Atlas,  bearing  8.  45.  B.,  was  distinctly  visible. 

MOGODOR,  MoGODORR,  or  Mooador,  sea-  The  roadstead,  during  the  winter,  can  scarcely 

port-tn.  empire  Morocco.    It  was  built  by  Sidi  be  considered  tenable ;  and  even  in  the  summer 

Mohammed   in  1760,  and  takes  the  name  by  the  strong  NB.  winds  which  prevail  cause  a  very 

which  it  is  known  to  Europeans  from  the  adja-  disagreeable  sea.     A  westerly  wind  throws  a 

cent  sanctuary  of  Sidi  Mogodol.     It  stands  on  a  heavy  swell  into  the  harbour  ;  but  it  is  not 

low  sandy  spot,  which  terminates  towards  the  unsafe.    The  channel  to  the  landing  place  ii 

sea  in  rocks;  during  high  water  springs,  the  sea  intricate,  but  a  stranger  will  experience  do  diffi- 

flows  quite  round  the  town,  leaving  at  all  times  culty  who  refers  to  the  plan  of  the  port.    The 

a  swamp  at  the  back  of  it.    The  town  is  of  a  harbour  is  farmed  by  the  island  Mogodor,  which 

very  irreguTar  form,  encompassed  bv  a  wall,  with  lies  about  one-third  of  a  mile  to  the  southward 

flanking  batteries  at  each  angle ;  there  is  a  line  of  the  po^nt  on  which  the  town  stands.    The 

of  heavy  guns  on  that  part  of  the  wall  fronting  island  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  by  one 

the  sea,  and  a  battery  at  the  sea-gate.    The  quarter   broad.    A  battery  at  each  end  com- 

fortiflcations  were  constructed  by  Genoese  engi-  mands  the  entrance,  and  one  on  the  inner  side 

ueers,  and  though  full  of  guns  of  large  calibre,  of  the  island  protects  the  harbour.    The  small 

are  not  strong,  the  walls  being  slight,  and  the  stream  of  Wad  El  Gh*ored   falls  into  the  sea 

embrasures  very  close  together.   The  streets  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  b.  of  the  town, 
laid  out  in  right  lines,  but  are  unpaved  and  very        MOGULSERAI,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.Malwa. 

narrow,  and  the  houses,  though  lofty  and  re-  Lat.  24.  1 7.  N.    Long.  11,  37.  B. 
gular,  have  a  sombre  appearance,  there  being        MOHLI,  vil.  Switzerland,  canton  Aargau ; 

few  windows  towards  the  street     There  is  a  2^  m.  B.  of  Rheinfelden.     Pop.  1400. 
handsome  market-place,  surrounded  with  piazzas,        MQH  RING  EN,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Wirtom- 

and  the  public  buildings  have  a  neat  appear-  berg.     Pop.  1800. 

ance.    The  situation  is,  however,  in  many  re-        MOIIRINGEN,  tn.  E.  Prussia,  gov.  Kdniga- 

spects,  ill  chosen.    The  immediate  neighbour-  berg;  58  m.  88W.  of  Konigsberg.     Pop.  1900. 

hood   is  an  ab.solute  desert.    Mogodor  is  now  Lat.  53.  51.  n.    Long.  19.  56.  B. 
the  only  port  in  the  empire  that  maintains  a        MOIRANS,  tn.  France,  depart  Isere,  prov. 
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Dauphiny,  situate  on  tlie  Morge :  15  m.  NNE.    particularly  from  Moldavia.    Now  that  the  prin- 
o(  St.  Marcellin.    Pop.  2000.  cipalities  are  subject  to  regular  governmeots, 

MOISDON  LA  RIVIERE,  tn.  France, depart,  and  that  a  market  has  been  opened  for  their 
Loire  Inferieure,  prov.  Brittany  ;  34  m.  NE.  of  products,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  will 
Nantes.    ,Pop.  1800.  rapidly  improve..    The  principal  articles  of  ex- 

MOISSA.C,  tn.  France,  depart.  Puy  de  Dome,  port  from  Galacz  are  wheat,  of  which  the  quan* 
prov.  Auvergne.    Pop.  1800.  '  tity  might  be  indefinitely  increased,  tallow,  hides, 

MOJOPAHIT, city,  island  Java,dist.Wisraba;  live  cattle,  salt,  butter,  wool,  &c. ;  and  to  these 
33  m.  8W.  from  Surabaya.  Lat.  7.31.  8.  LoAg.  might  be  added  timber,  flax  and  hemp,  caviar, 
1 12.  24.  B.  It  is  now  in  ruins ;  several  gateways,  &c.  But,  if  the  navigation  be  improved,  which 
the  palace,  remains  of  temples,  &c,  composed  it  seems  all  but  certain  will  be  the  case,  Brailoff 
uf  burned  bricks,  are  still  visible  ;  hut  the  and  Galacz  will  become  dep6ts  for  the  products 
country  in  general  is  completely  covered  with  a  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary.  The  imports 
stately  forest  of  teak  trees.  The  walls  of  a  tank,  consist  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  pro- 
12  feet  high,  of  burned  bricks,  1000  feet  long  ducts,  cotton,  iron  and  hardware,  oil  and  olives, 
by  600  broad,  are  still  quite  perfect,  but  its  area  rice,  soap,  spices,  &c. ;  at  present,  however,  they 
in  1831  was  one  rich  sheet  of  rice  cultivation,  are  quite  inconsiderable,  compared  to  what  they 
The  ruins  cover  several  square  miles,  and  are  would  be  were  civilization  extended  in  the  coun- 
p^rticularly  distinguished  as  being  principally,  tries  adjacent  to  the  Lower  Danube,  and  still 
if  not  wholly,  of  burned  bricks.  more  so,  were  it  to  become  the  great  highway  for 

MOLDAUTEIN,  tn.  Austrian  empire,  kingd.    the  convevance  of  foreign  products  to  Hungary. 
Bohemia,  on  the  Moldau ;  58  m.  8.  of  Prague.        MOLE^CROFT,    tnshp.  England,    par.  St. 
Pop.  2200.  John,  in  the  libs,  of  the  tn.  uf  Beverley,  co. 

MOLDAVIA.    This  principality,  or  province    York,  E.  riding.     Real  prop.  £3529.     Pop.  124. 
of  European  Turkey,  together  with  Wallachia,    Beverley  (P*  T*  183). 

both  l^ing  on  the  s.  of  the  Danube,  forms  an        MOLINARA,tn.  Italy,  prov.  Principato  Ultra, 
extensive  region,  about  360  miles  in  length  and     kingd.  Naples.     Pop.  2100. 
150  in  breadth,  presenting  a  similar  aspect  and        MOLL,  dist.  (formerly  parochial)  Scotland, 
character.    They  compose  a  vast  plain,  reaching    par.  MorebaUle,  sh.  Roxburgh.    Pop.  with  par. 
from  the    river    to  the  southern  and   eastern    Kelso  (P.  T.  42). 

boundaries  of  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  MOLLEN,  tn.  kingd.  Denmark,  duchy  of 
plains  in  Moldavia  are  covered  with  almost  in-  Lauenburg,  situate  on  the  Steckenitz ;  6  m.  8. 
numerable  stagnant  pools,  which  communicate    of  Lubeck.    Pop.  1600. 

to  the  air  pestilential  qualities.  The  climate  is  MOLOGA,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov.  Jaros- 
Aobject  to  singular  variations:  in  summer  ex-  lav,  situate  on  the  Mologa,  where  it  falls  into 
tremely  hot ;  while  in  winter,  under  a  latitude  the  Wolga.  Pop.  2000.  Lat.  o8.  0.  N.  Long, 
of  the  8.  of  France,  the  Danube  is  for  six  weeks    38.  22.  B. 

of  the  yeat  so  completely  frozen  as  to  bear  the  MOLWITZ,  vil.  Prussia,  princip.  Brieg,  prov. 
heaviest  carriages.  The  soil,  where  not  actually  Lower  Silesia ;  23  m.  88W.  of  Breslaw.  It  is 
inundated,  is  ezceedinglv  productive.  Wheat  is  famous  for  a  victory  gained  by  the  Prussians 
raiaed  of  excellent  quality ;  but  the  Turks  have  over  the  Austrians  in  1741. 
imposed  restrictions  on  the  disposal  t>r  it,  and  MOMBOYER,  tn.  France,  depart  Charente, 
the  occupation  of  pasturage  is  preferred.  The  prov.  Santoene  and  Angoumois.  Ppp.  1700. 
peasantry  are  a  laborious,  oppressed  race,  of  MONASTIER,  tn.  France,  depart.  Upper 
"imple  habits,  and  living  in  rude  abodes.  They  Loire,  prov.  Languedoc;  12  m.  S8B.  of  Le  Puy. 
Are  of  low  stature,  weak,  with  light  silky  hair.    Pop.  1800. 

and  mostly  dressed  in  sheepskins.    The  body        MONBAZILLAC,  tn.  France,  depart.  Dor- 
of  the  people  are  of  the  Greek  nation  and  faith  ;    dogne,  prov.  Guyenne.     Pop.  1500. 
aod  in  these  countries  the  Greeks  first  raised        MONBELLET,    tn.   France,  depart.   Saone 
the  standard  of  independence ;  they  experienced    and    Loire,   prov.  Burgundy,   near  the  Saone ; 
for  some  time  a  gleam  of  success,  but  their    11  m.  N.  of  Macon.     Pop.  1300. 
efforts  were   speedily  and  completely  crushed.        M  ON  BON,   tn.   France,    depart.   Dordogne, 
"Hie  cities  in  this  region  are  large  and  rude.    prov.  Guyenne.     Pop.  1500. 
''avj,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  is  situated  in        MONBREHAIN,  vil.  France,  depart.  Aisne, 
theiuterior  of  the  country,  amid  a  marshy  dis-    prov.  Isle  of  France.     Pop.  1200. 
trirt,  which  renders  it  unhealthy.    Galacz,  at        MONCAO,  tn.  Portugal,  prov.  Entre  Minho 
the  janctioD  of  the  Danube  and  the  Sigeth.  car-    e  Douro,  situate  on  the  Minho.    Pop.  1200. 
nes  on  most  of  the  trade,  and  might  attain  con-        MONCEAU,  tn.  France,  depart.  Correze,  prov. 
kiderable  importance  if  the  navigation  of  the    Limousin,  situate  on  the  Dordogne;  20  m.  b.  uf 
former  river  were  made  free.    See  Galacz.    In    Brives.     Pop.  1500. 

the  large  cities,  according  to  Mr.  Walsh,  Eu-  MONCLAR,  tn.  France,  depart.  Lot  and 
ropean  and  Oriental  costumes  and  manners  unite  Garonne,  prov.  Guyenne;  10  m.  WNW.  of  Ville- 
in nearly  equal  proportions.  The  people  are  neuve  d'Agen.  Pop.  2000. 
cbthcd  hair  in  hats  and  shoes,  half  in  calpacs  MONCONTOUR,  tn.  France,  depart.  Cotes 
*nd  pelisses;  the  carriages  are  driven  as  often  du  Nord,  prov.  Brittany;  13  m.  8.  of  St.  Brieux. 
hybaffaloea  as  by  horses.    The  nobles  live  in    Pop.  1700. 

extravagance  and  dissipation,  while  the  people  MONCORNET,  tn.  France,  depart.  Aisne, 
tre  plunged  in  poverty.  Nevertheless  Moldavia  prov.  Isle  of  France,  situate  on  the  Serre;  1^  m. 
J|h1  Wallachia  are  very  productive  provinces,  8B.  of  Vervins.  Pop.  1300. 
neing  fruitful  both  in  com  and  cattle.  From  MONCORVO,  tn.  Portugal,  prov.  Tras  os 
<>0,000  to  80,000  head  of  cattle  are  annually  Montes,  near  the  Douro ;  55  m.  8bW.  of  Bra- 
fattened  for  sale  in  the  two  principalities.  Nu-  ganza.  Pop.  1300. 
nwoos  herds  are  annually  sent  into  Austria^        MONCRIVELLO,  tn.   Italy,  prov.  Vercelli, 
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inteodency  Novara,  kingd.  Pietlmont  and  Sar-  MONS,  vil.  France,  depart.  I nd re  and  Loire, 

dinia.     Pop.  2300.  prov.  Touraioe,  near  the  Indre.    Pop.  1500. 

MONDIONDE,  vil.  France,  depart.  Lower  MONSDORF,  tn   Prussia,  prov.  Cleves  aod 

Pyrenees,  prov.  Beam.    Pop.  1200.  Berf^.     Pop.  1700. 

MONDRAGONE,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Terra  di  MONSEGUR,  tn.  France,  depart.  Gironde, 

Lavoro,  kingd.  Naples ;  23  m.  NW.  of  Naples,  prov.  Guyenne,  situate  on  the  Drot ;  32  m.  s£. 

Pop.  1800.    It  is  noted  for  its  marble  quarries  of  Bourdeaux.     Pop.  1500. 

and  mines  of  sulphur.  MONS  EN  PEVELLE,  tn.  France,  depart. 

MONE\.  vil.  and  chap.  Ireland,  par.  Ennis-  North,  prov.  Flanders;  6  m.  NNB.  of  Doua;. 

macsaint,    bar.  Magheraboy,   co.    Fermanagh,  Pop.  1200. 

prov.  Ulster.    Pop.  with  par.    Churchill  (P.  T.  MONTABAUR,  tn.' Germany,  duchy  Nassaa; 

112).    Three  annual  fairs.     Here  are  excellent  14  m.  B.  of  Coblentz.    Pop.  1700. 

quarries  of  lime  and   freestone,  with  beds  of  MONTARIN,  vil.  France,  depart.  Gard,  prov. 

rich  marl. .  Lani^nedoc;  12  m.  N.  of  Nismes.    Pop.  15CN>. 

MONESTIER,  tn.  France,  depart. Tarn,  prov.  MONTASTRUC,  tn.  France,  depart.  Upper 

Languedoc,  situate  on  the  Ceron  ;  11  m.  N.  of  Garonne,  prov.  Languedoc;  12  m.  NB.  of  Tou- 

Alby.     Pop.  1300.  louse.    Pop.  1200. 

MONEYG AL,  post-tn.  Ireland,  pf  r.  Temple-  MONTAUD,  tn.  France,  depart  Arriege,  pror. 

harry,  bar.  ClonliHk.  King's  County,  prov.  Lein-  Co.Foix;  12  m.  NW.  of  Mirepoix.    Pop.  1300.— 

ster.     Pop.  379.     Dublin,  84  m.  Montaudy    tn.  depart.   Loire,  prov.  Lyonnois ; 

MONEYMORE,  or  Monimors,  vil.  Ireland,  9  m.  8.  of  St.  Etienne.     Pop.  2600. 

par.Oranmore,  bar.  Dunkellin,  CO.  Galway,  prov.  MONTAULT,   tn.   France,  depart.   Laodei, 

Connaught.    Pop.  with  par.    Oranmore  (P.  T.  prov.  Gascony,  on  the  Adour ;  6  m.  W8W.  of  St. 

127).  Sever.     Pop.  1500. 

MONFAUCON,tn.  France,  depart  Lot,  prov.  MONTBELLET,  vil.  France,  depart  Saoiie 

Guyenne,  on  the  Fecan ;  8  m.  SB.  of  Gouidon.  and  Loire,  prov.  Burgundy;  11  m.  M.  of  Maoca. 

Pop.  1900.  Pop.  1700. 

MONGIE,  tn.  France,  depart.  Puy  de  Dome,  MONTBOISSIERS,  vil.  France,  depart  Pay 

prov.  Auvergne;  25  m.  8B.  of  Clermont.    Pop.  de  Dome,  prov.  Auvergne;  14  m.  8B.  of  Issoire. 

1200.  Pop.  1600. 

MONGUILLEM,  tn.  France,  depart  Gers,  MONTBRUN,tn.  France,  depart  Two  Sevres, 

prov.  Gascony,  situate  on  the  Midouxe;   17  m.  prov.  Poitou;  6  m.  B.  of  Thouars.    Pop.  1300. 

B.  of  Mont  de  Marsan.     Pop.  1400.  MONTCHAMPS,    tn.   France,  depart  Cal- 

MONHEIM,  tn.  Germany,  kin^d.  Bavaria;  vados,   prov.   Normandy;   11  m.  NB.  of  Vire. 

56  m.  NNW.  of  Munich.    Pop.  1400.  Pop.  1600. 

MONIAC,  tn.  France,  depart  Lot  and  Ga-  MONTCOUTANT,  tn.  France,  depart  Two 

ronne,  prov.  Guyenne,  situate  on  the  Lot    Pop.  Sevres,  prov.  Poitou ;  20  m.  WbN.  of  Parthenay. 

1000.  Pop.  1800. 

MONINGTON,    Stradli,   tnshp.    England,  M ON T- DO UB LEA U,  town,  France,  depart 

par.  Vow  Church,  hund.  Webtree,  co.  Hereford.  Loir  and  Cher,  prov.  Orleannois,  situate  on  the 

Pop.  with  par.    4Iereford  (P.  T.  135).  Graisne;  3  ra,  NNW.  of  Blois.     Pop,  1800. 

MONJPOOR,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Gujerat,  MONTDRAGON,  tn.  France,  depart  Van- 
belonging  to  the  nabob  of  Rahdunpoor ;  55  m.  cluse,  prov.  Venaissin;  11  ra.  NNW.  of  Orange. 
NW.  from  the  city  of  Ahmedabad.   Lat  23. 33.  N.  Pop.  1800. 
Long.  71.  50.  B.  MONTE  CHIARO,tn.  Italy,  kingd.  Piedmont 

MONKHILL,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ponte-  and  Sardinia;  10  m.  w.  of  Asti.    Pop.  1900. 

fract,  upper  div.  wapentake  of  Osgoldcross,  co.  MONTEFORTE,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Priocipalo 

York,  W.  riding.    Pop.  39.    Pontefract  (p.  T.  Ultra,  kingd.  Naples;  18  m.  88W.  of  Benevento. 

177).  Pop.  3500. 

MONKRIDGE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Elsdon,  MONTE- FOSCOLI,  tn.  Italy, prov.  Principato 

8.  div.  Coquetdale  ward,  co.  Northumberland.  Ultra,  kingd.  Naples ;  7  m.  8SB.  of  Benevento. 

Pop.  106.     Hexham  (p.  T.  278).  Pop.  2700. 

MONK-SEATON',  tnshp.  England,  par.Tyne-  ^     MONTEGUt  SUR  CHAMPEIX,tn.  France, 

mouth,  B.  div.  Castle  ward,  co.  Northumberland,  depart.  Puy  de  Dome,  prov.  Auvergne ;  6  m.  s. 

Real    prop.    £2867.      Pop.   489.     Tynemouth  of  Clermont     Pop.  1500. 

(P.T.  277).  MONTEITH,  Loch,    lake,  Scotland,    near 

MONKSTOWN,  vil.  and  par.  Ireland,  bar.  Loch  Lomond,  about  5  m.  in  circumference. 

Kerricurrihy,  co.  Cork,  prov.  Monster,  situate  MONTEJ E AN,  tn.  France,  depart  Maine  and 

upon  Cork  Harbour.    Acres,  1514.    Pop.  2199.  Loire,  prov.  Anjou,  situate  on  tlie  Loire.    Pop. 

Cork  (P.  T.  166).  1600. 

MONKTON,  tnshp.   England,  par.  Jariow,  MONTEJ O,  tn.  Spain,  in  Old  Castile ;  44  ra. 

B.  div.  of  Cliester  ward,  co.  pal.  of  Durham,  nb.  of  Segovia.    Pop.  1800. 

Acres,  3690.    Pop.  (wiA  Jarrow)  3598.    Gates-  MONTELLIER,  tn.  France,  depart  Drome, 

head  (p.  T.  272).  prov.  Dauphiny ;  6  m.  B.  of  Valence.    Pop.  1 100. 

MONNOYE,  tn.  France,  depart  Indre  and  MONTEMAGNA,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Casal,  in- 

Loire,  prov.  Touraine ;  14  m.  N.  of  Tours.    Pop.  tendency  of  Coni,  kingd.  Piedmont  and  Sardinia; 

1500.  14  m.  8.  of  Casal.    Pop.  2200. 

MONOBLET,  vil.  France, depart.  Gard,  prov.  MONTEMARANO,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Prindpalo 

Languedoc ;  4  m.  NB.  of  St  Hippolyte.     Pop.  Ultra,  kingd.  Naples ;  40  m.  B.  of  Naples.    F<^ 

1100.  1800. 

MONPAZIER,  tn.  France,  depart  Dordogne,  MONTEMILETTO,  to.  Italy,  prov.  Prindpato 

prov.  Guyenne.  situate  on  the  Drot;  25  m.  8£.  Ultra,  kingd.  Naples ;  12  m.  B.  of  Benevento. 

of  Bergerac.    Pop.  1000.  Pop.  2100. 
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MONTENAV,  tn.  France,  depart.  Majenne,  1200. — MwtfMrt,  town,  depart.  Calvados,  prov 

prov.  Maine;  10  m.  w.  of  Mayenne.     Pop.  1700.  Normandy.     Pop.  1600. — Mont/ort,  tn.  depart 

MONTESQUIOU,  tn.  France,  depart.  Upper  Landes,  prov.  Gascony ;  9  m.  8.  of  Tartas.    Pop* 

Garoone,  prov.  Languedoc;  16  m.  88B.  of  Tou-  1400. 

louse.     Pop.  IbiSO.^Montttquiouy  town,  depart.        MONTFORT  LA  CANNE,  tn.  France,  de^ 

Gers,  prov.  Gascony,  situate  on  the  Lo^se  \  4  m.  part.  Ille  and  Vilaine,  prov.  Brittany,  situate  at 

NK\F.  of  Mirande.    Pop.  1800.  the  confluence  of  the  Mou  and  Cbaillou ;  14  m, 

MONTEVIDEO^  seaport-tn.  S.  America,  on  W.  of  Rennes.  '  Pop.  1200. 
the  B.  shore  of  the  river  Plata.    It  was  formerly        MONTGOMERY,  vil.  N.  America,  U.  S., 

the  capital  of  the  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata,  Franklin  co.,  Ohio.     Pop.  2915. 
bat  these  having  been  separated  by  the  recent        MONTGUYON,  tn.   France,  depart.  Lower 

disturbance^^  Montevideo  and  the  Banda  Orien-  Cbarente,  prov.  Aunis.  Santogne,  and  Aneoumoisi 

tal  form  the  new  republic  of  Uruguay,  of  which  situate  on  the  Mouzon ;  6  m.  8B.  of  Montlieu. 

the  former  ia  the  capital.    Montevideo  possessetf  Pop.  1300. 

the  best  harbour  upon  the  river  Plata,  and  before        MONTHUREUX  SUR  SAONE,  tn.  France, 

the  disturbances  was  a  flourishing  city  ;  the  depart.  Vosges,  prov.  Lorraine,  situate  on  the 

population  of  which  was  estimated  at  15,000  or  Saone ;  4  m.  saw.  of  Darney.     Pop.  1400. 
Z0,000.     It   has    suffered    severely  in   passing        MONTiER,  tn.  France,  depart.  Moselle,  prov. 

through  the  hands  of  the  insurgent  Artigas,  and  Lorraine,  situate  on  the  Saux ;  20  m.  8.  of  Bar 
then  of  the   Portuguese,     llie  population   is  '  sor  Omain.     Pop.  1300. 

variously  estimated;    but   is    probably   about       .MONTIER  EN    DER,  tn.  France,   depart. 

12,000.    The  town  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  Upper  Mame,  prov.  Champagne;  12  m.  8.  of 

amphitheatre,  on   a  regular  plan,  and  is  well  St.  Dizier.     Pop.  1500. 

fortiflcd.    It  is  situated  T"  33'  w.  of  Cape  St.        MONTIGNAC  LE  COMTE,  tn.  France,  de- 
Mary,  the  northern  limit  of  the  embouchure  of  part.  Dordogne,  prov.  Guyenne,  situate  on  the 
the  La  Piata.     Vessels  from  the  N.   bound   to  Vezere;  21  m.  B8B.  of  Perigueux.     Pop.  2600. 
Montevideo,  generally  make  this  cape,  entering        MONTIGNY,  tn.  France,  depart.  Mayenne, 
the  river  between  it  and  the  island  of  Lobos,  in  prov.  Maine;  4  m.  from  Laval.    Pop.  1100. 
from  14  to  17  fathoms.    The  course  is  thence        MONTIGNY  LE  ROI,  tn.  Franse,  depart, 
nearly  w.  to  the  Isle  of  Flores,  on  which  is  a  Upper  Mame,  prov.  Champagne,  situate  on  the 
lighthouse  112  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Maese;  15  m.  nb.  of  Langres.     Pop.  1100. 
with  a  revolving  light.    From  Flores  to  Monte-  ~      MONTI LLY,  vil.  France,  depart.  Orne,  prov. 
video  is  16  m.  in  a  direct  line,  and  the  course  Normandy;  2  m.  8W.  of  Conde.    Pop.  1500. 
Wbs.  by  compass.    A  lighthouse,  476  feet  above        MONTI  LS,  tn.  France,  depart.  Lower  Cha- 
the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been  erected  on  the  rente ;  5  m.  8.  of  Saintes.    Pop.  1500. 
summit  of  the  Montevideo,  whence  the  town  has        MONTJEAN,  tn.  France,  depart.  Mayenne, 
its  name.     The  latter  is  built  on  a  projecting  prov.  Maine.     Pop.  1600. 
tongue  of  land,  the  port  being  on  its  8.  side.        MONtLEHERY,  tn.  France,  depart.  Seine 
This,  which  is  the  best  on  the  La  Plata,  is  a  and  Oise,  prov.  Isle  of  France;   15  m.  SB.  of 
large  circular  basin  open  to  the  8W. ;  generally  Versailles.     Pop.  1500. 

the  water  ia  shallow,  n«t  exceeding  from  14  to        MONTMARTIN  EN  GRAIGNE,  tn.  France, 

19  feet,  but  the  bottom  being  soft  mud,  vessels  depart.  La  Manche,  prov.  Normandy,  near  the 

are  seldom  damaged  by  grounding.    Montevideo  mouth  of  the  Vire^  9  m.  N.  of  St.  Lo.   Pop.  1200. 
has  still  a  considerable  commerce.    The  great        MONTMERLE,  town,  France,  depart.  Ain, 

articles  of  export  consist  of  animal  productions,  prov.  Burgundy,  situated  on  the  Saone;   22  m. 

or  of  hidesi  poik,  beef,  tallow,  bones,  grease,  8B.  of  Belleville.    Pop.  1200. 
wool,  &c    The  imports   principally  consist  of       MONTMORENCI,    river  in   British   North 

British  cottons,  woollens,  hardware,  flour,  wine  America,  Lower  Canada.    It  rises  in  Lac  des 

aod  spirits,   linens,  sugar,  tobacco,  boots  and  Neiges  ;  its  earlier  course  is  small,  but  from  its 

shoes,  salt,&c  The  entire  value  of  the  different  origin  to  its  embouchure  it  is  little  better  than 

articles  imported  intoJMontevideo,  in  1835,  was  a  continued  current,  until  it  forms  the  celebrated 

estimated  Bt  3,095,409  dollars.    The  number  of  cataract  of  Montraorenci,  where  its  breadth  is 

vessels  which  arrived  at  and  departed  from  the  from  16  to  20  yards,  and  the  height  of  the  fall 

port  of  Montevideo,  in   1834,  was  : — arrived,  250  feet,  being  100  more  than  the  Niagara.    A 

I'iS;  value,  £538,962  :  departed,  188  ;  value,  little  declination  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  before 

£515,925.     The  country  around   ia    agreeably  it  reaches  the  fall,  gives  a  great  velocity  to  the 

diversified  with  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  gar-  stream,  which  is  precipitated  over  the  brink  of 

dens  abound  with  the  finest  fruits  and  flowers ;  a  perpendicular  rock  m  an  extended  sheet  of 

hot  there  is  otherwise  little  cultivation,  though  a  fleecy  appearance,  resembling  snow.    An  im- 

exteosive  cattle  farms  are  found  in  the  interior,  mense  spray  rises  from  the  bottom  in  curling 

MONTFAUCON,  tn.  France,  depart.  Meuse,  vapours,  displaying  an  inconceivably  beautiful 

prov.  Lorraine;   10  m.  N.  of  Clermont.    Pop.  variety  of  prismatic  colours.    The  rock,  over 

HOC. — Mtrntfaucotif  town,  depart.  Upper  Loire,  which  the  stream  is  precipitated,  consists  of 

prov.  Languedoc ;  9  m.  8B.  of  Monistrol.     Pop.  gneiss,  and  the  remoter  faces  of  the  basin  of 

1300.  shaly  limestone.*   Above  the  falls  is  a  neat  toll- 

MONTFERRIER,tn.  France, depart.  Arriege,  bridge,  and,  about  half  a  mile  higher  up,  are 

prov.  Co.  Foix,  situate  on  the  Lectoure ;  9  m.  the  natural  steps,  a'section  of  the  banks  of  the 

8NB.  uf  TarascoB.     Pop.  1200.  river,  so  called  from  its  exhibiting  a  series  of 

MONTFOORT,  town,  kingd.  Holland,  prov.  rectangular    gradations    of    rocks,    resembling 

Utrecht,  on  the  Yssel ;  8  m.  8W.  of  Utrecht,  stairs,  and  supposed  by  some  to  be  formed  by 

I'op.  1900.  the  abrasion  of  these  waters,  though  by  others 

MONTFORT,  tn.  France,  depart.  Ger«,  prov.  deemed  to  be  original  in  their  formation. 
Gascony,  on  the Orle;  18m.  NB.  of  Audi.    Pop.'       MONTOURNOIS,  town,  France,  depart.  La 
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P^"**^An^'°^'  ^*^^**^"'   ^^  ""•  "•  o^  Fontenay.  foreign  and  domestic  magazines,  nevspapen, 

T&rlSnnDi^cf  fPD         r.  .  r  and  journalg.    The  court-hoiwe,  on  the  K.  side 

MUWiFfci5L.ibR,  tn.  France,  depart.  I^wer  of   Notre  Dame-street,    is  a  plain   handsome 

Cliarente,prov.Auni8,Santog:ne.aodAngoumoi8,  building,  144  feet  in  front,  where  the  ooutiof 

"  M^niJSiSlo^"'*'®;.  ^^^'  ^^^'  "^"  «»*^  criminal   judicature  are  hold.    Tl« 

MUWiruRT,  to.  France,  depart  Dordoene,  interior  is  distributed  into  balls  for  th^  sittion 

prov.  Guyenne,  on  the  Isle ;  30  m.  8W.  of  Peri-  of  the  chief  courts,  besides  apartments  for  the 

^"MniwTo?V.l^^-    n.  business  of  the  police,  and  courts  of  inferior 

jnuwiKAUUK.orTRADOK,tn.  island  Borneo;  jurisdiction.     The  gaol  of  the  district  standi 

?AQ™;  /**■      I™  .^*"?^'»-     ^*-  0-  45.  N.    Long,  near  the  court-house;  it  is  a  substantial  spedout 

luy.  13.  B.     It  18  situated  on  a  plain  under  a  building,  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  old  gsol 

ranee  of  mountains ;  is  about  three  miles  long,  that  was  destroyed  by  Are  in  1803.    In  the  ei- 

by  half  a  mile  broad,  and  divided  into  bazars  or  tent  and  importance  of  its  trade ;  in  the  beauty 

quarters,  each   inhabited   by  a  distinct  trade,  of  its  public  and  private  buildings;  in  thenr 

The  purchases  from  foreign  vessels  are  made  appearance  of  its  shops ;  and  in  all  the  eztrinaic 

Dy  the  headmen;  If  large,  or  on  jrovernment  signs  of  wealth,  Montreal  is  far  a-faead  of  Que- 

account,  by  the  Chinese  captain  of  Montradok ;  bee    Its  population,  in  1825,  was  22357 :  in 

the  returns  are  made  in  gold  dust,  the  produce  1831,  27,297  ;  at  present  it  U  about  35,000,  if 

of  the  mines.    According  to  Chinese  traditions,  not  more.    The  whole  island  is  comprised  in 

!o  /^  ^^^''"u-  J"^  "***''"  ''^®°  ^^^^  ancestors  one  seigniory,  and  belonging  td  the  priests,  who 

MONTRFaT'*'^-;      «  -.•  1    ^     u   .       .  *'^  conseouently  wealthy,  but  verf  lib^kl  in 

MONTREAL,  city,   British  North  America,  exacting  the  iodt  et  venie*  due  to  them  on  the 

Lower  Canada,  situated  on  an  island  of  the  mutation  of  land. 

S«nH  uT„*i  '^..K^^f  """^^  ?*•  ^^?"^-    '^'^^       MONTREAL,  tn.  France,  depart  Dordogae, 
uland  IS  in  length,  from  E.  to  w.,  30  miles,  and    prov.  Guyenne.    Pop.  190O.-^/rra/.  tn/de^ 

nn^nr^  ^L*  '  J^IT*!? '  '^  '"•  ^^^^^  ,"  *°.  *l™***    P*'^'  ^"'  ?'<>*•  Gascony,  on  the  Lausou ;  7  m. 
up  form  flat,  with  the  eiception  of  an  isolated    W.  of  Condom.    Pop.  1800. 

froJ^'^nTrSin  t^Vt'^v'  ^^lu'^'^'  ''^'''^  '"«»    .  MONTREUIL  bTeLLW,  to.  France,  depart. 

lion.  ?t2  LI  „n!f    ^f''''^  '^°  *^.^  "^^'  ^^"*^-    S**^°*  *°^  ^''^'  ?^^'  Aiijou  ;   12  m,  swVof 
Along  Its  foot,  and  particularly  up  its  sides,  are    Saumur.    Pop.  1600. 

thickly   interspersed  corn-flelds,  orchards,  and  MONTRElUL  HOBS  VIROFLAY,  village. 

mn^'J^''''t            '  ^  **?^  '^f'y  summit  of  the  France,  depart  Seine  and  Oise,  prov.  Isle^f 

Wthi^«  «iilT  J'^Zr  '\  i"""^°*    variety.  France,  situate  near  Versailles.     Pop.  1700. 

of  thT  «"!!»?„  ^^^  V^'f  ^}'^^'"'  *^*  '*°S«  MONTREVEL,  tn.  France,  depart  Ain,  prov. 

mil^  tn  Z  w      S^^^f^^L^T^'T  Z^'  ^  ^^^  Buigundy,  situate  on  the  Re««)uke;  12  m.  NW. 

miles  to  the  w.  and  n.  to  the  level  of  the  sur-  of  Bourg.    Pop.  1300. 

rounding  countrjr.    The  bank  of  the  river  upon  MONTRICHARD.  tn.  France,  depart  Uir 

oX^Tr::^  I*' -n '  *^^-  *  ^^1""*  ^'*^"»*^'^    *"^  ^^^'  P™^-  OrleaLnois.  situate  onZ  Cht^ 
of  20  to  30  feet,  sloping  again  in  the  rear  of  the    15  m.  s.  of  Blois.    Pop.  1800. 

^cum^la^  iate^  Ve  UnH  ^  5"3r        MONTRICOUX,  tn.  France,  depart.  Tarn 

Sft^^^tKTJ^  !^     I-  u'*""*  *^®°  Winundu-    and  Garonne,  prov.  Guyenne;   15m.  BbN,  of 
lates  to  the  N.  to  a  higher  range,    fhe  streets    Montauban.     Pop.  1300.^ 

olheT^t  rthi  an^?^  "Ihl'  h  ""^  '°*^"^  ^^'^'^  MONTRIGAUD,  tn.  France,  depart  Drome, 
other  at  right  angles;  the  houses  are,  for  the  prov.  Dauphinv.  on  the  Herhsj^-  l^m  wwk 
most  part,  of  a  grey  sh  stone,  covered  with  sheet    of  Romans.    Pop  1400  ' 

lu°r«''Vnd  w^H  li  con'«M.rlH  ^''"^T?  '1'"^  MONTROTTIeR,  tn.  France,  depart  Rhone, 
tures,  and  would  be  considered  as  such  m  Lon-    prov.  Lyonnois ;  17  m.  w.  of  Lyons.     Pod  1600 

Montreal   IS  the  most  splendid  temple  in  the  prov.  Orleannois;  6  m.  SE.  of  Blois.     Pod.  1700 

New  World,  and  only  surpassed  in  the  old  by  MONTSAUCHE,tn:JVan«  depart.  N^m 

interior  grandeur.    It  was  commenced  in  1824  prov  NiveraoiT-  lim  J^n  Trk!?       #^*     ' 

finished  in  1829.  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  l^p  isio           '  ^^m.  NB.  of  Chateau-Chinon. 

^fX  llth'c^ntuJf'Th^"  "*'  '^"^  '^^  ^°**^*^  .   MONTSERRAT,  asmall  but  beautiful  island 

betw^i  ihith  ^a  vlltTn^l  '^f!!"'"l^'"^i  'Z  '^^  ^***  *°^'^'  "^""^^  22  m.  8«r.  of  Antigua, 

25  f^  wWe  ele"ated^???^^  **"*"  "^^  *  r^"^^  ^»*«»<»  ''^-  *>f  Guadaloupe,  and  »ll! 

alta«    and  the  r    winSf^  L J^S'lt"*  '^''^"  °^  ^^^*«  5  ^'"^^  «»»«*  12  miles  longVr*  broad, 

alter  ii  70  feet  Lh  hv  ll I  ^k  *°**^  *^u  ^T**  *°^  ^^  ™   circumfei^nce,    and  containing  47 

wi^Lws  3^^;  1 J     It  U  -nrr^;?;  ^^/u^^'  "9^?"*^  'S,"^'     Like  many  other  islands  in  it. 

fiiete7rac«   aTd  the  dlime  of  Z^i^t^^^  ^'^  ''*''"'*^;  MoDteerrat  most  probably  owes  its  origin 

Suint:  rorr^'p'ofd^^^^^^^^  S^^'m^ali^ifitnt  JTbT^"  VL"SSr  ^  '^^"^  VT  '^^I 
eiierior     Thi.  N.»  nniu^..  „,  dL-.  or™       .       ■      "*  *"*•»  "  eqoaJly  monntamoui,  broken,  and 

U  a  h^dwme  VSr^w  JSffl-  h^tf^^"""""-  ""«"«=?«« !  «»d  on  the  N.,  the  extremity  o  the 
wnhrj^'in^vo/^SuTnii  !l!  ''y**"    mountan  chain  terminate,  in  a  bold  he.dl«Hl 

ing  the  benefit  of  their  plan  of  edSon  bwond  S«J^  .I^itlh  '""d'°)?' '»i«=«'<*'y  "r 
what  the  accommodationt  of  their  Sal  «^  no  anmSoh  r^f  ,~"?*-  ^  **•  '•- "'"'' '? 
blLhrnen.  would  «lmit  of.   TheMonKi^;^    the^'^^'^he  V^t^iV' r4rfo?r™iro^ 
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b  situate  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill  on  the  w.  upon-the-SanHs,  Cumberland  ward,  co.  Cumber- 
side  of  the  mountains,  about  two  miles  from  land.  Pop.  277.  Carlisle  (P.  T.  301). 
Plymouth,  which  remains  full  the  whole  year.  MOOR  HO  USE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Haurh- 
Plyndouth,  the  capital,  is  small,  but  well  built,  ton-le-Spring^,  N.  div.  Elasington  ward,  co  palat. 
and  the  houses,  constructed  of  a  fine  i^rey  stone,  of  Durham.  Acres,  220.  Real  prop.  £176.  Pop. 
have  a  substantial  and  comfortable  appearance.  3U.     Durham  (P.  T.  25S). 

This  isle  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  pecu-  ^  MOORICANDA,  vil.  Hindoostan,  Balaghaot 

liar  elasticity  of  its  atmosphere,  the  majestic  ceded  dist.  division  Curnoul,  on  the  s.  side  of  the 

grandeur  of  its  picturesque  and  lofty  mountains,  Krishna;    110  miles    NbW.    from   Cuddapaah. 

and  its  bewitching  scenery.     It  was  at  one  time  Lat.  15.  57.  N.     Mlig.  78.  13.  B.     The  bed  of 

more  densely   peopled   by  European   colonists  the  Krishna  is  here  lUUO  feet  above  the  level  of 

than  it  ia  at  present,     in  1791  there  were  about  the  sea-    This  place  is  much  reduced,  but  ap- 

1300  whites  and  10,000  negroes.    The  popula-  pears  from  the    ruins  to  have  been    at  some 

tion  b  now  1144  white  and  free*coloured,  6209  period  a  town  of  some  importance, 

ilavet ;  total,  7353.    There  are  six  public,  or  MOORSAUM,  tn.   Hindooi»tan,  prov.  Agra, 

free  schools,  with  298  male  and  390  female  dist.  Altghur;   29  m.  N.  from  the  city  of  Agra, 

scholars,  and  five  places  of  worship,  capable  of  Lat.  27.  36.  N.    Long.  77.  50.  £.     Until  1817, 

holding  1000  persons.    The  exports  of  sugar,  in  this  was  the  head  of  an  independent  zemindaiy, 

1830,  amounted  to  1408  hogsheads;  apd  of  rum,  and  a  notorious  resort  of  Thugs  and  Buddicks, 

982   puncheons ;    the    value    of   the    exports,  two  tribes  of  robbers  by  profession.    It  stands 

£29,729 ;  and  of  the  imports,  £17,781 :  shipping  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  cultivated  country,  and 

inwards,  5824  tons ;  outwards,  6576  tons.    The  like   Hatras  is  a  considerable  commercial  tho- 

eiecutive  is  embodied   in  the  government  of  rough  fare. 

Antigua,  but  the  islanders  enjoy  their  separate  MOORSLEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ilaugh- 

Council  and  House  of  Assembly ;  the  former  ton-le-Spring,  N.  div.  Easington  ward,  co.  palat. 

coosisting  of  6  members,  and  the  latter  of  8.  of   Durham.     Acres,  530.    Real   prop.    £324. 

MONTVILLE,  or  Dayistown,  tn.  N.  America,  Pop.  748.    Durham  (p.  T.  258). 

U.  S.,  New  London  co.,  Connecticut ;  9  m.  nw.  MOORTON,  or  Mohbtom,  tithing,  England, 

of  New  London.    Pop.  1967.  par.  Thornbury^  lower  div.   huod.  Thornbury, 

MOOJA BAD,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Ajmeer;  co.   Gloucester.      Pop.  with  par.      Thornbury 

30  m.  aw.  from  Jeypoor.    Lat.  26.  42.  N.  Long.  (P.  T.  120). 

75. 10.  B.    There  are  here  some  good  gardens,  MOOR  TOWN,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Brandos 

leveral  temples,  and  a  mosque,  the  largest  of  Burton,  N.  div.  wapentake  of   Holderness.  co. 

which  belongs  to  the  Jains,  who  engross  a  large  York,  E.  riding.    Acres,  460.    Real  prop.  £419. 

proportion  of  the  banking  and  traffic  of  the  Pop.  26.    Beverley  (P.  T.  183). 

western  half  of  Upper  Hindoostan.  MORCHANGE,   tn.  MB.  of  France,  depart. 

3IOOLKlER,tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Candeish;  Moselle,  prov.  Lorraine.    Pop.  1200.    ^ 

69  m.  SB.  from  Surat.     Lat.  '^^0.  46.  N.  '  Long.  MORDON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Sedgefield, 

74. 5.  B.    The  river  Moosun  here  forms  a  cffta-  NB    div.  Stockton  ward,  co.  palat.  of  Durham, 

ract.     The  climate  is  healthy  during  the  wet  Acres,  1390.      Real   prop.  £2169.     Pop.    174. 

monsoon,  the  excessive  heat  being  moderated  by  Stockton-upon-Tees  (P.  T.  241). 

the  copious  rains  arrested  in  their  passage  by  the  MORE  A  U,  tn.   N.  America,  U.  S.,  Saratoga 

karrounding  mountains.  The  fort  is  about  a  mile  co..  New  York,  situate  on  the  Hudson;   50  m. 

to  the  8.,  and  is  formed  by  a  naturally  perpendi-  N.  from  Albany.     Pop.  1690. 

cular  rock,  1000  feet  high.    Moolkier,  in  1814,  MOREBY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Stillingfleet, 

had  much  decayed,  and  did  not  contain  above  wapentake  Ouse  and  Derwent,'  co.    York,    E. 

200  inhabited   houses,  although  the  ruins  of  riding.    Acres,  2770.    Real  prop.  £4124    Pop. 

maoy  handsome  edifices  indicated  a  former  state  (with  Stillingfleet  tnshp.)  406.  York  (P.  T.  196). 

of  greater  prosperity.  MOREISHWAR,    town,    Hindoostan,  prov. 

MOOR,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Runcorn,  w.  div.  Aurungabad;  34  m.  SB.  from  Poona.     Lat.  18. 

hand.  Bucklow,  co.  palat.  of  Chester.    Acres,  16.  N.    Long.  74.26.  B.    At  this  place  there  is  a 

930.   Real  prop.  £1589.    Pop.  298.  Warrington  handsome  dome  erected  over  a  small  square 

(p.  T.  184).    Tne  Mersey  and  Irwell,  and   the  building.    The  inhabitants  have  but  little  know- 

Dakeof  Bridgewater's  canal,  pass  through  this  ledge  of  mechanics,  in  consequence  of  which, 

township.  '  when  a  large  stone  is  to  be  raised,  it  is  dragged 

MOOR  BARN E, extra-parochial  lib.  England,  up  a    slope  of  earth  raised  for  the  purpose  by 

bond.  Sparkenhoe,  co.  Leicester.    Pop.  not  spe-  main  force 

cified.    Atberstone  (p.  T.  105).  MORET,  tn.  N.  of  France,  depart.  Seine  and 

MOORBURG,    vil.  Germany,  belonging  to  Mame,  prov.  Isle  of  France;   12  m.  SB.  of  Me- 

Hamburgh,  situate  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  lun.    Pop.  1700. 

Elbe;  6  m.  sw.  of  Hamburgh.     Pop.  1650.  MORETHWAITE,     tnshp.    England,    par. 

MOORCOT,  ham.  England,   par.  Charlton-  Cumwhitton,  Eskdale  ward,  co.   Cumberland. 

vpoD-Otrooor,    bund.    Ploughley,    co.  Oxford.  Pop.  (with  Northsceogh)  255.    Carlisle  (P.  T. 

Aaes,  750.      Real  prop.  £1456.     Pop.  (with  301). 

Fencot)  300.    Bicester  (P.  T.  54).  MORETON,  liberty,  England,  par.   Dinton, 

MOORDRECHT,  vil.  kingd.  Holland,  prov.  hund.    Desborough,  co.   Buckingham.      Acres, 

South  Holland ;  9  m.  NB.  of  Rotterdam.    Pop.  640.    Pop.  with  par.    Aylesbury  (P.  T.  38). 

1600.  MORETON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Eye,  hund. 

MOORESBARROW,   tnshp.  England,  par.  Wolphy,  co.  Hereford.    Pop.  with  par.  Leomin- 

Middlewich,  -  hund.  Northwich,    co.  palat.  of  ster  (P.  T.  137). 

Chester.    R^  prop.  £527.    Pop.  (with  Parme)  MORETON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Gnosall, 

25.   Chester  (p.  T.  183).  W.  div.  hund.  Cuttlestone,  co.  Stafford.    Pop. 

MOORHOUSE,  toshp.  England,  par.  Burgh-  with  par.    Newport  (P.  T.  142). 
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MORETON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  H anbury,  consisting  of  a  party  of  officers,  a  motley  group 

N.  div.  hund..  Offlow,  co.  Stafford.    Pop.  with  of  Moors,  Arabs,  and  Jews  as  muleteen  aod 

par.    Uttoxeter  (P.  T.  135).  servants,  escorted  by  a  body  of  Moorish  a- 

'MORETON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ainderby  valr^,  &c.,  the  road  leading  in  a  sooth  di- 
Steeple,  wapentake  Gilling  East,  co.  York,  N.  rection,  over  a  sandy  soil,  through  the  pro- 
riding.  Acres,  1250.  Real  prop.  £1988.  Pop.  ductive  gardens  that  surrounded  the  tows; 
258.    North  AUerton  (P.  T.  2^5).  then    through    an    undulating   country,  o«r 

MORETON  ALCUMLOVY,  tnshp.  England,  rounded   schistose  hills  about  300   feet  hi^ 

par.  Astbury,  hund.  Northwich,  co.  palat.  Ches-  covered  with  scanty  herbage,  passing  oocasigo- 

ter.    Acres,  710.     Real  pr«^£170!>.    Pop.  141.  ally  an  Arab  village  of  a  few  hovels,  fenced  bya 

Congleton  (P.  T.  162).  hedge  of  aloes,  prickly  pear,  or  Indian  fig.    ti- 

MOREVEE,  tn.   Hindoostan,  Gujerat  penin-  cepting  here  and  there  a  patch  of  Guinea  con, 

sula,  and  cap.  of  the  Muchoo  Kaunta,  or  tract  of  little  vegetation  was  seen.     From  the  summit  of 

country  lying  along  the  river  Muchoo,  and  situ-  the  well  wooded  hill,  D&hr  Acclaou,  600  feet 

at«d  about  21  miles  b.  of  the  Runn.    Lat.  29.  high,  the  travellers  had  an  extensive  view  of 

39.  N.    Long*  70.  58.  b.  bold  mountain  scenery  in  the  B.  and  NB.,  even 

MORGAN,  to    North  America,  U.  S.,  Butler  to  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  of  Cape  Spartel  in  the 

CO.,  Ohio.     Pop.  1965.  N.,  and  of  the  wanderings  of  two  rivers  in  the 

MORGESTEL,  vil  kingd.    Holland,    prov.  plain  beneath,  which  flow  round  the  foot  of  this 

North  Brabant;  17  m.  Bbs.  of  Breda.      Pop.  nill  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  3  m.  to  westward. 

1100.  Al  Kantra,  the  bridge  which  was  the  scene  of 

MORGINENVAL,  tn.  n.  of  France,  depart'  action  between  the  Moors  and   Portuguese  is 

Oise,  prov.   Isle  of  France ;  6  m..  SB.  of  Com.  1578,  where  Don  Sebastian  lost  his  life  sad 

piegne.     Pop.  1 100.  crown,  is  in  good  preservation,  and  still  crotsn 

MORIERE,tn.  8.  of  France,  depart.  Vaucluse,  Wad  el  M'Hazen.     In  the  valley  through  which 

prov.  Venaissin ;  4  m.  from  Avignon.    Pop.  1700.  this  river  runs,  and  on  its  banks,  the  paloia 

MORI  ES,  tn.  SB.  of  France,  depart.  Mouths  of  christi  and   various  other    shrubs   flourish  id 

the  Rhone,  prov.   Provence;     14   m.  BSB.   of  abundance.  About  10  miles  further  they  reached 

Tarascon.    Pop.  1600.  a  fine  open  country,  much  more  populous ;  aod 

MORiNGEN,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Hanover,  found  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  flocks 

situate  on  the  Mohr ;  10  m.  NNW.  of  Gottingen.  of  sheep;  and,  in  one  day,  they  passed  10  Arab 

Pop.  1800.  villa^.     L'Khos  is  a  rapid  but  yellow  stream. 

MORLAAS,  ta.  sw.  of  France,  depart.  Lower  At  this  season  of  the  year  the  channel  is  abost 

Pyrenees,   prov.  Bearn;    7  m.   BNB.   of   Pau.  100  yards  wide.    The  plain  to  the  SB.  is  bouoded 

Pop.  1700.  by  beautiful  mountain  scenery.    Conspicuous  bf 

MORLANCOURT,  vil.  N.  of  France,  depart.  it«  singular  conical  form  is  the  peak  of  Sarsar. 

Somme,  prov.  Picardy.     Pop.  1100.  at  the  foot  of  which,  said  to  be  inhabited  by 

MORLANS,    tn.    sW.    of    France,   depart.  Shereeffs,  is  the  town  of  Wazen.    Al  Ksar  » 

Lower  Pyrenees,  prov.  Bearn.    Pop.  1700.  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  sor- 

MORLE,  Upper,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  bailiwic  rounded   by  orchards  and  gardens  of  orange, 

of  Vilbel.  princip.  Upper  Hesse,  electorate  of  pomegranate,  and  palm  in  great  luxuriance.'  It 

Hesse -Darmstedt.    Pop.  1500.  was  built  by  Jacob,  son  cf  the  mighty  Al  Manaor 

MORMOIRON,  tn.  France,  depart.  Vaucluse,  (the  victorious),  about  the  end  of  the  r2th  cen- 

prov.   Venaissio,  situate  on  the  Auzon ;  22  m.  tury,  and  is  connected  io  history  with  the  wan 

NB.  of  Avignon.     Pop.  1600.  of  Granada.    The  town  is  surrounded  by  old 

MORN  AC,  tn.  w.  of  France,  depart.  Charente  &pd  ruinous  walls  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in 

Inf^rieure, on  the  Seudre.    Pop.  1500.              .  circumference,  and  contains   14  mosques;  hot 

MORN  AS,  tn.  s.  of  France,  depart.  Vaucluse,  the  streets  are  narrow,  and,  at  intervals,  arcbed 

prov.  Venaissin ;  9  m.  NNW.  of  Orange.    Pop.  across,  and  the  houses  remarkable  for  havio; 

1500.  ridged  roofs  of  tile:  it  is  the  only  town  in  Bar- 

MORN  I,  fort.  Northern  Hindooistan,  between  bary  that  has  the  roofs  so  construaed.   Al  Kais- 

the  Sultuleje  and  Jumna,  belonging  to  a  Mahom-  seria,  or  Bazaar,  contains  a  few  mean  shops,  but 

medan  chief,  who  also  possessed  lands  at  the  no  business  is  doing,  except  a  little  trade  iniah, 

base.    Lat  30.  41.  N.    Long.  77.  4.  B.     Eleva-,  which  is  procured  ifrom  the  neighbouriog  htlls. 

tion  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  2713  feet  lu  two  or  three  days  the  travellers  reached  the 

MOROCCO,    or  Marocco,  empire,    Africa,  northern  extremity  of  the  large  lake,  20  miles 

See  vol.  iv.     Of  this  empire,  the  principal  cities,  long  by  one  mile  and  a  half  broad,  of  fresh 

and  the  manners  l^nd  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  water,  called  Murja  Rased  Dowra  (or  lake  with 

have  been  often  described;  but  of  the  geography  the  winding  head),  which  is  covered  with  niid 

of  the  country,  the  positions  of  the  different  fowl.     Its  western  bank,  only  a  mile  and  a  half 

towns,  the  line  of  sea-coast,  the  course  of  its  from  the  Atlantic,  is  separated  by  a  range  of 

rivers,  the  height  of  its  mountains  and  elevated  sand-hills  about  250  feet  high,  covered  with 

plains,  and  its  geological  structure  and  general  coarse  herbage.    This  lake  contains  several  is- 

features,  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect.    A  lands,  with  saints'  tombs  (insular  spots  being 

brief  but  accurate  notice  of  such  information  as  here,  as  elsewhere,  sacred  to  holy  purposes),  and 

was  obtained  in  a  journey ,to  and  from  the  city  of  loses  itself  in  a  marsliv  stream. 

Morocco  and  the  Atlas  mountains,  and  during  a  After  passing  the  Wad  Seboo,  winding  in  the 

residence  of  one  month  in  the  capital,  in  the  boldest  sweeps  imaginable,  through  a  rich  and 

winter  of  1829-30,  was  communicated  by  lieu-  varied  plain  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  they 

tenant  Washington  to  the  Geographical  Society  reached  Mehedia,  situated  on  a  height  of  about 

in  1831.    The  party  destined  to  form  the  mis-  10  feet,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  sod 

bion  to  Morocco  left  Tangier  on  the  9th  of  No-  distant  one  mile  from  the  sea.     When  in  the 

V ember,  accompanied  by  the  British  embashv.  possession  uf  the  Portuguese  it  was  a  place  of 
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lome  consequence,  as  the  ruins,  foantains,  arches,  hliog  the  arbutus  in  leaf  end  blossom,  bearing  s 

and  churches  attest.  The  tovm  now  contains  from  brown  berry,  which  affords  a  coarse  kind  of  oil ' 

3uO  to  400  inhabitants,  chiefly  fishermen,  who  for  bumin};. 

subsist  by  the  sale  of  shehhel,  an  excellent  fish,        On  the  south-western  bank  of  the  river  Oam- 
moch  like  salmon,  which  is  caught  here  in  great  erbegh,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  its  outlet,  stands 
abundance.     Water  communication  exists  be-  the  town  of  Azamor.    Its  tapia  built  walls,  a 
tween  this  city  and  FIm,  but  is  not  taken  ad-  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  crumbling  to  ruin, 
vantage  of.    After  journeying  through  a  narrow  bre,  as  it  were,  machicolated  with  storks'  nests, 
deep  valley  they  approached  the  extensive  forest  A  bar  of  sand  across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  al- 
of  Mam<\ra,  said  to  cover  80  miles  of  country,  most  dry  at  low  water,  is  its  saf^i^uard  from  any 
and  inhabited  by  lions  and  wild  boars.     Passing  attack  except  by  boats,  and  a  barrier  to  trade, 
under  an  aqueduct  extending  one  mile  8B.,  its  The  town  is  dull,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
arches  30  feet  high,  8  feet  wide,  and  4  feet  thick  dirty ;  but  provisions,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruits, 
of  antique  masonry,  they  entered  the  town  of  are  abundant  and  good.    The  population  may 
Sla  or  Saline,  once  the  terror  of  the  seas,  but  be  3000,  including  Jews.    The  country  around 
DOW  rained,  still,  and  lifeless,  the  effect  of  ig^  is  open,  well  cultivated,  with  many  gardens  and 
norance,  despotism,  and  Mohammedanism.   The  fields  of  'hhenna,  one  of  which,  of  about  six  or 
present  town,  built  on  a  sfmdy  point  extending  eight  acres,  the  ka'id  said  was  worth  about  £100 
to  the  sea,  forming  the  nortfa-eastern«bank  of  the  annually,  producing,  by  irrigation,  three  crops 
river,  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length  by  a  quarter  a-year.    On  the  first  of  December  the  travellers 
of  a  mile  in  breadth,  surrounded  by  walls  30  feet  reached  Maxagan,  a  town  built  by  the  Portu- 
high,  and  square  towers  every  50  paces.    The  g^ese,who  abandoned  it  in  1770;  it  is  respectably 
mosques,  arches,  and  fountains  in  the  city  show  defended  towards  the  sea  by  several  redoubts.  It 
traces  of  beautiful   sculpture  and  of  great  an-  has  some  commerce,  excellent  water,  good  sup- 
tiquity;  but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  houses  plies,  and  a  population  of  2000.     About  three 
•ombre,  like  those  of  all  Moorish  towns.    Popu-  miles  to  the  south-westward  of  this  place,  on 
latbn  about  10,0C0,  of  which  500  may  be  Jews,  the  sea-coast,  are  the  ruins  called  Tett,  signify- 
with  apparently  little  or  no  occupation.     The  ing,  in  Arabic,  Titus.    The  road  here  takes  a 
river  Bo  Hesreb,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  more  direct  course  towards  the  capital,  across  a 
Weroo  and  Bu  Regreb,  is  here  about  500  yards  series  of  elevated  plains  or  table-lands  stretch- 
broad  when  full.    The  bar,  about  one-eighth  of  ing  to  the  foot  of  Atlas.    The  province  of  Du- 
a  mile  from  the  entrance,  runs  almost  across  in  caila  is  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses  and  its 
a  wsw.  direction,  with  three  or  four  feet  on  it  woollen  manufactory,  in  tlie  shape  Of  sulhams, 
at  low  water,  leaving  a  channel  at  each  end :  'haicks.  carpets,    &c.      A  rocky  road   ascends 
the  Moors  use  the  eastern.    The  imperial  dock-  about  300  feet  on  to  an  elevated  plain,  from  the 
yard  is  here.    The  town  of  Rabatt  stands  on  the  summit  of  which,  at  sunset,  was  obtained  a 
western  side  of  that  river.    See  Rabatt.    On  splendid  view  of  the  snow]f  peakb  of  Aflas:  the 
learing  Rabatt,  the  first  1 1  miles  of  the  road  masses  of  snow  are  magnificent,  but  detached, 
runs  by  the  side  of  a  well  constructed  aqueduct,  as  seen  from  this  distance,  upwards  of  100  miles, 
partly  above  and  partly  under  ground,  which  The  journey  was  continued  over  an  extensive 
■applies  the  town  with  excellent  water.    In  a  plain  far  as  the  eye  can  reach;  at  times  not  a  tree 
day  or  two  the  party  encamped  under  the  walls  nor  a  building  occurred,  except  a  solitary  sainfs 
of  the  deserted  town  of  El  Mansoria,  a  square  Comb,  to  break  the  level.    Seeing  a  horseman 
of  150  paces,  enclosing  an   Arab  village :    the  or  tall  camel  on  the  horiion  is  like  meeting  a 
tower  of  the  mosque  (80  feet)  stands  180  feet  >bip  at  sea — first  his  head,  then  his  body,  then 
above  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  distant  a  short  the  animal  on  which  he  rides  is  visible.     A  large 
mile,  and  would  be  visible  six  leagues  from  the  market  is  held  in  the  midst  of  this  p.ain,  where 
deck  of  a  frigate.    The  coast  is  rocky  and  iron-  camels,  horses,  mules,  asses,  rude  implements 
boond.    At  six  miles  from  El  Mansoria  stands  of  husbandry,  coarse  woollen  manufactures,  com, 
the  almost  deserted  town  of  Fidallah,  situated  vegetables,  fruit,  dates,  almonds,  'hhenna,  Stc, 
on  the  limit  of  a  fine  corn  plain,  at  three-quarters  are  exposed  for  sale.     After  crossing  the  two 
of  a  mile  from  the  sf  a,  intended  as  a  magazine  immense  plains  of  Smira  and  Peira,  the  party 
for  grain  before  Mogodor  was  built.    A  walled  encamped  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  varying 
square  of  about  250  paces  now  encloses  a  re-  from  500  to  1200  feet  in  height,  and  forming  the 
Kpectable  mosque,  the  ruins  of  European  mer-  northern  boundary  of  the  plain  of   Morocco. 
OMnts*  houses,  and  an  Arab  encamrment,  with  *'  On  debouching  from  a    rocky  defile,"    says 
possibly  300  inhabitants — Moors,  Arabs,    and  lieutenant  Washmgton,  '*  the  imperial  city,  with 
Jews.    Half  a  mile  to  the  westward,  a  rocky  its  buildings,  its  mosques,  its  minarets,  and  lofty 
peninsular  point,   projecting   one    mile    bne.,  tower,  in  a  large  plain  in  the  midst  of  a  forest 
forms  a  sandy  bay  a  mile  and  a  half  deep,  offer-  of  palms,  backed  by  the  eternal  snows  of  Atlas, 
ing  a  fair  and  well  sheltered  roadstead  to  small  rismg  to  the  height  of  11  000  feet,  and  brought 
merchant  ships.    Dar  El  Beida,  a  small  walled  forward  in  strikmg  relief  from  the  deep  blue 
to«n  of  half  a  mile  square,  standing  on  the  sky  behind  them,  burst  on  our  view.    While  we 
beach,  was  also  built  for  the  exportation  of  corn,  gaoed  with  delight  on  this  beautiful  prospect, 
u^was  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Portu-  our  Mooruh  leader,  on  first  sight  of  Morocco, 
guese:  the  towers  of  three  mosques,  and  several  halted  his  trooos,  and  one  and  all  offered  up 
SooA^uropean  built  houses,  showed  themselves  prayers  for  the  health  of  the  sultan  their  master, 
over  the  battlemeuts  of  the  walls ;  many  palm-  and  thanksgiving  for  the  happy  termination  of 
trees  and  numerous  gardens  surround  the  town,  tl^ir  journey.    At  sunset  many  of  the  mountain 
and  water  is  abundant.    Population  probably  peaks  were  lighted   up,  while  all  below  was 
700,  including  Jews.     In  the  course  of  their  buried   in   one  mass  of  shadow.'*      The  party 
joumry  the  travellers  passed  a  small  forest  of  crossed  the  river  Tensift  at  Al  Kantra,  a  bridge 
droo,  a  beautiful  evergreen  tree,  much  resem-  of  30  i)ointed  arches,  and  continued  their  way 
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over  a  perfectly  level  plain,  through  a  forest  of    which  are  detached  pavilions,  forming  the  iiii> 

palms,  towards  the  city.    Accompanied  by  the  perial  residence:    the  floors  of  the  rooms  are 

8ultan*8  guards,  the  whole  of  the  troops  and  tessellated  with  various  coloured  tiles,  bat  are 

male  population  of  Morocco    (not    less   than  otherwise  quite  plain.    There  are  19  mosqoet 

40,000  persons),  firing  of  guns  and  crackers,  within  the  city,  2  emdrasas  or  colleges,  and  one 

barbarous  music — in  short,  every  honour  that  hospital:  the  principal  of  these,  called  El  Koo- 

oould  be  offered,  they  entered  the  imperial  city  tubia,  stands  atone  in  a  detached  space  of  20  or 

of  Morocco.    The  plain  of  Morocco  eitends  in  30    acres,  conspicuous  above  all  by  its  lofty 

an  B.  and  w.  direction  (between  a  low  range  of  square  tower  rising  to  the  height  of  220  feet. 

schistose  hills  to  the  N.,  and  the  lofty  Atlas  to  This  tower  is  similar  to,  and  said  to  be  coeval 

the  8.),  about  25  miles  wide,  and,  apparently,  a  with,  the  Sma  Hassan  at  Rabbatt,  and  to  the 

dead  flat  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  Giralda  at  Seville,  built  towards  the  end  of  the 

rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of  11,000  feet,  their  12th  century:  on  the  summit  of  the  tower  is  a 

peaks  covered  with  snow.    This  plain,  which  small  turret  in  the  shape  of  a  lantern,  wheaee 

has  no  limit  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  B.  or  w.,  it  derives  the  name  of  Sma  el  Fanar.     The  body 

lies  about  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  of  the  mOsqae,  though  large,  is  an   irregular 

The  soil  is  of  a  light  sandy  laam,  with  numerous  building  and  insignificant  when  contrasted  with 

rolled  stones  of  crystallized  quartz,  agates,  flints,  the    lo^y  tower  by  which  it   is    Bormountcd. 

porphyry,  green-stone,  cornelions,  &c.    It  is.  Several  of  the  fountains  have  traces  of  delicate 

generally  speaking,  covered  with  low  brushwood  sculpture,  especially  one  near  the  mosque  El 

of  the  thorny  plant  called  sidra  nebach  or  bock-  Moazin,  called  Shrub-ti-Shoof  (drink  aud  ad- 

thom.    The  banks  of  the  streamlets  are  fringed  mire),  which  has  a  cornice  of  white  marble,  abov- 

with  oleanders  in  great  beauty,  while  to  the  N.  ing  evident  remains  of  former  beauty.    Of  the  II 

of  the  city  is  a  forest  of  palm-trees  and  olives,  gates  of  the  city  now  open,  that  entering  the 

The  river  Tensift,  springing  from  the  northern  palace,  called  Beb  e*  Rom,  is  b^  far  the  best 

hills  about  40  miles  eastward  of  the  city,  flows  spteimen  of  architecture;  a  Moorish  horse-shoe 

along  at  their  base  about  4  miles  N.  of  Morocco,  arch  is  richly  sculptured  in   Arabesque  work. 

and,  joined  by  several  streamlets  from  Atlas,  Al  Kaisseria,  or  Bazaar,  is  a   long  range  of 

reaches  the  Atlantic  15  miles  s.  of  Satty,  nearly  shops,  or  rather  stalls,  covered   in    from  the 

100  miles  distant:   the   river  is  shallow,  but  weather,  and  divided  into  compartments.     Here 

rapid,  the  channel  here  being  about  300  yards  are  exposed  for  sale,  silk  shawls,  and  handker- 

wide,  but  fordable,  except  in  the  spring.  chiefs  from  Fas ;  sulhams,kaicks,gellab'ias,aD<l 

MOROCCO,  chief  city  of  the  preceding  em-  carpets  from  Ducaila;  cloth,  linen,  hardware, 

pire,  lies  on  the  northern  side  of  the  plain,  and  tea,  and  sugar  from  London;  almonds,  raisins, 

IS  surrounded  by  a  strongly  built  madiicolated  'hhenna,  and  al  kopol  from  Suae;  very  fine  com, 

wall  of  tapia  woik  30  feet  high,  with  square  caravences,    beans,    &c.   from    Shiagna;   very 

towers  about  every  50  paces  ;  the  whole  nearly  luscious  dates  from  Tafilet ;  abundance  of  boots, 

six  miles  in  circuit    This  large  area  is  far  from  slippers,  saddles,  coarse  pottery,  mats,  cord,  &c 

being  generally  covered  with  buildings :  it  com-  of  domestic  manufacture ;   and  embroidery  in 

prises  large  gardens  and  open  spaces  from  20  to  gold  and  silver,  in  which  the  inhabitants  par- 

30  acres  in  extent.    Jackson  ascribes  the  foun-  ticularly  excel. 

dation  of  Morocco  to  Jusuf  Teshfin  Luntuna,  There  are  two  or  three  markets,  the  principal 
A.  H.  424 ;  but  adds  that,  according  to  the  testi-  is  called  Sok  el  Khamise,  held  near  the  N.  gate 
mouy  of  the  Moors  as  well  as  of  the  Berebbars,  of  the  city,  and,  as  its  name  denotes,  on  a 
it  is  of  higher  antic^^uity,  being  a  more  ancient  Thursday.  It  is  well  supplied  with  home  manu- 
town  than  Fas.  This  city,  having  been  ruined  factures :  outside  the  gate  is  the  market  for 
by  successive  wars  and  depopulated  by  the  camels,  horses,  mules,  horned- cattle,  8heef>,  &c, 
plague,  presents  only  a  shadow  of  its  former  but  no  great  show :  not  much  bustle  except  io 
prosperity  when  it  contained  above  700,000  souls,  the  laale  of  horses,  which  is  bv  auction,  the 
whose  industrv  maintained  its  agriculture,  arts,  auctioneer  pacing  the  animal  rapidly  to  and  fro, 
and  trade.  There  are  nine  gates.  The  streets  and  vociferating  the  last  price  named.  Millab, 
are  narrow  and  irregular,  seldom  wider  than  or  Jews'  quarter,  is  a  walled  inclosure  of  about 
lanes  in  Europe,  in  many  cases  connected  across  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  at  the  south-eastera 
by  arches  and  gates,  possibly  as  a  defence  in  case  angle  of  the  city:  populous,  but  filthily  dirty. 
of  attack:  Several  open  spaces,  which  cannot  be  All  the  Jews  pay  a  capitation-tax  to  the  saltan, 
called  squares,  are  used  as  market-places,  &c.  and  are  treated  with  the  greatest  contempt. 
The  houses  have  usually  one  story,  with  flat  Mohammedanism,  with  its  withering  influence, 
roo&  and  terraces,  the  side  towards  the  street  reigns  undisturbed.  The  dreadful  plague,  and 
being  plain  and  white-washed,  with  here  and  more  dreadful  famine  that  visited  this  country  a 
there  narrow  openings  not  deserving  the  name  few  years  since,  have  committed  fearful  ravages : 
of  windows,  none  of  which  are  glazed.  The  not  half  the  space  within  the  gates  is  now  in- 
interior  resembles  the  Spanish  houses,  the  rooms  habited;  ruined  walls  and  tenantless  houses 
opening  into  a  court,  sottietimes  surrounded  with  meet  one  at  every  turn  ;  nothing  flourishes  but 
arcades,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre:  many  of  vegetation,  which,  even  in  the  months  of  De- 
the  doors  are  of  cypress-wood,  highl  J  sculptured;  cember  and  January,  is  rife  and  luxuriant^  its 
the  rooms  are  long  and  narrow,  owing  probably  springing  freshness  forming  a  striking  coaffast 
to  their  want  of  timber,  without  windows,  flres,  to  the  mouldering  walls  around.  ExMbsive 
or  furniture,  eioept  a  mat  and  a  cushion  or  two.  under-ground  aqueducts  surround  the  town, 
The  palace  stands  on  the  s.  of  the  city,facipg  some  10  or  12  feet  deep,  but  chiefly  in  ruins; 
the  Atlas,  outside  the  main  wall ;  but  enclosed  they  reach  across  the  plain  to  the  foot  of  Attaa 
within  walls  of  equal  strength  is  a  large  space  in  many  cases  20  miles  in  extent.  Several  large 
of  about  15,000  yards  long  by  6000  yards  wide,  cemeteries  are  seen  outside  the  walls  both  to 
divided  into  squares  laid  out  in  gardens,  round  the  N.  and  s. ;  but  especially  to  the  B.  of  the 
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city  ts  one  upwards  of  100  acres  in  extent.  The  dismantled.  It  is  traversed  in  its  whole  extent 
loitan  has  three  larf^  gardens,  of  about  15 acres  by  the  Krishna,  and  also  contains  its  source  at 
io  extent,  within  the  city,  and  two  of  about  Mahabillysir.  The  southern  portion  of  Morti- 
20  acres  each  two  mil^  distant  from  the  walls.  .  zabad  abounds  with  the  black  vegetable  soil  so 
'*The  quarters  allotted  to  the  British  mission/'  prevalent  throughout  Malwa  and  the  Deccan, 
says  lieutenant  Washington,  *'  during  its  resi-  and  is  lor  the  most  part  highly  cultivated.  The 
deooe  of  a  month  in  Morocco,  was  one  of  the  villages  are  numerous,  generally  surrounded  by 
8ultan*8  gardens  at  the  8W.  angle  of  the  city,  a  wall  liaving  a  stone  base,  but  mud  super- 
called  Sebt  el  Mahmonia,  covering  an  extent  of  structure.  The  principal  towns  'are  Sattara, 
15  acres,  planted  in  the  wilderness  style,  with  Merritch,  Keraur,  Tajgaon,  and  Sanglee. 
erery  variety  of  fruit>tree,  olive,  orange,  pome-  MORTON,  extra- parochial  lib.  England, 
granate,  citron,  mulberry,  walnut,  peach,  apple,  upper  div.  wapentake  of  Boothby  Graffo,  parts 
pear,  vine,  &c.,  with  cedar,  poplar,  acacia,  rose,  of  Kesteven,  co.  Lincoln.  Acres,  710.  Pop.  (with 
myrtle,  and  jasmin,  forming  a  luxuriant  and  Swinderby)  449.  Lincoln  (p.  T.  132). 
dense  foliage,  only  broken  by  the  solemn  cypress  MORTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Gainsbo- 
and  more  stately  palm,  and  through  which  no-  rough,  8.  div.  wapentake  of  Corringham,  parts 
thing  was  to  be  seea  but  the  snowy  peaks  of  of  Lindsey,  cu.  Lincoln.  Acres.  2570.  Real 
Atlas  rising  almost  immediately  above  our  heads,  prop.  £2280.  Pop.  543.  Gainsborough  (P.  T. 
and  the  tall  tower  of  the  principal  mosque  dis-  149). 

taot  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.     But,  as  a  con-        MORTON,  extra-parochial  dist.£nzland,  wa- 

trast  to  the  bounded  view  of  tlie  jgarden,  the  peRtake  of  Birdforth,  co.  York,  N.  ridmg.    Pop. 

terraced  roof  of  the  house  commanded  a  view  (with  Newborough  tnshp.)  104.    Helnisley(p.  T. 

over  the  city,  the  extensive  plain  boundless  to  '^22). 

the  B.  and  w.«  and  the  whole  dahir  or  belt  of        MORTON.  East,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Dal- 

the  Atlas,  girding  as  it  were  the  country  from  ton-le-Dale,  N.  div.  Easington  ward,  co.  palat. 

the  8\r.  to  the  nb.  with  a  band  of  snow:  and  of  Durham.    Acres,  1460.     Real  prop.  £1006. 

few  days  passed  during-  our  stay  in  Morocco  that  Pop.  9S.     Durham  (p.  T.  258). 
vedid'not  spend  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sun-        MORTON  MOOR  HOUSE,  tnshp.  England, 

s€t  gazing  on  this  striking  and  beautiful  object,  par.  Ormesby,  B.  lib.  Langbaurgh,  co.  York,  N. 

noting  its  masses  and  peaks  of  snow,  and  de-  riding.    Acres,  780.    Real  prop.  £868.    Pop.  26. 

ploring  that  this  mighty  range,  combining  within  Stokesley  (P.  T.  237). 

ooe  day's  journey  every  variety  qf  climate  from  -      MORTON-U  PON -SWALE,  tnshp.  England, 

the  torrid  to  the  frigid  zone,  and  offering  so  fine  par.  Ainderby  Steeple,  wapentake  of  GillingEast, 

afield  to  the  naturalist,  the  geologist,  and  the  co.  York,  N.  riding.    Acres,  12.50.     Real  prop* 

botaniKt,  should  still  remain    unexplored  and  £1988.    Pop.  258.     North  Allerton  (P.  T.  225). 
present  an  iifipassable  barrier  to  civilization.**  MORTON  TYNEMOUTH,  tnshp.  England, 

MORRAGE,  joint  tnshp.  with  Foxt,  England,  par.  Gainsford,  8W.  div.  Darlington  ward,  co. 

par.  Instones,  B.  div.  huud.  Totmonslow,  co.  Staf-  palat.  of  Durham.   Acres,  250.    Real  prop.  £597. 

ford.    Pop.  403.    (Cheadle  146).  Pop.  19.     Darlington  (F.T.  241). 

MORRICK, tnshp.  England, par. Warkworth,        MORTY  ISLE,  or  Morintay  Islb,  island, 

B.  div.  Morpeth    ward,    co.   Northumberland.  Eastern  seas,  lying  off  tne  north-eastern  extre- 

Pop.  64.    Alnwick  (P.  T.  308).  mity  of  Gilolo,  and  comprehended  principally 

MORRISTOWN,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S ,  St.  between  Lat.  2. 0.  and  3. 0.  N.     In  len^h  it  may 

Lawrence  co..  New  York,  situate  on  the  St.  Law-  he  estimated  at  65  miles,  by  18  milea  in  breadth, 

reoce,  2  m.  below  Brockville.    Pop.  1600.  This   island  has  a  pleasing  appearance  when 

MORRONE,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Molise,  kingd.  viewed  from  the  sea,  the  land  rising  gently  from 

Naples.     Pop.  2500.  the  beach  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  centre, 

MORSCHEN,  or  MoRSBN,  New,  vil.  Germany,  without  any  abrupt  or  precipitous  elevation, 

elect  Heaae,  situate  on  the  Fulda ;  18  m.  s.  of  The  country  is  thinly  inhabited,  but  is  said  to 

Casael.    Pop.  1500.  abound  with  sago-trees.    The  sultan  of  Ternate 

HORSPURG,  tn.  sw,  of  Germany,  grand  formerly  claim^  tb.e  sovereignty  of  this  island, 
duchy  of  Baden,  on  the  lake  Constance;  6  ,m.        MORUNG  (Mayukanca,  remarkable  for  pea- 

NB.  of  Constance.    Pop.  1400.  cocks),  large  dist.  Northern  Hindoostan,  kingd. 

MORTAGNE,    to.  W.    of   France,    depart  Nepaul.    The  limits  have  never  been  clearly 

Lover  Charente,  prov.  Aunis,  Santogne,  and  defined,  but  it  may  be  considered  in  general  as 

Asgoamois,  situate  on  the  Gironde;  l^Tm.  saw.  extending  in  the  low  country  from  the  river  Cosi 

of  Pons.  Pop.  1300.  to  the  Teesta.    In  its  physical  and  geographical 

MORTEAU,  tn.  B.  of  France,  depart  Doubs,  characters  Morung  entirely  resembles  the  lower 

prov.  Franche-Comt6,  situate  on  the  Doubs;  belt  of  Nepaul.    TheTerriani,  or  low  country, 

24iD.BSB.  of  Besanfon.     Pop.  1400.  assists  to  support  immense  herds  of  cattle  breid 

MORTlER,  vil.   France,  depart.  Charente,  in  the  Purneah  district     A  great  deal  of  timber 

prov.  Santogne  and  Angoumois.    Pop.  1600.  is  exported  from  hence  to  Calcutta,  the  Morung 

MORTIMER,  WssT,  tithing,  England,  par.  producing  many  trees,  valuable  for  their  scent, 

Stratfield  Mortimer,  hund.  Hmdshott,  Basing-  and  the  polish  they  are  capable  of  taking,  as 

itoke,  div.  co.  Southampton.   Acres,  1810.   Real  well  as  for  strength  and  durability ;  but  the  saul, 

prop.^1274    Pop.  348.    Basingstoke  ^p.  T.  45).  or  shorea  robusta,  is  slmoat  the  only  one  much 

MOiyriZABAD>  dist  Hindoostan,  dtv.  of  the  in  request.  The  cutting  season  lasts  from  the 
prov.  of  Bejapoor,  situated  principally  between  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  April, 
Lat  17.  0.  and  18.  0.  N. ;  and  bounded  on  the  when  the  forests  become  dreadfully  unhealthy, 
w.by  the  western  ghaut  mountains.  The  surface  In  1809  the  Morung  was  separated,  into  three 
kas  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  fiscal  divisions,  each  in  charge  of  a  deputy  col- 
is  diversified  by  irregular  hills  and  valleys,  many  lector,  and  yielded  to  the  Gorkhas  from  every 
oftbe  first  studded  with  fortresses,  now  mostly  source  a  total  revenue  of  131,425  rupees.    The 
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inhabitants  of  Morunj^  to  the  B.  of  Vijayapour  MOSEDON,  or  Molksukn,  tnabp.  EAgUad, 

are  chiefly  Cooch  or  Rajbungsies,  who  are  con-  par.  Miiford,  w.  div.  Cattle  ward,  oo.  NoitluiiiH 

flidered  the  same  tribe,  live  on  the  plain,  and  berland.    Real  prop.  £350.    Pop.  96.    Morpeth 

speak  Ben^lee:  on  the  lower  hills  are  many  of  (P.  T.  288). 

the  Mech  tribe ;  in  the  western  parti  most  of  the  MOSKl  RCH,  in.  sw.  Germany,  prindpafitj 

cultivators  are  of  the  Ganf^ayi  caste,  who  speak  of  Furstenberg,  grand  dnchy  of  Baden;  22 n. 

the  dialect  of  Mithila  (Tirhoot) ;  on  the  hills  the  N.  of  Constance.     Pop.  1200.    Here  the  FVeach, 

people  are  mostly  Khtti,  or  a  miied  breed  be-  vnder  Moreau,  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Aib> 

tween  the  mountain  Hindoos  and  the  natives,  triaus  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  lifOO. 

with   some  Rajpoots  and   Magars,  which  last  MOSQUITO  SHORE.    See  Hokimjras. 

have  been  recently  introduced.    A  raja,  named  MOSS,  or  Mobbuky,  tnshp.   England,  par. 

Vijaya  Narrain,  who  is  said  to  have  come  ori-  Campsall,  upper  div.  of  the  wapentake  of  Ot- 

gina'Uy  from  Camroop,   having  subdued   this  goldcross,  co.   York,  W.  riding.     Acres,  23M. 

state,  assumed  to  himself  the  title  of  conqueror  Real  prop.  £2569.   Pop.  269.  Tborne  (P.  T.  166). 

of  the  earth.     He  also  built  Vijayapoor,  the  ca-  MOSSALSK,  or  Mosalbk,  tn.  European  Roi- 

pttal;  but  having  put  to  death  a  mountain  chief  sia,  gov.  Kaluga;  56  m.  w.  of  Kaluga.    Pofk 

of  Kiraut  origin,  the  son  of  the  latter  expelled  1300. 

the  raja,  and  established  his  own  dynasty.  This  MOSSBURN-FORD,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Oi- 

district  was  overran  by  the  Gorkhas  in  1774,  nam,  sh.  Roxburgh,  situate  on  the  Jed.    Pop. 

wrhen  Agom  Singh,  the  reigning  chief,  sought  with  par.    Jedburgh  (p.  T.  45). 

refuge  in  the  British  territories.     By  the  treaty  MOSSIDE,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Drumtallagh, 

of  peace  concluded  with  the  NepaUlese  in  1815,  bar.  Carey,  co.  Antrim,  prov.  Ulster.     Pop.  2il. 

that  state  was  allowed  to  retain  Moruug,  and  it  Ballymoney  (P.  T.  150).    Three  annual  fairs, 

has  since  continued  to  form  a  part  of  Nepaul.  MOSSINGEN.  tn.  sw.  of  Germany,  kingd. 

MORWICK,  ham.  England,  par.  I3erwick-in-  Wirtemberg,  near  Tubingen.    Pop.  2600. 

El  met,   lower  div.  wapentake  of  Sky  rack,  co.  MOSSPAUL,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Howtc^  sh. 

York,  W.  riding.    Pop.  with  Berwick.     Leeds  Roxburgh.  Pop.  with  par.   Langholm  (P.  T.  70). 

(P.  T.  189).  MOSS-SIDE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Manchcs- 

MOSALSK,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov.  Ka-  ter,  hund.  Salford,  co.  palat.  of  Lancaster. 
Inga,  situate  on  the  Mosolka;  55  m.  w.  of  Acres,  330.  Real  prop.  £1505.  Pop.  208.  Mas- 
Kaluga.     Pop.  1300.  Chester  (p.  T.  182). 

MOSBOROUGIT,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Eck-  MOSS-TOWER,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Eckford, 

ington.  hund.  Scarsdale,  co.  Derby.    Pop.  with  shire  of  Roxburgh.    Pop.  with  par.    Jedbui^ 

par.     Chesterfield  (P.  T.  150).  (P.  T.  45). 

MOSBURG, or  MospURo,tn.  Germany,  kingd.  MOSTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  St  Macy, 

Bavaria,  situate   on   the  Iser;  24  m.  NB.  of  hund.  Broxton,  co.  palat.  of  Chester.   Acres.  250. 

Munich.    Pop.  1400.                            -  Real  prop.  £673.    Pop.  17.    Chester  (p.  T.  183). 

MOSCOW,  city,  Russia.    See  vol.  iv.    When  MOSTON, tnshp.  England, par.  Warmingban, 

Mr.  James  visited  the  city  in  1814,  the  whole  hund.  Northwich,  co.  palat.  of  Cheater.    Acm. 

space  of  25  miles  circumference  presented  the  490.     Real  prop.  £1247.     Pop.  184.    Sandfaach 

most  gloomy  aspect  of  desolation.    A  few  shops  (P.  T.  162). 

and  inns  had  been  built,  and  looked  like  spots  MOSTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Mand^star, 

in  the  wide  waste ;  but  to  repsir  the  mansions  hund.  Salford,  oo.  palat.  of  Lancaster.    Acres, 

of  the  grandees  was  too  gigantic  a  work  to  be  1240.    Real  prop.  £3429.    Pop.  615.    Manchet- 

even  begun ;  and  they  stood  in  the  most  neglected  ter  fp.  T.  182). 

and  forlorn  condition.    In  1823,  however.  Dr.  MOTHE,  vil.  s.  of  France,  depart.  Doabs, 
Lyall  and  captain  Cochrane  found  the  work  of  prov.  Franche-Comt6.    Pop.  2200. 
reparation  far  advanced;  and  the  new  streets  MOTHE-MONTREVAL,tn. 8.of  France,de^ 
and  edifices  were  constructed  in  a  more  regular  part.  Dordogne,  prov.  Guyenne.  situate  on  the 
style,  though  Moscow  appeared  still  to  captain  Dordo^e;  22  m.  W.  of  Bergerac     Pop.  3000: 
Cochrane,  as  in  Clarke's  time,  ** beautiful  and  MOTHERBY.    tnshp.   England,   par.  Grey- 
rich,  magnificent  and  mean.**    According  to  a  stock,  Leath  ward,  co.  Cumberland.    Pop.(*ith 
work  published  in  1824,  at  Moscow,  by  M.  Le-  Gill)  1 15.     Penrith  (P.  T.  283). 
cointe,  6341  lipuses  had  been  burned,  and  8027  MOTTE,  St.  Jban  dr  la,  tn.  France^  depart, 
had  been  built;  so  that  it  was  larger  than  be-  Sarthe,  prov.  Maine.    Pop.  18U0. 
fore:    and   captain   Frankland,   in  his  recent  MOTTE  CANILLAC,tn.B.  of  France,  depart; 
journey,    confirms    this    observation.    On    the  Upper  Loire,  prov.  Languedoc  situate  on  the 
Sparrowhill,  Alexander,  in  1817, laid  the  founda-  Altier;  3  m.  NB.  of  Brioude.    Pop.  2000. 
tion  of  a  temple  of  our  Saviour,  which,  if  com-  MOTTE-CHALENCON,  tn.  SB.  of  France, 
pleted,  will  be  the  most  gigantic  structure  in  the  depart.  Drome,  prov.  Dai  pliiny ;  20  m.  8.  of  Die. 
universe.    It  is  to  be  770  feet  high  (the  great  Pop.  1200. 

pyramid  is  only  630  feet),  having  three  succes-  MOTTINGHAM',  ham.  England,  partly  in 

aive    churches    rising    above  each  other,  the  the  par.  of  Chislehurst,  and  partly  in  that  of 

lowest  of  which  is  to  be  fronted  by  a  colonnade  Eltham,  hund.  Blackheatli,  lathe  of  Suctoa^t- 

2100  feet  long:  24,000  peasants  were  provided,  Hone,  co.  Kent.    Pop.  124.     London*  8  m. 

of  whom  6000  were  to  work  at  the  building,  and  MOTTKAM,  tnshp.  Eagland,  par.  Pre^oiy, 

the  rest  to  till  the  ground  for  their  support,  hund.  Macclesfield,  co.  palat.  of  Chestera Acres, 

The  work,  however,  was  not  seriously  begun  till  1600.     Real  prop.  £2652.    Pop.  387.    Macdca- 

1824.    According  to  Lecointe.  Moscow  contains  field  (p.  T.  167). 

14,724  nobles,  3101  crown  servanto;  4383  eccle-  MOUCHAMPS,  tn.  W.  of  France,  depart  La 

aiasticB,  12,104  merchants,  28,029  citizens,  10,384  Vendee,  prov.  Poitou;  24  m.  NNW.  of  FoBteaay 

artisans,  22,194  military,  1854  manufacturers,  le  Comte.     Pop.  1750. 

and  2385  foreigners,  &c. ;  in  all  240,000.  MOUILLKRON,  tn.  w.  of  France,  drpart^La 
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Vendee,  prov.'  Poitou;    17  m.  N.  of  Fontenay.  the  kadi  is  their  head,  of  \ihich  dignity  he  seems 

Pop.  1200.  Dot  a  little  proad.    There  are  several  pools  of 

MOL'JGIIUR,tn.  Ilinduocttan,  prov.  Mooltan;  stagnant  water  in  the  town,  which    promote 

40  m.  8B.  frum   Bahawulpoor.    Lat.  28.  58.  N.  fevers  and  agues.  The  burying-ptaces.are  outside 

Long.  71.  57.  B.  the  walls,  and  are  of  considerable  extent.    The 

MOULDSWORTH.  Grsat,  tnshp.  England,  men  of  Mourzouk,  of  the  better  sort  dress  nearly 

par.  Tarvin,  second  div.  hand.  Exldiiibury,  co.  like  the  people  of  Tripoli.     The  lower  orders 

Silat.  of  Chester.  Acres,  990.  Real  prop.  £1433.  wear  a  large  shirt  of  white  or  blue  cotton,  with 

up.  180.    Chester  (P.  T.  183).  long,  loose  sleeves,  trow^rs  of  the  same,  and 

ifOULTON.  tnshp.  England,  bar.  Daven-  sandals  of  camel's  hide.    The  dress  and  appear- 

ham,  hund.  Northwich,  co.  palat.  of  Chester,  ance  of  the  women  here  are  far  from  agreeable. 

Acres,  730.    Real  prop.  £901.   Pop.  243.   Ches-  They  wear  white  shirts,  and  striped  silk  ones, 

ter  ^p.  T.  183).  called  shtmi,  which  are  brought  from'Egypt ;  a 

MOULTON,    tn.  England,    par.  Middleton  jereed   and   red  slippers  complete  their  dress. 

Tyis,  wapentake  Gilling   East,  co.   York,   N.  Some  of  the   better  class,  wear  truw^ers,   not 

riding.    Acres,  2720.    Real  prop.  £3730.     Pop.  fuller  in  the  leg  than  those  worn  in  Europe.    In 

190.    Richmond  (P.  T.  233).  Mourzouk,  the  luxuries  of  life  are  very  limited, 

MOULTON  BOROUGH,  tn.  North  America,  the    people    subsisting    principally   on   dates. 

U.S..  Strafford  CO.,  New  Hampshire;  65  m.  NU.  Many  do  not,  for  months  together,  taste  corn, 

from  Portsmouth.    Pop.  1422.  The  revenues  «f  the  sultan  of  Pezzan  arise  from 

MOULTON     PARK,    extra- parochial    dist.  slaves,  merchandise, and  dates.    For  every  slave, 

Ecglaod.    hund.    Spelhoe,    co.    Northampton,  great  or  small,  he  receives,  on  their  entering  his 

Acres,  <150.     Pop.  15.     Northampton  (P.  T.  66).  kingdom,  two  Spanish  dollars.     All  Arabs,  who 

MOUNT-&ELLEW,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Killa-  buy  dates,  pay  a  dollar  duty  on  each   load, 

wlao,  bar.  T>aquin,  co.  Galway,  prov.   Con-  Above  3000  loads  are  sold  to  them  annually. 

Daojrht.  Pop.  with  par.  Castle  Blakeney(P.T.  105).  Every  garden  pays  a  tenth  of  the  corn  produced, 

MOUNTEAGLE,  vil.   Ireland,  par.  Ventry,  and  each  town  a  certain  sum,  which,  though 

bar.  Corkaguiney,  co.   Kerry,    prov.   Muuster.  small,  the  whole  may  be  averaged  to  produce 

IV  with  par.     Castie  Island  (P.  T.  197).  4000  dollars.     The   Fezzaners   are  a  cheerful 

MOUNT-IIEALEY,    tnshp.    England,    par.  people,  fond  of  music  and  dancing.    The  Arabs 

Rotbbury,  w.  div.  Coquetdale  ward,  co.  North-  practise  hospitality,  but  among  the  Fezzaners, 

onberland.     Pop.  47.     Alnwick  (P.  T.  308).  that  virtue  does  not  exist.     From  the  constant 

MOUNT   HOLLEY,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  9.,  communication  with  Bornou   and  Soudan,  the 

Rutland  co.,  Vermont ;  25  m.  W.  from  Windsor,  languages  of  both  these  countries  are  generally 

Pop.  13)8.  spoken,  and  many  of  their  words  are  introduced 

MOUNT-NUGENT,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Kill-  into  the  Arabic.    They  have  no  idea  of  arith- 

bride,  bar.  Clonmahon,  co.  Cavan,  prov.  Ulster,  metic,  but  reckon  everything  by  dob  on  the 

Popk  171.    Dublin,  60  m.    Two  annual  fairs.  sand,  ten  in  a  line:  many  can  hardly  tell  how 

MOUNT-SHANNON,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Inis-  many  2  and  2  amount  to.     The  lower  classes 

ciltra,  bar.   Leitrim,  co.  Galway,  prov.  Con-  work  neatly  in  leather,  they  weave  a  few  coarse 

naaght ;  situate  on  the  Shannon.    Pop.  with  par.  barracans,  and  make  iron-work  in  a  solid,  though 

KilUloe  (P.  T.  110).  clumsy  manner.    One  or  two  work  in  gold  and 

MOUNT  TEMPLE,  vil.  Ireland,  parish  Bal-  silver  with  much  skill,  considering  the  badnesa 

lyboghloe,    bar.  Clonloghan,   co.  Westmeath,  of  their  tools;  and   every  man  is  capable  of 

prov.  f^inster.  Pop.  with  par.  Moate  (P.  T.  66).  acting  as  a  carpenter  or  mason.    The  wood 

MOUNT  VERNON,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  being  that  of  the  date-tree,   and   the  bouses 

Kennebeck  co.,  Maine;  14  m.  N.  from  Augusta,  being  built  of  mud,  very  little  elegance  or  skill 

Pop.  1439.  is  necessary.    Much  deference  is  paid  to  the 

MOURON.  tn.   France,  depart.   Seine    and  artists  in  leather  or  metnU,  who  are  called  (par 

Mane;  prov.  Isle  of  France;  3  m.  W.  of  Coulo-  exetilenee)  Sta,  or  master ;  as   leather-master, 

mien.    Pop.  1400.  iron^master^  &c. 

MOURZOUK,  city,  Africa.  See  vol.  iv.    Cap-  MOWI LAHH, or  MoBTi.AH,tn.  Arabia Petrea. 

tain  Clapperton  viaitcN)  it,  and  thus  describes  it.  Lat.  27.  .30.  Tf.     Long.  3').  19.  b.    It  is  chiefly 

It  contains  about  2500  inhabitants.    The  walls  remarkable  for  its  castle,  which,  with  several 

are  of  mud  15  feet  in  height,  with  seven  gates,  others,  was  built  on  the  route  of  the  Egyptian 

four  of  which  are  built  up  in  or^ler  to  prevent  caravans,  to  serve    as  a  granary  and   halting 

tlie  people  escaping  when  they  are  required  to  place.    Thesestructures  differ  but  little,  save  in 

pav  their  duties.    The  houses,  with  very  few  size,  from  each  other.    Tliey  are  formed  of  hewn 

exceptioDB,  are  of  one  story,  and  those  of  the  coral,  cemented   with  mortar ;    their  shape  is 

poorer  sort  receive  all  their  light  from  the  doors,  quadrangular,    flanked  with  round  towers,   in 

Tbey  are   generally  ranged   in   little    narrow  which  are  placed  some  old  guns,  some  of  which 

itreets;  but  there  are  many  open  spaces,  on  are  broken  ard  others  dismantled.  The  interior, 

which  the  camels  of  the  traders  remain.    Many  along  the  southern  and  western  sides,  is  occu- 

palms  grow  in  the  town,  and  some  houses  have  pied  by  the  troops,  the  northern  and  eastern 

small  square  inclosures,  in  which  are  cultivated  being  appropriate  for  the  reception  of  grain, 

a  few  red  peppers  and  onions.    The  street  of  &c.    Mohammed  Ali,  upon  whom  has  devolved 

entrance  Is  a  broad  space  of  at  least  100  yards,  the  whole  government  of  Hejaz,  furnishes  these 

leading  to  the  wall  that  surrounds  the  castle,  stttions  with  the  necessary  supply  of  grain;  and 

which  is  an  immense  mud  building  rising  to  the  the  garrison,  consisting  of  an  officer  and  50  men, 

height  of  80  or  90  feet,  but  with  no  pretensions  is  also  paid  by  him.   On  the  <irrival  of  a  caravan, 

to   regularity.     In    Mourzouk    there    are    16  the  soldiers  only  who  accompany  it  are  per- 

OMMques,  which  are  covered   in,  but  some  of  mitted  to  encamp  within  the  fortification ;  the 

them  are  very  small.     Each  has  an  imaum,  but  pilgrims  and  the  Bedouins  pitch  their  tents  out- 
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side,  near  the  walls,  about  200  jarda  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  castle.  Here,  during  their  ^tay,  a 
brisk  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Heduuins,  who 
assemble  from  the  surrounding  country,  barter- 
ing %heep,gMii,  &c,  for  powder,  cloth,  &c.  Scat- 
tered among  the  numerous  date  trees  that  sur- 
round the  castle,  there  are  about  150  huts  oc^ 
cupied  by  the  Bedouins  who  cultivate  the  trees. 
A  few  also  reside  here  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  small  Hajj  boats  that  put  in  with 
provisions  and  water.  Near  the  wells,  which  are  ^ 
constructed  and  lined  with  stone,  there  are  some 
gardens,  which  produce  grapes,  the  nebek, 
melons,  &c.,  with  a  few  vegetables,  barely 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  garrison. 
Sheep  can  be  purchased  here  from  the  Arabs ; 
also  water,  which  is  good,  and  fire- wood,  but  the 
latter  is  indifferent,  and  its  supply  uncertain. 
Small  boats  occasionally  visit  Mowilahh  for 
these  necessaries,  but  the  larger  bagalis  proceed 
to  Sherm.  The  coast  in  the  vicinity  to  the 
northward  of  Mowilahh  is  low,  gradually  ascend- 
ing with  a  moderate  elevation  to  the  distance  of 
6  or  7  miles,  when  it  rises  abruptly  in  hills  to  a 
great  height,  those  near  Mowilahh  terminating  in 
kharp  and  oingularly  shaped  peaks.  The  height 
of  the  most   elevated   was   found  to   be  6600 

feet. 

MOWSON,  toshp.  England, par.  Bambrough 
N.  div.  Bambrough  ward,  co.  North utnberland. 
Pop.  65.     Belford  (P.  T.  322). 

MOXBY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Rippon, 
partly  in  the  liberty  of  Rippon,  and  partly  in 
wapentake  of  Bulmer,  co.  York,  N.  riding.  Pop. 
(with  Marston)  202.     Easingwold  (P.  T.  213> 

MOXHALL,  tnsbp.  England,  par.  Wishaw, 
Birmingham  div.  bund.  Hemlingford,  co.  War- 
wick.    Pop.  with  par.    Sutton  Coldfield  (P.  T. 


111). 


MOYA,  in.  Spain,  prov.  Cuenqa;  42  m.  B.  of 
Cuen^a.     Pop.  2400. 

MOYON,  vil.  France,  depart.  La  Manche, 
piov.  Normandy.    Pop.  1200. 

MSCHENO,  tn..  Austrian  empire,  kingd.  Bo- 
hemia; 11  m.  W.  of  Jung  Bunslau.    Pop.  1900. 

MUCILLAC,  tn.  NW.  of  France,  depart 
Morbihan,  prov.  Brittany,  not  far  from  the  sea. 
Pop.  1800. 

MUCK  LEFOKD,  tithing,  England,  par.  Brad- 
ford Peverel,  hund.  St.  George,  Dorchester  div., 
CO.  Dorset.    Pop.  with  par.  Dorchester  (P.  T. 

119> 
MUCKLEWICK,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Hy»- 

sington,  hund.  Clierbury,  co.  Salop.    Pop.  69. 

Mont|!:omery  (P.  T.  168). 

MUFF,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Bailieborough,  bar. 
Clonchee,  co.  Cavan,  prov.  Ulster.  Pop.  with 
par.  Bailieborough  (P.  T.  54).  Here  is  a  good 
annual  horse  fair. 

MUGIA,  seaport-tn.  NW.  of  Spain,  prov.  Ga- 
licia,  tothe  NB.  of  Cape  Finisterre;  56  m.  W8W. 
of  Ferrol.    Pop.  2000. 

MUGRON,  tn.  France,  depart.  Landes.  prov. 
Gascony ;  6  m.  s.  of  Tartas.     Pop.  1600. 

MUHLBERG,  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Merseberg, 
prov.  Saxony,  situate  on  the  B.  side  of  the  Elbe ; 
34  m.  NB.  of  Dresden.     Pop.  1600. 

MUHLDORF,  tn.  Austrian  Proper,  dist. 
Lower  Austria,  situate  on  the  Danube ;  46  m. 
W.  of  Vienna.  It  is  a  small  but  populous  town. 
Its  chief  manufacture  is  of  sickles. 

MUHLENBURG,  co.  North  America,  U,  S., 
Kentucky.     Pop.  5341.    Chief  tn.  Greenville. 


MUHLHAUSEN.  tn.  b.  of  Pmssia,  gof. 
Konigsberg,  situate  on  the  Donne ;  13  nk  VbB. 
of  Elbing.    Pop.  1600. 

MUHLTROF,  tn.  Germany,  circle  Vogtlaoa, 
kingd.  Saxony,  on  the  Golsch;  10^  m.  NbW.of 
Plauen.     Pop.  1200. 

MUIRDRUM,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Penbride, 
sh.  Forfar.  Pop.  with  par.  Edinburgh  (r.T. 
51). 

MUJAXAR,  tn.  8.  of  Spain,  in  Granada,  oeir 
the  Mediterranean ;  39  m.  NB.  of  Almeria.  Pop. 
2000.  Its  chief  manufacture  is  the  prepaiatioo 
of  soda. 

MUKULLAH,  tn.  Arabia  Felix, prov.  Yenea. 
See  Arabia,  p.  41. 

MULAZZANO,  tn.  NW.  of  Italy,  prov.  Moa- 
dovi,  kingd.  Piedmont  and  Sardinia ;  18  m.  sbB. 
of  Alba.    Pop.  2-250. 

MULLlNAVAT,vil.  Ireland,  par.  Killbeacos, 
bar.  Knocktopher,  co.  Kitlkenny,  prov.  Leinster. 
Pop.  1 95.  Knocktopher  (P.  T.  80).  Two  anooal 
fairs. 

MULLROS&  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandeoboiip, 
situate  on  the  Oder;  9  m.  68B.  of  Frankfoit 
Pop.  1200. 

MULSEN,vil  Germany, CO. Schonborgtkiogrf. 
Saxony,  situate  s.  of  Glaocha.    Pop.  12uO. 

MULWITH,  tnshp.  England,  par.  and  liberty 
Rippon,  00.  York,  W.  riding.  Acres*  700.  Real 
prop.  £851.  Pop.  (with  Newby)  39.  Rippua 
(P.  T.  212). 

MUNCH  BERG.  tn.  Germany,  princip.  Bar- 
reoth,  king4.  Bavaria ;  20  m.  NNB.  of  BayreutL 
Pop.  1700. 

MUNCHEBERG,or  Monicubbo,  tn.  Pros- 
sia,  prov.  Brandenburg ;  33  m.  B.  of  BeHia. 
Pop.  1500.  Here  are  manufactures  of  silk  and 
woollen. 

MUNCHEN-GRATZ,  or  Hradifstib,  or 
Grkoitz,  tn.  Austrian  empire,  kingd.  Bohemia, 
situate  on  the  Iser ;  38  m.  NB.  of  Prague.  Pop. 
1500. 

MUNCHINGEN,  mkt.-tn.  w.  of  GermaoT. 
bailiwick  of  Groningen,  depart.  Ens,  kingd. 
Wirtemberg.    Pop.  1300. 

MUNDELSHEIM,  tn.  Gendanv,  depart. 
Euf,  kingd.  Wirtemberg;  near  Besigheim. 
Pup.  1300. 

MUNDERKINGEN,  tn.  w.  of  Germany, 
kingd.  Wirtemberg;  20  m.  W8W.  of  Ulm.  Pop. 
1600. 

MUNEVILLE  LA  BINGARD,  tn.  France, 
depart.  La  Manche,  prov.  Normandy;  5  m. 
NbW.  of  Contances.    Pop.  1600. 

MUNGOLSHEIM,  mkt.-tn.  W.  of  Germaoy, 
grand-duchy  of  Baden ;  10  m.  NbB.  of  Brucbaal. 
Pop.  1200. 

MUNLOCHY,vi1.  Scotland,  par.  Knockbain, 
sh.  Ross  and  Cromarty.  Pop.  with  par.  It  ia 
an  excellent  fishing  station. 

MUNNERSTAUT.  tn  W.  of  Germany. sito- 
ate  on  the  Lauer;  37  m.  NNB.  of  Worxburg. 
Pop.  1400. 

MUNSTER  EIFFEL,  tn.  Prussia,  doch^of 
Juliers,  grand-duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  situ- 
ate on  the  Erft ;  24  m.  SB.  of  Juliers,  and  34  n. 
NW.  of  Coblentx.     Pop.  1400. 

MUNSIERHAUSEN,  rokt.-tn.  Germany, 
dist.  Ursberg,  circleof  the  Upper  Danube,  kiogd. 
Bavaria,  situate  on  the  Mindel.    Pop.  1200. 

MUNTENDAM,  vil.  kingd.  Holland,  prot. 
Groningen ;  8  m.  w.  of  Winschoten.    Pop.  1 100. 

MUR,  tn.  France,  depart.  Cotes   du  Nord, 
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prov.  Brittany ;  9  miles  W.  of  Loudeac.    Pop.  at  from  50  to  60  m.  in  length,  and  30  to  40  m. 

iiOO.  in  breadth,  with  a  medium  depth  of  only  four 

MURACH,  tn.  Germany,  circle  of  the  Upper  feet.    The  waters  of  this  large  but  shallow  lake 

Dsnobe,  kingd.  Bavaria;   7  m.  B.  of  Nabburg.  (now  called    A.lexandiia),    were    found   to    be 

Pop.  2300.  brackish  at  7  miles  distant  from  the  mouth  of 

MURCOTT,  bam.  England,  par.  Watford,  the  Murray,  and  at  21  miles  across  perfectly 

bond.  Guilsborough,   co.   Northampton.    Pop.  salt,  the  influence   of   the   tide    being    there 

with  par.    Daventry  (P.  T.  72).  felt.    On  the  8.  shore  of  Alexandria  the  naviga- 

MURFREESBOROUGH,  tn.    N.   America,  tion  of  the  boats  was  interrupted  by  mud  flats, 

U.  S^  Hertford  co..  North  Carolina,  situate  on  and  their  further  progress  eventually  stopped 

the  Mcherrin ;  50  m.  KW.  from  Edenton.    It  is  by  banks  of  sand,  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  near 

a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Encounter   Bay  on  the  8.  coast ;  the  passage 

MURG,  vil.  Germany,  grand  duchy  Baden,  being  at  all  periods  of  the    tide  rather   more 

near  the  Rhine ;  3  m.  W.  of  Klein  Laufenburg.  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  with  sufficient 

Pop.  1200.  water  for  boats  over  a  dangerous  bar. 

MURO,  tn.  8.  of  Italy ;  70  m.  B.  of  Naples.  Pop.        MUR  RAY,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Orleans  co., 

1500.    It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, — 3Arro,  tn.  prov.  New  York,  on  lake  Ontario;  18  m.  nb.  'from 

Terra  di  Otranto,  kingd.  Naples ;  6  m.  NNB.  of  Batavia.    Pop.  3138. 
AlensDo.    Pop.  1500.  MURRHARD,  tn.  w.  of   Germany,    kingd. 

MUROS.  tn.  NW.  of  Spain,   prov.  Galicia,  Wirtemberg,  situate  on  theMurr;  22  m.  nb. 

i'rtttate  at  the  mouth  of  theTamar,  or  Tembre;  ofStntgard.    Pop.  1900. 
31  m.  w.  of  Composrella.    Pop.  2400.  MURTON,  or  Moor  Town,  tnshp.  England, 

MUR  RAH,  or  Murrby,  tnshp.  England,  par.  par.  Lamp!  ugh,  Allerdale  ward,  above  Darwent, 

Greystock,  LcAth  ward,  oo.  Cumberland.     Pop.  co.  Cumberland.    Pop.  with  par.    Whitehaven 

(sith  Berrier)  1 13.    Penrith  (P.  T.  283>  (P.  T.  294). 

MURRAY,1arge  riv.  New  South  Wales.    Its        MURTON,  or  Moor  Town,  ham.  England, 

source  is  uncertain.     Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  par.  St.  Michael,  borough  of  Appleby,  b.  ward, 

thinks  it  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Hume  oo.  Westmoreland*     Pop.  with  par.     Appleby 

and  Ovens  streams,  which  nave  their  rise  in  the  (P.  T.  270). 

peat  Warragong  chain,  and  were  crossed  by        MURTON,    tnshp.    England,  par.    Osbald- 

Menri.  Howell  and  Hume  (in  their  enterprising  wick,  liberty  St.  Peter  of  York,  co.  York,  North 

etcunion  to  Port  Philip  in  1824),  250  statute  riding.    Po^.  with  par.     York  (P.  T.  196). 
miles  nearer  their  source.     Captain  Sturt,  at        MURVIEL,  village,  France,  depart.  Ileranlt, 

the  close  of  1829,  set  out  with  a  party  to  explore  prov.  Languedoc,  situate  on  the  Caulazon ;  40  m. 

this  country ;  after  tracing  in  a  boat,  the  united  W.  of  Montpelier.    Pop.  1400. 
waters  of  the  Morrumbklgee  and  Lachlan  for        MUSBACH,  mkt.-tn.  Germany,  dist  Spire, 

90  miles  to  the  westward,  they  found  that  the  prov.  Rhine,  kingd.   Bavaria,  near   Neu^tarlt. 

Morrombidgee  delivered  its  waters  into  the  Mur-  Fop.  1 100. 

ny^B  broad  and  noble  river,  the correntof  which        MUSBERG,  vil.  Germany,  kingd.  Wirtem- 

vas  setting  to  the  weiitward,  at  the  rate  of  2^  m.  berg,  near  Stutgard.    Pop.  1400. 
per  hour,  with  a  medium  width  from  baukto        MUSCAT,  Maskat,  or  Mascat,  city  and  sea- 

otnk  of  from  300  to  400  feet.     After  9  days  port  on  the  B.  coa^t  of  Arabia,  about  96  m.  N\v. 

vojaging  down  the  Murray  to  the  NNW.,  during  of  Cape  Uasselgate  (Ras-el-had).    See  vol.  iv. 

which  100  m.  wetting  was  made,  another  river  The  ctopulation  is  uncertain,  but  estimated  by 

wu  found  emptying  itself  into  tbe  Murray  8.  of  Mr.  Fraser  at  from  10,000  to  12,000 ;  of  these, 

the  parallel  of  34^  in  eiactly  Long.   141.  b.  1000  may  be  Hindoos  from  Sinde.  Cutch,  and 

This  river  captain  Start   supposes  to  be  the  Guzerat,  the  rest  being  Arabs  and  nef^p'o  slaves. 

Dwliog,  which  he  found  to  the  NW.  of  Bath>  The  harbour,  which  is  the  best  on  this  part  of 

urat  in  his  former  expedition.     From  its  con-  the  Arabic  coast,  opens  to  the  N.,  and  is  shaped 

flsenee  with  a  large  river,  the  Murray,  after  like  a  horse-shoe.    It  is  bounded  on  the  w.  and 

faring  the  suppwed  Darling  river,  oootinuea  8.  by  the  lofty  projecting  shored  of  .the  main- 

jto  course  upwaras  of  a  degree  further  to  the  W.,  land,  and  on  the  B.  by  Muscat  Island,  a  ridge 

in  that  space  receives  a  second  and  considerable  of  rocks  from  '200  to  300  feet  high.    The  town 

atttam,  which  disembogues  on  its    left  bank  stands  on  a  sandy  beach  at  the  8.  end  or  bottom 

fiOBi  the  SB.    The  bankii  of  the  Murray  here  of  the  cove  or  harbour,  about  1^  mile  from  its 

WS">  to  be  ,  elevated ;  and  along  its  northern  mouth.    The  depth  of  water  near  the  town  varies 

*^re  extends  a  range  of  cliffs,  apparently  of  from  three  to  four  and  five  fathoms.    Ships  at 

volcanic  origin.  The  river  forces  its  way  through  anchor  are  exposed  to  the  N.  and  NW.  winds, 

a  ^0  of  rocks  of  limestone  formation,  in  which  bat  as  the  anchorage  is  everywhere  good,  acci- ' 

caru  and  fossil  remains  are  imbedded.    At  the  dents  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.    The  harbour 

meridian  of  139}®  the  disposition  of  the  cliffs  is  protected  by  some  pretty  strong  forts.    Vessels 

Ri^es  the  Murray  a  bend  to  tbe  southward,  and  are  sot  allowed  to  enter  after  dusk,  nor  to  leave 

the  river,  which,  throughout  its    long    course  before  sunrise.    Muscat  is  a  place  of  consider- 

from  the  eastward,  had  preserved  a  sandy  hot-  able  importance,  being  at  once  the  key  to,  and 

^  DOW  became  deep,  still,  and  turbid.     Upon  commanding  the  trade  of,  the  Persian  Gulf, 

pawing  the  parallel  of  Z5^,  a  more  open  country  The  dominions  of  the  imaum,  or  prince,  are 

appears,  the    cliffs    partially  giving    place  to  extensive,  and  his  government  is  more  liberal 

pictaresque  hills  and  undulating  plains,  with  and  intelligent  than  any  other  in   Arabia  or 

tbousaods  of  acres  of  rich  alluvial  land.    On  Persia.    The  town,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a 

the  23d  day  of  the   voyage,  from   the  depot  high  hill,  is  ill  built  and  filthy;  and,  during  the 

formed  near, the  junction  of  the  Morrumbidgee  months  of  July  and  August,  is  one  of  the  hottest 

tnd  Lachlan,  the  voyagers  entered  upon  a  large  inhabited  places  in  the  world.    The  country  in 

w  stretching  far  away  to  the  BW.  estimated  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  is  extremely 
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barren  ;  but  it  improves  as  it  reaches  from  the 
shore*  Dates  and  wheat  are  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  produce.  The  dates  of  this  part  of 
Arabia  are  held  in  hig:h  estimation,  and  are 
largely  eiported,  those  of  Bushire  and  Bussorah 
bein^  imported  in  their  stead.  The  part  of 
Arabia  adjoining  to  Muscat  is  too  poor  to  have 
any  very  considerable  direct  trade ;  but,  owing 
to  its  favourable  situation,  the  backward  state 
of  the  country  around  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
superiority  of  its  ships  and  seamen,  Muscat  has 
become  an  important  entrep6t,  and  has  an  ex- 
tensive transit  and  carrying  trade ;  more  than 
half  the  trade  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  carried  on 
in  ships  belonging  to  its  merchants.  Moham- 
medans pay  a  dpty  of  2^  per  cent,  on  imports 
and  exports ;  and  all  other  nations  pay  5  per 
cent.  Niebuhr  thinks  that  Muscat  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Mosca  of  Arrian  mid  othfT  Greek 
writers,  a  conjecture  which  seems  tn  be  con- 
firmed, not  merely  by  the  reseroblancf  of  the 
name,  but  also  by  the  terms  applied  by  Arrian 
to  Mosca  being  sufficiently  descriptive  of 
Muscat. 

MUSCOATES,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kirk- 
dale,  wapentake  Rvedale,  co.  York,  N.  riding. 
Pop.  with  par.     Helmesley  (P.  T.  222). 

MUSKA,  or  Mus-KAV,  tn.  Prussian  states,  in 
Upjper  Lusatia,  situate  on  the  Neisse;  52  m. 
KB.  of  Dresden.     Pop.  1400. 


MUSTVGANNIM. tn.  N.  Africa,  prov.  Tleiii. 
san  or  Tremecen,  Algerine  states,  occupying 
partly  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cartiennse.  Amon^ 
the  towns  of  this  province  it  ranks  second  to 
TIemsan,  the  capital.  Lat  36.  6.  N.  Long. 
0.  30.  B. 

MUTZIG,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  prov.  Alsace, 
situate  on  the  Breosch ;  12  m.  W.  of  Strasbuig. 
Pop.  2400.     Here  is  a  manufacture  of  arms. 

MUY,  vil.  SB.  of  France,  depart.  V^ar,  pror. 
Provence,  situate  on  the  Ajtuby ;  9  m.  w.  of 
Frejus.     Pop.  1500. 

MUZILLAC,  town,  NW.  of  France,  depart. 
Morbihan,  prov.  Brittany ;  14  m.  SB.  of  Vaonet 
Pop.  3600. 

MYD£X)£,  extra- parochial  lib.  England,  hoiKL 
Toseland,  co.  Huntingdon.  Acres,  850.  Pop. 
36.     St.  Neot's  (P.  T.  56). 

MYDRECHT,  town,  kingd.  Holland,  pror. 
Utrecht;  12  m.  WSW.  of  Utrecht.     Pop.  1800. 

MYLAU,  tn.  Germany,  circle  of  Vogtland, 
kingd.  Saxony,  situate  on  the  Golsch  ;  9  m.  si. 
of  Plaoen.    Pop.  1650. 

MYNACHDY,  ham.  Great  Britain,  par.  Uao- 
y-Crwys,  bund.  Caeo,  co.  Carmarthen,  S.  Wales. 
Pop.  148.     l^mpeter  (P.  T.  209 ). 

MYSLEMCE,  tn.  Austrian  Poland,  cap.  of 
circle  of  the  same  name,  situate  on  the  Baba ; 
16  m.  8.  of  Cracow.    Pop.  2000. 


N, 


NAALDWYK,  vil.  k'ingfl.  HoHand.  prov. 
South  Holland;  14  m.  WNW.  of  Rotterdam. 
Pop.  1300. 

NABBURG,  tn.  Germany,  circles  Regen  and 
Upper  Maine,  kingd.  Bavaria;  11  m.  B.  of  Am- 
bers:.    Pop-  1600. 

N  AC  HOD,  tn.  Austrian  empire,  kingd.  Bo- 
hemia, situate  on  the  Metau:  20  m.  W.  of 
Glatz,  in  Silesia.     Pop.  1400. 

NADELBURG,  vil.  Austria  Proper,  district 
Lower  Austria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Leitha 
and  the  Fischa;  5  m.  B.  of  Wienerisch-Neustadt 
Here,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  extensive 
manufactures  of  pins  a'd  brass  wire. 

NAGES,  vil.  8.  of  Prance,  depart.  Tarn,,  prov. 
Lanp:uodoc.     Pop.  1800. 

NAGOI-.D,  tn.  \v.  of  Germany^  kin  p^d.  Wirtem- 
berg ;  24  m.  WSW.  of  Stutgard.     Pop.  1800. 

NAHREN,  or  Nbhrrn,  vil.  sw.  of  Germany, 
kinird.  Wirtemberg,  near  Tubingen.    Pop.  1100. 

NAIL\,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria,  situate 
on  the  Selbitx;  9  m.  w.  of  Hof.  Pop.  1200. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  quarries  of  marble ; 
also  vitriol,  iron,  and  copper-mines. 

NAlLLOUX,  tn.  s.  of  France,  depart.  Upper 
Garonne,  prov.  Languedoc;  20  m.  SB.  of  Tou- 
loope.     Pop.  1200. 

NAKEIj,  or  Naklo,  tn.  Prussian  Poland, 
situate  on  theNetze  ;  16  m.  WbN.  of  Bromberg. 
Pop.  1500. 

NAKSKOW,or  Naskow,  tn.  kingd.  Denmark, 
in  the  island  of  Laaland,  situate  on  a  bav  to 
which  it  gives  name  ;  15  m.  WbN.  of  Marieboe. 
Pop.  170U.  Lat.  54.50.  N.  Long.  11.  9.  Is.  It 
has  a  convenient  harbour,  with  some  shipping 
trade  to  Norway,  Copenhagen,  and  Holstein. 


NANHEIM,  town,  w.  of  Germany,  priodp. 
Hanau,  elect.  Hesse-Cassel  ;  2  m.  N.  of  Fried- 
berg,  and  16  m.  NNW.  of  Hanau.  Here  are  ex- 
tensive salt-works. 

NANTjtn.  s.  of  France,  depart.  Aveyron,  prov. 
Gnyenne  ;  10  m.  SB.  of  Milhaod,  and  18  miles. 
N.  of  l^eve.     Pop.  1000. 

NANTEUIL,  tn.  N.  of  France,  depart.  Seine 
and  Marne,  prov.  isle  of  France.  Pop.  1200.— 
Nantettil,  vil.  depart.  Two  Sevres,  prov.  Poifeou, 
situate  near  St.  Maixent.     Pop.  1100. 

NANTEUIL  ENyALLEE,tn.  w.  of  France, 
depart.  Charente,  prov.Santogne  and  Angoumoit; 
30  m.  NbB.  of  Angouleme.     Pop.  120O. 

NANTEUIL  LE  HAUDOUIN,  tn.  France, 
depart.  Oise,  prov.  Isle  of  France;  36  m.  nb.o/ 
Paris.     Pop.  1400. 

NANTFORD,  tnsbp.  Great  Britain,  par. 
Castle-Caerinion,  hundred  of  Mathrafel,  co. 
Montgomery,  North  Wales.  Pop.  wiih  par. 
Welsh  Pool  (P.  T.  171). 

NANTIAT,  tn.  France,  depart.  Upper  VieaDc, 
prov.  La  Marche;  16  m.  NW.  of  Limoges. 
Pop.  1600. 

NANTMOR,  ham.  Great  Britain,  par.  Bedd- 
geleat,  hund.  Ardudwv,  co.  Merioneth,  North 
Wales.     Pop.  294.     Carnarvon  (P.  T.  2.35). 

NANTUA,  tn.  B.  of  France,  situate  betwreo 
two  hills,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  consider- 
able lake :  36  m.  W.  of  Geneva.    Pop.  2800. 

NAPAGEDL,  tn.  Austrian  empire,  pr»v. 
Moravia,  situate  on  the  March ;  38  m.  B.  of 
Brunn.     Pop.  2300. 

NAPLES,  large  city  and  seaport,  Italy,  cap. 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name.  See  vol.  iv. 
Pop  in  1830.  .3;>S,550.    Naples  is  well  situated 
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for  commeroe;  but  the  nowise  policy  of  the  NARWAR,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Apra«  sita- 

govpmment  has  been  most  uoffivourable  to  itn  ated  on  the  B.  side  of  the  Sinde river ;  40  m.  6bw. 

growth,  and  has  coDflned  it  within  comparatively  from  Goalior.    Lat.  25.  40.  N.     Long*.  77.  51.  b. 

narrow  limits.    The  bay  is  spacious,  and  is  cele-  The  country  in  this  quarter  of  the  Ag^ra  province 

bmted  for  its  picturesque  view.    The  harbour  is  is  hilly,  woody,  and  extremely  productive, 

formed  by  a  mole,  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  NASBINALS,  tn.  8.  of  France,  depart.  Lozere, 

the  letter  L,  having  a  light-house  on  its  elbow,  prov.  Languedoc ;   28  m.  WbN.  of  Mende.    Pop, 

Within  the  mole  there  is  from  three  to  four  1600. 

fathoms  water,  the  ground  being  soft.      The  NASH,  ham.  England,  par.  Whaddon,  hund. 

water  in  the  bay  is  deep,  and  there  is  no  bar;  it  Cottisloe,  co.  Buckingham.    Acres,  1430.    Heal 

is,  however,  a  good  deal  exposed  to  the  south-  prop.  £1369.    Pop.  377.    Stony  Stratford  (p.  t. 

westerly  winds.    The  exports  principally  con-  52). 

tist  of  the  prodncts  of  the  adjacent  country.    Of  NASFI,  denomination*  Great  Britain,  hund. 

these  olive-oil  is  by  far  the  mos(  important-    It  Cowbridge,  co.  Glamorgan,  South  Wales.  Acres, 

is  commonly  called  Gallipoli  oil,  from  Gallipoli,  300.    Pop.  9.    Cowbridge  (P.  T.  173) 

a  town  in  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  whence  it  is  NASH,jointtnshp.  with  Rod  and  Little,  Engw 

largelj  exported.    The  entire  exports  of  oil  from  land,  rar.  Presteigne,  hund.  Wigmore,  co.  Ilere- 

thekmrdomof  Naples  have  been  estimated  at  ford.  Pop.  157.     Presteigne  (p.  T.  151). 

about  200,000  salme,  or  36,333  tuns   a-year,  NASH,  tnshp.  Enjcland,  par.  Burford,  hund. 

which,  taking  its  mean  value,  when  exported,  at  Overs,  co.  Salop.     Pop.  with  par.      Tenbury 

£21  per  tun,  is  equivalent  to  the  annual  sum  of  (P.  T.  130). 

£762,993.  The  other  articles  of  export  are  silk.  NASH,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  St.  Mary,  bar.  Ban- 
wine,  brandy,  dried  fruit,  brimstone,  red  and  try,  co.  Wexford,  prov.  Leinster.  Pop.  with  par. 
white  argol,  liquorice,  oak  and  chestnut  staves,  Ross  (p.  T.  88).  Two  annual  fairs. 
rags,  saffron,  &c.  There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  NASS,  or  Nask  Poimt,  a  headland,  Great 
Neapolitan  wines.  The  most  esteemed  is  the  Britain,  in  the  denomination  of  Nash,  hund. 
lacrima  Christi,  a  red  luscious  wine,  better  known  Cowbridge,  co.  Glamorgan,  South  Wales,  jutting 
hi  England  by  name  than  in  reality;  the  first  into  the  Bristol  Channel.  Here  are  two  light- 
growth  being  confined  to  a  small  quantity  only,  houses,  the  one  attaining  the  heierht  of  110  feet, 
which  is  chiefly  reserved  for  the  royal  cellars,  the  other  75  feet,  exclusive  of  the  lanterns. 
Large  quantities  of  second  rate  wines  are  pro-  They  are  so  adjusted,  4hat  when  brought  into 
daced  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples,  such  as  those  of  one,  by  vessels  navigating  the  channel,  no 
Ponuoli,  Ischia,  Nola,  &c,  which  are  sold  danger  need  be  apprehended;  but  when  seen 
under  the  Dame  of  lacrima  Christi,  and  largely  apart,  care  must  be  taken  to.give  the  Tuscar  a 
exported.     Several  parts  of  Calabria  produce  good  berth. 

tweet  wines  of  superior  c|uality.  The  imports  NASSAU,  chief  tn.  Bahama  Isles,  island  New 
consist  principally  of  English  cottons  and  cotton-  Providence.  It  iu  tlfe  seat  of  government  and  the 
twist,  hardware,  iron  and  tin,  woollens,  sugar,  centre  of  commerce;  it  possesses  a  fine  harbour, 
ooifee,  indigo,  spicery,  &c.  Naples  is  oi)e  of  the  nearly  land-locked,  and  on  the  8.  side  of  which 
best  markets  for  pilchards,  and  it  requires  a  the  capital  extends  over  a  rather  steep  acclivity 
large  supply  of  dried  and  barrelled  cod.  The  to  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  the  w.  of  which  is 
aaoaal  imports  into  Naples  from  Britain  and  crowned  by  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength, 
her  colonies  amount  to  £575,000.  The  exports,  where  the  garrison  is  kept  The  whole  island 
£174,000.  The  number  of  British  and  foreign  is  divided  into  parishes,  each  of  which  has  a 
vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  Naples  in  1835  church,  clergy,  and  school,  liberally  provided 
was  227.  The  number  which  cleared-  from  the  for.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  the 
port  during  the  same  jear  i^as  213.  Quaran-  public  buildings  are  good ;  and  there  is  an  air  of 
tine  regulations  are  neorously  and  arbitrarily  liveliness  and  cleanliness  which  immediately 
eoforced.  The  free  admission,  conditional  recep-  attracts  the  eye  of  the  stranger. 
tion,or  absolute  refusal  of  a  vessel  arriving  at  the  N  ASSUCK,  tn.  and  place  of  pilgrimage.  H  in- 
port  is  determined  by  the  wholesome  or  un  whole-  doostan,  on  the  Godavery,  principally  inhabited 
■ome  character  of  the  place  from  which  she  by  Brahmins,  which,  in  1820,  Mr.  Elphinstone 
comes  There  ace  four  or  five  companies  for  estimated  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants.  Lat. 
the  insurance  of  ships,  and  one  for  lives.  Their  19. 56.  N.  Long.  73. 56.  b.  Besides  two  palaces 
terms  are  generally  higher  than  those  of  similar  belonging  to  the  Peishwa,  this  place,  in  1818, 
establishments  in  London.  Houses  are  never  contained  some  handsome  buildings,  with  gar- 
nisnred    at     Naples,    their    construction     ren-  dens  and  vineyards. 

dering   fires  very   rare.      The  companies  are  NATAL,  Port,  South  Africa,  country  of  the 

established  by  royal  authority,  the  shareholders  Zoolas.     It  has  a  fine  harbour,  but  the  entrance 

being   only    liable    for    the   amount  of   their  is  narrow,  and  has  a  bar  of  shifting  sand.    There 

shares.  are  six  feet  of  water  on  the  bar,  with  a  run  of  six 

NAPPA,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Gisburn,  w.  feet,  and  at  spring  tides,  the  depth  is  14  feet, 

div.  wapentake  of  Staincliffe  and  Ewcrq3s.  co.  The  pastures  of  the  neighbouring  country  are  of 

York,  W.  riding.    Acres,  440.    Real  pr<Sp.  £748.  a  character  highly  favourable.    It  is  well  wooded 

Pup.  43.    Settle  (P.  T.  235).  with  large  timber,  and  watered  with  upwards  of 

NAPPAGH    ISLAND,  island,  Ireland,  par.  100  rivers  and  running  streams,  some  of  which 

Ktllcummin,  and  off  the  bar.  Movcullen,  co.  are  larger  than  the  chief  rivers  of  this  colony. 

Gralway,    prov.    Connaught.      Pop.    with    par.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  has  produced  thre^*  crops 

Ooghterard  (P.  T.  130).  of  Caffer  and   Indian  corn  in  the  year.     The 

NARDO,  tn.   Italy,  prov.  Terra  di  Otranto,  rains  are  periodical,  and  the  climate  is  cooler 

kingd.  Naples;  30  m.  w.  of  Otranto,  and  50  m.  than  that  of  the  Cape,  and    highly  salubrious. 

BBB.  of  Tarento.     Pop.  3500.    It  is  the  see  of  a  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  natives,  a  lal^o- 

btsliop.  rioos  people,  the  remains  of  the  tribes  who 

r2 
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formerly  oocopied  the  country  purchased  and  NAUCELLE,  tn.  s.  of  France,  depart  Avev- 
ceded  by  the  Dutch,  and  who,  having  attached  ron,  prov.  Guyenne;  18  m.  SB.  or  Rhodt4. 
themeelves  to  the  white  inhabitants,  are  living    Pop.  1'2()0. 

in  the  vicinity  under  their  i^uspices  unmolested  NAUDERSBERG,  or  Nodrio.  vil.  Austrian 
by  the  Zoolas.  Since  the  year  1824,  Port  Natal  empire,  co.  Tyrol,  situate  near  the  Inn ;  15  m. 
has  been  almost  constantly  occupied  by  British  N.  of  Glurentz.  Pop.  1100. 
subjects,  who  have  succeeded  in  opening  a  trade  NAUEN,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandeobarg; 
with  the  natives,  which  has  gradually  increased  22  m.  NW.  of  Berlin.  Pop.  2700. 
in  eitent,  from  the  encouragement  afforded  by  NAUGARDT,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Pomeranit, 
the  Zoplas.  These  people  have  evinced  a  desire  situate  on  the  river  Daber;  22  m.  N.  of  Starigard. 
that  the  Europeans  should  continue  to  reside  in    Pop.  1000. 

their  neighbourhood  ;  but  it  is  essential  that  NAUMBURG.  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  electorate 
some  government  establishment  he  formed  for  of  Hesse-Cassel,  situate  on  the  Elbe;  16  m. 
the  protection  of  the  trader,  and  the  regulation  wsw.  of  Cassel.  Pop.  1500. 
of  the  trade.  Such  an  establishment  would  be  NAUMPOOR,  tn.  Hiodoostan,  prov.  Csnde- 
the  means  of  ^^uarding  against  the  injurious  con-  ish,  which  in  1816  belonged  to  the  Peisbva; 
sequences  which  may  ultimately  result  from  the  93  m.  8b.  from  Surat.  Lat.  20.  43.  N.  Long.  74. 
irregular    trade    with    foreign  vessels,   which     18.  B. 

is  occasionally  carried,  on  at  that  place;  a  NAUNDODE,  district,  Ilindoostan,  prov.  Gu- 
trade  which  it  becomes  more  necessary  to  pre  ^^^^^  situated  between  the  Nerbudda  and 
vent,  as  Dingam,  the  Zoola  chief,  is  now  in  pos-  Tuptee  rivers,  and  bounded  on  the  ir  by 
session  of  a  number  of  muskets  and  a  quantity  Broach ;  much  the  greater  portion  of  this  dis- 
of  gunpowder,  which  has  been  obtained  in  barter  trictis  tributary  to  Mahratta  chiefs,  but  the  town 
from  American  vessels  visiting  that  port.  Cap-  and  pergunnah  of  Naundode,  which  stands  in 
tainVidal,  of  his  majesty's  vessel  Barracouta,  Lat.  21.  55.  N.  Long.  73.  43.  B.,  32  m.  EbN. 
visited  the  coast  of  Natal  in  1S23,  and  describes  from  Surat,  is  comprehended  within  the  juris- 
it  as  looking  like  a  large  park,  varied  with  hill  diction  of  the  Broach  magistrate,  being  the 
and  dale,  displacing  at  times,  through  a  luxuri-  modem  capital  of  the  Rajpeepla  territory, 
ant  valley,  the  distant  prospect  of  blue  mountain-  NAUNDOORBAR.  tn.  Ilindoostan,  pror. 
ous  ridges.  Port  Natal  is  the  locale  which  the  Candeish.  Lat  21.  22.  N.  Long.  74.  18.  b. 
colonists  are  desirous  that  the  British  govern.  NAUNTON,  ham.  England,  par.  Winchcombe, 
ment  should  occupy.  Considering  therefore  the  lower  div.  hund.  Kiftsgate,  co.  Gloucester.  Pop^ 
pastures  of  the  country  itself,  its  capabilities  of  with  par.  Gloucester  (P.  T.  104). 
maintaining  a  large  population  and  extensive  NAUTHPOORytn.Hindoostan,  prov.  Bengal, 
trade,theinfluencewhichwould  thus  be  brought  and  dist  Purneah.  Lat.  26.  17.  n.  Lung.  87. 
to  operate  in   advancing  the  civilization  and    3.  B. 

moral  improvement  of  tne  tribes  bordering  on  N  AVAR  REINS,  a  fortified  tn.  8W.  of  France, 
that  country ;  it  appears  highly  desirable,  that  depart.  Lower  Pyrenees,  prov.  Beam,  situate 
the  memorial  presented  to  the  king  of  Great  on  the  Gave  d'Oleron;  9  m.  K\v.  of  Oleron. 
Britain  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good    Pop.  1300. 

Hope  on  this  subject  should  be  attended  to.  The        NAVE,  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  deleg.  Brescia,  gor. 
ceded  territory  tn  the  vicinity  extends  about    Milan,  situate  on  the  Garza.     Pop.  1500. 
200  m.  aJong  the  coast  to  the  westward,  reaching        NAVEILLE,  tn.    France,  depart  Loir  and 
to  the  country  of  the  Ama|)ondas^  and  inland    Cher,  prov.  Orleannois,   near  the   Loir;  3  bl 
about  100  miles.  8W.  of  Vendome.    Pop.  1300. 

NATAL,  or  Natar,  tn.  on  the  nw.  coast  of  NAVIGATOR'S  (called  by  the  natives.  Sa- 
Sumatra.  Lat  0.  18.  N.  Long.  99.  5.  b.  The  moa)  ISLANDS,  group  Of  islands  in  the  South 
Enf^lish  had  a  settlement  here  from  1752  until  Pacific,  extending  four  degrees  from  B  to  w. 
1823,  when  it  was  given  up.  with  all  their  other  It  was  discovered  by  the  French  circumnaviga* 
stations,  to  the  Dutch.  There  was  formerly  a  tor  Bougainville,  who  gave  it  the  designation  it 
considerable  vent  here  for  imported  goods ;  the  now  bears ;  most  probably,  on  account  of  the 
returns  were  camphor  and  gold.  Some  of  the  superior  construction  of  the  canoes  of  the 
gold  mines  were  said  to  be  only  10  m.  from  the  natives,  and  their  surprising  dexterity  in  the 
factory.  As  it  is  generally  received  here  in  the  water.  Thegroup  consists  of  eight  islands,  Manua, 
form  of  dust,  great  care  should  be  taken  by  Orosenga,  Ofu,  Tutuila,  Upolu,  Manono,  Abori- 
strangers  to  have  it  proved  before  a  bargain  is  ma,  and  Savaii.  In  addition  to  these*  there  are 
struck.  Aquafortis  is  the  best  test,  but  if  that  is  not  several  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Tutuila  and 
at  hand,  it  may  be  tried  with  spirits  of  hartshorn.  Upolu.  In  the  year  1788,  this  group  was 
The  principal  imports  formerly  were  piece  visited  by  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse,  whose 
goods,  opium,  coarse  cutlery,  ammunition  and  colleague,  M.  de  Langle,  and  a  number  of  his 
guns,  brass-wire,  and  china-ware.  The  exports,  men,  were  barbarously  murdered  by  the  natives, 
gold,  camphor,  and  some  wool.  This  tragical  act  conveved  such  an  impreskion 

NATEBY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Garstang,  of  their  treachery  and  ferocity  as  deterred  sub- 
hund.  Amounderness,  co.  pal.  Lancaster.  Acres,  sequent  voyagers  from  venturing  among  them ; 
£1210.  Real  prop.  £2142.  Pop.  232.  Garstang  and  for  many  years,  they  appear  not  to  have 
(p.  T.  229).  been  visited  by  anv  vessel  from  any  part  of  the 

NATENENE,  or  Nantenanb,  vil.  Ireland,  civilized  world,  'fhe  names  given  by  the  French 
par.  Killcoleman,  bar.  Truaghenackmy,  co.  navigators,  a(e  said  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  rots- 
Kerry,  prov.  Munster.  Pop  with  par.  Milltown  sionary,  who  resided  some  time  in  the  islandsi, 
(F.T.  196).    Two  annual  fairs.  to  be  so  confused  and  incorrect,  that  it  is  utterly 

NATHDORA,  tn.  Ilindoostan,  prov.  Ajmcer ;  impossible  to  know  the  islands  which  they  in- 
34  ro.  N.  from  the  city  of  Odeypoor.  Lat.  '^5.  tended  to  designate.  Upolu  they  call  Oyolarn, 
8.  N.     Long.  74, 11.  b.  and  the  large  island  Savaii,  Pola,  Manua  they 
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all  Opooo;  Orosenga  and   Ofu,  Fanfau   and  hours,  the  Tongatabuans,  ivho  subfiMt  almost 

Leone.  entirely  upon  produce  rai^  by  themselves.  The 

Saiiin|^  to  the  eastward,  arter  passing  a  small  soil  is 'so  exceedingly  rich,  that  ooife^  sugar, 

uniDhabited  island  about  70  m.  B.  of  tiie  whole  cotton,  and  every  otner  tropical  prodaction  may 

group,  the  first  which  presents  itself  is  Manua.  be  raised  to  almost  any  extent;   and  as  they 

SeeMANUA.     The  inhabitants  are  regarded  as  are  well-watered,  and  abound  with  springs,  lakes, 

a  conquered  people,  and  are,  in  consequence,  and  streams,  machinery  might,  in  many  places, 

despised  and  oppressed  by  the  other  islanders,  be  worked  with  the  greatest  facility. 
Otosenga  and  Ofu  next  appear.    These  are  two        The  trees  at  the  Samoas  exhibit  great  beauty 

comparatively  insignificant  islands,  nearly  united  and  variety ;  some  are  remarkable  for  their  size, 

Bt  right  angles.      The   inl^abitants  are  not  so  and  others  for  their  flowers,  fragrance,  or  fruit. 

Domerous  as  at  Manua.    Tutuila  is  about  50  m.  Most  of  them  are  evergreens ;  indeed,  there  are 

w.of  Orosenga.    SeeTcTUiLA.  Upolu,  th«  next  but  two  or  three  deciduous  trees  on  the  islands. 

ID  the  group,  is  in  circumference  between  150  In  general,  the  new  and  old  leaves,  the  bud  and 

and  200  m.     The  mountains  are  very  high,  and  the  blossom,  the  young  fruit  and  the  ripe,  ap- 

in  clear  weather  may  be  seen  for  50  or  60  miles,  pear  together,   and  adorn  them  through   the 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  were  no  harbours  whole  circle  of  the  year.    Some  of  the  trees  are 

ia  this  group,  but  at  this  island  ak>ne  Mr.  Wil-  exceedingly  valuable  as  timber ;  this  is  the  case 

liams  found  three,  and  there  may  be  others.  The  with  the  tamanu  (calophyllum),   which   grow 

one  at  Apia,  in  which  they  anchored,  is  spacious,  to  an  amazing  size.    The  natives  select  this 

oommodious,  and  safe  ;  and  as  it  faces  the  N.  wc^  for  their  canoes,  stools,  pillows,  bowls,  and 

it  admits,  with  the  prevailing  trade-wind,  of  easy  other  articles,  which  are  wrought,  with  immense 

ingress  and  egresa.    Manono  lies  next,  and   is  labour,  out  of  the  solid  mass.     It  has  been  used 

about  5  m.  in  circumference.     It  is  attached,  by  by  Mr.  Williams  in  ship-building  ;  and  as  it  is 

a  shoal  and  reef,  to  the  BW.  extremity  of  Upolu ;  durable,  and  holds  a  nail  with  great  tenacity,  it 

the  reef  passes  round  it,  and  rejoins  Upolu  on  is  very  valuable  for  that  purpose.     The  tou 

the  opposite  side.    This  island  offers  several  (cordia)  is  a  low,  wide-spreading  tree,  and  is 

j^ood  harbours  for  vessels  of  40  pr  50  tons  bur-  generally  planted   near  the  dwellings  of   the 

den.    On  the  N.  side  of  the  island  there  is  a  chiefs :  its  wood  closely  resembles  rose-wood, 

l^ood  roadstead.    Manono,  although  small,  is  of  in  colour   and   grain,  but  is  not  so  hard :  it 

great  importance ;  for,  as  its  inhabitants  have  makes  beautiful  furniture.    The  toi  grows  to  a 

been  victorious  in  every  struggle,  it  has  obtained  considerable  size  and  height ;  the  wood,  towards 

a  kind  of  political  superiority  over  the  whole  the  heart  of  the  tree,  is  of  a  blood-red,  and  the 

group.    It  has  many  dependent  settlements  on  lighter  parts  are  beautifully  waved,  like  satin- 

the  larger  islands  of  Savaii  and   Upolu,  and  wood :  it  takes  a  high  polish.    The  toa  also 

when  engaged  in  a  contest,  draws  such  assistance  (casuarina)  abounds  in  all  the  islands,  attains 

from  these  as  to  form  a  force  which  no  single  to  a  large  size,  and  is  covered  with  exceedingly 

chief  can  withstand.      Hence  tlie  inhabitants  of  graceful  foliage ;  the  wood   is  reddish  brown, 

Manono  are  called  the  Malo,  or  victorious  people,  and  very  hard.    The  above,  and  numerous  other 

Aborima  is  about  2  miles  in  circumference,  from  trees  which  the  islands  produce  in  great  abund- 

200  to  300  feet  in  height,  and  is  situated  half  ance,  might  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  most 

vay  between  Manono  and   Savaii.     It  receives  valuable  in  Europe.    From  many  of  them  gums 

its  name,  which  signifies  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  and  dyes  are  procured,  which  might  become 

from  its  remarkable  shape.    Most  probably,  it  is  articles  of  importance  in  our  own  and  other 

the  crater   of  an  extinct  volcano.     It  is  preci-  civilized  countries.    The  candle-nut  tree  (aleu- 

pitons  and   inaccessible,  except  at  one  small  rites  triloba)  abounds  in  the  mountains ;  and,  as 

opening.  The  people  ofManono,  to  whom  it  is  sub-  its  leaves  are  nearly  white,  they  form  a  most 

ject,a8eitintimeof  war  as  a  fortress  for  their  fa^  agreeable  contrast  to  the  dark  rich  foliage  of 

milies  and  property ;  and,  in  the  event  of  defeat,  the  other  trees  among  which  it  is  interspersed. 

as  a  retreat  for  themselves.   Savaii,  which  is  the  It  bears  a  nut,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  which 

last  and  laigest  of  the  group,  is  said  to  be  250  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  candle.    Having 

m.  in  circumference.    The  mountains  are  very  stripped  off  the  shell,  they  perforate  the  kernel, 

lofty,  and  visible  at>a  distance  of  60  or  70  miles,  and  string  a  number  of  tliese  on  a  rib  of  the 

These  gradually  increase  in    height  from  the  cocoarnut  leaflet,  and  then  light  them.    By  burn- 

•ea  to  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  all  of  them  ing  large  quantities  of  this  nut  in  a  curiously 

are  covered  and  crowned  with  noble  forests.  The  constructed  oven,  the  natives  obtain  a  very  fine 

straits  between  Upolu  and  Savaii  are  from  10  to  lamp-black,  with  which  they  paint  their  canoes, 

15  miles  wide,  and  at  their  southern  entrance  are  idols,  and  drums,  and  print  various  devices  upon 

Manono  and  Aborima.    They  may  be  passed  by  their  ornamental  garments :  the^f  also  use  the 

vessels  of  the  largest  class  with  perfect  safety,  colouring  thus  ot^uned  in  tatooing  their  skin, 

and  are  entered   either  between  Savaii  and  Abo-  Besides  this,  the  tuitui  furnishes  a  gum  with 

rima,  or  between  Manono  and  Aborima ;  both  which  they  varnish  the  cloth  made  from  the 

openings  being  sufficiently  wide,  and  perfectly  bark  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  thus  rendering  it 

free  from  rocks  and  shoals.  more  impervious  and  durable.    From  its  inner 

For  their  extent  of  surface,  the«e  islands  ap-  bark  a  juice  is  procured,  which  ts  a  valuable 

pear  to  deserve  peculiar  consideration.    There  substitute  for  paint  oil,  and,  when  mixed  with 

are  many  valleys,  containing  thousands  of  acres  lamp-black,  or  with  tlie  dye  from  the  casuarina 

of  rich  soil,  entirely  untilled ;  indeed,  the  por-  and  other  trees,  it  becomes  so  permanent,  that 

tion  of  country  under  cultivation  is  very  inoon-  it  never  washes  off.    To  these  may  be  added 

liderable;   for,  as  the  fruits  grows  abundantly  the  bread-fruit,  which  frequently  grows  50  or 

Without  labour,  the  Samoans.llke  the  Tahitians,  60  feet  high,  and  has  a  trunk  between  two  and 

d»play  but  little  ingenuity  in  agriculture.    Id  three  feet  in  diameter.    The  value  of  this  won- 

this  they  are  greatly  surpassed  by  their  neigh-  derful  tree  exceeds  its  beauty ;  it  is  everytbindr 
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to  the  natives— their  house,  their  food,  and  their  NEAL,  or  The  N kale,  viU  I reland,  par.  BalltD- 
clothing.  The  trunk  furnishes  one  of  the  best  calla.  bar.  Killmaine,  cb.  Mayo,  prov.  Con- 
kinds  of  timber  thev  possess :  from  the  bark  of  naught.  Pop.  with  par.  Ballinrobe  (P.T.  147). 
the  branches  they  fabricate  their  clothing ;  and,  Four  annual  fairs. 

when  the  tree  is  punctured,  there  exudes  from  it        NEAT  HAM,  extra-par.  lib.  Engtand,  hand, 

a  quantity  of  mucilaginous  fluid,  resembling  thick  Alton,  Alton  N.  div.  co.  Southampton.    Acre^ 

cream,  which  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  1170.     Real  prop.  £1236.     Pop.  107.     Alton 

and  when  boiled  answers  all  the  purposes  of  (P.  T.  47). 

English  pitch.    The  fruit  is,  to  the  South  Sea        NEAUPHLE  LE  CHATEAU,  town,  W.  of 

islander,  the  staff  of  life ;   it  bears  two  crops  France,  depart  Seine  and  Oise,  prov.  Isle  of 

every  season.  France ;  23  m,  W.  of  Paris.    Pop.  1000. 

In  this  group  of  islands  there  are  few  va-        NECKAR-STEINACH,  to.  W.  of  Germaay, 
rieties  of  the  feathered  tribe.    Owls  abound ;  fraud  duchy  Hesse-Darmstadt,  situate  on  the 
there  are  also  several  specimens  of  the  turtle  Neckar;  9  m.  B.  of  Heidelberg.    Pop.  1100. 
dove  ;  these,  together  with    paroquets,  water-        NEEDE,  vil.  kingd.  Holland,  prov.  Gelder- 
hens,    wood-pigeons,  wild  duclu,    and   a   few  land ;  20  m.  B.  of  Zutphen.    Pop.  2000. 
others,  comprehend  all  the  varieties  of  birds         NEEDING  WORTH,  hamlet,  England,  par. 
found  in  the  Samoa  islands.    The  vampire  bat  Holywell,  hund.  Hurstinptone,  co.  HnntingdoB. 
is  found  at  this  group,  as  well  as  at  Mangaia,  Pop.  with  par.    St.  Ives  (P.  T.  59). 
but  is  unknown  at  every  other  island  eastward        NEEMAHEIRA,    town,   Hindoostan,    prov. 
of  the  Navigator's.     Snakes  also,  which  are  i/b-  Malwa;  17  m.  NW.  from  Neemutch.     Lat  24. 
known    at   the  Tahitian   and   Hervey  groups,  3S.  N.    Long.  74.  50.  B.    In  1820  it  contained 
abound   here,   some  of  which  are  beautifully  500  houses,  and  belonged  to  Ameer  Khan. 
variegated,  of  a  dark  olive  colour,  about  three        NEGOMBO,  tn.  and  fort  on  the  W.  coast  of 
feet  long.    There  are  also  water-snakes,  some  Ceylon;  20  m.  N.  from  Columbo.    Lat.  7.  11.  N. 
of  them  beautifully  marked  with  longitudinal  Long.  79.  44.  B.    The  fort  is  an  irregular  pen- 
stripes  of  yellow  and  black,  and  others  with  tagon,  constructed  mostly  of  sand  and  turf.    Fish 
rings,  alternately  white  and  black.    The  natives  a1x>und,  and  are  ez(>orted ;  and  there  is  an  inland 
esteem  both  the' land  and  sea-snake  good  food,  navigation  for  24  miles,  all  the  way  to  Columbo. 
Verv  lar^  lizards  are  found  on  the  mountains  The  population  of  N^ombo  is  considerable, 
of  Savaii  and  Upolu.    A  species  of  wild  dog  is  and  the  adjacent  country  fertile,  yielding  rich 
found  in  the  mountains ;  it  is  a  small  animal,  crops  of  rice ;  the  areca^nut,  betel-leaf,  coffee, 
of  a  dark,  dirty  grey,  or  lead  colour,  with  little  and  the  black  pepper  plants  also  flourish, 
or  no  hair,  and  large  erect  ears.    The  coast        N EGRET,  village,  8W.  of  France,  depart. 
abounds  with  fish  and  turtle,  and  the  Samoans  Charente,  prov.  Santogne  and  Angoumois.    Pop. 
are  exceedingly  expert  in  catching  them.    They  1000. 

make  fish-hooks  of  bone,  pearl,  turtle,  and  other        NEGREVILLE,  vil.  NW.  of  France,  depart 

shells.    They  also  make  fishing-nets  of  the  bark  La  Manche,  prov.  Normandy;  2  miles  W.  of 

of  the  hibiscus,  the  bread-fruit,  the  banian,  and  Valognes.     Pop.  1300. 

other  trees.  But  the  most  ingenious  method  of  NEGRO,  Rio,  riv.  and  to.  S.  America,  emp. 
fishing  is  the  following: — a  number  of  hollow  Brazil.  The  riv.  runs  nearly  through  the  whole  of 
floats,  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  the  Portuguese  Guiana.  Little  was  known  of  it  ex- 
same  height,  are  attached  to  a  strong  cord,  at  a  cept  the  fact  of  its  communicating  with  the  Caa- 
short  distance  from  each  other ;  to  each  of  these  siquiari,  a  branch  of  the  Orinoco,  till  lienteiiant 
a  line  is  fastened,  about  10  inches  long,  at  the  Smith,  in  his  endeavours  to  explore  the  river 
end  of  which  is  a  piece  of  fish-bone  m^e  sharp  Amazon  (Maranon)  and  its  tributaries,  met  with 
at  both  ends  and  suspended  by  the  middle,  so  a  manuscript  composed  by  Padre  Andr6  F«- 
that  when  the  fish  seizes  the  bait  the  bone  nandes  de  Sousa,  a  Portuguese  priest,  who  r^ 
pierces  it  in  contrary  directions,  and  thus  secures  sided  for  many  years  at  Barra,  and  travelled  a 
the  prey.  The  floats  answer  two  purposes  ;  to  great  deal  in  the  country.  From  this  authority 
attract  the  fish  by  their  whiteness^  and  to  show  the  following  account  of  the  countries  and  people 
when  it  is  caught.  The  albicore,  boneto,  ray,  in  the  vicimty  of  this  river  is  gathered.  The 
8word*fish,  and  sharks,  are  among  the  larger  breadth  of  the  Rio  Negro  at  the  mouth  is  not 
sea  fish  eaten  by  the  natives;  in  addition  to  great.  Leaving  the  Solimao  on  the  left,  the 
these,  they  have  an  endless  variety  of  rock-fish,  Rio  Negro  is  entered  on  the  right  in  Lat.  3. 9. 8., 
which  are  remarkably  sweet  and  good.  Salmon  with  a  direction  from  the  B.  and  the  w.  almost 
abound  iu  many  of  the  islands,  but  these  are  parallel  with  the  Solimao.  At  its  entrance  it  is 
caught  in  the  salt  water ;  they  exactly  resemble  scarcely  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  bat  after 
the  English  variety  in  size  and  shape,  but  th^  ascending  a  distance  of  10  or  12  leagues,  it  in- 
flesh  is  white.  Crabs,  lobsters,  and  rock-oysters,  creases  to  near  nine  miles ;  this  breadth  being 
with  a  variety  of  other  shell-fish,  are  found  chiefly  where  the  ulands  called  Anavilhanas 
amongst  the  coral  reefs  and  rocks.  In  the  rivers  begin.  Its  waters  are  dark,  and  its  banks  a  dry 
and  lakes  there  are  prawns,  shrimps,  and  eels.  soil,  on  which  there  are  many  farms  and  profit- 

NAWTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kirkdale,  able    establishments.     Two  leagues    from    its 

partly  in  the  lib.  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  and  partly  entrance  is  t^e  town  called  Barra  do  Rio  Negro 

in  the  wapentake  of  Ryedale,  co.  York,  N.  riding.  (Lat.  3.  15.  8.    Long.  60.  10.  w.),  formerly  be- 

Acres,   1260.     Real  prop.    £1235.    Pop.  337.  longing  to  the  parish  of  Serpa,  but  si&ce  the 

llelmsley  (p.  T.  222).  removal  of  the  archives  by  the  governor  Gama 

NAY,  to.  B.  of  France,  depart.  Upper  Loire,  from  Barcellos,  it  has  become  the  chief  town  oa 

prov.  Lanruedoc ;  6  m.  w.  of  Le  Fuy.  Pop.  1300.  tlie  Rio  Negro.    It  is  situated  on  the  N.  bank, 

NAZELLES,  tn.  France,  depart  Indre  and  on  high  ground,  but  can  never  become  a  very 

I^ire,   prov.  Tourainc  ;  3  m.  N.  of  Amboise.  populous  town,  because  the  land  is  broken  and 

Pop.  lOoO.  hilly,  and  when  the  river  is  full  is  modi  divided 
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Dy  water ;  nevertheless,  it  has  many  buildings,  ones,  which  contribute  their  waters  to  the  Rio 
and  amone  them  20  or  more,  including  the  im-  Negro,  their  sources  being  in  the  high  moun- 
perial  edifices,  covered  with  tiles.    The  church  tains  whence  they  flow.    These  mountains  are 
18  small  for  the  population,  8000.    The  inhabit-  in  some  places  very  precipitous  and   inacces- 
ants  live  by  cultivating  tobacco,  making  turtle-  sible,  but  with  level  summits,  which  are  inha- 
oil,  salting  fish,  and  growing  coffee,  cocoa,  and  bited  by  wild  Indians ;  these  summits  are  watered 
other   plants.    A  league  above  Barra,  on  the  by  the  above-mentioned  rivers,  and  the  soil  is 
N.  bank,   is  the  small  river  Taroma.    At  its  exceedingly  ^od.    The  mountain  called  Cara- 
niouth  is  the  plantation  of  the  ex-governor,  Jos6  5mft,  which  is  near  the  river  Guiuitaii,  is  the' 
Joachim  VicU^rio,  in  forming  which  he  removed  most  remarkable  for  its  height  and  extent  of 
all  the  population,  and  oblij^ed  400  or  500  In-  circumference,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  league 
dians,  of  both  sexes,  to  work  on  it  with  no  other  and  a  half.    The  Indians  inhabiting  the  neigh- 
payment  than  a  very  slender  subsistence,  which  bourhood  say  that  there  is  a  lake  at  the  top, 
vas  the  principal  cause  of  the  desertion  of  the  from  which  the  river  flows,  and  that  the  trees 
lodiaas,  and  the  ruin  of  commerce  and  a^^ricul-  and  herbs  are  of  the  same  kind  as  on  the  banks 
tore  for  10  years.    Airao,  a  hamlet,  is  situated  of  the  river  Branco.    The  nations  dwelling  near 
on  the  s.  side  of  the  river,  on  good  ground  ;  the  Rio  Branco  are  15 ;  of  these,  some  inhabit 
population,   500.     The    buildings  are  chiefly  the  mountains,  others  the  plains,  and  the  rest 
thatched,   as  is  the  church,  called  San  Elias.  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but  all  cultivate  the 
The  inhabitants  gain  a  livelihood  by  growins^  roadioca,  communicating  and  bartering  chiefly 
aod  cultivating  coffee  and  other  plants.    In  1795  with  the  Dutch.    There  are  several  towns  on 
this  place  was  attacked  by  the  infidel  Indians,  this  river  besides  the  fortress  of  San  Joaquim. 
called  Aruajuis,  who  inhabit  the  rivers  on  the  At  present  Carmo  and  Santa  Maria  Nova  only 
frontier,  when  they  surprised   and   killed   two  are  inhabited  ;  the  others  were  deserted  in  1788 
white  men.      On  the   N.   bank,  and  opposite  by  order  of  the  governor,  Man'oel  de  Gama,  in 
Airao,  are  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Aiurim,  Ca-  consequence  of  the  inhabitants  having  attempted 
Bumad,  and  Mapenua(i;  their  waters  are  dark-  thelivesof  the  soldiers  who  resided  among  them, 
coloured,  and  their  banks  are  inhabited  by  the  Seventeen  leagues,  from  Carvoeiro  is  Poiares, 
Aruajuis.     The  countries  on  these  rivers  abound  situated  on  high  level  ground,  and  with  a  plea- 
in  wax,  pao-cravo,  or  nail-wood,  and  plenty  of  sant  appearance :  its  churches  and  houses  are 
fine-grained  wood  for  building.  all  thatched  ;  the  population  is  about  300.     Be- 
Twelve  leagues  above  Airao  is  the  town  of  tween  Carvoeiro  and  Poiares  are  the  small  rivers* 
Moira,on  the  8.  bank;  it  is  situated  near  a  large  Caburi,  and  on  the  N.  bank,  Uampuxi,  Uaniba, 
Etone-quarry,  formerly  called    Pedreira.     It  is  and  Cuarfi,  where  the  inhabitants  have  their 
one  of  the  best  towns  on  the  Rio  Negro,  and  is  chief  coffee  plantations,  and  other  establish- 
in  habited    by  many  white  people,  as  well   as  mento.     From  Poiares,  on  the  s.  side,  and  dis- 
Indians;    population,   1500.     The  produce   is  tant  seven  leagues,  is  the  town  of  Baroellos. 
coffee,  cotton,  farinha,  tapioca,  and  dyes.     Be-        In  181^  the  captaincy  of  the  Hio  Negro  was 
tween  Airao  and  Moira  are  the  mouths  of  the  removed  from  Barcellos  to  Barra,  and  many  of 
rivers  Jaii  and  Uinini;  the  former  a  little  above  th^ imperial  buildings  were  destroyed,  leaving 
Airao,   and    the  latter    a  little  below  Moira.  only  the  palace,  church,  and  niagazine.    The 
When  the  Uinini  is  full,  it  has  a  communication  town  is  now  in  a  ruinous  state,  though  the  popu- 
through  the  lake  Atinieni  with  Cuidaja ;  these  lation  is  reckoned  at  500.     Sixteen  leagues  from 
rivers  are  also  of  clear  water.    Opposite,  and  on  Barcellos  is  the  town  of  Moreira,  with  a  popula- 
the  N.  side,  is  the  river  Jau&piri,  which  flows  tion  of  60  or  70,    Between  these  two  places,  on 
from   the    mountains    called    Gui&na.      Eight  the  8.  bank,  are  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Baruri 
leagues  from  Moira,  on  the  8.  bank,  is  Carvo-  and  Guiuni,  communicating  with  the  Jupuri  by 
eiro  ;  its  -population  is  700,  who  live  by  the  the  small  rivers  Aratai  and  Guemeueri.    It  was 
caltivation  of  cotton  and  making  farinha.    On  on  these  large  and  small  rivers  that  the  inha- 
the  N.  hank,  and   opposite  Carvoeiro,  is  the  bitants  of  Moreira  began  to  form  their  establish- 
pouth  of  the  large  river  called  Branco,  because  ments,  when  the  change  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
its -waters  are  white;  it  is  divided  into  four  ment  took  place,  and  compelled  them  to  abandon 
mouths  by  islands.    This  river  is  very  similar  them.    Seventeen  leagues  above  Moreira  is  the 
to  the  Amazon,  and  abounds  with  fish :  many  town  of  Thomar,  on  the  8.  bank,  on  a  healthy 
lakes  communicate  with  it,  and  on  the  banks'  and  level  spot ;  its  population  is  1500.    Con- 
are  quantities  of  wild  cocoa.    The  rivers  Itacotu,  tinning  along  the  8.  bank,  between  Moreira  and 
Emeueni,  and  Macoar6,  are  its  greatest  tribu-  Thomar,  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Uariri ;  and 
taries,  and  render  it  navigable  almost  close  to  on  the  opposite  bank  to  Thomar  is  the  river 
the  fortress  of  San  Joachim.     By  the  Itacutu,  Padauiri,  which  communicates  with  the  Orinoco 
which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Surumij,  the  by  the  river  Umaoga,  near  the  place  where  the 
fodians  formerly  communicated  with  the  Dutch  Guxiquiari  (Cassiquiari)  leaves  that  river.     The 
at  Surinam,  crossing,  by  a  short  day's  journey,  Umaocja  and  Padauiri  do  not  unite,  there  being 
the  isthmus  which  separatesi  the  Itacutu  from  a  land  journey  of  half  a  day  between  them, 
the  upper  part  of  the  Ripanuni,  which  unites  Three  leagues  above  Thomar,  on  the  8.  bank,  is 
with  the  EUsequibo.     By  this  route  colonel  Ba-  the  town  of  Lamalonga,  wi^  a  population  of 
rata  went  to  Surinam  with  despatches  in  the  140;  the  inhabitants  live  by  the  cultivation  of 
year  1793.    Forty  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  coffee  and  indigo,  and  making  farinha.    Oppo- 
the  Itacutu  are  the  falls,  which  render  the  navi-  site  this  place  is  the  small  river  Anhori,  wnich 
gation  difficulty  even  for  canoes;  and  from  thence  communicates  with  the  canal  called  Uatauri. 
to  the  fortress  of  San  Joaquim  there  is  a  like  Seventeen    leagues    from    Lamalonga    is    San 
distance.    This  fortress  was  built  in  1778,  in  Isabel,  situated  on  the  If.  bank :  this  tovrn  has 
opposition  to  the  Spaniards.  a  population  of  600 ;  the  inhabitants  cultivate 
Besides  these  rivers,  there  are  several  smaller  coffee,  indigo,  French  beans,  and  other  plants. 
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Between  Sao  Isabel  and   Lamalodga,  on  the  by  which  there  is  a  comiminication  witfi  the 
same  bank,   is  Yaia.    On  the   N.  bank,  eight  J  u para.    At  the  mouth  of  the  Vaap^  the  faUt 
leagues  above  Boavbta,  is  the  river  Cababuri,  of  the  Rio  Negro  terminate.    One  league  from 
which  communicates  with  the  Guiiquiari  by  the  thence  is  the  small  town  of  Santa  Aaiia,  aitoated 
river  Umarinauf,  and  thus  with  the  Great  Ori-  on  the  n.  bank,  which  belongs  to  the  parish  of 
noco.    The  waters  of  the  Cababuri  are  muddy>  Marabitaoas.    Seven  leaguesTorther  b  the  river 
but  abound  in  fish,  and  the  banks  with  game ;  Icana,  on  tlie  B.  bank ;  near  the  mouth  is  the 
the  river  is  here  full  of  rapids  and  falls.    Eight  small  town  of  San  Filippe,  situated  on  the  w, 
leagues  above  Macarab^  on  the  N.  bank,  is  the  bank.    About  10  leagues  above  this,  the  river 
village  of  San  Joni ;  the  population  800  or  900.  Xi6  falls  into  t.he  Rio  Negro,  on  the  W.'  bank. 
From  hence,  eight  leagues  further,  is  the  town  Its  Ci»urse  is  parallel  to  the  Icana,  betweea 
of  Castanheire-velho ;  a  few  leagues  further  are  which  two  rivers  is  the  great  mountainous  ridge 
the  rivers  Mari6  and  Coricuriau,  inhabited  by  called  Serra  de  Tunui.    Nine  leagues  above  Xi{ 
the  tribe  Macu.    These  people  are  wandering,  is  the  fortress  of  Marabitanas,  situated  on  the 
and  have  no  fixed  dwelling;  they  live  by  hunt-  8.  bank,  and  about  a  degree  N.  of  the  equator, 
iiig,  fishing,  and  the  wild  productions  of  the  This  fort  is  the  frontier  of  the  Portuguese  pos- 
forests.    Tlie  river  here  is  verj  dangerous,  owing  sessions,  and  the  last  parish  on  the  Rio  N^gro 
to  the  falls  and  rapids,  and  it  often  occurs  that  of  the  bishopric  of  Para.    The  mode  of  naviga- 
canoes  are  wrecked   among  them.     The  bad  tion  up  the  river  is  that  of  keepings  close  to 
passes  are  called  Salto  do  Viado  Cojubim,  Hur-  either  bank,  where  the  current  is  less  rapid, 
nas.  and  Poredao,    The  falls  of  San  Gabriel  are  The  vessels  are  somewhat  of  a  schooner  rig,  but 
rarely  navigable.    When  the  river  u  high  the  with  large  square  sails  for  running  before  the 
canoes  are  drawn  by  land  ;  but  when  low,  with  wind  ;  krasides  the  sails,  they  use  occasionally 
great  difficulty  they  can  pass.    The  fortress  of  oars,  and  when  short-handed,  warp  up  by  the 
San  Gabriel,  on  the  N.  bank,  is  on  an  elevated  banks  of  the  river.    A  canoe  of  20  tons  requires 
and  extensive  plain,  and  in  the  Lat.  0.36.6.:  a  crew  of  14  Indians,  including  the  captain, 
the  population  is  1200.    There  is  a  church  with  Descending  the  river  they  rarely  use  their  sails, 
a  thatched  roof.    Close  above  San  Gabriel  is  and  seldom  do  more  than  allow  the  vessel  to 
the  village  called  San  Miguel,  and  four  leagues  drift  with  the  stream.    It  appears,  from  this 
furtlier  is  that  of  Santa  Barbara;  the  former  narrative,  that   regular   navigation   might  be 
with  a  population  of  300,  and  the  latter  with  established  at  a  small  expense,  through  these 
700.  fertile  countries,  to  the  great  advantage  of  trade, 
Ten  leagues  above  San  Gabriel  is  the  great  and  still  greater  improvement  of  the  population, 
and  rich  river  Vaup^,  of  Whitewater;  it  falls  N  EGRO,Rio»riv.  S.America,  pro  v.  Patagonis, 
into  the  Rio  Negro  on  the  a.  side.    The  Indians  repuh.  La  Plata,  rising  among  the  Cordilleras  of 
assert  that  the  Vaup^  is  the  branch  of  a  large  Chili,  and  flowing  into  the  Soutlicm  Atlantic 
river  which  runs  to  the  E.  towards  the  North  about  I^t.  45,  0.  8.  Long.  67.  0.  w.    This  river, 
Atlantic,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  river  which  forms  an  important  feature  in  the  geo- 
the  Indians  call  Auiyari,  which  is  either  tlie  graphy  of  that  part  of  South  America,  has 
principal  stream,  or  a  tributary  to  the  Orinoco,  hitherto  been  solely  laid  down  upon  the  autho> 
From  its  junction  it  is  necessary  to  ascend^he  rity  of  Father  Falkner^s  work  upon  Patagoaia, 
latter  stream  to  gain  the  canal  of  theGuxiquiari,  published  in  1775,  whose  account  of  it  was  de- 
which  communicates  with  the  Rio  Negro;  so  rived  from  the  Indians.     His  publication,  which 
that,  by  means  of  tlie  Guziquiari,  there  is  a  has  only  very  recently  been  published  in  this 
water  communication  from  the  Rio  Negro  to  the  country,  appears  to  have  been  the  immediate 
Auiyari.    At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vaup6  is  the  cause  of  tlie  Spanish  government  send inr^ out 
town  of  San  Joaquim  Coan^.    Its  inhabitants  officers  to  survey  the  coast  from  the  river  Plate 
are  of  the  tribe  CoeuJLna,  and  it  is  the  last  place  to  the  Straito  of  Magellan,  and  to  form  perms- 
belonging  to  the  parish  of  San  Gabriel.    Twenty-  nent  settlements  on  such  points  of  it  as  might 
five  leagues  above  San  Joac^uim,  and  on  the  's.  secure  the  Spanish  dominions  in  thoae  parts 
bank  of  the  Vaup^.  is  the  river  TiguiA  :  on  the  from  the  chance  of  surprisal.    Tlie  survey  was 
Sf.  bank,  lower  down,  is  the  small  stream  Macui.  commenced  in  December  1778,  and  led  to  the 
The  Ti;rui6  communicates  with  the  river  Apa>  establishment  of  settlements  upon    the   river 
pori,  which  falls  into  the  Jupuri.    When  this  Negro  at  Port  San  Joseph's,  discovered  for  the 
river  is  full,  this  passage  can  be  made  in  a  first  time,  in  L4it.  42.  13.,  and  of  all  others  per- 
middling'sixed  canoe ;  but  when  empty  or  low,  hapa   the  most  important  point    upon    those 
a  short  distance  must  be  travelled  by  land,  coasta;  at  Port  Desire,  and  at  San  JulianV 
There  are  found  in  the  TiguiA  metallic  stones,  about  a  degree  further  south ;  beyond  which 
which  produce  excellent  silver.    Three  days  up  the  river  of  Santa  Crui  was   also   examined 
the  Vaup^  this  river  i*  only  passable  at  very  great  to  its  sources.    All  these  settlements  were  after- 
risk,  being  full  of  falls  and  rapids.    The  tribea  wards  abandoned,  excepting  that  upon  the  ri- 
that  inhabit  this  great  river  are  10  or  12  in  ver    Negro,   which   the    Spanish    govemraeot 
number.    Padre  Sousa  was  among  theTarianas,  kept  op;  and  many  families  were  sent  ont  to 
and  baptized  many  hundreds  of  them.     He  de-  it  from  Spain,  whose  descendants  to  this  day 
scribes  them  as  wearing  gold  ornaments  in  their  form  a  considerable  portion   of   the   populs- 
ears;  and  when  asked  whence  they  were  got,  he  tion.    The  determination  to  maintain  this  set- 
was  infurmed  that  they  were  brought  from  the  tlement  in  preference  to  any  other  upon  those 
tribe  called  Panenoa,  which  inhabito  the  sources  coasts  was  no  doubt,  amongst  other  causes,  in 
of  the  Vaup6.    The  tribes  of  this  river  are  more  the  expectation  that  it  would  lead  to  the  diioo- 
remarkable  for  industry  than  any  others  on  the  very  ot  an  inland  water  communication,  not  ooly 
Rio  Nf'gro,  and  are  not  cannibals.    The  falls  of  with  Chile  but  with  Mendoza  and  the  adjoining 
the  Rio  Negre  extend  about  two  leagues,  and  the  provinces,  which  might  proveof  great  importance 
river  Capuri  joins  it  abo\u  them,  on  the  8.  side,  to  the  people  in  those  parts.    Accordingly,  bo 
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nooer  vas  the  settlement  faxtXy  planted  than  a  from  leaTing  Huecham  they  arrived  safely  at 

voyage  of  d'lscovery  was  planned  to  eiplcre  the  Carmen. 

Negro  to  its  sources,  and  to  examine  the  courses  Upon  the  whole,  the  results  of  this  expedition 

of  Uiose  rivers  which  were  reported  to  join  it  were  important,  though  not  all  that  might  have 

from  the  N.,  the  command  of  which  was  given  been  expected  ;  the  great  point  was  established, 

Id  Don  VillariBo,  a  master  pilot  in  the  Spanish  of  the  possibility  of  navigating  the  main  stream 

navy.    The  expedition  left  the  settfement  of  of  the  Negro  from  its  mouth,  in  the  Southern 

Carmen,  apon  the  river  Negro,  on  the  28th  of  Atlantic,  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Cordillera  of 

September,  1782.     It  was  not  till   the  23d  of  Chile,  within  50  miles  of  Valdivia,  upon  the 

January,  1783.  that  they  reached  the  oonjlnence  shores  of  the  Pacific :  much  information  was  ub- 

of  the  Diamante  river,  which  was  calculated  to  tained  respecting  the  Indians,  the  places  fre- 

be  123  leagues  from  Carmen.    It  was  one  of  the  quented  by  them,  and  the  roads  or  passtages,  by 

main  objects  of  the  voyage  to  ascertain  the  real  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  making  their 

course  of  the  Diamante  river,  and  whether  or  predatory  excursions  into  the  provinces  of  Buenos 

Dot  it  was  likely  to  afford  a  navigable  oommu-  Ayres;  and  Villarino  pointed  out  how  easily 

nication  with  Mendosa  or  the  adjoining  pro-  these  marauders  might  be  held  in  check,  if  not 

vinces:    many  streams   descending    from    the  entirely  prevented  from  further  annoying  the 

eaatern  side  of  the  Cordillera,  between  Lat.  32^  people  of  Buenos  Ayres,  by  the  establishment  of 

aod  36®,  were  known  to  take  a  southerly  course,  a  fort  at  the  great  pass  of  the  river  Negro,  near 

and  there  seemed  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Choleechel.    After  a  lapse  of  more  than  50 

tbii  would  be  found  to  be  the  principal  drain  years,  this  suggestion  has  been  carried  into  effect 

of  those  waters,  and  would  turn  out  in  conse-  bygeneral  Rosas,  the  present  governor  of  Buenos 

qpenoe  to  be  a  very  important  river.    For  some  Ayres ;  a  military  post  has  been  formed  (1833)  at 

distance  before  they  reached  its  mouth,  the  two  the  Choleechel,  which  will  not  only  secure  the 

rivers,,  though  running  in  the  same  channel,  southern  jparts  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 

might  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  from  the  nostile  inroads  of  the  Indiana,  but  will 

different  colours,  the  Negro  as  clear  as  crystal,  in  all  probability  lead  to  our  obtaining,  ere  long, 

whilst  the  Diamante  was  muddy  and  disagree-  much  new  and  interesting  information  respecting 

able  to  the  taste.    Leaving  the  launches  moored  an  immense  tract  of  country  totally  unknown  to 

at  an  island  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  us.    Villarino  sa3rs,  in  a  note  appended  to  his 

Villarino  aacended  the  latter  about  a  league,  Jonmal,  that  the  bottom  of  the  river,  as  far  as 

aod  found  it  so  far  a  fine  navigable  stream ;  but  Choleechel,  is  sand ;  from  thence  to  the  Diamante 

about  that  distance  from  its  mouth  two  islands  gravelly,  with  many  pebbles ;  from  the  Diamante 

separated  its  waters  into  narrow  channels  in  *  upwards  the  bottom  is  strewed  with  rounded 

which  there  did  not  appear  depth  enough  for  stones  and  boulders,  which  increase  in  size  as 

the  large  boats  to  pass.    It  is  much  to  bo  re-  the  range  of  the  Cordillera  is  approached.    The 

gretted  that  he  dkl  not  any  further  pursue  his  depth  varies  moch  as  well  as  the  current,  de- 

sorvey  of  this  stream.  pending,  in  some  measure,  on  the  more  or  less 

Having  ascended  the  Rio  Negro  to  the  mouth  width  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  is  liable  to 

of  the  river  Huechum,  a  party  was  sent  out  on  great  changes  in  the  time  of  the  floods,  which 

horseback  to  explore  the  country ;  they  returned  are  periodical,  twice  in  the  year,  from  the  rains 

vith  a  great  quantity  of  apples ;  and  reported  in  the  winter,  and  the  melting  of  the  snow  in 

that  the  river  Huechum  was  formed  by  many  summer.    From  Carmen  to  the  Great  Island  of 

smaller  streams,  the  banks  of  which  were  ca-  Choleechel  the  general  appearance  of  the  country 

vered  with  apple-trees ;  and  from  the  furthest  is  described  to  be  an  arid,  sandy  level,  very  bare 

place  they  reached,  which  was  the  foot  of  the  of  vegetation,  excepting  some  insulirted  patches 

southern  aide  of  the  Cerro  Imperial,  tbej  aaid  along  the  shore,  which,  being  from  time  to  time 

thvre  were  extensive  forests  of  tne  same  trees,  all  subject  to  be  flooded,  are  covered  with  good 

yellow,  with  tlie  fruit  upon  them;  that  the  lands,  pasturage.    The  country  beyond  the  Diamante 

snUke  thoee  they  had  seen  lower  down  the  river,  appeared  totally  destitute  of  herbage ;  not  a  tree 

were  well  watered,  and  covered  with  a  rich  ves-  was  to  be  seen  at  a  distance  from  the  river's 

getatioD  which  it  was  delightful  to  look  upon;  side,  or  the  least  shelter  of  any  kind.    As  they 

aod  that  the  lake  of  Huechum  was  in  the  moun-  ascended  the  river  the  pasturage  became  more 

tains,  about  two  leagues  off.    All  the  accounts  abundant,  and  the  country  had  a  less  desolate 

of  the  Indians  agreed  that  they  were  now  within  aspect,  even  when  near  the  Cordillera  for  eight 

three  or  four  davs'  journ^  only  of  Valdivia,  and  leagues  from  the  Cerro  Imperial,  or  the  Yajau- 

that  it  mi^bt  be  done  m  three  days  en  any  nas«en,  as  the  Indians  call  it,  which  had  a 

animaL    Villarino  ea^j^ly  sought  some  oppor-  splendid  appearance  covered  to  in  base  with 

tunt^  of  coramunicatiDg  with  the  governor  of  snow.    The  Indians  brought  fruit  and  sheep  to 

Valdivia;  but  such  was  the  alarm  excited  by  .  sell ;  for  the  former  they  asked  an  unreasonable 

the  death    of  Gochumpilqui,  a   cacique  who  price;  but  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  they 

bad  been  stabbed  in  a  quarrel,  that  fur  s.>me  bought  them  of  the  Pehuenches,  the  owners  of 

time  no   Indian  could  be  found  to  undertake  the  lands  in  which  the  pines  grow,  as  well  as 

to  carry  a  letter  through  the  country  of  the  the  greater  part  of  the  apples.    Tkey  are  a 

Aucazes:  at  last  an  Indian,  who  bad  relations  people  who  have  fixed  haoitatioris,  and    live 

amongst  those  peofde^  was  prevailed   upon  to  higher  up  the  Catapuliche;  they  grow  corn,  and 

inake  the  attempt.    Hejwas  absent  three  days,  maiae,  and  other  fruits ;  aod  of  the  apples  they 

but  returned  saying  he  had  found  it  quite  im-  have  their  yearly  gathering  or  harvest,  of  which 

possible  to  get  any  one  to  undertake  the  mis-  they  make  cider  in  considerable  quantities.    In 

•ion  to  Valdivia,  after  what  had  happened  to  a  subsequent  excursion  into  the  territory  of  the 

Gucbumpilqui.    This  seems  to  have  decided  Indians,  Villarino  was  barbarously  murdered  by 

Villarino  to  return,  and  the  voyage  down  the  the  savages. 

rivci  was  much  easier  than  up  it:  in  three  weeks  NEHOU,  vil.  NW*.  of  France,    depart.  La 
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Mancbe,  prov.  NiirmandfjtotheBW.bfValognes.  mnte  degree  of  refinement  of  manners.    lYit 

Pop.  2000.  Khas,  on  the  x»Dtrary,  are  distinguished  by  i 

NEIDENAU^  tn.  W.  of  .Germany,  duchy  of  secret  partiality  to  the  religioD  of  the  LAina,'u 

Baden^  situate  on  the  Jaxt ;  11  m.  NbB.  of  lieil-  eager  longing  after  beef,  and  generally  by  roder 

bron.    Pop.  1150.  and  more  tin  instructed  habits.    Sikim,  the  noit 

N  El  DEN  BURG,  tn.  E.  Prussia,  gov.  Konigi-  easterly  district,  immediately  bordering  on  Bos- 
berg,  situate  on  the  Neide;  90  m.  a.  of  Konigs-  tan,  is  the  abode  of  the  Lapchas,  a  aet  of  Tigor- 
berg.  Pop.  1800.  Lat.  53. 20.  N.  lx>og.  20. 26.  B.  ous  barbarians,  about  half  of  whom  have  Iwai 

NEiVE,  tn.  N.  of  Italy,  prov.  Alba,'intendi;ncy  deluded  by  the  monkish  austerities  and  superior 

Coni,  kingd.  Piedmont  and  Sardinia,  situate  on  learning  of  the  Lamas.   They  are  chiefly  amd 

a  hill  near  the  Tinella.     Pop.  240U.  vith  swords  and  with  bows,  from  which  they 

NELSON,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S..  Madison  co.  shoot  poisoned  arrows.  It  was  with  considerable 

New  York ;  35  m.  8W.  of  Utica.    Pop.  2445.  difficulty  that  they  were  subjected  to  the  Goikha 

NEPAUL,  or  Nbpal,  important  kingdom  kingdom,  and  compelled  to  renounce  beef, pork,. 
Northern  Hindoostan.  See  vol.  iv.  The  popu-  and  strong  liquors,  and  sundry  similar  abomisa- 
lation  of  Nepaul  is  singularly  aggregated  of  va-  tions,  in  which  they  delighted.  West  from 
rious  classes  and  descriptions  of  people.  Placed  Sikim,  the  Kiratas  inhabit  a  territory  of  ooiai- 
on  the  brink  of  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  derable  extent,  between  the  Kankavi  and  the 
race,  the  Hindoo  and  theTaitar,  they  have  re-  great  river  Koosi.  They  are  a  warlike  and  ea- 
ceived  successive  colonies  from  both.  The  Ne-  terprising  people,  and  in  the  days  of  their  inde- 
wan,  who  form  the  basis  of  the  population,  are  pendence  could  muster  an  army  of  90.000  mea. 
doubtfully  traced  to  either  class;  but  Dr.  II a-  Like  the  Sikimites,  they  are  much  addicted  to 
milton,  the  latest  and  most  accurate  observer,  the  worship  of  the  Lama,  and  to  the  eating  of 
regards  them  as  decidedly  Mongol,  considerably  animal  food ;  and  though  the  early  conqoeit 
altered  by  Hindoo  mixture.  The  Newars  are  a  made  by  the  Hindoos  was  strenuously  employed 
peaceable  diligent  race,  on  whose  exertions  in  suppressing  these  propensities,  they  were 
mainly  depends  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  never  completely  put  down  till  the  late  asoen- 
though  they  are  liable  to  severe  exactions  from  dency  of  the  Gorkha  dynasty.  On  crossing  the 
the  military  government  established  by  the  Koosi,  between  two  lofty  ridges,  is  the  raller  of 
ruder  tribes.  The  Brahmins,  at  a  period  prior  Nepaul  Proper,  the  finest  and  most  fertile, 
to  any  known  records,  penetrated  in  great  num-  Cashmere  excepted,  of  any  which  the  mountais 
bers  into  Nepaul,  where  their  superior  know-  world  of  India  contains.  See  the  next  article, 
ledge  soon  enabled  them  to  act  a  leading  part.  The  river  Trisul  Ganga  separates  Nepaul  Proper 
They  have  now  absorbed  most  of  the  civil  de-»  from  the  country  of  theChaubbi  or  the  24 
partments  of  the  government,  and  effected  the  Rajas,  an  extensive  territory,  traversed  from  w. 
conversion  of  the  people.  The  whole  territory  to  B.  by  the  great  river  Gandaki,  whidi  appears 
is  subject  to  the  military  government  of  the  to  rise  from  beyond  the  Himalayah.  Tbeae 
rajas  of  Gorkha,  originally  masters  of  only  a  states  are  chiefly  distinguished  as  containing 
small  territory  of  that  name  to  the  B.  of  Nepaul,  among  their  number  the  original  aeat  of  the 
among  the  heights  of  the  Upper  Himalayah.  Gorkha  dynasty,  who  now  hold  undisputed  em- 
It  was  tenanted,  however,  by  the  Magars,  a  bold  pire  over  all  these  mountains.  Gorkha,  the 
and  warlike  race,  who  were  an  overmatch  for  capital,  is  a  considerable  town  of  2000  houses, 
the  industrious  people  of  the  valleys.  In  1761,  Previous  to  the  entire  ascendency  of  this  dynastj, 
Pritwi  Narayan,  partly  by  marriage,  and  partly  by  the  rajas  of  Palpa  were  considered  tiie  most 
conquest,  obtained  possession  of  Nepaul  Proper,  powerful  of  the  24,  called  the  Baisi  Rajas.  Of 
He  then  employed  its  ample  resources  in  ex-  these,  previous  to  the  Gorkha  conquest,  by  far 
tending  his  dominions  over  that  large  territory  the  most  distinguished  was  Yumila,  forming  the 
subject  to  the  Chaubisi  or  24  Rajas,  and  other  most  northerly  district,  and  extending  along  the 
surrounding  districts.  The  career  of  conquest  foot  of  the  highest  mountains.  The  westen 
was  pursued  by  his  successors.  Sikim,  the  most  boondary  of  Yumila  and  of  the  Baisi  rajas  is 
easterly  of  the  present  Nepaulese  dominions,  formed  by  the  Kali,  which  is  considered  as 
was  conquered  in  1788;  but  it  was  not  until  the  dividing  the  mountain  territory  of  India  into 
commencement  of  the  present  century  that  the  two  great  portions,  and  which,  since  the  last 
accession  of  Garhnwal,  in  which  Serinagur  is  treaty,  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  Nepaul 
situated,  extended  the  empire  to  its  western  dominions.  The  flrst  district,  Kemaoon,  or  Ko- 
limit  beyond  the  Jumna.  The  government  man,  though  mountainous,  is  covered  with  fine 
having  involved  itself  in  war  with  Britain,  and  verdure  and  extensive  forests,  and  in  many 
being  completely  vanquished,  has  been  obliged  places  yields  large  crops  of  summer  rice.  The 
to  cede  these  western  conquests/  Nepaul  is  now  inhabitants  consist,«hiefly  of  Rajpoots  with  a 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Kali,  leaving  Ka-  mixture  of  Soudras  and  Brahmins ;  the  impure 
maoon,Garhawal,  and  the  banks  of  the  Sutiedge  race  having  been  either  expelled  or  convefted. 
entirely  under  British  protection.  In  consequence  of  the  last  war,  it  is  now  subject 

In  the  government  of  Nepaul  some  institutions  to  Britain.    Almora,  the  capital,  is  a  tows  of 

remain,  which  temper  the  entire  despotism  of  1000  houses,  irregularly  scattered  over  the  top 

the  sovereign,  such  as  an  assembly  of  notables,  of  a  high  range  of  mountains,  and  carries  on  a 

&c.    1  n  the  classification  of  the  people  the  prin-  considerable  trade. 

cipal  distinction  is  between  those  of  pure  and        NEPAUL  PROPER,  the  prindpal  dirinoo 

sacred  Hindoo  birth,  and  those  who,  under  the  of  the  above  kingdom,  consists  of  two  delightful 

brand  of  Khas,  or  infidel,  excite  in  the  mind  of  valleys,  separated  by^toe  mountain  ChaD<hragiri. 

the  Nepaulese  the  idea  of  everything  that  is  These  valleys,  called  Great  and  Little  Nepaul. 

impure  and  base.    The  character  of  the  former  however,  do  not  include  the  whole  of  Nepaul 

is  supported   by  abstinence  from  animal  food  Proper.    It  extends  a  considerable  way  over  the 

and  strong  liquors,  by  strict  cleanliness,  and  by  countries  watered  by  streams  flowing  from  ths 
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voCside  of  the  mouDiauis  that  surround    the  coral ;  but  the  total  amount  ii  quite  insignificuit. 

Taliej,and  which  fall  into  the  Gunduck  on  the  A  considerable  trade  subsists  between  the  Nepaul 

W.,  aod  the  Causiki  on  the  E.    The  real  boun-  territories  and  the  district  of  Purneah  in  Bengal, 

daries  are  four  celebrated  places  of  pilgrimage:  which,  as  it  consists  mostly  in  the  exchange  of 

Nilkantha,  eight  days*  journey  N.  from  Catmao-  articles  in  a  rude  state,  and  for  which  there  is  a 

doo;  Nateswara,  three  days'  journey  s.;  Kales-  '  mutual  necessity,  might,  if  liberally  conducted, 

vara,  two  days'  journey  W. ;  and  BheemeswarH,  prove  of  great  utility  to  both  countries.    The 

Courdays^  journey  B.  Tbe  large  valley  of  Nepaul  chief  import  by  this  route  from  Nepaul  is  grain, 

ii  somewhat  of  a  circular  form,  and  is  watted  and  the  principal  export  salt.    The  great  mass 

by  nnmeroua  streams  contributaries  to  the  Bog-  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nepaul  dwell  in  the  valleys ; 

mntty,  which  flow  from  the  surrounding  hills  the  hills  and  the  terriani.  or  low  country,  being 

towards  the  centre,  and  unite  a  little  way  B.  of  but  thinly  populated.    In  Nepaul  Proper  the 

Catmandoo  the  capital.    It  is  22  miles  from  B.  Parbutties,  or  mountaineers,  are  not  near  so  nu- 

tow.,  and  20  from  N.to  8.   This  extent  is  every-  merous  as  the  Newars.    The  valley  of  Nepaul 

vrheie  bounded  by  a  chain  of  hills,  all  of  which  b  certainly  populous,  but  the  number  of  inha* 

are  steep,  and  some  rise  to  high  mountains.    Of  bitants  is  much  exaggerated  by  the  natives, 

these  the  most  remarkable  are :  Sivapuri,  on  the  Catmandoo,  the  capital,  is  the  modern  resi- 

N.;  Nagaijun,  on  the  w. ;  Chaudragiri,  on  the  dence  of  the  Gorkha  raja,  which,  according  to 

8ur.;  Puliher,  on  the  SB ;  and  Devicot,  on  the  R.  barometrical   measurement,    stands   4784    feet 

The  northernmost  boundary  of  the  Nepaul  above  the  level  of  the   Bengal   plains.    Lat, 

valley  scarcely  lies  in  a  higher  parallel  than  Lat.  27.  42.  N.    Long.  84.  0.  b.    This  place  is  »itu- 

'27.  50.  N.,  yet  it  enjoys  in  some  respects  the  ated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Bishenmoddy,  along 

climate  of  the  sonth  of  Europe.    In  a'few  hours  w^ich  it  extends  about  a  mile ;  but  its  breadth 

the  iohabitants,  by  ascending  or  descending  the  dues  not  exceed  half  a  mile,  seldom  more  than  a 

mountains,  can  pass  to  a  variety  of  tempera-  quarter.    The  houses  in  Catmandoo  are  of  brick 

tares;  and  in  three  or  four  days'  journey,  by  or  tile,  with  pitched  or  pent  roofs  towards  the 

utoving  from  Noakote  to.  Kheroo,  or  Ramica,  street:  they  are  two,  three,  and  lour  stories,  but, 

may  eicbange  the  heat  of  Bengal  for  the  cold  almost  without  exception,  of  a  mean  appear- 

of  Russia.    The  whole  lands  of  Nepaul  Proper  ance ;   even  the  raja's  house,  although  large, 

have  been  long  partitioned  into  fields,  each  of  being  but  a  sorry  building.    The  streets  are 

vhich,  in  ordinary  seasons,  is  estimated  to  pro-  as    narrow  and  nearly  as  filthy   as    those  at 

duce  234  bushels  of  rice  in  the  husk.     Pastures  Benares.    The  number  of  houses  has  been  es- 

and  (bretfes  are  mostly  common,  but  few  cattle  timated  at  5000,  and  the  total   population  at 

being  bi«d  in  the  country.    Buffaloes  and  horses  20,000.     There  are,  besides,  within  the  valley, 

ue  imported  from  the  plains ;  the  horses,  chowry  several  otiier  considerable  towns,  such  as  Timi, 

cattle,  shawl  goat,  common  goat,  and  sheep,  Kirthipoor,  Dewapatan,  Sanghee,  and  Thankote. 

ffom  Bhote  and  Tibet.    The  arable  lands  are  The  highlanders  do  not,  like  the  Newars,  de- 

|wrt1y  retained  as  the  immediate  property  of  the  light  in  towns,  or  even  villages,  and,  except  the 

crown  for  defraving  the  household  expenses  of  followers  of  the  court,  few  reside  at  Catmandoo 

the  raja.    The  hoe  is  the  grand  agricultural  in*  or  other  cities  of  Nepaul ;  neither  are  they  so 

strnment  of  cultivation,  yet  it  is  of  so  awkward  much  addicted  to  large  brick  buildings.    A  large 

a  shape,  that  the  labourer  muKt  either  stoop  ex-  proportion  of  the  mountaineers  retain  their  old 

oeedinglv  while  at  work,  or  sit  on  his  heels,  a  manners,  each  man  living  on  his  own  farm.  The 

posture  he  osoally  prefers.  They  have,  however,  language  universally  spoken  by  them  in  the  vi- 

made  one  step  in  advance  on  Southern  11  in-  cinity  of  Catmandoo    is  called  the  Parbatiya 

doostan,  as  they  have  numerous  water-mills  for  Bhasha,  or  mountain  dialect ;  but,  W.  from  the 

grinding  corn,  although  in  Nepaul  rice  is  the  capital,  it  is  more  commonly  known   by  the 

grand  crap.     Many  other  sorts  of  pulse  and  name  of  Khas  Bhasha,  or  dialect  of  the  Kltas 

reoti  are  cultivated,  and  sugar-cane  is  planted  country.    Throughout  Nepaul  Proper,  cultiva- 

in  considerable  quantities,  but  more  is  rarely  tion  is  nearly  confined  to  the  Newar  tribes,  who 

raised  than  i!<  required  for  the  consumption  of  also  exercise  the  useful   arts ;  but  they  enjoy 

the  principal  landlords.    The  Newar  cultivators  little  security  or  happiness  under  their  present 

makealittleextract  (soft  sugar  and  sugar-candy),  rulers.    Rice  is  the  grand  basis  of  subsistence 

bat  a  Urge  proportion  of  the  cane  is  chewed  in  Nepaul,  where,   along  with  it,  the  poorer 

without  any  preparation.     Among  the  sponta-  classes  eat  raw  garlic  and  radishes.    They  also 

Deoos  prodtictions  of  Nepaul  are  the  raspberry,  .  fry  radish^,  fenugreek,  and  lentils  in  water, 

walnut,  and  mulberry;  but  none  of  the  fruits  are  mixed  with  salt,  pepper,  and  turmeric,  and  to 

good,  except  the  pine-apple  and  orange.    As  a  these,  people  in  more  easy  ckcumstanoes  add 

general  aammary,  Nepaul  may  be  said  to  export  oil  or  ghee,  and  the  rich 'a  great  deal  of  animal 

to  British  India  elephants,  elephants'  teeth,  rice,  food.    In  Nepaul  most  of  the  domestic  servants 

timber,  hides,  ginger,  terra  japonica,  turmeric,  are  slaves;  and  there  are  some  Brahmins  who 

wax,  honey,  pure  resin  of  the  pine,  walnuts,  are  slaves  to  Rajpoots,  and,  in  high  families, 

oranges,  long  pepper,  ghee,  bark  of  the  root  of  are  employed  as  cooks  (an  office  of  great  dig- 

bestard  cinnamon,  dried  leaves  of  the  same,  nity),  or  in  the  service  of  public  chspels.    All 

large  cardemoms,  dammer,  lamp  oil,  and  cotton  other  ranks  are  sold  for  common  slaves,  and 

of  the  simul-^ee.    The  following  articles  are  ex-  persons  of  the  best  family  have  been  degraded 

ported  from  the  British  dominions  to  Nepaul,  by  the  raja  and  given  to  damais  or  tailors,  by 

«ther  for  consumption  of  the  country  or  for  which  they  not  only  lose  their  liberty  but  also 

the  Tibet  market,  viz.  Bengal  cloths,  muslins,  their  caste,  which  to  a  Hindoo  is  of  much  more 

aod  silks  of  various  sorts,  raw  silk,  gold  and  importance,  as  in  general  among  the  higher 

silver  laces,  carpets,  English  cutlery,  saffron,  classes  the  cante  ol'  a  slave  is  respected..    The 

tpices,    sandal-wood,    quicksilver,   cotton,    tin,  Nepaulese  constitution   is  essentially  despotic, 

mc,  laad,  soap,  camphor,  chillies,  tobacco,  and  modified  by  certa'm  observances  enjoined   by 
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immemorial  custom,  the  Dharma  Shastra  Torm-  ton,  N.  div.  wapentake  of  Manley,  parts  LiiMhef, 

ing;  the  basis  of  their  jurisprudence  in  civil  and  co.   Lincoln.      Pop.   with  par.      BartOB-upoD> 

criminal   cases.     Nepaul  rroper  is  under  the  H  umber  (P.  T.  167). 

barradar,  or  g;reat  officers  of  the  court,  for  the  NEPICAR.  or  Nrupiksn,  toshp.  Es^aadf 
supportof  which  Catmindoo pays  18,000 rupees;  par.  and  hund.  Wrotbam,  lathe  Aylesfonlr oo. 
Lahta  Patau,  18,000:  Bhatg^ng,  14,000;  and  kent.  Pop.  with  par.  Maidstone  (P.  T.  34). 
Kirthipoor,  7000  rupees.  NERESHEIM,  tn.  W.  of  GermaoT,  kiapL 
The  ancient  history  of  Nepaul  is  much  clouded  Wirtember^,  situate  on  the  river  Egge;  6  bl 
with  mythological  confusion.  Like  other  east-  88\r.  of  Nordlingen.  Pop.  1005. 
em  states  it  often  changed  masters:  but  the  NERETO,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Abruxxo  Ukra, 
revolutions  appear  either  to  have  originated  in-  kingd.  Naples;  .H6m.  NNB.of  Aquila.  Pop.l6(i0. 
ternally,  or  to  have  been  connet'ted  with  their  NERIS,  tn.  FFance,depart.  AlUer,  prov.  Bour- 
immediate  neighbuurs,  as  we  never  find  them  bonoais ;  4  m.  8B.  of  Mootlu^n.  Pop.  1200.  Id 
subjected  either  to  the  Delhi  emperors  or  to  any  the  neighbourhood  are  found  several  Roowi 
other  great  Asiatic  power.  At  the  commence-  rums.  Its  mineral  springs  are  in  great  repute, 
mentof  the  present  century,  although  agitated  NERNALLAH,  district,  Hindooatan,  prov. 
by  intestine  feuds,  the  Nepaulese,  under  the  Berar,  situated  altovethe  chain  of  moaalaiBi 
raja,  who  was  a  minor,  and  the  thappas,  his  eitending  from  Ajuntee  to  the  Wurda  river.  The 
ministers,  eitended  their  conquests  in  all  di-  town  of  Nemaliah,  which  communicated  its 
rections.  The  British  first  came  in  contact  with  name  to  this  tract,  has  long  been  a  plan  of 
them  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  encroach-  note,  and  is  mentioned  by  Abul  Fazel  in  1582 
ments  which  began  on  the  British  possessions  as  a  large  fort  containing  many  buildings,  and 
along  the  whole  northern  frontier,  more  espe*  situated  on  the  top  of  a  high  raountaui.  The 
cially  in  the  districts  of  Goruckpoor  and  Sarun,  principal  river  is  the  Purna,  into  which  number- 
where,  at  length,  in  1814,  two  thanas  or  police  leas  little  tributary  streams  flow  from  the  hmmib- 
stations  were  attacked  by  a  targe  body  of  Gor-  tains;  but  the  country  in  general  is  thinly 
khas,  and  nearly  all  the  garrison  exterminated,  peopled  and  indiHereiitly  cultivated. 
In  1815,  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  having  a^aumed  NERONDES,  tn.  France,  depart.  Cher,  pitnr. 

the  chief  command,  penetrated  the  hills,  and,  by  Berri;  17  m.  B.  of  Bourges.    Pop.  1300. 

a  series  of  skilful  operations,  dislodged    the  NERSAC,  tn.  W.  uf  France,  depart.  Cbarente, 

Gorkhas  from  the  fortified  heights  of  Malown,  prov.  Santoene  and  Angounaois,  situate  on  the 

and  ultimately  so  baffled  and  pent  up  their  re-  Charente.    Pop.  1200. 

nowned  commander  Ammer  Singh  that  he  was  NERVIEUX,  tn.  France,  depart.  Loire,  prov. 

glad  to  capitulate  and  abandon  the  whole  ter-  Lyunnois :  12  m.  N.  of  Montbrison.    Pop.  1900. 

ritory  w.  of  the  Kali.    A  treaty  of  peace  was  N  ESBIT,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Monk  Ucset- 

concluded  on  the  28th  of  November,  1815,  but,  ton,  a.  div.  Easington  ward,  co^  Durhanu  Acres, 

owing  to  intrigues  in  his  cabinet,  the  raja's  rati-  130.    Real  prop.  £25u.     Pop.   10.    Scockton- 

fication  having  been  withheld,  it  was  determined  upon-Tees  (P.  T.  241). 

to  strike  a  blow  at  Catmandoo,  his  capital,  with  N  ESBIT,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Doddingtoo, 

an  army  of  46,629  regulars  and  irregulars,  di-  B.  div.  Glendale  ward,  co.   North um bartend. 

rected  in  various  quarters  against  theNepaulese  Real  prop.  £630.    Pop.  47.    Woo]er(P.T.320>. 

dominions,  complete  in  every  respect.  On  the  3d  N  ESBIT,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Stamfofdhass, 

of  February,  181 6,  the  troops  crossed  the  frontier  NB.  div.  Tindale  ward,  oo.  Northamberlaad. 

of  the  Bettish  district,  advancing  N.  towards  Cat-  Pop.  37.     Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (P.  T.  274). 

mandoo,  and.  after  several  desperate  actions,  NESLE,  ,tn.  N.  of  France,  depart.  Somaie, 

on  the  1st  of  March  had  approached  so  near  situate  on  the  river  Ignon ;  10  m.  8.  of  Peraoae, 

that  three  days  more  would  nave  decided  the  and  25  m.  B.  of  Amiens.    Pop.  1700. 

fate  of  that  capital.    This  circumstance  had  so  NESS,  tnshp.  England,  fmr.  Greet  Nestoa, 

sedative  an  influence  on  the  Nepaulese  councils  hund^  Wirrall,  oo.  palat.  Chester.    Acres,  860. 

t'lat  an  ambassador  reached  the  general's  camp  Real  prop.  £1399.    Pop.  480.    Great  Ncsloa 

on  the  4th,  entreating  him  to  accept  the  un-  (P.  T.  194). 

ratified  treaty  of  1815;  and  in  this  manner,  by  NESS,  East,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Iloving- 

tlie  decisive  activity  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  the  ham,  wapentake  Ryedale,  cob  York,  N.  ridinf. 

Mar  and  campaign  was  concludjed  within  the  Acres,  670.     Pop.  38.    Helmsley  (P.  T.  222). 

short  space  of  a  month  and  a  day.    By  the  con-  NESS,   Wss-r,  tnshp.  England,  par.   Stone- 

ditions  of  this  treaty  the  Nepaulese  renounced  all  grave,  wapentake  Ryedale,  oo.  York,  N.  ridiag. 

the  lands  respecting  which  there  had  been  any  Acres,  910.   Real  prop.  £823.   Pop.  59.   UelBt- 

prior  ducuasion,  all  the  territories  within  the  h  il  Is  ley  (p.  T.  22*2). 

eastward  of  the  river  Mitchee*  including  the  fort  NESSELWANG,  mkt-tn.  Gemany,  kingd. 

and  lands  of  Nagree  and  the  pass  of  Nagoroote,  Bavaria,  situate  on  the  Wuitacb ;  11  m.  bb.  of 

and  all  claims  of  every  description  to  the  country  Kenipten.     Pop.  1200. 

Ivingw.  of  the  Kali  branch  of  the  Goggra  river.  NESSFIELD,   tnshp.  England,  per.  IlUey, 

Within  the  large  tract  last  mentioned,  Kumaon,  upper  div.  wapentake  Claro,  oo.  York,  W.  nding. 

the  De^-rah  Doon,  and  some  other  small  portions  Aicres,   1730.     Real  prop.  £1356.    Pop.  (wtill 

of  territory  were  annexed  to  the  British  do-  Langbar)  206.    Skipton  (P.  T.  ^16). 

minions;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  tlie  whole  NESTON,  Lxttlb.  township,  England,  par. 

country  W.  of  the  Kali  was  restored  to  the  sur-  Great  Neston,  hund.  Wirrall,  co.  palat  Chester, 

viviug  representatives  of  the  families  which  had  Acres,   1150.     Real  prop.  £1520.      Pop.  412. 

possessed   it  before  the  Gorkha  invasion.    In  Great  Neston  (P.T.  194> 

cases  where  the  ancient  families  had  become  N  EST V ED,  tn.  kingd.  Denmark,  in  the  island 

extinct  the  lands  were  bestowed  on  chiefs  who  of  Zealand ;  44  m.  S8W.  of  Copenhageii.    Popt 

had  served  with  seal  and  fidelity.  1500. 

NEPIIOUSE,  ham.  England',  par.  West  Hal-  NESWICK,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bainloa 
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BiintoD  BeaooD  div.  wapentake  of  Ilafthill.  co.  temherp^,  situate  on  the  Kocher;  10  m.  WNW. 

York,  E.  riding.     Pop.  with  par.     Great  Drif-  ofOehrin^en.     Pop.  1250. 

field  (P  T.  196).  NEUENSTADT,  tn.  Switserland,  situate  on 

NETHERBY,  tnshp.   England,  par.  Kirkby  the  u .  bank  of  the  lake  Bienne.     Pop   1200. 

Overblows,  upper  div.  wapentake  of  Claro,  co.  NEUENSTEIN.  tn.  W.  of  Germany ;  kingd. 

York,  W.ridiniir.  Acres,  llbO.   Real  prop.  £2081.  Wirtemberg,  on   the  Eppach ;   3   miles  B.  of 

Pop.  (with  Kirkby)  231.    Wetherby  (P.  T.  194).  Oehringen.     Pop.  1400. 

N  ETHER-GRAY ESHIP,    tnshp.    England,  NEUFCHaTEAU,  tn.  kin^'d.  Belgium,  prov. 

pv.  Kirkby-in- Kendal,  Kendal  ward,  co.  West-  Luxemburg;  30  miles  WNW.  of   Luxemburg. 

norelaDd.    Real  prop. £1953.    Pop.312.    Ken-  Pop.  1300. 

dal(P.T.  262).  NECFELD,    mkt.-tn.  Austria  Proper,  dist. 

NETUERMORE,  tithinf?,  England,  par.  and  Upper  Austria, situate  on  the  Muhl;  17  m.  NW. 

bund.  Chippenham,  co.  Wilts.    Pop.  with  par.  of  Lints.    Here  are  extensive  manufactures  of 

Chippenham  (P.  T.  93).  linen. 

NETHER  QUARTER,  township,  England,  NEUFFEN,  tn^  W.  of  Gei^nany,  kingd.  Wir- 

par.  Hartington,  hund.  Wirksworth,  co.  Uerby.  temberg;  17  m.  88B.  of  Stutgard,  among  the 

Heal  prop.  £3318.     Pop.  453.    Bakewell  (P.T.  Suabian  Alps.     Pop.  1.500. 

153).  N  EUGERSDORF,  vil.  Germany,  prov.  Upper 

NETHERTON,  -or  Nbdirtok,  tnshp.  Eng-  LuHatia,  kingd.  Saxony.    Pap.  2000. 

laad,  par.   Bedtington,   B.  div.  Chester  ward  NEUHAUS,  tn.  Germany,  duchy  of  Bremen, 

gitDtle  in  that  part  of  the  co.  called  'North  kingd.  Hanover, situate  on  the  river  Oste;   18  ni. 

orham,  bordering  on   Northumberland),  co.  W.  of  Gluckstadt.    Pop.  1500.    The  trade   is 

palat  of  Darham.    Pop.  with  par.     Morpeth  chiefly  in    com    and    lineo,    and    some   ship- 

(P.T.  288).  building. 

NETHERTON,  feovhp.  England,  par.  Seften,  NEUHAUS,  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Miuden,  proy. 

hund.  W.  Derby,  oo.  palat.  Lancaster.    Acres,  Westphalia,  situate  wherei  the  Pader  and   the 

7S0.    Pop.  273.    Liverpool  (P.  T.  206).  Almefall  into  the  Lippe;  2  m.  nnb.  of  Pader- 

NETHERTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Crop-  bom.     Pop.  150a 

tborae,  middle  div.  hund.  of  Oswaldslow,  co:  NEUHAUSEN,  tn.  W.  of  Germany,  kingd. 

^'oKester.    Real  prop.  £1434.    Pop.  129.  Eve-  Wirtemberg,  situate  near  Esslingen.   Pop.  1300. 

tbam  (P.T.  99  •.  NEUHAUSEN,  vil.  n.  of  Switzer'and  ;  8  ni. 

NETHERTON  NORTH  SIDE,  tnshp.  Eng-  >Vb9.  of  Schaffhausen.     Here  are  large   iron 

bod.  par.  Allerton,  W.  div.  Coquetdale  ward,  manufactures. 

CO.  Northanberland.    Pop.  53.    Alnwick  (p.  T.  NEUILLE,  tn.  France,    depart.  Indre  and 

108).  Loire,  prov.  Tuuraine;    14  m.  N\V.  of  Tour». 

NETHERTON  SOUTH  SIDE,  tnshp.  Eng-  Pop.  18i)0. 

laod.  par.  Allerton.  W.  div.  Coquetdale  ward,  NEUILLY  LE  REAL,  tn.   France,  depart, 

eo.  Northumberland.    Pop.  62.    Alnwick  (p.  T.  Allier,  prov.  Bourbonnais;  9  m.  88B.  of  Moulins. 

308).  Pop.  1200. 

NETTLECOMBE,  township.  England,  pars.  NEUILLY  L'EVEQUE,  tn.   E.  of  France, 

Bsnchnrch,  God«kill,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Whit-  depart  Upper  Marne,  prov.  Champagne;  9  m. 

veil,  hand.   Elast,  Medina  lib.  Isle  of  Wight,  NbB.  of  Langres.     Pop.  1000. 

CO.  SoatbamptoD.      Pop.   with   par.     Newport  NEUILLY  ST.  FRONT,  tn.  N.  of  France, 

(?.T.89%  depart.  Aisne,  prov.  Isle  bf  France;  9  m.  nnw. 

NEUBURG  NEAR  THE   FOREST,  town,  of  Chateau-Thierry.    Pop.  1800.  Manufactures, 

Germany,  circle  Upper  Danube,  kingd.  Bavaria,  caps,  stockings,  &c. 

litaate  on  the  Schwanach.    Pop.  1200.  NEUKIRCH.  vil.  Germany,  kingd.  Saxony, 

NEUDAMM,  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Frankfort-on-  situate  on  the  Weseiiitz;  7  ro.  saw.  of  BudiMin. 

tbe-Oder,  prov.  Brandenburg;   11  m.  NbB.  of  Pop.  2500. 

Castrin,and  60  m.  BVE.  of  Berlin.    Pop.  2200.  NEUKIRCHEN,  or  Mark  Nruxiachen,  tn. 

NEUDECK,  tn.  Austrian  empire,  kingd.  Bo-  Germany,  kingd.  Saxony;  13  m.  SB.  of  Plauen. 

benia;  10  m.  VW.  of  Carlsbad.    Pop.  1400.  Pop.  1400. — NeuAircAen,  ta.,e\ect  lle^te  ;  31  m. 

NEUDENAU,  town,  w.  of  Germany,  duchy  S-ofCassel.    Pop.  1600.— Ar<fMi(»rcA«n,tn., kingd. 

Bsden,  situate  on  the  J  axt;  1 1  m.  NbB.  of  Heil-  Bavaria,  adjoining   Bohemia;  40  m.   rnb.  of 

broD.    Pop.  1 100.                                          ,  Ratisbon,  and  14"  m.  BbN.  of  Cham.    Pop.  1 100. 

NEUDORF,  vil.  Austrian  empire,  kingd.  of  NEUKIRCHEN,  vil.  Prussia,  duchy  J uliers, 

Haogary.    Pop.  1800.  prov.  Cleves  and  Berg.    Pop.  1100. 

NEUENBURG,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  kingd.  NEULER,  vil.  and  par.  sw.  of  Germany, 

Virtemberg.  sltnate  on  the  Enz;  26  m.  w.  of  kingd.  Wirtemberg,  situate  between  the  Jaxt 

Ststgard.    Pop.  1700.  and  the  Kocher ;  35  m.  N.  of  Ulm.    Pop.  1600. 

NEUEN-KALDEN.  or  Nbu-Kaldbn,  town,  NEUMAGEN,  town,   Prussia,  prov.  Lower 

Genaany,  grand  duchy  Mecklenbarg-Schwerin,  Rhine,  situate  on  the  Moselle;  11  m.  bnb.  of 

utoate  near  the  lake  of  Kummerow ;  30  m.  SB.  Treves.    Pop.  1 100. 

of  Rostock.     Pop.  1300.  NEUMARKT,  town,  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia; 

NEUENKlRCH£N,tn.  Prus8ia.gov. Minden,  21  m.  WNW.  of  Breslau.    Pop.  .2100.     Near 

?rov.  Westphalia;  16  m.  WNW.  of  Paderborn.  this  is  the  village  of  Leuthen,  where  the  Prus- 

opk  1200.  sians  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Austrian* 

NEliENKlRCHEN,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  of  on  the  5th  of  December.  1757. 

Hanover  ;  5  m.  «W.  of  Otterndorf.     Pop.  1100.  NEUMARKTL,    or  Tbrsrzit,  tn.   Austrian 

NEUENRADE.  tn.  Prussia,  co.  Mark,  prov.  empire,  prov.  Carniola,  kingd.  lllyria ;    16  m. 

Vcstphalia.  situate  near  the  Lenne ;  7  m.  a.  of  s.  of  Clagenfurt.    Manufactures,  iron,  copper* 

Iserlohn.    Pop.  l.^OO.  leather,  and  coarae  woollens. 

NEUENSTADT,  tn,  Germany,  kingd.  Wir-  NEUMUNSTER,  town,  Denmark,  duchy  of 
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Holstein.  situated  an  the  Schwale ,  18  m.  8W.  of  depart.  Marne,  prov.  Champagtte,  situate  on  the 

Keil.aod  28  m.  N.  of  Hamburgh.    Pop.  1500.  Aisne;  3  m.  N\r.  of  Menehould.     Pop.  190O. 

NEUNDORF,  Lanqen,  village,  Prusgia,  gov.  NEUVILLE  SUR  RENON,tn.  B.  of  Fiancf. 

Liegnits.  prov.  Silesia ;  5  m.  NNB.  of  Bunfxiau.  depart.   Ain,    prov.    Burgundj,  situate  OQ  the 

Pup.  1000.  Reneu.     Pop.  1000. 

NEUNKIRCHEN.  tn.  Austria  Proper,  diit.  NEUVY,  tn.  B.  of  France,  depart.  SaonesBd 

Lo^er  Austria,  situate  on  the  Schwarza;   35  m.  Loire,  prov.  Burgundy.    Pop.  1000. 

SbW.  of  Vienna.    Pop.  3000.     Lat.  49.33.  N.  NEUVY,  or  St.  SKPULCziB,tn.  France,  depart 

Long.  6.  21.  B.  Indre.  prov.  Berri;  14  miles  s.  of  Chateaaroiu. 

NEURALYIA    PATTAN,  a  mountain  dis-  Pop.  1700. 

trict  in   the   inland  of  Ceylon,  situated  about  NEUVY  LE  ROT,  tn.  France,  depart  ItxlR 

33  m.  8.  from  Candy.    In  point  of  elevation  this  and  Loire,  prov.  Tuuraiue ;  13  ra.  N.  of  Toori. 

region  probablv  surpasses  any  other  in  Ceylon,  Pop.  1600. 

as  for  a  space  of  from  15  to  20  miles  in  circum-  NEUVY  LE  SAUTOUR,  tn.  France,  depart 

ference  the  average  height  may  be  estimated  at  Yonne,  prov.  Burgundy ;  17  m.  NTT.  of  Tonnere. 

5300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Being  sur-  Pop.  l')50. 

rounded  by  the  tops  of  mountains  which  have  NELHiVARP.  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Pomeraaia; 
the  appearance  of  moderate-sized  hills,  its  ap-  23  m.  NNW.  of  Stettin.     Pop.  1350. 
pearance  is  that  of  a  table-land  elevated  and  NEUWEDEL,  to.   Prussia,,  prov.   Brando- 
depressed  bv  numerous  hil's  and  hollows.  hurg,  situate  on  the  Drave  and  lake  of  Dragf; 

NEUSAT'Z,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia;  22  n^.  22  m.  B.  of  Stargard.    Pop.  1350. 

NW.  of  Glotrau.     Pop.  1700.  NEVEL.  tn.  K\V.  of  European  Russia,  situate 

NEUSTADT,   town,  W.   of  Germany,  elect,  on  the  riv.  Vimenka  and  the  lake  Nevel ;  53  ai. 

of   Elesse-Caseel ;  13  m.  B.  of  Marpurg.    Pop.  NNW.ofVitepsk.    Pop.  *iOO<». 

1500.  NEVER  BURG,  town,  Prussia,  prov.  Lawn 

NEUSTADT,  or  Livowkk.  tn.  Prussian  Po-  Rhine:  19  m.  NNW.  of  Treves.     Pop.  1300. 

land  ;  30  m.  8bb.  of  Posen.     Pop.  1750.  NEVIS,  island,  W.  Indies,  one  of  the  leeward 

NEUSTADT,  or  Nowt-Missto.  tn.  Austrian  Caribbees,  separated  from  St  Kittsbya  ^traitsl- 

empire,  kingdt  Bohemia ;  76  m.  bn  b.  of  Prague,  most  2  ro.  broad  and  full  of  shoals.    It  is  a  tm^ 

Pop.  1400.  mountain,  springing  by  an  easy  ascent  as  it  wm 

NEUSTADT,  tn.  Denmark,  duchy  of  Hoi-  out  of  the  sea,  and  evidently  of  volcanic  origin, 

stein,  situate  on  the  bay  of  Lubeck.     Pop.  1400.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  is  a  border  of  letd 

NEUSTADT,  to.  W.  of  Germany,  duchy  of  land,  extremely  fertile  and  well  planted.  Cbaries- 

Baden,  in  the  Black   Forest;    17  m.   bsr.  of  town,  the  seat  of  government,  is  a  larger  ted 

Freyburg.    Pop.  1150. — NeuMtatiU  tn..  kingd.  of  more  populous  place  than  Plymouth,  the  capital 

Bavaria,  situate  on  the  Waldnab ;  50  m.  KbB.  of  of  Montserrat    It  lies  along  the  shore  of  a  wide 

Hatisbon.     Pop.  1150.  curvina:  bay,  and  the  mountain  begins  lu  rise 

NEUSTADT    ON    THE   AISCH,  tn.  Ger-  immediately  behind  it  in  a  long  and  verdaet 

many,  kingd.^Bavaria ;  22  m.  wmv.  of  Nurem-  acclivity.    The  court-house  is  a  handsome  build* 

beri;.     Pop.  1900.  ing,  with  a  square  in  front :  it  contains  a  hall 

NEUSTADT  ON   THE   HEATH,  tn.  Ger-  on  the  ground-floor  for  the  assembly  of  the 

many,  duchy  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  situate  on  the  court  of  law,  and  another  room  upstairs  for  tfae 

Rotha;  8  m.  NB.  of  Cobourg.     Pop.  1600.  council.    The  chief  production  of  the  island  ii 

NEUSTADT  ON   THE  RIVER  NAB,  tn.  sugar,  the  cultivation  of  which  gives  great  lidn 

Germany,  in  the  upper  palatinate,  kingd.  Ba-  ness  to  the  scenery,  particularly  when  oontraited 

varia.     Pop.  2000.  with  the  mountain  forests :  the  quantity  deared 

NEUSTADT  ON  THE  RUBENBERG,  tn.  at  Nevis  for  the  year  ending  6th  December, 

Germany,  kingd.  Hanover,  situate  on  the  Leine;  1829,  was   3895    hogsheads,- 226  tierces,  732 

15  m.  NW.  of  Haaover.     Pop.  1.300.  barrels.     The  government  is  quietly  and  re- 
NEUSTADT  ON  THE  SAALE,  town,  Ger-  spectably conducted  by  its  council  and  assemWr, 

many,  circle  of  the  Lower  Maine,  kingd.   Ba-  under    certain  subordinate  restrictions  to  St. 

varia;  41  m.  NbR.  of  Wurzburg.    Pop.  1650.  Christopher's. 

NEUSTADTEL,  tn.  Germanv,  kingd.  Bohe-  NEWARK,  ham.  England,  par.  St  John  the 

mia,  situate  on  the  borders  of  Lusatia ;  66  m.  Baptist,  lib.   Peterborough,  co.  of  Northanp- 

NNE.  of  Prague.    Pop.  1300.  ton.    Pop.  (with  Eastfield)  250.    Petcrboroogh 

NEUOTADTEL,  or  RuDOLTORWKRTH,  town,  (P.T.  61). 

Austrian  empire,  circle  of  Laybach,  kingd.  II-  NEWARK,  bar.  Scotland  (where  was  for* 

lyria,  situate  on  the  river  Gurk;  25  m.  bsb.  of  merU  a  small  village,  now  included  in  the  tdvs 

Laybach.    Pop.  1600.  of  Port  Glasgow,   the   proper  appellation  of 

NEUTEICH,  tn.  West  Prussia,  gov.  Dantzic;  which  is  New  Port  Glasgow  and  Newark),  sh. 

16  m.  W.  of  Elhing.     Pop.  1300.  Renfrew.    Pop.  with  Port  Glasgow. 
NEUVIC,   tn.  8W.  of  France,  depart.  Dor-  NEWBALD,    South,  tnshp.   England,  par. 

dogne,  prov.  Guyenne,  on  the  river  Isle ;  14  m.  North  Newbald,  lib.  St  Peter  of  York,  oo.  York, 

BW.  of  Perigueux.     Pop.  1800. — A>irt«e,  tn.,  de-  East  riding.     Acres,  1490.     Real  prop.  £1894. 

part  Correie,  prov.  Limousin;  14  miles  8.  of  Pop.  194.     North  Cave  (p.  T.  185). 

IJssel.    Pop.  1700.  NEW  BALTIMORE,  vil.  and  tii.  N.  Ameriea, 

NEUVIC    ENTIER,  town,  France,  depart  U.  S.,  Greene  co.,  New  York,   situate  on  the 

Upper  Vienne,  prov.  l>a  Marche.     Pop.  1200.  Hudson ;  18  m.  below  Albany.    Pop.  2370, 

NEUVILLE,  orNausTADT,  tn.  Switaerland,  NEW  BARBADOES,  tn.  N.  America,  U.S., 

canton  of  Br  me,  situate  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Bergen  co..  New  Jersev.    Pop.  1693. 

hike  of  Bienne  :  10  m.  NR.  of  Neufchatel,  and  NEW  BEDFORD,  vil.  and  seaftori,  N.  Atne- 

19  m.  WNW.  of  Berne.     Pop.  1200.  riea,  U.  S.,  Bristol  co.,  Massachusetts,  situate  on 

NEUVILLE  AU  POINT,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  a  small  arm  of  Butzard  hay.    It  has  a  secvre 
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harbour.    The  principal  occupation  of  the  in-  co.  York.  W.  riding^.    Acres,  14,720.    Real  prop. ' 

habitaots  it  fishing,  preparing  whale  oil,  sperma-  £6286.     Pop.  (with  Clapham  tnshp.)  944.    Se^ 

ced.  and  candles,  which  articles  they  export  in  tie  (P.  T.  235). 

coosiderable  quantities.  N  EWBY,  ham.  England,  par.  Gisborn,  w.  div. 

NCWBIGGIN,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Dacre,  wapentake  of  StaincUffe  and  Ewcross^co.  York, 

I^eath  ward,  CO.  Cumberland.    Pop.  with  par.  W.  riding.    Pop.  with  par.    Gitborn.(p.T.2'24). 

Pporith  (P.  T.  283).  N  EWCASTLE,  ham.  and  townland,  Ireland, 

NEWBIGGIN,  tnshp.  England,   par.  New-  par.  Ballyphilip,  bar.  Little  Ards,  cq.  Down, 

hnrn,  w.  div.  Castle  ward,  CO.  Northumberland,  prov.  of  Ulster.     Pop.  with  par.      Poitaferry 

Pop  64.    Newcastle  (P.  T.  274).    -  (P.-T.  128). 

NEWBIGGIN,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Shotley,  NEWCASTLE,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  and  bar. 
B.  div.  Tiodale  ward,  co.  Northumberland,  situ-  Abbeyshruel,  co.  Longford,  prov.  Leinster,  situ- 
ate on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Derwent.  Pop.  60.  ate  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Inny.  Pop.  with 
Hexham  (P.  T.  278).  par.     Ballymahon  (p.  T.  68). 

NEWBIGGIN,  ham.  England,  par.  Kirkby  NEWCASTLE,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Nobber,  bar. 

Lonsdale,  co.  Westmoreland.    Pop.  (with  Hut-  Slane  (though  locally  situate  within  Morgallion 

ton  Roof)  351.    Kirkby  Lonsdale  (p.  T.  253).  barony),  co.  Meath,  prov.  Leinster.    Pop.  with 

NEWBIGGIN,  township,  England,  par.  Ays-  par.     Nobber  (p.  T. 42). 

g[arth,  wapentake  of  Hang  West,  CO.  York,  North  NEWCASTLE,    tnshp.  Great  Britain,   par. 

riding.    Acres,  1360.    Pop.  122.     Middleham  Old  Radnor,  libs,  of  the  bor.  of  Radnor,  co.  Rad- 

(P.  T.  232).  nor.  S.  Wales.    Pop.  (with  Evenjobb,  Barland, 

NEWBIGGIN,  East  and  Wbst,  tnshp.  Eng*  and  Buroa)  369.    New  Radnor  (P.  T.  159). 

land,  par.  Bishopton,  sw.div.  Stpckton  ward,  NEWCASTLE,  tnshp.   England,  par.  Clun, 

00.  palat.  of  Durham.    Acres,  1570.    Pop.  35.  hund.  Purslow,  co.  Salop.     Pop.  321.     Bishop's 

Darlington  (P.  T.  241).  Castle  (P.  T.  159). 

NEWBOLD, ham.  England,  par. Teddiugton,  NEWCASTLE,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Lin- 

upper  div.  bund.  Oswatdstone  (locally  in  the  coin  oo.,  Maine;  16.)  m.  NB.  from  Boston.   Pop. 

Kingston  div.  hund.  Kingston,  co.  Warwick),  co.  1544.     Here  is  an  academy. — Neweattle,  town, 

Worcester.       Pop.  300.      Shipston-upon-Stour  Westchester  co.,  New  York;  37  m.  from  New 

(P.  T.  83).  York.     Pop.  1 336. 

NEWBOLD  REVEL,  or  Penny,  tnshp.  Eng-  NEWCESTOWN,  or  Nucbtown,  vil.  Ireland, 

land,  par.  Monk's  Kirby,  Kirby  div.  hund.  of  par.  Moragh,  bar.  Kinnalmeaky.  co.  Cork,  prov. 

Koightlow,  CO.  Warwick.    Pop.  (with  Slreton-  Munster.    Pop.  with  par.    BandoQ  (P.  T.  Ib6). 

uJder-Foss)  304     Rugby  (P.  T.  83).  Four  annual  fairs. 

NEW  BOSTON,  tn.  N.  America,  U.S.,  Hills-  NEWCHURCH,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kin- 
borough  CO.,  New  Hampshire,  situate  oo  the  nersley,  bund.  Wolphy,co.  Hereford.    Pop.  with 
Merrimack  river;  50  m.  W.  from  Portsmouth,  par.    Weobley  (p.  t.'147). 
Pop.  1680.    •  NEWCHURCH,  hund.  England,  lathe  Shep- 

NEWBillDGE,  vil.  Ireland, par.  Ballyclough,  way,  co.  Kent.    Acres,  5160.    Pop.  666.    C^on- 

bar.  Duhallow.  co.  Cork,  prov.  Munster,  situate  taining  two  parishes. 

on  the  river  Blackwater.    Pop.  with  par.     Mai-  NEWCHURCH.  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Lea.  bar. 

lo«(P.T.  163'f.  Portnehinch,  Queen's  co.,  prov.  Leinster.    Pop. 

NEWBRIDGE,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Great  Con-  with  par.    Mount-Mellick  (P.  T.  51). 

Bell,  bar.  Connell,  co.  Killdare,  prov.  Leinster.  NEW  DURHAM,  town,  N.America,  U.  S., 

Pop.  577.     Dublin,  26  ro.    Two  annual  fairs.  Strafford  oo..  New  Hampshire;  40  m.  NVV.  from 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  See  Brunswick,  New.  Portsmouth.  ^Pop.  1162. 

NEWBUILDINGS,  vil.  Ireland,  in  the  libs.  NEW  FANE,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S., Windham 

of  the  city  of  Dern,  co.   Londonderry,  prov.  co.,  Vermont,  situate  on  the  B.  side  of  Webt 

Ulster,  near  the  banks  of  the  Foyle.    Pop.  with  river;  8  m.  N\v.  from  Fulham.    Pop.  1441. 

par.    Derry  (p.  t.  10).  NEW  FERRY,  village,  Ireland,  par.  Ballys- 

NEWBURGH,  vil.  Scotland,  par.   Foveran,  culleo,    bar.  Loughinsholin,  co.   Londonderry, 

ditt  Ellon,  sh.  Aberdeen, situate  on  the  N.  bank  prov.    Ulster.      Pop.  with    par.      Portglenone 

of  the  river  Ythan,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Ger-  (P.  T.  1301 

man  ocean.     Pop.  with  par.     Ellon  (p.  T  .138).  NEWFIELD,  tnshp.  England,  par.  St  Andrew 

The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  more  tlian  Auckland,  N\V.  div.  Darlington  ward,  co.  palat. 

100  tons  burden,  a  mile  from  the  sea.  Durham.    Acres,  320.     Pop.  8.     Biahop  Auck- 

NEWBURN    hall,  tnshp.  England,  par.  land  (p.  T.  248). 

Newburn,  W.  div.  Castle  ward,  co.   Northum-  NEWFIELD, vil.  N.America,  U.  S.,  Tomkins 

berland.        Pop.    636.       Newcastle-upon-Tyne  co..  New  York  ;  210  m.  W.  from  Albany.     Pop. 

(P.T.274).  2664.— AWf/^,  tn..  York  co.,  Maine;  40  m. 

NEWBY,  tnshp.  England,  par.   Irthington,  NNW.  from  York.    Pop.  1289. 

Etkdale  ward,  co.  Cum'oerland.  Pop.  110.  Car-  NEW  FOREST,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kirby 

lisle  (p.  T.  301  \  Ravensworth,  wapentake  of  .Gill ing  West.  co. 

NEWBY,    tnshp.  England,  par.    Topcliffe,  York,  N.  riding.    Acres,  2850.     Pop.  73.    Rich- 
wapentake  of  Hallikeld,  co.  York,  North  riding,  mond  (P.  T.  233). 

Acres,  1370.     Real  prop.  £2065.     Pod.  (with  NEWFOUNDLAND,  island,  North  America, 

Rainton)  41 1.    Boroughbridge  (P.  T.  206).  lying  on  the  NB.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

NEWBY^  tnshp.  England,  par.  Scalby,  B.div.  According  to  a  recent  and  corrected  account  of 

wapentake  of  Pickering  Lythe,  co.  York.  North  its  geographical  position,  &c.,  it  lies  between 

riding.     Acres,  1240.     Pop.  55.    Scarborough  the  parallels  of  Lat.  46.  40.  to  59.  ^U.  N.,  and 

(P.  T.  217  V  the  meridians  of  Long.  52.  44.  to  .^9. 31.  w.  of 

NEWBY,    tnshp.  England,   par.   Clapham,  Greenwich.    Its  eitre.ne  len^h,  measured  on  a 

)7.  div.  wapentake  of  StaincUffe  and  Ewcross,  curve  from  Cape  Race  to  Gr igset  Bay,  is  about 
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420  inilef :  ita  widest  part,  from  Cape  Rav  to  French,  whoie  eatabtUhmenta  in  Canada,  Cipe 
Cape  Bonavitfta,  is  about  300  miles ;  the  whole  Breton,  and  eren  on  the  island,  at  Placentia, 
comprising  an  area  of  36,000  square  miles,  afforded  them  abundant  opportunities  of  s&oor- 
Newfoundland  is  the  nearest  part  of  America  to  ing  our  settlements  and  fisheries.  The  revolo- ' 
Europe^  the  distance  from  St.  John's  in  New-  tionary  war  in  America  occasioned  fresh  dbpotes 
foundland  to  Port  Valentia  on  the  W.  coast  of  as  to  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Nev- 
Ireland  being  1656  miles,  and  which  might  be  foundland,  while  the  imperfect  administrstioo 
traversed  every  month  throughout  the  summer,  of  justice  amongst  the  colonists  for  years  coo- 
tf  steam-packets  were  established,  in  from  eight  tinued  a  subject  of  just  and  constant  ooroplaiat. 
to  ten  davs.  .  According  to  Mr.  Martin,  the  French  contiooe 

The  history  of  this  island  begins,  according  to  claim  much  beyond  their  right,  and  it  is 
to  tradition,  with  its  possession  by  Biorn,  a  sea  hoped  that  measures  will  be  taken  to  prefeot 
king  or  pirateof  Iceland,  who  was  driven  thither,  this  in  future.  Newfoundland  has  had  a  mi- 
and  is  said  to  have  taken  shelter  near  Port  dent  governor  ever  since  the  year  1728.  Citi! 
Grace  Harbour  about  the  year  1001.  Some  and  justiciary  courts  were  early  established;  and 
years  ago,  a  party  of  settlers, /proceeding  up  a  a  superior  court  was  added  about  IT.'VO.  In 
river  which  falls  into  Conception  Bay,  observed  1832  a  representative  government  was  giveD  to 
at  a  distance  of  6  or  7  miles  above  the  bay  the  Newfoundland,  similar  to  that  enjoyed  at  Nora 
appearance  of  stone  walls  rising  above  the  sur-    Scotia. 

face  :  on  removing  the  sand  and  alluvial  earth     ^    Little  is  known  of  the  interior  of  this  great 

they  ascertained  these  to  be  remains  of  an-    island,  which  stands  on  an  immense  bank,  in 

cient  buildings,  with  oak-beams  and  millstones    length  about  600  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  about 

sunk  in  oaken  beds.      Inclosures,  resembling    200  miles,  and  with  soundings  varying  from  25 

gardens,  were  also  traced  out,  and   plants  of    to  95  fathoms ;  apparently  a  mass  of  solid  rock. 

various  kinds,  not  indigenous  to  the  island,  were    with  abrupt  fissures,  &c. ;  the  coast  is  every- 

growing  around.    Captain   Robinson,  who  vi-    where  indented,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 

sited  this  island  in  the  Favourite,  asserts  that    miles,  by  broad  and  deep  bays,  innumerable 

the  ruins  are  probably  not  older  than  the  settle-    harbours,  coves,  creeks,  and  rivers.    The  islsiMl 

ment  of  lord  Baltimore;    but  this  idea  is  dis-    all  round  is  rockv,  with  pebbly  beacbchi,  gene- 

puted.    It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  Biorn's    rally  covered  with  wood  down  to  the  watert 

party  ever  colonized  the  island ;  if  so,  perhaps     edge,  and  with  some  lofty  headlands  on  the  s\r. 

they  had  become  extinct  before  its  second  dis-    side.     Beginning  at  the  SB.  part,  Newfoondlaod 

oovery  by  John  Cabot,  the  Venetian,  who  ob-    is  formed  into  a  peninsula  of  26  leagues  Jn 

tained  a  commission  to  make  discoveries  from    length,  and  5  to  20  in  breadth,  by  two  large 

Henry  VII.,  and,  during  his  first  voyage   in     bavs,  the  heads  of  which  are  separated  by  an 

1497,  observed  a  headland,  which  he  nam^  Bo-    isthmus  not  exceeding  four  miles  in  width.   This 

navista.  The  new-found  island  having  been  after-    peninsula  has  five  large  bays,  and  several  smaller 

wards  visited  by  Cotereal,  a  Portuguese^  and    ones,  and  is  the  part  of  the  island  named  bj 

Cartier,  the  FrencJ)  navigator,    who  reported    lord  Baltimore,  Avalon.    To  the  N.  of  Avaloo, 

most  favourably  on  the  abundance  and  excel-    and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  lies  Trinity 

lency  of  its  cod-fishery,  soon  attracted  fishermen     Bay,  between  Lat  47.  55.  and  48.  37.  K.    This 

froni  European  nations  to  visit  its  coasts;  still     bay  nearly  divides  the  old  province  of  Avalon 

no  permanent  settlement  was  made,  and  the  fate    from  the  rest  of  Newfoundland.    Round  the 

of  the  early  attempts  at  this  object  was  such  as,    point  of  Grates,  about  three  miles  from  Cod- 

for  a  length  of  time,  to  deter  future  adventurers,    ception  Bay,  lies  the  small  island  Bacc^klao,  an 

In  1585  a  voyage  was  made  to  Newfoundland  by     insulated  rock,  where  an  extraordinary  number 

Sir  Bernard  Drake,  who  claimed  its  sovereignty    of  birds  congregate  to  hatch  their  young,— these 

and  fishery  in  the  name  of  queen  EUizabeth,  and     are  called  Baccalao  birds ;  and,  from  their  con- 

an  attempt  was  made  at  forming  a  settlement  in    tinual  scream  being  heard  a  considerable  distance 

16^0,  but  the  first  permanent  colony  was  esta-    at  sea,  they  serve  as  a  warning  to  mariners. 

blished  in  1623  by  Sir  George  Calvert,  afterwards     Conception  Bay  ranks  as  the  first  district  in 

lord  Baltimore.   The  first  r^^lation  for  govern-    Newfoundland,  not  only  for  its  numerous  and 

ing  of  '^  His  Majesty's  subjects  inhabiting  In    commodious  harbours,  but  for  the  spirit  and 

Newfoundland,    or  trafficking    in    bays,"   was    enterprise  of  its  inhabitants.     Harbour  Grace  ia 

issued  by  Charles  I.,  and  bears  date  1633,  about    the  principal  town  of  this  district;  Carbonear, 

which  time  lord  Falkland  sent  a  colony  from    or  Collier*s  Harbour,  is  the  next  in  imporianoe, 

Ireland  to  Newfoundland.    In  1654  Sir  David     but,  though  spacious,  is  not  considered  at  all 

Kirk  obtained  a  grant  from  parliament  of  certain     seasons  secure.    Besides  these*  there  are^severat 

lands  in  Newfoundland,  and  proceeded  thither    considerable  settlements,  as  far  up  the  bay  as 

with  a  few  emigtants.    Settlements  continued     Holy-Rood.    The  scenery  on  this  part  of  the 

to  be  made  all  alon?  the  eastern  coast  of  the    coast  is  majestic  and  wild.    On  the  eastern  side 

island;  and  the  French  succeeded  in  establishing    of  the  bay  there  are  several  islai^ds,  amongst 

themselves  in  Plaoentia  Bav  on  the  8.    In  a  few    which  is  Belle  Isle  (six  miles  long),  so  called 

^ears  after  lord  Baltimore  s  leaving  the  island,    from  the  shape  of  a  remarkable  rodi  close  to 

It  was  computed  that  not  fewer  than  350  families    its  western  side.    The  soil  of  this  island  u  so 

were  settled  there,  though  scattered  through  15     fertile  as  seldom  to  require  manure,  while  wheat 

or  16  different  pomts  of  settlement   The  various    yields  20  fold,  potatoes  15,  and  oats,  hav,  and 

measures  tending  to  the  amelioration  of  the    vegetables  thrive  remarkably  well.     Portogal 

colony  seem  always  to  have  been  a  subject  of    Cove  is  the  only  settlement  of  any  consequence 

dispute  between  the  settlers  on  the  island  and    on  the  B.  side,  but  unlike  most  other  positions 

the  English  merchants  trading  in  the  fisheries     it  has  no  safe  harbour.    The  Cape  of  St.  FraDci** 

there.    From  1702  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in    the  eastern   boundary  of  Conception  Baj,   m 

1713,  the  colony  was  much  disturbed  by  the    distant  seven  leagues  from  St.  John's  Harboar; 
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few  lesfucB  lower  n  Torbay,  ■  flsfhing^  •tation  ;  and  it  U  found  to  be  iiiODiitainoua,and  to  abound 
tod  three  leases  further  is  St.  John's.  The  in  rivers,  extensive  lakes,  and  grassy  plains, 
harbour  in  one  of  the  best  in  the  island,  but  is  Bay  of  Islands  is  formed  of  three  arms  through 
accessible  by  only  one  large  ship  at  a  time.  which  the  rivers  empty  themselves.  One  of 
St.  John's  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength ;  these,  called  the  Humber,is  the  most  oonsidera- 
the  Narrows,  or  entrance  to  the  harbour,  which  ble  yet  discovered,  its  course  having  been  traced 
it  the  only  accessible  part,  b  so  well  girded  for  114  miles  to  the  north-westward.  To  the  N., 
that  any  vessel  attempting  to  force  an  entrance  round  Point  Rich,  is  Saint  John's  Bay,  which 
voold  be  inevitably  sunk.  There  are  about  12  receives  the  waters  of  Castor^s  river.  Beyond 
fathoms  water  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  Point  Ferolle,  the  northern  boundarv  of  St. 
with  tolerably  good  anchorage  ground.  There  John's  Bay,  are  a  few  inconsiderable  inlets  along 
U  a  light  shown  every  night  at  Fort  Amherst,  the  straits  of  Belleisle,  which  separate  Newfound- 
on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance,  where  there  is  land  from  the  adjoining  coast  of  Labrador, 
also  a  signal  po'*^  whence  the  ships  that  pass  Cape  Norman,  20  leagues  beyond  Point  Ferolle, 
are  hailed,  and  signals  made  to  the  government-  is  tne  N^.  point  of  Newfoundland,  and  has  on 
lH>o>$e  and  the  town.  At  about  two-tnirds  of  the  its  B.  side  a  large  bay,  called  Pistolet  Bay, 
dUtance  between  the  entrance  and  the  harbour  bounded  by  Burnt  Cape.  Quirpon  Island  is  the 
itNe'f  lies  a  dangerous  shelf,  called  the  Pancake,  northern  point  of  Newfoundland.  Hare  Bay  is 
Mariners  on  entering  should  beware  of  ap-  a  deep  gulf,  the  bottom  of  which  intersects  the 
proacbin|^  too  near  the  rocks,  on  the  larboard  island  for  two-thirds  of  its  breadth  at  this  point, 
haad,  inside  the  lighthouse  point.  Fort  Towns-  branching  off  into  innumerable  bays  and  coves, 
bend  is  situated  immediately  over  the  town,  sheltered  by  lofty  hills.  From  this  harbour  to 
and  was  till  lateW  the  usual  residence  of  the  go-  White  Bay,  and  thence  to  Cape  St.  John,  the 
vernor.  Fort  William  is  towards  the  N. ;  and  coast  is  indented  at  short  distances  by  commo- 
there  is  a  small  battery  perched  on  the  top  of  a  dious  and  much  frequented  harboufs. 
liogle  pyramid  cal  mount,  called  the  Crow's  Packet  Harbour- is  the  southerly  limited  sta- 
Nfst  Petty  Harbour  is  a  fishing  station  of  tbn  on  the  NB.  shore  where  the  French  were 
some  importance,  an  is  also  the  Bay  of  Bulls,  allowed  to  catch  and  cure  their  flsh,  and  from 
about  seven  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  bar-  which  the  English  are  now  excluded.  The  Bay 
boor.  This  last  is  difficult  of  access  on  account  of  Exploits,  which  is  of  great  extent,  contains  a 
of  some  sunken  rocks,  but  once  in  vessels  are  number  of  islands,  and  a  thriving  settlement 
land-1ocked,and  will  ride  in  safety.  Cape  Race,  called  Twilingate,  The  river  Exploits,  which 
th«  BB.  point  of  Newfoundland,  is  in  Lat.  46.  connects  the  Red  Indian  Lake  with  the  ocean,  is 
43.  N.,  and  Long.  52.  49.  w.,  about  20  leagues  about  70  miles  long ;  but  its  navigation  is  ob- 
to  the  BB.  of  which  are  the  Virgins,  or  Cape  structed  bv  several  rapids.  There  are  important 
Race  rocks,  much  dreaded  by  mariners.  Tre-  salmon  fisheries  carried  on  in  both  these  bay« 
psasey  Bay,  which  has  a  lar;;e  secure  harbour  and  rivers.  From  Cape  St.  John  to  Cape  Freels, 
and  excellent  anchorage,  lies  about  seven  leagues  the  whole  coast  is  one  nninterrupted  continua- 
Kir.  of  Cape  Race ;  Biscay  Bay  being  to  the  tion  of  ledges,  shallows,  islands,  and  rocks ;  but 
NR.,  and  SautQg  Bay  to  the  NW.  A  considerable  affording  excellent  fishing  grounds.  Bonavista 
fehery  is  carri«l  on  in  the  coves  and  harbours  Bay  contains  several  islands,  the  most  valuable 
of  St  Mary's  Bay.  Placentia  Bay,  which  is  of  which  are  Green  Pond  Islands.  It  has  also 
about  60  miles  deep  and  45  miles  broad,  lies  many  small  bays  and  harbours.  South  of  Bona 
between  Cape  St.  Mary  and  Cape  Rouge,  which  nsta  is  Catalina  Bay,  containing  Ragged  Har- 
are 15  leagues  apart ;  it  is  rery  spacious,  with  hour,  which  concludes  the  circuit  of  the  island, 
ieferal  rugged  islands  near  its  head.  The  port  Of  the  interior  it  may  be  said  that  lakes,  rocks, 
lAd  town  M  Placentia  lie  on  the  eastern  side ;  marshes,  and  extensive  alluvial  savannahs,  or 
•Dd  the  chief  harbour,  though  it  can  only  be  plains,  with  occasipnal  elevations,  form  its  ge- 
entered  by  one  ship  at  a  time,  affords  anchorage  neral  features.  There  are  also  some  mountains, 
fer  150  vessels.  North  Harbour  is  situated  at  but  of  their  actual  position,  extent,  or  height  we 
tbe  opper  extremity  of  Placentia  Bay,  the  west-  as  yet  know  nothing. 

tn  side  of  which  contains  many  harlK>ur8.    May        The  latest  information  respecting  Newfound- 

^otnt  terminates  the  peninsula  which  separates  land  is  furnished  by  captam  Robinson,  who 

Placentia  Bay  from  Fortune  Bay,  which  receives  visited  it  in   1820.    According  to  his  report, 

Kveral  rivers  from  the  island  lakes,  and  contains  Harbour  Grace  u  a  good  port,  the  town  is  oon- 

manvharfooursytheprindpalof  which  is  Fortune  siderable,  and  of   a   respectable   appearance. 

Harnonr,  on  the  eastern  side.    St.  Pierre  and  Conception  Bay,  in  which  it  is  situated,  is  the 

MiqoeloB  Islets,  which  were  ceded  to  France  in  richest  and  most  populous  country  district  in 

IS14,  lie  off  the  mouth  of  Fortune  Bay ;  they  are  Newfoundland,  containing  altogether  14,600  in- 

hish  and  rugged.    St.  Peter's  has  a  harbour,  habitants,  who  are  dbtributed  in  a  number  of 

vnich  is  the  rendesvons  of  the  French  ships,  small  towns,  or  fishing  and  agricultural  hamlets; 

nd  the  residence  of  the  governor.    Cape  Ray  near  another  of  which,  Port  Grace,  a  remarkable 

(dtbis  the  HB  entrance  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  basin,  is  hollowed  out  in  the  cliff  by  the  action 

from  whence  to  Anguille,  or  Eel  Cape,  the  coast  of  the  frost,  or  the  more  certain  operation  of 

i>  wild  and  dangerous,  having  but  one  harbour,  time  in  decaying  the  slate  clay  of  which  the 

ctllcd  Little  Harbour,  about  five  miles  from  rooks  are  composed.    Not  for  from  this  are  the 

Cape  Ray;  the  Great  Cod  river  disembc^ues  remains  of  the  supposed  ancient  colony,  before- 

Mf  between  those  two  capes.     Round   Eel  mentioned,  which  captain  Robinson  comes  to 

Cape  the  coast  trends  to  the  NB.  as  far  as  St  the  condosion  cannot  be  wrKec  than  the  first 

Gcoige's  Harbonr ;  to  the  NW.  of  which  is  an  settlement  of  the  country  by  the  English  under 

i4hnitts  called  Port  au  Port;  from  this  part  lord  Baltimore.    On  leaving  Harbour  Grace, 

a(tera|Ha  have  been  made  to  explore  the  interior  captain  Robinson  observes,  **  I  have  bean  much 

of  the  island  with  greater  success  than  elsewberoi  pleased  with  my  visit  to  thu  port.   The  harbour 

SvPFLniXNT.  s 
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18  ^ood,  and  though  th«  space  between  the  end     fishery  commences  in  April,  and  ends  in  October. 

of  the  bar  and  the  N.  shore  i«  father  narrow   a  There  are  g^reat  numbers  of  boats  of  diffetnt 

large  ship,  well  handled,  may  beat  through,  or  description  engaged  in  the  shore  fishery ;  namelv, 
hack  and   All  in  and  out  with  the  tide.    Ap«     pants,  skifiiB,  jacks,  or  jackasses,  western  boaU, 

proaching  the  town  from  the  northward  you  and  shallops,  employing  from  one  to  seven  na 

pass  a  large  house,  surrounded  by  some  const-  each,  according  to  their  size,  and  the  dUtince 

de rable' trees,  which  has  an  Engliith  appearance;  they  may  have  to  sail  before  they  reach  their 

as  has  also  the  little  town,  with  its  parsonage  in  respective  fishing  grounds.     At  the  earlie^tdawn 

the  centre  of  a  pretty  garden,  and  a  weather-  of  day  the  vessels  proceed  to  that  part  of  the 

beaten  ch^irch,  bearing  an  antique,  un-New-  coast  where  the  cod  are  most  plentiiul,  foi  they 

foundlandish  air.**    The  Favourite  proceeded  to  move  in  shoals,  and  frequently  alter  their  poii- 

the  small  isle  of  Belleisle  in  Conception  Bay,  tion,  according  to  the  change  of  the  wind.  'V'lieD 

which  bids  fair  to  become  a  nursery  (^den  to  tberesor^of  the  fish  has  been  a^icertainisd,  the 

the  great  embryo  towns  of  Ck>nceptiun  Bay;  and  boats  let  fall  their  anchors,  and  the  men  cast 

indeed  it  is  a  reproach  to  Newfoundland  that,  over  their  lines.     Each  man  has  two  linei  to 

with  many  simitar  spots  either  on  its  own  ter-  attend,  and  every  line  has  two  hooks  affi&edto 

ritorv,  or  within  its  waters,  it  is  still  dependent  it,  which  aie  baited  either  with  caplinorher* 

on    Wince  Bldward's   Island  and    Ilalifdx  for  ring^    The  men  stand  upon  a  flat  flooring,  ud 

supplies.  are  divided  from  each  other  by  asort  oi  biu» 

In  consequence  of  the  extensive  fisheries  car-  like  shop  counters,  placed  athwart  the  centreof 

ried  on  along  its  coasts,  the  population  of  New*  the  boat.     Having  drawn  up  the  line,  they  la; 

foundland  necessarily  fluctuates,  and  it  is  difli-  the  cod   upon  the  bin,  and  strike  it  upon  the 

cult  to  obtain  an  exact  census.     In  1827-8  it  back  part  of  the  head  with  a  piece  of  woud  in 

was  estimated  at  60,08S  persons.     When  New-  the  shape  of  a  roliing-pin  ;  this  blow  stuns  tbe 

foundland  was  first  visited  after  the  general  dis-  fish  and  causes  it  to  yawnit«  jaws  widely  asuodn, 

covery  of  the  continent  of  America,  it  was  found  by  which   means,  the  hook  is  easily  extracted. 

to  contain  two  distinct  races  of  men — ^the  one  Then  the  fish  is  dropped  into  the  bin,  and  ti>e 

termed  Red  Indians,  the  ether  Esquimaux  ;  both  line  again  thrown  over;  whilst  the  fibhenoan. 

are  now  almost  extinct,  the  foimer  perhaps  en-  instantly  turning  round,  prcn^eds  to  pull  up  the 

tirely  so,  as  recriminating  hostilities  were  waged  opposite  line,  so  that  one  line  is  runnmg  out  and 

between  them' and  the  early  settlers,  who  shot  the  other  pulling  in  at  the  same  instant.    Thus 

and  speared  each  other  whenever  an  occasion  the  boatmen  continue,  until  their  vesa^l  isfilkd, 

f  resented  itself.  The  destruction  of  the  Red  when  they  proceed  to  discharge  their  cargo  at  a 
ndians,  however,  was  not  owing  solely  to  the  sort  of  fishing  stage.  When  the  boats  aie 
Europeans,  but  mainly  to  the  exterminating  war  emptied,  the  fishermen  procure  a  fresh  quantity 
carried  on  against  the  former  by  the  Mic-'Mac  of  bait,  and  return  again  to  their  employmeiit 
Indians,  who  arrived  in  the  island,  in  consi-  on  the  water,  whence,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or 
derable  numbers,  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  two,  perhaps,  they  again  reach^  the  stage  witli 
Breton.  The  Esquimaux,  who  are  thinly  scat^  another  cargo.  Having  thus  explained  the 
tered  on  the  Labrador  coast,  are  similar  to  the  method  of  cod-fishing,  it  remains  only  tu  describe 
Greenlanders,  the  language  of  the  latt«r  afford-  the  manner  of  curing.  Each  salting-house  is 
ing  a  dialect  for  the  former ;  in  summer  they  provided  with  one  or  more  tables,  around  which 
live  in  tents  prepared  like  those  of  the  Green-  are  placed  wooden  chairs  and  leathern  aprons 
landers,  but  in  winter  their  habitationa'are  con-  for  the  cut^throata,  headers,  and  splitters.  The  fitb 
structed  in  a  different  manner:  choosing  a  large  having  been  thrown  from  the  boat,  a  boy  is  ge- 
drift  of  snow,  the  Esqutmaox  dig  a  hole  in  it  nerally  employed  to  bring  them  from  the  stage, 
corresponding  with  the  dimensions  of  the  in-  and  placA  them  on  the  table  before  the  cut- 
tended  house ;  pieces  of  snow,  three  feet  long,  throat,  who  rips  open  the  bowels,  and  haviog 
two  feet  in  breadth,  and  one  foot  thick,  are  also  nearly  severed  the  head  from  the  body, 
then  cut,  and  placed  in  the  form  of  an  arch  he  peases  it  along  the  table  to  his  ri^ht  band 
over  the  hole ;  instead  of  a  window  an  aperture  neighbour,  the  header*  whose  business  is  to  pull 
is  cut  in  the  arch,  and  a  slab  of  clear  ice  admits  ofi'  the  head,  and  tear  out  the  entrails;  from 
sufficient  light ;  the  entrance  to  the  dwelling  is  these  he  selects  the  liver,  which  is  thrown  intos 
long,  winding,  and  very  low,  and  another  slab  of  cask  $o  distil  into  oil :  the  cod  is  next  passed 
thick  ice  forms  the  door.  In  the  middle  of  the  across  the  table  to  tbe  splitter,  who  cots  out  the 
house  is  an  elevation  of  snow  20  inches  high,  backbone  in  a  aioment:  the  cod  are  ttien  carried 
covered  with  skins,  and  used  as  the  sleeping  place,  in  hand-barrows  to  the  saltei.  by  whom  they  are 
The  island  affairs  are  administered  by  a  house  spread  in  layen,  with  salt  between  each.  In 
of  assembly,  consisting  of  15  members  chosen  this  state  the  fish  continue  for  ^  few  days,  when 
by  the  people,  to  which  is  added  a  legis-  tliey  are  taken  out,  washed  and  dried.  With 
lative  and  executive  council,  similar  to  that  such  amaxing  celerity  is  the  operation  of  head- 
of  Nova  Scotia.  The  laws  are  in  English,  and  ing,  splitting,  and  salting  perfornoed,  that  it  ii 
administered  by  circuit  courts.  Newfoundland  not  an  unuMial  thing  to  see  10  ood-fish  decapi- 
has  been  rightly  considered  as  a  most  im-  tated,  their  entrails  thrown  into  the  sea^and 
portant  colony,  by  reason  of  its  valuable  fish-  their  backbones  torn  out,  in  the  short  space  of 
cries,  and  the  hardy  race  of  seamen  who  are  one  minate-and-arhalf.  The  splitter  reorivei 
traindd  up  in  that  useful  pursuit.  The  shipping  the  highest  wages,  and  holds  a  rank  next  to  the 
employed  with  different  countries  for  the  year  masterof  a  fishery;  but  the  aalter  is  also  a  per- 
ending  January  5th,  1832,  was:  inwards,  845  son  of  great  oonsidefation,  upon  whose  skill  the 
ships,  82,922  tuns  -,  outwards,  812  ships,  16,355  chief  preaervation  of  the  cod  depends.  There 
tons.  The  export  of  fish  from  the  island  for  tlie  are  three  qualities  of  cured  codrfish  in  Nev^ 
tear  1 933,  wa  ,  cod-fish,  663,789  quintals ;  other  foundland.  They  are  distinguished  \y  the  diffe- 
Bsh,  670,6 16  barrels.    The  settson  for  the  cod-  rent  titles  of  merchantable  fish,  those  of  the 
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Ingot  tuej  best  ooiour,  and  altogether  finest  society,  out  of  which  a  chamber  of  commerce  is 

qoality :   Mandara   fish,  which    are  nearly  as  chosen  annually,  to  watdi  over  and  promote  the 

valuable  as  the  fonner :  this  sort  is  chiefly  ex-  trade  and  fisheries.     The  capital  has  a  bene- 

ported  to  supply  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  volent  Irish  society,  and  two  benefit  societies, 

msrkets;  West  India  fish,  the  refuse  of  the  under  the  denomination  of  the  association  of 

whole.    TbesQ  last  are  invariably  sent  for  sale,  fishermen  and  shoremen,  and  a  mechanics'  insti- 

to  feed  the  neeroes  of  the  Caribbee  islands.  tution.    There  is  also  a  benevolent  Irish  society, 

Another  fishery  of  great  importance  to  the  in  Conception  Bay. 

iilaad,  and   to  Enf^land,  is  that  of  seals,  fur  the  NEW  GUINEA.    See  Papua. 

sake  of  their  skins  and  oil,  which,  though  of  N£WllALL,tnshp.  England,  par.  Stapenhill, 

comparatively  recent  commencement,  was  car-  hund.  Repton  and  Gresley,  co.  Derby.     Real 

ried  on  during  the  last  two  years  to  the  extent  of  prop.  £2464.    Pop.  (with  Stanton)  1182.    Bur- 

438,000  and  401,000.    The  fishing  or  catching  of  ton-upon-Trent  (p.  T.  125). 

the  seals  is  an  extremely  hass^oos  employ-  NEWHAM,  tnshp.  England,  par.  and  ward 

meat;  the  vessels  are  from  60  to  150  tons,  with  Bambrough,  N.  div.  co.  Northumberland.    Pop. 

crews  of  from  16  to  30  men  each,  provided  with  324.    Belford  (P.  T.  322). 

ilie-armsy  &&,  to  kill  the  seal,  and  poles  to  de-  NEWHAM,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Whalton, 

fend  their  vessels  from  the  pressure  of  the  ice.  w.  div.  Castle  ward,  co.  Northumberland.    Pop. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  crews  of  the  83.    Morpeth  (P.  T.  288). 

vessels,  in  their  respective  harbours,  collect  on  NEW   HAMPTON,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S., 

the  ice  with  hatchets,  saws,  &c,  and  cut  two  Strafford  co.,   New  Hampshire,  on  the  Merri- 

lines  in  the  frozen  surface  wide  enough  apart  mack;  30  m.  above  Concord.     Pop.  1904. 

to  allow  their  schooners  to  pass;  an  operation  NEW   HARTFORD,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S., 

of  great   labour,  as,  after  the  thick  flakes  have  Litchfield  co.,  Connecticut ;  22  m.  \VbN.  of  the 

been  sawn  or  cut  through,  they  have  to  be  city  of  Hartford,  and  12  m.NB.  of  Litchfield,  the 

pushed  beneath  the  firm  ice  with  long  poles,  shire  town.    Pop.  a  766. 

The  vessels  then  get  out  to  sea,  if  possible,  NEW   HAVEN,  shire  of  Haddington.    See 

through  the  openings,  and  work  their  perilous  Prxston-Pans. 

way  to  windward  of  the  vast  fields  of  ice,  until  NEWHOLME,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Whitby, 

thejf  arrive  at  one  covered  with  the  animals  of  liberty  Whitby   Strand,  co.    Vork,   N.   riding. 

which  they  are  in  quest,  and  which  is  termed  a  Acres,  2250.    Real    prop.  £2052.    Pop.  (with 

seal  meadow ;   the  seals   are  attacked  by  the  Dunsley)  347.    Whitby  (p.  t.  23G). 

fishers,  or  hunters,  with  fire-arms,  or,  generally,  NEW  HOUSE,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  St.  Ninians, 

with  short  heavy  hatons,  a  blow  of  which  on  the  sh.  Stirling.     Pop.  with  par. 

nose  is  instantly  fatal.    The  large  ones  frequently  NEWHOUSE  GRANGE,  extra-parochial  li- 

tom  on  the  men,  especially  when  they  have  young  berty,  England,  hund.  Sparkenhoe,  co.  Leicester, 

beside  them,  aiid  the  piteous  cries  and  moai«  of  Pop.  not  specified.     Atherstone  (P.  T.  105). 

the  latter  are  truly  distressing  to  those  who  are  NEWINGTON,  North,  ham.  England,  par. 

not  accustomed  to  the  work.    The  principal  im-  Broughton,  hund.  Bloxham,  co.  Oxford.    Pop. 

ports  to  Newfoundland  consist  of  bread,  fiour,  318.   •  Banbury  (P.  T.  69). 

pork,  beef,  batter,  rum,  molasses,  wine,  brandy,  NEW  INN,  vil.  Ireland,  bar.  Moy  fen  rath,  co. 

gin,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  oatmeal,  salt,  peas  and  Meath,  prov.  Leinster.   Pop.  not  returned.  Kill- 

oeans,  lumber,  &c.    The  total  value  of  the  trade  oock  (p.  T.  18). 

of  Newfoundland  may,  in  fact,  be  estimated  at  NEW  INN,  vil.   Ireland,  par.  and   bar.  of 

£2,000,000  st4$rling  per  annum,  independent  of  Kilkonnel,  co.  Galway,  prov.  Connaught.    Pop. 

iti  great  nnportance   in  a  maritime  point  of  with  par.    Killconnel  (P.  T.  95). 

view;  yet  little  is  known  regarding  this  impor-  NEW  INN,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Knockgrafibn, 

tant  tsfand  in  England.    The  exports  of  cod-  bar.  Middlethird,  co.  Tipperary,  prov.  Munster. 

fish  alone  from  the  United  States,  wholly  caught  Pop.  with  par.    Casbel  (P.  T.  100). 

in  the  British  American  seas,  average  about  NEW  IPSWICH,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S., 

500,000  quintals  annually.  Hillsborough  co..  New  Hampshire;  52  m.  N. 

In  religion  thete  has  usually  existed  a  very  from  Boston.     Pop.  1673.    It  contains  an  aca- 

eommendable  harmony  of  feeling  between  the  demy  and  a  number  of  mills. 

different  persuasions;   the  Westeyans.  Roman  NEWLAND,  liberty,  England,  par.    Hurst, 

Catholics,  Congregationalists,  and    Dissenters  hund.  Lanning,  co.  Berks.    Pop.  252.    Woking- 

generally,   being    more    numerous    than    the  ham  (P.  T.  31). 

Ipiscopalien  Church,  over  which  there  is  an  NEW  LAND,  tithing,  England,  par.  Wootton- 

aichdeaeon ;  the  Romish  Church  has  a  bishop.  Glanville,  hundred  Sherborne,  Sherborne  div. 

As  regards  the  press,  there  are  no  less  than  co.  Dorset.    Pop.  with  parish.    Sherborne  (P.  T. 

five  newspapers  published  at  St.  John's  weekly.  117). 

Of  late  years,  the  taste  for  literature  has  greatly  NEWLAND,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ulverston, 
increased,  and  it  is  but  due  to  that  enlightened  hund.  Lonsdale,  N.  of  the  sands,  co.  palat.  Lan- 
jadge,  Chief  Justice  Forbes,  who  presided  over  carter.  Pop.  491.  Ulverston  (P.  T.  273). 
the  supreme  court  for  five  vears,  from  1817  to  NEWLAND,  or  Nova  Tkrra,  extra-parochial 
1822,  to  state,  that  he  was  mainly  instrumental  district  England,  lower  div.  wapentake  of  Ag- 
in promoting  it.  Agricnlture  is  extending  brigg,  co.  York,  W.  riding.  Pop.  46.  Wakefield 
annually,  and  in  general,  it  has  rewarded  th^  toil  (P.  T.  182). 

and  labour  of  the  careful  and  industrious  has-  NEWLANDS,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bywell 

haadman.    The  land  might  be  made-extenaivelj  St.  Peter,  B.  div.  Tindale  ward,  co.  Nurthumber- 

usefol  in  grazing^farms ;  and  as  potatoes  can  be  land.    Pop.  with  par.    Hexham  (P.  T.  278). 

raised  with  much  facility, hogs  may  be  fed  with  NEW  LEBANON,  vil.  North  America,  U.S., 

success  after  the  country  is  more  opened  and  lombia  co..  New  York,  on  the  road  from  I'itts- 

dfered.    At  St.  John's  they  have  a  commercial  field  to  Albany,  24  m.  from  the  latter. 

s2 
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NEW  MADRID,  vil.  and  seat  of  justice,  N.  Ravcnswortb,  wapentake Gillin^Wett,  oa  York, 

America,  U.S.,  New  Madrid  oo.,  Mtuouri;  70  N.   riding.       Real    prop.    £2564.      Pop.   646. 

m    below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.    It  contains  Greta  Bridge  (P  T.242). 

about  60  houses  and  300  inhabitants.     Lat  36.  NEWSIIAM  GREEN,  ham.  England,  par. 

36.  N.     Long;.  12. 24.  W. — New  3fadrid,  co,  Mia-  Whitkirk,  lower  div.  wapentake  Sityrack,  co. 

souri,  bounded  by  Mississippi  river,  SB. ;  Arkan-  York,  W.  riding.      Pop.  with  par.     Leeds  (r.  T. 

sas  Territory^  S. ;   St.  Francis  river,  NW..;   and  189). 

Cape  Girardeau,  N.     It  is  60  miles  in  lenfi^th,  NEWS  HOLME,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Wm- 

and   width  25   m.     Its  stapl<^  are  Indian  corn,  seU  Holme  Beacon  division,  wapentake  Hart« 

pork,  cotton,  and  other  articles.    Chiel  tn.  New  hill,  co.    York,  E.  ridiDfi^.    Pop^  ^3.     Hovden 

Madrid.     Pop.  2351.  (P.T.  180). 

NEWMARKET,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Clonfert,  NEWSHOLME,  tnshp.   Eng^land,  per.  Gis. 

bar.  Duhallow,  CO.  Cork,  pruv.  Monster.     Pop.  burn,  w.div.  wapentake Stainclitfe  and  Eweton, 

with  par.     Kanturk(P.T.  175).  co.  York.  W.  ridmg:.     Real  prop.  £1218.    Pop. 

NEWMARKET,  vil.  Ireland,  par. Au^haviller,  70.    Settle  (P.  T.  235). 
bar.  Knocktopher,  CO.  Killkenny,  prov.  Leinster.  NEWSTEAD,  tnshp.  England,    par.  Bam- 
Pop,  with  par.     Knocktopher  (P.  T.  80).  brough,  N.  div.  Bambrou^h  ward,  co.  Northum- 

NEW>lARKET-ON-FERGUS,  tn.  Ireland,  berland.     Pop.  110.    Bel  ford  (P.  T.  322) 

Kar.Tomfibloug;h,  bar.  Bunratty,co.  Clare,  prov.  NEW  THORP,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Sher- 

lunster.      Pop.   with    par.      Dublin,  135  m.  born,  partly  in  the  libertv  of  St  Peter  of  York, 

Three  annual  fairs.  and  partly  in  the  upper  div.  of  the  wapentake  of 

NEW-MILLS,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Rosscarbery,  Barkston  Asb,  co.  York,  W.  riding^.     Real  prop, 

bar.  "East  Carbery,  W.  div.  co.  Cork,  prov.  Mun-  347.    Pop.  63.     Ferry  Bridge  (P.  T.  177). 

ster.     Pop.  with  par.     Rosscarbery  (P.  T.  2U7).  NEWTON,    tnshp.    England,  par.    Malpss, 

One  annual  fair.  hund.  Broiton,  co.  palat.  Cbeiter.    Pop.  with 

NEW-MILLS,  vil.   Ireland,    par.  Pomeroy,  par.    Chester  (P.  T.  183). 

bar.  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone,  prov.  Ulster.   Pop.  NEWTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  St.  Oswald, 

with  par.    Dungannon  (P.  T.  96).  bond.   Broxton,  oo   palat.  Cheater.     Pop.  witb 

NEWNHAM,  ham.  England,  par.  Lindridge,  par.    Chester  (p.  T.  183). 

hund.  Oswaldslow,  lower  diviHion,  co.  Woroes-  NEWTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Tattenhall, 

ter.     Real  prop.  £3433.     Pop.  553.    Tenbury  hund.  Broiton,  co.  palat.  Chester.     Real  prop. 

(P.T.  130).  £697.     Pop.  67.    Tarporley  (P.T.  178). 

NEW  ORLEAI^S.     See  Orleans,  Nrw.  NEWTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Runcorn,  W. 

NEW   PARK,  or  Nbw  Ham.  Park,  liberty,  div.  hund.  Bucklow.  co.  palat.  Chester.    Acres, 

England,  par.  Thurlston,  hund.  Sparkenhoe,  CO.  1120.     Pop.  165.     Fnidsham  (P.  T.  191). 

Leicester.  Real  prop.  £32 13.  Pop.  25.  Leicester  NEWTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Frodsham, 

(P.  T.  96).  hund.   Eddisbury,  co.   palat.  Chester.      Acm, 

NEW  PHILADELPHIA,  vil.  and  seat  of  640.    Real  prop.  £682.    Pop.  130.     Frodsham 

justice.  North  America,  U.  S.,  Tuscarawas  co.,  (P.T.  191). 

Ohio;  50  m.  NB.  from  Zancsville,  and  314  m.  NEWTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Preatbory, 

from  Washington.     Pop.  410.  hund.  Macclesfield,  co.  palat.  Cheater.    Acrei, 

NEW  PIETR,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Killmacrihy,  500.      Real  prop.  £500.     Pop.  90.     Maccles- 

bar.  Corcomroe,  oo.  Clare, prov.  Monster.     Pop.  field  (P.  T  167). 

with  par.    Ennistjrmon  (P.  T.  163).  NEWTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Middlewieb, 

NEW  PORT,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Forgan,  dist  hund.  Northwich,  oo.  palat.  Chester.     Acres, 

St.  Andrews,  shire  Fife.    Pop.  with  par.     Cupar  610.     Real  prop.  £4506.      Pop.  1649.    Middle- 

of  Fife  (p.  T.  30).  wich  (P.  T.  167). 

NEWPORT,  tnshp.  British   North  America,  NEWTON,  tnshp.  England, par.  West  Kirkby. 

proy.   Nova  Scotia.     Cultivated   acres,  11,035.  hund.  Wirrall,  oo.  palat.  Chester.    Acres.  340. 

Fop.  1960.     It  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Real  prop.  £663.     Pop.  (witb  Lartoo)56.  Great 

river  St.  Croix.    There  is  a  good  portion  of  dike  Neston  (P.  T.  194). 

and   interval  land,  and  the  upland  is  generally  NEWTON,  ham.   England,  par.   Ponsoohy, 

very  superior.    This  township  is  well  cultivated  Allerdale  ward  above  Darweot,  oo.  Cumberland, 

by  a  native  population,  descended  from  the  first  Pop.  with  par.    Elgreroont  (p.  T.  293). 

New  England  settlers.  NEWTON,  vil.  Scotland,  par.   Drainv,  sh. 

NEWRAGH  BRIDGE,  or  Nbwratk  Bkidos,  Elgin.    Pop.  with  par.     Elgin  (P.  T.  167).' 

vil.  Ireland,  par.  Rathnew,  bar.  Newcastle,  co.  NEWTON,  tnshp.  Eneland,  par.  Clandock, 

Wicklow.  prov.  Leinster.     Pop.  with  par.  Wick^  hund.   Ewyaa  Lacv,  co.  Hereford.    Pop.  252. 

low  (p.  T.  32).  Hereford  (P.  T.  130. 

NEWSHAM,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Winstob,  NEWTON,  tnshp.  England,   par.  Leintwar- 

BW.  div.  of  Darling^n  ward,  co.  palat.  Durhatt.  dine,  hund.  Wiirmore,  co.  Hereford.     Pop.  21'i. 

Pop.  58.     Staindrop  (P.  T.  247).  Knighton  (P.  T.  165). 

NEWSHAM,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kirkham,  NEWTON,  tnahp.  England,  par.  Croft,  hvstd, 

hund.  Amoundemess,  GO.  palat.  Lancaster.  Pop»  Wolphy,co.  Hereford.    Real  prop.  £592.     Pup. 

with  par     Preston  (P.  T.  i217).  95.     L«k>minster  (P.  T^  137> 

NEWSHAM,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Earsdon,  NEWTON,  tnshp.  Eagland,  par.   Kirkhsm, 

B.  div.  Castle  ward,  CO.  Northumberland.     Pop.  hund.  A  mound erness,co.  palat  Lancaster.  Real 

with  par.    Morpeth  (p.  T.  288).  prop.  £2746.   Pop.  (with  Scales)  381.    Kirkham 

NEWSHAM,  tnshp.   En^land^  par.  Kirkby  \,P  T.  225). 

itpon-Wi»kc,   wapentake    Birdforth,    co.   York,  NEWTON,  tnshp.    England,  par.  Poultoo. 

N.   ridint^.      Real    prop.     £1824.      Pop.    Ib2.  hund.  Amounderness,  co.  palat.  Lancaster.  Pop. 

Thirsk  (P  T.  217).  with  par.     Blackpool  (P.  T.  234). 

NEWSHAM,  tnshp.  England^  par.    Kirkby  NEWTON,  hamlet,   England,  par.  Trov*c 
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hand,  llenstead,  oo.  Norfolk.     Pop»  with  par.    Hang  East,  oo.  York,  N.  ridinp^.      Real  prop. 
Norwich  (p.  T.  108).  £2493.     Pop.  269.     Bedale  (P.  T.  223). 

NE\ITON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bywell  St.  NEWTOWN,  tithing, England,  par.  Huneer- 
Peter,  S.  div.  Tindale  ward,  go.  Northumber-  ford,  hunJ.  Kintbury  Eagle,  co.  Berks.  Pop. 
land.     Pop.  HI.    Hexton  (P.  T.  278).  with  par.     Hane;errord  (P. T.  64). 

NEWTON,  village,  Scotland,  par.  Meamn,  NEWTOWN,  tnthp.  England,  par.  Irthing- 
tb.  Renfrew.  Pop.  with  parivh.  Eagleaham  ton,  Elskdale  ward,  co.  Cumberland.  Pop.  215. 
(P.  T.  52).  Carlisle  (p.  t.  301). 

NEWTON  ARCHDEACON, tnshp. England,  NEWTOWN,  tnabp.  England,  par.  Uomin. 
par.  Darlington,  8B.  div.  Darlington  ward,  co.  ster,  hund.  Wolphy,  co.  Hereford..  Pop.  with 
burliam.  Pop.  with  par.   Darlington  (p.  T.  241).    par.    Leominster  (P.  T.  137). 

NEWTON  BANK,  tnabp.  England,  par.  Gar-        NEW  TOWN,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Rothbury, 
grave,  B.  div.  wapentake  Staincliffe  and  Ewcross,    W.  div.  Coqoetdale  ward,  co.  Northumberland. 
CO.  York.  W.  riding.     Acres,  2280.     Pop.  125.    Pop.  53.    Alnwick  (P.T.308). 
Skipton  (P.  T.  216).  NEWTOWN,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Chilling- 

NEWTON    BEWLE,    tnshp.  England,  par.    ham,  B. div.  Glendale  ward. co.  Northumberland. 
Biiliogham,  VB.  div.  Stockton  ward,  co.  palat.    Pop.  with  par.    Wooller  (P.  T.  320). 
Durham.      Acres,   1270.      Real   prop.   £1700.        NEWTOWN   BELLEW.    vil.  Ireland,  par. 
Pop.  92.     Stockton-upon-Tees  (p.  t.  241).  Abbey,  bar.  Tyaquin,  co.  Giilway,  prov.  Con- 

NEWTON  COLD,  or  Burobt,  tnshp.  Eng-    naught.     Pop.  with  par.    Castleblakeny  (p.  T. 
land,    par.   Lowesby,  hund.  East  Goscote,  co.    105%    Three  annual  fairs. 
Leicester.    Real  prop.  £2226.    Pop.  120.     Ui-        NEWTOWN   BREDA,  village,  Ireland,  par. 
cester  (p.  T.  96).  Knockbreda,  bar.  Castlereagh,  co.  Down,  prov. 

NEWTON    DALE,    tnshp.    England,    par.    Ulster.     Pop.  with  par.     Belfast  (P. T.  102). 
Pickering,  W.  div.  wapentake  Pickering  Lythe,        NEWTOWN-FORTESCUE,  vU.  Ireland,  bac. 
eo.  York,  N.  riding.     Real  prop.  £8.i4.     Pop.    Slane,  co.  Meath,  prov.   Leinster.    Pop.  with 
211.     Pickering  (P.  T.  226).  par.    Slane  (p.  T  38). 

NEWTON,  EIst,  tnshp.  England,  pair.  Aid-        NEWTOWN  GORE.  yil.  Ireland,  par.  and 
borough,   middle  div.  wapentake    Holdernes^,    bar.  Carrigallen,  co.  Leitrim,  prov.  Connaught. 
CO.  York.  E.  ri<)ing.     Real  prop.  £2039.      Pop.    Pop.  with  par.     Ki1leshandra(P.  T.  30). 
29.     Kiogston-upon-Holl  (P.  T.  274).  NEWTOWN  SAV ILLE,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  and 

NEWTON,  East,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Stone-  bar.  Clogher,  co.  Tyrone,  prov.  Ulster.  Pop. 
grave,  partly  in  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  with  par.  Clogher  (P.  T.  105).  Twoann.  faira. 
and  partly  in  wapentake  Ryedale,  co.  York,  N.  NEW  YORK,  city.  North  America,  U.  S.  See 
riding.  Real  prop.  £977.  Pop.  79.  Helmesley  vol.  iv.  p.  251.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
(P.  T.  2 12).  that  name,  and  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 

N  EWTON,  St.  Faith's,  par.  England,  hund.  United  States.  New  York  bay,  or  inner  harbour. 
Taversham,  united  with  Horsham  St.  Faith V  co.  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world ;  it  is  com- 
Norfolk.     Pop.  with  par.     Norwich  (p.  T.  108).      pletely  land-locked,  and  affords  the  best  anchor- 

NEWTON  GRANGE,  liberty,  England,  par.  age.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  throosh  the  nar- 
Ashborne,  hund.  Wirksworth,  co.  Derby.  Real  rows  is  extremely  beautiful.  On  each  side,  the 
prop.  £  141 0.    Pop.  4 1 .    Derby  (p.  T.  126).  shore,  though  wooded  down  to  the  water's  edge,  is 

NEWTON  HALL,  tnshp.  England,  par.  By-  thickly  studded  with  farms,  villages,  and  country 
well  St  Peter,  B.  div.  Tindale  ward,  co.  Northum-  seats.  At  the  upper  end  are  seen  the  spires  of  the 
berland.     Pop.  84.     Hexham  (P.  T.  278).  city  ;   and,  in  the  distance,  the  bold  precipitous 

NEWTON  MORRELU  tnshp. England,  par.,  banks  of  the  Hudson.  In  1612,  New  Amsterdam 
Barton,  wapentake  Gilling  East,  co.  York,  N.  (now  New  York)  was  founded  by  the  Dutch,  as  a 
riding.  Real  prop.  £1106.  Pop.  31.  Darling-  convenient  station  for  the  fur-trade.  In  1664,  it 
ton  (V.  T.  241).  was  taken  by  the  English.  The  Dutch  recovered 

NEWTON  MULGRAVE,  tnshp.  England,  possession  of  it  in  1673;  but  it  was  retaken  by  the 
par.  Ljthe,  B.  div.  liberty  Langbaurgh, CO.  York,  knglbh  in  the  following  year,  and  continuea 
N.  riding.  Real  prop.  £1624.  Pop.  123.  Whitby  in  their  occupation  till  the  termination  of  the 
{V.  T.  236).  revolutionary  war.      New  York  has   increased 

NEWTON  OUT,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Eas-  faster  than  any  other  city  of  the  United  States, 
ington,  8.  division,  wapentake  Holderne^s,  co.  Originally  the  houses  were  mostly  of  wood,  and 
York,  E.  riding.  Pop.  with  par.  Patrington  the  streets  narrow  and  confined.  In  these  par- 
(P.  T.  192).  ticulais,    however,  a    great  improvement  has 

NEWTON  PARK,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Mit-  taken  place  during  the  last  half  century.  The 
ford,  W.  div.  Morpeth  ward,  co.  Northumber-  new  streets,  which  are  broad,  and  intersect  each 
land.     Pop.  16.    Morpeth  (P.  T.288).  other  at  right  angles,  are  well  paved  and  lighted. 

NEWTON  PARVA,  or  Unthank,  vhamlet,  Broadway,  the  principal  street,  is  one  of  the 
England,  par.  Ratby,  hund.  Sparkenhoe,  co.  lare^t  and  finest  in  the  world.  Many  of  the 
Leicester.  Pop.  with  par..  Market  Bosworth  public  buildings  are  commodious  and  elegant. 
(P.  T.  106).  The  pools,  that  were  formerly  abundant  in  the 

NEWTON  POTTER,  tnshp. England, par. St  city  and  its  vicinity,  have  been  filled  up;  a 
Peter's,  Leeds,  lib.  Leeds,  co.  York,  N.  riding,  measure  that  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
Pop.  with  par.     Leeds  (P.  T.  189).  health  of  the  population.     In  cleanliness,  how- 

N  EWTON  STACY,  tithing,  England,  par.  ever.  New  York  is  not  to  be  compared  with  an 
and  band.  Barton  Stacey,  Andover  div.,  co.  English  town.  The  yellow  fever,  by  which  this 
Southampton.  Pop.  witn  par.  Whitchurch  city  is  sometimes  visited,  uniformly  breaks  out  in 
(p.  T.  56)^.  the  dirtiest  part  of  the  town;  and  seldom  ex- 

NEWTON-IN-THE-WILLOWS,  township,  tends  to  the  new  streets.  It  is  now  much  less 
England,   par.    Patrick  Brompton,  wajientake    prevalent  than  formerly ;  and  the  general  opi- 
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nion  seems  to  be,  that  if  stone  were  substituted  The  reiristered  tonnage  beloni^ng  to  the  port  on 
for  timber  in  the  quays,  sewers  constructed,  and  the  last  day  of  December,  1831,  amounted  to 
proper  regulations  enforced  as  to  cleanliness,  the  122,458  tons ;  and  the  enrolled  and  licensed  Coo- 
scourge  would  soon  be  unknown.  New  York  is  nage,  to  163,980  tons ;  making  a  grand  total  of 
indebted  for  its  wonderful  increase  to  its  ad-  286,438  tons.  The  arrivals  in  1832  from  foreign 
mirable  situation,  which  has  rendered  it  the  ports,  were:  ships,  444  ;  barques, 75;  brigs, ^; 
greatest  emporium  of  the  New  World.  The  rise  schooners.  386 ;  galliots,  2 ;  iloops,  6 ;  being  io 
of  the  tide  is  about  six  feet;  and  even  at  ebb  all,  1808.  Of  these  there  were  American,  I^; 
there  is  21' feet  water  on  the  bar:  the  water  in  British,  369;  French,  42;  Dutch,  HambuTf^h, 
the  outer  and  inner  bays,  and  in  the  river  is  so  and  Bremen,  32;  Swedish,  25;  Spanish,  19; 
deep,  that  ships  of  the  largest  burden  lie  close  to  Danish,  11 ;  &c  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
the  quays,  and  may  proceed  to  a  great  distance  British  ships  are  from  our  colonies  in  North 
up  the  river.  The  navigation  of  the  bay  is  but  America  and  the  West  Indies.  On  the  arrrral 
rarely  impeded  by  ice.  The  great  strength  of  of  passengers,  an  entry  must  be  made  at  the 
the  tide,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean,  keep  it  custom-house  of  their  names,  clothes,  or  imple- 
generally  open,  even  when  the  Chesapeake  ments  uf  trade  or  profession  (all  of  which  are 
and  Delaware  bays  are  frozen  over.  The  tnflu-  exempt  from  duty),  nnd  an  oath  taken  respectio^ 
ence  of  the  tides  is  felt  in  the  Hudson  as  far  as  them ;  the  form  of  which,  and  the  entry,  may  be 
Ttoj,  160  miles  above  New  York,  affording  very  had  at  the  office  gratis.  The  establishment  of 
peculiar  facilities  for  its  navigation.  These  regular  lines  of  packets  from  New  York  to 
natural  advantages  have  been  extended  by  a  foreign  ports,  and  also  to  every  principal  port 
series  of  canals,  which  has  alreadv connected  the  in  the  United  States,  has  produced  anew  era  in 
Hudson  with  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie ;  and  the  commerce  of  the  city,  and  redounded  equally 
which,  when  completed,  will  connect  it  with  to  the  benefit  of  the  enterprising  individuals  by 
the  Ohio  river,  and  conseouently  with  the  Mis-  whom  they  were  projected,  and  the  public  The 
aissippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  So  prodigious  principal  intercourse  is  carried  on  with  Liver- 
a  command  of  internal  navigation  ij  not  enjoyed  pool.  There  are  above  20  packet-ships  em- 
by  any  other  city,  with  the  exception  of  New  Or-  ployed  between  these  cities.  Between  New 
leans;  and  the  readier  access  to  the  port  of  York  and  London,  9  ships  are  engaged;  and 
New  York,  the  greater  salubrity  of  the  climate,  12  between  New  York  and  Havre;  all  fitted 
and  its  situation  in  the  most  industrious  part  of  up  with  the  greatest  splendour  and  attention  to 
the  Union,  where  slavery  is  abolished,  give  it  comfort. 

advantages  over  its  southern  rival,  which,  it  is  ^   NEXOE,  tn.  Denmark,  on  the  B.  coast  of  the 

most  probable,  will  secure  its  continued  prepon-  island  of  Bornholm.     Pop.  1300.     It  has  a  guod 

derance.    The  course  in  entering  the  harbour  harbour  and  little  trade. 

of  New  York  is  nearly  due  W.  from  the  ou*er-        NEXON,  vil.  Central  France,  depart.  Upper 

most  white  buoy  on  the  bar,  till  the  buoy  on  the  Vienne,  prov.  Limousin ;  15  m.  8SW.  of  Limoges 

»W.  point  of  the  B.  bank  be  passed,  and  then  Pop.  1800. 

nearly  due  N.  The  navigation  is  extremely  easy.         NEYER,  dist.   Hindoo&tan,   prov.    Gujerat, 

The  commerce  of  New  York  is  very  extensive,  situated  at  its  NW.  extremity.    To'  the  w.  it 

The  value  of  the  merchandise  annually  loaded  approaches  the  Runn,  and  the  country  geneially 

and  unloaded  in  the  port,  is  estimated  at  from  is  of  an  arid  and  sandy  nature,  without  streams 

100,000,000  to  120,000,000  dollars.  The  uumbcr  or  rivers.    The  desert  encroaches  to  near  the 

of  vessels  in  the  port,  in  the  busy  season,  varies  banks  of  the  Lonee,  where  a  fertile  teact'  com- 

from  500  to  750,  exclusive  of  about  50  steam*  mences,  inhabited  by  Rajpoots  and  subject  to 

packets.    The  total  value  of  the  imports   into  Joodpoor.    Water  for  drinking  is  procured  from 

the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  30th  Sep-  wells,  but  these,  in  some  seasons,  afford  bat  a 

tember,  1832, was  101,029,266  dollars;  of  which,  precarious  supply.     Besides  the  principal  town, 

no  less  than  53,214,402,  or  more  than  the  half,  which  is  Wow,  there  are  Bakasir,  Gurrah,  and 

were  imported   into  New  Yotk.    The  imports  Rhardra,  the  last  being  about  40  m.  w.  from 

comprise  a  variety  of  articles.    The  principal  Wow.    This  district,  like  most  sandy  countries, 

are  cottons,  woollens,   linens,  hardware,   brass  abounds  with  horses  of  a  superior  quality^  which 

and  copper  manufactures,  &c.  from  Great  Bri-  formerly   enabled  the  plundering  Rajpoots  to 

tain  ;  silk,  wine,  brandy,  &c.  from  France  and  extend  their  ravages  over  a  great  tract  of  oouotryj 

Spain;  sugar  and  coffee  from  the  Havannah  and  as  far  as  Jhingwara  in  Gujerat.    The  Coolies 

Brazil ;  with  tea,  spices,  cochineal,  indisro.  dye-  here  are  armed  with  the  teerkampta,  hardeoed 

woods,    &c.    The  value  of  exports  from  New  by  smoke,  and  curved  like  the  blade  of  a  sabre. 

York,  in  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1832,  "niis  weapon  they  can  throw  120  yards,  at  which 

amounted  to  26,000,945  dollars.     The  exports  distance,  they  assert,  they  can  break  a  man's  leg, 

principally  consist  of  wheat,  flour,  corn,  rice,  or  kill  him  if  they  strike  the  head.     In  lb20, 

cotton,  beef,  pork,  butter,  dried  fish,  and  all  sorts  Never  was  subject  to  Joudpoor. 
of  provisions  ;   furs,  tobacco,   coarse  manufac*        NIAGARA,  riv.  N.  America.  See  vol.  iv.  The 

tured  goods,  lumber,  &c.    The  great  excess  of  Niagara  river,  which  connects  Erie  and  Ontario 

the  imports  into  New  York  over  the  exports  is  lakes,  commences  at  the  NB.  extremity  of  the 

accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that,  while  mostly  all  former,  and  is  the  outlet  not  only  of  the  waten 

the  articles  of  export  from  the  western  states  of  Erie,  but  also  of  those  of  the  vast  basins 

are  shipped  at  New  Or'eans,  the  greater  part  of  Huron,  Michigan,  Superior,  and  their  tliousaod 

the  most  valuable  articles  brought  from  abroad  tributaries.     The  river  is  33^  miles  long,  in  its 

and  destined  for  the  consumption  of  Ohio,  In-  bends  (28  m.  direct),  and  traverses  a  country, on 

diana,  Illinois,  and,  in  some  degree,  even  Ken-  the  American  as  well  as  the  British  side,  uni- 

tucky,  are  principally  imported  into  New  York,  vailed  for  its  richness  and  fertility.     When  first 

The  tonnage  of  New  Yoric  is  greater  than  that  assuming  the  character  of  a  river  at  Fort  Erie^ 

of  Liverpool^  or  any  other  city  except  London*  it  is  one  mile  wide,  but  soon  contracts  its  bed  at 
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Black  Rock  to  half  a  mile,  and  becomet  rapid ;  of  the  stream  from  8  to  80  feet.  The  Table 
but  ai^aio  expanding  to  iti  orij^inal  dimenaiont,  rock,  so  faonoos  as  the  spot  whence  a  veiy  near 
it  flows  on  with  more  ^eDtleness,  its  general  view  ma^  be  had  of  the  cataract,  lies  at  the  fo<jt 
coaoe  being  from  ft.  to  N.  A  ferry  at  Black  of  this  ridge,  nearly  on  «  level  with  the  summit 
Rodt,  where  the  current  is  7  miles  an  hour,  offers  of  the  Horse-ehoe  Fall ;  indeed  it  fonns  part  of 
«  sublime  prospect  of  the  mighty  mass  of  waters  the  ledge  over  which  the  torrent  is  precipitated. 
Tosbing  from  the  inland  seas  to  join  their  parent  Its  surface  is  Aat,  and,  jutting  out  horizontally 
ocean.  Beyond  Black  Rock  the  river  widens  to  about  50  feet,  overhangs  the  awful  chasm  be- 
embrace  Grand  isle,  12  m.  long,  and  2  to  7  m.  neath.  The  access  to  it  is  down  a  wiuding  path 
broad,  with  Square  isle  at  its  head*  and  Navy  cut  through  the  copses  and  shrubbery  that  cover 
iile  at  its  foot.  All  the  islands  in  the  Niagara  the  slope  of  the  ridge.  The  rock  is  dtiaced  by 
nver  have  been  ceded  to  the  United  States  (ex-  innumerable  inscr^tio  is  carved  by  travellers, 
rept  Navy  Island).  Below  this,  the  river  reaembles  and  intersected  by  many  crevices  and  fissures, 
a  bay  more  than  2  miles  in  breadth,  and  then  Theprocessof  disintegration  is  perceptibly  going 
narrow  down  the  rapids  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  on ;  and  it  has  long  been  expected  that  the  Table 
which  are  20  m.  from  Lake  Erie.  Thiscele^  rock  would  eventually  be  hurled,  section  by  sec- 
biated  cataract  previoos  to  arriving  at  the  ledge  tion,  into  the  depth  of  the  cavern  below.  In  1818  a 
of  limestone  rocks,  over  which  it  is  so  tremend-  large  fragment  of  rock  suddenly  gave  way.  which 
ottsly  precipitated,  takes  a  sudden  turn  or  bend  is  to  be  seen  by  the  explorers  of  the  lower  region 
to  the  NNB.,  its  previous  course  being  mostly  of  the  falls ;  and  we  understand  that  since  that 
due  w.,  forming  what  is  termed  the  Horse-shoe  period  another  mass  has  followed,  leaving  little 
Falls,  which  l^nd  accelerates  the  velocity  of  or  no  obstruction  to  the  fall.  The  exploration  of 
the  rapid.  On  the  New  York  side  of  the  river  the  inferior  regions  of  the  cataract  is  attended' 
a  small  islet,  termed  Goat  island,  divides  off  a  with  some  hazard  and  much  difficulty;  but  the 
portion  of  the  immenae  stream,  and  beyond  the  thirst  for  the  romantic  and  the  sublime  has 
ttlaad  the  cataracts  on  the  British  American  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  led  many  a  traveller, 
side  may  be  said  to  commence.  An  enterprising  amidst  jarring  elementSj  to  the  foot  of  the  de- 
American  has  constructed  a  wooden  bridge  600  lug^ng  torrent,  and  even  to  penetrate  several 
feet  in  length  from  the  main  bank  of  the  Nia-  yards  behind  the  cuncave  sheet  of  the  waters, 
gara  to  Goat  island.  The  difficulty  in  construct-  it  eminently  requires  fortitude  and  self-posses- 
iog  this  bridge^  by  piles  driven  in  the  river,  may  sion  to  make  this  progress.  The  rocks  are  sharp, 
be  eiitimated  from  the  fact  of  the  flood  of  waters  broken,  and  excessively  slippery,  owing  to  the 
rutbing  7  m.  an  hour  over  a  bed  of  broken  rocks,  perpetual  mossy  moisture  they  acquire  from  the 
The  Horse-shoe  cataract,  on  the  British  side,isthe  oosmg  crevices  of  the  superincumbent  cliffs  and 
laigest;  the  curvature  of  the  falls  has  been  the  spray,  so  that  one  inadvertent  step  mifht 
grometrically  computed  at  700  yards,  and  its  plunge  a  victim  into  the  whirling  and  boiung 
altitodoy  taken  with  a  plumb-line  from  the  sur-  vortex  of  the  falls.  Immediately  at  the  base  of 
face  of  the  Table  Rock,  149  feet;  the  American  the  falls  the  raging  waters  are  lashed  into  one 
fall,  narrowed  by  Goat  island,  does  not  exceed  thick  mass  of  froth  and  foam  of  dazzling  white- 
375  yards  in  curvilinear  length  (the  whole  irre-  ness ;  but  their  surface  further  down  becomes 
fular  semicircle  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  comparatively  still,  though  ever  whirling  and 
mile),  its  perpendicular  height  being  162  feet,  or  boiUng.  and  exhibits  a  totally  different  appear- 
13  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  the  Great  Fall ;  ance  from  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  river, 
adding  57  feet  for  the  fall,  the  rapids  thus  give  The  noise  of  the  falls  is  truly  grand,  command- 
only  a  total  of  219  feet,  which  is  less  than  many  ing,  and  majestic,  filling  the  vault  of  heaven 
other  falls;  but  their  magnificence  consists  in  when  heard  in  its  fulnoAS.  It  is,  however,  very 
the  volume  of  water  precipitated  over  them,  variable  in  degree,  being  essentially  influenced 
which  baa  been  computed  at  2400  millions  of  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  direction  of 
tons  per  day.  102  millions  per  hour.  A  calcu-  the  wind,  and  the  position  of  the  listener.  Not 
lation  made  atQueenstowu,  below  the  falls,  is  as  more  than  900  yard«  below  the  falls  a  ferry  is 
follows : — the  river  is  here  half  a  mile  broad,  it  established,  by  which  travellers  can  cross  with 
averages  25  feet  deep,  current  3  miles  an  hour ;  perfect  safety  from  the  foot  of  the  ladder  leading 
in  one  hour  it  will  discharge  a  column  of  water  beneath  the  Table  rock,  to  the  American  stair- 
Smiles  longt  half-a-mile  wide,  and  25  feet  deep,  case  on  the  opposite  bank,  keeping  along  the 
containing  1.111,440,000  cubic  feet,  being  edge  of  the  tossing  and  eddying  waters,  and 
18,524,000  cubic  feet,  or  113,510,000  gallons  of  athwart  a  swift  and  heavy  current.  Five  miles 
water  each  minute.  from  the  falls  is  the  whirlpool ;  a  phenomenon 
The  shores  of  the  Niagara  immediately  above  scarcely  less  appalling  in  its  terrors,  and  pro- 
the  falls  are,  perhaps,  too  tame  in  their  aspect  bably  involving  more  inevitable  destruction  to 
to  bring  forth  the  whole  grandeur  of  so  stu-  everything  coming  within  its  reach.  It  is  occa- 
pendous  an  obje^.  Surrounded  by  towering  sioned  by  the  stream,  as  it  passes  in  heavy  vo- 
alpine  cliffs,  its  overwhelming  terrors  could  lumes  from  the  cataract,  and  sweeps  with  im- 
eren  be  au^ented^  and  its  sublimity  much  en-  petuous  violence  round  an  abrupt  bend  of  the 
hanced.  The  islands  and  the  eastern  bank  of  river,  producing  so  forcible  a  reaction  as  to  form 
the  liver  are  low  and  thickly  covered  with  trees,  a  stupenc^ous  vortex  between  the  high  perpendi- 
whote  autumnal  foliage»  decked  in  ten  thousand  qular  cliffs  by  which  it  is  walled.  The  Niagara 
dies,  alters  the  face  of  nature,  and,  by  its  gor-  river  enters  Lake  Ontario  in  Lat.  43.  15.  N. 
geous  tints,  imparts  new  interest  and  novelty  to  Long.  79.  0.  40. ;  the  difference  of  height  be- 
the  scenery  of  the  falls.  The  western  shore  is  tweeo  its  efflux  and  afflux  being  334  feet  on  a 
bolder:  an  horizontal  ridge  is  formed  along  the  disiance  of  36^  miles. 

margin  of  the  rapids  by  the  depresatioo  of  the  Nl  BELLE,  vil.  Central  France,  depart.  Loiret, 

liver,  commencing  from  the  Welland,  and  gra-  prov.  Orleannais.     Pop.  1300. 

dually  inaeasing  in  elevation  above  the  surface  ,      NIBTH\VAlT£,tnshp. England,  par. CoultoD» 
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buna.  LcMiMlale,  N.  of  the  samk,  oo.  patat.  Laa-        NIElliES,fii.A<tflriMi€rty>kingd.Bohe«ii^eti 

eusiet.    Pop.  wilh  par.    UWeritoB  (r.  T,  273).  the  riv.  Poliea ;  8  m.  s.  of  GkbUnm.    Pim.  ISM. 

NICARAGUA,   Uka,  Ceatral    America,  n-        NIEMIEROW,   to.    Ramafe    PoUad.    (|«r. 

public  Gaatemaia.     h  ia    iatenpaiMd   with  Poddia;  16  n.  mrw.of  Bradaa.    Fop^  800ft. 
islands,  some  of  which  are  of  great  heiglit.    Oa        N  lEM  PT8CH  UTZ,  ta.  Ayetriaa  aapw,  pio^. 

tlib  inlaod  aea,  the  Spaaiarde  ronneriy  kept  ap  Moiavia;  15  m.  tb  of  Brana.    Pep.  lOdO. 
a  marine,  consisting  of  a  brig-of<-war  cw  14  guns,        NIENBURG,  or  MoifOB-Nintavao,  ta.  G«f* 

and  several  schoooeiB  or  gua-boati.  An  English  many,  duchy  Aahalt-Cothan ;  ktaigd.  Snoar. 

men^nt  has  also  a  schoiMier  of  40  tons  oom-  20  m.  ftbs.  of  fctaadeburg,  at  the  euaOaeaee  of 

mercially  emploved  upon  the  lake.    The  prin-  the  Bvle  and  Saaie.    P^p.  lOdO. 
dpal  towns  on  the  lake  ate  Gfenada  and  Nic»-        NIENHAUS,  or  NKi7aifH4V8,  ta.  kiagd.  Hs* 

ragua,  the  Utter  nearest  the  entrance  of  the  nover,  co.  Bcnthetm»on  the  river  Dinkel;  115  sk 

river.    The  town  of  Niearagaa  cootains  mora  %VbN.  of  Hanover.    Pop^  1100. 
iohabitanU  than  Grenada,  but  iu  Itade  is  aot       NIENKERK,  tn.  Prussia, stales  of  chaRhiie, 

so  flourishing,  although  the  cocoa  and  indigo  gov.  Gleves.    Pop.  1100. 
are  said  to  be  better  and  more  abundant  in  the       N1EREN8TE1N,  viL  Germany,  graad  dodiy 

surrounding  district.     The  advantage  on  the  Hesse  Danastadt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  tlie  Rhine, 

side  of  Grenada  is  from  its  better  position,  as  Pop.  1900. 

connected  with  Guatemala.    Nicaragua  is  about       NIEUIL  LES  8AINTES,  tn.  ow.  of  France, 

40  leagues  from  the  minea  of  Real  del  Monte  depart.  Lower  Charente,  prov.  Arenis.     Pep^ 

and  Agaa  CatL  2000. 

NICOLAI,  or  Nueolow,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.        NlEUlL  LE  VEROUL,  tn.  aw.  of  Prance. 

Silesia ;  42  m.  WMW.  of  Cracow.    Pop.  I'iOO.  depart.  Lower  Charente,  piw.  Arenb.     Pep. 

NlCOLAIEFP,or  Nikoljbpf,  tn.  of  Russia,  18U0. 
to  the  government  of  the  Cherson,  situated  at       NIEULi,  tn.  w.  of  Fhmee,   depart.  Lower 

the  oonluenoe  of  the  Ingul  and  the  Bog,  which  Charente,  prov.  Arenis ;  3  m.  N.  of  La  Rocbelle. 

join  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper  as  it  enters  the  Pop.  1200. 

Black  sea;  878  m.  80B.  of  Petersburgh.    Pop.       NIEUWE  PECKEL  A  A.  vil.  kiagd.  HoUaad, 

6000.    It  is  rapidly  eitending  in  siie  and  popo-  prov.  Groningen;  7  m.  aaw.  of  Winschotee. 

lation,  and  boasts  several  fine  churches,  and  riop.  2900. 

synagogues  also  of  no  mean  architecture.  A  mu-        NIEUWKOOP,  vil.  of  North  Holland ;  12  a* 

seum  is  founded  here,  which  has  a  good  library,  B.  of  Lcvdeo.    Pop.  1900. 
astronomical  and  other  scientific  instruments,       NIEuWOLD,  vil.  NW.  of  the  kingd.  of  Hol- 

and  specimens  of  mineralogy  and  natural  history,  land,  prov.  Groningen.    Pop.  1 100. 
It  contains  alao  a  collection  of  antiquities.    The       NIEVENHEIM,  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Berg  and 

Jews  are  the  most  numerous  class  of  inhabitants,  Cleves,  gov.  Cologne.     Pop.  1 100. 
and  the  most  wealthy.    The  town  has  a  dock-        NIGER,  orQuoKaA,oelmiratedriv.  Africa.  See 


yard  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Ingul  for  build-  vol.  iv.  The  sooroeof  this  riv.,  though  not  actually 

ing  ships  of  war.    It  has  the  disadvantage  of  visited,  seems  ascertained  by  Lainr  to  exiei  in 

very  shallow  water  at  the  bar  of  the  river,  the  high  country  of  Kiasi,  about  200  miice  ia  the 

which  obstructs  the  entrance  of  large  vessels.  interior  from  Sierra  Leone.    The  whole  line  of 

NICOLAS  DE  REDON,  St.,  tn.Mr.  of  France,  this  noble  stream,  allowing  for  all  its  wiadiags, 

depart.  Loire  Inferieore,  prov.  Brittany,  on  the  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  at  less  than  3000  mile». 

river  Don ;  15  ro.  NW.  of  Blain.    Pop.  1000.  and  for  several  hundred  miles  of   its  lower 

NIDDA,  to.  w.  of  Germany,  grand  duchy  course  it  forms  a  magnificent  expanse,  resembling 

Hesse-Darmstadt;  23  m.  NB.  of  nankfort  on  an  inland  aea.    Thus,  though  it  cannot  raak 

the  Maine.    Pop.  1500.  '  with  the  Missouri  and  Orinoco,  those atapcadoas 

NlEDER-ALPFEN,to.  w.ofGermany,grand  floods  of  the  New  Worid,  it  is  at  leart  as  large 

duchy  Baden,  dist.  called  the  county  of  Haven-  as  any  of  those  which  water  the  old  coatiaeaiK. 

stein.    Pop.  1600.  The  diversitiei  of  opinbn  which  have  bean  bsM 

NIEDER-AMSTADT,  tn.  W.  of  Germany,  in  relation  to  this  river,  and  the  ooetlj  methods 

grand  duchy  Hesse  Darmstadt,  near  Pflengstadt.  which  have  been  adopted  to  discover  its  coune 

Pop.  1000.  and  termination  invest  it  with  an  unasual  degree 

NIEDERBRONN,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  depart  of  interest  as  an  object  of  geographioal  iaquky. 

Lower  Rhine,  prov.  Alsace ;  7  m.  WW,  of  Hanau.  The  difliculty  which  for  a  long  twie  seemed  to 

Pop.  1500.  attend  this  subject,  arose  partlf  from  the  impef- 

NIEDERHALL,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  kingd.  feet  notices  respecting  it  in  ancient  hiatofy,  asd 

Wirtembe»;  13  m.  NNW.  of  Hall.    Pop.  1400.  from  its  being  confounded  with  the  Nile,  tad 

NIEDER-INGELHEIM,    tn.    of  Germany,  partly  from  the  prevalence  of  the  slave  s^ilem 

fraud  duchy  Hesse  Darmstadt,  W.  of  the  Rhine ;  in  modem  times,  which  seems  to  have  cot  of  all 

m.  w.  ofMentB.     Pop.  1200.  amicable  communication  with  the  interior  of 

NIEDERNAY,   or    NiBDan-EBsmiBm,   tn.  Africa.    Herodotus,  the  father  of  geography  ai 

NB.   of   France,   depart.  Lower  Rhine,  prov.  well  aa  history,  is  tfae<  first  andcat  writer  who 

Alsace,  on  the  river  Ehn ;  12  m.  BW.  of  Straa-  affords  any  ideas  applicable  to  this  qeestioa. 

burg.    Pop.  1300.  He  mentions  an  expedition  ii  to  Africa,  under- 

NIEDEH-RAD,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  in  the  taken  by  some  young  Nasamonians,  who,  bm 

territory  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  Pop.  1300.  taken  prisoners,  were  carried  to  a  dty  inhabAco 

N  IE  FERN,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  irrand  duchy  by  negroes,  and  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  livcr 

Baden ;  4  m.  BNB.  of  Pforsheim.    Pop.  1000.  flowing  to  the  eastward.    This  river  be  infers  to 

N  lEHEIM,  town,  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  be  the  lemote  head  of  the  NUe;  but  from  tke 

gov.Minden:  14  m.  BNB.of  Paderborn.  Pop.  1300.  particulars  pvtn,  there  appears  little  doubt  of 

NIEMECK,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandcnbttrjr*  its  being  the  great  central    river   of  Africs. 

gov.  Potsdam ;  15  m.N.  of  Wittenberg.  Pop.  1300«  Strabo,  Mela,  and  Pliny,  repraaeat  the  Nile  m 
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IMBgiB  Iht  vesterD  extremity  of  M&uritafiia,  Id  1705.  the  celebrated  Park  dffered  hif  ler* 
thtB  m  pemng  through  vast  UDknown  region*,  vices  to  the  African  AKfociation.  Adopting  a 
aad,  aoeordi&g  to  tone  accouDti)  sinking  for  a  route,  previcHisW  taken  bj  major  Hoaghton,  he- 
great  spaoe  cnder  gioond,  before  it  reappears  in  penetrated  up  the  Gambia,  and  quickly  reached 
the  higner  KthiopiB.  Ptolemy,  however,  r^ects  Medina.  Leaving  the  Gambia  at  this  place,  he 
shogether  the  idea  of.  anv  communication  be-  kept  a  more  northerly  direGtion>  and  crossed  the 
twseo  the  Niger  and  the  Nile.  He  describes  in  Falern^,  a  tributary  to  the  Senegal,  near  Fatte- 
ooBMdetable  detail  the  ooone  of  tlie  former  oonda.  Having  crosied  the  Senegal,  and  passed 
mttf  lepsefentifig  it  as  terminated  on  the  w.  by  Kemmoo,  he  arrived  at  Jarra.  On  leaving  J  arra, 
Moont  nandros  (MandingoX  nnd  as  ^ving  rise  he  adi»pted  a  course  to  the  southward  of  B.,  and 
towveni  extensive  lakes  in  the  line  of  Its  course;  after  having  esperieneed  great  difficulties  and 
but  nyK  nothing  positive  as  to  the  direction  in  privations  in  consequence  of  ware,  he  at  length 
vhich  it  flows.  The  next  great  source  of  in-  arrived  at  the  long  sought  Niger,  and  beheld  it 
formation  was  from  the  Saracens  or  Arabians,  flowing  from  w.  to  B.  See  Niosa,  vol.  iv.  The 
Is  (he  coune  of  dissensioas  which  arose  among  opinion  which,  after  the  discoveries  of  Park,  be- 
thcir  dynasties  in  Noithem  Africa,  large  bodies  caone  generally  establivhe^,  was  that  of  major 
croned  tlfe  desert,  and  founded  kingdoms  on  Renn^l,  ooinciding  in  some  measure  with  the 
the  eastern  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Niger,  previous  one  of  D*Anville,  by  which  the  Niger. 
The  meet  brilliant  of  these  was  Ghana,  which,  after  issuing  from  the  lake  Dibbie,  was  supposed 
enriched  bj  the  gold  trade  of  Wangara,  is  said  to  flow  eastward  through  the  countries  of 
to  have  risen  to  a  high  degree  of  power  and  Houssa  and  Cassina,  till  it  was  lost  in  the  lakes 
•pleadour.  From  it,  and  from  the  other  settle*  and  marshes  of  Wangara. 
menti,  their  geographers  derived  impressions  Circumstances,  however,  afterwards  occurred 
ve7  different  from  those  which  had  prevailed  to  suggest  another  hypothesis,  by  which  the 
snongthe  andents.  According  to  their  una-  river  was  supposed  to  take  a  southerly  direction, 
Diaioas«tafenment,theNiger  flows  from  B. tow.,  and  become  the  Congo,  or  (according  to  Ket- 
and  dischaiges  itself  into  the  sea,  by  which  they  chard),  fail  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  This  soon 
underttood  (he  Atlantic  They  represent  it  also  led  to  another  en  in  the  liistiiry  of  African 
as  ffisiag  from  the  same  source  with  the  Egyp-  geography.  The  formation  of  the  African  Asso- 
tiao  Nile,  and  as  identified  with  it,  but  only  in  ciation  had  already  been  followed  by  aii  impor- 
tlie  earliest  part  of  its  course.  Leo  Africanus,  tant  discovery.  By  their  aid  Park  had  success- 
vfao  became  the  chief  avthority  to  the  modem  fully  explored  300  miles  of  the  river,  when  the 
Keropeans,  retained  the  delineation  of  the  Niger  attention  of  the  British  government,  among 
Rowing  from  B.  to  W.,  and  falling  into  the  other  pursuits  of  a  similar  nature,  was  turned 
iioeao .  but  instead  of  deriving  it  from  the  Egyp-  towards  it,  and  an  expedition  for  the  discovery 
tisD  Nile,  he  makes  it  flow  from  tlie  Lake  of  the  course  and  termination  of  the  Ni^er  was 
Boraou,  situated  deep  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  ordered.  This  intelligence  was  communicated 
Ttoidttystemwaafollowed  in  all  the  European  maps  to  Park,  who,  in  his  usual  sanguine  manner, 
of  the  16th  and  17th  oencuries,  where  the  three  eagerly  set  to  work  in  preparing  for  the  journey. 
).rea(  streams  of  the  Seo^al,  Gambia,  and  the  He  had  drawn  up  a  plan  of  proceeding,  lor  the 
Rio  Grande,  are  made  the  estuaries  by  which  accomplishment  of  which  he  required  the  a»- 
tlie  great  central  river  pours  itself  into  the  sistance  of  36  Europeans ;  sis  of  whom  were  to 
Atlantic  in  the  course  of  the  following  century,  be  seamen  and  the  rest  soldiers.  His  plan  was 
bowever,  the  two  great  French  geographers,  adopted,  and  a  sum  of  £5000  was  placed  at  his 
iJelisle  and  D^AnviUe,  who  had  access  to  all  the  disposal  by  government,  for  equipping  the  expe- 
ioformation  which  government  could  collect,  be-  dition.  11^  intention  of  Park  was  to  follow  his 
csoe  satisfied  that  this  delineation  was  alto-  former  track  to  the  Niger,  and  having  reached 
gHber  erroneooa.  They  constructed  maps  in  its  banks,  there  to  build  two  vessels  for  his 
vhich  the  Ni|^r,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  party ,'and  to  follow  with  them  the  course  of  the 
si;es,  was  agaw  represented  as  flowing  to  the  river.  If  it  should  fall  into  the  Congo,  after 
eastward.  D'Anvilie  distinguish^  three  riven :  passing  Wangara,  he  entertained  no  doubt  of 
^Ist.  The  Sen^al,  flowing  westward  and  foiling  reaching  the  sea ;  but  if  it  should  terminate  in  a 
into  the  Atlantic;  2d.  Tlie  Niger,  flowing  east-  lake  or  morass,  as  was  supposed,  lie  then  ex- 
vard,  and  terminating  in  the  Jake  of  Reehebil,  pected  that  he  should  have  to  encounter  much 
in  Waagara;  Sd.  Another  river,  still  further  B.,  difliculty.  The  second  journey  of  Park  termi- 
snd  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but  how-  nated  fatally,  and  the  great  question  of  the 
ever  essentially  just  Ids  views  of  the  subject  course  of  the  Ni^r,  ahidri  had  seemed  to  be  on 
vcTe^they  were  in  some  particulars  extremely  the  dawn  of  discovery,  was  again  obscured, 
defective.  Thus  the  source  of  the  Niger,  as  well  AJ'ter  experiencing  difficulties  and  dangers,  of 
as  itt  ooarae,  remained  in  obacurity  until  English  nearly  every  description,  with  only  seven  men 
Seographera  and  travellers  took  the  field.  An  remaining  of  his  whole  party,  and  these  in  such 
cntvely  new  era  in  the  progress  of  African  geo-  a  state,  from  the  effects  of  the  climate,  as  to  be 
Ktapby  now  coannenced;  and,  to  the  honour  of  scarcely  able  to  proceed,  he  at  length  reached  a 
Great  Britain,  a  number  of  wealthy  and  philan-  mountain  ridge  near  Bammagoo,  from  whence 
thmpie  itxlividuals  formed  themselves,  in  the  he  once  more  beheld  the  Niger.  Here  he  con- 
yesr  1788,  into  a  society,  for  the  express  purpose  sidered  that  his  diflicutties  were  at  an  end, 
of  paoBsoting  disooivery  in  that  country.  The  and  proceeded  on  to  Sansanding,  on  the  bank  of 
fifstand  principal  object  which  occupied  their  the  river,  a  few  miles  be!ow  Sego,  where  he  ao- 
sttemion,  waa  the  solution  of  the  grand  problem  oomplished  the  building  of  hu  vessel.  But  from 
respecting  the  course  and  termination  of  the  this  period  little  that  is  authentic  can  be  gleaned 
Niger,  and  a  reward  was  promised  to  the  person  respecting  the  fate  of  tliis  enterprising  tra^  eiier. 
who  should  succeed  in  determining  them.  See  except  the  fact  that  he  perished  in  the  attempt 
Amuca,  p.  4..  Suppkmtni,    .  to  proceed  down  the  course  of  the  river.    It  ap* 
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p^ars  that  he^had  reached  Boosai,  where  being  f^ing  ended  it  in  the  rirer  Volta,  near  Accra. 
attacked  hy  the  natives,  aa  he  firevioiMly  had  Ctapperton  brought  it  to  the  aea  near  the  nBoaCb 
oeeo  in  many  place*  after  leaving  Sansanding,  he  of  the  Lagoa,  about  half  way  between  BacUgiy 
was  supposed  to  have  been  driven  from  hit  vea-  and  the  month  of  the  river  Benin;  wMIe 
sel)  arid  to  have  perished  in  the  river.  Richard  Reichard  condnded  rightly  that  the  river  Bnin 
lender  was  informed  at  BouasA,  that  his  party,  was  the  outlet  of  the  Niger.  Others  believed 
consisting  of  many  bl  rck  people  who  had  been  that  the  mouths  of  the  numerous  rivera  betwcea 
hired  by  him,  were  mistaken  by  the  natives  of  the  Formosa  and  the  OM  Calabar  were  ihe 
this  place  for  FeUfahs,  with  whom  they  were  outlets  of  this  river,  nevertheleaa  no  one  had 
then  at  war ;  and  that  the  nature  of  the  river  yet  explored  the  river  below  Bouasil,  all  was  on* 
there  is  such,  that  there  was  but  one  part  certainty,  and  founded  oniy  on  report  and  sup- 
through  which  his  vessel  ooutd  pass,  and  where  position. 

he  could  not  a^oid  the  attacks  of  the  natives.        Such  was  the  condition  la  which  the  eouneof 

This  statement,  as  well   as  that  obtained   by  the  Niger  remained,  when  the  happy  ides  oe- 

Lander  at  Ydoori,  amply  confirm  the  account  curred  of  sending  the  Messrs.  Lander  to  follow 

contained  in  an  Arab  document,  the  translation  its  course  below  Booasi.     By  thb  atep,  tiie 

of  which  appearsi  in  Denham's  work  to  the  fol-  British   government   completed    what    it    had 

lowing  effect: — *'  Hence  be  it  known,  that  some  begun,  and  accomplished  in  a  few  months  the 

Christians  came  to  the  town  of  Youri.  in  the  work  of  ages.    Richard  Lander,  well  aoqoaiiited 

kingdom  of  Yaoor,  and  landed  and  purchased  with  the  nature  of  such  an  andertaking,  volni* 

provisions,  as  onions  and  other  things;    and  teered  his  services  to  perform  it.     Hb  imtruc- 

thev  sent  a  present  to  the  king  of  Yaoor.    The  tions  were  given  him,  and  having  been  supplied 

said  king  desired  them  to  wait  until  he  should  with  the  needful  articles,  acoompaated  by  hb 

send  them  a  messenger ;  but  they  were  frightened,  brother  John,  he  set  oat  on  this  interesting  cs- 

and  went  away  hy  the  sea  (river).    They  arrived  pedition  on  the  9th  of  January,  1830,  oa  board 

at  the  town  of  Rossa  or  Boussa,  and  their  ship  the  brig  Alert,  and  arrived  at  Cape  Coast  Castle 

then  robbed  (struck)  upon  a  rock,  and  all  of  on  the  22d  of  the  following  month.    The  ordeis 

them  perislted  in  tlve  river.    This  fact  is  within  they  had  received  f^m  the  aecretary  of  state 

our  knowledge,  and  peace  be  the  end."  were  to  make '  their  way  overland  to  Boo^ 

From  this  time  no  new  information  was  re^  br   the  former  route;    l^ence   to   proceed  to 

ceived  respecting  the  river  till  the  year  1816,  Yaoori;  to  embark  on  the  river ;  and,  following 

'when,inconformity  with  the  favourite  hypothesis  the  stream,  not  to  quit  it  till  they  reached  its 

of  Park,  an  expedition  was  sent  to  penetrate  termination.  Pursuing  a  route,  thnnigh  the  Yar- 

into  Africa  by  the  river  Congo,  with  the  view  of  riba  country,  varying  ia  aome  parta  ftxmi  that 

apriving  nt  the  Niger,  under  the  direction  of  which    captain    Clapperton    had    taken,    they 

captain  Tiickey,  of  the  royal  navy.    The  fate  of  reached  the  city  of  Ki&ma  on  the  28th  of  May. 

this  expedition  was  the  counterpart  of  the  pre-  Jn  the  course  of  their  route,  they  |iawii  il  throagli 

ceding.    See  Africa,  p.  5.    The  first  authentic  forests  of  large  trees,  moraaaes,  and  a  wilderaeai 

intelligence  obtained  respecting  the  eoume  of  of   stunted  trees,  interrupted  at  interrals    by 

thie  Niger,  since  its  discovery  by  Park,  was  hy  patches  of  cultivated  land.    Proceedinf^ onwards 

the  late  captain  Clapperton,  of  the  navy,  when  through  the  city  of  Wowwow,  the  two  travellcn 

he  was  at  Sockatoo  in  1824.     He  had  reached  reached  Boussft  on  the   17th  of  June.     After 

this  place  from  Bornnu,  whither  he  had  acoom-  passing  along  some  valleys,  in  which  a  heavy 

panie<l   major  Denham  and  Dr.  Oodney  from  shower  during  the  ni^ht  had  filled  the  petbs 

Tripoli.     Here  he  first  gained  the  intelligence  with  water,  and  crossing  a  magmfioeBt  plaia, 

that  the  river  ran  to  the  8.,  and  that  it  flowed  partially  wooded  with  very  old  and  omaaaental 

into  the  sea  at  Funda.    With  this  information,  trees,  they  descried  at  the  distance  of  two  or 

and  a  vast  deal  more  relating  to  other  parts  of  three  miles,  the  city  of  Boussi,  foroied  of  doa- 

Africa  through  which  he  had  passed,  Clapperton  ters  of  scattered  huts. 

returned  to  England.    His  favourable  reception        This  city  does  not  stand  upon  an  ialand,  aa 

by  Bello,  the  FeUfah  sultan,  induced  the  British  described  by  captain  CApperton,  but  is  cm  the 

government  to  send  him  out  again,  accompanied  mainland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.     At 

by  captain  Pearce  and    Dr.  Morrison,  of  the  10  a.m.  they  entered  the  city  by  the  vaatafs 

royal  navy.    These  officers  landed  at  Bad&gry,  gateway,  and  discharged  their  mvskcta  «a  the 

and  the  only  one  belonging  to  their  party  who  signal  of  their  a rrivaL   HeretheNigcrorQeocra 

returned  safely  to  England  was  Richard  Lander,  flowed  at  the  foot  of  the  city,  about  a  aiUe  froai 

the  attendant  of  Clapperton.    Captain  Pearce  their  residence.    Black  rugged  rodca  reae  al^ 

and  Dr.  Morrison  died  a  few  davM  after  leaving  ruptly  fVom  the  centre  of  the  atreafliy  aitd   km 

Bad&gry;    and    Clapperton,    accompanied    by  surface  was  agitated  by  whirlpools.     At   thia 

Lander,  soon  after  arrived   at  Wowow,   from  place,  in  its  widest  part  (the  ead  of  the  dry 

which  place  they  visited  Boussi,  the  place  of  season),  it  was  not  more  than  a  stone's  ikwem 

Park's  death.     Clapperton,  who  had  imbibed  a  across :  this  was  near  the  spot  where  Mr.  I'teriL 

strong  aversion  to  descending  the  Niger,  died  and  his  associates  met  their  aakappj  fate.     On 

soon  after  reaching  Sack atoo.   See  Africa,  p.  10.  the  *23d  of  June  they  set  oat  from  BooaaA  to 

Various  accounts  of  the  river  had  been  gradu-  Yioori.    Only  one  of  the  braaches  of  the  river 

ally  collected  from  different  sources,  which  af-  which  meet  at  Boussi  flows  bj  Kagogie^n  aaiall 

forded  grounds  for  fresh  theories  respecting  its  village  about  6  milea  N.  of  Booasi,  yet  this  of 

termination.  That  of  Reichard  was  the  favourite,  itself  is  aaaile  in  widtli;  bat  large  saad«faeDlDs 

and  that  the  river  fell  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  are  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  and  it  is  so  wiial 

was  pretty  generally  agreed.     These  different  low  that,  except  in  one  very  aanow  places  n 

opinions   appeared  in  several  publications,  in  child  might  wade  across  it  witboet  diffiestar. 

which,  as  might  be  expected,  much  error  was  They  aoon  after  entered  the  main  river,  wbeie 

mixed  up  with  the  general  correctness.    Major  it  spreads  again,  i^nd  each  obannel  waa  foil  of 
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dtngerous  rockn,  taiid-baDlu,  and  low  islands  ttves.     The  uland   of  Ze^zliee,  wliich    thty 

oorered  with  tall  rank  g^rass.    They  were  con-  reached  on  the  7th  of  October,  is  opposite  to 

ducted  up  the  main  channel,  but  were  soon  Rabba,  and  so  low  that  the  houses  and  tre^s  ap- 

obliged  to  ;^t  out  of  the  canoe  to  lighten  her.  peared  to  be  springing  from  the  water.     Rabba, 

Oa  the  27th  of  June  they  arrived  at  Y&oori.  or  Rabhah,  which  is  two  miles  from  this  island, 

With  the  exception  of  the  dangerous  rocks  op-  appeared  to  be  a  large,  populous,  and  flourish- 

posifee  Boussi,  they  were  informed  that,  during  ing  town :  it  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  gentle 

tbeir  last  foar  days*  passage  thence,  they  had  hill  almost  destitute  of  trees.    See  Rabba.     On 

passed  almost  all  the  difficult  places  in  the  the  19th   they   passed   a  river  of  considerable 

river,  there  being  neither  rocks  nor  sand-banks  size,  which  entered  the  Quorra  from  the  NW. : 

either  above  Yioori  or  below  Boussil.    The  for^*  this  was  the  Coodoonia,  which   Richard  Lan- 

mer  city  lies  nearly  due  N.  of  Bouss^  and,  not-  der   had  crossed   on  his  former  return-jouniev 

withstandii^  its  windings  and  the  number  and  from  Sackatoo.    Egga,  the  next  town  to  whicfi 

variety  of  its  channels  among  the  islands,  the  they  came,  is  upwards  of  two  miles  in  length 

Qttoira  flows  pa^t  Boussi  in  a  single  undivided  and  a  place  of  some  trade:   the  course  of  the 

chanDel.     In   its  natural   bed,  when   uninter-  river  was  here  about  Esb.    On  the  2r)th  of  Oc- 

ropted  by  rocks,  the  river  appeared  to  run  at  tober  tliey  passed  a  very  considerable  river  en- 

tfau  time  of  the  year  (J  une)  between  one  or  two  tering  the  Quorra  from  the  eastward,   \ihich 

miles  an  hour.     Whenever  it  is  obstructed  by  proved  to  be  the  celebr<ited  Shary  or  Sharry  of 

them  the  current  is,  of   course^  considerably  travellers,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the 

grrater.      Although   during  the  dry  season  no  Tshadda.    The  next  day  they  passed  Bocqua, 

oommanicatiou  is  maintained  by  water  between  where  the  chief  told  them  to  avoid  his  enemy 

Bonssi and  the  countries  lower  down  the  river,  by  the  chief  of  Atti,  Attah,  or  Iddah.  and  that  in 

vnsoo  of  the  dangerous  rocks  which  have  been  seven  days  they  would   reach  the  sea.      They 

already  alluded  to,  yet,  in  the  wet  season,  after  soon   after  found  themselves  opposite  a  town, 

tlie  malca  (or  14  days*  incessant  rain)  has  Het  in,  which,   from    the  description  that    had    been 

when  all  the  livers  which  are  dry  during  the  re-  given  of  it,  they  supposed  to  be  Atta.    At  Ab- 

mainder  of  the  year  pour  their  overflowing  con-  bazacca.  about  4.5  miles  below  the  junction  of 

tents  into  the  Great  Father  of  Waters,  as  the  the  Tshadda  with  the  Quorra,  and  the  first  town 

Qoorra  is  empliatically  styled,  these  canoes  pass  to  the  southward  of  the  moujntains,  on  the  left 

to  and  fro  between  Yaoori,  NyfT^,  Boassa,  and  bank,  they  saw  an  English  bar  of  iron,  and,  fur 

Fuoda.    It  is  immediately  after  the  malca,  also,  the  first  time  since  leaving  Jenne,   m  Yarriba 

thst  tbe  river,  by  the  depth  and  velocity  of  its  beheld  the  graceful  cocoa-nut  tree  and  heard  the 

current,  sweeps  oflf  the  rank  grass  which  springs  mellow  \«histling  of  grey  parrots.      The  chief 

up  aonuallj  on   its  borders.     Every  rock  and  wished  to  know  from  whence  they  had  come, 

every  low   island  is  then  completely   covered,  and  having  tuld  him  they  came  from  Yaouri,  a 

aod  may  be  passed  over  in  canoes  without  diffi-  great  city  on  the   banks  of  the  river,  he  ex- 

cultyor  even  apprehension  of  danger.     Owing  pressed  surprise,  never  befoie  having  heard  of 

to  the  reputed  badness  of  the  path  by  which  the  the  name.    Below  Abbazacca,  villages  were  seen 

travellers  had  entered  Yiioori,  it  was  rejected  on  every  three  or  four  miles  on  the  eastern  bank, 

tb^  return  for  a  more  northerly  one,  leading  in  but  little  cultivation.    At  Damuggoo,  a   little 

almost  a  direct  line  to  the  river  Cubbie,  on  further  down,  the  natives  have  European  muskets 

vbieh  they  embarked  for  Bouss&.    On  entering  of  English  manufacture,  and  are  expert  in  the 

the  Quorra  fron\tbis  river  it  was  found  running  use  of  fire-arms.    The  Quorra  fell  two  feet  in  as 

It  the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  an  hour.     The  many  days,  but  was  still  overflowing  the  town, 

lisolu  of  the  river  on  the  way  down  to  Boussil,  as  The  population  of  Damuggoo  trade  with  Bocqua 

veil  as  its  islands,  were  covered  in  many  places  for  powder,  muskets,  soap,  Manchester  cottons, 

with  vast  quantities  of  corn,  which  grows  to  the  and  other  articles  of  European   manufacture, 

height  of  10  or  12  feet.  and  great  quantities  of  rum,  or  rather  rum  and 

On  the  20th  of  September  they  left  Boussil  on  water,  for   not  more  than   one-third   of  it  is 

their  voyage  down  the  river.    In  the  course  of  genuine  spirit,  and  even  that  is  of  the  worst 

the  day  they  passed  the  boundaries  of  Boussi,  quality.     These  are  exchanged   fur  ivory   and 

ud  entered  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Nouflje  slaves,  which  are  again  sold  to  the  European 

or  Nyflil.    See  Nyffb.    At  night  they  arrived  at  traders. 

a  large  island  called  Patusbie.  The  banks  of  Near  Kirree,  about  40  miles  further  dovtn  the 
the  river  near  this  place  appeared  fertile  and  river,  they  were  attacked  by  large  parties  in  war 
well  inhabited.  The  river  was  much  swollen  by  canoes,  some  of  which  had  40  paddles,  contain- 
the  rains,  and,  in  some  places,  almost  on  a  level  ing  40  or  6U  men.  Their  canoe  was  run  down, 
with  its  banka.  Patiishie  is  about  a  mile  in  many  of  their  effects  lost,  and  they  were  in  great 
width  and  several  miles  in  length.  Opposite  danger  of  losing  their  lives.  Kirree  is  a  large 
the  town  of  Lever;  also  called  Layaba.  the  river  town  and  slave-mart,  frequented  by  people  friiiu 
heoomes  very  narrow  and  deep.  This  town  has  the  Eboe  country  for  slaves  and  ^atm-oil.  At 
>a  extensive  population  of  Nouffie  people.  After  Kirree,  a  considerable  branch  of  the  Quorra 
leaving  Layaba  they  ran  down  the  stream -for  turns  off  to  the  westward,  which  is  said  to  run  to 
12  or  14  miles,  the  Quorra, 'during  the  whole  Benin.  Being  now  on  the  great  delia  of  the 
distance,  rolling  grandly  along^  a  noble  river  river,  a  change  in  the  climate  had  been  expe- 
Mither  obstructed  by  islands  nor  deformed  with  rieneed  at  a  short  distance,  above  Kirree.  The 
rocks  and  stones:  its  width  varied  from  one  to  nights  were  cold,  with  heavy  dews,  and  a  con- 
three  milea.  They  soon  after  passed  several  siderable  quantity  of  dense  vapour  covered  the 
itlaods,  one  of  which  was  called  Mount  Kesey  face  of  the  country  in  the  morning.  The  banks 
by  the  natives.  This  island,  apparently  not  less  of  the  river  were  cultivated  in  some  places  where 
than  300  feet  in  hvight  and  very  steep,  is  an  ob-  they  were  high,  but  in  most  places  they  were 
iectof  superstitious  veneration  amongst  the  nar  low,  and  the  few  villages  that  were  seen  we;e 
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nearly  concealed  by  thick  jttDgte.    Below  Kirree  they  obtained  a  pam^e  to  Rb  Jaaeiro,  »4 

the  river  it  not  lo  serpentine  aa  above  it:  the  thence  to  England.    Having  succeeded  intiiii 

banks  are  so  low  and  regular  that  not  even  a  important  object,  the  first  annual  premiom  of 

•imple  rising  can  anywhere  be  distinguished.  50  -guineas,  which  had  been  placed  at  the  H'i»- 

They    aaaume    a    degree   of    tameness    little  posal  of  the  president  and  council  of  the  Rcjai 

different  from    that  which  prevails  on  many  Geographical  Society  by  his  late  majeitT,  vu 

parts  of  the  sea-coast,  in  the  bight  of  Benin :  awarded  to   Richard   lender,  as  having  bea 

and  here,  for  the  fintt  time,  the  fibrous  man-  charged  with  the  expedition.    On  the  U\h  sf 

grove  was  seen,  interspersed  amongst  the  other  November  it  was  presented  to  him  by  th«  pre* 

trees  of  the  forest.     Both  banks,  however,  are  sident.  lord  Goderich,  accompanied  by  a  fev 

pretty  thickly  inhabited,  and  there  are  many  observationsmost  gratifying  to  his  frelingi:  asd 

scattered  villages,  which,  though  encompassed  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  incorporatioo  of 

with  trees  and  invisible  from  the  river,  could  the  African  Association  with  the  Geoi^phial 

easily  be  distinguished  by  the  number  of  their  Society  was  announced  immediately  afterwanU. 
inhabitants  appearing  on  the  beach  to  trade        It  is  much  to  be  regretti*d  that  this  intrfpid 

with  the  canoe-men.    On  the  8th  of  November  and  successful  traveller  a  few  years  afrer<ard» 

they  found  themselves  on  an  immense  body  of  fell  a  victim  to  the  seal  for  geographical  din 

water  like  a  lake,  having  gone  a  little  out  of  the  covery,  or  commercial  enterprise,  near  the  verr 

bed  of  the  main  stream ;  and  they  were  at  the  '  spot  where  his  former  adventures  terminated  m 

mouth  of  a  very  considerable  river  flowing  out  successfully.    It  will  excite  no  surprise  that  the 

of  the  lake  to  the  westward,  being  evidently  an  splendid  discovery  of  Lander  was  hailed,  if  p<ii- 

important  branch   of   the    Qoorra.     Another  sible,  with  more  enthusiasm  by  mercantile  this 

brandi- also  ran  hence  to  the  SB.,  whilst  their  by  scientific  men.  Urged  by  such  consideratioii. 

course  was  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  on  several  gentlemen  of  Liverpool  determined  to 

what  was  considered  to  be  the  main  body,  the  form  a  company  whose  first  object  should  be  .to 

whole  forminir,  in  fact,  three  rivers  of  no  small  open  a  direct  communication  with  the  interior  c( 

magnitude.    The  opposite  shores  of  the  lake  Africa,  and  if  this  were  successful  to  estabdik 

were  not  seen  from  their  position,  nor  was  the  a  permanent  settlement  at  the  junction  of  Ac 

branch  which  runs  to  the  SB.    Several  small  T^hadda  and  Niger,  for  the  purpose  of  coltectiqf 

rivers  are  also  said  to  fall  on  its  SB.  shore.  Eboe  the  various  products  of  the  country.    R.  Lands 

is  a  large  straggling  town  one  mile  W.  from  the  encouraged,  no  doubt  with  sincerity,  tliesasriitt 

river.    The  branch  of  the  river  on  which  they  expectations  of  the  company,  and  an  aneditioi 

had  now  to  proceed  is  narrower  than  above  the  was  set  on  foot,  a  full  account  of  which  is  n- 

lake,  and  at  its  issue  ttom  the  lake  is  not  more  oenily  published  by  Messrs.  Laird  and  Oldiieidi 

than  two  miles  wide.    The  banks  in  many  parts  two  of  the  officers  who  survived  the  srdoosir 

are  low,  swampy,  and  thickly  wooded.    At  Eboe,  and,    in   some    respects,   ill-conducted   sBdeh 

which  they  reached  on  the  l'2th  of  November  by  takinr.    Two  steamers  were  built  for  the  a- 

m  shallow  canal,  they  were  introduced  to  the  king  pedition,  of  which  Lander  was  to  take  the  ooto- 

named   Obie.      Here  they   found  many  large  mand  :  one  named  the  Quorra  wan  112  feel  ii 

canoes  from  the  coast  with  palm-oil  puncheons  length :  the  other,  only  70  feet  long,  waa  eoa> 

in  them,  housed  over,  and  each  containing  about  structed  entirely  of  wrought  iron,  atid  was  calhl 

50  or  60  persons.  the  Alborkah.    The  steamers,  accompanied  (| 

After  leaving  Eboe  they  glided   along  at  a  the  Columbine,  a  fine  brig  of  21*0  tons,  left  Ik 

great  rate,  pausing  towns  and  villages  at  every  port  of  Liverpool  on  the  19th  of  Julv.  M. 

two  or  three  miles,  and  more  cultivated  land  three  months  after,  the  expedition  arrived  tfAi 

than  had  been  seen  Tor  15  days  past.     It  con-  mouth  of  the  river  Nun.    Above  Attah, or  Iddil 

tained  lar^e  plantations  of  yams,  bananas,  plan-  (as  it  is  written  in  Mr.  Oldfield's  journal)i  Ik 

tains,  Indian  corn,  but  no  rice.    The  river  was  river  forces  its  way  through  the  chain  of  aioa- 

not  very  wide,  and  narrowed  fast :   the  widest  tains  to  which  our  author  rives  the  name  ■ 

part  not  more  than  two  miles,  and  the  narrowest  Kong.    These  mountains  have  all  flat  saonik 

not  quite  half  a  mile.    On  the  14th  of  November  of  equal  height,  their  elevation  being  apparea^ 

they  proceeded  up  a  small  branch  towards  Brass  from  2300  to  3000  feet  above  the  river:  lk| 

Town,  where  they  arrived  on  the  same  evening,  are  probably  composed  of  sandstone.  restiDgiM 

Their  course  this'  day  was  due  s.,  and  the  river  granite,  of  which  latter  rock  large  masacstfc 

continued  to  run   in  the  same  direction  when  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river.    The  ai^ 

they  left  it,  overflowinr  its  banks,  but  much  di-  of  the  river,  from  the  sea  to  its  junction  «m 

minished  in  volume.    In  the  widest  part  it  was  the  Shary.  had  occupied  a  month,  but  above  k 

not  more  than  half  a  mile  across,  and  the  nar-  junction  with  the  Shary  there  was  no  diflicaHf 

rowest  about  300  yards.    As  usual  they  passed  or  obstruction  of  any  kind  encountered.  Tk 

many  towns  and  villagea  during  the  day,  and  breadth  of  the  stream  was  undiminished,  bei^ 

where  the  banks  were  not  overflown  they  were  in  general   3500  yards.    On  the  18th  of  ^ 

cultivated.     This  day  the?  found  themselves  tember,   1833,  the  Alburkah  anchored  befoK 

for  the  first  time  influenced  by  the  tide,  and  at  Rabbah,  between  500  and  600  miles  from  ^ 

every  10  or  20  miles  they  were  either  on  a  bank  sea.    An  island  opposite  Iddah,  named  EogliH 

or  stock  fast  in  the  underwood,  so  that  the  men,  Island,  was  purchased,   and  a  habitation  «•• 

as  on  former  occasions,  were  obliged  to  get  out  built  on  it  for  Mr.  Brown,  a  native  of  Cut 

and  lift  the  canoe  over.    They  soon  after  entered  Coast  settlement,  who    had    accompanied  Mjj 

the  First  Brass  river,  which  is  the  Nan  of  Eu-  Lander  up  the  river  as  a  trader,  and  wliom 

ropeaas,  and  from  whence  they  first  obtained  a  was  now  determined  to  leave  there  for  a 

sight  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.    After  encountering  months  with  a  stock  of  goods  to  traffic  with 

many  dangers  and  difficulties  they  were  landed  natives.    The  descent  from  Iddah  to  the 

at  Fernando  P6.    From  thence  they  proceeded  (about  300  miles)  was  effected  in  six  dajii.  0 

to  Ephiairo  Town,  on  the  Calabar  river,  where  dangers,  difficulties,  and  privatiobs,  arising fi 
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loM  of  anchort,  heavy  seas,  and  want  of  pro*  village  where  the  unfortunate  Lander  wai   at- 

TJNiooa.  were    encountered    before    the    vesMel  tacked  and  wounded,  they  reached  Eboe  after 

reached  Fernando  Po,  November  3,  1833.  37  hours'  ateamine::  here  the  party  wan  received 

Alter  a  week's  rest,  the  Alburkah  was  again  with  great  cordiality  b^kin^  Obi«».     Mr.  Becroft 

eqaipped  to  ascend  the  Qaorra  nnder  the  com-  •  determined   the  position  of  Eboe  to  be  about 

iMod  of  Mr.  Oldfleld.    She  narrowly  escaped  Lat.  5.  bb.  N.,  Long.  6.  2.  8.     it  is  a  lon^  strag- 

bein|  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bonny  :  out  filing  town  on  the  bank  of  a  creek  about  two 

the  timely  assistance  of  the  ship»-of-war  cruizing  miles  and  a  half  from  the  main  stream.     After 

OD  that  station  enabled  her  to  re^tair  her  da-  making  some  satisfactory  mercantile  arrangr- 

mages  and  to  reach  the  channel  of  the  Nun,  the  ments  with  the  king,  the  party  proceeded  on  to 

onlj  channel  by  which  the  Quorra  had  hitherto  Iddah  or,  aa  it  haa  aometimes  been  called,  Attah. 

f»en  entered.    The  remainder  of  her  voyage,  Kirree  was  nest  viaited,  where  a  market  ia  held 

however,  was  a  aeries  of  unavailing  atrugglea.  every  14  days :   here  they  stayed  one  day,  and 

Mr.  Oldfield  was  at  last  obliged  to  leave  the  then  aaoended to Addacaddah, or Adacado. before 

■Ceam-vessel  at  Eboe  and  to  proceed  in  a  amall  only  known  by  name.     They  deacribed   it  aa 

boat  to  Iddah,  about  150  m.  higher  up  the  river,  a  wal>ed-in  townyaubj-'ct  to  the  king  of  Iddah.  It 

fo  procure  assistance.   His  blacK  friends  lent  him  ia  situated  on  some  high  rocks,  and  from  it  the 

10  lai;;re  war-canoea,  each  containing  50  or  60  mouth  of  the  Tshadda  bean  N 8bB.  about  two 

aien,  and  with  the  akl  of  the^ie  the  Alburkah  milea.    At  thia  place,  which  ia  nearly  300  milea 

was  towed  up  to  English  Island.    Mr.  Oldfleld  from  the  sea,  the  party  staged  three  weeks  on 

himself  remained  there  five  months,  making  oc*  the  most  amicable  terma  with  the  nativea,  and 

eational  excursions  to  the  markets  of  Bocqua  succeeded  in  procuring  two  tons  of  ivory;  much 

and  of  Addacaddah,  opposite  to  the  Tshadda.  more  would  have  been  obtained  had  it  been  pos- 

People  of  many  different  nations,  and  apeaking  aible  for  them  to  have  reroamed  longer,  hut  the 

•  threat  variety  of  languages,  aa  Mr.  Oldfleld  in-  rapid  falling  of  the   river  warned  them  to  pre* 

forms  us,  frequent  the  markets  on  the  river,  pare  for  their  descent  immediately.    A'ter  pro- 

idiich,  consequently,  teems  with  attractions  for  miaing  to  return  the  enauing  season,  the  expe- 

the  enlightened  inquirer.    The  trade  carried  on  dttion.  much  to  the  regret  of  the  natives,  on  the 

with  the  natives  was  brisker  on  thia  than  on  the  15th  of  October  commenced  their  descent  to 

preceding  voyage ;  but  it  would  have  been  far  Iddah,  where  they  arrived  after  getting  aground 

•ore  sueceaa'fal  if  the  Alburkah  had  been  better  twice  on  their  way  down,  /or  the  river  had  fallen 

np^ied  with  cowries,  or  with  the  goods  in  de-  many  feet.    On  the  aeoond  day  of  their  atay  here 

■and.    Lander,  who  had  remained  on  the  coast  the  river  had  only  aix,  and  then  five  and  a  half 

for  the  purpoae  of  collecting  cowries,  was  way-  fe<'t  uater:  this  induced  them  to  resume  their 

M  by  the  natives  in  his  attempt  to  ai<cend  the  dchoent  immediately,  aflter  making  further  ar- 

rifer,  and  received  a  wound  of  which  he  after-  rangementa  for  trade  the  following  aeaaon.    The 

waids  died  at  Fernando  Po.    At  length,  in  the  party  reached  Eboe  with  difficulty,   the  river 

■riddle  of  June,  1834,  Mr.  Oldfleld   a  second  being  nearly  at  its  loweat,  in  aome  places  only 

time  deacended  the  Quorra.    All  the  Europeana  three  and  a  half  and  four  feet  deep,  obliging 

wtio  had  accumpanied  htm  were  by  thia  tiine  them  on  aeveral  occaaiona  completaly  to  onload 

tel;  the  black  crew  waa  diminished  and  dia-  the  steam- boat.    They  proceeded  with  all  dts- 

Mderly;  the  vesael  waa  in  the  moat  wretchefl  patch,  touching  at  aeveral  villagea  on  their  way 

pGsfat  possible,  without  ropea  or  anchora ;  and  her  down,  at  all  of  w  hich  they  met  with  much  di»- 

vt^ajcettherefore,  to  Fernando  Po  waa  one  of  con-  poaition  to  trade;    and  on  two  occaaiona  only 

tiaaal  aufferiBg  and  peril.   Itmustnotbeauppoa-  were  any  hoatile  intentions  evinced,  but  the^e 

fd,  however,  that  the  difficulties  anddiaa8ters,ao  -excited  no  aerioua  apprehenaions.    On  the  26th 

finjoent  and  of  such  magnitude,  encountered  in  of  December  the  expedition  reached  Fernando 

liie  fit  St  voyage  up  the  Quorra  are  the  necessary  Po,  having  had  but  one  death,  no  case  of  fever, 

■Mi  inaeparable  concomitanta  of  an  attempt  to  and  but  two  of  dyaeotery  during  the  voyage  of 

■nend  that  great  river :  they  were  obviously  at-  three  months.  The  importanoe  of  the  navigation 

Iributable  to  the  inexperience  of  the  leadera  of  of  the  Niger  to  the  mercantile  intereata  of  the 

the  expeditioti,  to  their  ignorance  of  the  naviga-  country  is  thus  expreaaed  b^  Mr.  Laird,  who  ac- 

ibo  and  of  the  nature  of  the  country.  companied  the  flrat  expedition :  **  1  can  aafely 

^The  practicability  of  aacendinz  the  Quorra  aasert  that,  as  far  aa  my  experience  goes,  Euro- 

wHhout  any  considerable  loan  or  life.  time,  ar  pean  tradeia  will  be  received  with  open  arma  by 

tnuore  baa  been  proved  by  Mr.  Becroft,  who,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior ;  that  no  boa- 

flDfiting  by  the  experience  of  hia  precuraora,  tility,  on  the  contrary  every  kindncaa  and  re- 

wdertouk  another  voyage.     Although  the  com-  spect,  will  be  ahown  them ;  that  their  property 

pttiT  at  Liverpool  which  aent  out  the  expedition  and   life  will  be  aa  aafe  (excepting  from  the 

is  die  Quorra  in  1832  had  beeu  diasolved,  aome  effecta  of  the  climate)  upon  the  Niger  as  upon 

oicrpriaiug  merchants  of  the  aame  city  deter-  the  Thamea ;   and  that  nothing   prevents  the 

■iaed  to  make  atill  further  efforta  to  establish  Eboea  and  other  nationa  in  the  interior  trading 

atrade  with  this  part  of  the  world.    With  thia  direct  with  Europeana  upon  the  coast  but  the 

vifw,  the  ateam-boat  Quorra,  which  had  been  terror  that  a  white  man*a  name  carries  with  it,  (a 

iTiog  at  Fernaudo  Po  aince  the  close  of  the  for-  terror  which  ia  artfully  kept  up  by  the  chiefa 
aer  expedition,  was  purchaaed  and  placed  under    upon  the  coaat),  and  the  diaorga nixed  atate  of 

the  command  of  Mr.  Becroft,  who,  with  four  the  country  produced  by  the  slave  trade.** 
other  Europeana  and  30  Kroomen,   depaited        NIKOLAIKEN,  tn.E.  Prnsaia,  g^tv.  Gum- 
ftoni  Pcrnaodo  Po  on  the  ICth  of  September,    binnen,  on  lake  Spirding ;  74  m.888.of  Kouiga- 
1^).     Thia  appears  to  have  been   after  the    berg.    Pop.  1300. 

ttaica  or  wet  aeaaon  formerly  deacribed,  and,  NIKOPOL,  tn.  8,  of  European  Ruaaia,  gov, 
therefore,  the  navigation  waa  not  attended  by  Ekaterinoslav,  on  the  Dnieper;  44  m«  8W«  of 
the  accustomed  difficulties.    After  passing  the    Alexaudrovsk.    Pop.  1200. 
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NII^E.    Sf^e  vou.  W. ;  also  Baxir  Abijld,  Sup-  depart.  Eure  and  Loir,  prov.  Nonnandj.   Pop. 

|>leineDt,  p.  59.  1300. 

NILKANTHA,  town,  Northern  Hindooetan,  NOGENT  SUR  MARNE,  tn.  France, on  the 

said  to  be  eight  days'  journey  N.   from  Cat-  Marae;  6  m.  6.  of  Paris.     Pop.  1200. 

mandoo.  althougrh  only  37  miles  of  horizontal  NOGGINSTOWN,  vil.  Ireland,    par.  KilV 

disUnce.    Lat.28.22.  N.    Long^.  85. 4.  B.    This  rickiil,  bar.  Athenry,  co.  Galvay,   prov.  Coa- 

is  a  plare  of  pilgrima|;e.  and  is  visited  about  the  nauerht.    Pop.  with  par.     Loug^hrea  (P.  T  109). 

end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  August,  yet  NOHIC,  tn.  Central   Fr&nce.  depart  Upper 

the  road  is  scarcely  passable  on  account  of  the  Vienne,  prov.  Poitou.     Pop.  2000. 

great  depth  of  snow,  avalanches  being  common  NOIRE  ETABLE,  tn.  B.  of  France;  23a. 

and  glaciers  of  frequent  occurrence.     During  W.  of  Montbrison.     Pop.  19O0. 

this  short  season  a  fair  is  held  and  many  tern-  NOISSY  LE  SEC,  vil.  NB.  of  France;  4  m. 

porary  shops  opened ;  but  when  the  cold  season  B.  of  Paris.     Pop.  1000. 

sets  in  it  is  abandoned  by  all,  who  seek  a  mild  NOIZAY,  tn.  Central   France,  depart  Ii^dre 

climate.     According  to  native  report  there  are  and  Loire,  prov.  Tuuraine;  6  m.  NW.  of  Aia- 

oiglit  springs  here,  one  of  which  is  hot    Another  boise.     Pop.  1200. 

pool,  named  Suryacoond,  is  about  a  mile  iuriher  NOJA,    tn.    Italy,   prnv.   Basilicata,  kingd. 

B.,and  immediately  beyond  if  lises  the  immense  Naples;  15  miles  kw.  of  Turei.     Pop.  4000. 

peak  of  Got»ain  Sthan,  Vrom  the  B.  side  of  which  NOLAY,  tn.  k.  of  France,  depart  Cote  dt>. 

a  branch  of  the  (lausiki  rises.  prov.  Bur;gondv;  10  m.  sw.  of  Beaume.    Pop. 

MLUN,  vil.  Tibet,  situated  on  the  Jahnevi  V^OOO. 

or  Nilun  River,  di.Ht.  Chungsa,  dependent  on  NOMAIN,  vil.  NB.*of  Prance,  depart  N«tii, 

Chaprang,  six  davs'  iourney  lurther   up.     Lat  prov.  French  Flanders  and  Ar'ois.     Pop.  1I0«. 

31.6    N.    Long.  78.*.')9.  b.    It  is  Il,i27  feet  NOMENY,   town,    nb.    of    France,  depart 

above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Meurthe.  prov.  Lorraine ;  14  m.  N.  of  Naacr. 

NILUN  RIVER,  riv.  Northern  Hindooften,  Pop.  1400. 

which  has  irs  rise  in  Tibet,  from  whence  it  flows  NONANCOURT,  tn.  N.  of  France,  dcfurt 

from  the   Himalaya,  and  ultimately  joins  the  Eure,  prov.  Normandy t  on  the  river  .Arve;  lisL 

Bhagarithi  or  True  Ganges.  8.  of  Verneuil.     Pop.  1400. 

nIMBURG,  tn.  Austrian   emp.  kiogd.   Bo-  NONE,  tn.  N.  of  Italy,  kin^^d.  Piedmont  aod 

hernia,  near  the  Eibe:  {4  miles  S8B.  of  Jung-  Sardinin:  12  m.  6SW.  of  Turin.     Pop.  2100. 

Buntziau.     Pop.  2050.  NON  E  S.  DALMAZZO,  tn.  N.  of  Italy.  kic|d. 

NiMPTSCIl,  tn.   Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  on  Piedmont  and  Sardinia,  on  the  Noo  ;  IS  m.  KL 

the  riv.  Lohe  ;  26  ni.  8\V  of  Breslau.  Pop.  1300.  of  Pignerolo.     Pop.  2100. 

NISBET,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Pencaitland,  sh.  NONNAT,  tn.  8W.  of  France,  depart  Cha- 

lladdingtun.     Pop.  with  par.  Tranent  ( r  T.  10).  rente,  prov.  Area  is.     Pop.  1200. 

NISSAN,  vil.  8.  of  France,  depart  Herault,  NOOK,  The,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bellisf- 

prov.  Langueduc ;  4  m.  8\v.  of  Beziers.     Pop.  ham,  NW.  div.  Tindale  ward,  co.  NurthumbO' 

1 100  land.     Pop  99.    Beliingham  (F.  T.  294). 

NISTELROODE,  vil.  kiagd.  Holland,  prov.  NOOK,  The,  ham.  England,  par.  Buitoe. 

North   Brabant;  12  miles   B.  of  Bois  le   Due.  Kendal   ward,  co.  Westmoreland.      Popw  vA 

Pop.  IHOO.  par.     Kirkhy  tA)nsdaIe  (P.  T.  253). 

NIWNIT2,  tn.    Austrian  states,   prov.  Mo-  NOORABAD,    large    village,     Hindooitas, 

ravia :  3  m.  8.  of  Ungaribch-Brod.     Pop.  1300.  prov.  Agra,  situated  on  the  8.  of  the  Sank  river; 

NIZA,  tn.  Portugal,  pruv.  Alentejo,  near  the  13  m.  Nbw.  fromGualior.    Lat  26.  25.  N.  Luog. 

Tatrus;  K)  m.  NNW.  of  Portalegre.     Pop.  1900.  77.  56.  B. 

NIZIERS,  St.,   town,  b.  of  France,  depart  NOORDBROEK,  vil.  \p  the  KB.  of  kinsd. 

Rhone,  prov.  Provence.     Pop.  1200.  Holland  :  )4  m.  B.  of  Grooingen.     Pop.  1300. 

NOB LEBO ROUGH,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  NOORDERTRAGTEN,  vil.  kingd.  HoUairf, 

Lincoln  co.,  Maine,  on  the  B«  side  of  the  Keone-  prov.  Friesland.    Pop.  2000. 

beck  river.     Pop.  1876.  NOORDWOLDE,  vil.  in  the  NB.  of  kii^ 

NOCE,  th.  N.  of  France,  depart  Orne.  prov.  Holland  ;  4  m.  N.  of  Groningen.    Pop.  1000. 

Normandy;  30  m.  B  (»f  Alen^oo.    Pop.  12uU.  NOORTBERQUIN,  to.  NB.  of  Fraoce,  dc- 

NOCETA,  tiiwn,  Italy,  prov.  Calabria  Citra,  part.  North,  prov.  French  Flanders  and  Aitoii. 

8\V.  of  kingd.  Naples; '20  m.  B8W.  of  Cosensa.  Pop.  1700. 

Pop.  2900.  NORB RECK,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bispbast 

NOCTORUM,  township,    England,    parish,  hund.   Amounderness,    co.   pal.  of    Laocwttf. 

Woodchurcb,  hund.  Wirral I.  co.  palat  Chester.  Real  prop.  £3177.    Pop.  313.    Ponlton  (P.  T. 

Real  prop.  £360.      Pop.    28.      Gieat    Neston  234). 

iP.  T.194).  NORBGRY,  tnshp.  England,  per.  NarboiT, 

NODUFA,  tnshp.   Great   Britain,  par.  Da-  hund  Nantwich.  co.  pal.  of  Chester.   Real  pn^ 

rowen,  hund.  Machynllaeth,  co.  Montgomery,  £1635.     Pop.  408.    Whitchurch  (P.  T.  163). 

N  Wales.     Pop.  486.  Ma<;hynliaeth  (p.  T.  208).  NORCOURT,  or  Noacor,  ham.  England,  p». 

NOGARO,  tn.  6W.  of  Prance,  depart.  Gers,  St  Helen,  hund.  Horner^  co.  Berks.    Pop.  89* 

prov.  Goyenne  and  Gascony,  on  the  Nidon ;  2in\.  Abingd«.n  (P.  T.  56). 

B.  of  Condom.    Pop.  1350.  NORDENBURG,  tn.  E.  Prussia ;  55  v.  tfi. 

NOGENT  L*ARTAND.tn.  N.  of  France,  de-  of  Konigsberg.     Pop.  1800. 

part.  Aisne,  prov.  Ule  de  Frunce,on  the  Marne;  NORDERNEY,  island,  kiogd.  Hanover,  oa 

6  m.  8.  of  Chateau  Thierry.     Pop.  1100.  the  coast  of  E.  Friesland.    Pop.  1000.    Lat  S3. 

NOGENT  LE  ROI,  tn.  nb.  of  France,  de-  47.  N.    Long.  7.  7.  B. 

part.  Marne,  prov.  Champagne;    12  m.  N.  of  NORDHALBEN,tn.G^nnanT,circleof Fra&- 

Chartres.     Pop  2000.  eonia,  kingd. Bavaria  ;    39   ni.   KXB.  of   Ban 

NOGENT  ROLLEBOIS,  tn.  N.  of  France,  berg.     Pop.  1000. 
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NORDUCIM^  to.  Germany,  s.  of  ilanovcr,  gouche,  separating  it  from  Lower  Canada;   b; 

at  the  confluence  of  the  Ruhme  and   Leioe ;  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  8.  by  the  county 

12  m.  NbB.  of  GoCtiogen.    Pop.  3100.  of  Westmoreland  ;  8\V.  by  its  own  boundary  Hn€\ 

NORDHEIM,  vil.  W.  of  Germany,  kiogd.  separating  it  from  Queen's  and  Sunbury  co«. ; 

Wittemberg.    Pop.  IfOO.  and  w.   by  the  county  of  York.     It  comprises 

NORLEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Frodsharo,  the  parishes  of  Eldon,  Addington,  Beresfurd, 

hood.  Eddisbory,  go.  pal.  of  Chester.     Acres,  Saumarez,  Bathurst,  Alnwick,  Newcastle.  North- 

.  1170.   Real  prop.  £1M2.    Pop.  502.    Frodsham  esk, Glenelf.  Ludlow,  Chatham,  Carlton,  Nelson, 

(P.  T.  191).  Harcourt,  lluskisson,  Dundas,  and  Wellington. 

NORMAN  BY,  ham.  England,  par.    Barton-  it  has  recently  been  divided  into  three  counties, 

apoD-Stather,    N.  div.  wapentake  of   Manley,  Gloucester  and  Kent  being  taken  from  it;  the 

parti  of  Lindsey,  oo.  Lincoln.    Pop.  with  par.  first  about  3991  miles  in  superficies,  stretching 

Baiton-apon-Humber  (p.  T.  167).  along  its  whole  northern  extent ;  the  latter,  iii 

NORMAN  BY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Stow,  surface,  about  1804  square  miles.    It  is  watered 

I.  div.  wapentake  of  Wvll,  parts  of  Lindaey,  co.  by  the  Miramichi,  opening  into  a  spacious  bay 

Lincoln.    Pop.  17.    Gainsborough  (P.  T.  149).  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  (see  Mirahicui), 

NORMANBY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Orniesby,  stretching  through  the  country  to  its  south- 

B.  div.  lib.  Langbaorgh,  co.  York,  N.  riding,  western  extremity,  and  communicating,  by  easy 

Acres,  1640.      Real   prop.  £1560.     Pop.    138.  portages,  with  the  St.  John's.    Near  its  southern 

Gaiaborough  (p.  T.  21a).  extremity  is  tlie  Cocagne  river;  and,  .proceed- 

NORMANTON^  ham.  England,  par.  South-  ing  northerly,  the  Chibouctouche,  Richibuctoo, 

well,  lib. Southwell  and  Scrooby,  CO.  Nottingliam.  Koochibougouacisis,  Konchibougooac,   Bay  du 

Pop.  with  par.     Southwell  (p.  T.  132).  Via,  and  Nassau  rivers,  all  emptyinginto  the  Gulf 

NORM  ANTON  TURV ILLE,  ham.  England,  of  St.  Lawrence ;  and  northward  of  the  Miramichi 
par.  Thorlstun,  hand.  Sparkenhoe,  co.  Leicester,  the  labasintac  and  Iracadie  rivers.  On  its  north- 
Real  prop.  £1754.   Pop.  55.    Hinckley  (P.T.  99).  ern  side,  bordering  on  the  Ray  of  Chaleurs,  are 

NORMANTON-UPON-THCV-WOLDS, tnshp.  the  Caraquette  river,  near  its  eastern  extremity, 

Eo^nd,  par.  Plumtree,  N.  div.  wapentake  of  falling  into  the  harbour  of  the  same  name,  ai:d 

Boshcltlfe,  oo.  Nottingham.     Real  prop.  £1195.  more   westerly  the   Nipisignit,    which   empties 

Hop.  185.    Nottingham  (P.  T.  1*^4).  itxelf  into  the   spacious  Nipisiguit  Bav  ;  btill 

NORTH  BRIDGE,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  further  W.,  the  Eel  river  and  the  Ups&lquish, 

Worcester  oo.,  Massachusetts,  situate  on   the  besides  almost  innumerable  streams  of  less  note. 

Pawtocket  river ;  46  m.  8W.  of  Boston.     Pop.  The  whole  tract  abounds  with  timber  of  tlie 

105.1.  roost  valuable  description — white  and  red  pine, 

^NORTH  BROOK  FIELD,  tn.  North  America,  birch,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  maple— which  the 

U.  SL,  Worcester  CO.,  Massachusetts.    Pop.  1241.  numerous  rivers  afford  the  moat  easy  and  com- 

NORTH  CASTLE,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S.,  modious  means  of  forwarding  to  the  maiket. 

Westchester  co..  New  York,  on  the  K.  side  of  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  however,  thehe 

Hudson  river;  about  16  m   from  Kingsbiidge.  counties  are  the  thinnest  settled  and  the  worst 

Pop.  1^3. — North  Ca»i/et  tn.  Westchester  co.,  cultivated  in  the  whole  province. 

New  York;  33  m.  NB.  from  New  York.    Pop.  NORTHUMBERLAND,  tn.  North  America, 

1653.  U.  S.,  Saratoga  co..  New  York,  on  the  iludKun  ; 

NORTH  COTES,  ham.  England,  par.  Burn^  44  m.  N.  from  Albany.     Pop.  1606. 

•all,  B.div.  wapentake  of  Suinchffe  and  Ew.  NORTH  WAY,  tithing,  England,  par.   Ash- 

otM,  CO.  York»  W.  riding.     Pop.  with    par.  church,  lower  div.  hund.  Tewkesbury,  co.  Glou- 

Bettie  (p.  T.  235).  cester.    Real  prop.  £2851.     Pop.  18^.    Tewkes- 

NORTHCOTT,  ham.  England,  par.  Boyton,  bury  (p.  t.  103). 

hood.  Black  Torrington,  co.  Devon.     Real  prop.  NORTHWOOD,  tnshp  England,  par.  Mem, 

CnX    Pop.  105.     Holsworthy  (P.T.  214).  Whitchurch  div.   hund.    Biadforth   North,   cu. 

NORTH   EAST,  tn.  North  America.  U.  S.,  Salop.     Pop.  233.    Shrewsbury  (P.  T.  153). 

Dutcheaa  co.,  New  York ;  24  m.  KB.  from  Pough-  NORTH  YARMOUTH,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S., 

keepsie.     Pop.  1689.  Cumberland  co.,  Maine,  on  Casco  Bay  ;   127  m. 

NORTH  HALL,  ham.  England,  par.  Edies-  nnb.  from  Boston.     Pop.  2664. 

InroQgh.    bvnd.    Cottealoe,    oo.    Buckingham.  NORTON,  tnshp.   England,   par.   Runcorn, 

Acres,  990.     Pop.  553.     Ivinghoe  (P.  T.  33).  W.  div.  hund.   Bucklow,  co.  pal.  of  Chester. 

NORTH-HAVEN,  to.  North  America,  U.  S.,  Acres,  2180.     Real  prop.  £3589.     P6p.  306. 

New  Haven  co.,  Connecticut;  7  m.  kve*  from  Frodsham  (P.  T.  191). 

New  Haven.     Pop.  1282.  NORTON,  trshp.  Ei  gland,  par.  Bromyard, 

NORTH-HEATH,   bam.   England,  par.   of  hund.  Broxash,  co.  Hereford.  Acres,  2190.   Real 

(heveley,  hund.  Faircross,  00.  Berks.    Pop.  with  prop.  £3649.    Pop.  554.    Bromyard  (P.  T.  125). 

par.    Newbury  Tp.  t.  56).  NORTON,  tnshp.   England,   par.   Cockney, 

NORTH-HOLME,  decayed  jnkt.-tn.  England,  Hatfield  div.  wapentake  of  Bassetlaw,  co.  Not- 

par.  Eyre,  Ub.  Peterborough,  co.  Northampton,  tingham.    Pop.  324.    Worksop  (P.  T.  146). 

Pop.  with  par.    Peterborough  (P.  T.  81).  NORTON,  tn^ip.  England,  par.  Campsall, 

NORTH  AND  WEST  DIVISION,  township,  upper  div.  wapentake  of  Osgoldcross,  co.  York, 

England,  par.  Stannington  and  W.  div.  of  Castle  W.  riding.      Acres,  20^0.     Real   prop.   £2150. 

ward,  CO.  Northumberland.    Acres,  9650.     Pop.  Pop.  643.     Doncaster  (P.  T.  162). 

600.    Morpeth  (P.  T.  288).  NORTON-IN-THE-CLAY.  tnshp.  En^rl and, 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  co.  British   North  par.  Cundall  and  Lackby,  wapentake  of  llalli- 

Amertca,  prov.  New  Brunswick.    Area,  10,030  keld,  co.  York,  N.  riding.    Acres,  1030.    Real 

3uaremiles.    It  embraces  more  than  op«^third  prop.  11442.     Pop.  146.     Boroughbridge  (P.  T. 

the  whole  province,  and  is  hounded  N.  ana  206). 

x\i'.  by  the  Biiy  of  Chaleur^t  and  the  river  Risti*  NORTON  COLD,  township,  Englund,  par. 
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Chebseji  B.  div.  hand,  of  Pireh'iU.and  county  of  depart.  Indr*  and  Loire,  pror.  Tovraine;  9ii* 

Stafford.     Acres,  1090.      Pop.  37.      Ecdetthall  N.ofToiim.     Pop.  1000. 

(P.  T.  148).  NOV\LAISC,in.  Italy,  prov.  Bvroj  Pro|iw, 

NORTON  CON  VERS,  toshp.  England,  par.  intendeiicy  Savoy,  kin^d  Piedmont  and  Sardion: 

Wath,    wapentike  of    Allertonshire,  co.  York,  10  m.  NB^of  Pont  de  Beanvoistn.     Pop.  ISOtt. 

N.  riding.     Acres,  920.      Real  prop.  £1130.  NOVA  SCOTt^^  province,  British  N.  America, 

Pop.  73.     Ripon  (P.  T.  212).  connected  with  the  SB.  part  of  the  ooDtiDeatof 

NORTON  OVER,  ham.  England,  par.  Chip-  North  America  by  a  narrow   isthraos.    It  is 

ping   Norton,  hund.  Chadltogtonf  co.  Oxford,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Strait  of  Noithnmber- 

Acres,   1350.     Real  prop.   £3380.     Pop.  375.  land,  which  separates  it  frtim  Prince  EdwsnTs 

Chipping  Norton  (P.  T.  71).  Isle :  oo  the  NB.  by  the  Gut  of  Canseaa.  vbirh 

NORWELL  WOODHOUSE,   toshp.   Eng-  divides  it  from  the  island  of  Cape  Bretoa;  oo 

land,  par.  Norwell,  N.  div.  wapentake  of  Thor-  the  s.  and  sB.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  on  their, 

garton,  co.  Nottingham.    Acres,  400.  Top.  141.  by  the  Bay  of  Foody;  and  on  the  NW.  by  Nev 

Newark  (p.  T.  124).  Brunswick  ;  embracing  a  superficies  of  15,!fil7 

NOSSeN,  tn.  Germany.  kin2:d.  Saxony,  on  square  miles,  or  9.994,880  acres.    This  nane 

the  Mulda :  19  m.  w.  of  Dresden.     Pop.  1000.  was  formerly  given  to  all  that  immense  tract  of 

NOsTELL,  4>r  Nkstklhoo,  tnshp.  England,,  country  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lower  Caasda. 

par.  Wragby.  upper  div.  wapentake  of  O^gold-  on  the' 6.  by  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  the  Golf 

cross,  co»  York,  W.  riding.     Pop<«  (with  Hurst-  of  St.  Lawrence,  indod ing  the  island  of  St.  Jobs, 

wick)  142.     Pontefract(P.  T.  177).  Cape    Breton,   and   all    other  islands  on  the 

NOTRE  DAME,  tn.  8W.  of  France,  depart,  coast;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  then  New  GngbiiH 

I^t  aud  Garonne,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gaaoony.  provinces.     It  containefi  what  has  since  bei>n 

Pop.  1300.  divided  into  the  separate  provinces  or  oolonin 

NOTRE   DAME   D'EStREE,   tn.  Central  of   New  Brunswick.   Prince  Edward*s  i-laml. 

France,  depart  Cher,  prov.  Berry.    Pop.  1000.  Cape  Breton,  and  Nova  Sootia.    From  1713  to 

NOTRE   DAME    DE  FRESNAY,  and  ST.  17  i9  it  was  neglected  after  its  acquisition  Ik 

COME,  two  adjacent  villages.  NB.  of  France,  England,  but  the  crafty  designs  of  the  Freacli 

depart. Sarthe,  prov.  Maine;  containing  together  to  acquire  by  fraud  what  they  could  not  obtain 

a  flop,  of  1300.  bv  force,  drew  the  attention  of  the  British  pobHc 

NOTRE  DAME  DE  GONTAUT,  tn.  8W.  of  to  the  importance  of  the  colony,  an^  enoouragf- 

France,  depart.  Lot  and  Garonne,  prov.  Guyenne  ments  were  held  out  to  retireil  officers,  &&,  to 

and  Gascony.     Pop.  1 100.  whom  offers  of  grants  of  land  were  made;  and 

NOTKE  DAME  DE  LI  ESSE,  town,  NB.  of  3760  adventurers  were  embarked,  with  their 

France,  depart.  Aisne.  prov.   Isle  de  France ;  families,   for  the  colony  ;    parliament  grastol 

9  m.  BbN.  of  Laon.     Pop.  1100.  £40,000  for  their  support,  and  tliey  landed  at 

NOTRE   DAME   DE  ST.  PEY,  tn.  sw.  of  Chebuctoo  harbour,  when  the  town  of  Halifax 

Prance,  depart.  Giroode,  prov.  Guyenne  and  was  soon  erected  by  the  new  enigrants.  oodcf 

Gascony.    It  stands  on  thia  Dordogne.     Pop.  the  command  of  their  governor,  the  hon.  Edwifd 

1300.  Cornaallis.     In  1758  a  constitution  was  gnwicd 

NOTRE  DAME  DE  SIMILLYt  tn.  NW.  of  to  Nova  Scotia,  consisting  of  a  bouse  of  asicsi- 

France,  depart.  La  Manche,  prov.  Normandy,  bly  for  the  representatives,  a  legislative  cooacil, 

Pop.  1800.  and  governor  representing  the  crown.    Bjthe 

NOTRE  DAME  DE  TORCE,  town,  NW.  of  treaty  of  Paris,   10th  February,   1762,  Fiaoee 

France,  depart.  Mayenne.  prov.  Maine ;  22  m.  resigned  all  further  claims  on  any  of  her  toner 

88.  of  Mayenne.     Pop.  1300.  possessions  in  North  America. 

NOTRE  DAME  DE  TOURAILLES,  tn.  sw.  Th€t  most  remarkable  natoral  feature  in  this 

of  France,  depart  Lot  and  Garonne^  prov.  Guy-  peninsula  of  the  North  American  ooatineol  m 

eone  and  Gaacony.    Pop.  1200.  the  numerous  iodentatbns  along  its  coast  A 

NOTRE  DAME  DU  BOIS,  tn.  N.  of  France,  vast  and  uninterrupted  body  of  water,  impeHed 

depart.  Orne,  prov.  Normandy.    Pop.  1100.  by  the  trade  wind  from  the  coaaC  of  Africa  to 

NOTRE  DAME  DU  PORT,  town,  aw.  of  the  American  continent,  strikes  the  Nova  Soolis 
Frani-e,  depart  Lot  and  Garonne,  prov.  Guyenne  ^  shore  between  the  44th  and  45Bh  degreei  of 

and  Gascony;  10  m.  w.  of  Agen.    Pop.  1100.  latitude,  with  a  force  almost  adequate  to  id 

NOTRE  DAME  DU  THIL,  tn.  N  of  France,  total  annihilatba ;  only  a  barrier  ot  lb  nitssii 

depart  Oise,  prov.  ble  de  France.    Pop.  1200.  breadth,  between  the  Atlantic  ooaaa  and  ifas 

NOTTELN,  town,  Prussia,  gov.   Munster,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  seems  to  have  escaped 

prov.  Westphalia ;   lOntW. of  Monster.    JPop.  such  a  catastrophe;  while  a  apAoe  of  aesrk 

3000.  100  miles  in  length  and  upwards  of  40  ia  breadtfa 

NOTTINGHAM,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S.,  has  been  swallowed  up  in  the  vortea.    The  hu- 

Burlington  co..  New  Jer^.    Pop.  3900.  boura  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  number,  capacity,  sad 

NOTTON,  township,  England,  par.  Royston,  aafetv,  are  unparalleled  in  any  other  parted  the 

lower  div.  wapentake  of  Staincross,  co.  York,  world ;  between  Ualifai  and  Cape  Canseaa  are 

West  riding.     Real  prop.    £6648.    Pop.  317.  12  porta  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  the  liae, 

Bamsley  (P.  T.  172).  and  there  are  14  others  of  auflkient  depth  for 

NOUAN,  tn.  Central  France,  depart  Loire  merchantmen.     Of    15,617  square  miles,  tke 

and  Cher.  prov.  Orleans.    Pop.  1000.  superficial  contents  of  Nova  Scotia,  one-third  ii 

NOUFFIE,  or  Nrvva,  kingdom  of  Central  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  lakes  of  vanoa» 

Africa.    See  Nyvvb.  shapes  and  siaes,  so  spread  oat  that  there  is  bo 

NOUVION,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  depart  Aisne,  point  in  the  province  30  rollea  from  navigsMe 

prov.  Isle  de  Franca ;  13  m.  NW.  of  Vervins,  water.    The  surfuoe  is  undulating,  there  beiag 

Pop.  2r>00.  scarcely  BM>re  than  half  a  mile  at  a  time  of  level 

NOUZILLE,orN«i8iu.B,tn.  Central  France,  ground,    but  the  elevation    is  inconsideiaUei 
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Thtfd  is  a  range  of  high  lands  on  the  \V.  coast,  and  varied.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  at  the 
between  St.  Mary^  Bay  and  Argyle,  and  another  month  of  this  river  is  about  50  feet.  1'he  Anna- 
more  ettended  and  lofty  on  tl^  N.  coast,  skirt-  polis  takes  its  rise  in  the  Aylesford  plains  in 
inr  the  Bay  of  Fnndy,  between  Annapolis  and  King^s  County,  and,  after  a  long  and  serpentina 
Windsor,  or  indeed  to  the  head  of  Minas  Basin,  route,  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Bay  of 
The  Gut  of  Canseao,  or  Canso,  which  separates  Fondy,  being  previously  joined  by  the  Moose 
Nova  Scotia  from  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  Bear  rivers.  See  Annapolis,  vol.  i.  1'he 
ii  in  len|;tb,  from  Sandy  Point  to  Cape  Jack,  other  rivers  are  the  Macan,  Napan,  Gasperaux, 
aboQt  20  miles,  and  in  breadth  about  one.  The  and  Phillipe,  in  Cumberland ;  the  Charles,  St. 
harbour  of  Halifax  has  not,  perhaps,  a  superior  Mary,  Musquodobit,  Little  Indian,  Antigonish, 
in  any  put  of  the  world.  See  Hamvax.  A  Salmon,  and  John  rivers,  in  the  B.  part  of  the 
rreat  variety  of  rocks  present  themselves  in  province ;  the  Liverpool,  Stormont,  Sable,  Jor- 
nova  Scotia,  but  granite,  trap,  and  clay  slate  dan,  Clyde,  Shelbume,  Tusket,  Salmon,  and 
predominate.  Greywacke  and  greywacke-slate  Sissiboo,  in  the  SW.  of  the  colony, 
eitend  along  both' shores  of  Chedabocto  Bay,  When  first  discovered,  Nova  Scotia,  as  well  as 
in  which  are  found  beds  of  limestone  and  nu-  other  parts  of  America,  was  inhabited  by  Indians. 
melons  species  of  specular  iron  ore.  Connected  The  two  principal  tribes  are  the  Mio-macs  and 
with  carboniferons  limestone  are  the  valuable  Richibnctoos.  But  the  wars  between  the  rival 
boal-flelds  of  Nova  Scotia,  which,  together  with  contestors  for  the  possession  of  Nova  Scotia,  the 
thoie  of  Cape  Breton  (now  working),  afford  introduction  of  the  smallpox,  and,  above  all. 
soffident  of  this  important  mineral  to^  supply  the  maddening  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  have 
the  whole  continent  of  America.  Varieties  of  swept  off  nearly  every  Indian  from  the  face  of 
iron,  copper,  and  lead''ores,  are  abundant.  The  the  country.  In  1827  the  number  of  inhabitants 
soil  is  of  various  qualities ;  there  are  extensive  was  estimated  at  82,1.53  whites,  2760  blacks ; 
alluvial  tracts  producing  as  rich  crops  as  any  total,  84,913.  The  foregoing  is  exclusive  of 
soil  in  England  would  do;  some  of  the  uplands  king's  troops,  which  amounted,  in  1817,  to 
are  sandy  and  poor,  while,  singular  enough,  the  1302 :  it  is  also  exclusive  of  Cape  Breton  Isle, 
tops  of  the  hills  are  productive  to  a  high  degree,  containing,  in  1827,  30,000.  The  territorial  dis- 
On  the  8.  coast  the  land  is  so  rocky  as  to  he  tribution  of  the  Nova  Scotia  government  is, 
diiBcoHof  cultivation,  but  when  the  stones  are-  1.  Eastern  division;  2.  Middle;  3.  Western; 
removed  excellent  crops  are  yielded :  the  banks  4.  Halifax ;  5.  Cape  Breton  :  there  are  ten 
of  rivers  and  the  heads  of  bays,  on  the  N.  coast,  counties,  some  of  which  are  again  subdivided 
afford  many  fine  fertile  tracts.  into  districts    and    townships,    for    the    more 

The  climate  has  been  represented  as  very    convenient  administration  of  justice.    In    Ha- 
severe,  bat  according  to  a  recent  and  more  cor-    iifax  county,  there    are    Halifax,   Dartmouth, 
rect  acconnt,  the  temperature  is  milder  in  winter    Preston,  and   Lawrence  Town,  Truro,  Onslow, 
and  die  heat  less  intense  in  summer  than  is  the    Londonderry,  Pictou,  Egerton,  and  Maxwelton. 
case  at  Quebec;  the  air  is  highly  salubrious.    In  Lunenbufy  ooanty ;  Chester,  Lunenburg,  and 
The  summer  heat  is  moderate  and  regular,  with    Dublin.     In    Quemi^a  County:    Liverpool.      In 
a  soft  SW.  wind,  changing  materially  on  any    SHelbume  county :   Shelburne,  Yarmouth,  Bar- 
inclination  N.  or  B.  of  that  point :  the  autumn  is    rington,  Argyle,    and   Pubnico.      In   AnnapnUt 
a  delicious  season,  and  there  is  seldom  any    county :    Digby,    Clements,   Clare,    Annapolis, 
severe  wbather    until    the  end  of   December.    Granville,    and    Wilmot.      In    Kin^*   Covnty : 
Frost  binds  the  earth  from  Christmas  to  April,    Aylesworth,  Cornwallis,  Horton,  and  Sherbrooke. 
with  almost  invariably  an  intervening  thaw  in    In  Cumber/and  county :  Wallace,  Amherst,  and 
January.     The  heaviest  fall  of  snow  is  in  Fe-    Pamborough.      In    Hants   county  :    Falmouth, 
bruary,  during  the  predominance  of  the  NW.    Windsor,  fitawdon,  Kempt,  Douglas,  and  New- 
wind.     Rain  Mis  most  frequently  in  spring  and    port.      In   Syttney  county  :    St   Mary's,  Guys* 
Autumn,  sRid  a  fog  prevails  on  the  ft.  shore,  near    tx>rough,  Manchester,  Wilmot,  and  Dorchester, 
the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  but  does  not    or  Antigonish.    The  naval  capital  of  British 
extend   far  inland.     As  the  country  becomes    North  America  is  Halifax,  which  see. 
cleared  the  climate  is  generally  becoming  milder.        Nova  Scotia  is  governed  somewhat  after  the 
The  two  largest  rivers  in  the  province  are  the    same  manner  as  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  by 
Shnbneccadie  and  the  Annapolis;  the  former    a  governor,  council,  and   bouse  of   assembly, 
takes  its  rise  in  the  lakes  of  the  same  name  in    The  president  of  the  council  is  the  chief  justice 
the  county  of  Halifax,  and,  after  a  rapid  and    of  the  province ;  the  next  in  station  is  the  bishop, 
ctrcoitooa  course,  the  length  of  which  has  not    and  there  are  ten  other  members.    The  House 
vet  been  accurately  ascertained,  it  disembogues    of  Assembly  contains  40  members,  each  of  the 
in  the  Bay  of  Minas,  which  receives  the  waters    ten  counties  returning  two,  except  the  county  of 
of  ten  other  rivers,  vis.  the  Cornwallis,  North     Halifax,  which  returns  four,  and  the  town  of 
river,  Salmon,  Canar,  Gasperaux,  Kennet-eook,     Halifax  two.    The  following  towns  return  each 
Cockroegun.  Petit,  St.  Croix,  and  Avon.    The    a  member  to  the  provincial  parliament :  Truro, 
Shubneocadie,  in  conjunction  with  the  lakes,    Onslow,    Londonderry,    Annapolis,    Granville, 
forms  a  chain  of  water  commonication,  with  the    Digby,    Lunenburg,   Amherst,    Horton,   Corn- 
exception  of  two  or  three  portages,  between  Ha-     wallis,  Windsor,  Falmouth,  Barrington,  Liver- 
lifox  and  the  Bay  of  Minas ;  to  improve  the  navi-    pool,  Newport.  Shelburne,  and  Yarmouth.    The 
gation  of  this  natural  connexion  was  the  object    laws  are  administered   by  a  court  of  Kini^'s 
of  the  canal  named    the  Shubneccadie,  which     Bench  and  district  courts,  as  in  Canada.    The 
is  navigable  for  large  vessels  a  long  way  into  the    law  enacts  that  every  male,  from  16  to  60.  shall 
interior,  and  contains  on  its  banks  inexhaustible    be  enrolled    as   a  militia-man.   excepting  the 
quantities  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  lime,  together    members  of  the  le<rislature,  lawyers,  magistrates, 
with  extensive   groves   of   fine  timber.     The    surgeons,  and  ofiicers  of  the  civil  and  military 
scBoery  diroughout  its  ooune  is  very  picturesque    departments.     Every  regiment,  if  capable,  is 
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divided  into  battalions,  which  consiftt  of  not  lean  banditti,  with  which  the  province  thttii  awarmcd. 
than  30.  nor  more  than  60  men ;  and  the  whole  It  wai,  in  consequence,  atonned  by  a  detach- 
are  under  the  toperintendenoe  of  military  in-  ment  under  major  Pittman,  commanding  the 
ipecting  field  officers,  who  review  them  on  the  nisam*s  regular  mfantry  in  Berar,  and  captured, 
days  of  regimental  meeting.  The  number  of  after  a  desperate  resistance.  The  nurisoB 
enrolled  militia  amounted,  at  the  last  census,  amounted  to  600  men,  mostly  Arabs,  of  whom 
to  21,899.  not  above  20  remained  unhurt:  439  bodies  were 

The  value  of  the  Nova  Scotia  trade  to  Eng^  buried  the  next  day.  It  had  been  fortified  by  an 
land  and  to  her  colonies,  in  1831,  was  as  fol-  Armenian  who  had  acquired  some  knowledge 
lows  :— imports,  £1,529,910 ;  exports,  £901,070.  of  the  European  system  of  fortification. 
In  1833  it  was :  imports,  £1,033,660  ;  exports,  NOWE  MIASTO,  tn.  Poland,  on  river  Pilica; 
£887,367.  The  cholera  had  an  extraordinary  42  m.  saw.  of  Warsaw.  P6p.  1000. 
influence  in  checking  the  trade  of  the  North  NOYERS,  tn.  SB.  of  France,  depart.  Lower 
American  colonies  during  the  years  1832  and  Alps,  prov.  Provence  ;  5  m.  w.  of  Sisteron. 
1833.    The  imports  of  Nova  Scotia  consist  prin-     Pop.  1000. 

cipally  of  British  manufactures,  and  spirits,  NUBIA,  extensive  country  of  Africa.  See 
su^r,  coCfee,  wines,  &c.,  from  the  colonies.  Its  vol.  iv.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  Ethiopia, 
pimcipal  articles  Df  export  are  fish,  timber,  beef,  which  term  was  applied  in  a  peculiar  sense  to 
pork,  flour,  grindstone,  and  gypsum.  the  region  of  the  Upper  Nile.    For  some  cento- 

The  established  church  is  Episcopalian :  the  ries  after  the  Saracens  and  Turks  enjmd  pos- 
number  of  people  of  different  religions  at  the  session  of  Egypt,  Nubia  continued  a  Christian 
last  census,  exclusive  of  Cape  Breton,  was :—  country,  though  it  has  since,  by  some  unknown 
Church  of  England,  28,659;  Church  of  Scotland,  agency,  become  Mahometan.  This  independ- 
37,227 ;  Church  of  Rome,  20,401 ;  of  Methodists,  ence,  however,  has  been,  perhi^,  a  misfortune 
9408 ;  Baptists,  19,790 ;  Lutherans,  2968 ;  Dis-  to  Nubia,  since  it  has  prevented  it  from  receiving 
senters  from  the  Established  Church,  4417;  any  of  the  improvements  introduced  by  the  great 
Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  405 ;  conquering  nations.  Split  into  a  number  of 
Quakers,  158;  Jews,  3;  Universal ists,  51 ;  San-  insignificant  states,  it  has  lost  all  its  early  civili- 
dimanians,  23;  Swed^nborgians,  3 ;  Antinomians,  aation,  and  its  population  was  abandoned,  either 
9;  Unitarians,  4;  Doubtful,  313.  The  E«ta-  to  lawless  independence,  or  to  the  brutal  tyranny 
blished  Church  is  under  the  management  of  a  of  arbitrary  chiefs.  Like  Egypt,  Nubia  owes  its 
bishop,  archdeacon,  and  32  clergymen ;  of  the  exemption  from  the  character  of  complete  desert 
Church  of  Scotland  there  are  12  ministers ;  of  entirely  to  the  Nile,  which  holds  through  it  a 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  bishop  and  14  course  of  nearly  1000  miles  in  direct  distance^ 
priests :  there  are  19  Wesleyan,  and  3ii6  Baptist  without  including  its  long  bend  round  Doogola. 
missionaries.  About  50,000  acres  of  land  have  That  great  liver,  however,  diffuses  its  waters  to 
been  granted  for  the  support  of  religion  and  Nubia  in  much  more  scantv  portions.  Being 
schools :  the  provincial  legislature,  as  also  many    everywhere  hemmed  in  by  high  oanks  and  rocks, 

}>rivate  individuals,  have  made  strenuous  efforts  it  cannot  even,  without  some  artificial  aid,  be 
or  promoting  the  blessings  of  education.  By  made  to  inundate  in  general  more  than  a  mile 
an  act  passed  in  1811,  any  settlement  consisting  in  breadth  upon  one  side.  The  country  forms, 
of  30  families,  raising  a  sum  of  not  less  than  therefore,  a  narrow  belt  of  immense  length, 
£50,  by  assessment,  after  the  manner  of  poor-  through  the  endless  desert,  stretching  eastward 
rates,  is  entitled  to  £25  from  the  treasury  of  to  the  Nile,  and  to  the  westward  lost  in  the  wide 
the  province,  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  and  unknown  wastes  of  interior  Africa.  On  this 
or  schools.  The  number  of  schools  was  420,  account  it  has  recently  been  visited  by  travellers, 
and  scholars,  11,771.  Nova  Scotia  is  said  to  be  M.  Linant,  in  his  recent  voyage  up  the  Bahr  el 
making  rapid  progress  in  social  wealth  and  Abiad,  could  obtain  but  little^  information,  and 
happiness;  it  is  no  longer  dependent  on  other  that  of  a  vague  character,  in  renrd  to  that 
countries  for  provisions,  which  are  now  indeed  branch  of  the  Nile  which  traverses  Nubia.  See 
become  an  article  of  export;  its  fisheries,  to  Bakr  bl  Abiad.  The  range  of  cultivation  in 
which  due  attention  is  now  being  paid,  contain  Nubia  is  extremely  limited.  The  dhourra,  no- 
inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth ;  while  its  mines  ticed  as  the  produce  of  the  more  arid  Egyptian 
of  coal  and  iron  afford  boundless  streams  of  soils,  is  almost  the  only  grain  of  Nubia;  tfaoi^h 
wealth.  sometimes  the  pjeople  raise  an  after  crop  of 

NOVl,  town,  Austria,  prov.  Illyria,  on  the  barley,  or  lentils. '  Sheep  are  fed  on  the  tracts 
Adriatic;  25  m.  SB.  of  Fiume.  It  is  the  residence  unfit  for  grain,  but  igre  by  no  means  abundant, 
of  the  bishop  of  Zenr.     Pop.  1400.  Camels  are  numerous  in  the  trading'  towos  ; 

NOVION  PORCIEN,  town,  nb.  of  France,  but  horses  are  only  maintained  bv  the  chiefs, 
depart.  Ardennes,  prov.  Champagne;  6  m.  N.  of  and  for  military  purposes.  The  Nubians  have 
Retbel.     Pop.  1100.  scarcely  any  manufacture  which  can  be  termed 

NOVOI  OSKOL,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov.  national.  The  women  make  coarse  woollen 
Kursk ;  90  m.  8B.  of  Kursk.    Pop.  8900.  and  cotton  cloths,  mats  of  date  canes,  and  tiie 

NOVOMIRGOROD,  tn.  aw.  of  European    necessary  implements  for  cooking. 
Russia,  gov.  Cherson,  on  the  Siniucha ;  160  m.        Our  acquaintance  with  the  aoology  of  Nubia 
NNW.  of  Cherson.    Pop.  2400.  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  recent  discoveries  of 

NOWAGHUR,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Gund-  M.  Rttppell.  Wild  dogs  and  foxes  appear  to  be 
wana,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Hatsoo  numerous,  as  M.  Rttppell  has  discovered  no  less 
with  the  Mahanuddy ;  110  m.  8W.  from  Sumb-  than  four  new  species.  The  variegated  fox-dog 
hulpoor.     Lat.  20.  49.  N.    Long.  82.  43.  B.  is  ochre-coH>ured,  the  fur  thick,  and  vari^ated 

NOWAH,  fortress,  Hindoostan,  prov.  Berai;  with  blackish ;  it  was  discovered  both  in  Nubia 
20  m.  NB.  bf  Nandere.  In  1818  it  was  occupied  and  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  lives  in  the  deserts, 
by  Nowsttjee  Naik,  the  chief  of  a  refractory    but  docs  not  burrow.    The  Nubian  dog,  or  aiore 
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DTOperly  wolf,  is  licht  flr^»  marked  with  m  few  already  noticed,  another  of  the  aame  ^dub,  the 
olaek  tpoti  oo  the  bacl^  while  the  tail  is  entirely  otis  Arabii  of  Liniueus,  is  found  in  iCordofan. 
black.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  wolf  of  Egypt,  Partridges  and  quails  are  mentioned  by  former 
ai  well  as  of  Nubia,  where  it  nevertheless  ap-  travellers ;  among  the  first  is  a  new  species,  dis- 
pears  to  be  rare.  A  third  species,  the  Kordofan  covered  by  Messrs.  Denham  and  Clappcrton,  and 
ibz,  principally  occurs  in  the  deserts  bearing  justly  named  to  commemorate  the  latter. 
tet  name,  aod  in  those  of  Nubia;  it  is  nearly  Beine  the  only  practicable  line-  through  the 
related  to  the  fennic,  which  it  resembles  in  its  desert,  Nubia  forms  the  medium  of  communica- 
buTowing  habits,  and  is  probably  the  fox-tike  tion  for  Arabia  and  l^pt  with  the  vast  regions 
animal  represented  on  the  monuments  of  andoit  of  Central  Africa.  Cotton  goods,  toys,  arms, 
Egypt.  Lastly,  the  pale  fox  is  entirely  of  a  and  a  variety  of  trifling  articles,  are  carried  to 
li^t  yellowish  grey,  with  a  bushy  tail,  tipped  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  ivory,  but  chiefly  for 
with  black ;  it  is  only  found  in  the  provinces  of  slaves.  These  are  purchased  from  Darfoor  or 
Kordofan  and  Darfour.  lliat  grotesque  and  Kordofan,  where  they  are  obtained  by  war  or 
rare  animal,  the  fennic,  first  described  by  Bruce  mere  slave-bunting,  from  the  still  more  savage 
as  inhabiting  Abyssinia,  was  also  discovered  bv  countries  in  their  vicinity.  This  is  almost  en- 
M.  Rttppell  .m  the  neighbourhood  of  Ambukof,  tirely  a  transit  trade ;  for  though  a  considerable 
and  in  the  desert  of  Korti,  where  they  live  in  number  is  kept  by  the  great  in  Dongola,  Me-: 
holes,  dug  by  themselves,  and  not  on  trees,  as  rawe,  Sennaar,  &c,  by  much  the  larger  propor- 
has  been  asserted  by  Bruce.  Respecting  the  tbn  is  sent  across  the  deserts  to  Egypt,  or  by 
ooioom,  M.  Rttppell's  researches  have  furnished  Suakiro  to  Arabia.  The  chief  seats  of  this  traffic 
us  with  some  rery  singular  information ;  while  are  Mahass,  Dongola,  and  particularlv  Shendi, 
hb  observations  on  the  structure  of  the  horns  in  which  last  Burckhardt  supposes  that  5000 
of  the  giraffe  prove  at  least  that  the  existence  of  slaves  are  annually  exposed  for  sale.  The  slav^ 
a  quadruped  IriLe  the  supposed  unicorn,  furnished  from  11  to  14  or  15  years  of  age  are  the  most 
only  widi  a  frontal  horn,  is  at  least  neither  im-  valued,  and  bring  15  or  16  dollars.  Above  that 
pOMible  nor  contrary  to  nature.  Oar  traveller  age  they  are  considered  intractable,  and  rarely  • 
obtained  some  informatbn  on  this  much  debated  sell  for  more  than  eight  or  ten.  The  inhabitants 
subject  in  Kordofiin,  where  the  unicorn  was  said  of  this  extensive  line  of  territory  consut  of  two 
to  l>e  known,  and  to  bear  the  name  of  Nillekma.  leading  races,  the  proper  Nubians,  called  Ber- 
Fersons  of  various  conditions  agreed  in  the  state-  bers,  or  Barabers,  and  the  negroes  ;  the  latter 
ment  that  the  Nillekma  was  of  a  reddbh  colour,  inhabit  the  banks  b^ond  Dongola  and  the  still 
equal  in  size  to  a  small  horse,  slender  as  the  more  southerly  kingdom  of  Sennaar.  The  Nu- 
gaselle  in  its  shape,  and  famished  with  a  long,  bians  are  in  a  very  rude  state,  and  are  scarcely 
slender,  straight  horn  in  the  male,  which  was  acquainted  with  any  of  the  arts  and  improve^ 
wearing  in  the  female ;  some  added,  that  its  ments  of  civilized  society.  Many  of  them,  even 
hoofs  w«re  divided,  while  others  declared  they  a  little  above  Egypt,  were  found  by  Belzoni  ab- 
were  entire.  Aocoiding  to  these  statements,  this  solntely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money.  Like 
animal  inhabits  the  deserts  to  the  s.  of  Kordofan,  savages,  they  prized  looking-glasses  and  shining 
b  uncommonly  fleet,  and  only  occasionally  vbits  toys  more  highly  than  articles  of  real  vfilue. 
the  Kaldagi  slave  Mountain,  on  the  borders  of  Their  houses  are  roughly  built,  either  of  mud  or 
tfab  province.  The  most  beautiful  antelopes  loose  stones ;  in  the  former  case,  they  are  roofed 
of  Nubia  are  those  named  the  mountain,  the  with  leaves  of  the  date  tree.  A  cap  of  linen  or 
addax,  or  white,  and  the  dama,  or  swift  antelope,  cloth,  and  a  woollen  mantle,  or  cotton  shirt. 
The  first  inhabits  the  neighbourhood  of  Fazogl,  form  all  the  attire  which  b  considered  necessary, 
on  the  White  Nile.  The  elegant  white  antelope  In  the  small  and  secluded  villages,  the  inhabit- 
b  very  rare,  being  found  only  in  certain  parts  ants  of  which  are  employed  in  agriculture,  a 
of  the  desert  to  the  8.  of  AmbukQl,  where  it  lives  primitive  simplicity  of  manners  appears  to  pre- 
in  small  herds ;  it  b  so  exceedingly  fleet,  that  vail,  and  many  who  go  tp  act  as  porters  in 
even  the  best  Arabian  horses  have  much  diffi-  the  cities  of  EJgypt  are  considered  remarkably 
cult;  in  keeping  pace  with  it.    The  dama,  from    honest. 

the  great  length  of  its  legs,  would  seem  to  In  its  course  through  tbb  country  the  Nile 
possess  the  same  celerity  of  motion.  The  north-  flows  between  rocks,  which  either  overhang  its 
era  giraffe,  or  camelopardalb  of  the  ancients,  stream,  or  leave  room  only  for  little  patches  of 
has  been  seen  by  M.  Rttppell  in  small  herds  in  cultivation ;  and  the  modern  inhabitants  are  poor 
all  the  desert  steppes  8.  of  Simrie,  is  plentiful  and  rude.  The  banks,  however,  as  in  Egypt, 
St  Darfour,  and  is  even  found  to  the  B.  of  the  are  diversified  at  short  intervals  with  ancient 
Bahr  el  Asrek.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thb  monuments  of  a  grand  and  striking  character, 
b  a  distinct  species  from  the  giraffe  of  Southern  Instead  of  being  composed  of  masonry,  they  are 
Africa.  Several  interesting  birds  appear  to  be  in  many  and  the  most  remarkable  instances  cut 
peculiar  to  thb  kingdom,  or,  at  least,  not  hither-  out  of  the  solid  rock.  At  Kalabshe,  in  this 
to  known  as  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa,  portion  of  Egypt,  is  a  Nubian  temple  on  a 
Among  those  most  deserving  notice,  are  the  great  scale,  llie  propylon  b  120  feet  long,  and 
birds  discovered  by  Mr.  BurclMll  in  the  southern  50  feet  high ;  but  the  portico  b  entirely  wanting, 
regions  of  Africa.  The  red-throated  shrike,  a  and  its  destruction  seems  to  have  been  effected 
new  species,  not  verv  unlike  the  Barbary  shrike,  by  violence,  as  the  remaining  parts  are  in  good 
The  otb  Nuba,  or  Nubian  bustard,  is  likewise  preservation,  particularly  the  colours.  After 
a  new  acqubition,  and  seems  peculiar  to  the  passing  Gsrba  Dendoor,  they  came  to  Gyrshe, 
deserts  of  tropical  Africa.  By  the  discovery  of  or  Guerfeh  Hassan,  which  presents  the  first 
a  new  parrot  in  Kordofan,  M.  Rttppell  has  ascer-  specimen  of  the  excavated  temples  of  Ethiopia, 
tained  the  most  northern  range  of  thb .  family  The  greater  part  of  it  has  been  hewn  c  ut  of  a 
ia  the  Old  World.  Birds  are  not  deficient  in  perpendicular  rock.  The  entrance  b  adorned 
these  arid  wastes ;  besides  the  Nubian  bustard,    not  only  with  large  columns,  but  with  thi^se 
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colossal  statues,  18  feet  higph,  the  workmanship  rag^a,  or  New  Dongola.  This  last  name  vas 
of  which  appeared  to  Belzooi  to  display  the  given  to  it  by  the  mamelukes,  who,  duriof  their 
mere  infancy  of  the  art.  Dehr,  or  Derri,  reo-  temporary  occupation  of  this  country,  made  it 
koned  the  capital  of  Lower  Nubia,  about  130  their  capital.  Merawe,  supposed  to  be  the 
miles  above  Syene,  possesses  little  either  of  ei-  ancient  Meroe.  capital  of  the  Sbeyg^a,  is  situated 
tent  or  eleeance ;  the  houses,  which,  with  the  on  the  Nile.  The  modern  town  is  large,  beii^ 
eiception  of  a.  few  belonging  to  the  chiefi),  rarely  supposed  to  contain  about  10,000  inhabitants ;  but 
exceed  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  are  built  of  mud  the  houses  are  built  of  mud,  and  the  streets  are 
and  stones  intermingled.  The  country  above  long  and  gloomy.  Initsvicinity,however,  tssiui 
presents  little  of  interest;  rude  villages,  or  date  ated  a  range  of  the  grandest  monuments  wluich 
plantations  are  seen  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  Ethiopia  can  buast.  A  lofty  emineDce,  called 
total  barrenness  on  the  western.  About  50  miles  Djebel  el  Berkel,  or  the  Holy  Mountain,  pre- 
above  Dehr  appears  the  grandest  monument  of  seots,  partly  cut  out  of  its  rocks,  partly  built 
Nubia, /6i»<tm^,  whose  excavated  chambers  rival  along  its  sides,  seven  or  eight  temples,  tite 
the  proudest  boasts  of  Thebes  and  Tentyra.  This  largest  of  which  may  rival  the  most  magnificest 
t<»mple  is  cut  out  of  a  solid  rock,  rising  perpen-  monuments  of  Egypt.  It  is  450  feet  long,  by 
dicularly  about  600  feet  from  the  Nile.  The  159  wide,  and  the  principal  interior  chambtf 
entrance,  however,  when  first  visited  by  Burck-  174  feet  by  111.  Sculptures  and  hieroglyphic, 
hardt,  was  choked  up  with  such  immense  masses  ^f  a  religious  import,  cover  the  walls  in  equal 
of  sand,  that  all  idea  of  penetrating  seemed  out  profusion  as  in  E^^ypt  Considerable  skill  seems 
of  the  question.  Belzoni,  by  almost  unexampled  to  be  displayed  in  some  of  the  workoaa2isbip ; 
exertion  and  perseverance,  succeeded  in  clearing  though  other  parts  of  it  are  inferior, 
away  the  obstacles,  and  found  the  interior  truly  Near  these  -  temples  are  17  pyramids,  of  no 
magnificent.  With  Ibsambul  terminate  the  remarkable  dimensions ;  but  at  El  Belial,  on 
ancient  monuments  belonging  to  that  part  of  the  opposite  aide  of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of 
Nubia  which  borders  on  E^pt.  Above,  at  the  seven  miles,  there  is  a  very  magnificent  range, 
•distance  of  a  day's  «ail  and  a  half,  is  Eshke,  the  though  still  decidedly  inferior  to  the  Egyptian 
residence  of  a  cacheff ;  another  day's  sail  leads  structures.  Beyond  tlie  head  of  the  brandi,  the 
to  Wady  Haifa,  the  second' cataract  of  the  Nile.  Nile  is  joined  by  its  great  tributary,  theTacaxie, 
See  Nij,B,  vol.  iv.  It  is  formed  by  several  thou-  which  has  flowed  through  Abyssinia.  A  Berber 
sand  rocky  islands,  through  which  the  Nile  papulation  again  appears;  and  the  name  of 
dashes  amid  clouds  of  foam,  and  is  whirled  and  Berb^  is  even  given  to  a  succession  of  four 
tossed  in  perpetual  eddies.  The  rocks  consist,  laige  villages  situated  along  the  river.  Further 
not  of  granite,  but  of  a  species  of  black  marble;  up  the  Nile  is  Shendi,  or  ('bendi,  a  town  still 
and  the  islets,  being  covered  with  patches  of  subject  to  the  Arabs,  which  Mr.  Bruce  found  io 
verdure,  and  several  even  inhabited,  produce  a  a  state  of  decay,  and  not  containing  above  i50 
picturesque  efliiect,  and  relieve  that  aspect  of  ex-  mod  houses:  but  when  Burckhardt  visited  it 
treme  desolation,  which  characterixes  the  scenery  a  protecting  government  had  again  rendered  it 
of  the  first  cataract.  the  emporium  of  the  trade  with  Central  Africa ; 
The  territory  of  Mahass  may  be  deso'ibed  in  .  particularly  that  in  slaves,  of  whom  about  5000 
a  manner  nearly  similar  ;  and  the  rude  and  are  supposed  to  be  sold  in  the  markets  of 
violent  character' of  its  chief  obliged  Burckhardt  Shendi.  Near  this  place  is  a  range  of  mono- 
here  to  terminate  his  career  of  Nubian  discovery,  meats,  the  existence  of  which  was  reported  to 
Majestic  ruins,  however,  continue  to  be  scattereid  Bruce,  and  which  were  lately  visited  and  ei- 
along  the  bank,  among  which  pre-eminent  beauty  amined  by  M.  Caiinaud.  They  consist  of  40 
is  displayed  by  the  temple  of  Soleb.  Wady  el  pyramids,  and  a  temple,  of  which  few  traces 
Had-jar  and  Sukkot  are  rude  and  sterile  terri-  remain,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  about 
tories,  in  which  the  range  of  culture  scarcely  280  feet  in  length :  the  largest  pyramid  is  87  feet 
extends  beyond  the  immediate  banks  of  the  Nile,  high.  Soon  after  leaving  Shendi,  the  territory 
and  the  poor  villages,  when  not  under  the  do-  of  Sennaar  begins ;  but  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
minion  of  Egypt,  are  ruled  over  and  oppressed  are  still  sandy  and  barren,  diversified  only  by 
by  a  succession  of  turbulent  little  chieftains,  occasional  woods  and  cultivation.  See  Sbknaar. 
They  contain,  however,  the  temples  of  Semneh  To  the  8.  of  Sennaar  is  Faxuelo,  a  hilly  territory, 
and  Amarah,  the  remains  of  which  possess  con-  forming  a  province  of  the  former  country,  though 
siderable  beauty.  From  Dar  Mahass  the  tra-  still  governed  by  its  own  prince.  Beyond  it 
veller  enters  the  territory  of  Dongola.  The  extends  a  vast  range  of  mountainous  districts, 
vicinity  of  the  river  continues  to  present  the  called  Dyre,  and  Tegala,  or  Taggula.  It  is 
aspect  of  a  narrow  belt  of  cultivated  land,  nearly  independent;  but  the  wild  inhabitants 
rencued  from  the  surrounding  desolation  ;  but  are  hunted  and  carried  oflf  as  slaves  to  Sennaar, 
this  belt,  hitherto  on  the  eastern,  is  now  on  the  where,  however,  they  are  well  treated,  and  em- 
western  bank.  Dongola,  besides,  presents  tracts  ployed  even  as  troops,  to  keep  in  subjection  the 
of  more  brilliant  fertility  and  beauty  than  any  Arab  inhabitants.  To  the  W.,  along  the  Bahr 
part  of  Lower  Nubia.  High  granite  roclcs  in-  el  Abiad,  dwell  the  Shilluk  negroes,  who  ooo- 
close  the  green  and  cultivated  valley  of  Jarg^,  <^uered  Sennaar  in  1504,  and  now  assume  the 
which  flourishes  in  freshness  and  fertility  in  the  title  of  funge,  or  lords.  El  Aioi,  or  Alais,  their 
bosom  of  the  wildest  waste.  Below  is  the  large  capital,  seems  merely  to  consist  of  a  tract  of 
island  of  Argo,  a  spot  of  peculiar  and  striking  country  formed  into  islands  by  branches  of  the 
fertility,  forming,  in  the  bosom  of  the  desert,  the  Bahr  el  Abiad.  and  densely  peopled, 
most  luxuriant  natural  garden.  The  air  is  full  The  Nile,  particularly  between  Berber  and 
of  fragrance,  and  the  palm  trees  ate  rendered  Dongola,  has  a  winding  course,  the  following  of 
melodious  by  the  song  of  numberless  birds,  which  wuu Id  render  the  commercial  route  to 
among  whose  notes  that  of  the  dove  is  predo-  Egypt  very  circuitous.  The  caravans,  therefore, 
minant.    About  ten  miles  above  Argo  is  Ma-  have  struck  a  route  across  tracts  where,  for 
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maoj  hundred  miles,  no  human  habitation  is  internal  commotion,  had  become  impoverished 

to  be  seen,  and  only  a  few  bands  of  predatory  and  an  annoyance  to  the  neighbouring  country. 

Arabs  procure  for  their  flocks  a  scanty  herbage.  In  1819  a  complete  settlement  of  this  disturbcMl 

The  eastern  route  from  Berber  to  Syene,  forming  principality  was  made  by  captain  flenley,  when 

a  line  of  about  500  miles,  has  been  travelled  by  the  gross  revenue  amounted  to  60,000  rupees 

Bruce  and  by  Burckhardt,  and  by  both  without  per  annum. 

meeting  m  human  being.     It  does  not  present,  NUSLAU,  or  Nosislau,  tn.  Austrian  states, 
however,  unvaried  plains  of  sand,   like  those  prov.  Moravia;  14  m.  8.  of  Bronn.     Pop.  1000. 
which  constitute  the  western  deserts  of  Africa.  NUSSDORF,  vil.  and  par.  Lower  Austria,  on 
It  contains  mountains,  some  1000  feet  high,  and  the  Danube;  4  m.  N.  of  Vienna.    Pop.  2000. 
interspersed  with  wadys,  or  valleys,  affording  a  NUSSERABAD,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Ben- 
supply  of  water,  supporting  some  trees,  shrubs,  gal,  dist.  Mymunsingh,  of  which  it  is  the  capital ; 
and  grass.     Many  da}'s*  journey  elapse  without  71  m.  NbB.  from  the  city  of  Dacca.    Lat.  24. 
travellers  having  an  opportunity  of  filling  their  26.  n.     Long.  90.  0.  s.     It  is  situated  on  the 
bat^  with  water.    Its  aspect  is  extremely  rugged ;  W.  side  of  the  river  Brahmaputra.     In  1819  it 
the  western  desert  appears  much  more  desolate,  was  the  residence  of  the  judge,  collector,  and 
Travellers,  indeed,  after  their  departure  from  other  civil  functionaries  of  the  district. 
Sbut,  are  refreshed  at  Charje,  or  the  Great  NUTHILL,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Burstwick, 
Oasis;  but,  having  quitted  its  limits,  find  nothing  8.  div.  wapentake  of  Holderness,  co.  York,  E. 
but  an  unvaried  waste  of  sand.    Even  the  wells,  riding.     Pop.  with  par.     Hull  (P.  T.  174). 
which  occur  only  at  a  wide  distance,  and  of  which  NYEKIOBING,  tn.  Denmark,  in  the  island 
the  principal  are  at  Sheb,  Selim6,  and  Leghea,  of  Falster,  situated  on  the  Guldborgsund ;  62  m. 
though  they  produce  a  verdure  which  relieves  8W.  of  Copenhagen.    Pop.  1100.    Lat.  54. 46.  N. 
somewhat  the  nakedness  of  the  desert,  offer  Long.  11.  51.  b. 

nothing  which  can  be  food  for  man  or  beast.  NyFFE,  or  NorFPis,  kingdom, Central  Africa, 

Another  line  of  commercial  intercourse  reaches  extending  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Niger 

across  from  the  district  of  Berber  to  the  Red  below  Boussa.    Lander,  in  his  voyage  down  the  • 

Sea ;  it  is  far  from  presenting  the  some  desert  Niger,  had   frequent  communications  with  its 

aspect  as  those  just  described.    On  the  contrary,  king,  who  treacherously  negotiated  with  another 

the  district  of  Taka,  through  which  it  passes,  is  African  monarch  to  detain  the  traveller  in  order 

famous  over  all  these  countries  for  its  extreme  to  extort  a  present  from  him.     It  is  a  very  fine 

fertility.    After  three  days'  journey  through  this  country,  occupied  by  the  most  industrious  and 

tract,  the  caravans  arrive  at  Suakin,  or  Souakio,  improved  of  all  the  negro  nations.   Their  cotton 

the  only  seaport  of  Nubia.    The  island  on  which  clotlis  are'held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and 

it  is  situated  was  seized  in  the  sixteenth  century  even  the  finest  of  those  manufactured  in  Houssa 

by  the  Turks,  who  made  it  their  maritime  capital  are  by  slaves  from  Nyff4.    It  has,  however,  of 

on  the  Red  Sea.    All  its  splendour  has  vanished  late  been  dreadfully  ravaged  by  the  Fellatahs, 

with  the  loss  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  only  a  few  who  have  made  themselves  nearly  masters  of  the 

wretched  dows  are  seen  unloading  their  cargoes  country ;  and  who,  though  mild  in  their  domestic 

by  the  side  of  some  miserable  houses.'    The  intercourse,  carry  on  war  in  the  most  desolating 

Turks  still  retain  Suakin,  though  with  so  small  and  ferocious  manner.     Rabba,  the  capital,  is 

a  force  that  they  dare  not  set  foot  on  the  main  considered,  next  to  Sackatoo,  the  largest  town  in 

land  opposite.     The  harbour  retains  a.l  its  ex-  possession  of  this  people.    See  Rabba.    KooUu 

oellencey  being  capable  of  holding  200  large,  and  Kufu,  two  towns  on  the  northern  frontier, 

besides  a  prodigious  number  of  smaller  vessels.  and  on  the  high  road  of  the  Houssa  caravans, 

NUEIL,  vil.  France,  depart  Two  Sevres,  prov.  being  protect^  by  strong  walls,  have  escaped* 

PoitoQ.     Pop-  1300.  the  desolation  of  the  late  wars,  and  are  flounsh- 

NUEIL  SOUS  PASSAVANT,  town,  W.  of  ing  seats  of  trade.  The  people  have  been  con- 
France,'  depart.  Maine  and  Loire,  prov.  Anjou,  verted  to  the  Moslem  religion,  which  has  not, 
on  the  Layon ;  18  m.  8Vr.  of  Saumur.   Pop.  20U0.  however,  introduced  that  gloomy  bigotry,  or  that 

NUMANSDORP,  vil.  kingd.  Holland,  prov.  seclusionof  the  female  sex,  which  usually  accom- 

S.  Holland;  14  m.  8.  of  Rotterdam.     Pop.  IbOO.  panies  it.     The  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  the 

NUN  DEAL,  tn.  Hindoostan^  dist.  Balaghaut ;  most  active  mercantile  agents,  going  from  market 

7  m.   NNW.   from  Cuddapah.    Lat.   id.  23.  n.  to  market,    and   acquirmg  often   considerable 

Lons:.  78.  37.  B.     A  small  river  runs  on  the  N.  wealth.     Lever,  or  Layaba,  and  Bajiebo,  are  two 

side,  and  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  water  thriving  towns  on  the  Niger;   and  the  latter, 

for  irrigation   and  other  purposes.     The  pass  being  situated  below  a  succession  of  shallows, 

between  Cummum  and   Nundeal  is  1767  feet  enjoys  an  uninterrupted  navigation  down  to  the 

above  the  level  of  the  sea.  sea.     Both  have  changed  their  site  from  the 

NUN  EN  G ERVEN,  vil.  kingd.  Holland,  prov.  eastern  to  the  western  side  of  the  river,  in  order 

North  Brabant.     Pop.  1700.  to  escape  the  ravages  of  the  Fellatahs,  but  with- 

N  UN  RIDING,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Mitford,  out  fully  attaining  that  object   The  cotton  cloths 

vr.  div.   Morpeth   ward,  co.    Nortnumberland.  of  Nyfi6  are  valued  beyond  all  others  by  the 

Pop.  37.     Morpeth  (P.  T.  288).  chiefs  and  great  men  throughout  Africa.    The 

NUN  WICK,  tnshp.   England,    pnr.   Ripon,  people  possess  also  numerous  canoes,  600  of 

wapentake  of  Claro,  co.  York,  W.  riding.     Keal  which,  being  armed  and  belonging  to  the  sove- 

prop.  £1134.    Pop.  (with  Howgrave)  38.    Ripon  reign,  enable  him  to  secure  hiM  country  against 

(P.  T.  212).  those    revolutions    which    have  desolated    the 

NUPPES,  tn.  France,  depart.  North,  prov.  neighbouring  continent.    Egga,thetownof  NyfR, 

French  Flanders.     Pop.  1200.  which  lies  furthest  down  the   Niger,   extends 

NURSING HUR,  state.  Hindoostan,  prov.  four  miles  along  its  banks,  and  has  numerous 
Malwa.     Lat.  23.  45.  N.    Long.  77.  10.  B.    It    boats  belonging  to  it.    I1ie  population  is  hal£ 

it  tributary  to  Holcar,  which,  from  misrule  and  Mahometan,  half  negro. 
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OAK  CREEK,  riv.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  which  BadeD,  principality  LeiningcD,  on  the  Nedui^ 

rans  into  the  Ohio,  a  few  miles  above  Aug^usta.  18  m.  Bbs.  of  Heidelbeiig.    Pop.  1000. 

OAKEN,  lib.  England,  par.  Codsall,  M.  div.        OBRZYCKO,   or   Obbrshko,  tn.  Pmsnan 

hund.  Seisdon,  co.  Staflford.    Pop.  271.    Wol-  Poland,  on  the  Waitha;  26  m.  NNW.  of  Powo. 

verhampton  (p.  T.  123).  Pop.  1700. 

OAKHAM,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Worcester        OBTHORPE,  ham.  England,  par.  Thnrlbjr, 

CO.,  MassachosettB ;  15  m.  WNW.  from  Worces-  wapentake  Ness,  parts  of  Kesteven,  oo.  Linooln. 

ter.     Pop.  1010.  Pop.  with  par.    Lincoln  (P.T.  132> 

OAKLAND,  CO.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Michigan        OBY  ISLE,  island.  Eastern  Sea;  length  $S 

ter.  on  Huron  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  lying  NW.  from  m.  by  11  m.  the  average  breadth.  OnthisisisDd 

Wayne,  and  w.  from  Macomb  oos.,  and  about  live  many  runaway  slaves  from  Temate,  who 

40  m.  NW.  from  Detroit.  cultivate  cloves,  which  they  sell  to  tile  Baggeaso. 

OAKLEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Croxall,  N.  It  is  claimed  by  the  saltan  of  Batchian,  who 

div.  hund.  OflSow,  ca.  Staffora.     Ac^es,  770.  has  a  pearl  fishery  on  the  coast.    The  Dutch 

Pop.  29.    Tamworth  (P.  T.  114).  formerly  had  a  small  fort  on  the  w.sideof  Obj. 

OAKLEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Muckleston,       OCCANY,  or  Okkkt,  eitra-parochial  diit 

N«  div.  hund.  Ptrehill,  co.  Stafford.    Pop.  85.  England,  upper  div.  wapentake  Claro,  co.  York, 

Drayton  in  Hales  (P.T.  153).  W.  riding.     Acres,  330.,  Pop.  25.    Knaresbo- 

OAKMERE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Delamere,  rough  (P.  T.  202). 
hund.  Eddisbury,  co.  palat.  of  Chester.    Acres,        OCCLESTONE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Mid- 
2800.    Pop.  140.  dlewich,  hund.  Nortfawich,  co.  palat.  Chester. 

OAK'S  CREEK,  riv.  North  America,  U.  S.,  Acres,  760.    Real  prop.  £1368.    Pop.  93.   Mid- 

Otsego  CO.,  New  York,  it  runs  s.  10  m.,  and  dlewich  (P.  T.  167). 
unites  with  the  Susqoehannah.  OCHELHERMSDORF,  viU   Prussia,  prof. 

OAKTHORPE,  ham.  England,  pars.  Church  Silesia,  near  Gronberg.    Pop.  1000. 
Gresley,  Measham,  and   Stretton-en-le-Fields,        OCHSENFURTH,  tn.  Germany,  kiogd.  Ba- 

partly  in  the  hund.  of  Repton  and  Gresley,  co.  varia,  on  the  Maine;  10  m.  8B.  of  Worsburg. 

Derby,  and   partly  tliat  of  West  Goscote,  cos.  Pop.  2000. 

Leicester  and  Derby.     Pop.  (with  Donisthorpe)        OCHTEVILLE,  vil.  NW.  of  Fruioe,  depart. 

757.    Ashley-de-la-Zouch  (p.  T.  1 15).  La  Manche.  prov.  Normandy ;  8  m.  BNE.  of 

OBE^-AMSTADT,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  grand  Valognes.     Pop.  1 100. 
duchy  Hesse  Darmstadt.    Pop.  14db.  OCIMIANO,  tn.  N.  of  Italy,  Sardinian  states, 

0BER-BRENNA«  or  BRsmfA,  vil.  Austrian  duchy  Montferrat,  on  the  Grana.     Pop.  1700. 
emp.,circleBitschow,kingd.Bohemia.  Pop.1400.        OCLASEER,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Gojerat; 

OBERBRONN,   tn.  NB.  of  France,  depart.  5  m.  due  8.  from  Broach,  on  the  opposite  side  of 

Upper  Rhine,  prov.  Alsace,    Pop.  1500.  the  Nerbudda  river.  Pop.  29,969.  La^  21.41.M. 

OBERDORF,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria,  Long.  73.  13.  b. 
on  the  river  Wertach ;  48  m.  sw.  of  Munich.        ODDESTON,   ham.  England,  par.  Shake^ 

Pop.  1500.  fetone,  hund.  Sparkenhoe,  co.  Leicester.    Acm, 

OBERH AUSEN,  vil.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavar  1420.    Pop.  165.    Market  Bosworth  (P.  T.  106> 
ria,  near  Augsburg.     Pop.  2000.  ODD  RODE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Astbmr, 

OBERH  AUSEN,  vil.  w.  of  Germany,  duchy  hund.  Northwich,  ca  palat.  Chester.  Acres,  33(W. 

Baden;  16  m.  B.  of  Strasburg.    Pop.  1400.  Real  prop.  £5970.    Pop.  1300.  CongletoB  (P.T. 

OBERN  BREIT,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria,  162). 
circle  Retzat,  dist.  Uffenheim.    Pop.  1100.  ODENHEIM,  tn.  W.  of  Germany,   dochj 

OBERN  BURG,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria,  Baden  ;  14  m.  a.  of  Heidelberg.    Pop.  1500^ 

on  the  Maine ;  9  m.  s.  of  Aschaffenburg.    Pop.  OdenAtim,  vil.  duchy  Baden,  near  Mahlbotgi 

1400.  Pop.  1000. 

OBERNDORF,  tn.  Hanover;  15  m.  NW.  of       ODERBERG,  tn.   Prussia,  prov.  Braadea- 

Stade.     Pop.  15U0.  burg,  on  the  Oder;  38  m.  NB.  of  Berlin.    Pop. 

OBERNDORF,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  kingd.  1600. 
Wirtemberg,  on  the  Neckar;  9  m.  NbW.  of        ODERNUEIM,  or  Gau  ODBUfHsm,  tn.  G«r- 


Rothweil.    Pop.  1200.  many,  grand  duchy  Hesse  Darmstadt,  w.  of  the 

OBERNKIRCHEN,    tn.    W.    of   Germany,  Rhine;  15  m.  s.  of  Menti.    Pop.  1 000. 

elect.  Hesse ;  5  m.  B.  of  Rinteln.     Pop.  1100.  ODERNHEIM,  or  Glam  Odbkubbim,  tn.Ger- 

OBERRODE,    tn.  w.  of   Germany,   grand  many,  prov.  of  the  Rhine,  kingd.  Bavaiia,  sito- 

duchy  Hesse  Darmstadt;  10  m.  NB.  of  Darm-  atedontheGlan;25m.  sw.of  Mentx.  Pop.  1200. 

stadt.    Pod.  1000.  ODESSA,  seaport-tn.  European  Russia.    See 

OBERSEEBACH,  vil.  nb.  of  France,  depart  vol.  iv.    In  consequence  of  the  imperial  ukase, 

Upper  Rhine,  prov.  Alsace.    Pop.  1400.  dated  the  7th  of  February,  1817,  l^  which  this 

OBERSTDORF.  tn.  Bavaria,  on  the  borders  was  declared  a  free  port,  and  the  inhabitsati 

of  the  Tyrol,  at  the  junction  of  three  streams  exempted  from  taxation  for  30  years,  its  increase 

which  form  the  Iller  ;•  76  m.  sw.  of  Munich^  has  since  that  time  been  extremely  ra|Md.    The 

Pop.  1 800.  bay  or  roadstead  is  extensive,  the  water  deep,  aod 

OBERSTEIN,  tn.  NW.  of  Germany,  on  the  the  anchora^  good.,  the  bottom  being  fine  sand 

Nahe.    Pop.  1 100.  and  gravel;  it  is,  however,  exposed  to  the  soot^ 

OB  RIG  H  EI  M,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  duchy  easterly  wind,  which  renders  tt  kaa  safe  in  wiatv* 
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The  port;  which  is  artificial,  being  formed  by  and  in  lome  yean,  require  a  larf^  supply,  which 
two  moles,  one  of  which  projects  to  a  consi-  is  furnished  partly  from  the  neighbouring  con* 
derable  distance  into  the  sea,  is  calculated  to  tinent,  and  partly  from  the  borders  of  the  Black 
contain  about  300  ships.  It  has  also  the  ad  van-  Sea.  The  importation  of  all  foreign  articles 
tage  of  deep  water.  There  is  a  convenient  into  the  Russian  dominions  on  the  Black  Sea 
lazaretto,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Marseilles.  andtheSea  of  Azoffisconfin^toOdessatTheo- 
The  want  of  fresh  water  used  to  be  the  greatest  dosia,  or  Kaffa,  and  Taganrog.  The  import  trade 
disadvantage  under  which  the  inhabitants  la-  is.  however,  of  inferior  importance  when  com- 
boured ;  but  this  has  been  obviated  by  the  con-  pared  with  the  export  trade.  The  principal 
struction  of  a  canal  which  conveys  an  abundant  articles  are  sugar  and  coffee,  dye  woods,  wine 
supply  of  water  into  the  town.  There  are  no  and  brandy,  cotton  stuffs,  spices,  cutlery,  oranges 
trees  in  the  vicinity,  which  has,  in  consequence,  &nd  lemons,  lemon  juice,  oil,  tin  and  tin  plates, 
a  bleak  and  arid  appearance.  The  lighthouse  dried  plates,  dried  fruits,  paper,  silks,  specie,  &c. 
erected  on  Cape  Fontan  is  about  6^  nautical  The  account  of  shipping  at  the  port  of  Odessa 
miles  8.  of  Odessa.  The  light,  which  formerly  in  the  year  1831  was  435  vessels  arrived,  411 
revolved,  is  now  fixed,  and  is  about  203  (Rus-  sailed.  Odessa  has  a  considerable  and  increasing 
siao)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  trade  with  Redout-Kal6,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
distance  of  1 1  leagues  B8B.  ^  8.  from  Odessa,  on  Phasis,  and  with  Trebisond  and  several  ports  on 
the  north  end  of  the  long,  narrow,  low  island  of  the  south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Tendra,  a  lighthouse  also  has  been  erected,  of  ODSTONE,  tithing,  England,  par.  Ashbury, 
great  use  to  ships  approaching  Odessa  from  the  huod.  Shrivenham,  co.  Berks.  Pop.  33.  Lam- 
8.  or  w.     For  several  years  after  Odessa  was    bourn  (P.  T.  68). 

founded,  wheat  formed  almost  the  only,  as  it  OEBISFELD,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  oo 
still  forms  the  principal,  article  of  export.  But  the  river  AUer ;  37  m.  NNW.  of  Magdeburg, 
large  quantities  of  tallow,  wool,  iron,  hides,  cop-    Pop.  1200. 

p^,  wax,  caviare,  potash,  salt  beef,  furs,  cordage,        OEDELEM,  tn.  Belgium,  orov.  W. flanders; 
sail-cloth,  tar,  butter,  isinglass,  &c.,  are  now  ex-    6  m.  bsr.  of  Bruges.     Pop.  3000. 
ported.     The  tallow  of  Odessa  is  of  a  bright        OEDELFINGEN,  or  OKTBLFiNoxir,  vil.  W.  of 
yellow  straw  colour,  and  is  said  to  be  superior    Germany,  kingd.  Wirtemberg;    3  m.  sw,  of 
to  that  of  Petersburgh.     The  quantity  of  tallow    Mereentheim.     Pop.  1300. 
exported    from   Odessa   in   1831  was  287,240        OEDENROODE,  St.  tn.  kingd.  Holland,  proV. 
poods.    The  exports  of  this  article  have  in-    North  Brabant,  on  the  Dommel ;  12  m.  bbmt.  of 
creased  twenty-fold  in  10  years ;  materially  aug-    Bois  le  Due     Pop.  2800. 
menting  the  value  of  the  herds,  and  enriching        OEDERAN,  or  Obdrrn,  tn.  Germany,  kingd. 
vast  countries,  which  must  have  remained  com-    Saxony,  on  the  river  Holzelbach ;  27  m.  wsw. 
paratively  poor,  had  not  this  outlet  been  found    of  Dresden.     Pop.  2000. 

for  their  produce.    The  increase  in  the  exporta-        OEDT,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Cleves  and   Berg, 
tion  of  wool  is  also  very  considerable.     Within    gov.  Cleves.     Pop.  1000. 
the  last  20  years,  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep  has        OELSE,  Krumitsv,  or  CrookUd  Obi^sb,  viU 
been  extensively  introduced  into  the  governments    Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  near  the  town  of  Oelse. 
or  Taurida,  Cherson,  and  Ekaterinoslov ;  so  that    Pop.  1000. 

there  has  been  not  only  a  great  increase   in  the        OELSE,  Lanobn,  or  Lono  Elsb,  vil.  Prussia^ 
quantity,  but  also  a  very  decided  improvement    prov.  Silesia;  5  m.  88 B.  of  Lauban.     Pop.  2600. 
in  the  qualilhr,  of  the  wool  exported.    The  iron        OELSEN,  Elbbn,  or  Olssnice,  tn.  Austrian 
shipped  at  Odessa  u  principally  brought  from    empire^  prov.  Moravia;  25  m.  MbW.  of  Brunn. 
Siberia,  partly  by  the  Volga,  and  partly  by  the    Pop.  1400. 

Don  to  Taganrog,  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  OESBYC,  vil.  and  par.  Denmark,  nb.  of  the 
Odessa.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  in  a  manufactured  duchy  of  Sleswick ;  6  m.  E.  of  Hadersleben. 
state,  from  the  foundaries  at  Tula.    Timber  for    Pop.  1300. 

ship  building,  and   pitch  and    tar,    are    also        OESTRICK,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  duchy  Nas- 
brought  from  Taganrog.     In  fact,  from  its  not    sau,  on  the  Rhine.    Pop.  1600. 
being  at  the  mouth  of  any  great  river,   nor        OESTRINGEN,  tn.  \v.  of  Germany,  grand 
having  any  considerable  manufactures,  Odessa    duchy  Baden ;  14  m.  B.  of  Spire.    Pop.  1600. 
is  Dot  a  port  for  the  exportation  of  what  may        OeTEG H EM, tn. Belgium. prov. W.  Flanders; 
be  termed   articles  of  native  growth:  but  in    25  m.  B.  of  Ypres.    Pop.  2100. 
copsequence  of  its  convenient  situation,  and  the        OETIGHEIM,  vil.  w.  of   Germany,  grand 
privileges  which  it  enjoys,  it  is  the  emporium    duchy  Baden;  2  m.  N.  of  Rastadt.     Pop.  1000. 
where  most  of  the  produce  of  Southern  Russia,        OETISHEIM,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,   kingd. 
destined  for  foreign .  countries,  is  collected  pre-    Wirtemberg,  near  Maolbronn.     Pop.  1100. 
vioosly  to  its  being  exported,  and  where  most  of        GETTING.  N bw, tn. Germany,  kingd. Bavaria, 
the  foreign  articles  required  for  home  consurop-    between  the  Inn  and  the  Salzach ;  50  m.  BbN.  of 
tion  are  primarily  imported.    All  the  products    Munich.    Pop.  1500. 

brought  down  the  Dniester,  the  Bug,  and  the  OFALU,orAi,TDORF,tn.N,  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Dnieper,  are  exported  from  Odessa;  but  owing  river  Poprad,  on  the  borders  of  Galicia;  18  m. 
to  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  first  and  last-  Nbw.  of  Kesmark.  Pop.  1000. 
mentioned  rivers,  most  part  of  the  corn  brought  OFFCOATE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ashborne, 
to  Odessa  from  Podolia,  the  Ukraine,  &c,  is  wapentake  Wirksworth,  co.  Derby.  Real  prop, 
conveyed  in  waggons  drawn  by  oxen.  The  prin-  £5821.  Pop.  32S.  Derby  (P.  T.  1 26). 
cipal  trade  of  Odessa  is  with  Constantinople,  OFFENBACH,  vil.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria, 
Soiyma,  and  other  towns  in  the  Levant,  Naples,  circle  of  the  Rhine;  4  m.  NB.  of  Lauterach.  Pop. 
Ughom,  Genoa,  Marseilles,  &c.     The  Greek    1200. 

islands  scarcely,  on  the  average  of  years,  pro-  OFFERTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Stockport, 
duce  sufficient  wheat  for  their  own  consumption;    hund.  Macclesfield,  co.  pal  at.  Chester.    Acres^ 
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rao.    Real  prop.  £1521.    Pop.  431.    Stockport  OLDEN  DORF.  Staot,  tn.  N.  of  Germ  anv. 

(P.T.  176).  duchy  of  Brunswick;  15  m.  BSB.  of  Pyrraoni 

OFFERTON,  tnshp.    England,  par.   Hope,  Pop.  1600. 

hund.  Hi^h  Peake,  co.  Derby.    Pop.  22.    Tidet-  OLDENSWORTH,  tn.  Denmark,  docfaySles- 

well  (p.  T.  160.).                     '  wick;  4  m.  N.  of  Tonningen.     Poy.  1200. 

OFF£RTON,tnihp.  England,  par.  Houston.  OLDENZAAL,   tn.    kingd.    Holland,  pror. 

le*Sprtng,  N.  div.   Eaaini^n  ward,  co.   palat.  OvervsBel ;  30  m.  NB.  of  Zutphen.    Pop.  2100. 

Durham.    Acres,  950.    Real  prop.  £1321.    Pop.  0£.D  HEAD,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kilbara, 

190.    Sunderland  (P.  T.  268).  wapentake  Bird  forth,  co.  York,  N.  riding.    Pop. 

OFFH  \M,  tiOting  England,  par.  South  Stoke,  with  par.    Easingwold  (P.  T.  213> 

hund.  Avisford.  rape  Arundel, CO.  Sussex.    Acres,  OLD  MOOR,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bothill, 

1240.     Pop.  101.     Arundel  (P.  T.  55).  B.  dir.   Morpeth  ward,   co.    NorthnanberUiid. 

OFFINGEN,  or  M4«kt-Ovpinob]i,  tn.  Ger-  Real  prop. £1317.   Pop.  66.  Morpeth  (P  T.288> 

many,  kingd.  Bavaria;  7  m.  N.  of  Nordlingen.  OLD  PARK, tnshp.  England, par.  Whitworth, 

Pop.  1300.  8R.  div.   Darlineton  ward,  oo.  palat.  Durham. 

OFFRANVILLE,  tn.  N.  of  France,  depart.  Acres,  420.   Real  prop.  £580.   Pop.  67.    Bishop 

Lower  Seine,  prov.  Normandy ;  3  m.  s.  of  Dieppe.  Auckland  (p.  T.  248). 

Pop.  1500.  OLETTE,  or  AuMcrra,  tn.  8.  of  France,  de- 

OFTERDINGEN,  vil.  \v.  of  Germany,  kingd.  part  Eastern  Pyrenees,  prov.  Roosillon,  on  the 

Wirtemberg,  near  Babenhaosen.    Pop.  1400.  riv.  Tet;  7  m.  s\r.  of  Prades.    Pop.  1000. 

OGLE,   tnshp.   England,  par.  Whalton,  W.  OLEVANO,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Prindpato  Citra, 

div.  Castle  ward,  co.  Northumberland.   Pop.  137.  sw.  part  of  the  kingd.  of  Naples.     Pop  2100. 

Morpeth  (p.  t.  288).  OLIERGUE,  tn.  central  part  of  France,  de- 

OGLETHORPE,    co.    N.    America,    U.    S.,  part.  Puy  de  Dome,  prov.  Auvergne.  on  the  river 

N\v.  part  of  Georgia.  Pop.  13,558.    Chief  town,  Dore;  26  m.  BBB.  of  Clermont  Ferrand.    Pop. 

Lexington.  1800. 

OGLY  HAY,  extra-parochial  dist  England,  OLITE,  tn.  NB.  of  Spain,  nrov.  Navarre:  20 

a.  div.  hund.  Offlow,  co.  Stafford.     Acres,  1070.  m.  sw.  of  Sanguessa.    Pop.  1200. 

Pop.  24.  OLIVA,  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  W.  Prussia;  4  m. 

OHAIN,  vil.  Belgium,  prov.  South  Brabant.  W.  of  Dantzic 

Pop.  1600.  OLLERSETT,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Glosso'p, 

OHLM,  Uppxr,  tn.  W.  of  Germany,  erand  hund  High  Peake,co.  Derby.  Pop.  304.  Chapel- 
duchy   Hesse  Darmstadt;  6  m.  BW.  of  Ments.  in-le-Frith  (P.  T.  167> 
Pop.  lOOQ.  OLLERTON,  or  Owlarton,  tnshp.  England. 

OISEMONT,  tn.NR.  of  France,  depart.  Somme,  par.  Knutsford,  B.  div.  hund.  Bucklow,  co.  pal. 

and  prov.  Picardy ;  21  m.  w.  of  Amiens.    Pop.  Chester.    Acres,  1190.    Real  prop.  £1545.  Pop^ 

1 100.  283.    Nether  Rnutoford  (p.  T.  172). 

OKNA,  tn.  N.  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mol-  OLLERTON,  or  Attbhton,  tnshp.  England, 

davia,  near  the  borders  of  Transylvania ;  100  m.  par.  Stoke-upon*Tern,  Drayton  div.,  hund.  North 

88\v.  of  Jassy.  Bradford,  co.  Salop.     Pop.  175.    Newport  (P  T. 

OLARGUES.  tn.  8.  of  France,  depart.  Herault,  142). 

prov.  Languedoc,  on  the  river  Taure;  17  m.  NW.  OLMEDO,  tn.  interior  Spain,  prov.  Valla- 

of  Beziers.    Pop.  lOUO.  dolid,  pn  the  river  Adagia;  20  m.  s.  of  Vatla- 

OLART,  or  Oulart,  posttn.  Ireland,   par.  dolid.     Fop. 2000. 

Templeshannon,  bar.  Ballagheen,  co.  Wexford,  OLMETO,  tn.  island  of  Corsica ;  9  m.  sw.  af 

prov.  Leinster.    Pop.  with  par.     Dublin,  76  m.  Bastia.     Pop.  1600. 

OLBERSDORF,  Uppkr  and  Lowkr.  two  vils.  OLPAR,  tn.and  pergunnah,  Hindoostan,prov. 

Germany,  kingd. Saxony,  near  Zittau.  Pop.  1800.  Gojerat;   7  n#N.  from  Snrat.     Lat.  21.  al.ir. 

OLD  ABBEY,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Waterfall,  Long.  73.  3.  r.    With  the  surrounding  peiguo- 

bar.  Barrets,  oo.  Cork,  prov.  Munster.  Pop.  with  nah   it  was  finally  acquired  by  conquest  from 

par.     Cork  (P.  T.  166).    Three  annual  fairs.  the  Yinchoor  cur|  one  of  the  peishwa*s  chief 

OLD-BAWN,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Tallagh,  bar.  functionaries,  in  1817. 

Upper  Cross,  co.  Dublin,  prov.  Leinster.    Pop.  OLPE,  tn.   Prussia,  gov.   Arensberg ;  pror. 

with  par.     Dublin,  5  m.  Westphalia ;  15  m.  Nbu'.  of  Siegen.    Pop.  1600. 

OLDBURY,  ham.   England,  par.  Manceter,  OLPHEN,tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia;  17 

Atherstone  div.,  hand.  Hemlingfurd,  co.  War-  m.  raw.  of  Munster.    Pop.  1000. 

widk.     Real  prop.  £642.    Pop.  80.    Nuneaton'  OLTEN,  tn.  NW.  of  SwiUerland,  on  the  Aar: 

(P.  T.  100>  20  m.  RNB.  of  Soleure.     Pop.  1300. 

OLDCASTLE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Malpas,  OLVENSTADT,  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony; 

hund.  Broxton,  oo.  palat.  Cnester.     Acres,  30.  3  m.  N\v.  of  Magdeburg.    Pop.  1100. 

Real  prop.  £864.     Pop.  98.    Whitchurch  (P.  T.  OMAN,  dist.  Arabia,  at  the  entrance  of  the 

163).  Persian   Gulf.     This  territory   was  very  little 

OLDE,  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Munster,  prov.  West-  known  till  the  year  1335,  when  it  was  explored 

phalia;  12  m.  R8k.  of  Munster.     Pop.  1000.  by  lieutenant  Wellsted,  of  the  Indian  navy.  He 

OLDEBOORN,  vil.    kingd.  Holland,  prov.  describes  it  as  a  strip  of  land  of  irregular  width, 

Friesland  :  12  m.  88R.  of  Leeuwarden.  Pop.  1100.  but  never  exceeding  150  miles.     It  is  bounded 

OLDEBHOEK,    vil.  kingd.   Holland,   prov.  on  the  r.  by  the  Indian  ocean,  on  the  w.  by 

Gelderland ;  10  m.  s\v.  of  Zwolle.    Pop.  1400.  deserts,  and  extends  in  a  direct  line  from  the 

OLDENBURG,tn.  Denmark,  dudiyllolstein;  island  of  Mazura,  in  Lat.  20.  18.,  and  in  Loop. 

32  m.  NbB.  of  Lubeck.     Pop.  1100.  68.  .')6.,  nearly  400  miles,  to  Ras  or  CapeMu- 

OLDENDOHF.  tn.   NW.  of  Germany,   prin.  beiidom,  in  I^t 'i6.  24.   Long.  56.  39.,  where  it 

Schauenburg.on  the  Wcser;  23  m.  BW.  of  Hano-  terminates  in  the  form  of  an  acute  angle.    6/ 

ver.     Pop.  1300.  tlie  natives  of  the  country  this  part  of  Arabia  is 
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subdivided  iitofour  districts:—!.  JaYl&n,  com-  are  several  large  towns  on  the  sea-ooast;  but 
prehendin^  Beni-Ab6-'Ali,  and  all  that  tract  of  with  the  exception  of  Rottak,  which  is  extensive 
ooontry  to  the  88.  of  Bediih ;  2.  'Om&n,  from  and  well  built,  there  are  none  of  any  extent  in 
Bediih,  NW.  to  Makiniy&t;  3.  Dhorrah,  from  the  interior.  Many  of  those  which,  from  native 
Makiniy&t  to  BireVmah ;  and  4.  Batna,  extend-  information,  have  figured  in  our  maps  as  large 
ifl^  in  a  narrow  strip  along  shore  from  Sib  to  cities,  and  are  even  classed  by  Niebuhr  as  pnn- 
Kborfak&n.  The  general  features  and  outlines  cipalities^  do  not  now  rise  into  more  impoKaoce 
of  the  province  mav  be  thus  laid  down.  A  than  villages  or  hamlets.  The  ruins  of  houses, 
nu)|e  of  mountains,  forming  a  part  of  the  great  and  the  remains  of  former  embankments,  denote, 
chain  which  almost  encircles  Arabia,  traverses,  however,  both  superior  population  and  more 
in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  shorei  the  extensive  cultivation;  but  wherever  irrigation 
whole  extent  of  the  province  from  Muscat  to  ceases,  the  course  of  a  few  seasons  converts  the 
Siir.  The  hills  take  their  rise  close  to  the  beach,  land,  however  fertile  it  may  have  previously, 
but  to  the  N.  of  Muscat  they  retreat  considera-  been,  into  a  desert.  Each  of  these  towns  is  either 
biy  from  it.  In  LaL  23°  a  second  range,  Jabei  situated  within  or  contiguous  to  an  oasis. 
Akhdar,  or  Green  Mountains,  still  more  elevated,  OMBAY  ISLE,  island,  Eastern  seas,  the  inha- 
runi  in  a  direction  nearly  transverse  to  the  bitants  of  which  are  described  as  fierce  and 
fonner;  low  parallel  ridges,  forming  the  roots  of  treacherous,  and  in  1820  had  the  reputation  of 
either  branch,  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  being  cannibals,  with  the  dark  colour  and  friaaled 
from  them.     From  the  JebeUAkhdar  the  chain    hair  of  the  Papuas. 

cootiniies  to  lUs-Musendom,  throwing  ofi*  in  OMUTWARA,distHindoostan,prov.Malwa, 
its  course  thither  another  branch,  which  extends  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Cali  Sinde  river,  and  on 
to  Rs8-el-Khaimah,on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  the  B.  by  the  Parbutty.  The  designation  of  this 
Golf.  The  space  included  within  these  branches  tract  is  traced  from  a  class  of  inferior  Rajpoots 
and  the  sea  is  broken  into  piles  of  mountains,  originally  from  Malwar,  from  which  the  name 
which  are  singularly  disposed,  and  of  various  ele-    Omut  is  derived. 

intions.  The  width  ofthechain  does  not  in  general  ONE  HOUSE,  extra-parochial  lib.  England, 
exeeed  12  or  15  miles,  and  the  average  height  W.  div.  wapentake  Wraggoe,  parts  of  Lindsey» 
of  ihe  central  and  most  elevated  hills  is  from    co.  Lincoln. 

3000  to  3500  feet.  Some  of  the  highest  points  ONIL,  tn.  B.  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia;  8  m. 
of  the  Jebel-Akhdar  rise,  however,  nearly  6000  B.  of  Villena.  Pop.  2400. 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  With  the  exoep-  ONN,  Hioh  and  Litti^,  two  tnshps.  England, 
tioD  of  this  ran^e  the  mountains  are  not  wood^.  par.  Church  Eaton,  w.  dfv.  hund.  Cuttlestone, 
Felspar  and  mica  slate  enter  most  commonly  co.  Stafford.  Pop.  with  par.  Penkridge  (p.T. 
ioto  the  formation  of  the  lower  ranges,  and     131). 

primitive  limestone  the  upper.  In  his  tour  ONSLOW^  tnshp.  British  North  An^ica, 
lieutenant  Wellsted  traversed  a  line  of  oases,  dist.  Colchester,  Halifax  co.  prov.  Nova  Scotia.* 
and  the  space  between  them  and  the  mountains  Cultivated  acres,  5729.  Pop.  1239.  It  adjoins 
on  the  sea-shore  presents  nothing  but  arid  the  township  of  Truro,  and  is  situated  on  the  N. 
plains,  destitute  of  either  towns  or  villages.  To  side  of  Cobequid  Bay,  by  which  it  is  bounded 
the  northward  of  Sib  the  width  bf  the  Teh&mah,  on  the  s.,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  township  of  Lon- 
a  maritime  plain  (the  Batna  of  the  map),  is  from  donderry.  The  soil  is  in  general  good.  The 
20  to  40  miles.  It  rises  with  a  slight  but  gradual  Salmon,  North,  and  Chiganois  rivers  run  through 
atcent  from  the  sea  to  the  base  of  the  principal  it ;  the  land  on  the  banks  of  each  of  which..  parti> 
chain ;  and  although  not  crossed  by  any  of  the  cularly  on  the  North  river,  is  of  very  superior  quar 
rivers  which  appear  on  our  maps,  it  has,  never-  lity.  Salt  springs  have  been  discovered,  and  coal 
theless,  some  considerable  streams,  which  con-  abounds,  a  seam  of  which  has  been  worked  for 
tioue  for  the  ^atest  part  of  the  year  to  pour  some  years.  The  origiual  French  inhabitants 
their  waters  into  the  sea.  Beyond,  or  to  the  had  settlements  in  this  township,  and  after  their 
westward  of  the  mountains,  in  the  northern  dit-  expulsion  it  was  sattled  by  Irish  emigrants  in 
trtcts,  few  towns  or  fertile  spots  occur,  and  in  1761.  Here  are  several  saw  and  grist-mills, 
some  instances  the  margin  of  the  desert  is  but  a  Onslow  returns  one  member  to  the  house  of 
few  miles  renooved  from  them.    From  the  sum-    assembly. 

mitof  the  J abel- Akhdar,  the  traveller  had  an        ON STON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Weeverham, 
opportunity,  during  a  clear  day,  to  obtain  an  ex«    hund.  Eddisbury,  co.  palat.  Chester.  Acres,  370. 
tensive  view  of  the  desert  to  the  8W.  of  Om&n.    Real  prop.  £518.  Pop.  92.  Northwich  (F.  T.  173). 
Vast  plains  of  loose  drift-sand,  across  which        ONTARIO,  Laxb,  the  most  easterly  of  the 
even  the  hardy  Bedouin  dare  scarcely  venture,    ^reat  inland  American  seas.    Its  average  depth 
spread  out  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.    Not  a    is  about  500  feet,  consequently  considerably  be- 
hill,  nor  even  a  change  of  colouring  in  the  plain,    low  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  its  surface  . 
occurs,  to  break  the  unvarying  and  desolate  ap-    being  only  231  feet  above  the  tide-waters  at 
pearence  of  the  scene.    Om&n  may,  therefore,    Three  Rivers  on  the  Sl  Lawrence,  and  at  Albany 
be  described. as  a  desert,  thickly  studded  with    on  the  Hudson.    According  to  some  examina- 
,  oases,  and  containing  amidst  its  mountains  manv    tions  the  depth  varies  very  much,  there  being 
fertile  valleys ;  yet  many  of  these  are  at  a  consi-    seldom  less  than  3  or  more  than  50  fathoms, 
dierable  distance  from  each  other,  and  it  must    except  in  the  middle,  where  there  have  been  no 
be  admitted   that  the    quantity  of   cultivated    soundings  at  a  depth  of  30O   fathoms.    The 
country  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  that    shores  are  generally  covered  with  gravel,  which 
which  is  incorrigibly  barren,  for  the  intermediate    is  washed  on  the  beach  in  long  ridges,  sometimes 
■pace  between  the  oases  to  the  westward  and    several  miles  in  extent.    Gales  of  wind  on  this 
the  Great  Sandy  Desert  is  an  arid  and  barren    lake  are  frequent,  and  attended  with  an  un- 
plain,  either  sandy  or  clayey*  according  as  the    pleasant  sea.    Every  seven  years  the  waters  of 
alnminous  or  silicious  particles  prevail.    There    the  lake  rise  to  an  unusual  height,  without  it 
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bein^  poatible  to  aooount  for  the  same.    The  OOTMARSUM,  town,  kingd.  HoIUiid,  pfov. 

physical  aspect  of  the  shores  of  Ontario  exhibits  Overvasel ;  36  m.  B.  of  ZwoUe.    Pop.  1400. 

g^reat  diversity :  towards  the  NB.  they  are  low,  OOTRADROOG,    town,    fliodoostan,  pior. 

with  swampy  marshes ',  to  the  N.  and  NW.  the  Mysore ;  48  m.  NB.  from  Seringapatam.    Im. 

banks  assume  a  bold  appearance,  but  subside  to  12  57.  N.     Long.  77.  12.  B. 

almost  a  plain  on  the  southern  or  American  OPATOW,  tn.  B.  of  Poland;  19  m.  WKW.  of 

shore ;  but  well  relieved  in  the  back-ground  by  Sendomir.    Pop.  2000.     Lat,  50.  0.  k.    Long. 

a  ridge  of  hills  that,  after  forming  ^he  precipice  21.  25.  B. 

for  Che  Niagara  cataract,  stretches  away  to  the  OPENSUAW,  tnshp.  England,   par.   Man* 

eastward.    The  country  bordering  the  lake  is  Chester,    hund.  Selford,  oo.   palat.   Lancaster, 

well-wooded,  and  through  the  numerous  open-  Acres,  610.    Real  prop.  £1771.   Pop.  838.   Maa- 

ings  the  prospect  is  enlivened  by  flourishing  Chester  (P.  T.  182). 

settlements.     Many  tributaries  flow  into  Lake  OPOCZNO,   or  Qpotschno,  tn.  interior  of 

Ontario,  which  receives,  from  the  state  of  New  Poland  ;  66  m.  saw. -of  Warsaw.     Bop.  1500. 

York,  the  rivers  Niagara,  Genessee,  Oswego,  and  OPORTO,  city  and  seaport-tn.  Portugal.    See 

Black  River,    besides  many  smaller  streams,  vol.  iv.    The  barbourof  Oporto  is  a  bar- harbour, 

Among  its  bays,  on  the  same  side,  are  Chau-  and  can  only  be  entered,  at  least  by  vessels  of 


mont,  Sodees  (Great  and  Little),  Torontp,  and  considerable  burden,  at  high  water ;  indeed,  it 
Braddocks.     The  principal  river  on  the  north  ><  seldom  practicable  for  vessels  drawing  more 
British  shore  is  the  Trent,  which«  issuing  out  of  than  16  feet.    The  bar  being  liable,  from  ^ 
Rice  Lake,  after  a  very  winding  course  of  100  action  of  the  tides  and  of  sadden  swellings  or 
miles,  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Quints,  near  the  vil-  freshes  in  the  river,  to  perpetual  alterations,  k 
lage  of  Sydney.    The  Otanabee,  which  falls  into  i»  exceedingly  dangerous  for  any  veiise)  to  at- 
the  y.  shore  of  Rice  Lake,  may  be  considered  a  tempt  crossing  it  without  a  pilot.    The  freahet 
continuation  of  the  Trent  river,  the  Rice  Lake  most  commonly  occur  in  spring,  and  are  caused 
being  merely  an  expansion,  as  is  so  often  the  by  heavy  rains  and  b^  the  melting  of  snow  on 
case  in  the  American  rivers.     The  Otanabee  is  the  mountains.    The  rise  of  water,  at  a ach  times, 
a  broad  and  full  river,  and  navigable  for  boats,  is  frequently  as  much  as  40  feet;  and  the  ra- 
S|?veral  fine  bays  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  lake,  pidity  and  force  of  the  current  are  so  very  great 
particularly  on  the  British  shore,  where  Quints  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  anchors  in 
and  Burlington  bays  are  conspicuous ;  the  im-  the    stream.     The  well-known  red   wine   de- 
portance  of  the  latter,  in  the  8W.  angle  of  the  nominated    port,    from    its    being    ezcluaivdy 
lake,  was  impeded  by  a  sand-bank,  but  now  re-  shipped  at  this  city,  forms  by  far  the  largest 
medied  by  a  canal  so  as  to  render  this  safe  and  article  of  export:  the  quantity  variee  different 
capacious  bay  highly  valuable.     Of  the  bar-  years,  from  about  16,500  to  above  40,000  pipjRs. 
bourse  the  most  considerable  on  the  American  England  is  the  largest  consumer  of  port.     T^ 
side  is  Sacket's  Harbour  on  the  SR.  shore,  which  high  discriminating  duties  on  French  wine  ori- 
is  an  excellent  haven,  well  fortified,  with  ex-  ginally  obtained  for  it  a  preference  in  the  Brhiab 
tensive  arsenals  and  excellent  docks  for  the  cou-  market,  to  which,  though  an  excellent  wine,  it 
struction  of  the  largestrsised  ships  of  war.    On  had  no  natural  claim ;  and  its  long  coDtinoed 
the  li^nglish  side,  Toronto  (until   lately  called  use  has  so  confirmed  the  taste  for  it,  ^at  it  k 
York)  and  Kingston  are  the  principal.  probable  it  will  maintain  its  ascendancy  notwitb- 
OOLSCHEID,  town,   Prussia,  prov.  Lower  standing  the  late  equalixation  of  the  duties. 
Rhine,  gov.  Aix-la-Chapelle.     Pop.  1700.  At  an  average  of  the  10  years  ending  vhth  1833, 
OOLTGENSPLAAT,  vil.  kingd.  of  Holland,  there  were  shipped  from  Oporto  for  Eoglaad 
prov.  South  Holland ;  18  m.  SbW.of  Rotterdam.  22,121  pipes  a-year ;  but,  exclusive  of  the  port 
Pop.  1900.  shipped  from  Oporto,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
OONAEE,  vil.  Hindoosten,  prov.  Gujerat ;  red  wine  is  now  brought  from  Figueira.     Next 
50  miles  8B.  from  Sural.    At  this  placte  there  to  England,  Brazil,  Russia,  and  the  N.  of  Ea- 
ts a  hot  well,  which,  like  other  extraordinary  rope  in  general  are  the  principal  coDsumers  of 
phenomena  of  nature,  is  held  sacred  by  the  port.    Sometimes  wine  is  purchased  fram  the 
Hindoos.  farmer  in  the  wine  country:  in  this  caae,  the 
OONCHODE,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Malwa;  casks  are  sent  about  60  miles  up  the  river  in 
33  m.  from  Dewas,  to  which  state  it  belongs,  boats  to  be  filled.     Owing  to  the  miserable  state 
Lat.  22.  45.  N.    Long.  76.  35.  s.     In  1820  it  of  the  roads  the  expense  of  carriage  ia  very  con- 
contained  300  houses.  siderable,  the  cartage  from  and  to  the  rirer  side 
OOSCOTTA,  tn.  Hindoosten,  prov.  Mysore ;  frequently  costing  from  £\  to  £2  per  pipe.    The 
16  m.  NB.  from  Bangalore.   Lat.  13. 5.  N.    Long,  freight  from  the  upper  country  down  the  river  to 
77.  51.  B.  Oporto  in  about  equal  to  that  from  the  latter  to 
OOSTERHOUT,  tn.  kingd.  Holland,  prov.  England.    The  Oporto  Wine  Company  have  the 
North  Brabant;  5  m.NNB.  of  Breda.  Pop. 6400.  monopoly  of  the  brandy  as  well  as  of  the  wine 
OOSTERWYK,  vil.  kingd.   Holland,  prov.  trade  of  the  Douro.    The  other  exports  are  oil. 
North   Brabant ;    10  m.  bbw.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  oranges  and  fruits,  wool,  refined  sugar,  cream  of 
Pop.  1 700.  tartar,  shumac,  leather,  cork,  &c, 
^  60STERZEELE,    tn.  Belgium,  prov.  East  ORAISON,  tn.  8B.  of  France,  depart.  Lower 
Flanders ;  7  m.  sbB.  of  Ghent    Pop.  2200.  Alps,  prov.  Provence,  on  river  Raneure ;  23  ai. 

OOSTROOSEBEEKE,   to.    Belgium,   prov.  8W.  of  Digne.     Pop.  1600. 

W.  Flanders ;  21  m.  sbB.  of  Bruges.     Pop.  3800.  ORAN,  or  WaurAn,  maritime  city,  Africa*  in 

OOSTVEEN,  town,   kingd.   Holland,    prov.  Algiers,  lying  between  Cape  Ferratt  and  Cape 

Utrecht;  12  m.  N.  of  Utrecht.    Pop.  1100.  Falcon,    it  is  a  fortified  city,  about  a  mile  in 

OOSTZANEN,  vil.  kingd.  of  Holland,  prov.  circumference,  built  upon  the  declivity  and  near 

North  Holland  ;  5  m.  x.  of  Amsterdam.    Pop.  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain  which  overlooks  it 

1000.  from  the  N.  and  NW.    Upon  the  ridge  of  this 
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moiiDtain  are  two  castles,  coimnandiog  the  city  ORCIERES,  to.  SB.  of  Francei  depart  Upper 

OB  oDa  side  and  the  port  on  the  other.    To  the  Alps,  prov.  Daophiay;  14  m.  lf4.of  Gap.    Pop. 

8.  and  SB.  are  two  other  castles,  erected  apon  1200. 

the  same  level  with  the  lower  put  of  the  city,  ORCIVAL,  tn.  Central  France,  depart.  Pay 

bot  separated  from  it  hy  a  deep  winding  valley,  de  Dome,  prov.  Aovergne,  on  the  lake  Pierre; 

which  eervec  as  a  natural  trench  on  the  8.  tide.  11m.  8W.  of  Clermont.    Pop.  1200. 

A  rivulet  flows  through  it,  and,  glassing  after-  ORESTE,  St.,  tn.  Italy,  States  of  the  Church, 

vards  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  affords  a  oo-  on  the  Soracte  mountain ;  22  m.  N.  of  Rome. 

pioos  supply  of  water.    At  every  opening  of  this  Pop.  1400. 

TaUey,  a  pleasing  and  varied  view  presents  itadf  ORGAZ,   tn.  interior  of  Spain,  prov.  New 

of  loeky  precipices,  orange  plantations,  and  rills  Castile ;  17  m.  B8B.  of  Toledo.    Pop.  2400. 

ofvater  trickling  down  from  the  heights.    Near  ORGELET,  tn.  B.  of  France,  depart.  Jura, 

the  head  of  the  rivulet  there  is  another  castle,  prov.  FranchchComte;  12  m.  8bB.  of  Lons  le 

which  not   only  guards  the  mattamores    dog  Saonier.    Pop.  1300. 

snder  its  walls  hut  serves  as  an  important  de-  ORGRAVE,  tnshp.  England*  par.  Alrewas, 

fence  to  the  city.    Oran  was  taken  by  the  Span-  .  K.  div.  hund.  OflSow,  oo.  Stafford.    Real  prop. 

iards  under  cardinal  Ximenes  in  1509;  was  re-  £761.    Pop.  123.    Lichfield  Tp.  t.  119). 

covered  by  the  Moors  in  1708,  and  retaken  by  ORGRBSaVE,  tnshp.  England,  ^ar.  Rother- 

the  Spaniards  in  1732 :  but  they  recently  restored  ham,  upper  div.  wapentake  Strafforth  and  Tick- 

the  town,  retaining  only  the  castle  of  Mers  el  hill,  co  York,  N.  riding.    Acres,  510.    Pop.  35. 

Kebir.    During  the  time  that  the  Spaniards  re-  Roliierham  (P.  T.  160). 

tiiDed  possession  of  Oran   they  built  several  ORIGNY   ST.  BENOITE,  tn.  N.  of  France, 

beautiful  churches  and   other  edifices  in   the  depart.  Aisne,  prov.  Isle  de  France,  on  the  Oise ; 

itjie  of  ^e  Roman  architecture,  though  of  less  20  m.  NbW.  of  I>aon.    Pop.  2400. 

ftreogth  and  solidity.  ORLAND,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Hancack  co., 

ORANGE  RIVER  (called  alsoGariep  River),  Maine ;  14  m.  N  from  Castine.    Pop.  975. 

S.  Africa,  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  the  ORLEANS,  Niw,  city,    N.  America,  U.  S. 

Cape  Colony.    See  Capr  of  Good  Hops.    It  is  See  vol.  iv.    This  ci^  is  the  grand  emporium  of 

barred  with  sand,  and  said  to  be  scarcely  acoes-  all  the  vast  tracts  traversed  by  the  Mississippi, 

»ible  for  boats,  while  its  course  for  several  hun-  the  Missouri,  and  their  tributary  streams,  enjoy- 

dred  miles  is  obstructed  by  numerous  falls  and  ing  a  greater  command  of  internal   navigation 

npids.    In  Lat.  28.  10.  8.,  and  Long.  21.  0.  b.,  than  any  other  city  either  of  the  Old  or  New 

the  river  is  500  yards  wide,  flowing  in  a  deep,  World.    It  appears,  from  the  official  accounts 

npid,  and  majestic  current,  though,  when  seen  printed  by  order  of  Congress,  that,  during  the 

b;  Mr.  Thompson  in  1824,  it  was  at  its  lowest  year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1832,  the 

ebb.    A  ridge  of  mountains  runs  parallel  with  value  of  the  native  Am^ican  produce  exported 

the  river,  and  accompanies  its  conrse   from  a  from  this  city  amounted  to  14,105,118  dollars, 

little  below  Grtqua  Town  (about  Lat.  25.  50.  8.  while  the  value  of  that  exported  from  New  York 

and  Long.  24.  0.  B.)  almost  to  the  ocean,  a  dis-  only  amounted  to  15.057,250.    With  respect  to 

tanoe  of  500  miles.     In  Long.  22.  0.  B.  a  great  imports  the  case  is  materially  different,  the  value 

rapid  is  formed  by  the  approach  of  the  Gariep'  of  those  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  year  just  men- 

ioe  mountain  range  en  the  N.  side  to  the  Duke  tioned,  being  only  8,871,653  dollars,  or  not  more 

of  York's  Mountain  on  the  8.  side,  where  the  than  a  sixth  part  of  those  of  New  York.    It  is 

river  forces  its  passage  between  the  hills,  and  is,  believed  by  many,  seeing  how  rapidly  settle* 

to  a  considerable  extent,  arched  over  by  immense  ments  are  forming  in  the  west,  that  New  Or- 

diffs  suspended  between  two  rocks.    The  roar  leans  must,  at  no  very  distant  period,  exceed 

of  the  water  rushing  through  this  narrow  gate-  every  other  city  of  America  as  well  in  the  mag- 

way  can  be  distinctly  heard  at  a  distance  of  nitude  of  its  imports  as  of  its  exports.    Steain 

many  miles:  the  immense  collection  of  water  navigation  has  been  of  incalculable  service  to 

contracted  by  the  rapid  afterwards  spreads  out  this  port,  and,  indeed  to  the  whole  of  Central 

into  a  noble  lake  studded  with  islands.  Another  America.    The  voyage  op  the  Mississippi,  that 

nugnificent  waterfall  occurs  at  Long.  20.  30.  B.,  used  formerly  to  be  so  difficult  and  tedious,  is 

vben  the  accumulating  floods  of  the  Gariep  are  now  performed  in  commodious  steam-rpacketa 

hurried  in  inconceivable  grandeur  over  a  fall  with  ease,  celerity,  and  comfort.    In  December, 

400  feet  in  height,  its  natural  breadth  of  500  to  1831,  the  aggregate  burden  of  the  steam-vessels 

600  yards  being  previously  confined  to  a  bed  of  belonging  to  this  port  amounted  to  36,676  tons  ! 

Ksrcely  100  feet  in  breadth :  this  was  named  Vessels  of  the  largest  burden  may  navigate  the 

King  George's  Cataract  by  the  discoverer,  Mr.  river  several  hundreds  of  miles  above  New  Or- 

Thompson,  in  1824.    The  chief  source'  of  this  leans.    A  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  trade 

river  is  in  the  Mambookie  mountains,  near  Port  of  New  Orleans  is  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms ; 

Natal;  which  are  a  continuation  of  the  Rogge-  and,  as  a  shipping  port,  it  ranks  far  below  se- 

veld  or  Sneuberg  range.  veral  of  the  other  ports  of  the  Union.    The 

ORANIENBAUM,  tn.  Germany,  duchy  An-  total  of  the  registered,  enrolled,  and  lioensed 

halt- Dessau;  6  m.  B.  of  Dessau.     Pop.  1600.  tonnage  belonging  to  New  Orleans  on  the  31st 

ORANIENBURG,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Bran-  of  December,  1831,  amounted  to  55,407  tons, 

denburg,  gov.  Potsdam,  on  the  Havel;  19  m.  of  which  37,849  tons  were  employed    in   the 

sniw.  of  Berlin.    Pop.  1800.  coasting  trade.    The  depth  of  water  in  the  river 

ORAVITZA,  tn.   s.   of  Austria,  prov.  Scla^  opposite  to  New  Orleans  is,  at  a  medium,  about 

▼onia ;  37  m.  wt>s.  of  Eszek.    Pop.  1200.  70  feet,  and  it  maintains  soundings  of  30  feet  till 

ORAVITZA  NEMETH,  tn.  s.  of  Hungary,  within  a  mile  of  its  confluence  with  the  sea. 

intbebannatofTemesvar.     Pop.  1800.           '  The  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  is  the  great 

ORBASSANO,  tn.  N.  of  Italy,  kingd.  Pied-  drawback  on  New  Orieans:  this  probably  arises 

nout;  7  m.  aw.  of  Turin.    Pop.  1700.  from  the  low  and  marshy  situation  of  th^  city 
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and  surrouodin^  country,  which  is  under  the  of  the  Indian  navy,  many  for  the  merchant  wr- 
level  of  theMinmippi,  beinp  protected  from  in-  vice,  and  also  for  the  royal  navy.  The  vAsaA 
nndation  only  by  an  artificial  levte  or  mound,  has  an  extraordinary  appearance  when  doK  to 
varyioj^  from  5  to  30  feet  in  heig;ht,  and  extend-  it.  The  hills  are  of  manv  different  coloars:  ii 
inj^  along  the  bank  of  the  river  a  distance  of  some  places  perfectly  whitei  so  that  the  tofM 
100  miles.  Latterly, however,  g^reat  efforts  have  appear  capped  with  snow  (this  b  caused  by  (be 
been  made  to  improve  the  health  of  the  city  by  salt) ;  in  others  they  are  yellow  (rom  the  »ol- 
supplying  it  abundantly  with  water,  paving  the  phur,  or  red  from  the  oxide  of  iron,  or  grej  fioa 
streets,  removing  wooden  sewers,  and  replacing  the  copper.  There  is  an  excellent  anchorage  od 
them  with  stone  ones,  &c.  Many  places  where  the  northern  side  of  the  town,  where  a  vesad 
water  used  to  stagnate  have  been  filled  up,  and  might  lie  sheltered  from  all  winds  io  three 
large  tracts  of  swampy  ground  contiguous  to  the  fathoms  mud.  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shoie. 
town  have  been  drained.  As  such  works  will  no  A  large  vessel  may  also  anchor  in  six  fathooa 
deubt  be  prosecuted  on  a  still  larger  scale,  ao-  about  two  miles  off.  The  harbour  b  perfedlr 
cording  to  the  increase  of  commerce  and  popula-  free  from  shoals  and  rocks,  and  may  be  entered 
tion,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ravages  of  fever  with  safety,  keeping  rather  closer  to  tiie  islud 
may  be  materially  abated.  There  were  in  this  city  than  to  the  Persian  shore, 
in  1830,  four  banks  with  a  capital  of  9,000,000  ORNES,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  depart  Meaic, 
dollars,  exclusive  of  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  pror.  Lorraine ;  9  m.  NB.of  Verdun.  Pop.  KXML 
United  States  having  a  capital  of  1,000,000  dol-  ORONSAY,  Islakd  of,  sh.  Argyll.  See  Col- 
lars.   There  were,  during  the  same  year,  six  in-  lonsat,  vol.  ii. 

surance  companies  in  the  city  having  an  aggre-  OROPESA,  tn.  Central  Spain,  prov.  Avilt; 

gate  capital  of  2,400,000  dollars.  20  m.  Wbs.  of  Talavera  de  la  Reyna.  Pop.  1400. 

ORLOV,  town,  MB.  of  Eurapean  Russia,  on  OROSONGA,    small    island.    Sooth   Padfe 

riv.  Viatka;  26  m.  W.  of  Viatka.    Pop.  3600.—  ocean,  one  of  the  group  of  Navigator's.   See 

OrloVf  tn.,  gov.  and  circle  of  Voronei,  on  riv.  Navioator's  Islanos. 

Usman.    Pop.  3000.  ORRELL.  township,  England,  par.  Wigas, 

ORME,  tn.  Central  France,  depart.  Nievre,  hund.  West  Derby,  co.  palat.  Lancaster.  Acrei. 

prov.  Nievemais.    Pop.  2d00.  1840.    Pop.  2518.    Liverpool  (P.  T.  206> 

ORMSiDE,  or  Oaiu's  Hbad,  Ln-fLa,  ham.  ORREST-HEAD,  township,   England,  p«. 

England,  par.  Great  Ormside,  East  ward,  oo.  Windermere,  Kendal  ward,  co.  Westrooreli(>(t. 

Westmoreland.    Pop.  with  Great  Ormsid^.    Ap-  Pop.  with  par.    Ambleside  (P.  T.  278). 

pleby  (P.  T.  270>  ORSLOW,  township,  England,  par.  Cboreh 

ORMUZ,  island,  Asia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Eaton,  w.  div.  hund.  Cuttlestone,  co.  Stafford. 

Persian  Gulf,  about  10  m.  from  the  Persian  coast,  Pop.  with  par.    Penkridge  (P.  T.  131). 

and  about  15  m.  in  circumference.    It  is  a  bar^  ORTA,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Capitanata.  E.  part, 

ren  rock,  formed  of  rock-salt  and  sulphur,  and  kingd.  Naples;  26  m.  BMr.of  Manfredonia  Pop. 

entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.    Its  appearance  1500. 

is  the  most  desolate  that  can  be  imagined  :  it  ORTENBURG,  tn.  Germany, kingd.  Baraiia; 
abounds,  however,  in  iron  and  copper  ore,  speci-  10  m.  w.  of  Passau.    Pop.  1200. 
mens  of  which  may  be  picked  up  in  every  part ;  ORTON.  lib.  England.  par.Womboume, s  da. 
even  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore  is  composed  of  hund.  Seisdon,  oo.  Stafford.    Pop.  176.   VtiA- 
the  finest  particles  of  iron,  pulverised  by  the  verhampton  (p.  T.  123). 
force  of  the  waves.    During  its  prospenty  the  ORTON,  or  Overton,  LiTn.a,  ham.  EoirlaiNl, 
Portuguese  had  possession  of  it,  and  ships  from  par.  Orton,  Cumberland  ward,  co.  CumberlaiML 
all  parts  of  the  world  frequented  it;  but  it  has  Pop.  210.     Carlisle  (P.  T.  301). 
long  since  been  quite  neglected.   The  town  con-  OSBALDESTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  and 
sistod  of   4000  houses,  and  contained   about  hund.  Blackburn,  co.  palat.  Lancaster.    Acrei, 
40.000  inhabitants ;  it  stood  on  a  plain  on  the  980.     Real  prop.  £1570.     Pop.  349.    Blade- 
northern  side  of  the  island,  about  three  miles  bum  fp.  T.  212). 

long  and  two  miles  wide  from  the  ^hore  to  the  OSBASTON,  bam.  England,  partly  io  tlie 

base  of  the  ridge  of  hills,  the  port,  which  was  par.  of  Market  Bosworth,  and  partly  in  tiiat  of 

small  but  strongly  built  in  the  European  style  Cadeby,  hund.  Sparkenhoe,  co.  Leicester.  Rfil 

of  architecture,  is  situated  in  a  low  projecting  prop.  £2048.     Pop.    186.     Market    Bo^woftk 

sandy  point;  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  (p.  t.  106). 

imsm  uf  Maskat  who  keeps  a  small  force  in  it:  OSGODBY,  ham.  England,  par.  Laringtun, 

he  rents  the  whole  island  of  the  king  of  Persia,  wapentake  of  Beltisloe,  parts  of  Kesteven.  co. 

and  derives  a.oonsiderable  revenue  from  the  salt  Lincoln.    Acres,  1 150.    Real  prop.  £1421.  Pep. 

which  is  exported.    The  island  has  po  springs  99.    Corby  (P.T.  105). 

of  fresh  water,  but  there  are  numerous  reservoirs  OSGODBY,  par.  England,  w.  div.  wapentake 

or  tanks  (no  doubt  made  by  the  Portuguese).  Walshcroft,  parts  of  Lind8ey,co.  Lincoln.  Acr-», 

for  the  purpose  of  holding  rain-water.     It  be-  £1710.    Real  prop.  £1318.    Pop.  350.   MarW 

came  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  followers  of  Zo-  Rasen  (p.  t.  148). 

roaster  when  the  Mahometan  religion  was  pro-  OSGODBY,  tnshp.   England,  par.  Hemiin;- 

pagated  in  that  country;  and  here  tkiey  lived  brough,  wapentake  of  Ouse  and  Danr^t,  o^ 

some  time,  hiding  themselves  in  rocks  and  cave*  York,  E.  riding.   Acres,  1540.   Real  prop.  £1736. 

from  their  oppressors.    From  this  they  fled  to  Pop.  170.    Selby  (P.  T.  181). 

Bombay,  where  th^  have  become   very   nu-  '  OSGODBY,  township,  England,  par.  Qi^* 

merous,  and  are  found  to  be  an  iotelligeat  and  b.  div.  wapentake  of  Pickering  Lythe,  co.  ^of^f 

ind'strious  race  of  people ;  they  are  now  called  N.  riding.    Acres,  1290.    Pop.  65!  Scarboroo^ 

Parsees,  and  some  of   them  are  amonu:   the  (p.  t.  217). 

wealthiest  inhabitants  of  that  island  ;  they  un-  OSGOLDBY  GRANGE,  ham.  England,  par. 

dctrs^and  ship-building,  and  build  all  the  vessels  Killburn,  wapentake   of   Bird  forth,   co.  Vork, 
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Korth  riding.     Pop.  with   par.  Thirsk   (P.  T.  number  of  powerful  and  influential  chief i,  and 

21  Dl  stated  his  wishes  to  them.    Many  made  strong 

CBJABLIKOVO,   tn.  interior  of    European  objections  to    the    proposed    innovation ;    but 

Rosiia,  gov.  Vladimir^  circle  Murony.  Pop.  2600.  Tenania  and  his  wife,  who  were  reigning  chiefs 

OSKOL  NOVOl,  tn.  Central  European  Rus-  of  a  neighbouring  island,  cordially  approved  of 

lia,  gov.  Kursk,  on  riv.  Oskol ;  93  m.  be.  of  the  king*s  proposition,  stating  that  they  them- 

Korsk.    Pop.  2300.  selves  had  almost  come  to  a  determination  to 

OSSA,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov.  Perm,  on  burn  their  god.    This  feeling  had  been  induced 

liv. Kama;  48  m.  BW.  of  Perm.    Pop.  1000.  by  the  death  of  a  beloved  and  only  daughter, 

OSSUN,  tn.  BW.  of  France,  depart.  Upper  who  was  to  inherit  their  titles  and  estates,  and, 

^reoees,  prov.  Gascony ;  7  m.  BW.  of  Tarbes.  as  might  be  eipected,  was  the  object  in  which 

Pop.  1800.  their  affections  centred  and  on  whom  their  hopes 

OSTERBURG,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  near  were  placed ;  when  she  was  unexpectedly  taken 

the  janction  of  the  rivers  Biese  and  Uchte ;  47  illy  every  priest  of  note  far  and  near  was  applied 

B.  N.  of  Mai^eburg.    Pop.  1500.  to,  and  every  god  propitiated  with  the  most 

OSTERODE,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  East  Prussia,  costly  offerings  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  this 

|0T.  Kooigsberg,  on  riv.  Driewenz;  38  m.  88E.  mighty  chief  to  command.    Still  the  disease  in- 

ofElbing^.    Pop.  1700.  creased,  and  the  child  died;  and  as  this  hap- 

OSTliEIM,  Gbbat,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Ba-  pened  only  a  short  time  before  Pomarre  made  his 

firia«  on  the  Maine ;  4  m.  NB.  of  Aschaffenburg.  important  proposition,  Tenania  and  his  wife  were 

Fro.  1300.  then  prepared  to  enter  most  cordially  into  the 

OSTHOFEN,  tn.  Germany,  ^^rand  duchy  of  kin^s  wis&es,  for  they  were  bitterly  enraged 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  W.  of  the  Rhine ;  5  m.  N.  of  against  the  gods  they  bad  in  vain  endeavoured 

Worma.    Pop.  1800.  to  conciliate.    Thus  romarre  had  the  influence 

OSTRAWIEC,  tn.  8.  of  Poland,  near  Sen-  of  a  jiowerful  chief  on  his  side  on  the  very  first 

domtr.    Pop.  1100.  announcement  of  his  intentions.  Tapoa,  another 

OSTROw,  tn.  Poland ;  22  m.  NB.  of  Lublin,  chief  of  equal  name,  was  present  at  this  im- 

Fbp.  1500.  portant  consultation :  he  was  a  mighty  warrior, 

0STRZESZOW,orScmLDBBRO,  tn.  Prussian  the  Bonaparte  of  the  Tahitian  and  Society  Is- 

Pbtand;  21  m.  B8B.  of  Kalisch.     Pop.  1100.  lands;  and, having  conquered  all  the  latter, had 

OSWALDKIRK    QUARTER,    tnshp.  Eng-  come  to  Tahiti,  ostensibly  to  assist  Pomarre  in 

liDd,  par.  Ampleforth,  wapentake  of  Ryedale,  regaining  his  ascendancy  in  that  island,   but 

00.  York,  N.  riding.    Real  prop.  £675.    Pop.  actually  to  conquer  it  for  himself.    Tapoa  was 

191.    Easingwold  (P.  T.  213).  a  bigoted  idolater,  and,  at  the  meeting  in  ques- 

OSWEIL,  vil.  w.  of  Germany,  kingd.  Wirtem-  tion,  expressed  his  full  determination  to  oppose 

berg,  near  Ludwigsburg.    Pop.  1100.  ^  in  every  possible  way  so  impious  an  innovation 

OTAHEITB,  or  TAHiTB,the  largest  and  finest  as  the  destruction  of  the  gods.  Although  ill  at 
of  the  Society  Islands,  South  Pacific.  See  the  time>  he  removed  immediately  to  Tahiti  for 
tdI.  iv.  The  interior  rises  into  mountains  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  the 
loftier  than  any  others  in  those  seas,  except  the  battles  he  expected  to  fight ;  but  disease  made 
colossal  peaks  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Orveno  rapid  inroads  upon  his  constitution,  and  he  died 
and  Tobronu  are  respectively  of  the  heights  of  very  shortly  after  he  had  attended  the  meeting 
10.800  and  9500  feet ;  but,  in  this  genial  climate,  of  his  brother  chieftains.  It  is  the  general 
trKt  and  verdure  clothe  their  almost  inatces-  opinion  of  intelligent  natives  to  the  present  day 
lible  summits,  and  the  scenery  is  equally  dis-  thati  had  Tapoa  lived,  Chriiitianity  could  not 
tiB^ished  by  grandeur  and  beauty.  Otaheite  then  have  been  introduced  among  the  people, 
is  nearly  covered  by  one  entire  forest  of  bread-  Several  distinguished  chiefs,  however,  fcmowed 
iiniH,  cocoa-nut,  banana,,  and  other  valuable  the  example  of  Pomarre* 
tnes,  a  few  spots  only  beine  cleared  for  the  cul-  The  daring  experiment  made  by  one  of  th^n, 
tare  of  the  yam.  The  fruits  ripen  at  different  named  Hetotte,  is  particularly  recorded  by  cap- 
seaions,  according  as  the  mountain  slopes  have  tain  Beechey.  It  had  hitherto  been  an  article 
a  Dorthern  or  southern  exposure.  In  this  island  of  undoubted  faith  that  whoever  should  eat  any 
tile  influence  of  Christianity  and  civilization  was  portbn  of  the  flesh  of  a  hog  offered  in  sacrifice 
ctfliest  and  most  fully  felt:  but,  although  the  would  be  punished  with  instant  death.  Hetotte 
mitfionaries  were  well  treated  and  listened  to,  determined  to  make  the  awful  trial :  he  stole  a 
they  could  not  boast,  in  1808,  of  having  made  a  portion  of  the  sacred  pork,  retired  to  a  corner, 
single  genuine  convert.  In  that  year  they  quitted  ate  it,  and,  in  dread  suspense,  awaited  the 
Otiheite.  and  left  only  a  few  of  their  number  in  issue.  Finding,  however,  that,  instead  of  the 
Eioieo.  A  remarkable  change,  however,  then  threatened  doom,  he  experienced  from  this  food 
cotned.  Pomarre,  the  king,  attacked  by  a  body  the  usual  nourishment  and  refreshment,  he  not 
of  rebellious  subjects,  was  driven  out  of  Ota-  only  abandoned  the  superstition  himself  but  de* 
keite  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Eimeo.  In  nounced  it  to  all  his  countrymen.  After  Eimeo 
thb  distress,  his  mind  was  opened  to  the  in-  had  been  thus  christianized,  Pomarre  was  in- 
structions of  the  missiooaiies,  and,  after  being  vited  back  to  Otaheite  by  a  strong  body  of  ad- 
with  his  family  among  the  most  zealous  votaries  herents.  His  first  attempt  was  unsuccessful, 
of  the  ancient  superstition,  he  made  an  open  but,  in  1815,  he  completely  defeated  the  rebel 
profession  of  Christianity.  The  cooking  and  and  pagan  army,  and,  having  subjected  thi 
eatiog  of  a  turtle,  always  before  held  as  a  whole  island,  overthrew  the  temples  and  altar^ 
tabowd,  or  sacred,  animal,  first  publicly  an-  setting  up  Uie  holy  log,  supposed  to  be  fre> 
aouoced  the  change.  qnentlv  inspired,  as  a  post  in  his  kitchen.     Uii 

When  Pomarre  determined  to  attempt  the  sister  Aimata,  who  succeeded  him  in  1827,  sup- 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  his  people,  ported  the  same  system.  The  present  king  of 
before  taking  any  decided  steps,  he  convened  a  Otaheite,  on  his  acoeesion,  took  the  oath  to  the 
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miatioDaries,  wbm   anoioted    aad    crowned    by  aeparated  by  an  island  SO  id.  in  length,  by  7  m. 

them.    So  high  is  the  idea  attached  to  their  in  breadth :  owing  to  the  nomerooB  caaadei 

character  that  many  natives  were  found  im-  and  falls,  the  scenery  on  the  Ottawa  is  here  a- 

pressed  with  the  belief  that  king  George  was  a  tremely  wild  and  romantic.    For  10  m.  from  die 

missionary !  Spacious  churches  have  been  built,  cascades  to  the  foot  of  the  Chenaux,  the  Ottam 

which  the  natives   frequent,  decently  dressed  is  singularly  divemified  by  numerous  beaotifal 

and  with  a  serious  and  reverential  air.    Still  islands  richly  clad  with  trees  of  loxariant  foliage, 

the  missionaries  candidly  admit  that  much  is  yet  This  delightful  district  is  now  being  colonbed, 

wanting,  both  as  to  Christian  knowledge  and  and  the  soil  repays  with  abundance  the  toil  of 

conduct    The  observance  of  the  sabbath,  which  the  cultivators.      The  Gatineau  rises  in  icne 

is  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  their  religious  large  lakes  far  in  the  interior,  traverses  HiiU,aBd 

practice,  seems,  in  a  good  measure,  connected  fal  Is  into  the  Ottawa  about  half  a  mile  fsfther 

with  their  ancient  veneration   for    any    thing  down.    It  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  fiveniki 

tabooed.    There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  from  its  mouth,  it  then  becomes  rapid  for  15  bl, 

class  branded  with  the  name  ouri  onti  (rusty  and  is  used  for  turning  several  mills;  then  it  it 

iron),  who  observe  neither  the  old  nor  the  new  navigable  for  300  m.  for  canoes,  &c.,  trayeniig 

jreiigton,  but  indulge  at  once  in  native  excesses,  an  immense  and  interesting  vale,  full  of  nstsia] 

and  in  those  of  intoxication,  which  they  have  riches,  and  abounding  in  views  of  the  vikfait 

learned  from  Europeans.     Yci,  on  the  whole,  it  and  most  romantic  interest.    At  the  fool  of  the 

seems  undeniable  that  the  grossest  superstitions  Chenaux,  the  magnificent  Lake  des  Chat*  open 

h%xe  been  demolished;  that  human  victims  no  to  view;   in  its  extreme  lenf^h,  15  ul,  aod  is 

longer  bleed  ;  that  the  arreoy  society,  who  en-  mean  breadth,  1  m. ;  but  with  its  ir.  sbore  lo 

gaged  to  destroy  all  their  offspring,  is  broken  deeply  indented  by  several  sweeping  bsji,  ai 

op,  infanticide  has  ceased,  and  public  decorum  is  to  extend  the  Chats  at  times  to  three  nila 

generally  observed.    The  missionaries  have  cer-  in  width.    The  Chats   rapids   are  three  aula 

tainly  introduced  letters  into  these  islands,  where  long,  and   pass  amidst  a  lal^inth  of  varied 

previously    nothing   of    that    nature    existed ;  islands  until  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa  are  nd- 

neither  hieroglyphics,  pictorial  representations,  denly  precipitated  over  the  falls  of  the  ClMb, 

Dor  symbols  of  any  description.    As  soon  as  which,  to  the  number  of  15  or  16,  formacsTRd 

Christianity  was  established,  they  set  on  foot  line  across  the  river  re^larly  divided  by  voody 

schools;   and  the  natives  applied  tliemselves  islands,  the  falls  being  in  depth  from  16  to  20  feet, 

with  extraordinary  ardour  to  this  new  acquisition.  From  ihe  Chats  to  Lake  Chaadiere(6  ■.), 

Mr.  £Uis  tells  us,  that  aged  chiefs  and  priests,  the  Ottawa  contracts  its  channel,  but  espasdi 

and  hardy  warriors,  with  their  speUingobooks  in  again  to  form  this  beautiful  basin,  which  is  18 

their  hands,  might  be  seen  sitting,  hour  after  miles  long  by  5   miles  broad ;    the  aoottoo 

hour,  on  the  benches  in  the  schools,  by  the  side,  shores  (forming  a  part  of  Upper  Canada)  more 

perhaps,  of  some  smiling  boy  or  girl,  by  whom  bold,    elevated,    and  better  settled   than  the 

they  were  thankful  to  be    taught  the  use  of  northern,  which  latter  are  within  the  proviaa 

letters;  considerable  numbers  have  thus  attained  of  Lower  Canada.    At  the  8B.  end  of  the  lake, 

a  competent  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  rapids  again  impede  the  navigation,  and  cos* 

arithmetic    The  population  or  the  island  was  tinue  successively  from  the  head  of  Itapides  des 

estimated  by  Cook  at  upwards  of  120,000,  which  Ch6nes  tothe  Chaudiere  falls  at  Hull  township. 

was,  probably,  from  the  first,  much  exaggerated.  Above  the  falls  the  Ottawa  is  500  yards  vide, 

CHDtain  Wilson,  after  a  careful  enumeration  in  and  its  waters  move  on  with  more  or  leis  y»- 

1797,  found  little  more  than  16,000;   and  these  lence  to  the  vortex  of  those  broken,  irrenbr, 

were  afterwards  diminished  to  one-half.     This  and  extraordinary  chasms  the  Great  and  Little 

depopulation  seems  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  Kettle,  or  Chaudiere.    The  principal  falli  an 

Mr.  Ellis^  from  the  bloody  wars  among  them-.  60  feet  in  height  by  212  feet  in  width;  thetaie 

selves,  with  the  introduction  from   Europe  of  situate  near  the  centre  of  the  river,  and  sttiaet 

contagious  diseases,  and  of  the  use  of  ardent  by  their  forcible  indraught  a  considerable  pro* 

spirits.^    Under  the  means  of  civilization  now  in  portion    of    the    Ottawa's    waters,   which  are 

operation,  the  population  is  gradually  increasing,  strongly  compressed  by  tlie  circular  shape  of 

though  no  returns  that  we  are  aware  of  have  as  the  rock  that  forms  the  boiling  recipioit  Acrm 

yet  reached  this  country.  these  singular  falls  the  celebrated  Union  biid^ 

OTHERTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.    Penk-  which  connect  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  haw 

ridge,  B.  div.  bund.  Cuttlestone,  co.  Stafford,  been  thrown  and  they  certainly  combine  «iih 

Pop.  with  par.    Penkridge  (P.T.  131).  the  greatest  possible  effect,  ingeniooa  works  of 

OTTAWA,  or  Grand  Rrvaa,  river,  British  art  witii  objects  of  natural  grandeur  and  seb- 

North  America,  forming  the  boundary  between  limity.    The  chain  consists  of  four  pfiadpsl 

Upper  and  Lower  Canada.     It  has  its  origin  in  parts,  two  of  whicli  are  truss  bridges,  overbssf- 

Lake  Temiscaming,  upwards  of  350  miles  NW.  in^the  channels  and   unsupported  by  pi^n;* 

of  its  junction   with  ute  St.  Lawrence.    Little  third  is  a  straight  wooden  bridge^  and  a /oortfaii 

is  known  of  the  country  b^ond  the  Falls  and  built  partly  in  dry  stone  (with  two  cut  liaiestose 

Portage  des  Allomette8,dtBtanGe  110  miles  above  arches)  and  partly  in  wood.    The  truss  bridge 

Hull.    At  the  Allumettea  the  Ottawa  is  divided  over  the  broadest  channel,  is  212  feet  kmg,^ 

into  two  channels,  one  to  the  ifB.,  the  other  to  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 

the  aw.  of  an  island,  15  m.  long,  by  4  m.  broad :  Ottawa.    The  construction  of  these  bridget  va% 

the  southerly  channel  expands  below  the  falls  as  may  well  be  supposed,  attended  with  oobh- 

and  rapids  of  the  grand  AUnmettes  to  the  width  derable  difficulty.      Below  the  Chaudiere  fsU> 

of  three  or   four  miles ;  at  the  head  of  which  and  Union  bridges,  the  Ottawa  has  an  ttnistc^ 

an  arm  of  the  river  opens  an  entrance  to  the  rupted  navigation  for  steam->boatB  to  Gienvilie. 

Mud  and  Mnsk-rat  lakes.    Twelve  mifes  further  60  miles  distant    At  Grenville,  commeooes  the 

8.  the  river  ^gain  forms  into  two  channels,  being  impelaoos  rapid  termed  the  Long  Sault,  vkiek 
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it  oalj  slemined  nt  descended  bv  voyagen,  or  OULSWICK,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Monk's 

raftsmen  of  experienced  skill  and  energy.     Be-  Riflborongh,  bund.  Aylesbury,  co.  Buckingham. 

low  Lonjg  Sault,  the  Ottawa  continues  at  inter-  Pop.  with  par.    Wendover  (P.  T.  35). 

rals  rapid  and  onnavigable  as  far  as  Point  For-  OULTON,  Low,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Over, 

tone  (immediately  opposite  the  B.  outline  of  bund.  Eddisbury,  co.  palat.  Chester.    Acres,  900. 

Chatbam),wbereit  expands  into  the  Lake  of  the  Real  prop.  £1160.    Pop.  55.    Torporley  (p.  T. 

Two  Mountains,  and  finally  forms  a  junction  with  178). 

the  St.  La?rrence   river    below    the   cascades,  *  OULX,  tn.  Italy,  kingd.  Piedmont;  42  m. 

where  the  black  hue  of  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa  WbS.  of  Turin.     Pop.  120U. 

strongly  contrasts  with  the  blueish  green  of  those  OUQUES,  tn.  France;    17  m.  IT.  of  Blois. 

of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  renders  the  line  of  con-  Pop.  1200. 

tact  distinctly  observable.    Lat.  46.  N.     Long.  OUREM,  tn.  Portugal;  12  m.  88B.  of  Leyria. 

77.  V.  Pop.  3800. 

OTTENHEIM,  vU.  w.  of  Germany,  rrand  OURIQUE,    tn.  Portugal,  prov.    Alentejo; 

dnchy  Badeo,  on  the  Rhine ;  7  m.  WSW,  of  Lahr.  89  m.  8SB.  of  Lisbon.     Pop.  2300. 

Pop.  1000.  OURVILLE,  tn.  N.  of  France,  depart.  Lower 

UTTENSEN,  vil.  Denmark,  duchy  Holstein ;  Seine,  prov.  Normandy ;  30  m.  NW.  of  Rouen. 

2  m.  W.  of  Altona.    Pop.  1500.  Pop.  1200. 

OTTEN STEIN,  tn.  Germany,  duchy  Bruns-  OUSE,  large  river,  Eneland,  which  forms  the 

wick,  on  the  Weser.    Pop.  1000.  principal  branch  of  the  H  umber,  and  the  main 

OTTERBACH,  Obbk,  vil.  NB.  of  France,  de-  drain  for  all  the  waters  in  the  NB.  district  of 

part.  Upper  Rhine,  prov.  Alsace.     Pop.  1300.  Yorkshire.    It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 

OTTER  BERG,    tn.   Bavaria,   circle  of   the  Ure    and    the   Swale,    two    very  considerable 

Rhine ;  5  m.  V.  of  Kaiserslautern.    Pop.  1400.  streams  which  rise  in  the  northern  moors  of  the 

OTTERBURN,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kirkby  county.      From    York    it    flows  southward  to 

in  Malham  Dale,  W.  div.  wapentake  Staincliffe  Cawood,  where  it  receives  the  Wliarf,  and  about 

and  Ewcross,  co.  York,  W.  riding.    Acres,  950.  5  m.  below  this,  it  receives  the  Derwent  from 

Beriprop.  £862.    Pop.  66.     Settle  (P.  T.  235.)  the  N. ;  and  2  m.  lower  down,  the  Aire.    Thus 

OTTERSBERG,  tn.  Hanover,  duchy  Bremen,  augmented,  it  becomes  as  wide  as  the  Thames 

on  river  Wumme ;  17  m.  BbN.  of  Bremen.    Pop.  at  London;    and  after  making  a  circuit  to  the 

1000.  8.  near  Swinefleet,  takes  a  northerl^T  direction^ 

OTTMACIIAU,   tn.    Prussia,  prov.    Silesia,  and  unites  with  the  Trent  from  Lincolnshire, 

0}v.  Oppein,  on  riv.  Neisse;  6  m.  w.  of  Netsse.  to  form  the  Humber. 

Fop.  1600.  OUSE,  Great,  riv.  England,  which  rises  in 

OTTOBEUREN,  or  Ottknbsurn,  tn.  Ger-  Northampton,  and  running  through  the  counties 

many,  kingd.  Bavaria,  on   river  Guntz;  40  m.  of    Buckingham,     Bedford,    and     Cambridge, 

8W.  of  Augsburg.    Pop.  2000.  ^  divides  the  latter  from  Norfolk,  and  falls  into 

OUACHITTA,  par.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Louis-  the  sea  at  Lynn  Regis.    It  is  navigable  above 

iana,  situated  in  the  valley  of  Ouachitta.    Pop.  Downham,  for  barges. 

1077.  OUSE,  L1TT1.E,  river.  England,  which  rises  in 

OUANNE,  tn.  central  part  of  France,  depart.  Suffolk,  and  dividing  that  country  from  Norfolk, 

Tonne,  prov.  Burgundy;  12  m.  8W.  of  Auxerre.  falls  into  the  Great  Ouse  near-Downham. 

Poo.  1000.  OUSEFLEET,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Whitgift, 

OUDENBOSCH,  tn.  kingd.  Holland,  prov.  lower    div.  wapentake  Osgoldcross,  co.   York, 

North  Brabant;  11  m.w.  of  Breda.    Pop.  1700.  W.  ridingl    Acres,   1690.     Real  prop.  £2025. 

OUDERKERK,  vil.    kingd.    Holland,   prov.  Pop.  243.     Howden  (P.  T.  180). 

South  Holland,  on  the  Yssel;    6  m..  BbN.  of  OUSETHORPE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Pock- 

Botterdam.    Pop.  1400.  lin gton,  Wilton  Beacon  div.,  wapentake  Harthi II, 

OUDERKERK,  vil.  Belgium,  on  the  Amstel;  co.  York,   E.  riding.     Acres,  130.      Pop.    20. 

4  01. 8.  of  Amsterdam.    Pop.  1700.  Pocklinetou  (P.  T.  212). 

OUDEWATER,  tn.  kingd.   Holland,  prov.  OUST,  tn.  8.  of  France,  depart  Arriege,  prov. 

Utrecht,  on  the  Yssel ;   12  m.  WSW.  of  Utrecht  County  of  Foix,  on  river  Salat ;  9  m.  8B.  of  St 

Pop.  1700.  Giron.    Pop.  1300. 

OUDON,  tn.  w,  of  France,  depart    Loire  OUSTON,  tnshp.    England,^  par.  Stamford- 

Inferieure,  prov.  Brittany;  14  m.  NB. of  Nantes,  ham,  NB.  div.  Tindale  ward,  co.  Northumber- 

Pop.  1500.  land.     Pop.  19.      Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (P.  T. 

6UDSHOORN,  vil.  kingd.    Holland,  prov.  274). 

Sooth  Holland,  on  a  branch  of  the  Rhine ;  8  m.  OUTERBY,  or  Octbrsidb,  tnshp.  England, 

B.ofLeydeii.    Pop.  1300.  par.  Aspatria,  AUerdale  ward,  below  Darwent, 

OUEN  DES  TOITS,  St.,  tn.  NW.  France,  de-  co.  Cumberland.    Pop.  with  par.    Cockermouth 

put  Mayenne,  prov.  Maine ;  9  m.  VW.  of  Laval,  (p.  T.  306). 

Pod.  1500.  OUTSEATS,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Hather- 

OUGHTERBY,  tnshp.  England,  par.    Kirk  sag«,  hund.  High  Peake,  co.  Derby.    Real  prop. 

Bsmpton,  Cumberland  ward,  CO.  Gumberiand.  £1272.    Pop.  202.    Stony  Middleton(P.T.  161). 

Pod.  118.    Carlisle  (P.  T.  301).  OUTWOOD,  ham.  England,   par.  Oldham- 

OUIATAN,  or  Ouatimon,  vil.  and  fort.  North  cum-Prestwick,  hund.  Salford,  co.  palat.  Lan- 

America,  U.  S.,  Indiana,  on  the  Wabash,  about  caster.     Pop.  with    Pilkington.     Bury   (P.  T. 

400  m.  above  its  mouth ;  130  m.  8.  from  Fort.  St  195). 

Joseph.    Lat40.  31.  N.      s  OUZUERSURTRESSEE,tn.  Central  France, 

OCLSTTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Coxwold,  depart  Loiret,  prov.  Orieans ;  20  m.  W.  of  Or- 

vapentake  Birdforth,  co.  York,  N.  riding.  Acres,  leans.    Pop.  1200. 

1100.  Real  prop.  £1480,    Pop.  215.    Helmesley  OVAH,  prov;  in  the  interior  of  the  island  of 

(i".  T.  222),  Madagascar,  till  lately  entirely  unknown.    The 
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ooly  information  we  have  respecting  it  was  com-  shrubs,  so  that  each  may  act  as  a  prop  to  the 
mutiicated,  a  fewyears  a|3^,  to  captain  Lewis  (who  end  of  it ;  a  twisted  cable  formed  of  creepers  is  fited 
was  stationed  at  the  Mauritius)  by  Mr.  Hastie,  to  the  centre  of  the  spar,  thin  cable  is  taken  to 
guardian  to  the  two  princes  nam^  Ratafike  the  opposite  bank  by  an  Ovah^  who  swims  acrois 
and  Rahove,  brothers  to  Radima,  the  late  the  stream  and  fastens  it  to  a  sf>ar  placed  in  a 
kini;  of  MadagMcar.  See  Madaqascar.  Ovah  similar  manner  on  the  other  side.  This  opera- 
is  the  smallotit  province  in  the  island  of  Mada*  tion  is  repeated  for  a  second  cable  to  mark  out 
gascar.  It  is  supposed  to  take  its  name  from,  the  breadth  of  the  intended  bridge,  and  these 
Oove  (Eve),  the  natives  believing  themselves  to  cables,  when  tightened,  are  made  to  appear  a 
be  the  original  inhabitants ;  but  it  also  bears  the  liitle  above  the  suVface  of  the  water.  Having 
name  of  \ncove,  which  means  distant,  being  advanced  thus  far,  they  proceed  to  make  fa«:iDes 
situated  300  m.  frpm  Tamatave,  and  1 60  m.  of  the  paper  plant  and  underwood  near  at  hand, 
from  the  nearest  coast  Its  capital,  where  RadI-  of  a  length  to  occupy  the  breadth  between  the 
ma  resided,  b  called  Thanaan-arive,  which  see.  two  cables ;  and  placing  them  abreast  of  each 
The  Ovahs  are  in  height  rather  above  the  Euro-  other,  so  as  to  form  a  layer,  they  fasten  and  unite 
pean  standard,  portly  in  their  person,  of  shades  the  whole  by  means  of  long  plaita  of  the 
of  colour  from  deep  black  to  copper  (the  latter  creeper,  convolvulus  Madagascariensis.  In  like 
colour,  however,  being  most  prevalent)y  and  manner,  they  form  the  next  layer,  and  so  on,  atitil 
good  nature  is  imprinted  on  their  countenances,  they  have  completed  the  bridge. 
They  are  clothed  only  in  an  upper  and  lower  The  commerce  of  the  capital  is  chiefly  carried 
garment,  the  saimbon  and  seddick;  the  former  on  by  means  of  a  river  called  Betsi hooka.  Thit 
being  a  sort  of  robe,  with  which  they  partially  is  a  very  considerable  river,  and  about  15  miks 
envelope  the  bodv,  wearing  it  in  the  manner  of  a  from  its  mouth  eipands  over  a  wide  extent  of 
icarf.  the  men  throwing  one  end  over  the  left  country,  encircling  small  islands,  and  emptying 
shoulder,  to  give  freedom  to  the  right  arm,  itself  into  Bembatooka  Bay,  which,  at  tts/en- 
whilst  the  women  throw  it  over  the  right ;  the  trance,  is  free  from  rocks  and  saud-banks,  and 
sed  lick,  or  under  garment,  is  called  also  lang-  at  the  anchorage  off  the  town  of  Majunga,  ships 
outi.  Their  dwellings  are  generally  small,  that  may  ride  well  sheltered  in  seven  fathoms,  good 
is,  about  5  feet  hi^h  to  the  wall-plate,  15  feet  holding  ground.  The  Lat.  of  Maiunga  is  15. 
long,  and  12  feet  wide.  The  frame-work  is  of  44.  s.,  and  Long.  46.  13.  B.  Rice  is  the  prin- 
round  timber,  easily  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  cipal  food  of  the  natives.  There  are  11  varieties 
thatched  with  the  zousoora,  which  u  the  papy-  indigenous  to  Madagascar;  and  it  is  cultivated 
ros  or  paper  plant  of  the  ancients,  or  with  a  reed  either  on  high  or  low  ground,  and  with  little 
called  hayrtna.  The  villages. are  generally  care.  The  land  been  previously  irrigated  or 
bnilt  on  a  small  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood  watered,  oxen  are  driven  on  it  tUl  it  becomes 
of  good  water,  and  contain  from  a  small  number  soft,  when  the  grain  is  sown  by  the  women,  and 
to  1600  houses.  They  are  guarded  against  the  growth  of  it  is  left  to  chance,  yet  so  ridi  b 
hostile  invasions  by  having  one,  two.  or  three  the  soil  that  the  produce  is  very  abundant.  Rice 
ditches  surrounding  them,  as  well  as  by  being  so  easily  cultivated,  there  is  always  plenty 
being  inclosed  with  a  stockade  fence.  Elach  of  it,  for  the  arable  land  greatly  exceeds  the 
family  occupies  a  separate  building;  and  their  quantity  necessary  for  the  populatbo,  and  the 
household  furniture  consists  of  spme  basketi,  kinp^  allots  to  each  an  ample  portion  for  cnlti- 
a  cushion  on  which  to  sit,  a  mat  to  lie  down  on,  vation.  The  sagus  rafla  is  one  oi  the  moat  asefal 
with  a  matted  bolster  for  a  pillow,  cooking  ves-  trees  in  the  island,  the  fibres  of  its  leaves  being 
sels  made  of  potter's  day,  which  the  soil  pro-  very  ingeniously  woven  into  the  garments  wora 
duces,  a  felling-axe,  wooden  pestle  and  mortar  by  the  greater  part  of  the  natives.  The  saim- 
for  taking  the  husks  off  the  rice,  a  winnower,  bous  and  seddicks  of  the  higher  ranks  are  mano- 
and  a  loom  for  making  cloth.  The  other  tribes  factored  of  silk  or  cotton.  The  silk-worms  of 
consider  the  Ovahs  as  a  powerful  and  industrious  Madagascar  are  of  a  large  size,  and  suspend 
jpeople,  and  look  up  to  them  as  superior,  from  the  their  labyrinthine  nests  trom  the  branches  of 
Knowledge  they  possess  of  nmnufacturing  silken  trees.  The  shrub  which  aerves  to  nourish  them 
and  cotton  saimbous  and  seddicks,  the  forging  is  called  ambarovatri,  or  ambrevatte  ;  it  is  the 
of  iron,  and  applying  it  to  different  purposes,  cytisus  cajan  or  angola  pea  of  botani&ts.  and  is 
from  the  blade  of  the  zazaie  or.  lance  down  to  a  indigenous  to  the  island.  Of  the  sugar-cane 
needle,  and  the  making  of  silver  and  gold  there  are  also  several  indigenous  varieties, 
chains,  balances,  and  other  articles,  wherein  The  Ovahs  rear  for  themselves  and  familief 
great  ingenuity  is  displayed.  It  is  no' easy  cows,  sheep,  fowls,  ducks,  and  geese.  They  eat 
matter  to  determine  whether  the  Ovah  people  verv  little  animal  food,  but  live  chiefly  on  vege^ 
are  of  Indian,  Arabian,  or  Tartar  origin ;  but  tables.  Their  ordinary  food  was  thought  venr 
there  is  strong  reason  to  suppose,  that,  through  palatable ;  it  consisted  of  very  white  rice,  dry 
the  medium  of  trade,  the  province  of  Ovah  be-  trailed,  spread  on  pieces  of  the  fuu^ic  leaf  on  the 
came  peopled  from  India,  floor,  and  a  boiled  fowl  in  pieces  pot  in  the 
Between  this  province  and  the  coast  there  are  midst  of  it  The  favourite  amusement  is  play- 
no  roads,  the  paths  are  very  bad,  and,  in  some  iftgon  the  valleyah,  which  is  a  joint  of  bamboo 
places,  where  they  pass  over  swamps,  are  even  with  its  epidermis  raised  in  narrow  strips  all 
dangerous.  Yn  the  mountainous  parts  the  streams  round,  which  are  severally  elevated  by  a  small 
are  rapid,  and  rendered  difficult  by  the  many  stick  or  bridge  at  each  end.  These  strings  (if 
large  stones  and  stumps  in  their  beds ;  in  some  they  may  be  so  called),  are  about  an  inch  apart, 
places,  indeed,  they  are  only  to  be  crossed  by  and  occupy,  the  length  between  two  knots, 
means  of  trees  felled  to  facilitate  the  passage.  The  sounds  drawn  from  them  seemed  to  re- 
The  ingenuity  of  the  Ovahs,  in  constructing  a  semble  the  pealing  of  bells.  Grief  among  the 
floatingp-bridge,  is  remarkable.  A  short  spar  of  Ovahs  is  demonstrated  by  a  solemn  deportment, 
moderate  thickness  is  placed  in  the  rear  of  two  with  a  frequent  recurrence  to  the  valleyah,  over 
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vhicb  a  few  sentences  are  repeated  in  a  melan-  haAi,  E.  div«  Tindale  ward,  co.  Northumberland. 

dioly  tone,  accompanied  by  appropriate  notes,  and  Pop.  339.     Newcastle-upoo-Tyne  (P.  T.  274). 

followed  by  a  grave  pause,  despondine  air,  and  a  OVINGTON,  or  Ovimohaii,  tnshp.  England, 

recital  of  the  calamity  suffered.      In  case  of  par.  Forcett,  wapentake  Gilling  West,  co.  York, 

death,  sorrow  is  shown   by  looseninier  the  hair  N.  riding.    Acres,  530.  Real  prop.  £4228.    Pop. 

from  its  plaits,  and  testifying  by  action,  beha-  164.    Greta  Bridge  (P.  T.  242). 

Tiour,  and  a  gloomy  colour  of  dress,  the  deepest  OWEY,   island,   Ireland,  par.  Templecroam, 

affliction.    One  of  the  principal  impediments  to  bar.  Boylagh,  co.  Donegal,  prov.  Ulster.     Pop. 

iiterooorse  with  the  Ovah  country  arises  from  no  with  par.    Rutland  (p.  T.  196). 

use  being  yet  made  of  cattle  for  either  draught  OWSTHORPE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Pock- 

or  burden ;  but  the  different  provinces  of  the  lington,  Wilton  div.  wapentake    Harthill,  co. 

island  are  very  susceptible  of  improvement;  and  York,  £.  riding.    Acres,  130.     Real  prOp.  £516. 

cioe  and  com  might  be  cultivated  to  a  very  con-  Pop.  20.    Pocklington  {V.  T.  212). 

tiderable  extent.  OWSTWICK,  tnshp.  England,  partly  in  the 

The  province  of  Ovah  is  not  liable  to  that  par.  of  Garton  and  partly  that  of  Ross,  middle 

petty  warfare  which  frequently  causes  the  low  div.  wapentake  Holderness,  co.  York,  E.  riding. 

cooDtry  people  to  abandon  their  homes.    The  Acres,  1200.     Pop.  125.     Hull  (P.T.  174).       , 

natives  were  always  admitted  to  the  presence  of  OXCLIFF,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Lancaster, 

the  king  to  report  cases  of  oppression ;    and  hund.  Lonsdale,  8.  of  the  sands,  co.  palat.  Lan- 

Rsdima,  though  despotic,   caused   such   com-  caster.    Acres,   1780.      Pop.   170.      Lancaster 

jilaints  to  be  investigated  with  care.     Treason,  (P.  T.  240). 

marder,  theft,  and  falsehood  to  the  king,  or  his  OXEN  DEN,  LiTTiiB,    ham.    England,    par. 

delegate,  were  punished' by  death  or  slavery ;  the  Little  Bowden,  hund.  Rothwell,co.  Northampton, 

latter  was  awarded  for  many  other  offences,  and  Acres,  740.  Pop.  2.  Market  Harborough^.T.  83;. 

sone  crimes  were  punished  by  fine  and  impri-  OXFORD,  tn. North  America, U.S., Guernsey 

ioDment.    Among  the  Ovahs,  however,  murders  co.,  Ohio;  4  m.  B.  of  Cambridge.    Pop.  1798. 

were  scarcely  known,  though  poisonings  some-  OXHEY,  ham.  England,   par.  Watford  and 

times  oocurred,  being  effected  by  the  nut  of  the  Cashiobury,  hund.  Cashio,  co.  Hertford.    Pop. 

eerbera  taoguin  or  tanguin-tree.    Polygamy  was  with  par.    Hertford  (P.  T.21). 

tolerated,  and  a  man  might  possess,  with  the  OXN  A,  Islamo  or,  island,  Scotland,  belonging 

approbation  of  his  senior  wife,  and  sanction  of  to  the  Shetland  group,  par.  Tingwall,  sh.  Orkney 

the  king,  on  paying  the  customary  tribute,  as  and  Shetland.    Pop.  with  par. 

maay  wives  as  he  could  support,  and  dismiss  OXNEY,  formerly  a  par.  England,  now  an- 

my  or  all  of  them  on  making  a  provision  for  nezed  to  that  of  St.  Margaret  Cliffe,  hund.  Cor- 

each,  and  paving  a  further  tribute.  On  the  death  nilo,  lathe  Sr.  Augustin,  co.  Kent.    Acres,  340. 

of  an  Ovah,  his  body  was  interred  in  the  burial  Pop.  7.    Dover  (P.  T.  71). 

placeof  his  fathers.   And,  in  consequence,  of  this  OXSPRING,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Penniston, 

costom  the    people,  when  proceeding  on  the  upper  div.  wapentake  Staincross,  co.  York,  W. 

apedition  which  took  place  between  1817  and  ridmg.    Acres,  530.    Real  prop.  £1061.    Pop. 

1824,  entered  into  a  solemn  agreement  with  one  283.    Barnsley  (p.  T.  172). 

another  to  bring  back  the  bones  of  such  as  OXTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Woodchurch, 

night  be  killed,  to  be  thus  buried;  and  they  hund.  Wirrall,  co.  palat.  Chester.    Acres,  780. 

were  faithful  in  their  endeavours  to  perform  this  Real  prop.  £728.     Pop.  234.     Great  Neston 

kind  office,  till  the  weight  of  the  burden  and  (P.  T.  194). 

•tnte  of  the  bones  became  so  ohnoiious  as  to  OXTON,   tnshp.    England,  par.    Tadcaster, 

produce  fever,  which  terminated  in  their  own  lower  div.  ainstey  city  of  York,  co.  York.    Acres, 

death.    This  happened  to  such  an  extent,  that  590.     Pop.  60.    Tadcaster  (P.  T.  190). 

Radima   deemed  it  necessary  to  abolish  this  OXTON,  or  OcTOii,    tnshp.   England,    par. 

fraaioe;    and    at  lengthj  fully  persuaded   his  Theving,  wapentake  of  Dickering,  co.  York,  E. 

people,  that,  although  the  bones  lav  not  with  nding.      Real   prop.  £1434.     Pop.   60.     Brid- 

their  ancestors,  and  in  the  place  of  their  nati-  lington  (p.  T.  206). 

^*7»  yet,  being   buried    in  Madagascar,  they  OYON AZ,  tn.  B.  of  France,  depart  Ain,  prov. 

were  still  interred  in  their  own  country.  Burgundy  *,  7  m.  N.  of  Nantua.    Pop.  1200. 

OVEH,  ham.  England,  par.  Churcham,  lower  OYSTER  ISLAND,  island,  Ireland,  par.  Kil- 

div.  hund.    Dudstone  and  King's   Barton,  co.  laspicbrone.off  the  coast  of  Carbery,  bar.  Upper  ^ 

GtoQcester.    Acres,  2100.  Pop.  327.  Gloucester  Half,  co.  Sligo,  prov.  Connaught.   Pop.  with  par. 

(P.T.  104).  Sligo(p.T.  132). 

OVER,  tithing,  England,  par.  Almondsbury,  OZARK  MOUNTAINS, North  America, U.S. 

lover  div.  hund.  Langley  and  Swineshead,  co.  an  elevated  mountain  tract,  commencing  near 

of  Gloucester.    Acres,  2890.    Pop.  99.    Bristol  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Missouri  and  Mia- 

(P.  T.  114).  sissippi,  and  eitending  in  a  BW.  direction  across 

OVERSCHIE,  vil.  kingd.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Arkansas  territory  imo  the  prov.  of  Texas.     It 

Uolland:  4  m.  WbN.  of  Rotterdam.    Pop.  2300.  attains  its  greatest  elevation  in  the  NB.,  dimi- 

OVERTON,  tnshp.  England,   par.    Malpas,  niching  in  height  and  hicreasing  in  breadth  an 

hund.  Broxton,  co.  pal.  Cheater.    Acres,  930.  you  advance  to  the  8W.     It  is  traversed  by  the 

Real  prop.  £1187.  Pop.  111.  Chester  (P.  T.  183).  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers;  its  western  base  is 

OVERTON.  West,  tnshp.  England,  par.  East  washed  by  the  Illinois  and  the  Osage,and  on  the 

Overton,  hund.  Selkley,  co.  Wilts.  Pop.  with  par.  B.,  it  gives  rise  to  the  St  Francis,  White  river, 

Marlborough  (P.T.  74;.  and  the  Wachitta. 

OVIDIOPOL,   tn.    European    Russia,    eov.  OZEN DIKE,  or  Ossendike,  tnshp.  Englbnd, 

Cherson,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper;  22  m.  par.  Ryther,  lower  div.    wapentake    Barkston 

WW.  of  Odessa.    Pop.  1400.  Ash,  co.  York.  W.  riding.    Acres,  2680.     Pop. 

OVINGTON,  tnahp.   England,    par.  Oving-  302.    Selby  (P.  T.  181). 

OUIPFIJUIINT.  U 
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PAASDORF,    vil.    Lower    Austria,   on    the  PADFIELD,  tnshp.  Eogland,  par.  GIosop, 

Zara;  3*2  m.  NbK.  of  Vienna.    Pop.  lOCO.  hund.   High  Peake,   co.   Derby.      Pop.    1 102. 

PABER  RIVER,  riv.  Northern  Hindoostan,  Chapel-in-le-Frith  (P.  T.  167). 

which  runs  within  the  Himalaya  mountains.    Its  PADLEY,  Nbthbr,    tnshp.  Eng^land,   par. 

course,  in  Lat.  31.31.  N.  Long.  78. 18.  B.,is  from  Hope,  hund.  High  Peake.  co.  Derby.   Pop.  31. 

B.  25  degrees  8.  to  25  degrees  to  the  N.  of  W.  Stony  Middleton  (P.  T.  161). 

PACAUDIERE,  La,  vil.  b.  of  France,  depart.  PADSH  APOOR.  territory,  Hindoostan,  pror. 

I/)ire,    prov.  Anjou;   14    m.  NW.  of  Roanne.  Bejapoor ;  length,  13  m.,  but  tlie  total  cootenteof 

Pop.  1700.  its  area  do  not  ej[ceed  100  square  miles,    his 

PACEM,  tn.  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  ancient  legkm 

of  Sumatra,  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same '  of  Kanara,  and'  Kanarese  is  the  prevailing  lao- 

name,   dependent   on  Acheen  ;    120  m.  8B.  of  guage,  although  Maharatta  is,  also,  understood. 

Acheen.     Pop  3000.  The  hills  are  covered  with  brushwood,  botoo 

PACKANGA,  tn.  B.  coast,  Malay  peninsula,  tree  of  any  magnitude  is  to  be  seen.    Nuow- 

situated   on   a  river  of  the  same  name.     Lat.  reus  small  perennial  streams  issue  fromtfaoie 

3.  32.  N.    This  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  hills,  and  on  their  banks  the  villa^s  are  builL 

note,  but  has  long  fallen  to  decay.    The  exports  In  1821  the  total  number  of  inhabitants'^  in  the 

formerly  were  ^Id  dust,  tin,  and  rattans.  dist.  was   10,443.      This  population   is  of  a 

PAC KINGTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Wee-  miied  description;   the  most  numerous  daa 

ford,  8.  div.  hund.  Offlow,  cd.  Stafford.     Pop.  being  the  Jungum,  neit  the  common  Maha* 

44.    TamwortU  ^P.  T.  114).  rattas,  then  the  Brahmins,  Beruds,  Mabomme- 

PACOLET,  river,  N.  America,  U.  S.,  which  dans,  and  a  few  Jains.    The  Jungum  oompoM 

rises  in  North  Carolina,  and  unites  with  Broad  the  bulk  of  the  cultivating  and  labouring  tribe 

river  at  Pinckneyville,  in  South  Carolina.     Pa-  in  Kanara.    The  Beruds  form  a  perfectly  distioct 

oolet  Springs  are  upon  it,  17  m.  above  Pinck-  class  of  society,  corresponding,  in  some  measure, 

neyville.  with  the   Bheels  of  Uujerat,  and  Ramooses  of 

PACORA,'  river.  South  America,  depart.  Pa-  the  Poona  district,  but  not  identical  in  ibai 
nami,  republic  Columbia.  It  rises  among  the  caste  and  habits.  They  present  the  curious 
Cordilleras,  and,  running  towards  the  Pacific,  union  of  notorious  and  professional  thieving, 
joins  the  Indio  before  reaching  the  Pacific,  near  with  the  guardianship  of  the  public  property, 
the  island  of  Chepillo,  about  18  m.  east  of  frequently  performing  both  occupations  at  tbe 
PanamSL;  they  form  a  broad,  rapid,  and  winding  same  time.  The  village  of  Chikuldenee,  near 
stream  for  several  leagues  above  their  mouth,  the  western  hills,  is  entirely  peopled  by  them. 
To  seaward  they  are  protected  by  innumerable  The  Jains  are  now  few  in  number,  but  their 
sand-banks,  between  which,  at  low  water  only,  temples  are  numerous,  and  distinguished  bf 
very  narrow  passages  appear,  prodigiously  in-  the  superiority  of  their  sculpture  and  architectore. 
fested  with  snarks  and  alligators;  but  at  high  Bears  are  numerous  and  destructive  to  dw 
water  the  navigation  is  good,  even  for  large  ships,  crops,  their  food  being  wholly  vegetable. 
some  way  up  the  river;  and  is  open  for  canoes  PADSHAPOOR,  vil.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Beja- 
up  the  racora,  as  far  as  the  town  of  the  same  poor,  situated  about  23  m.  NBbN.  from  Bel- 
name,  and  up  tbe  Indio  for  an  equal  lyconsider-  gaum.  Lat.  16. 17.  N.  Long.  74.  52.  B. 
able  distance.  On  tbe  banks  of  the  latter,  an  PADSIDE,  tnshp.  Engliuid,  par.  Hampi- 
English  gentleman,  resident  in  Panamil,  has  thwaite,  lower  div.  wapentake  Claro.  oo.  York, 
erected  a  saw-mill,  capable  of  sawing  from  W.  riding.  Acres,  1960.  Pop.  (with  Thort- 
15,000  to  20,000  boards  annually.  An  inex-  thwaite)  304.  Knaresborough  (P.T.  202). 
haustibic  supply  of  the  finest  timber  is  in  its  im-  PAESANA,  tn.  N.  of  Italy,  pruv.  Pincrok), 
mediate  vicinity;  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  kingd.  Piedmont,  on  the  Po.  Pop.  4600. 
where  cleared,  is  such,  that  a  small  portion,  with  PAGRAVE,  ham.  England,  par.  Sporle, 
the  labour  of  two  men  only,  affords  an  ample  hund.  South  Greenhoe,  co.  Norfolk.  Pop.  with 
supply  of  every  article  of  subHistence  for  the  par.  S^craflliam  (P.  T.  93). 
whole  establishment.  Several  roads  lead  to  it  PAIKRAPETTAH,  tn.  Hindooatan,  Northern 
from  the  neighbouring  villages;  and  one  has  Circars,  district  Vizagapatam;  66  m.  s\v.  froa 
been  formed  from  a  place  on  the  united  stream  Vizagapatam. 

called  Sam baja,  where  the  largest  class  of  vessels  PAILAISEAU,  tn.    or    rather    vil.    France, 

remain.    The  boards  are  rafted  down  the  river,  depart.  Seine  and  Oise,  prov.  Isle  of  France;  7 

and  have  a  ready  sale,  not  only  in  Panami,  but  m.  8B.  of  Versailles.     Pop.  1800. 

aho  in  Guayaquil  and  Peru;   in  the  latter  of  PAILHES,  tn.   s.  of  1* ranoe,  depart  Arrief^ft 

which  there  is  a  scarcity  of  wood.               '  prov.  County  of  Foix ;  8  m.  W.  of  Pamiers.  Pop. 

PACY,  tn.  N.  of  France,  situated  on  the  river  1000. 

Eure,  on  the  road  to  Paris;  11  m.  K.  of  Evreuz.  PAILTON,  or  PAYLXNOTOff,  ham.  EngliiM)) 

Pop.  1700.  par.  Monk's  Kirby,  Kirby  div.  hund.  Knighclo*i 

PADAGAUM,  vil.   Hindoostan,  prov.  Beja-  co.   Warwick.     Real  prop.  £2954.    Popu  493. 

poor,  within  the  reserved  territory  of  the  Satara  Rugby  (P.  T.  83). 

raja,  and  about  21  m.  distance  NbB.  from  the  PAINOMJEUNG,  castle,  Tibe^  which,  fnw 

town  of  Satara.  its  perpendicular  height,  and  tbe  irregularitf  of 
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its  cliffs,  appeaim  impregnable.     Lot  28.  40.  N.  having  fountains  in  all  the  principal  streets  and 

Long.  89.  Id.  B.  squares.     Tlie  mole  is  at  present  in  an  un6- 

PAINTED-POST,    tn.    N.  America,   U.   S.,  nished  state ;  the  market  is  well  supplied. 
Steuben   co.,  Neur  York,  on  the  Tioga;   20  m.        PALMELA,  tn.  Portugal,  prov.  Estremadura; 

SB.  from  Bath.    Pop.  974.  6  m.  N.  of  Setubal.    Pop.  Sr.OO. 

PAKA,  New,  tn.  Austrian  empire,  kingd.  Bo-        PALMER, tn.  N.  America,  U.S.  Hampden oo., 

hernia ;  9  m.  bnb.  of  Gitschin,    Pop.  1700.  Massachusetts ;  16  m.  B.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  1237. 

PAKANG,  mart,   Northern   Hindoostan,  on        PALMYRA,  tn.  and  cap.  N.  America,  U.  S., 

the  frontiers  of  Tibet  and  the  Gorkha  proT.  of  Edwards  co.,  Illinois^  on  the  Wabash ;  20  miles 

Chayenpoor.     Lat.  27.  56.  N.     Long.  86.  58.  B.  below  Vincennes. 

-    PAKNAM,tn.  India, beyond  theGanges,kingd.        PALN A UD,  territory,  Hindoostan,  a  section 

Siam ;  4  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Menam  river,  of  the  Old  Camatic,  or  former  dominions  of  the 

PAKRATZ,  tn.  Austrian  States,  Sclavonia;  Arcot  nabobs,  which,  from  its  contiguity,  has  been 

23  m.  WNW.  of  Posega.    Pop.  1500.  anneied  to  the  Guntoor  collectorate,  near  the 

PALACHY,  tn.    Hindoostan,   prov.     Coim-  river  Krishna.    A  great  proportion  of  the  land 

batoor ;    16  m.  sbB.  from  the  cap.  of  the  same  here  is  uncultivated.     In  the  ramy  season  it  is 

name.     Lat.  10.  39.  N.      Long.  77.  6.  b.    This  covered    with    verdure,    but    during   the    hot 

place  in    1 800,  contained  300  houses,  with  a  months,   when  the  foliage  is  withered  and  the 

small  fort  adjacent,   and   from  this  point,  the  land  wind  prevails,  scarcely  a  vestige  of  veget»- 

streama  run  B.  and  w.  to  the  Coromandel  and  tion   is  to  be  seen.     Diamonds  and  other  pre- 

Malaber  ooaola.     In  the  vicinity  of  the  Palachy,  cious  stones  were  formerly  discovered  in  this 

in  the  year  1800,  a  pot  was  dug  up,  containing  district,  and  more  especially  in  the  bed  of  the 

a  great  many  coins  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Krishna,  and  saltpetre  of  a  superior  quality  is 

P.ALAIS,   St.    tn.    sw.    of    France,  depart,  manufactured  here. 
Lower  Pyrenees,  prov.  Beam,  on  the  Bidouse;        PALOONSH.\H,  tn.  Hindoostan,  cap.  of  a 

21  m.  8 B.  of  Bayonne.    Pop.  1000.  lar^  zemindary  tributary  to  the  N izam,in  the  N w. 

PALAMCOTTA,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Car-  quarter  of  the  Hyderabad  prov.  ;  88  m.  NW. 

natic,  distk  Tinnevelly ;   57  m.  NNB.  from  Cape  from    Rajamundry.      Lat.   17.   56.   N.      Long. 

Comorin,   and  200  feet  above  sea  level.    Lat.  3I.2.'B.    The  town  stands  in  a  rich  luxuriant 

8. 35.  N.     Long.  79.  37.  B.  valley,  about  4  m.  wide,  surrounded  on  all  sides' 

PALAUIl    RIVER,,  riv.   Hindoostan,    prov.  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  the  passes  through 

Mysore ;  it  has  its  source  among  the  hills  of  N  un*  which  are  the  only  accesses  to  Paloonshah.    The 

dydroog,   and  after  a  winding  course  of  220  m.  fort  is  150  yards  square,  built  of  stone,  .with  o&- 

falls  into  the  hay  of  Bengal  near  Sadras.  tagon  bastions,  but  it  is  a  post  of  no  strength. 

PALAZZUOLO,   tn.  Austrian    Italy,    prov.        PALOTA,  or  Palotta,  tn.  sw.  of  Hungary; 

Brescia,  on  the  Oglio ;  24  m.  B8B.  of  Bergamo.  8  m.  W8W.  of  Stuhl  Weissemburg.     Pop.  4000. 
Pop.  310O.  PALOURDE,Grassv,  J kan,  and  Krkrbt,  chain 

PALET,  tn.  w.  of  France,  depart.  Loire  Infe-  of  lakes,  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Louisiana;  between 

rieure,  prov.  Brittany,  on  the  river  Serre ;  12  m.  Teche  and  the  La  Fourche  river.    It  is  through 

BB.  of  Nantes.    Pop.  1400.  this  chain  of  lakes  that  a  ferry  has  been  esta* 

PALLA    ISLE,  small  island.  Eastern   Seas;  blished  from  the  mouth  of  Teche  to  the  Fourche 

6  ro.  in   circumference.   Lat.  3.   5.  N.     Long,  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The  intermediate  ground 

125.  30.  B.  is  so  low  and  marshy,  as  to  render  the  forma- 

PALLANZA,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Novara,  kingd.  tion  of  a  road  at  any  season  impracticable. 
Sardinia;  3'Z  m.  N.  of  Novara.    Pop.  1300.  PALUD,  tn.  France,  depart.  Vaucluse,  prov. 

PALLAS,   vil.   Ireland,  par.   Killesolan,  bar.  Venaissin  and  D*Avignon;  14  m.  NW.  of  Orange. 

Killoonnel,  co.  Gal  way,  prov.  Connaught.     Pop.  Pop.  1600. 

with  par.    Castleblakeney  (P.  T.  105).  PALYAD,  tn.   Hindoostan,  in  the    Gujerat 

PALLICOONDA,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Car-  peninsula,  division  of  Cattywar;  46  m.  W.  from 

oatic,dist.  Arcot;  14  m.  Wbs.  from  Vellore.  the  gulf  of  Cambay.      Lat.  22.  14.  N.    Long. 

PALLINGES,  tn.  e.  of  France,  depart.  Saone  71.  41.  B. 
aod Loire,  prov.  Burgundy;  7  m.  NNW.  of  Cha-        PAMELIA,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Jefferson 

rolles.     Pop.  1 1 00.  oo..  New  York.    Pop.  2263. 

PALLUAU,  tn.  central  part  of  France,  de-        PAMIERS,  tn.  s.  of  France,'on  river  Arriege; 

part.  Indre,  prov.  Berrv,  on  riv.  Indre;    20  m.  12  m.  W.  of  Mirepoix.    Pop.   6200.    Lat.  43. 

NW.  ofChateauroux.    IPop.  1300.  6.  N.    Long.  1.  36.  B. 

PALMA,  tn.  8.  of  Spain,  prov.  Andalusia,  on        PAMINGTON,  tithing,  England,  par.  Ash- 

tbe  Xenil ;  38  m.  W8W.  of  Cordova.     Pop.  4200.  church,  lower  div.  bund.  Tewkesbury,  co.  Glou- 

PALMA.  tn.  Austiia,  kingd.  II lyria,  iu  Friuli,  c<«ter.     Real  propb  £1334.    Pop.  122.    Tewkes- 

on  the  Natisone.     Pop.  4200.  bury  (p.  T.  10:i). 

PALMAS,  Salazar  db  Los,  city.  S.  America,        PAMOUR,  tn.  and  p^ergonnah,  Hindoostan, 

gov.  New  Granada,  prov.  St  Faustino,  repub.  Northern  Carnatic,  district  Ongola;  36  m.  8W. 

t^alomhia:  50  m.  NNW.  of  Pamplona.  Pop.  1600i^  from  the  town  of  Ongole.    Lat.  15.2.  N.    Long. 

PXLMAS,  Cape,  promontory,  Western  Africa,  79.  26.  B.      Ore  of  a  rich  quality  is  procured, 

forming  the  entrance  from  theN.  into  the  Gulf  said  to  yield  50  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.    The 

of  Guinea,  and  the  western  termination  to  the  species  of  ore  is  that  named  the  anhydrous  car- 

Ivorr  Coast.  bonate  of  copper. 

PALMAS,  Las,  the  capital  of  the  Great  Ca-        PAMPARATO,  tn.  N.of  Italy,  prov.  Mondovi, 

nary,  is  situated  in  the  bay  of  Port  la  Luz.  U  is  kingd.  Piedmont,  on  the  Casotto.    Pop.  2500. 
a  large  handsome  town,  containing  18,000  in-        PANAGUR,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Gundwana, 

habitants.    There  is  a  cathedral,  hospital,  and  district  Gurrah;  11   m.  N.  from  Gurrah.    Lat. 

college,  with  convents  for  monks  and  nuns  of  23.  19.  n.    Long.  80.  J  7.  b. 
•U  oirilen.    The  cit^  is  well  supplied  with  water^        PANAMA,  prov.  S.  America,  depart.  Isthmus, 

u  2 
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repub.  Columbia.  The  Uthmaa  of  Panama  or  chieflj  remoTud  to  Cha^res:  bat  the  harboor  to 
Darien  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  the  seaward  (is  not  there  equal  to  what  might  be 
meridian  of  77^  to  that  of  81^  west  of  Green-  expected  from  the  river  which  it  receives  lad 
wich,  with  a  breadth  swelling  out  at  the  two  ex-  discharges.  A  ledge  of  rocks  runs  acroa  its 
tremities  not  less  than  30  miles,  even  where  mouth,  with  not  more  than  15  feet  water  in  the 
narrowest,  opposite  the  city  of  Panama.  Its  deepest  places,  and  in  manj  rising  even  to  the 
whole  extent  is  not,  however,  comprised  within  surface.  A  heavy  surf  thus  frequently  breski 
the  Spanish  American  province,  tne  Mandingo  from  land  to  land;  and,  even  under  the  most 
Indians  to  the  NB.  maintaining  a  fierce  and  often  favourable  circumstances,  no  vessels  draving 
turbulent  independence  to  the  present  day.  Of  more  than  12  feet  water  can  enter  the  river, 
the  nature  of  the  country,  or  state  of  civilization,  The  bay  of  LJmon,  on  the  contrary,  is  about  fire 
very  little  was  known  till  it  became  interesting  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  can  be  sp- 
from  the  hope  entertained  uf  effecting  a  oommu-  proached  by  night  or  day  in  any  weather,  there 
nication  across  it*  and  thus  connecting  the  At-  being  no  danger  unless  quite  close  to  either 
lantic  with  the  Pacific  ocean.  Repeated  in-  shore:  its  opening  is  due  N.  On  the  westers 
quiries  have,  at  different  periods,  been  made  side  several  projecting  points  afford  secure  aid 
into  the  subject,  but  hitherto  nothing  has  been  commodious  anchorage  within  them,  the  ioner- 
done.  In  November,  1827,  Mr.  Loyd,'who  had  most  inclosing  what  is  at  present  considered  the 
served  for  some  time  previously  in  general  Bo-  harboor,  but  which  a  breakwater,  formed  at 
livar's  personal  staff,  received  from  him  a  special  little  expehse  of  the  coral  rock  which  aboundi 
commission  to  survey  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  on  the  shores,  would  enlarge  to  any  extent  that 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  most  eligible  line  of  could  be  required.  About  three  miles  frdm  the 
communication  across  it,  whether  by  road  or  B.  point  of  the  bay  the  land  falls  back  in  another 
canal.  The  result  of  his  operations,  in  so  far  as  deep  curve,  within  which  is  situated  an  lilaDd 
they  regarded  the  level  of  the  respective  seas  called  Mapzanilla,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  loaf 
and  the  elevation  of  the  intervening  isthmus,  and  a  mile  broad,  forming  a  fine  channel  with 
was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  the  mainland,  with  excellent  anchorage  for  large 
for  1830.  ships  for  some  distance  within  its  entrance,  and 
The  following  is  a  brief  extract  of  Mr.  Loyd's  shelter  for  small  vessels  to  repair  or  careen  in  a 
observations  on  the  general  question.  The  com-  large  lagoon  inclosed  between  the  mainland  and 
rounication  across  the  isthmus  is  at  present  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  island.  The  depth 
maintained  chiefly  by  two  lines  of  roads,  one  of  water  in  the  bay  decreases  regularly  from  six 
from  Panamil  to  Porto-Bello,  the  other  equally  fathoms  to  three,  two,  and  one  and  a  half,  evea 
from  Panama  by  way  of  Cruces  or  Gorgona,  close  to  shore  ;  and  its  value  as  an  anchorage  n 
down  the  Chagres  to  the  seaport  of  the  same  already  well  known  to  British  vessels  on  the 
name  at  its  mouth.  There  are  some  others  in  coast,  from  whose  visits  it  has  acquired  the 
use  for  conveying  cattle  and  other  farm  produce  name  of  Navy  Bay.  Along  its  shores  the  land 
to  and  from  other  points,  but  they  are  little  is 'first  studded  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  which  are 
known,  and,  under  the  Spaniards,  their  improve-  succeeded  by  mangroves,  and  these  again  by  ifae 
ment  and  multiplication  were  much  discouraged,  dense  forest.  The  climate  is  oomparamelj 
Mr.  Loyd,  however,  strongly  recommends  a  new  healthy,  and  the  falls  of  rain  moderate.  To  this 
line  to  be  formed,  differing  from  them  all,  be-  bay  the  Chagres  approaches  in  its  course  to 
ginning  on  the  Atlantic  at  a  fine  bay  called  within  two  miles  and  a  half,  the  interval  being 
Limon,  or  Navy  Bay,  about  five  leagues  E.  of  perfectly  level,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  abrupt 
Chagres ;  thence  to  that  river  some  miles  above  eminences  from  40  to  60  feet  high.  The  soil  is 
its  mouth,  where  its  course  approaches  this  bay  a  stiff  clay,  covered  with  stunted  wood  and  inter- 
by  a  canal ;  thence  up  the  river  to  a  favourable  sected  by  a  few  rivulets,  or  quebradas,  which,  ia 
situation  on  the  a.  bank  of  the  Trinidad,  where  summer,  are  still  water  and  somewhat  brackiidi. 
its  shores  are  excellently  suited  for  being  con-  A  canal,  cot  in  the  most  favourable  direction, 
verted  into  wharfs  and  landing-places  both  for  would  come  out  near  the  Rio  Indio ;  and,  a* 
goods  and  cattle;  and  thence,  finally,  to  Pa-  about  this  point  the  mean  height  of  the  river  is 
nama  orChorrera  by  a  rail-road,  the  latter  being  nearly  that  of  the  ocean,  no  locks  would  be  re- 
the  shorter  distance,  but  the  former  the  prefera-  quired,  and  the  supply  of  water  would  becertais 
ble  route,  both  as  conducting  to  a  better  sea-  and  economical.  Once  on  the  Chagres  the  ss- 
port  and  as  terminating  in  Panama,  the  capital  vigation  is  easy  to  the  Trinidad,  from  which,  to 
of  the  department,  and  where  its  trade  is  already  Cliorrera  and  Panami)  Mr.  Loyd^s  lines  are 
chiefly  centred.  His  reasons  lor  this  innovation  across  the  interval  between  the  several  portion* 
will  be  gathered  from  the  following  abstract  of  of  the  Cordilleras,  where  the  country  is,  almost 
the  topographical  notices  bearing  on  this  point  without  interruption,  low  and  fiat.  The  present 
The  harbour  of  Porto-Bello  is  most  excellent ;  roads  are  objectionable,  from  the  mountainous 
but  such  is  its  dreadful  insalubrity  that  at  no  nature  of  the  country  vihich  they  traverse, 
period  of  its  history  did  merchants  venture  to  re-  The  chief  towns  are  PanamiH,  the  capital,  and 
side  in  it.  except  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  best  sea-  Porto-Bello,  which  see.  The  small  town  of 
son,  in  which  was  held  its  great  and  well  known  Chagres  is  one  of  the  most  miserable  that  can 
fair.  No  class  of  inhabitants  can  long  exist  in  be  imagined,  being  situated  in  a  little  sandy  bsy 
it;  even  negroes  do  not  generally  support  a  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  open  to  no  wind  but 
prolonged  residence.  Animals  of  other  coun-  a  westerly  wind,  and  bounded  -by  woods  to  the 
tries  are  said  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  climate;  8.,  by  a  black  and  dismal-looking  fortification  on 
pigs  and  mules  seem  to  be  the  only  excf ption,  a  hill  to  the  N.,  and  by  a  swamp  to  the  B.« 
thriving  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  West  In-  which  is  continually  fed  by  springs  which  \as^ 
dies.  Such  a  port  is  entirely  unsuited  to  be  the  no  outlet:  it  is  also  thus  extremely  unhealtliy. 
centre  of  a  great  trade;  and,  accordingly,  the  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  black*  or  coloured, 
intercourse   between  the  two    seas    ia  already  with  the  exception  of  a  few  custom-house  ofiicer« 
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aad  the  commandant  of  the  castle:  their  number  from  Central  Americai  or  from  the  valley  of 
it  about  1000.  In  entering  the  river  from  the  Caoca,  by  way  of  Buonaventure,on  the  Choco 
tea,  the  town  ia  not  seen  till  close  upon  it,  and  coast:  it  is  thus  dear.  The  home  produce  is 
does  not  look  better  than  a  collection  of  negro  chiefly  miel,  or  molasses,  and  raspaduraj,  or  pan- 
huts  on  a  West  India  sugar  plantation,  the  sugar,  which  are  preferred  by  the  inhabitants  to 
houses  being  chiefly  built  of  mud,  and  thatched,  the  finer  preparations.  Great  quantities  of 
Gatun  is  a  small  village.  Gorgona  is  somewhat  wild  honey  are  found  in  the  woods,  the  bees  col- 
larger,  being  a  point  where  passengers  going  to  lecting  which  do  not  sting,  and  are  thus  robbed 
Panama  frequently  land,  in  order  to  avoid  the  without  precaution.  The  population  is  nowhere 
danger  and  delay  caused  by  the  progressively  industrious,  though  strong  and  enduring  under 
increasing  rapidity  of  the  current  as  boats  ascend  occasional  fatigue.  Their  indolence,  it  is  added, 
to  Cruces.  Graces,  however,  is  the  place  to  is  not  to  be  attributed  wholly  to  the  climate  or 
which  goods  are  always  convey^,  and  was  a  their  own  original  constitution,  but  chiefly  to  the 
village  of  considerable  extent  when  Mr.  Loyd  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  comparative 
flnt  saw  it,  but  was  accidentally  burned  down  in  ease  with  which  a  man  and  his  family  can  de- 
1828.  The  inhabitants  of  these  places  are  rive  subsistence  from  it.  With  a  gun  and  axe. 
Dearly  all  owners  of  canoes  or  mules,  or  store-  individuals,  otherwise  unprovided,  take  up  their 
keepers  for  taking  charge  of  goods,  or  bogas,  residence  in  any  corner  of  the  woods,  and  in  two 
that  is  persons  employed  in  working  the  canoes,  or  three  days  will  have  erected  a  substantial 
which  IS  done  either  by  paddles  or  poles,  ao-  hut.  The  nearest  trees  to  the  habitation  are 
cording  to  the  depth  of  water.  Cruces  and  cut  down;  fire  is  applied  to  the  more  distant, 
Gorgona  are  alsu  resorted  to  as  watering-places  which,  after  burning  some  days,  leaves  the 
in  summer  by  the  inhabitants  of  PanamJl,  being  ground  ready  for  a  crop.  Advantage  is  taken 
considered  very  healthy ;  and  the  town  of  Chor-'  of  the  first  rainy  season  to  ^t  in  the  requisite 
lera,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  falling  into  the  seeds,  and  for  everything  unplicit  reliance  is 
Pacific,  has  the  same  advantage.  Mr.  Loyd  placed  on  the  gun :  with  this,  in  an  hour  or  two, 
visited  the  gold  mines  of  Santa  Rita  and  Pe-  they  are  certain  of  bringing  down  as  much 
qneni,  both  in  the  mountains  of  Porto-Bello,  animal  food  as  they  can  consume  in  a  week, 
but  could  discover  nothing  but  a  few  shafts,  or  with  suflficient  besides  to  barter  at  the  nearest 
rather  holes,  of  little  depth,  which,  if  they  ever  village  or  town  for  rice  and  plantations, 
were  productive,  seem  now  exhausted.  The  trade  of  the  ikthmus  is  at  present  at  a 

Tlie  department  of  the  Isthmus  is  divided  into  very  low  ebb.  On  the  Atlantic  shore  U  is  main- 
two  provinces :  Pananoi,  which  includes  Darien ;  tained  with  Jamaica  by  a  British  man-of-war, 
andVeragua;  and  these  again  are  divided  into  which  sails  every  month  between  the  20th  and 
cantons,  having  a  certain  number  of  parishes  28th  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  letters 
in  each.  According  to  a  census  taken  in  1822,  and  specie;  with  Carthagena  by  government 
the  province  of  Panamil  contained  the  cantons  vessels  twice  a  month ;  and  with  the  same,  and 
of  Panamli,  pop.  16,724;  Los  Santos,  21,348;  a  few  other  points,  by  independent  traders, 
Chorrera,  7411;  Ndta,  17,108;  Porto-Bel  lo,  which  bring  freieht  to  Chagres  and  exchange 
'i425;  Darien,  1172:  total  population,  56,208.  them.  On  the  Pacific  it  embraces  all  parts  of 
The  province  of  Veragua  contained  the  cantons  the  coast,  both  N.  and  8.,  which  find  it  their 
of  Santiago,  pop.  14,170;  La  Meesa,  8722;  interest  to  communicate  with  Europe  in  this 
Remedios,  5010;  ^Alange,  7465;  total  popula-  way.  The  upper  classes  in  the  Isthmus  are  of 
tion,  101,550.  Most  of  these  cantons  are  alike  the  common  stock,  but  by  no  means  so  far  ad- 
in  their  resources  and  agriculture,  with  the  ex-  vanced  in  civilization  as  their  neighbours.  The 
ception  of  Porto-Bello  and  Darien,  which  are  white  people,  and  particularly  the  women,  are 
almost  uncultivated.  noted  /or  a  tinge  of  £uropean  complexion.  They 

The  breed  of  cattle  is  of  good  size,  and  the  are  the  most  superstitious  and  the  least. freed 
draught-oxen,  when  well  broken,  fetch  from  from  the  shackles  of  their  religion  of  all  the 
25  to  30  dollars  each:  those  for  slaughter  may  Columbians;  and  thus,  although  their  commu- 
be  bouglit  at  from  12  to  18  dollars  each,  the  nication  with  the  English  is  considerable,  and 
best  The  race  of  horses  is  small,  but  hardy;  they  admire  and  profess  to  imitate  our  domestic 
and  their  price  varies  from  15  to  40  dollars,  habits,  we  :are  not  in  general  favourites  with 
Mules  are  said  by  Mr.  Loyd  to  be  the  animals  them.  The  women  are  retired  and  even  un- 
nost  prized  in  the  country.  Pigs  are  few,  and  social,  scarcely  ever  leaving  their  houses  but  to 
of  mo»t  exorbitant  value.  Fish  and  fowl  are  mass,  or  to  follow  in  a  religious  procession, 
plentiful,  cheap,  and  much  used ;  and,  in  Pa-  They  are  also  altogether  uninformed,  and  rear 
namli  market,  hundreds  of  young  sharks,  of  the  their  children  in  the  worst  manner,  allowing 
kiod  called  shovel-nosed,  and  from  ooe  to  two  them  to  associate  indiscriminately  with  the  low- 
feet  and  a  half  long,  are  daily  sold  for  food,  est  negroes  of  their  own  age.  Hence,  though 
The  guana,  an  animal  which  has  much  the  ap-  there  is  a  college  at  Panama,  the  head  of  which 
pearance  of  a  small  alligator,  is  considered  an  is  a  most  excellent,  well-informed  clergyman, 
especial  dainty,  as  are  pearl  oysters,  and  many  and  considerable  pains  are  here  taken  to  instruct 
▼Btieties  of  game,  which  are  brought  in  from  the  youth  in  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
the  woods.  Even  monkeys  are  eaten,  especially  and  the  higher  sciences,  yet  the  formation  of 
in  the  country  bivouacs,  though  seldom  offered  their  character,  and  the  instilment  of  lionour- 
for  sale  in  the  town  markets.  The  chief  aiticles  able  principle,  and  right  feeling  in  them,  is 
of  farinaceous  food  are  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  neglected  ;  and  billiards,  cockpits,  gambling, 
and  rice;  yet  the  home-growth  of  each  seems  and  smoking  in  low  company,  are  their  exclusive 
very  moderate:  they  are  peeled  or  shelled  by  amusements.  Their  best  quality  is  great  liberal- 
hand  in  a  lode  mortar,  made  by  hollowing  out  ity  to  the  poor,  and  especially  to  the  aged  and 
a  piece  of  a  large  tree.  The  greater  part  of  the  infirm.  A  considerable  turn  for  commerce  ia 
>ogar  used  in  the  Isthmus  is  imported  in  skins  observable  ampng  the  inhabitants  of , Panama ; 
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and  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  each  keeps        The  wild  animals  of  the  woods  are  tiger% 

a  shop,  or  tienda.    The  lower  classes  also  pursue  which  are  seldom  larger  than  small  Newfousd- 

different  handicrafts;  but  are  rude  in  all,- <%X'  land  dogs;  lions,  at  least  so  called;  bean; 

cepting  in  goldsmiths'  work,  for  one  branch  of  racoons ;  sajinos,  a  species  of  wild  boar,  fosnd 

which,  viz.  plating  gold  chains,  they  are  famous,  in  droves  ;  wild  hogs,  in  herds ;  conejos,  soine> 

The  following  information  relative  to  the  phy-  thing  like  our  rabbits,  but  larger ;  deer  in  abood- 

sical  geof^raphy,  &c.,  of  the  province  was  commu-  ance  on  the  borders  of  the  woods ;  hosts  of  moo- 

nicated  by  Mr.  Loyd  to  the  Royal  Geographical  keys  of  many  species ;  with  wild  turkeys,  both 

Society.  The  general  direction  of  the  mountains  black  and  coloured ;  birds  resembling  cor  hen 

in  the  vicinity  of  Panama  is  NB.  and  8W. ;  else-  pheasants ;   pigeons,  dnclcs,  &c,   all  excelleDt 

where  they  vary,  maintaining  some  relation  to  the  eating.    The  most  dangerous  animals  io  the 

line  of  coast,  though  not  always  parallel  to  it :  list  are  the  wild  hogs,  which,  when  together  is 

near  Panama  they  do  not  exceed  1 000  or  1 100  feet  a  drove,  will,  if  fired  on,  readily  attack  one  or 

in  height ;  B.  of  Porto-Bello  they  are  greatly  two  men.    The  tiger  does  not  attack  men,  but 

higher,  and  are  generally  covered  with  thick  and  freely  preys  on  small  cattle.    A  great  pest  in 

almost  impenetrable  wood,  growing  on  an  eitra-  this  country  are  the  ganapatas,  or  ticks,  which, 

ordinary  fruitful  soil  of  great  depth.    The  pre-  in  half  an  hour's  walk  in  summer,  will  com- 

vailing  rock  is  limestone,  skirted  on  the  N.  side  pletely  cover  the  person,  and  are  taken  from 

with  coral  rock,  on  the  8.  with  indurated  clay,  their  hold  with  some  trouble.    A  smaller,  but 

Flint,  chalcedony,  jasper,  and   iron-stone  are  even  more  insidious  enemy,  is  the  peoito  de  la 

found  in  the  interior ;  and  near  Gatun,  on  the  Savana,  or  Savannah  flea,  not  larger  than  a  grain 

river  Chagres,  a  very  fine  firenrtone,  of  great  use  of  sand,  of  a  deep  vermilion  colour,  and  very 

in  the  construction  of  kilns,  furnaces,  &c.    Clay  numerous.      Fire-flies  are  common,    and  veiy 

and  loam-earth  for  bricks  are  also  abundant,  brilliant. 

and  sand  to  mix  with  lime  in  the  mortar.  **  In  The  seasons  are  two— summer,  or  dry ;  and 
a  word,"  says  Mr.  Loyd,  "  perhaps  no  part  of  winter,  or  rainy.  The  first  commences  about 
the  world  possesses  a  greater  variety  of  building  the  end  of  December,  and  lasts  till  April; 
materials,  nor  more  facility  in  pro<;uring  them,  the  latter  continues  from  April  to  December, 
than  does  the  isthmus  of  Panamik.**  In  the  pre-  One  very  remarkable  phenomenon  occurs  through* 
cious  metals,  however,  the  province  is  poor.  In  out  the  whole  isthmus :  on  the  20th  of  June  the 
Panama  Proper  only  two  mines  are  worked,  rain  ceases  for  five  or  six  days,  the  son  shines 
Santa  Rita  and  Pequeni,  both  for  gold,  but  their  out  during  the  whole  day  with  the  utmost  spleo- 
produce  is  insignificant :  they  are  in  the  moun-  dour ;  nor  is  any  instance  known  of  irregularitr 
tains  near  Porto-Bello.  In  Veragua,  including  in  the  recurrence  of  this  break  in  the  ordinary 
Choco,  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  is  ob-  course  of  the  season.  It  is,  accordingly,  reckoned 
tained  by  washing,  and  is  reckoned  very  pure ;  on  with  great  confidence  by  the  inhabitants,  sod 
copper  and  iron  are  abundant;  and  tin  and  kept  as  a  period  of  social  enjoyment.  Tbetem- 
mercury  are  said  to  have  been  found.  But  very  perature  and  salubrity  of  the  climate  also  vary 
little  capital  \b  embarked  in  the  respective  in  different  places.  Porto-Bello  is  one  of  the 
works ;  and  the  amount  is  comparatively  small,  hottest  and  most  unhealthy  places  in  the  world, 
and  uncertain  from  year  to  year.  The  vegetable  At  Panama,  on  the  contrary,  the  winds  are  vari- 
productions  of  the  isthmus  are  most  luxuriant;  able  and  cool ;  and  though  the  rain  is  incessant, 
and  in  the  vigour  and  varieties  of  its  woods  it  there  is  no  stagnation  in  the  atmosphere,  nor 
challenges  competition,  in  Mr.  Lx)yd's  opinion,  consequent  epidemic  sickness, 
with  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  fruits  and  There  is  hardly  a  mile  of  land  in  the  province 
esculent  vegetaoles  are  those  of  similar  intra-  which  is  not,  in  the  rainy  season,  intersected  bv 
tropical  situations.  The  grains  cultivated  are  some  little  river,  which  carries  off  the  super- 
rice  and  Indian  corn.  The  sugar-cane  is  grown,  fluous  water,  and  is  occasionally  difficult  to  pats, 
but  not  extensively.  Coffee  and  cocoa  are  cul-  But  in  the  summer  most  of  these  dry  up ;  and 
tivated  as  required  for  domestic  consumption,  only  the  following  rivers  are  considered  by  Mr. 
The  caoutchouc  tree,  milk  tree,  and  vanilla  Loyd  worthy  of  particular  notice.  On  the  X. 
plant,  are  all  abundant  in  the  woods.  With  the  side,  and  fulhng  into  the  Atlantic,  the  Chagres, 
gum  flowing  from  the  caoutchouc  tree,  and  while  Pequeni,  Trinidad,  and  Gatun,  which  all  join, 
it  is  yet  liquid,  the  inhabitants  manufacture  a  and  form  one  before  reaching  the  seta ;  and  on 
sort  of  water-proof  cloth,  on  the  same  principle  the  s.,  or  Pacific  side,  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Cay- 
as  in  this  country ;  but  which,  thus  prepared,  is  mito,  or  Chorrera,  the  Paoora,  Indio,  and  Bal- 
more  uniform,  and  never  cracks.  The  charcoal  Una,  or  Chepo.  The  Chagres  takes  its  rise  a 
made  from  man^  of  the  trees  is  considered  ex-  considerable  distance  E.  of  Porto-Bello,  among 
cellent  for  smelting ;  and,  as  such,  is  exported  the  high  mountains  which  approach  the  Bay 
to  Peru,  and  in  much  request  there.  Sume  of  of  Mandingo;  and,  after  traversing  a  great  tract 
them  yield  very  rich  and  brilliant  dyes,  u&ed  by  of  country,  when  nearly  opposite  Porto-Bello, 
the  Indians,  but  not  yet  known,  as  Mr.  Loyd  receives  the  Pequeni,  which  comes  from  the  «B., 
believes,  in  commerce.  The  barks  of  others  are  and  is  as  broad  as  itself.  The  two  thus  form  a 
medicinal,  or  abound  in  tannin.  Ink  is  made,  noble  river,  too  rapid,  however,  to  be  easily 
both  from  gall-nuts,  and  a  bush  called  alsifax,  navigable  ;  and,  accordingly,  though  canoes 
resembling  the  caper.  Many  valuable  resins  ascend  both  )>ranches  in  the  dry  season,  even 
are  extracted  from  different  trees ;  particularly  above  the  common  point  of  junction,  the  pas- 
one,  distilled  from  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  the  sage  is  considered  dangerous,  from  the  number 
palo  santo,  or  holy'tree,  which  is  highly  fragrant,  of  falls  or  rapids,  in  some  of  which  the  stream 
and  is  both  used  as  a  remedy  for  disorders,  and  runs  with  extraordinary  velocity.  In  propor- 
bumt  as  incense.  The  styrax  officinalis  of  Lin-  tionate  distances,  as  it  approaches  Cruces,  iti 
nffus  b  very  abundant,  the  gum  extracted  from  rate  abates.  At  that  town,  which  is  23  miles 
it  selling  for  two  dollars  a  pound.  direct  from  the  sc«»  44  as  the  river  winds,  it 
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■eldom  exceeds  three  to  three  and  a  half  miles  The  style  is  the  old  Spanish.    Of  public  edifices. 

Sit  hour,  even  in  the  rainy  season.    At  Peua-  there  is  a  beautiful  cathedral  and  four  convents, 

laoca  it  runs  tvo  miles ;  at  Gatun,  scarcely  one;  a  nunnery  of  Santa  Clara,  a  college  de  la  Com- 

•nd  at  Brusa  the  current  is  in  summer  imper-  pania,  and  also  the  walls  of  another,  which  was 

ceptible.     Few  rivers  of  its  size  present  more  begun  on  a  magnificent  scale,  but  was  never 

bttutiful  scenery  on  its  banks  than  does  the  finished,  and  is  now  falling  to  ruins.    Imme- 

Chagres  above  Cruces.    For  miles  together,  it  dii|tely  from  Panama,  s.  along  the  coast,  and 

is  bounded  by  enormous  abrupt  masses  of  lime-  NW.  from  it,  the  land  is  low  and  flat ;  but  w. 

stone,  of  the  most  curious  and  fantastic  forms ;  and  NB.  the  mountains  approach  it  closely :  and 

io  other  parts,  savannahs  extend  to  the  very  from  a  hill,  called  Cerro  Ancon,  about  a  -mile 

edge  of  the  river,  covered  with  a  particularly  W.  from  the  city,  and  600  feet  high,  an  excellent 

fine  grass,  called  grammedotti ;  and  the  noble  bird's  eye  view  is  obtained  of  the  whole  adjoin- 

bongo  tree  is  seen  studding  the  banks,  something  ing  country,  including  the  city,  the  islands  in 

ID  &  shape  of  a  well-trimmed  yew-tree,  but  the    bay,    the    neighbouring    plantations,    the 

growing  to  a  much  larger  sise.    The  water  ge*  mountains  of  Veragua,  the  Pearl  islands,  the 

nerally  runs  over  a  bed  of  various  descriptions  flat  countrv  towards  Chagres,  the  elevated  chain 

of  pebbles ;  and  is  in  summec  most  brilliantly  between  Porto   Bello    and    Panamd,    the  Rio 

dear.    The  Ballano,  or  Chepo,  is  of  g^eat  ex-  Grande,  the  low  land  along  the  coast  towards 

teot,  and,  under  the  name  of  .Canada,  rises  in  the  Pacora,  and  Chepo,  Panami,  Vieja,  &c.,  all 

the  province  of    Darien,    near  the  source  of  which  come  successively  under  review,  and,  to- 

SDother  river,  called  Chucunaque,  which  falls  gether,  constitute  a  landscape  beyond  measure 

into  the  Pacific  in  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel.    The  beautiful. 

Ballano  receives  several  considerable  streams  PANAMAO  ISLE,  island.  Eastern  seas,  one 

during  its  course,  which  is  nearly  W.,  and  in  of  the  Philippines,  about  45  m.  in  circumference, 

some  degree   parallel   to  the  coast,   for  many  situated  between  the  11th  and  12th  degrees  of 

miles,  until  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  southward,  N.  Latitude. 

and  enters  the  Pacific  a  few  miles  B.  of  the  PANAMGOODY,  tn.  Ilindoostan,  prov.  Car- 

Pacora.    It  is  navigable  as  far  as  this  turn ;  and  natic,  dist.  Tinnevelly ;  22  m.  NNB.  from  Cape 

00  its  banks,  a  little  higher  up,  is  situate  the  Comorin.    Lat.  b.  21.  N.   Long.  77,  53.  B. 

townof  Chepo,  which  is  of  some  consequence,  as  PANAUR  RIVER,  river,  s.  of  India,  which 

being  the  assigned  place  of  communication  with  has  its  source  amo&i^  the  Nundydroog  hills, 

the  ICandiDgo  Indians.    Further  on  is  a  fort,  from  whence  it  flows  m  a  south-easterly  direc- 

cailed  Fuerte  Terrable,  built  to  prevent  their  in-  tion,  until  it  falls  into  the  sea  at  Cudalore, 

conions;  and  the  line  of  the  river  generally  is  after  a  course  of  about  250  miles,  including  the 

considered  the  boundary.    An  extreme,  but  not  windings. 

active,  animosity  is  still  maintained  on  both  sides.  PAN  CALLERI,  tn.  N.  of  Italy,  prov.  Pinerolo, 

PANAMA,  town  of  South  America,  capital  kingd.  Piedmont,  on  the  Po ;  l(i  m.  s.  of  Turin, 

of  the  above  province.     The  site  of  Panami  Pop.  2500. 

bas  been  once  changed.  The  spot  where  the  PANGANSANE  ISLE,  island,  Eastern  seas, 
old  city  stood,  which  is  about  three  miles  B.  of  off  the  SB.  extremity  of  Celebes.  Lat.  50.  0.  s. 
the  present  situation,  was,  when  the  Spaniards  PANGARAN,vil.  island  Ceylon; 38m.  BB.from 
fint  reached  it  in  1515,  occupied  by  an  Indian  Candy.  Lat.  7.33.  N.  Long.  81.5.  B.  Itstands 
population,  attracted  to  it  b;  the  .abundance  of  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mahavillagunga. 
flth  on  the  coast,  and  who  are  said  to  have  ^  PANGARAN  LAMBLNG,  dist.  Batta,  in  the 
oamed  it  Panama  from  this  circumstance, — ^the  island  of  Sumatra.  It  contains  10  or  12  vils., 
word  signifying,  in  their  language,  <'  much  fish."  averaging  from  200  to  300  persons. 
They,  however,  were  speedily  dispossessed ;  and  PANGOOTARAN,  island.  Eastern  seas,  one 
even  so  early  as  in  1521,  the  title  and  privileges  of  the  Sooloo  archipelago ;  10  m.  long  by  4  m. 
of  a  city  w^e  conferred  on  it.  See  vol.  iv.  In  broad.  Lat.  6.  9.  N.  Long.  120.  30.  B.  Thia 
1670  it  was  sacked  and  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  island  is  an  entire  bed  of  coral,  with  scarcely 
buccaneer  Morgan;  and  was' only  after  this  built  any  appearance  of  soil;  yet  it  abounds  with 
where  it  now  stands.  Its  present  position,  by  a  cocoa-nuts,  which  are  tall  and  fruitful,  and  of 
recent  observation,  n  in  Lat.  8.  d7.  N.  Long,  great  use  to  the  inhabitants,  as  it  is  destitute  of 
79.  30.  w.  of  Greenwich,  on  a  tongue  of  land  good  water.  Notwithstanding  this  deficiency, 
shaped  nearly  like  a  spear-head,  extending  a  the  island  is  described  as  having  plenty  of  cattle, 
considerable  distance  out  to  sea,  and  gradually  goats,  fowls,  and  tolerably  well  inhabited, 
■welling  towards  the  middle.  Its  harbour  is  PANICOCOLO,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Terra  di  La- 
protected  by  a  number  of  islands,  some  of  which  voro,  kingd.  of  Naples ;  22  m.  NW.  of  Naples, 
are  of  considerable  size,  and  highly  cultivated.  Pop.  2200. 

There  is  good  anchorage  under  them  all,  and  PANISSIERE,  town,  B.  of  France,  depart 

•applies  of  ordinary  kinds,  including  excellent  Loire,   prov.  Anjou ;    21   m.  WbN.  of   Lyons, 

water,  may  be  obtained   from  most  of  them.  Pop.  3200. 

The  plan  of  the  city  is  not  strictly  regular,  but  PAN  IN,  vil.  France;  3  m.  BNB.  of  Paris, 

the  principal  streets  extend  across  the  peninsula  Pop.  1200. 

fiom  sea  to  sea,  and  a  current  of  air  is  thus  pre-  PAN  JANG,  island,  w.  coast  of  the  Malay  pe> 

served,  and  more  cleanliness  than   is  usually  ninsula;  20  m.  in  length  by  4  broad.    Lat.  8.  n. 

found  in  the  Spanish  American  towns.     The  PAN  KOUR,  island.  Straits  of  Malacca,  near 

fortifications  are  also  irregular,  and  not  strong,  the  entrance  of  the  Perak  river.    Lat  4.  16.  x. 

though  the  walls  are  liigh ;  the  bastions  having  Long.  100.  58.  B. 

been  constructed!  from  time  to  time,  as  the  PANOMPIN,  tn.  Cochin  China,  on  the  river 

menaces  of  pirates,  or  other  enemies,  have  sug-  of  the  same  name.    It  is  now  the  only  considera- 

Sested.    The  buildings  are  of  stone,  generally  ble  port  in  the  gulf  of  Siam  which  affords  direct 

substantial,  and  the  larger  wi*^  ^-^^ru.  or  patios,  access  to  the  interior  of  Cambodia. 
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PANOWLEE,  vil.  Ilindoostao,  prov.  Aurun-  females  make  earthen  pota  with  claj,  nlM 

^bad,  div.  Jooneer,  on  the  river  Poona;  11  m.  they  bake  with  dry  grass  or  light  brushvood. 

NW.  from  the  city  of  Poona.  These  people  construct   and   ornament  tbeii 

PANTER  ISLE,  island,  Eastern  Sees,  sepa-  canaes  on  a  large  scale,  and  show  oonsidersble 

rated  from  that  of  Lomblem  by  the  straits  of  skill  in  Ashing.    They  not  onl^  wage  desdlj 

Alooy  and  situated  between  the  8th  and  9th  de-  war  against  each  other,  bat  manifest  a  patticalsr 

grees  of  N.  latitude.  jealousy  and  hostility  towards  strangers,  which 

PANWELL)  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Anrunga-  may  be  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  what  they 

bad, on  the  river  Pan;  21  m.  B.  of  Bombay.  suffer  from  the  inhabitants  of  Borneo  aod  Ce* 

PAPA  ISLAND,  island,  Scotland,  belongini;  lebe»,  who  make  frequent  inroads,  and  eany 

to  the  Shetland  group,  par.  Burry,sh.  Orkney  and  them  off  as  slaves.    These  vessels  also  cany 

Shetland.    Pop.  with  par.  away  trepang,  edible  bird*s  nests,  and  tortoiie 

PAPANTLA,  tn.  N.  America,  republic  Meiico,  shell    The  Dutch,  in  1828,  formed  a  settleneat 

state  Puebla ;  130  m.  NB.  from  the  city  of  Meiico.  in  Triton  Bay.  in  Lat.  3.  33.    The  Papuas  oi 

Lat.  20.  30.  N.  Long.  20.  40.  \v,  the  NW.  part  of  the  coast  are  so  far  advanced  ia 

PAPCASTLE,    tnshp.   England,   par.  Bride  civilisation  as  perfectly  to  understand  the  aatoie 

Kirk,  Allerdale  ward,  below  Darwent,  co.  Cum-  of  traffic,  which  they  carry  on  with  the  BaggesKi 

berland.    Real  prop.  £2157.    Pop.  461.    Cock-  and  Chinese,  but  more  particularly  the  latter, 

ermouth  (P.  T.  306).  fh>m  whom  they  purchase  their  iron  tools,  blue 

PAPENDRECHT,  vil.  kingd.  Holland,  prov.  and  red  baftaes,aies, knives, China  bettda^pUtes. 

South  Holland ;  10  m.  BSB.  of  Rotterdam.    Pop.  and  basins.    In  exchange,  the  Chinese  cany  badL 

1000.  missoy  bark,  slaves,  ambergris,  sea-«1qg,tortDise- 

PAPERHAUGH.  tnshp.  England,  par.  Rotfa-  shell,  small  pearls,  black  and  red  looiriea,  binis 

bury,  w.  div.  Coquetdaleward,co.  North  umber-  of  paradise,  and  many  other  species  of  dead 

land.    Pop.  79.    Alnwick  (P.  T.  308).  birds,  which    the  Papnas    have   a   paniealsr 

PAPHREK,  tn.  India,  beyond  the  Ganges,  method  of  dressing.    In  the  Malay  peninsoh, 

kingd,  Siam,  on  the  river  Meklong.    Pop.  8000.  Luzon,  Borneo,  and  in  most  of  the  larger  tslandt 

PAPLAY,  par.  Scotland,  in  the  mainland  of  of  the  Eastern  seas,  there  are  occasionally  found 

Orkney,  now  united  with  Holm,  sh.  Orkney  and  in  the  mountains  a  scattered  race  of  blacks  ea- 

Shetland.    Pop.  with  Holm.  tirely  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  populatios. 

PAPOUL,  St.  tn.  s.  of  France,  depart.  Aude,  A^  more  robust  people  of  the  same  race  are  said 

prov.  Languedoc.  on  the  river  Lande ;  4  m.  B.  of  to  occupy  Papua  and  some  of  the  adjacent 

Castelnaudary.    Pop.  1000.  islands,  out  their  country  has  been  so  little  fre- 

PAPUA,  or  Nbw Guinea,  island.  South  Pacific,  quented  that  they  still  remain  almost  unknova. 
This  is  the  largest  mass  of  southern  continent  The  origin  of  this  woollv-headed  race  appeals 
neit  to  New  Holland,  being  from  1200  to  1400  now  beyond  the  reach  of  human  investigation, as 
miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  150  to  200  in  many  respects  they  differ  radically  from  the 
miles  in  breadth.  There  seems  great  reason  to  African  negro.  On  the  north-west  ooast  of 
surmise  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  Papua,  which  is  tlie  only  quarter  we  are  sc- 
eiistence.  The  few  navigators  who  have  sailed  quainted  with,  the  natives  wear  their  hair 
along  its  coast  observed  ranges  of  mountains  bushed  round  their  heads  to  the  circumference 
swelling  behind  each  other,  their  summits  rising  of  two  and  a  half  and  three  feet,  and,  to  make  it 
in  the  most  picturesque  and  varied  forms,  and  more  extensive,  comb  it  out  horizontally  froai 
clothed  with  immense  pine  forests.  The  copious  their  heads,  occasionally  adorning  it  with  fea- 
moisturewhich  must  flow  down  from  these  heights,  thers.  The  men  wear  a  thin  stuff,  made  fnm 
in  a  climate  so  intensely  tropical,  can  scarcely  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  tied  round  their 
fail  to  generate  a  rich  ve^tation,  while  the  close  middle  and  between  their  legs,  fixing  it  op  be- 
contiguity  and  siinilar  climate  of  the  Spice  Is-  hind.  The  females  in  general  wear  blue  Sorat 
lands,  aCtords  a  presumption,  that  their  valued  cloths  put  on  in  the  same  manner  as  the  men; 
products  may  find  here  a  congenial  soil.  Yet  this  the  children,  until  the  age  of  puberty*  go  ea- 
tempting  region  has  been  left  almost  a  terra  in-  tirely  naked.  Both  sexes  are  fond  of  glass  aod 
cognita,  having  been  generally  viewed  only  from  china  beads,  which  they  wear  round  Uie  wrist, 
a  distance  by  navigators,  except  Forrest,  who  Captain  Forrest  says  he  did  not  see  any  goM 
landed  at  several  points  of  its  northern  coast,  ornaments  among  the  Papuas  ;  but  that  they  de- 
Some  recent  observations  have  also  been  made  by  clared  it  was  found  in  their  hills.  Aa  amon/  all 
the  French  navigators  Duperrey  and  Lesson.  barbarous  tribes,  the  women  appear  to  be  a 

Tlie  population,  like  that  of  New  Holland,  laborious  class.    The  people  of  the  eastern  pait 

was  found  to  consist  of  Papuans,  or  Oriental  ne-  have  the  character  of  being  extremely  ferocious, 

groes,  mingled  with  the  still  ruder  race  of  the  and  prone  to  war  and  carnage.    It  is'  said,  bow- 

Haraforas,  who  inhabit  the  interior  mountains,  ever,  that  they  deal  honestly  with  the  Chinese 

These  Papuans  appear  to  be  a  degree  further  who  trade  with  them,  and  advance  them  goods 

advanced  in  the  social  scale  than  the  New  Hoi-  for  several  months  before  the  returns  are  made, 
landers.    They  build  their  hou.  es  on  posts  fixed        Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  more  western  isles  of 

several  yards  below  low-water  mark,  from  which  the  archipelago  buy  the  Papuas  for  slaves,  and 

there  is  a  long  stage  to  the  land,  aod  also  another  the  natives  of  the  west  coast  of  New  Gniaea 

towards  the  sea,  on  which  they  haul  up  their  make  slaves  of  those  of  the  east,  in  order  to  sell 

canoes.    This  seroiaquatic  mode  of  dwelling  is  them  to  strangers.    The  eastern  Papuas  have 

intended  to  provide  against  attacks  both  by  sea  the  gristle  between  the  nostrils   pierced  with 

and  land  ;  it  the  assault  be  from  the  first,  ther  tortoise-shell.    About  April    and    March,  the 

take  to  the  woods;  if  from  the  last,  they  launch  Papuas  of  New  Guinea  and  Salwatty  formerly 

their  canoes  and  sail  away.  The  furniture  of  these  used  to  assemble  in  great  numbers,  and  make 

cabins  consists  of  a  mat  or  two.  a  fire-place,  a  war  on  Gilolo,  Ceram,  Amboyna,  Ambloo,  and 

china  plate  or  basin,  and  some  sago  flour.    The  as  far  west  as  XuUa  Bessy.    \Vhen  the  Molucca 
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itlaiids  were  discovered  by  the  PortogoeBey  the  four    centuries,  until    the    subversion   of  tha 

iDterior  was  in  most  of  them  occupi^  by  this  latter    in    1797.     Parga,    indepeDdent   of   Alt 

race;  but  they  have  ever  since  been  rapidly  de-  Pacha,  the  tyrant  of  Albania,  afforded  an  asylam 

creaiing^y  and  in  most  of  the  smaller   islands  to  refugees  from  his  violence,  and  was  the  seat 

have  wholly  disappeared.    With  the  natives  of  of  frequent  cabals  against  his  government.    It 

Pkpua  the  British  have  as  yet  had  very  little  in-  was  thus  an  object  of  the  greatest  imuortance 

tercourae.     In  1778  it  was  visited  by  captain  for  Ali  to  take  possession  of  it.    In  1798^  he 

Thomas  Forrest  in  a  large  Malay  prow  on  a  found  means  to  reduce  Bucintro^  Prevesa,  and 

speculation  of  his  own,  and  from  bis  narrative  the  other  fortified  places  on  the  adjacent  coast, 

our  chief  information  has  been  derived  respecting  Parga  alone  bade  defiance  to  his  arms.   In  1814, 

the  natives.    About   1796  it  was  partly  sur-  Ali  marched  against  it  with  a  military  force; 

veyed  by  captain  M'Cluer,  who  discovered  the  the  Par^iots  withstood  the  attack,  but  applied 

deep  inlet  named  after  him,  which  penetrates  to  the  British  in  Corfu,  and  received  a  garrison 

so  far  as  almost  to  cut  the  island  in  two.    In  from  them,  in  the  hope  of  being  incorporated 

1791.  when  the  Panther,  a  Bombay  cruiser,  was  with  the  republic  of  the  Ionian  islands.   To  this 

off  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  the  natives  de-  compact,  however,  the  British  government  did 

ooyedthe  surgeon  into  their  canoes  and  mur*  not  give  Effect;    they   felt  the  importance  of 

dtfed  him,  after  which  thev  discharged  a  shower  Parga  to  Corfu ;  but  the  dread  of  continued 

of  arrows  into  the  ship  and  woundeid  four  of  the  dissensions  with  the  Albanians  led  to  a  negotia- 

crew,  when  they  were  dispersed  by  great  guns  tion  for  its  surrender,  on  Ali  paying  a  pecuniary 

and  small  arms.  indemnity  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  should 

PARADE,  tn.  sw.  of  France,  depart.  Lot  and  refuse  to  remain  after  a  change  of  government. 

Garonne,  prov.  Guyenne,  near  the  Lot;  6  m.  JB.  This  compensation  was  large  (about  £200.000 

of  Tonneins.     Pop.  1500.  sterling),  as  hardly  any  of  the  independent  Par- 

PARBOLD,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Eccleston,  giots  chose  to  submit  to  the  tyrant  of  Albania, 

hand.  Levland,   co.  pal  at.  Lancaster.    Acres,  In  consequence  of  these  transactions,  in  1819 

1170.     Real  prop.  £2104.     Pop.  382.  Wigan  Parga  was  ceded  to  the  authorities  of  the  Porte, 

(P.  T.  200).  according  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  by  which  the 

PARBUTTY,  river,  Hindoostan,  prov.  Mai-  whole  continent  of  Albania  and  Greece  was 

wa,  which  has  its  source  B.  of  Asta,  and  to  its  placed  under  the  Turkish  rule ;  and  although 

confluence  with  the  Chumbul  river  describes  a  the  lord  high  commissioner  had  nothing  to  do 

winding  coarse  of  about  320  m.  During  the  rains  with  the  treaty  further  than  the  execution  of  one 

the  Parbutty  swells  so  as  not  to  be  fordable.  of  its  articles,  yet  an  unusual  degree  of  abuse 

PARC,  or  Park,  ham.  Great  Britain,  par.  and  vituperation  was  showered  upon  him  on  ao- 

Eglwys-Ilan,  hand.  Caerphilly,  co.  Glamorgan,  count  of  the  measure :  the  fact  was,  in  the  stipu- 

S.  Wales.     Pop.  123.    Cardiff  (P.  T.  160).  lations  of  the  treaty  which  placed  Greece  under 

PARCE,  tn.  NW.  of  France,  depart.  Sarthe,  the  Porte,  the  ministers  of  the  allies  had  totally 

prov.  Maine,  on  the  Sarthe.    Pop.  2200.  forgotten,  or  rather  were  unaware  of,  the  ex- 

PARDOUX  LA  RIV I  ERE,  St.,  tn.  8.of  France^  istence  of  so  insignificant  a  spot  as  Parga.    Sir 

depart.  Dordogne,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony.  Thomas  Maitland,  at  that  time  governor  of  the 

4  m.  SB.  of  Nootron.     Pop.  1300.  Ionian  Islands,  whither  the  inhabitants  mostly 

PARDSEY,  ham.  England,  par.  Dean,  Aller-  removed,  did  all  in  his  power  to  mitigate  the 

dale  ward,   above  Darwent,  co.  Cumberland,  misfortunesof  the  Pargiots,  and  perhaps  was  the 

Pop.  (with  Ullockand  Dean-Scales)  356.  Cock-  only  individual  who  ever  compelled  Ali  Pacha 

ennoath  (P.  T.  306).  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty. 

PARE, settlement,  S.  America,  ^v.  NewGra-  PARIGNE  L'EVEQUE,  tn.  MW.  of  France, 

oada,  prov.  Velez,  repub.  Colombia ;  7  leagues  depart.  Sarthe,  prov.  Maine;   9  .m.   BR.  of  Le 

from  the  city  of  that  name.    It  contains  600  Mans.    Pop.  2800. 

bouses.  PARK,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  TuUylish,  bar.  Lower 

PARENZO,  tn.  Austria,  kingd.  Illyria,  on  a  Iveah,  co.  Down,  prov.  Ulster.    Pop.  with  par. 

smallpeniDsnla  on  the  W.  coast  of  Istria ;  30  m.  Gildford  (P.  T.  32). 

s-ofl^ieste.   Pop.  2100.   Lat.  15.  IS.  N.  Long.  PARK  END,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Audley, 

13. 40  B.  N.  div.  bund.  Pirehill,  co.  Stafford.    Pop.  94. 

PAREY,  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  duchy  Newcastle-under-Lvne  (P.  T.  150). 

Magdeburj^,  on  the  Elbe;  21  m.  NNB  of  Mag-  PARKER'S    ISLAND,  island,  N.  America, 

deburg.    Pop.  1000.  U.  S.,  in  the  Chesapeake,  near  the  coast  of 

PARGA,  seaport  town,  Albania,  the  affairs  Maryland;    15  miles  8.  from  Annapolis.    Lat. 

of  which,  'some  years  ago,  excited  much  dis-  3:^.  53.  N.    Long.  76.  41.  w. 

CQssion.    it  was  built  in  the  decline  of  the  PARKGATE,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  and   upper 

Roman  empire,  on  a  rock  washed  on  three  sides  half  bar.  Antrim,  co.  Antrim,  prov.  Ulster.  Pop. 

by  the  sea,  and  backed  by  a  precipitous  cliff,  with  par.    Antrim  (P.  T.  105). 

baring  on  the  summit  an  almost  impregnable  PARK- HEAD,  vil.  Scotland,  in  the  barony  par., 

citadel.    The  town  stands  near  the  mouth  of  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  sh. 

a  river  (the  Acheron  of  the  ancients),  is  sur-  Lanark.    Pup.  with  par.    Glasgow  (p.  T.  43). 

roanded  with  walls,  and  has  a  double  harbour,  PARK-H  EAD,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Ashkirk, 

formed  by  a  small  island,  defended  by  a  bat-  which  is  locally  within  the  district  of  Hawick, 

^.    The  prospect  from  the  citadel  is  mag*  sh..  Roxburgh,  though  reckoned  a  part  of  Sel- 

aifioent ;   the  adjacent  country  is  fertile ;  and  kirkshire,  sh.  Selkirk.    Pop.  with  par.    Hawick 

the  district  which  belonged  to  the  town  was  (P.  T.  47). 

divided  from  the  Albanian   frontier   by   lofty  PARK  HOLD,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ledbury, 

ptoutttains.     This  place   is    hardly  mentioned  bund.  Radlow,  co.  Hereford.    Acres,  380.    Real 

io  history  until  1401,  when  it  entered  into  an  prop.  £492.   Pop.  57.    Ledbury  (P.T.  120). 

ftUianee  with  Venice,  which  continued  nearly  PARK-LANDS,  dist.  England,  par.  Kirkby- 
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iii-Kenda)^  Keodal  ward,  co.  Westmorland.   Pop.  Joodpoor  have  had  garriaons  there,  and  it  miMi 

with  par.     Kendal  (P.  T.  262).  always  be  subject  to  the  strongest  of  the  thiee. 

PARK  LEYS,  extra  parochial  dist.  England,  The  power  of  Cutch  was  subdivided  in  the  rei|n»of 

N.    div.    hund.    Thorgarton,   co.    Nottingham.  Rao  Lacca,  about  the  ^ear  1760,  and  it  has  beeo 

Acres,  310.     Pop.  16.  a  province  of  Sinde  since  the  elevation  of  the 

PARKSTON,  tithing,  England,  par.  Cranford  house  of  Talpoor,  nearly  40  years.    The  Parkur 

Magna,  hund.  Cogdean,  Shaston  div.  co.  Dorset,  chiefs  can  assemble  about  500  horse  and  300 

Acres,  2810.    Real  prop.  jL729.    Pop.  609.    Pool  foot  on  occasions  of  danger;  but  plunder  b  the 

(P.  T.  103).  chief  object  of  these  people,  and  a  foray  on 

PARK    STREET,    ward,   England,  par.  St  their  neighbours'  cattle  tallies  better  with  their 

Stephen,  hund.  Cavhio,  co.  Hertford.   Pop.  with  inclinations  and  customs  than  any  oombised 

par.    St.  Albans  (P.  T.  20).  operations.    The  country  is  therefore  the  dread 

PARKUR,  dist.   Elindoostan.    According  to  of  its  neighbourhood,  which  is  not  to  be  wod- 
the  recent  description  of  lieutenant  Burnes,  who  dered  at  from  the  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
surveyed  this  and  the  neighbouring  province,  by  The  Rajpoots  are  known  to  be  brave;  the  My- 
order  of  the  Bombay  government,  in  1829,  the  annas  are  men  of  the  most  determined  resolu- 
district  of  Parkur  is  situated  under  the  24th  de-  tion ;  the  Beelooches  are  expert  soldiers,  and  the 
gree  of  N.  latitude,  and  near  the  71st  of  B.  Ion-  Cooleys  are  held  iu  high  repute  as  warriors  in 
gitude.    Its  extent  from  N.  to  8.  is  about  20  the  surrounding  country.    There  is  not  a  forti- 
miles,  and  R.  to  w.  3.5  miles.    Its  importance  fication  or  place  of  defence  in  the  district  except 
arises  from  its  being  the  only  cultivated  spot  in  the  hills  of  Kalinjur,  which  are  about  3d0  feet 
the  Thurr,  or  little  desert,  which  borders  close  high,  and  contain  within  their  rocky  peaks  a 
on  it  to  the  N.and  NW. ;  on  all  other  sides  it  has  strong  fortress  called  Sardroh,  abundantly  sop- 
the  Runn  of  Cutch  for  its  boundary,  which  ex-  plied  with  water.     Four  paths  lead  up  to  it,  and 
tends  inland  on  both  extremities,  and  leaves  it  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  country  retreat 
peninsulated.    This  small  tract  is  interspersed  thither  with  their  flocks,  herds,  and  property  oa 
with  rocky  hills,  nearly  destitute  of  verdure,  the  approach  of  danger.    These  hills  lie  on  the 
the    highest   of   which    are   called    Kulinjur.  southern  side  of  Parkur.  and  are  about  20  miles 
A  belt  of  tow  land  cuts  the  district  into  two  in  circumference.     All  the  villages  in  that  part 
unequal    parts,    separating   the    hills    of   the  of  the  district  are  built  close  to  their  base, 
one  from  the  other,  and  is  under  water  during  These  are  constructed  of  the  most  combustible 
rain.    But   for  these  rocky  eminences,  Parkur  materials,  and  consist  merely  of  small  conical 
would   have  long  since  become  a  part  of  the  grass  huts,  surrounded  by  a  dry  thorn  hedges 
desert  to  the  N.,  or  Runn  to  the  s.  of  it    There  so  that  every  habitation  in  the  country  might  be 
is  a  considerable  portion  of  arable  land ;  and  reduced  to  ashes  in   an   hour.    ConflagratioB 
the  soil,  particularly  under  the  hills,  is  favoura-  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  a  mode  of  war- 
ble for  agriculture,  but  there  is  not  one  eighth  fare  adopted  among  tnese  tribes, 
culiivated,  though  it  might  produce  three-fold.        The  roads  throughout  Parkur  are  passable 
Parkur  is  ruled  by  two  Rajpoot  chieftains,  of  for  carts,  but  bevond   it  none  but  heasts  of 
the  Soda  tribe,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Purmar.  burden  travel.    Water  is  abundant  in  the  d»- 
The  chief  person  in  the  country  is  the  rana  of  trict,  and  found  about  ten  feet  from  theaurface; 
Nuggur*  but  the  thakoor  of  Veerawow  has  more  it  is  muddy,  but  not  so  inferior  as  might  be 
influence  and   power.    The  chief  tribe  is  the  supposed  from  the  vicinity  of  the  salt  Runn  and 
Sooltan  Soda  of  Omercote,  to  whom  a  degree  of  desert.    There  are  no  rivers  or  running  Btreaow 
allegiance  and  respect  is  paid>  but  no  tribute,  in  Parkur,  but  abundance  of  pasture,  and  the 
The  Sodas  are  a  race  favoured  by  nature  with  a  soil  is  favourable  to  culture,  though  light  and 
handsome  exterior,  and  the  reputed  beauty  of  dusty.  The  country  yields  very  little,  the  people 
their  females  has  made  a  Soda  wife  a  desidera-  prefer  passing  their  time  in  tending  herds  and 
tum  with  every  man  of  rank  in  the  neighbouring  flocks,  with  which  they  wander  from  one  place 
country,  which  has  led  to  their  demanding  ex-  to  another.     Their    temporary   dwellings   are 
orbitaiit  sums  for  their  daughters.    The  predo-  called  *<  wands,"  and  here  the  people  prepare 
minating  tribe  in  Parkur  is  the  Cooley,  a  set  their  ghee,  or  clarified  butter,  from  the  milk  of 
of  beings  hardly  removed  from  savages.    The  their  cattle,  which  is  the  only  article  of  export 
mercantile  castes,  such  as  Lohanus  and  Banians,  in  the  country,  except  the  gum  which  exudes 
are  also  to  be  found,  but,  from  the  insecuritj^  of  from  the  babool  and  other  shrubs.    The  only 
trade,  they  are  leaving  the  country.    There  is  a  places  of  note  in  Parkur  arc  Veerawow  and 
tradition  m  the  district  that  these  were  formerly  Nuggur;  the  latter,  situated  clo«e  under  the 
very  numerous.    Charums  and  Brahmins  (chiefly  Kulinjur  hills,  is  naminally  called  the  capital, 
in  the  Ouditch  caste),  are  also  among  the  inha-  Veerawow  is  situated  on  a  fresh-water  lake, 
bitants,  and  these,  with  Rajpoots  of  the  Maldee  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  formed 
and  other  tribes,  a  few  Belooch  Mahommedans,  by  the  rain  rushing  into  it  from  the  surrounding 
Myannas,  and  some  Megwars,  or  outcasts,  make  country.    As  the  water  recedes,  wheat  is  culti- 
ap  the  population  to  about  8000.    The  present  vated  on  its  banks.  Veerawow  is  in  Lat.  24.31.  H. 
chiefs  of  the  district  are  Jugajee,  rana  of  Ntlg^  Close  to  it  are  the  remains  of  the  dty  of  Paree- 
gur,  and  Poonjajee,  the  thakoor  of  Veerawow.  nuggur,  said  to  have  been  a  place  of  weahh  and 
Parkur  is  unequally  divided  between  them,  the  opulence  700  years  since,  tiiough  its  site  b  only 
19  southern  villag;es  belonging  to  the  rana,  and  now  discoverable  by  some  temples,  and  the  sur- 
the  remaining  ten  to  Poonjajee.  rounding  country  being  strewed  with  brokeo 
The  possession  of  Parkur  has  been  a  conten-  pieces  of  bricks  for  two  miles.    The  temples 
tious  source  of  difference  between  the  surround-  have  been  oonatmcted  of  marble,  and  are  dedi- 
ing  governments.    Its  situation  would  point  it  cated  to  Parusnath,  the  god  of  the  Banians, 
out  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  Sinde  domi-  The  hills  and  elevations  in  Parkur  are  invariably 
nions ;  but  both  the  rao  of  Cutch  and  the  raja  of  rocky,  and  the  low  lands  are  entirely  free  from 
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itone.    The  formation  of  Kulinjur  is  generally  aoce  of  pastare  brinp  numbert  from  the  vicinkf 

granite,  of  a  red  colour ;  about  100  feet  from  the  of  Omercote  and  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  the 

rammit,  a  black  streak  separates  this  from  trap  southern  districts  of  this  tract.    The  wells  of 

rocks.    The  hills  present  a  ragged  and  chaotic  the  desert  consist  of  small  round  holes,  about  a 

appearance,  one  cone  as   it  were  overtopping  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  dug  sometimes  to 

another.    They  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain,  the  depth  of  40  or  50  fathoms,  and  lined  wiih 

particolarW  to  the  N.,  and  present  precipitous  branches  of  trees.    They  are  scattered  through 

sides,  which  are  not  accessible  but  by  foot-paths,  the  desert,  and  generally  found  in  the  valleys, 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sandstone  in  often  in  the  bed  of  a  tank  or  where  the  rain 

the  district,  a  fact  rendered  singular  by  the  water  collects. 

neighbouring  country  of  Cutch  having  hardly  a  PARLOW,  tn.  W.  coast  of  island  Celebes,  on 

OKMintain  of  any  other  description.     Bajree  and  a  river  which  flows  into  Parlow  bay.     Pop.  2500. 

other  coarse  grain  is  reared  ;  but  rain  is  extremely  Lat.  1.  0.  s. 

precarious,  and  irrigation  is  unknown.    Among  PARME,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Middlewich, 

the  sources  of  revenue  in  Parkur,  that  which  is  hund.  Northwich,  co.  palat.  Chester.  Acres,  300. 

most  productive  is  the  possession  of  a  Banian  Pop.  25.    Chester  (P.  T.  183). 

idol  or  god  by  the  chief  of  Veerawow,  for  which  PARNELLAH,  tn.  and  pergunnah,  Hindoos- 

tbe  Jains  entertain  a  very  great  degree  of  re-  tan,  prov.  Bejapoor ;  32  m.  w.  from  Merntch. 

verence.     His  name  is  Goreechu,  and  he  was  Lat.  16.  47.  N.  I^ng.  74.  17.  b. 

stolen  from  the  temple  of  Goree  in  the  desert  PARO,tn.anddi6t.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Boots n; 

hj  the  ancestors  of  Poonjajee,  and  is  kept  con-  18  m.  sbW.  from  Tassisudon.    Lat  27.  43.  N. 

stantly  buried  in  the  sand,  nor  ever  produced  Long.  89.  32.  B. 

till  a  devout  Jain  bribes  the  chief,    it  is  de-  PAROISSE,  tn.  France,  depart.  Correze,  prov. 

scrib^  as  a  small  marble  statue,  about  two  feet  Limousin.    Pop.  2000. 

high.  PAROLA,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Candeish  ; 

The  inhabitantsofParkur  use  tobacco  sparingly,  85  m.  sw.  from  Boorhanpoor.   Lat.  20.  56.  N. 

bat  are  much  addicted  to  opium^  which  they  mix  Long.  75. 14.  e. 

with  water,  formine  a  liquid  called  kussoomba.  PARPARSARAT,  island,  straits  of  Malacca, 

This  is  considered  by  them  as  an  emblem  of  de-  near  the  coast  of  Sumatra.  Lat.  1. 21.  N.  Long, 

voted  friendship,  and  when  partaken  of  by  ad-  102.  15.  b. 

versaries  to  seal  for  ever  the  most  deadly  feuds.  PARRA,  island  in  the  gulf  of  Panama,  one 

None  of  the  houses  are  tiled  in  Parkur,  it  being  of  the  group  called  Pearl  islands.   Lat.  8.  20.  N. 

believed  that  anything  but  thatch  would  offend  PARROT    ISLANDS,    cluster    of    islands, 

the  tutelar  deity.    Suttee  is  common,  but  the  Dusky  Bay,  New  Zealand ;  3  m.  8\V.  of  Facile 

people  abhor  infanticide,  though  that  odious  harbour. 

custom  is  prevalent  in  Cutch.  There  is  a  temple  PARSONBY,  manor,  England,  par.  Plumb- 
in  Parkur  said  to  be  dedicated  to  the  sun,  but  land,  Allerdalc  ward,  below  Darwent,  co.  Cum- 
this  appears  to  admit  of  some  doubt.  Adjoining  berland.  Pop.  with  par.  Cockermouth  (P.[t.  306). 
Parkur,  and  close  to  the  town  of  Veerawow,  PARSONSFIELD,tn.N.  America,  U.  S.,  York 
commences  the  sandy  desert,  or,  as  it  is  called  co.,  Maine ;  50  m.  NNW.  from  York.  Pop.  2465. 
by  the  natives,  the  Thurr,  or  Dhat.  It  i»  one  PARTEEN,  ham.  Ireland,  bar.  TuUagh,  co. 
continued  succession  of  sand  hills,  increasing  in  Clare,  prov.  Monster.  Pop.  with  par.  Limerick 
bulk  and  height  from  20  to  60  feet,  and  even  80  (P.  T.  1 19). 

feet,  the  further  they  extend  inland.  They  occur  PARTENKIRCHE,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Ba- 

io  no  regular  order,  nor  are  they  at  equal  dis-  varia;  48  m.  ssw.  of  Munich.     Pop.  1300. 

tance  from  one  another,  often  leaving  valleys  of  PARTON,ham.  England.  par.Thursby,  Cum- 

tvo  and  three  miles  broad,  which  are  called  berland  ward,  co.  Cumberland.    Pop.  with  par. 

debrees,  where  scanty  crops  of  grain  are  pro-  Carlisle  (P.  T.  301). 

duced    after   the    monsoon;   the    road    winds  PART3CHENDORF,    tn.    Austrian    states, 

round  these   monnds,  sometimes  passing  over  Moravia,  circle  Brunn.     Pop.  1700. 

them.    The  sand  is  a  dust  of  the  finest  powder.  PA RU PANADA,  tn.  8.  of  India,  prov.  Malabar. 

The  hills  are  covered  with  stunted  shrubs  and  Pop.  700  houses.    Lat.  11.  2.  N.  Long.  75.  55.'b. 

different  kinds  of  vegetation  till  within  -a  few  PASAO,  or  Passado,  Capb,  a  promontory  on 

months  of  the  rainy  season,  when,  the  herbage  the  w.  coast  of  America,  prov.  and  gov.  Guaya- 

being  burnt  up,  the  sand  is  carried  with  vio-  quil,  gov.  Quito,  repub.  Colombia ;  about  25  m. 

leoce  from  one  heap  to  another,  and  the  region  8.  of  the  equinoctial  line, 

is  rendered  nearly  uninhabitable.    There  is  no  PASC A,  large  river,  S.Amerira,  gov.  New  Gra- 

coveringof  turf  or  any  closely  contiguous  roots  nada,  prov.  Tocayma,  repub.  Colombia,  which, 

on  the  Thurr,  but  there  is  a  very  numerous  list  united  with  the  Sumapaz,  enters  the  great  river 

of  plants  for  such  a  region.  The  whole  of  these,  Magdalena.    It  is  alsp  the  name  of  several  small 

io  their  berries,  leaves,  or  fruit,  though  the  settlements. 

ipontaneons  productions  of  the  soil,  are  bounti-  PASCHKAW,  tn.   European   Turkey,*  prov. 

fnlly  adapted  to  the  food  of  man.    The  journey  Moldavia;  10  m.  distant  from  Dubassar. 

through  such  a  tract  is  'difficult ;  camels  and  PASLEY,  Caps,  a  projecting   cape  with  a 

horses  alone  traverse  it,  and  the  summit  of  one  broad  topped  hill  on  it,  on  the  8.  coast  of  New 

hill  is  no  sooner  gained  than  another  comes  in  Holland.    Lat.  33.  56.  s.  Long.  123.  26.  B. 

sight  beyond.    The  inhabitants  of  the  desert  PASMAN,  island  on  the  coast  of  Austria, 

consist  of  Bheels  and  wandering  tribes  of  Soda  prov.  Dalmatia,  in  theZura  channel ;  15  m.  long 

and  other  Rajpoots,  Khosas  and  Sindees.    The  and  2  m.  broad.    Lat.  44.  8.  N.   Long.  15.56.  B. 

oqIt  permanent  settlers  are  the  two  former,  and  PASQUIARO,  tn.  N.  America,  repub.  Mexico, 

the  Bheels  are  a  stout  and   hcahhv  race,  ge-  prov.  Dorango,  s.  of  Rio  del  Norte.    Pop.  5600. 

nerallytolKdifTering  widely  from  the  diminutive  PASSA    DEL   NORTE,  tn.  Mexico,  on  the 

being*  of  Guzerat  and  Candei&h.    The  abund-  Rio  del  Norte ;  200  m.  from  Sibilleta* 
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PASSAGE,  vil.  Ireland,  libs,  of  the  town  of  all  mounted  on  horaeback,  atid  in  habits  ami 

Kinsale,   co.  Cork,  prov.  Munster.    Pop.  with  aspect  closely  resembling  those  who  desolate 

town.     Kinsale  (P.  T.  186).  the   Pampas.     In  the  interior  are  two  salioe 

PASSAGE  CANAL,   inlet,  w.  coast,  North  lakes,  one  50  and  the  other  34  miles  lon^, called 

America,  in  Prince  William's  Sound.  Lat.  60. 48.  Otway  and  Skyrine.    The  aboriginal  nativfs  of 

M.    Long;  211.  52.  B.    This  spot  is  not  more  Patagonia  are  a  tall  and  extremely  stout  race  of 

than  12  m.  distant  from  Turnagain  Arm,  the  men.    Their  bodies  are  bulky ;  their  beads  and 

eastern  branch  of  Cook's  inlet.  features  lar^ ;  but  their  hands  and   feet  are 

PASSAGE  FORT,  town,  island  of  Jamaica,  small.    Their  colour  is  a  rich  reddish  brovn, 

situated  on  the  road  between  Port  Royal  and  rather  darker  than  that  of  copper,  yet  not  » 

Spanish  Town ;  7  m.  SR.  of  the  latter.  dark  as  good  mahogany.    Nothmg  is  worn  upon 

PASfSAGE.  Grbat,  one  of  the  Virgin  islands,  the  head  except  their  rough,  lank,  abd  coarse 

in  the  West  Indies,  about  7  m.  long  and  2  wide;  black  hair,  which  is  tied  above  the  temples  by  a 

12  m.  B.  of  Porto  Rico.  fillet  of  plaited  or  twisted   sinews.     A  lai]^ 

PASSAGE,  LiTTLK,  one  of  the  Virgin  islands,  mantle,  made  of  skins  sewed  together,  loosdj 

near  Great  Passage  island.  gathered  about  them,  hanging  from  the  shouldefs 

PASSAGE  ISLAND,  island  at  the  entrance  to  their  ankles,  adds  so  much  to  the  bulkincsi 

of  a  channel  from  the  North  Pacific   ocean,  of  their  appearance  that  it  is  no  wonder  they 

among  the  Philippine  islands,  about  20  m.  B.  have  been   called    gigantic.     Amoni^   2Q0  at 

from    the    island    of    Leyta.    Lat.  10.  44.  N.  300  natives  of  Patagonia,  scarcely  half  a  doies 

Long.  125.  27.  B.  men  are  seen  whose  height  is  under  five  fret 

PASSAGE    ISLANDS,   two    small    islands  nine  or  ten  inches:  the  women  are  proportioosUj 

among  the  Virgin  islands,  in  the  West  Indies,  tall.    The  Patagonians  disfigure  themselves  not 

near  the  coast  of  Porto  Rioo.  a  little  by  red,  black,  or  white  paint,  with  which 

PASSAGE,  Los,  seaport,  N.  of  Spain,  prov.  they  make  grotesque  ornaments ;  such  as  cirdei 

Guipuscoa;  4  m.  bnb.  of  St.  Sebastian.    Lat.  around  their  eyes,  or  great  marks  across  their 

43.  20.  N.    Long.  1.  55.  w.    Pop.  1700.  faces.    Upon  particular  occasions  all  the  upper 

PASSAGE   ROCK,  Nortb,  rock  in  Prince  partoftheirbodyissingularly  decorated  by  daubs 

William's  Sound ;  about  2^  m.  NNW.  of  Port  of  paint.    On  their  feet  and  legs  are  boots  made 

Chalmers.  of  the  skins  of  horses*  hind  legs.    Wooden  (if 

PASSAIS,  tn.  N.  of  France,  .depart.  Orne,  they  cannot  get  iron)  spurs,  sets  of  balls,  a  kni; 

prov.*  Normandy,  near  the  river  Pisse;  6  m.  tapering  lance,  and  a  knife  Hf  one  can  be  pio- 

8W.  of  Domfront.    Pop.  2300.  cured),  complete  their  equipment.    Tlie  women 

PASSAMAN,  dist.  island  Sumatra,  situated  are  dressed  and  booted  like  the  men,  with  the 

nearly  under  the  equinoctial  line.     It  was  for-  addition  of  a  half  petticoat.    They  clean  their 

merly  a  place  of  great  trade,  and  besides  a  great  hair,  and  plait  it  into  two  tails.    Ornaments  of 

export  of  pepper  received  much  gold.  brass,  beads,  bits   of  coloured   glass,  or  such 

PASSARO,  barren  island  in  the  Mediterra-  trifles,  are  prized  by  them.     Mounted    upoo 

nean,  at  the  SB.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Sicily ;  horses  of  a  middle  size,  under  15  hands  hjgb, 

24  na.  s.  of  Syracuse.  and  rather  well  bred,  the  Patagonians   seem  to 

PASSARO,  Caps,  a  cape  on  the  SB.  coast  of  be  carried  no  better  than  dragoons  who  ride 

Sicilv.    Lat.  36.  35.  N.  Long.  15.  5.  b.  18  stone  upon  horses  able  to  carry  10;  yet  they 

PASSAROWITZ,  tn.  N.  of  European  Turkey,  go  at  full  speed  in  chase  of  ostriches  or  guanacoes. 

in  Servia,  near  the  Morawa ;  33  m.  BSB.  of  Bel-  When  hunting,  or  making  long  journeys,  tbcy 

grade.  often  change  horses.    The  huts  of  tliese  van- 

PASSEHENDALE,  village,  kingd.  Holland,  derers  are  somewhat  like  gipsy  tents.    Poles  are 

prov.  West  Flanders ;  22  m.  Sbw.  of  Bruges,  stuck  in  the  ground,  to  which  others  are  fixed. 

Pop.  2600.  Over  them  are  thrown  skins  of  animals.     An 

PASSERIANO,  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  delegation  irregular  tilt-like  hut  is  thus  formed. 
Udina,  Lombardo-Venetian  kingd.    The  treaty        PATA  ISLE,  one  of  the  small  Sooloo  islands, 

of  Campo  Formio  was  signed  here.  Eastern  seas,  lying  due  s.  from  Sooloo.     It  coo- 

PASSERON  ISLANDS,  cluster  of  islands  in  tains  saltoetre. 
the  Indian  ocean,  near  the  B.  coast  of  Africa,        PATANAGOII,  tn.  India,  beyond  theGanees, 

Lat.  1 1.  10.  s.  kingd.  Ava,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ira- 

PASS-IF-YOU-CAN,  vil.  Ireland,  par.   Ra-  wady,  directly  opposite  to  Melloon;  80  m.  KbW. 

connell,   bars.  Moyenhel  and    Magherademon,  from  Prome.    Lat.  19.  46.  N.    Lone.  04.  63.  B. 
CO.  Westmeath,  prov.  Leinster.    Pop.  with  par.        PATAPSCO,  riv.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Maryland, 

MuUingar  (P.  T.  48).  rises  in  the  NW.  corner  of  Baltimore  co.,  runs 

PASS-IF-YOU-CAN,    vil.    Ireland,    par.  St  SB.,  and  empties  into  Chesapeake  Bay, between 

Margaret's,    bar.  Coolack,    co.    Dublin,    prov.'  North  Point  and  Bodkin  Point. 
Leinster.    Pop  with  par.    Dublin,  7  m.  PATATAN,   tn.   Hindoostan,  NW.  coast   of 

PASSUMAH,  district,  island  Sumatra,  which  Borneo,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 

nearly  borders  on  Rejang  southwards.    This  is  The  town  stands  about  four  miles  up  the  river, 

an  extensive,    and  comparatively  a  populous  and  contains  about  100  houses  fronting  the 

country,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lamatang,  and  water.    Lat.  5.  50.  s.  Long.  116.  5.  b. 
on  the  RR.  by  l^mpong.  PATAY,  tn.  Central   France,  depart.  Loiret, 

PASTROVICH,  dist.  s.  of  Austria,  prov.  prov.  Orleans;  12  m.  NNW.  of  Orleans,  Pop.  lOOa 
Dalmatia,  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  Venice  and  PATAZ,  dist.  S.  America,  prov.  Trusillo,  re- 
Monte  Negro.    The  chief  town  is  Budua.  pub.  Peru.    It  is  situated  on  the  slope  and  sum- 

PATAGONIA,  country,  South  America, which,  mit  of  the  mountains,  and  has  in  consequence 

since  the  settlement  formed  on  the  Rio  Negro,  many  diiferent  climates  favourable  for  fruits  and 

the  Buenos  Ayreans  number  as  one  of  their  pro-  grains.    The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  work- 

vinces.   It  is  in  full  possession  of  an  Indian  race^  ing  in  the  gold  mines. 
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PATCIIOW  ISLANDS,  group  of  islands,  on  23.  7.  N.  Long.  71.  51.  b.    This  is  a  large  an<f 

the  coast   of  China.     Lat.  24.  6.  N.    Long,  papulous  place,  defended  by  three  distinct  walls, 

123.  52.  B.  and   in  remote  times  was  reckoned  a  place  of 

PATERNO,  tn.  B.  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  considerable  strength,  but  the  fortifications  are 

the  Val  di  Demona ;  12  m.  WbN.  of  Catania.  now  in  a  state  of  decay.    A  beautiful  tank  pro- 

PATERNOSTER     ISLES.      A    number    of  tects  the  northern  face.     The  country  to  the 

•mall  rocky  islands  in  the  EU^tern  seas,   sur«  north  is  tolerably  well  cultivated,  but  much  in- 

rounded  by  numerous  shoals,  which  render  the  terspersed  with   milk  bush  and   low   baubool 

nav^ation  extremely  dangerous.    They  are  si-  trees,  the  rind  of  which  is  a  strong  astringent, 

tuated  about  the  118th  degree  of  B.  longitude^  PATRICK'S  WELL,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Cre- 

aad  the  7th  degree  of  8.  latitude.  corah,    bar.  Pobblebrien,    oo.  Limerick,  prov. 

PATH  OF  CONDIE,  vil.  Scotland,  in  that  Munster.    Pop.  with  par.    Limerick  (p.  T.  119^. 

part  of  the  par.  Forgandenny,  which  is  in  Perth-  PATSCHKAU,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  on 

•hire.  Perth.  Pop.  with  par.   Perth  (P.  T.  40^).  the  Neisse;  5  m.  8.  of  Muusterburg.   Pop.  2200. 

PATIA,  river,  S.  America,  gov.* Quito,  prov.  PATTAN,  or  Puttvw,  dist.  Hindoostan,  prov. 

Popayao,  repab.  Colombia,  which  runs  from  N,  Gujerat.    Lat.  24.  0.  N. 

to  8.,  traversing  the  valley  to  wliich  it  gives  name,  PATTAN,  or  Pui-n,  town.   Northern    Hin- 

aad  after  receiving  the  Mayu,  and  watering  the  doostan,  prov.  Nepaul.    Lat.  27.  31.  N.    Long, 

prov.  of  Barbacoas,  it  enters  the  Pacific  ocean  85. 40.  B. 

iff  11  mouths,  in  Lat  2.  10.  N.  PATTE,  seaport*  B.  coast  of  Africa,  on  an 

PATIVILCA,  or  Patavirca,  tn.  S.  America,  island  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore.    Lat. 

prov.  Santa,  repub.  Peru,  situated  on  the  road  0.  12.  s.    Long.  41.  24.  B. 

wbich  leads  from  Paita  to  Lima.    It  has  50  or  PATTERGOTTA,  village,  Hindoostan,  prov. 

60  booses.  Babar,  dist.  Boglipoor ;   5  m.  below  Colgong. 

PATOKA,  riv.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  in  Indiana;  There  is  a  small  temple  of  Siva  here,  built  on 

risiug  in  Orange  and  Crawford  cos.,  and  flowing  the  face  of  a  steep  rock  which  projects  into  the 

tbence  in  a  nesatern  direction,  about  8  m  over  Ganj^es. 

Dubob,  Pike,  and  Gibson  cos.,  it  empties  itself  PATTON,  tnahp.  England,  par.   Kirkbv-in- 

into  the  Wabash,  3  m.>  below  the  mouth  of  Kendal,  Kendal  ward,  co.  Westmoreland.    Pop., 

White  river.  71.    Kendal  (P.  T.  262). 

PATRAS,  tn.  Greece,  at  the  NW.corner  of  the  PATUXENT,  riv.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Marj-- 

Morea,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Le-  land,  which  runs  BB.  into  Chesapeake   Bay; 

panto.  Lat.  38.  14.  25.  N.    Long.  21.  46.  20.  B.  18  m.  N.  of  the  Potomac.    It  is  navigable  for 

Pop.  from  5.000  to  10,000.  The  port  lies  a  little  vessels  of  2o0  tons  to  Nottingham,  50  miles, 

to  the  northwa.d  of  the  town;   but  the  part  PAUILLAC,  tn.  SW.  of  France,  on  the  Gi- 

fronting  it  is  unsafe,  and  exposed  to  heavy  seas,  ronde :  28  m.  NbW.  of  Bordeaux.     Pop.  1500. 

particularly  in  winter.    Vessels,  therefore,  go  a  PAUKPUTTUN,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  La- 

little  further  up  the  gulf,  where  there  is  a  mole  hore;  100  m.  B8W.  from  the  city  of  Lahore, 

or  quay,  and  where  they  can  lie  close  to  the  Lat.  30.  21.  N.     Long.  73. 16.  B. 

vharf.    Patras  has  a  more  extensive  trade  than  PAUKTE,  vil.  India,  beyond    the    Ganges, 

aay  other  port  of  Greece.  The  principal  exports  kingd.  of  Ava,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Irawady  ; 

are  corrants,  oil,  valonia,  wine,  raw  silk,  raw  about  6  m.  below  the  citv  of  Ava. 

cotton,  wool,  skins,  wax,  &&    Of  these,  currants  PAUL   DE   FENOUiLHET,  St.,  tn.  s.  of 

are  by  (dt  the  most  important.    The  fruit  is  France,  depart.  Eastern  Pyrenees,  prov.  RousiU 

larger,  and   free^  from  sand  and  gravel,  than  Ion,  on  the  river  Gli ;  15  m.  NbB.  of  Prades. 

tint  of  tha  Ionian  Islands.  They  are  shipped  in  Pop.  1300. 

casks  of  various  sizes ;  but  as  the  weight  of  the  PAUL  DU  VAR,  tn.  8B.  of  France,  depart,  of 

cask  b  included  in  that  of  the  fruit,  it  is  said  to  Var,  prov.  Provence;  8  m.  w.  of  Nice,  and  8  m. 

be,  for  the  most  part,  made  heavier  and  stronger  N.  of  Antibes.    Pop.  1 100. 

than  necessary.     Morea  currants  are  preferred  PAUL,  St.,  island,  British  North  America, 

in  most  countries,  except  England ;  but  here  county  Cape  Breton,  prov.  Nova  Scotia.     It  is 

the  currants  of  Zante  are  held  in  equal,  or  per-  a  barren  precipitous  rock,  upon  which  numerous 

haps  greater,  estimation.    The  exports  of  cur-  ships  have  been  wrecked  and  thousands  of  lives 

laats  from  Patras,  at  an  average  of  three  years,  lost.     Lat.  47.  12.  38.  N.     Long.  60. 11.  24.  w. 

eading  with  1831, amounted  toabout50,000cwt.a  It  being  the  most  advantageous  place  about  this 

year,  worth  about  £  i3,00U.     More  than  half  the  great  thoroughfare  of  shipping  to  erect  a  lights 

4)oaotity  shipped  in  1830  and  1831  was  for  Eng-  house,  it  has  been  surveyed  with  that  view.     In 

land.    The  value  of  the  exports  of  valonia  and  approaching  the  island  from  sB.  and  N\v.  it  ap- 

oil  may,  together,  amount  to  from  £7000  to  pears  in  .three  hills,  the  highest  being  in  the 

£10,006  a  year.    The  imports  of  Patras,  as  at  .middle.    At  the  head  of  the  NW.  cove,  and 

the  other  Greek  ports,  consist  principally  of  about  half  a  mile  NB.  from  the  middle  hill,  and 

si^ar,  cofTee,  and  other  colonial  products ;  plain  near  a  brook  of  fresh  water,  is  the  spot  where 

and  printed  cotton  stuffs,  woollen  goods,  salted  it  is  recommended  to  have  a  lighthouse  built: 

fish,  iron,  tin  plates,  hardware,  cordage,  hemp,  its  elevation  being  229  feet  above  the  level  of 

deals,   &C.       Imported    articles    are    brought  the  sea,  a  lighthouse  100  feet  high  could  be  seen 

iwiocipally    from    the    Ionian   Islands,   Malta,  over  the  other  hills  and  from  every  direction. 

Venice,  (eghorn,  Marseilles,  and  Trieste;  but.  The  want  of  this  has  been  the  cause  of  many 

from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  it  is  im-  shipwrecks  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  8.  coast 

possible  to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of  their  of  Newfoundland,  and  Cape  Breton  Island.  The 

amount,  either  as  respects  Patras,  or  any  other  island  of  St.  Paul,  according  to  the  most  cor- 

Greek  port.  rect  accounts   that  have   been    procured,    lies 

PATREE,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Gujerat,  sub-  in  a  direction  N.  73*^  B.  by  the  magnet,  or  N. 

dif.  Jutwar ;  41  m.  SSB.  from  Rahdunpour.  Lat.  52^  B.  true,  from  Cape  Notth,  the  NB.  point  of 
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fbe  island  of  Cape  Breton,  distance  10  miles  to  PAUTZKE,  or  Putzio.  tn.  W.  of  PrussU; 

be  southern  extremity,  being:  in  length  about  a  26  m.  NNW.  of  Dantsic.    Pop.  1000. 

mile  and  a  quarter  from  N.  to  8.,  and  inclining  PAVLOGRAD,  tn.   European   Russia,  gfuv. 

to  the  eastward  at  the  N.  end,  and  in  average  Ekaterinoslav ;  32  m.  B.  of  Ekateruioslav.   Lal 

breadth  about  a  quarter  oFamile.    The  margm  47.  10.  N.    Long.  35.  54.  b. 

is  rocky  and   precipitous  nearly  all  round,  in-  PAVLOSK,  tn.   European  Russia,  gor.  Yo. 

dentH  on  the  NB.  and  NW.  sides  by  two  coves,  ronez,  on  the  Don ;  76  m.  8SB.  of  Vorones.  Pop. 

in  both  of  which  boats  may  obtain  shelter  during  2000. 

the  prevalence  of  certain  winds.    The  cove  on  PAWLING,tn.  N.America,  U.S.,  Dncbessco^ 

the  NW.  side  affords  a  small  and  bold  beach  New  York;  105  m.  8.  from  Albany.    Pop.  1705. 

about    1.^0   feet  long,  where    a    landing  may  PAWTUXET,  village,  N.  America.  U.  S..  is 

be  effected,    but    generally  with  difficulty   by  Cranston,  Rhode  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

reason  of  the  continual  swell  of   the  ocean.  Pawtuxet ;  4  m.  8.  of  Providence. 

The  highest  hill,  Fhich  is  in  the  centre  of  the  PAX  FORD,   ham.   England,  par.  Blockkf, 

island,  terminates  in  a  square  summit  of  about  upper  div.  hund.  Oswaldslow,  oo.   Worcester. 

50  feet  on  each  side,  and  nearly  perpendicular.  Pop.  with  par.   Moreton-in-the-Marsh(P.T.SC). 

ThesuHaoeof  the  island  is  in  general  rocky,  with  rAXO,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  in  Lai 

some  spots  of  marsh  or  bog,  which  probably  39.  12.  8.,  Long.  20.  12.  E.,  with  an  area  of  27 

supply  the  fresh  water  found  issuing  from  the  square  miles  and  12  miles  in  circumfereooe.   It 

rock.    Stunted  fir  and  wdite  birch  trees  are  the  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  composed  of  a  singk 

only  products  of  the  island,  but  some  drift  wood  mountain,  which  probably,  at  one  period,  fonied 

may  be  picked  up.    The  general  depth  of  the  part  of  Corfu,  from  the  southernmost  point  of 

sounding^  round  the  island,  half  a  mile  from  the  which    it    is    only  seven    miles    distant.    Fort 

shore,  is  from  20  to  40,  but  the  water  soon  Gai  affords  good  anchorage  for  a  few  vesiek : 

deepens    to   100  fathoms.     The  current  runs  but  there  is  an  inner  harbour,  formed   by  an 

generally  about  four  miles  an  hour,  about  88B.  island  almost  in  contact  with  the  other,  having  s 

There  is  a  plentiful  fishery  of  cod  and  mackerel  circular  battery  commanding  the  town,  which '» 

round  the  coast  of  the  island,  and  abundance  of  scattered  in  an  irregular  manner  on  the  beach. 

seals.    The  situation  of  this  island,  in  the  very  Paxo  was  first  inhabited  by  Corcyreans  from 

entrance  of  the  great  thoroughfare  leading  from  Corfu  (Homer,  though  well  acquainted  with  all 

the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence,  the  islands,  makes  no  mention  of  it);  and,  byao 

together  with  the  abrupt  nature  of  its  shore  and  ancient  tradition,  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  landed 

the  depth  of  the  sea  around,  admitting  a  ship  and  preached  the  gospel,  and  banished  all  rep- 

to  run  her  jib-boom  against  the  cliff  before  she  tiles  from  the   island.      To  the  southward  of 

strikes  the  bottom ;  Uie  frequent  fogs  and  teni-  Paxo  is  Anti-Paxo,  chiefly  inhabited  by  fisber- 

pestuous  weather,  the  uncertain  currents,  and,  men,  and,  while  the  Venetians  held  sway,  a  no- 

at  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Law-  torious   retreat  for  pirates,  who  levied   severe 

rence,  the  large  bodies  of  ice,  combine  with  the  contributions  on  all  who  fell  within  their  power, 

inaccuracy  of  many  of  the  chaits  in  general  use  PAYN  GUNGA,  riv.  llindoostan,  prov.  Dec- 

to  render  the  island  of  St.  Paul  probably  the  can,  which  flows  through  the  valley  of  Berar 

most  dangerous  to  shipping  that  is  to  be  found  from  W.   to   B.,  and,  after  a  course  of  aboat 

on  the  coast  of  British  America.     It  has  been  350  miles,  falU  into  the  Wurda  not  far  froa 

the  scene  of  innumerable  wrecks  since  the  flrst  Chanda. 

settlement  of  the  colonies,  many,  perhaps  most,  PAYTHORN,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Gisbura, 

of  which  are  only  told  by  the  reiics  strcned  upon  W.  div.  wapentake  Staincliffe  and   Ewcross,co. 

the  rocks.  York,  West  riding.    Acres,   2  *50.     Real  prop. 

PAUL,  St.,  tn.  Central  France,  depart.  Upper  £1686.     Pop.  187.    Settle  (P.  T.  235). 

Viennc,  prov.LaMarche;  12  m.  8\v.  of  Limoges.  PEAGE,  tn.  8R.  of  France,  depart.  Drome, 

Pop.  1 ')00.  prov.  Dauphiny ;  1 1  m.  NE.  of  Valence.  Pop.  1309. 

PAUL,  St.,  island, South  Pacific  ocean*;  about  PEAK II ILL,    ham.   England,    par.  Covbit, 

10,000  toises  in  circumference.    Lat.  37.  56.  s.  wapentake  EHoe,  parts  of  Holland,  co.  Lincoln. 

Long.  75.2.  B.  Pop.  with  par.     Cropland  (P.  T.  87). 

PAULDING,  CO.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Ohio;  PEAKS  OF  OTTER,  North  America,  U.&, 

bounded  w.  by  Indiana,  N.  by  Williams,  B.  by  Bedford  co.,  Virginia  ;  30  m.  ^ybN.  from  Lyncb- 

Henry  and  Putnam,  and  8.  by  Vanwert.  Length,  burg.    Lat.  37.  33.  N.    They  are  summits  of  the 

24  m. :  width,  18  m.    Maumee  River  crosses  Blue  Ridge,  and  are  considered  the  most  ele- 

ats  northern  side.  vated  points  of  land  in  Virginia.     The  altiiode 

PAULOTSK,  town,  European  Russia,  gov.  St.  of  the  eastern  peak  is  310-1  feet;  that  of  the 

PeteVsburg;  14  m.  88B.  of  St.  Petersbui^.  western,  2946  feet. 

PAUNGUL.  dist.  Hindoostao,  prov.  Ilydera-  PEALES,  township,  England,  par.'^Alleotoa, 

bad  ;  85  m.  saw.  from  the  city  of  Hyderabad.  -  w.  div.  Coquetdale  ward,  co.  North umberiand. 

The  town  of  Paungul  stands  in  Lat.'lt>.  11.  N.  Pop.  57.     Rothburv  (P.  T.  303). 

Long.  78.  6.  b.'  PEATON,  div.  'England,   par.   Diddlebury. 

PAUTE,  riv.  S.  America,  gov.  Quito,  prov.  hund.  Munslow,co.  Salop.    Pop.  with  par.   Lud- 

Cuen9a,  repub  Colunibia,  which   rises  in  the  low  (F.  T.  14'J). 

mountains  of  Tarqui.    It  is  formed  by  the  junc-  PEC,  Lb,  tn.  France,  on  the  Seine,  near  St 

tion  of  various  rivers,  and  becomes  a  large  na-  Germains ;  1 1  m.  W.  of  Paris, 

vigable  river  called  Mayu.    It  enters  the  San-  PECAQUE.  St.,  tn.  North  America,  repob. 

tiago  in  Lat.  4.  7.  S.  Mexico,  prov.  Xalisca;  45  m.  N.  of  Compoaitella. 

PAUTUN,  fort,  Uindoostan,   prov,   Malwa,  Lat.  22.  0.  N.    Long.  101.  30.  w. 

situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  -  A  fine  stream  PECHOR,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Agra ;  24  m. 

runs  past  it,  which  contains  water  throughout  8BB.  from  Gualior.    Lat.  25.  50.  N.    Long.  78. 

the  year.  16.  B. 
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PECKELSHEIM/tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Minden,  Sooth  Wales.     Pop.  with  parish.    Crickhowel 

prov.  Westphalia;  18  m.  BSB.  of   Faderborn.  (P.  T.  157). 
Pop.  1200.  PENANG.     See  Pkinck  of  Walks'  Islaiid. 

PEDERNEIRA,  seaport,  PortugaU   at  the        PEN-ARAN,  towoship,  Great  Britain,   par. 

mouth  of  the  river  Alcoa ;  18  m.  sw.  of  Leyria.  Llanwch-LIyo,  hund.  PeDllyn,  co.   Merioneth^ 

Lat.  39.  21.  N.    Long.  8.  56.  B.  N.  Wales.     Pop.  with  par.     Bala  (P.  T.  194). 

PEDWARDINE.    township,    England,    par.        PENAUTIER    PEGHE,  vil.  8.  of   France, 

Brompton  Brran,  hund.  Wigmore,  CO.  Hereford,  depart.  Aude,   prov.  Languedoc,  on   the  river 

Pop.  ^ith  BoVesford)  109,    Knighton  (P.  T.  165).  Fresqoel;  3  m.  NW.  of  Carcassone.    Pop.  1300. 

PEEKSKILL,  vil.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Cort-        PKNBAULT,  ham.  Great  Britain,  par.  Llan- 

landt,  Westchester  co.,  New  York,  on  R.  bank  gammiarch,  hund.  Buallt,  co.  Brecon,  S.  Wales, 

of  the  Hodson;  40  m.  N.  from  New  York.     It  Pop.  with  par.    Bault  (P.  T.  173). 
htti  a  printing-office,  and  considerable  trade.  PENCADER,  ham.  Great  Britain,  par.  Llan- 

PfiELE,  or  The  Pile,  ham.  England,  par.  fihangel-a[t-Ararth,  hund.  Cethiniog,  co.   Car- 

Tarvin,  hund.   Eddisbury,  co.   palat.  Chester,  mar  then,  S.  Wales.   Pop.  with  par.  Carmarthen 

Acres,  240.    Real  prop.  £854.     Pop.  36 .    Ches-  (p.  T.  2 1 8). 
ter  (p.T.  183).  PENCOED,  tnshp.  Great  Britain,  par.  Lllan- 

PEELING,  tn,  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Grafton  wydellan,  hund.    ^lewtown,    co.    Montgomery, 

CO.,  New  Hampshire;   20  ro.  N.  of  Plymouth.  N.Wales.     Pop.  with  par.   Newtown  (P.T.  175). 
Pop.  203.  PEN  ELLA,  tn.  Central  Portugal,  prov.  Beira, 

PEENEMUNDE,  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Pome-  on  the  riv.  Duca;  15  m.  BB.  of  Coimbra.    Pop.  ' 

rsnia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peene ;  28  m.  BSB.  of  2600. 
Stralsund.  PENES,  Lbs.  village,  SB.  of  France,  depart, 

PEER,  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  Limburg;  32  m.  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  prov.  Provence ;  9  m.  NW. 

N.  of  Liege.     Pop.  1300.  of  Marseilles.    Pop.  1000.    Near  this  place  are 

PCFFER,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Whitekirk,  sh.  extensive  marble  quarries. 
Haddington.     Pop.  with  par.     North  Berwick        PEN  FIELD,  tn.  N.America,  U.S.,  Ontario 

(P.  T.  22").  ,  CO.,  New  York,  on  the  8.  side  of  Lake  Ontario. 

PEGNON    DE  VELEZ,  fortress,  Morocco;        PEN  FORD,  ham.  England,  par.  Tettenhall, 

40  m.  B.  of  Gomera.  N.  div.  hund.  Seisdon,  co.  Stafford.     Pop.  198. 

PEGO,  to.  B.  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia ;  41  m.  Wolverhampton  (P.  T.  123). 
8bi.  of  Valencia.    Pup.  5000.  PENGE,  or  Psnsorbbn,  ham.  England,  par. 

PEGONy  island  in  the  riv.  Cava,  on  the  s\r.  Battersea,  hund.  Brixton,  co.  Surrey.     Acres, 

boandary  between  Spain  and  Portugal ;  4  miles  840.     Pop.  229.    London,  7  m. 
from  Badajcz.  PENGUIN  ISLAND,  island,  near  the  coast 

PEILA,  river,  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  which  of  New  Holland,  at  the  entrance  into  Adventure 

flows  past  the  town  of  Rcichenbach,  and  falls  Bav.    Lat.  43.  21.  N.     Long.  147.  33.  b. 
into  the  Wei&tritz  above  Schweidnitz.  i^ENIARTH,  township,  Great  Britain,  par. 

PEILAU,  village,  Prussia,  gov.  of  Reichen-  Metfod,  hund.   Llanfyllin,  co.  of  Montgomery, 

bach,  prov.  Silesia ;  3  miles  SB.  of  Reichenbach.  N.  Wales.   Pop.  with  par.  Welshpool  (P.  T.  171). 
Pop^  1700.  PENJINE,  riv.  Asiatic  Russia,  near  the  NB. 

PEINGHEE,    town,  Birman  empire,  prov.  extremity  of  the  gov.  of  Irkoutsk. 
Pegu,  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Irawady.        PENJINSKAIA,  gulf.  Eastern  Siberia,  form- 

IsL  18.  31.  N.    Long.  94.  50.  B.  ing  the  most  northern  part  of  the  bay  of  Okhotsk. 

PEISA,  lake,  Hungary,  palat.  Presburg.   Part        PENKUN,  town,  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania; 

of  it  is  now  dried  up,  and  the  rest  forms  ex-  17  ro.  saw.  of  Stettin.    Pop.  1100. 
teosive  marshes  planted  with  the  finest  alders.  PENMAEN,  tnshp,  Great  Britain,  par.  Llan- 

PEISERN,  or  PrzoftT,  tn.  Prussian  Poland,  fawr,  hund.  Penllyn,  co.  Merioneth,  N.  Wales, 

on  the  Wartha,  near   the    Russian    frontier;  Real  prop.  £496.    Pop.  137.     Bala  (p.  t.  194). 
36in.  BSB.  of  Posen.     Pop.  2100.  PENMAIN,  hamlet,  England,  par.  Mynydd 

PEISKRETSC HAM,  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Oppeln.  Ysllwyn,  hund.  of  Wentloog,  co.  Monmouth, 

prov.  Silesia.     Pop.  190Q.  Acres,  4250.    Pop.  2 1 75.     Newport  (P.  T.  1 48). 

PEITZ,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Lower  Lusatia,  on        PENNANT,  tnshp.  Great  Britain,  par.  Llan- 

a small  river  which  runs  into  the  Spree;  33  m.  brynmair,  hund.  Machynllaeth,  co.  Montgomery, 

SbW.ofFraokfort-on-the-Oder.    Pop.  1400".  North  Wales.     Pop.  with  par.    Machynllaeth 

PELICAN  ISLANDS,  cluster  of  islands,  N.  (p.  t.  208). 
America,  U.  S.,  near  the  coast  of  Mississippi.  PENN.ANT,  tnshp.  Great  Britain,  par.  Bu- 
PELINGlSLE,island,ontheB.coastcfisland  gaildy,  or  Beguildy,  hund.  Knighton,  co.  Rad- 
Celebes,  between  Long.  123.  0.  and  124.  0.  b.  nor,  South  Wales.     Pop.  with  par.     Knighton 
Its  length  Is  50  m.  by  15  m.  the  average  breadth,  (p.  t.  165). 

PELLEGRUE,  tn.  sw.  of  France,  depart.        PENNARANDA,  tn.  interior  of  Spain,  prov. 

GiroDde,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony ;  30  m.  E.  Segovia ;  29  m.  BSB.  of  Salamanca.     Pop.  3200. 
ofBoordeaux.    Pop.  1500.  PEN NAR  RIVER,  riv.   Hindoostan,  which 

PELLERIN,  tn.  w.  of  France,  depart.  Loire  rises  among  the  Nundydrocg  mountains,  prov. 

Inferienre,  prov.  Brittany ;  11m.  W.  of  Nantes.  Mysore,  where,  on  account  of  its  northernly 

Pop.  1500.  course,  it  is  called  the  Uttara  Pinakaini. 

PELSOCZ,  or  Plsissnitz,  tn.  N.  of  Hungary,        PENNE,  tn.  s.  of  France,  depart  Tarn,  prov. 

on  theSftjo;  45  m.  N.  of  Erlao.     Pop.  2100.  Languedoc,  on  thos  Aveyron ;  22  m.  WbN.  of 

PEMAQUID,  bay,  N.  America,  U.  S.,  on  the  Albi.     Pop.  2000. 
coast  of  Maine.  Containing  several  small  islands.        PENNE,  Lower,  or  Nbtiibr,  tnshp.  England, 

Lat  43. 50.  N.    Long.  69.  30.  w.  par.  Penne,  N.  div.  hund.  Seisdon,  co.  Stafford. 

PENALLT,  ham.  and  parcel.  Great  Britain,  Real  prop.  £2923.    Pop.  233.    Wolverhampton 

par.  Uangattwg,  hund.  Crickhowel,  co.  Brecon,  (P.  T.  123). 
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1»ENN'S    CREEK,  riv.  N.  America,  U.  S^  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Jeffereon  co.,  New  Yori; 

Pennsylvania,  which  runs  into  the  Susquehan-  4  m.  below  Brownviile. 

nah  4  m.  below  Sunbury.  PERCY,  town,  NW.  of  France,  depwt  La 

PENN    YAN,  tn.  and  seat  of  iustice.  North  Manche,  prov.  Normandy;  15  m.  s.  ofSt. U. 

America,  U.  S.,  Yates  co.,  New  York;  13  m.  8.  Pop.  2900. 

from  Geneva.  PERE  EN  RETZ,  St.,  town,  w.  of  France, 

PENSBY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Woodchurch,  dapart.  LDire  Infeneure,  prov.  Brittany ;  6  n. 

hand.  Wirrall,  CO.  palat.  Chester.    Acres,  210.  8.  of  Paimboeuf.    Pop.  2000. 

Real    prop.    £295.    Pop.    21.     Great    Neston  PERIAC,  vil.  B.  of  France,  depart  Aude, 

(p.  T.  194).  prov.  Languedoc ;  6  m.  sw.  of  Narbonne. 

PENSHAM,  ham«  England,  par.  St.  Andrew^  PERINALDO,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Nice,  kinfid. 

tn.  Pershore,  upper  div.  bond.   Pershore,  co.  Piedmont  and  Sardinia  ;  18  m.  BNB.  of  Nice. 

Worcester.     Acr&i,  820.    Pop.   118.    Pershore  Pop.  1300. 

(P.  T.  106).  PERL.ETTO,  tn.  N.  of    Italy,    prov.  Alba, 

PENTHIEVRE,   Fort,  fort,  W.  of  France,  kingd.  Piedmont  and  Sardinia.     Pop.  1200. 

depart  Morbihan,  prov.  Brittany ;  15  m.  SB.  of  FERMACOIL,  tn.   Hindoostan,  prov.  Car- 

Lorient.  natic;   17  m.  N.   from   Pondicherry.    Lat  11 

PENTLAND,  vil.  Scotland,  psrs.   Leswade  12.  N.     Long.  79.  49.  B. 

and  Glencross,  sh.  Edinburgh.    Pop.  with  pars.  PERNO,  tn.  European  Russia,  Finland;  Sol 

Edinburgh,  5  m.  W.  of  Lovisa.    Lat.  60.  26.  N.    Long.  16. 4.  b. 

PENTLAND  SKERRY,  one  of  the  Orkney  PERPENAAD,  tn.  Hindoostan,  on  theMah- 

islands,    Scotland,    sh.  Orkney  and  Shetland,  bar  coast;  15  m.  s.  from  Calicut.    Lat  11.3.x. 

Fop.  with  Swannay.  Long.  75.  54.  B. 

PENTON   GRAFTON,  ham.  England,  par.  PERREUX,  tn.  B.  of  France,  depart,  fxiire, 

Weyhill,  hund.  Andover,  Andover  div.,co.  South-  prov.  Anjou ;  3  m.  B.  of  Rbannes.     Pop.  2600. 

ampton.     Acres,   1920.      Pop.  429.     Andover  PERRIERS,  tn.  NW.  of  France,  depart  U 

(p.  T.  63).  Manche,  prov.  Normandy ;  8  m.  N.  of  Coutanon. 

PENTRE  HOBYN,  township.  Great  Britain,  Pop.  2500. 

par.  Hawarden, hund.  Mold,  CO.  Flint,  N.Wales.  PERROSGUIREC,  town,  NW.   of   France, 

Pop.  931.     Hawarden  (P.  T.  195).  depart.  Cotes  du  Nord ;  40  m.  NW.  of  St  Brieox. 

PENTRE-RHYD-FENDIGAD,  ham.  Great  Pop.  1.^00. 

Britain,   pars.  Garon  and   Gwnnws,  hund.    of  PERRY,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Richland  oo., 

Penarth,  co.  Cardigan,  South  Wales,    Pop.  with  Ohio.    Pop.  1082. — Perry,  tn.  Brown  co.,  Ohb. 

par.    Tregaron  (p.  T.  204).  Pop.   1018. — Perry  *    tn.  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio. 

PEN-Y-BONT,  hamlet.  Great  Britain,  par.  Pop.  1055. 

Llanbadarn  Fawr,  hund.  Cefn-llys,  co.  Radnor,  PERRYOPOLIS.  vil.  N.  America,  U.S..  ia 

S.Wales.     Pop.  with  par.    New  Radnor  (P.  T.  the  northern  part  of  Fayette  co.,  Pennsylvaoia; 

159).    Three  annual  fairs.  16  m.  W.  of  tfnion  town. 

PENYCOMEQUICK.  vil.  Ireland,  par.  En-  PERRYSBURG,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,Ohio; 

Beriley,  bar.  Arklow,  co.  Wicklow,  prov.  Leinster.  140  m.  NW.  of  Columbus. 

Pop.  withpar.     Arklow  (P.  T.  49).  PERSANTE,or  Psantb,  river,  Prussia,  pror. 

FENYSTRYD,  hamlet.  Great  Britain,  par.  Pomerania.     It  issues  from  Lake  Paguset,  sod 

Trawsfynydd,  hund.  Ardudwy,  co.  Merioneth,  falls   into  the  Baltic,  forming  at   its  mouth  a 

North  Wales.    Pop.  with  par.     Trawsfynvdd  harbour  capable  of  admitting  ships  of  200  tons, 

(p.  T.  225).                                                     '  PERSHALL.  tnshp.  England,  par.  EcclesbnU, 

PENZING,  vil.  Austria,  W.of  Vienna.    Pop.  N.  div.  hund.  Pirehill,  oo.  Stafford.     Acres,  SJO. 

3300.    Manufacture,  silk.  Pop.  100.    Stafford  (P.  T.  141). 

PENZLIN,  tn.  N.  of  Germany,  grand  duchy  ^  PERSIA,  empire,  Asia,  which,  in  the  earliest 

of  Mecklenborg-Schwerin  ;  10  miles  N.  of  New  times,  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  powerfsl 

Strelitz.    Pop.  1600.  Asiatic  monarchies,   connecting   Eastern  with 

PEOVER,  LiTTi^,  township,  England,  par.  Western  Asia,  and,  in  later  ages,  has  actM  with 

Great  Budworth,   B.   div.   hund.   Bucklow,  co.  energy  on  the  political  system  of  Europe.    AI> 

Palat.  Chester.    Acres,  280.    Real  prop.  £596.  though  abrid^ol  of  its  ancient  greatness,  it  still 

bp.  108.    Nether  Knutsford  (P.  T.  172).  presents  many  interesting  features.    There  ii 

PEPPERELL,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Middle-  no  country  whose  boundaries  are  more  difienlt 

sex  CO..   Massachusetts ;  6  m.  NW.  of  Groton.  to  define  than  those  of  Persia.     It  has  nooe 

Pop.  1440.  decidedly  formed  by  nature,  and  Is  sorrouoded 

PEQIJIGNY,  tn.  nb.  of  France,  on  the  river  on  every  side  by  disputed  provinces,  whose  lot 

Somme;  9  m.  w.  of  Amiens.     Pop.  1300.  depends  on  the  varying  fortune  of  arms,  andoo 

PERALADA,  tn.  NB.  of  Spain,  prov.  Cata-  thiise  frequent  revolutions  to  wlrfch  an  orieatsl 

Ionia ;  9  m.  u .  of  Rosas.     Pop.  2300.  empire  is  liable.     Long  usage  has  made  the 

PERALTA,  tn.  NB.  of  Spain,  pruv.  Navarre;  liidus  be  looked  upon,  in  Europe,  as  the  west- 

11m.  8\V.  of  Olite.    Lat.  42.  23.  N.    Long.  1.  ern  iMVindarv  of  Persia;  but  the  recent  observa- 

48.  W.  riouH  of  Elphinst  »ne,  Pottinger,  and  other  Eog- 

PERAULT,  vil.  8.  of  France,  depart.  Ileruult,  lish  travellers,  have  proved  that  the  regions  of 

prov.  Languedoc;  3  m.  8B.  of  Muntpelier.  Cabul,  Candahar.  and   Balk  at  e.  in  a  political 

PKRAWA,    tn.   Hindoostan.    prov.   Malwa;  sense,  entirely  independent  of  Persia,  and  pre- 

75  m.  NbB.  from  Oojein.    Lat.  21.  10.  N.   Long,  sent  a  physical  and  social  system  in  many  re- 

76.  5.  B.  spects  opposite.     The  northern  limit  to  the  w. 

PERAY,  St.,  tn.  s.  of  France,  depart  Ardeche,  of  the  Caspian  has  been  closely  narrowed  by 

prov.  Languedoc ;  3  ni.  NW.  of  Valence.    Pop.  Russia,  which,  by  a  long  train  of  successful 

1600..  warfare,  has  nearly  annihilated  tite  ancient  irn 

PERCH E  RIVER,  vil.  on  a  creek  sO  called,  flucncc  of  Persia  over  the  Otucasian  regioiu» 
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and  deprived  it  even  of  its  provioces  of  Shirwan  cavalry.    For  the  early  history  of  this  empire, 

and  Daghastan.  we  refer  our  readers  to  vol.  iv.     It  is  suflicient 

Persia,  thus  defined,  presents  a  large,  irre-  here  to  say,  that  the  reigning  soverei^,  Futteh 
g:ular  expanse  of  territory,  but  does  not  present  Ali  Shah,  has  had  severe  contests  to  maintain 
a  very  varied  aspect.  Although  Persia  can  boast  with  the  Russians,  but  internal  peace  has  been 
some  of  the  grandest  natural  features,  they  preserved,  and  considerable  exertions  have  been 
rather  range  along  her  boundaries  than  pene*  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  country, 
trate  the  interior.  The  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Attempts  have  been  made,  particularly  under 
Gulf  are  entirely  limitary.  The  Euphrates  and  the  auspices  of  his  third  son,  prince  Abbas 
Tigiis  are  now  within  the  Turkish  frontier.  Meerza,  to  introduce  European  improvements. 
Russia  has  wrested  from  her  the  chain  of  Can-  The  Persian  monarchy  is  more  deficient  than 
casus,  and  Turkey  disputes  the  lofty  heights  of  even  other  oriental  states  in  all  that  belongs  to 
Ararat.  From  these  two  chains,  however,  a  constitutional  system.  Those  strict  and  im- 
branches  one  of  considerable  magnitude,  which  mutable  laws,  for  which  it  was  anciently  cele- 
mns  through  the  northern  provinces,  leaving  brated,  have,  by  successive  revolutions,  been  en- 
only  a  narrow  but  fertile  plain  between  it  and  tirely  obliterateid ;  and  the  despotic  principle  in- 
the  Caspian.  Another  cham,  under  the  appella-  cuicated  in  the  Koran,  by  whicn  the  sovereign  ex- 
tion  of  Alagha  Tag,  separating  from  the  Taurus,  ercises  a  divine  right  over  the  persons  and  pro> 
runs  parallel  to  the  western  frontier,  and,  under  perties  of  his  subjects,  is  fully  recognized.  Vet, 
the  name  of  the  mountains  of  Louristan  and  though,  there  are  no  legal,  there  are  some  rude 
Bucktori,  extends  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  With  actual  limits  to  the  royal  authority.  The  khans 
these  exceptions,  Persia  is  rather  a  high  than  a  of  the  upland  districts,  ruling  over  tribes  at- 
mountainous  country ;  its  ridges  soon  terminate  tached  to  them  by  ties  of  kindred  and  clanship, 
in  wide  table-lands,  travers^  by  nomadic  and  enjoy  permanent  and  hereditary  rights,  to  which 
pastoral  herds.  Between  these  elevated  tracts,  the  sovereign  seldom  attempts  to  refuse  his 
however,  intervene  plains,  is  those  of  Shiraz  sanction.  They  pay  merel^r  a  tribnte,  and  fur- 
aad  Ispahan,  displaying  all  that  brilliant  fertility  nish  their  <^uota  of  troops  in  war,  but  are  not 
and  beauty  which  distinguish  the  favoured  re-  interfered  with  in  the  internal  administration  of 
gions  of  these  fine  climates.  The  following  their  district.  As  they  form  the  military  strength 
description  is  by  the  late  lieutenant  Rich  :  of  the  empire,  the  most  powerful  monarchs  dare 
*' We  proceeded  along  the  plain  between  Bushire  not  offend  them;  and  as,  from  motives  of  per- 
and  Shiraz,  and  after  night-fall,  turning  to  the  sonal  attachment,  caprice,  or  ambiticn,  they  are 
mountains  which  bound  it  on  the  8.,  we  stood  often  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  different 
under  the  black  and  frowning  cliff  of  the  pretenders  to  the  throne,  they  have  a  powerful 
Dokhter,  which  seemed  to  bar  all  further  pro-  influence  in  perpetuating  those  evils  of  disputed 
grass;  yet  up  the  face  of  this  we  were  to  ascend ;  succession  to  which  Persia  is  liable, 
how,  it  was  impossible  to  say,  at  least  by  this  Persia,  though  a  warlike  kingdom,  has  scarcely 
light  We  soon,  however,  found  an  entirely  any  force  which  can  be  considered  a  regular 
artificial  road  zigzagged  up  the  face  of  this  army.  There  is  a  body  of  '2000  or  3000  horse- 
perpendicular  and  gigantic  wall.  The  Dokhter  guards,  called  Goolam,  composed  of  youths  of 
is  a  most  skilfully  constructed  road,  buttressed,  distinction,  who  assume,  however,  the  title  of 
levelled,  and  parapetted,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  royal  slaves.  A  larger  body  of  10,000  or  12,000 
most  timid,  and  broad  enough  to  allow  of  cavalry  have  lands  assigned  them  round  the 
■everal  mules  abreast.  It  is  in  thorough  repair,  capital,  and  are  ready  to  attend  the  king  when 
and  is  almost  worth  coming  to  see.  It  may  be  called  upon.  But  the  main  force  of  the  Per- 
called  the  Simplon  of  Persia."  sian  armies  has  always  consisted  of  their  high- 

The  zoology  of  Persia,  from  the  little  authentic  land  tribes,  led  by  their  khans.  The  number 
information  existing  on  the  subject,  appears  of  which  can  be  called  out  on  an  emergens?,  is 
a  mixed  nature,  exhibiting  many  of  the  European  estimated  at  150,000,  200,000,  or  even  2.')0.000. 
animals,  with  several  others  more  strictly  be-  They  possess  many  of  the  qualities  of  good 
longing  to  Asia.'  The  most  remarkable  of  those  cavalry  troops,  are  well  mounted,  skilful  horse- 
common  to  this  country  are  the  spalax,  the  men,  personally  brave,  and  inured  to  hardships, 
hrown  rat,  and  the  Persian  gazelle.  The  AKiatic  They  handle  their  arms  with  the  greatest  dexte- 
lion  is  stated  to  be  not  unknown  in  the  deserts  rity,  but  have  not  the  least  idea  of  discipline, 
of  Persia.  The  lynx  caracol  has  been  called  the  tactics,  or  the  art  of  war.  Through  these  defects 
Persian  lynx,  although,  from  being  spread  over  they  are  unable  to  bear  the  shock  of  disciplined 
the  northern  parts  of  Africa  and  of  south-eastern  European  troops,  and  have  always  been  van- 
Asia,  it  dues  not  merit  this  peculiar  designation,  quished  in  pitched  battles.  But  as  voltigeurs,  or 
The  white  oryx  antelope  prefers  the  deserts  j  and  light  cavalry,  they  have  scarcely  any  equals  in  the 
the  Dorcas  antelope  appears  to  be  also  found  world.  They  hover  round  an  enemy,  cut  off  his 
in  those  of  northern  Africa.  Of  the  domestic  provisions  and  water,  make  sudden  onsets,  and 
animals,  the  Persian  breed  of  goats  is  peculiar,  insensibly  wear  him  out  The  most  formidable 
The  horns  form  an  acute  angle  to  the  front,  regular  army,  when  once  involved  in  those  end- 
It  has  long  coarse  brown  hair,  tipped  with  less  and  trackless  plains  which  compose  the  inte- 
rofoos,  and  a  large  tuft  stands  forward  betweetf  rior  of  Persia,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  finally  over- 
the  horns,  like  the  forelock  of  a  horse.  The  whelmed.  The  present  sovereign  has  made  ex- 
two-humped,  or  Bactriaii  camel,  and  the  drome-  traordinary  exertions  to'  form  and  discipline  a 
^ary,  or  Arabian  camel,  are  both  in  general  use  corps  after  the  European  manner.  An  unhappy 
M  beasts  of  burden.  The  Persian  horses  are  circumstance  in  the  condition  of  Persia  con- 
erteemed  inferior  alone  to  those  of  Arabia,  and  sists  in  the  numberless  predatory  hordes  by 
the  preservation  of  the  noble  breed  is  attended  which  the  country  is  ravaged.  The  fertile  plains 
to  with  equal  care.  Towards  the  northern  pro-  are  everywhere  intermingled  with  mountains 
▼inces  there  is  a  much  stronger  race,  used  for  and  deserts  tenanted  by  these  rude  banditti. 

SUPPLSMKMT.  ^ 
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Even  those  who  defend  the  country  in  war  plun-  richly  embellished  with  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 

der  it  during  peace.    To  repress  them  was  one  cious  stones,  are  prepared  on  a  great  scale.  The 

of  the  grand  objects  of  the  policy  of  Ahba-i,  manufacture  of  earthenware  is    very  eitenaiTe 

which  he  pursued  by  measures  cruel  indeed,  hut  throughout  Persia,  and  some  of  its  products 

vigorous.     The  present  monarch   is  less  ener-  almost  rival   the  porcelain  of  China.    These* 

getic,  and,  residing  in  the  northern  extremity  of  with  the  shawls  made  from  the  goats'  wool  (A 

his    cMnpire,  to    watch   the  movements  of  the  Kerman,  leather,  paper,  and  jewellery,  complete 

Russians,  does   not  seem  to  have  taken  such  the   list  of    her  manufactures.      Considerable 

effective  steps  for  this  object.    The  only  at-  quantities  of  copper  are  drawn  from  the  mines 

tempt  of  Persia  to  form  a  navy  has  been  on  the  of  Mazanderan  and  Herman ;   but  those  of  iroD 

Caspian  Sea,  and  in  this  she  has  never  succeeded,  and  silver  are  neglected  ;  for  the  silver-mines  of 

The    Persians    are    an    active    and     laborious  Maden  now  belong  to  the  Turks.     Salt  is  obly 

people;  and  if  all  the  branches  of  national  indus-  too  abundant;  for  a  great  part  of  the  surface, 

try  are  in  a  low  state,  it  is  owing  only  to  theanar-  whenever  left  to  itself,  is  covered  with  a  saiioe 

cliy  of  the  government,  and  the  inroads  of  the  crust,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  vegetation.  Per»ia 

predatory  tribes.  ahousds,  however,  with  those  fat  and  oily  mioe- 

In  regard  to  agricultut^,  the  country  labours  rals  which  in  other  countries  aie rare.     Bitumen 

under  considerable  disadvantages.    The  intoriur  and  naphtha  are  found  in  all  the  countries  bor^ 

is  not  traversed  by  any  great  rivers,  and  a  great  derinj^  on  the  lower  Euphrates  and  tl>e  Tigris; 

part  of  the  soil  is  naturally  salt,  sour,  and  arid,  they  serve  as  cement,  as  pitch  for  lining  the  hot- 

The  kinds  of  grain  cultivated  are  chiefly  those  tums  of  vessels,  and  as  a  substitute  fur  oil  in 

of  Europe,  particularly  wheat ;  for  rice,  which  lamps.     A  small  quantity  of  a  species  of  bladi 

would   naturally  have   been   the  staple  of  the  liquid  petroleum  flows  from  a  rock  in  Kermao, 

southern  provinces,  cannot  be  raised  there  for  which   is  made  a  royal   monopoly.     The  king 

want  of  water.  The  fruits  are  of  peculiar  excel-  also  claims  the  right  of  selectirg  t\t*^  best  from 

lence,  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  are  even  among  the  turquoises  of  Khorassan.  The  fureiga 

traced  to  Persia  as  their  native  country.     The  trade  of  Persia  is  not  large.    The  CaApian,  be- 

melon  is  supposed  to  be  there  unrivalled;  the  sides    its    difficult    navigation,    communicates 

orange  is  of  peculiar  size;    the  flg,  almond,  solely  with  the  8.  of  Russia ;   and  the  spirited 

peach,  and  apricot,  are  all  good.    The  vine  was  attempts  of  the  English  to  open  a  trade  across 

once  the  pride  of  Persia  ;  and,  notwithstanding  so  many  natural  obstacles  had  no  result.  In  the 

the  severe  prohibition  against  its  use,  the  wine  Persian  Gulf  the  settlement  of  the  Poitucruese 

of  Shiraz  continues  to   be  the   theme  even  of  on  Ormuz  was  only  temporary ;  and  since  Persia 

eastern  poetry.     Those  of  Yezd,  Ispahan,  and  lost  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates,  she  can  ob- 

the  hilly  provinces  iu  the  north,  are  all  esteemed,  tain  Indian   commodities  only  by  the  ports  of 

In  the^e  last,  the  mulbeiry-tree  grows  in  such  Bushire  and  Gombroon. 

abundance  as  to  render  silk  a  staple  product  of        The  actual  population  of  modern  Persia  was 

the  empire ;  and   \n   its   days  of  prosperity  a  guessed    by   Chardin  at  40,000,000 ;    but  this 

large  article  of  export.    The  plains  of  these  pro-  number  is  considered  beyond  the  truths  1 2.O0O,(i00 

vinces  afford   also  extensive  plantations  of  the  being  more  probable.    The  physical  characterof 

sugar-cane;  which,  however,  is  used  only  in  its  the   Persians  is  floe,  both  as  to, strength  and 

raw  btate.     It  is  to  pasturage  that  the  greater,  beauty,  but  without  possessing  any  very  marked 

and  of  late  an  tncreatiing,  portion  of  the  surface  features.      So    many  migratory    nations   have 

of  the  empire  is  devot(?d.     In  these  tracts,  the  settled  in   the  country,  that  it  retains  only  a 

primary  object  is  to  rear  those  fine  horses  which  fragment  of  its  native  race.  The  complexion,  ac- 

are   in    universal   demand ;    for  every  Persian  cording  to  the  climate,  varies  from  an  olive  tiitf 

delights  in  the  possession  of  the  finest  horses  he  to  a  deep  brown.     In  disposition,  the  PeiviaD^ 

can  possibly  procure.     Sheep  of  the  long-tailed  with  a  portion  of  the  grave  exterior  peculiar  to 

species   are   bred  in  great  numbers,  and  their  the  orientals,  manifest  a  disposition  considerably 

wool  Iprros  the  basis  of  the  finest  manufacturer,  different.     They  are  gay,  lively,  and  animal. 

Kerman  produces  a  breed  of  goats, yielding  wool  The  prevailing  courtesy  of  manner  renders  the 

which  has,  in  a  certain  degree^  the  qualities  so  society  of  the  higher  ranks  particularly  amiable, 

much   esteemed    in  that  of  Cashmere.      The  while  that  of  the  lower  is  at  least  free  from 

camel,  the  ass,  and  a  valuable  species  of  niule,  rudeness.    In  religion,  the  Persiana  adhere  to 

areuaed  for  the  conveyance  of  burdens.  that  grand  Mahometan  schism,  at  the  bead  of 

Persia,  during  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  was  which  was  Ali,the  son-in-law  of  Mahomet;  and, 
greatly  distinguished  as  a  manulacturii  g  ooantry.  on  account  of  some  trifling  distinctions,  they  and 
The  women  of  the  wandering  tribes  weave  from  the  Turks,  who  are  followers  of  Omar,  mmually 
the  wool  of  their  sheep  those  rich  carpets  which  doom  each  other  to  everlasting  perdition.  "Die 
we  call  Turkey,  from  the  placeof  their  immediate  political  rivalry  of  the  two  nations  has,  no  douW, 
importation.  They  form  through  the  east  the  tended  to  embitter  this  enmity.  In  other  re- 
most  important  branch  of  ornamental  furniture,  spects,  the  Persians  display  little  of  that  bigoted 
The  carpets  of  Herat,  in  Khorassan.  possess  the  and  persecuting  spirit  which  reigns  among  tbe 
highest  reputation.  The  next  staple  consists  in  nations  by  whom  the  Mahometan  faith  is  pro- 
silk  fabrics,  rich  and  ornamental,  particularly  fessed.  Even  the  long  and  cruel  persecution 
brocade  and  embroidery  Sometimes  the  tissue  practised  against  the  Guebres,  or  ancient  wor- 
is  entirely  silk,  siometimeh  mixed  with  cotton  shippers  of  fire,  by  whfch  that  unfortunate  race 
and  wool.  Under  the  Abbasside  dynasty,  the  was  almost  exterminated,  has  now  ceased.  About 
precincts  of  the  court  contained  great  works  of  4(JU0  of  them  reside  qnmolested  in  Vezd  and  ia 
tiipestiy,  composed  of  silk  and  wool,  embellishad  other  cities  of  Kerman. 

with  gold;  but  this  art,  though  not  entirely  lost.        The  Persians  are  the  most  literary  people 

languishes  for  want  of  encouragement     Arms,  among  the  Asiatics,  at  least  of  modern  time^ 

particularly  sabres,  of  a  superior  quality,  and  Poetry  in  paiticulai  is  a  ruling  passion.    Ti:e 
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•dences  have  been  cultivated  in  Persia  with  Hussein  Khan,  a  native  who  has  raised  himself 

anioar;  and  considerable  assiduity  is  still  shown  to  extraordinary  wealth,  is  making  grewt  efforts 

in  the  prosecution  of  them ;  but  the  splendid  to  revive  its  mag-nificence.    Teheran,  founded 

ertabliahments  by  which  they  were  supported  by  Kurreem    Khan,  is  situated  at  the  northern 

are  in  utter  decay.     The  present  king  is  doing  extremity  of  Irak  proper,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofti- 

ait  in  his  power  to  revive    the  study  of  the  e.<it  mountains  of  Elburz.    The  two  last  sove- 

•ciences,  that  of  astrology  is  in  the  high  road  reigus  have  made  it  their  residence,  in  conse- 

to  fame  and  fortune.     Europeans,  on  account  quence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Russian  frontier, 

of  their  ignorance  of  this  vaunted  science,  are  the  theatre  of  almost  perpetual  war.     Adjacent 

held  in  contempt.     Persia  contains  fragments  of  to  Teheran   are  the  remnants  of  the  ancient 

several  ancient  languages,  of  which  the  Zend  is  Hhaiz,  mentioned  as  a  spot  to  which  the  Jews 

known  only  by  the  Zendave^ta,  a  religious  work  were  conveyed  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

preserved   by'  the  Guebres,  but  of  which  the  See  Tkherak,  vol.  iv.    Among  all  the  fallen 

authenticity  and  antiquity  are  a  subject  of  contro-  capitals  of  Persia  none  lie  so  low  as  Soltania. 

veny.    The  Pehlevi  appears  to  have  been  the  Its  broken  arches  and  mouldering  remains,  dis- 

court  language  of  Persia  during  the  period  of  playing  all  the  pomp  of  oriental  architecture, 

itg  connexion  with  Greece  and  Rome.     Under  are  imixed  with  a  few  cottages  of  peasants,  in- 

tbe  dynasty   of  the  Sassanidcs,  the  preference  habited  by  about  300  families.     Casbin,  or(^as- 

»as  given   to  the  Persic,  the  dialect  of  their  ween,  though  it  has  lost  its  {grandeur  as  a  capital. 

Dative  province  of  Pars.    This  language  having  is  still  a  neat  flourishing;  city,  with  a  considernbie 

been  enriched    by  a  mixture  of  Arabic,  intro-  trade.      Koom,   on   the  contrary,  is  described 

doced  by  the  Saracen  concjuerors,  and  polished  as  a  large  stragglini::  wilderness  of  ruins,  all 

by  a  succession  of  great  writers,  who  made  it  the  crumbling  and  jumbled   into   heaps.     A   road 

vehicle  of  their  effusions,  has  become  the  most  (^long  the  great  salt  desert  leads  from  Koom  to 

reffned  and  classic  in  the  east,  and  is  spoken  not  Cashan,  a  city,  still  very  flourishing,  particularly 

only  at  the  Persian  court,  but  at  the  Mahometan  by  its   manufactures  of  silk  and  brocade.     It' 

coarts  of  Hindoostan.    The  Turkish,  introduced  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  mountains 

by  the  irruption  of  the  Turks  from  Western  of  Taurus.   SeeCAsuAN,vol.  ii.  The  western  part 

Tartary,  and  implanted  during  their  temporary  of  Irak  is  mountainous  and  irregular,  thou^^h 

dominion,    is    spoken   extensively   amon^    the  still  interspersed  with  rich  plains.     Heie  occurs 

people.  '  Hamad  an,  the  ancient  Ecbatana;  and  still  further 

liiough  the  Persians  in  pomp  surpass  other  W.  is  Kermaushaw.  SeeHAMANDANandKERUAN- 

oriental  nations,  yet  their  magnificence  does  not  shaw,  vol.  iii.     Besittoon  forms  a  hi^^h  and'per- 

display  itself  in   houses  and    furniture.     The  pendicular  rock,  cut  smooth  on  one  side,  and  im> 

mansions,  even   of  the  richest,  present  to  the  pending  over  the  rqad  like  a  canopy.     In  one  of 

street  only  dead  walls  of  clay,  and  a  mean  do»r,  its  most  inaccessible  points  is  sculptured  a  group 

leading  to  a  large  interior  court,  into  which  all  of  figures  representing  a  procession.     Taki  Boa- 

tbe  apartments  open.     These   apartments  are  tan  is  a  more  remarkable  feature,  and  presents  a 

spacions  and   commodious;    but  they   contain  series  of  excavations  made  in  these  mountains, 

<!carce]y  any  furniture,  except  carpets,  on  which  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  an  arch  cut  in 

the  owners  sleep,  sit,  eat,  and  pass  the  greater  the  reck,  50  or  60  feet  in  height,  and  24  feet 

(tortion  of  their  lives.      Their  dishes  are  merely  wide.     The  figures  represented  are  numerous, 

trays  of  painted  wood,  or  copper  tinned.    Their  executed  with  great  precision  and  judgment,  in  a 

baths,  paved  with  marble,  open  to  the  sky,  and  manner  which  Mr.  Kinneir  conceives  would  not 

fiiniL«hed  with  every  provision  for  magnificence  have  disgraced  the  finest  artists  of  Greece  and 

UKf  coolness,  are  also  their  favourite  re.<>orts  for  Rome.    They  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Perse- 

pastime.    The  Persians   are  splendid  in  their  polis.  and  though  ascribed  by  some  to   Semira- 

attire;  gold,    silver,  and  precious  stones,  pro-  mis,  seem  traced,  on  muoh  more  solid  s^round, 

acribed  by  the  Turks,  are  lavished  by  them  on  by   M.    de    Sacy,    to    the    Sassanian    dynasty. 

their  bead-dress,  robes,  and  sabres.    Thewoipen  The  SB.  part  of  Irak  is  arid  and   poor;  yH  it 

of  rank    wrap  multiplied   folds  of  silk    round  contains  the  large  city  of  Yezd,  still  flourishing 

their  heads,  and  wear  Jong  floating  robes;   nor  as  a  seat  of  commerce,  and  of  a  valuable  silk 

do  they   ever  appear  in   public  without    long  manufactory,  in  which  is  the  remnant,  of  the 

veils.    Prom  the  lavish  use  of  the  warm  bath,  persecuted  race  of  the  Guebres.     Yczdikhast, 

or  from  some    other    improper   regimen,    the  the  most  southern  town,  is  of  some  consequence, 

beauty  of  the  fair  sex  is  of  very  short  duration,  from  its  situation  on  the  high  road  from  Ispahan 

"nieson  takes  precedence  entirely  according  to  to  Shiraz. 

hti  father'ii  rank.    The  Persians  are  simple  in         North  c)f  Irak  b  Pars,  a  province  of  much  less 

eating,  and  use  little  animal  food.    Pilau,  ur  rice  extent,  but  interesting,  as  it  composes  that  terri- 

stewed   with    various   ingredients,   foims  their  tory   which   was  originally  called    Persia,   and 

favourite  dish.    The -chief  luxury  of  their  table  whose  hardy  inhabitants  subverted  the  kingdoms 

oonsi«ti  in  a  profusion  of  the  finest  fruits.  of  Media  and   Babylon.      Sec   Faks,  vol.   iii. 

The  province  of  Irak  is  covered  with  splendid  Shiraz,  or  Shirauz,  though  neither  very  ancient 

cities  and  celebrated  capitals,  most  of  them  in  a  nor  very  extensive,  has  long  been  one  of  the 

•tate  of  ruin,  from  which  a  few  are  beginning  boasts  of  Persia,  from  the  beauty  of  itM  environs, 

toriie.     Among  these,  I^tpahan,  or  Spahawn,  and  the  polished  gaiety  of  its  inhabitants.  It  has 

rtSbds  pre-eminent     See  Ispahan,  vol.  iii.    A  been  the  favourite  seat  of  the  Persian  mu^es, 

man  may  now  ride  through  it  for  miles  without  and  near  it  are  still  to  be  found  the  tombs  of 

seeing  an  inhabited  house;  only  three  colleges  Ilafiz  and  Saadi,  the  chief  of  the  national  poets, 

sre  open  ;  and  its  proudest  edifices  present  only  Its  wines  are  celebrated  as  the  most  valuable  in 

piles  of  rabbiMh.     It  is  still,  however,  a  great  the  East;  and  it  is  the  seatof  aconsiderahleand 

city,  with  extensive  trade,  and  some  flourishing  increasii^g  trade  ;  but  since  it  ceased  to  be  the 

aiaonfactures,    particularly   of   gold    brocade,  residenceof  Kurreem  Khan,  the  inhabitants  have 
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tost  their  character  for  taste  and  refloement.  See  and  are  ever  ready,  at  hU  call,  to  engage  ii 

SiiiRAz.  their   favourite    pursuit*  of  war  and  plonder. 

The  grandest  feature  of  this  province  consists  The  country  consists  entirely  of  ranges  of  rodj 

in  its  ancient  remains,  which  far  surpass  any  mountains  and  high  table-lands,  traversed  b^ 

that  are  to  be  found  in  the  northern  capitals,  difficult  and  often  perilous  routes.    They  are 

Thirty  miles  to  the  s.  of  Shiraz  are  found  the  governed  in  a  despotic  but  mild  manner,  by  here- 

remams  of  the  palace  of  Persepolis.     See  Per-  ditary  chiefs.    The  principal  of  these,  called  the 

SKPOLis,  vol.  iv.     A  few  miles  8.  of  Persepolis  Wallee,  resides  at  Senna,  the  only  town  of  mticfa 

is  the  excavated  hill  of  Nakshi  Roustan.     It  is  importance,  situated  in  a  fine  valley,  and  ctrnr- 

about  300  yards  high,  and   presents  a  precipi-  ing  on  some  trade.     Another  divided  ptovioce, 

tous  face  of  whitish  marble,  nearly  the  whole  long  a  theatre  of  contest  between  the  B.  aodtbe 

of    which   is   covered   with    sculptured   tombs.  W.,  is  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia.    See 

The  four  highest  are  in  a  superior  style  of  exe-  vol.   i.    Tliis  country  has  become  a  vast  depo- 

cution,  apparently  coeval  with  Persepolis,  and  pulated  wilderness,  and  presents  the  remain  of 

belonging  to  the  early  kings  of  Persia.    The  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  that  belonged  to  a 

lower  two  appear  to  belong  to  the   Parthian  flourishing  people,  now  swept  from  tliw  face  of 

Sa^anide  dynasties,  and  represent   their  wars  the  earth.       For    three   centuries,  Erxeroinu 

with  the  Romans  and  Tartars.  Diarbekir,  with    the    finest    and    most  fertile 

Near  Murgab,  90  miles  N.  of  Persepolis,  are  tracts,  have  belonged  to  Turkey.  In  the  Pernan 

two  remarkable  objects.     One  of  them^  called  diviaion,  the  chief  town  is  now  Erivan,  a  ttron^ 

Tuckt-y-Sulteman,  consists  of  a  large  marble  fortress,  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock,  over  tbe 

structure  raised  in  the  face  of  a  hill,  and  forming  river  Tergui.    See  vol.  iii.     Fifty  miles  distant 

a  platform  at  top.    It  is  supposed  to  mark  the  are  the  remains  of  Nackshivao,  an  ancient  sod 

site  of  Pasagard»,  the  city  of  the  Magi,  for  the  magnificent  city,  now  reduced  to  a  heapofroiDs. 

celebration  of  whose  rites  the  platform  appears  See  an  account  of  the  remaining  provinces  aad 

to  have  been  raised.    The  other,  called  Madre-  towns  under  their  respective  titles. 
y-Sulieman  (fur  the  Asiatics  ascribe  everything        PERSIAN   GULF,  an  immense  inland  tea 

to  Solomon),  appears  proved  to  be  the  tomb  of  of  western  Asia.    The  most  recent  accounts  o( 

Cyrus.     At  the  end  of  the  long  valley  in  which  this  gulf  and  the  country  around  it  are  contained 

Kazeroon  is  situated,  are  found  the  magnificent  in  the  notes  of  a  survey  of  its  eastern  »horei  bjf 

remains  of  Shahpoor,  founded  before  the  time  of  lieutenant  G.  B.  Kempthorne.  oommanicated  to 

Alexander,  hut  re&tored  and  embellished  by  Sapor  the  Geographical  Society,  in  1628.  llecommeDcn 

the  Great.    It  lies  in  a  wild  romantic  spot,  on  with  Karachee,  the  principal  town  on  the  coast  of 

the  banks  of  a  rapid  river,  amid  rocks  and  pre-  Sind,  which  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  large 

cipices.    Several  of  these  rocks  are  covered  with  and  commodious  creek  or  inlet,  forming  a  good 

sculptured    monuments,  representing  the    tri-  haven,  perfectly  safe  in  all  winds,  and  capable 

umphs  of  the  second  founder  of  Shahpoor.     His  of  sheltering  vessels  of  20U  or  300  tons  hnrtbea. 

colossal  statue,  15  feet  6  inches  long,  lying  on  It  is  a  large  and  populous  town,  and  carries  oo 

a  cavern,  has  been  recently  described  by  Ousely.  a  very  extensive  trade  with  Cutch,  Bombay,  aod 

The 'circuit  of  the  ramparts,  and  the  remains  of  the  principal  ports  on  the  Malabar  coast;  bot  it 

several  public  buildings,  may  still  be  traced.  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  streets  are  so  narrow 

Khuzistan  forms  the  western  portion  of  Persia,  that  two  people  can  scarcely  walk  abreast.   Tlie 

This  province  is  watered  by  four  fine  rivers — ^the  houses  are  chiefly  composed  of  mud  and  saod- 

Kercdi,  the  Karoon,  the  Teraki,and  the  Endian,  stone,  which  they  obtain  in  great  abondaatt 

— which   fall   into  the  Tigris  and   the  Persian  from  the  rocks  on  the  coast.      The  town  is  boilt 

Gulf.  With  these  advantages  it  might  regain  the  on  a  low  sandy  shore,  which  extends  to  soniedtt- 

distinction  which  it  formerly  enj(n'ed,  under  the  tance  into  the  interior,  destitute   of  all  veeeta- 

name  of  Susiana,  of  being  one  of^  the  most  fer-  tion  ;  there  is  scarcely  even  a  vestige  of  a  shrvb 

tile  regions  in  the  world,  were  it  not  entirely  or  date  tree  to  be  seen.    The  water  is  brackisb 

laid  waste  by  anarchy  and  misrule.  The  southern  and  ill  tasted.    Corn  is  procured  from  Hydera- 

and  maritime  part  belongs  to  the  chief  sheikh,  an  bad,  the  capital  of  Sind ;  the  rice,  which  is  their 

Arabian  prince,  whose  capital  is  at  Dorak.    The  principal  food,  is  brought   from  Cutch  and  the 

Persian  part,  called   Shuster,    is   under  a  go-  Malabar  coast.    The  inhabitants  appear  to  be 

vernor,  whose  power,  however,  is  insufficient  to  of  a  jealous  temper,  aod  unwilling  that  their 

restrain  the  predatory  tribes  and  independent  ports  should  be  known  by  other  than  their  osa 

chiefs,  who  make  this  country  a  scene  of  perpe-  people.    The  town  and  district  are  governed  bf 

tual  confusion.    The  capital,  Shuster,  is  a  place  a  newab,  who  is  appointed  to  the  office  by  the 

of  some  importance.      See  Shustek,  vol.   iv.  king  of  Sind,  and  his  authority  is  despotic.    The 

The  inhabitants  of  the  modern  village,  about  dress  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  trowsersaod 

1600  in  number,  on  aearching  the  ruins  after  a  a  loose  robe  or  skirt  which  reaches  to  the  kaec, 

fall  of  rain,  seldom  fail  to  discover  gold  and  and   is  tied  round  the  waist  by  a  shawl  called 

silver    coins,  metals,  and  sculptures.     Besides  kummerbund ;  they  wear  also  a  cap  made  of 

these  provinces,  belonging  entirely  to   Persia,  cane  plaited,  of  various  colours,  square  at  the 

there  are  two  which  are  divided  with  Turkey,  and  top;  and  generally  go  armed,  their  weapons  of 

which   have  long  formed  the   theatre  of  con-  defence  consisting  of  a  kind  of  dagger,  stuck  in 

test  between  the  empires.      One  of  these  is  their  belt,  a  matchlock,  sword  aod  &ield,  which 

Koordistan,  the  ancient  Carduchia,  inhabited  by  ia  (lung  negligently  over  the  left  shoulder  aod 

a  brave,  hospitable,  fierce,  and  turbulent  race;  supported  by  a  leather  strap  braced  under  the 

who  are  described  as  such  by  Xenophon,  and  arm.    When  completely  accoutred,  they  have 

appear  never    to   have   been  -changed  or  tho-  rather  a  formidable  appearance,  being  a  tioe 

roughljr  subdued.    The  eastern  part,  called  Ar-  race  of  athletic  people,  with   full  beards  aad 

delan,  is  in  so  far  subject  to  the   Persian  mo-  mustachios. 
narch,  that  the  inhabitants  pay  a  small  tribute,        The  island  of  Chulna  is  a  small  desolate  rock, 
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about  two  miles  in  circumference,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  sea,  in  a  conical  shape,  to  the  hei}(ht 
of  about  200  feet;  and  situated  off  Cape  Monze, 
or  RasMurs&ri,  about  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
main  land.    The  channel  between  it  and  the 
coast  is  deep,  and  may  be  attempted  by  any 
vessel  with  perfect  safety.    Sonmcany  is  a  small 
town,  or  fishing  village,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  a  creek  which  runs  up  some  distance  inland. 
It  b  governed  by  a  sheikh  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
appear  to  be  very  poor,  chiefly  subsisting  on 
dried  fish  and  rice;  but  they  are  very  hospitable. 
A  very  eitensive  bar,  or  sand -bank,  runs  across 
the  mouth  of  this  inlet,  and  none  but  vessels  of 
small  burthen  can  get  over  it,  even  at  high 
water ;   but  inside  the  water   is  deep,  and  a 
vessel  of  100  or  200  tons  could  lie  here  with 
perfect  security,  sheltered  from  all  winds.    Ara- 
bah,  or  Morm&rih  Bay,  is  deep  and  commodious, 
with  good  anchorage,  sheltered  from  all  winds, 
but  those   from  the  southward   and  eastward. 
A  large  fishing  village  is  situated  on  a  low  sandy 
isthmus,  about  one  mile  across,  which  divides 
this  bay  from  another :  it  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
of  Belooches,  who  are  very  poor  ;  their  houses, 
or  huts,  are  built  principally  of  cajan  sticks, 
covered  with   leaves  of  date-trees.     The  only 
good  building  in  the  place  is  the  fort,  which  is 
a  quadrangular  building,  with  a  few  old  honey- 
combed guns :  the  sheikh,  or  governor,  resides 
in  it.    There  is  little  or  no  trade  here,  but  what 
there  is  the  Banians  carry  on.    They  showed 
much  hospitality;  though  the  only  articles  of 
provision  to  be  obtained  from  them  were  a  few 
fowls,  some  dried  fish,  and  goats.    They  grow 
no  kind   of  vegetables  or  com,  a  few  water- 
melons being  the  only  thing  these  desolate  re- 
gions  bring  furth.    Sandy  deserts  extend  into 
the  interior,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  and  at 
the  back  of  these  rise  high  mountains,  the  con- 
tinuation of  those  which  skirt  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  sun-fish  are  seen  in  ereat  abundance  on 
this  part  of  the  coast,  leapmg  out  of  the  water 
to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.    Ashtola  is  a 
small  desolate  island,  about  four  or  five  miles 
in  circumference,  situated    12  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Mekrin.    Its  cliffs  rise  rather  abruptly 
from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  about  300  feet ; 
and  are  inaccessible,  except  in  one  place,  which 
is  a  sandy  beach,  about  one  mile  m  extent,  on 
the  northern  side.    Great  quantities  of  turtle 
frequent  this  island  for  the  purpose  of  deposit- 
ing their  eggs.    The  eggs  are  round,  and  two 
or  three  inches  in  diameter ;  they  are  covered 
with  a  thin  membrane,  something  similar  to  a 
piece  of  wet  parchment ;  the  female  lays  about 
three  times  in  the  year;  and  always  goes  on 
shore  at  night  to  deposit  them  in  the  sand. 
She  digs  with  her  fore-flippers  a  hole  in  the 
sand,  about  a  foot  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  in 
which  she  generally  deposits  about  100  eggs, 
taking  care  to  cover  them  before  departing ;  she 
thai  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  power 
of  the  sun's  rays,  which  takes  place  in  about  a 
month  after  they  are  deposited ;  and,  10  or  12 
days  afterwards,  the  young  ones  crawl  to  the 
water.    The  Arabs  come  to  this  island  and  kill 
immense  numbers  of  these  turtle,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  food,  for  they  never  partake  of  it, 
considering  it  as  an  unclean  animal ;  but  they 
traffic  with  the  shell  to  China,  where  it  is  made 
into  a  kind  of  paste,  and  then  into  combs,  orna- 
ments, &c,  in  imitation  of  tortoise-shell.    This 


island  was  once  famous  as  the  rendezvous  of  tfie 
Jow4simee  pirates.  The  remains  of  their  look- 
out tower  are  still  visible,  but  since  the  expedi- 
tion sent  against  them  in  1820  by  the  governor 
of  Bombay,  this  savage  tribe  has  almost  disap- 
peared. Gwadel  is  a  large  and  commodious 
bay,  something  similar  to  Arabah,  being  formed 
by  a  high  projecting  bluff,  or  promontory,  which 
runs  out  three  or  four  miles  into  the  sea,  and  is 
called  R&s  N6.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
sheikh,  and  is  built  on  a  low  sandy  soil ;  it  con- 
tains about  500  or  600  inhabitants,  and  carries 
on  some  trade  with  Karachee,  Muscat,  and  dif- 
ferent ports  in  India,  The  natives  are  hospi- 
table, and  the  sheikh  sent  the  visitors  a  present 
of  15  goats,  and  a  great  quantity  of  milk.  Two 
very  remarkable  high  hills  are  on  the  right  on 
entering  this  bay ;  they  are  called  Jebel  Z*her 
and  Jebel  Moodee,  have  a  whitish  appearance, 
and  can  be  seen  at  a  great  distance ;  they  are 
thus  very  good  land-marks  for  entering  the  har- 
bour. Jebel  Moodie  cannot  be  mistjiken  when 
once  seen ;  it  rises  very  abruptly  from  the  centre, 
ending  in  a  conical  peak  like  a  sugar-loaf,  and 
is  the  most  northern  of  the  two,  and  higher  than 
Jebel  Z*her.  Charbir,  a  very  extensive  bay, 
where  there  is  good  anchorage,  is  well  sheltered 
from  all  but  northerly  winds ;  the  inhabitants 
live  entirely  on  fish,  vast  stores  of  oysters,  crabs, 
and  all  kind  of  shell-fish,  being  found  on  the 
coast  In  many  places,  both  here  and  in  Arabia, 
the  cattle  are  fed  entirely  on  dried  fish  and  dates 
mixed  together,  on  account  of  the  greaf  scarcity 
of  grass  in  these  sun-burnt  and  sandy  regions. 

The  whole  of  the  coast,  from  the  Indus  to 
Bussora,  or   Bagdad,  more  than   1200  miles, 
with  only  a  few  exceptions,  is  one  vast  arid  and 
sterile  waste,  with  high  mountains  rising  at  the 
back,  wholly  destitute  of  both  trees  and  vegeta- 
tion.   The  reflection  of  the  sun,  from  the  white- 
ness of  the  sand,  is  very  great,  and  causes  a 
glare  that  is  quite  painful  to  the  eye.    The 
natives  frequently  lose  their  sight  from  a  com- 
plaint very  prevalent  amongst  them,  caused  en- 
tirely by  this  glare,  and  by  the  fine  particles  of 
sand  blowing  into  the  eye.    THb  town  of  Char- 
b&r  is  rather  large,  and  contains  about  150O 
inhabitants.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall, 
on  which  a  few  old  guns   are  mounted.    The 
houses  are  chiefly  built  of  mud,  with  flat  roofs, 
and  have  a  very  mean  appearance ;  the  streets 
are  very  narrow  and  dirty ;  the  district  belongs 
to  the  im4m  of  Muscat,  who  appoints  a  sheikh 
to  govern  it.    Many  Banians  reside  here,  prin- 
cipally merchants,  who  carry  on   an  extensive 
trade  with  different    parts  of   India;    in   the 
vicinity  are  several  date-groves,  with  a  few  fields 
producing  corn  and  vegetables.    To  the  north- 
ward of  the  town  may  be  seen  extensive  ruins, 
supposed  to  indicate  the  site  of  a  Portuguese 
settlement  called  Teez.    The  sheep  here  were  in 
tolerable  condition,  considering  tne  scarcity  of 
grass ;  their  wool  was  very  thick  and  beautifully 
fine,  the  tails  large,  something  similar  to  the 
Cape  sheep,  and  weighing  from  eight  to  ten 
pounds.    Cape  JfLsk  is  a  low  sandy  point  of 
land,  round  which  is  very  tolerable  anchorage. 
There  is  a  small  fishing  village  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  where  a  vessel  might  be 
supplied  with  sheep  of  an  excellent  quality, 
much  superior  to  those  of  Charb&r,  and  fill  up 
with  water  well-tasted  from  a  well  not  far  from 
the  beach.    A  very  high  mouDtiiin  may  be  seen 
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in  the  interior  at  a  great  distance ;  it  is  called 
Chou8  Mountain.  The  cliffs  along  this  part  of 
the  coast  are  very  high,  and  in  many  places 
almost  perpendicular.  Bomb&rak,  or  Koom 
Barak,  i.  e.  Blessed  Mount,  is  a  high  rock,  per- 
forated about  the  centre,  and  situated  on  a  very 
low  sandy  point,  which  juts  out  some  way  into 
the  sea.  About  a  day's  sail  southward  is  a  large 
promontory,  called  Rfts  Mussledom.  The  ex- 
treme point  of  the  cape  is  a  very  small  island, 
furmed  by  a  channel  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide; 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  gap  in  the  land,  as  if 
fui  med  by  some  convulsion  uf  the  earth.  '*  At 
a  dibtance,**  says  lieutenant  Kempthorne,  ''one 
would  imagine  that  there  was  scarcely  room  for 
a  vessel  to  pass ;  yet,  in  sailing  through,  though 
the  lead  was  kept  constantly  going,  no  bottom 
could  be  obtained  with  18  fathoms  of  line.  The 
rocks  uere  truly  majestic  and  awful,  being  quite 
perpendicular  on  both  sides,  and  towering  above 
us  to  the  height  of  more  tl\^n  400  feet.  They 
appeared  i^o  close,  that  we  could  with  ease  have 
thrown  a  biscuit  on  shore :  and  the  sun  had 
hunk  beneath  the  ditit-nit  hills  as  we  readied 
the  entrance  of  the  strait,  which  added  much  to 
the  sombre  appearance  of  these  wild  and  deso- 
late clifT^,  throwing  a  gloom  on  all  around. 
The  ollicers  and  men  were  all  at  their  proper 
htatiuns,  ready  at  a  moment^s  uarnin^,  m  case 
of  anything  occurring  which  mi|^ht  endanger  the 
vessel  \  a  dead  silence  was  preserved  on  board, 
nor  was  any  sound  heard  but  the  leadsman  call- 
ing  out  the  depth  of  water  and  the  sea  breaking 
a^aiubt  the  rocks,  which  was  echoed  back  again 
from  the  opposite  side  with  a  hollow  noise  like 
the  roaring  of  diotant  cannon."  Two  small 
islands  are  situated  about  liix  or  seven  miles 
from  Cape  Mussledom.  They  are  high  and 
rugged  ;  and.  Irom  their  supposed  resemblance 
to  a  gunner's  ouoin,  are  called  the  Great  and 
Little  Quoin.  There  is  a  passage  between  them 
and  the  cape,  which  may  be  attempted  during 
the  day  with  safety.  About  2150  years  since, 
Nearchus,  a  Greek,  sailing  from  Neoptana,  or 
Karroon,  up  the  Persian  Gulf,  arrived  at  a  town 
called  Harmozia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Anamis,  near  which  the  country  was  pleasant 
and  agreeable.  The  river  is  now  called  Min&b, 
or  Min&w,  and  the  country  adjacent  is  termed 
by  the  natives  the  Paradise  of  Persia.  It  is 
beautifully  fertile,  and  abounds  in  orange  groves, 
orchards  containing  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and 
apricots,  and  vineyards  producing  a  delicioua 
grape,  from  which  was,  at  one  lime,  made  a 
rich  wine.  The  only  wine  now  to  be  obtained^ 
in  Persia  is  that  of  Shiraz  and  Ispahan,  both 
made  by  Armenians,  who  are  numerous  in  many 
parts  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  wine  of  Shfraz 
is  of  a  delicate  flavour,  and  much  prized  ;  that 
of  Ispahin  is  sweetish,  and  much  of  the  colour 
of  claret. 

Gombroon  was  once  among  the  largest  sea- 
port towns  in  the  Persian  empire ;  but  of  late 
^ears  its  trade  has  much  declined.  It  is  situated 
in  a  barren  and  desolate  country,  nearly  at  the 
f^ntrance  of  the  gulf,  in  the  province  of  I^ristio. 
The  town,  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference ;  the 
houses  are  flat-roofed,  and  more  commodiously 
built  than  those  on  the  coasts  of  Sind  and 
Makr&n.  but  the  streets,  as  in  all  oriental  towns, 
are  very  narrow  and  dirty.  Tlie  heat  of  the 
bummer  i&  aUo  \cry  opprc»«ivc,  and  the  cliief 


inhabitants,  during  that  season,  remove  citfav 
to  the  mountains  or  to  Miniw,  the  climate  hoc 
being  unhealthy :  fever  and  ague  are  the  nrnt 
prevalent  diseases,  and  prove  fatal  to  many  of 
Its  inhabitanto.  The  English,  Dutch,  and  Frendi 
had  large  factories  here  for  a  long  period :  but, 
owing  to  some  dispute  amongst  the  natives,  the 
factories  were  destroyed,   and    the  place  vai 
abandoned  by  Europeans,  the  trade  being  re- 
moved to  Bushire.  a  large  town   io  the  uppei 
part  of  the  gulf.    The  remains  of  their  fadoria 
are  still  visible  a  short  distance  from  thetovn; 
but  the  Dutch  is  the  only  one  in  a  state  of  pre- 
servation.    It  is  situated  in  the  town,  and  the 
sheikh  has  converted  it  into  a  resideoce  for  biia- 
self.    The  burying-ground  belonging  to  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  extensive  ;  and  some  of 
the  tombs  are  still  nearly  entire :  they  are  built 
in  the  form  of  domes  and  pyramids,  but  the 
inscriptions    are  defaced.     The  land   at  the 
back  of  the  town  is  very  high ;  and.  durisf 
the  cold  season,  the  tops  of  the  mopntains  are 
covered  with  snow.    This  land   is,  indeed,  the 
highest  in  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of 
Persia.    It  may  be  seen  in  a  clear  day  at  the 
distance  of  60  miles.     There  is  good  anchorage 
off  the  town,  where  a  vessel  may  be  perfectly 
sheltered. 

Kishm  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Peraan 
Gulf,  and  is  situated  about  nine  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Gombroon.  It  is  60  miles  loof, 
but  in  the  widest  part  does  not  exceed  12 ;  it 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
channel,  very  intricate,  but  navi^ble  for  the 
largest  ships  ;  it  would  be  impossible,  however, 
to  attempt  to  sail  through,  unless  with  a  fait 
wind,  and  a  pilot  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  place.  1  here  are  many  small  islands  be- 
tween it  and  the  main,  all  low  and  covered  with 
wood.  The  soundings  are  irregular,  varying 
from  twelve  to  four  fathoms.  Boats  from  all 
parts  of  the  gulf  come  to  Kishm  for  wood,  and 
the  island  once  contained  upwards  of  200  villages; 
but  now  it  cannot  boast  of  half  that  number. 
It  is  inhabited  by  Arabs,  and  belongs  to  theim&m 
of  Muscat.  The  natives  live  by  tishiog  and  a^ 
culture,  and  the  island  produces  dates,  wheat, 
and  vegetables,  sufficient  for  their  aubaiateDce, 
with'  grapes,  mangoes,  and  water-melons.  Tbev 
have  few  cattle  and  sheep,  but  goats  are  bred 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  thrive  well.  The 
island  is  much  infested  with  jackals,  which  prowl 
about  all  night,  tearing  up  the  dead  bodies  fross 
the  buryin^ground  and  carrying  off  Koats ;  the 
natives  are  thusoblign]  to  bring  in  Uieir  flocks 
at  sunset  and  confine  them  in  an  indosed  plaoe. 
Antelopes,  partridges,  and  rock-pigeoas,  alio 
abound,  and  wild  fowl  are  frequently  seen  ia 
the  winter  season.  This  was  called  by  the 
ancients  Oaracta.  The  town  of  Kishm  ia  situated 
on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island ;  it  is 
rather  large,  and  is  governed  by  a  sheikh,  aod 
is  surrounded  by  a  high  mud  wall  flanked  with 
towers,  on  which  a  few  old  guns  are  mounted  to 
protect  the  town.  The  houses  are  flat^roofed, 
and  tlie  streets  narrow  and  dirty;  its  populatioo 
is  about  '200  inhabitants.  Left  is  a  small  town 
containing  about  600  inhabitants,  and  is  situated 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  dose  to  a 
small  channel  formed  by  a  low  wooded  islaad, 
30  miles  from  the  town  of  Kishm.  It  was  osce 
a  piratical  port,  where  the  Jowasimee  pirates 
liad  one  of  theii  strongest  holds  before  the  expe- 
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dicion  sent  against  them  from  Bombay  in  1809.  several   small  craters  may  be  seen  about  the 
The  town  was  then  completely  destroyed,  and  centre.     Some  of  the  hilla  rise  to  the  height  of 
has  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  im&m  of  300  or  40U  feet.    There  is  good  anchorage  in  the 
Muscat.     The  channel  U  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  sound,  about  a  mile  from  the  island,  in  five 
mile  wide,  bot  there  is  safe  anchorage  in  it  for  fkthoms:  it  may  also  be  approached  with  safety, 
a  large  vessel  in  four  and  a  half  fathoms,  where  Good  water  may  be  obtained  from  the  tanks, 
they  may  be  perfectly  sheltered  and  completely  which  are  close  to  the  landing-place,  and  easily 
land-locked.    The  tide  is  very  rapid  throughout  approached.    The  shoal  called  the  Bassadore 
the  whole  of  the  Kishm  channel,  and  rune  three  Bank  is  very  extensive,  and  many  parts  are  dry 
or  four  miles  an  hour ;  it  is  thus  impossible  to  at  low  water.    Two  small  islands,  nearly  close 
go  through  unless  with   a  very  strong  bieeze  together,  called  the  Great  and  Little  Tombs,  are 
blowing  from  the  eastward,  and  even  then  it  is  situated  ofT  the  western  extremity  of  Kishm,  and 
with  some   difficulty  during  the    spring-tides,  "about  25  miles  distant ;  they  are  low  and  flat, 
Bassadore  is  situated  at  the  western  extremity  the  larger  being  about  four  or  five  miles  in 
of  the  inland,  and  is  the  principal  station  for  circumference,  and   the  smaller  about  two  or 
the  vessels  of  the  Indian  navy,  when  employed  three.    They  are  both  uninhabited  and  unculti- 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  under  the  orders  of  the  vated,  but  the  larger  one  abounds  in  antelopes, 
British  resident  at  Bushire.    There  is  no  town,  and  the  officers  of  the  different  vessels  lying  at 
but  there  are  a  few  scattered  huts  and  a  Kmall  Bassadore  frequently  make  excursions  to  this 
basar,  which  provides  the  seamen  of  the  different  island,  and  remain  two  or  three  days,  coursing 
vessels  with  the  articles  they  chiefly  require :  and  shooting  these  animals.    They  are  coursed 
the  only  good  houses  in  the  place  were  built  by  with  the  Arab  greyhounds,  which  are  of  small 
officers   belonging  to  the   Bombay  army,  who  size,  but  very  fleet,  and  generally  cream-coloured, 
were  stationed  here  when  the  expedition  was  Mogoo  is  a  small  fishing  village,  situated  in  a 
sent  up  the  gulf  against  Rls-al-Khaymah  and  bay  of  the  same  name;  the  country  is  destitute 
other  piratical  forts.     There  is  a  pretty  good  of  vegetation,  and  the  natives  live  entirely  on 
hospital,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  company.  fish  and  dates.    The  island  called  Kenn  is  next 
*' No  one,"  says  lieutenant  Kempthorne, '*  but  in  importance  to  Kibhm  on  this  coast;   it  is 
those  who  have  actually  been  in  the  Persian  Gulf  covered  with  trees  of  a  dwarfish  stature,  some- 
can  imagine  the  extreme  sterility  of  its  coasts,  thing    resembling  the  thorn,   and    thick  with 
Sunburnt  and  sandy  regions  lie  on  all  sides;  not  foliage;    the  plains    are   also   cultivated   with 
even  a  blade  of  grass  relieves  the  aching  eye-balls  wlieat;  and  Persian  tobacco  grown  here  in  small 
fromtheintenseglareof  the  sand;  the  hot  season,  quantities.     The  isUmd  has  rather  a  pretty  ap- 
which  continues  for  five  months,  is  intolerable ;  pearance  from  the  sea,  and  a  small   town  is 
existence  is  then  almost  insupportable ;  the  sun  situated  near  the  western  entrance,  the  only  one 
is  so  powerful  during  the  day,  that  it  is  almost  it  can  boast  of,  though  some  scattered  huts  are 
certainly  fatal  to  expose  oneself,  in  the  least,  to  its  also  found  here  and  there.     It  once  possessed  a 
influence.     1  have  seen  men  die  in  the  utmost  flourishing  commerce,  but  that  has  long  since 
agony  and  raving  mad.  from  exposure  to  the  ceased.     It  can  still,  however,  supply  ships  with 
tun,  aft^r  a  few  hours*  illness.     When  attacked  refreshments,   chiefly  goats,  sheep,  and    some 
with  this  brain-fever,  few  get  over  it,  and  if  they  vegetables.    Water  may  be  also  had  at  it,  but 
do,  their  intellects  are  for  ever  impaired.     Men  the   quality  is  indifferent;    it   is  obtained   by 
and  officers  have  alike  a  miserable  life  during  Higeing  a  hole  four  or  five  feet  deep  in  the  sand, 
that  season — they  merely  exist ;   the  extreme  a  short  way  from  the  beach.     A  vessel  may  be 
hardships  and  privations  they  undergo  are  al-  sheltered  here  from  all  westerly  winds,  two  or 
most  beyond  belief;  there  is  no  society,  except  three  miles  to  the  h.  of  the  toV^n,  and  about  one 
among  brother  oflicers ;  the  face  of  a  European  mile  from  the  shore,  in  eight  fathoms  rocky 
female  is  never  seen,  and  it  is  but  seldom  that  bottom ;  the  passage  between  it  and  the  main  is 
a  glimpcie  is  obtained  even  of  an  Arab  or  a  safie,  and  may  be  attempted  without  danger, 
Persian  one,  they  are  all  so  completely  veiled  taking  care  to  keep  nearly  in  mid-channel.    The 
sad  kept  close.    The  cold  season  in  the  golf  is  island  Inderabia  is  situated  four  or  five  miles 
rather  pleasant ;  it  is  the  only  time  when  one  from  the  mainland  ;  and  there  is  a  small  town 
can  possibly  have  any  sort  of  recreation."  on  the  northern  side,  where  a  vessel  may  get 
The  Portuguese  had  once  possession  of  Ba»-  supplied  with  goats,  sheep,  and  some  vegetables, 
sadore,  and  the  remains  of  their  fort  and  town  The  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious,  and   a 
are  still  visible.    There  is  good  anchorage  in  vessel  is  well  sheltered  in  it  from  a  NW.  wind; 
the  roads,  where  a  vessel  may  lie  in  six  or  seven  the  water  is  deep  close  to  the  land, 
fathoms  hard  mud,  about  a  quarter  of  a  miic  The  island  now  called   Busheab  is  low  and 
from  the  shore.    The  port  is  rather  difficult  to  flat,  and  about  11  miles  distant  from  the  main- 
enter,  there  being  many  shoals  ;   and   a  ship  land  ;  it  contains  a  small  town,  principally  in- 
oi^t  not  to  attempt  coming  in,  unless  in  charge  habited  by  Arabs,  who  live  on  fish  and  dates  ; 
of  a  competent   pilot.     The  small    island  of  and  is  uncultivated,  but  abounds  in  goats.    The 
Aogar,  or  Angam,  five  or  six  miles  in  circum-  harbour  is  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  island, 
ferenoe,  is  situated  s.  of  Kishm,  about  30  miles  on  the  N.  side,  where  there  is  good  anchorage 
B.  from  Bassadore,  and  nearly  opposite  the  town  for  vessels  even  of  large  burden.    Oflf  a  promon- 
of  Left.    It  is  uninhabited,  nearly  destitute  of  tory,  called  Cape  Verdistan,  an  extensive  shoal 
vegetation,  though  formerly  peopled,  as  the  re-  of  rocks  is  very  dangerous.    The  town  of  Con- 
mains  of  a  town  and  reservoir  are  still  visible  goon,  situated  near  the  cape,  is  rather  large, 
on  the  northern  side.    Wild  goats  abound  here;  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  by  it  with  Basra, 
they  feed  on  a  small  shrub  and  some  grass,  which  Muscat,  and  the  different  towns  on  the  Persian 
frrow  in  the  ravines  and  recesses  of  the  rocks,  and  Arabian  coasts. 

Tlie  island  appears  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  lava  The  next  place  of  importance  is  Bushire,  one  of 

having  been  picked  up  on  many  parts  of  it ;  and  the  principal  seaports  in  the  Persian  empire.    Its 
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trade  is  oonsiderable,  the  merchants  here  supply-  sraali  creek  runs  up  close  to  the  town.  «itb 
ing  the  greater  part  of  Persia  with  Indian  and  water  deep  enough  to  float  a  vessel  of  300  or 
European  commodities,  for  which  silk  and  bullion  400  tons  burden ;  but,  on  account  of  the  diaanel 
arc  the  principal  returns.  Ships  from  all  parts  into  it  being  very  narrow  and  intricate,  none  but 
of  India  come  here.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  bungalows,  or  native  boats  of  100  tons  burden, 
extremity  ofa  sandy  peninsula,  and  contains  about  and  a  few  of  the  sheikh's  ships,  ever  attempt  it. 
600  houses,  and  perhaps  400  Cajan  huts,  with  fiassora  is  a  large,  populous  town,  and  a  place 
two  mosques,  a  few  baths,  or  hummums,  a  cara-  of  great  trade,  particularly  in  horses.  It  is 
vanseray,  and  one  Armenian  church.  The  popu-  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
lation,  in  1828,  was  estimated  at  20,000  indivi-  about  30  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  is  subjedk 
duals;  but,  in  1831,  that  dreadful  scourge  the  to  the  Turkish  government.  See  Bassoiu,  vol.  i. 
plague  raged  with  such  violence,  that  in  the  The  most  curious  branch  of  traffic  connected 
space  of  two  months  more  than  one-third  of  the  *  with  the  Persian  Golf  is  the  pearl-fishery.  The 
inhabitants  were  carried  off  by  it.  The  town  following  are  some  pbservations  on  this  subject 
was  quite  forsaken,  the  people  fled  for  safety  to  recently  received  from  colonel  Wilson,  late  Isisit 
the  interior,  and  did  not  return  until  they  were  India  Company's  resident  in  the  station.  The 
convinced  that  the  pestilence  had  left  their  most  extensive  pearl-fisheries  are  those  on  the 
shores.  The  town,  from  the  anchorage,  has  several  banks  not  far  distant  from  the  island  of 
rather  an  imposing  appearance,  the  square  Bharein ;  but  pearl-oysters  are  found,  more  or 
buildings,  erected  on  the  tops  of  the  houses  for  less,  along  the  whole  of  the  Arabian  coast,  aod 
the  purpose  of  conveying  the  wind  into  the  round  almost  all  the  islands  of  this  ipilf-  Such 
apartments  below  during  the  hot  weather,  ap-  as  arc  fished  in  the  sea  near  the  islands  Khar- 
pearing  like  so  many  minarets  or  towers.  The  rack  and  Borgo  contain  pearls  which  are  said 
houses  are  principally  built  of  sandstone,  which  to  be  of  a  superior  colour  and  description,  from 
makes  the  place  look  white  and  clean ;  but  being  formed  of  eight  layers  or  folds,  whilst 
immediately  on  landing  it  is  seen  to  be  a  mean  others  have  only  five ;  but  the  water  is  too  deep 
and  dirty  place.  The  houses  are  fiat-roofed,  to  make  fishing  for  them  either  very  profitable 
two  stories  in  height,  and  form  streets  only  six  or  easv  there;  besides,  the  entire  monopoly ol 
or  seven  feet  wide.  The  town  is  bounded  on  the  fishery  is  in  the  hands  of  the  sheVkh  of  ba- 
the inland  side  by  a  high  wall,  nearly  a  mile  in  shire,  who  seems  to  consider  these  islands  ss 
length,  flanked  at  every  200  yards  by  a  round  his  immediate  property.  The  fishing  seawn  is 
tower,  with  loop-holes  for  musketry.  It  was  divided  into  two  portions,  the  one  called  the 
governed  in  1828  by  a  sheVkh  named  'Abdool  short  and  cold,  the  other  the  long  and  hot;  what 
Russool ;  h^  was  a  despotic  tyrant,  and  guilty  of  b  called  the  short  or  cold  fishery  is  oomnMin 
every  kind  of  excess  and  cruelty  towards  his  everywhere.  In  the  cooler  weather  of  the  month 
subjects,  lie  was  so  feared,  that  the  inhabitants  of  June,  diving  is  practised  along  the  coast  in 
trembled  at  his  approach  ;  but,  in  1832,  he  was  shallow  water ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  intensely 
assassinated  in  the  desert,  whilst  returning  from  hot  months  of  July,  August,  and  half  of  Sep- 
Shiribt.  His  son  has  now  taken  the  reins  of  tember,  that  the  Bharein  banks  are  much  fre- 
lifovernment.  The  late  sheikh  built  a  new  quented.  The  divers  have  a  small  piece  of 
palace  about  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  is  horn  that  compresses  the  nostrils  tightly  aod 
large  and  commodious,  some  of  the  sitting-rooms  keeps  out  the  water ;  they  stuff  their  ears  with 
being  fitted  up  with  a  degree  of  eastern  splen-  bees'-wax  for  the  same  purpose.  They  also  al- 
dour  and  elegance.  The  Company  has  a  re-  tach  a  net  to  their  waist,  to  contain  the  oysters; 
sident  here,  who  superintends  all  the  political  and  aid  their  descent  by  means  of  a  stone, 
affairs  in  the  Pefaian  Gulf,  and  endeavours  to  whilst  they  hold  by  a  rope  attached  to  a  boat, 
preserve  peace  among  the  different  tribes.  The  and  shake  it  when  they  wish  to  be  drawn  up. 
bazar  is  large,  and  well  supplied  with  almost  Two  minutes  may  he  considered  as  rather  above 
every  kind  of  article ;  it  is  close  to  the  landings  the  average  time  of  their  remaining  under  water; 
place.  Fruit  may  be  obtained  here  in  great  and  the  employment  of  diving,  although  severe 
quantities  all  the  year  round ;  it  is  brought  labour,  and  very  exhausting  at  the  time,  is  not 
chiefly  from  Shirftz.  In  the  hot  season  water-  considered  injurious  to  the  constitution ;  a  penoa 
melons  are  procured  large  and  of  delightful  usually  dives  from  12  to  15  times  in  a  day  in 
flavour ;  the  grapes  are  of  the  finest  quality,  and  favourable  weather,  but  when  it  is  not  so,  three 
the  peaches,  plums,  apricots,  &c  are  all  good  ;  or  four  times  only.  Tlie  work  is  performed  on 
19  the  cold  season  oranges  are  also  abundant,  an  empty  stomach.  When  the  diver  becomei 
with  apples,  pears,  and  pomegranates,  and  se-  fatigued,  he  goes  to  sleep,  and  does  not  est 
veral  kinds  of  dried  fruits  are  to  be  obtained,  until  he  has  been  refreshed  by  doing  so.  At 
Bushire  is  famous  for  the  fineness  of  its  poultry.  Bharein  alone,  the  annual  amount  produced  by 
The  mutton  is  also  well-flavoured,  though  the  the  pearl-fiiihery  may  be  reckoned  at  from 
sheep  are  rather  small.  The  country  in  the  1,000,000  to  1,200,000  German  crowns  (the  onb 
neighbourhood  of  Bushire  is  barren  and  uncul-  current  there),  or  £200.000  for  the  first  sum : 
tivated.  The  anchorage  is  a  roadstead,  consisting  if  to  this  the  purchases  made  by  the  Bharein 
of  the  outer  and  inner  roads.  The  former  is  not  merchants  and  agents  at  Aboothatu,  Shaigah, 
safe,  as  it  is  much  exposed  to  the  north-westerly  Rasub  Khymah,  &c,  be  added,  which  mi^ 
winds ;  but  the  latter  is  perfectly  free  from  all  amount  to  the  value  of  half  as  much  moiei 
danger.  There  are  -extensive  sand-banks  on  there  will  be  a  total  of  about  1,500,000  German 
each  side,  one  of  which  stretches  to  seaward  and  crowns,  or  £300,000.  The  Bharein  pearl-fish- 
breaks  the  sea  considerably  when  blowing  hard  ing-boats  are  reckoned  to  amount  to  about  1500; 
from  the  north-westward.  As  soon  as  a  vessel  and  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  merchants  there, 
heaves  in  sight  of  the  town,  a  signal  ought  to  some  of  whom  possess  a  'considerable  capital 
be  made  for  a  pilot,  as  the  roadstead  is  too  They  bear  hard  on  the  producers  or  fishers,  and 
dangerous  to  be  approached  without  one.    A  the  man  who  makes  inost  fearful  exertions  ia 
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diviug,  hardly  has  food  to  eat.  The  merchant 
advances  some  money  to  the  fisherman  at  cent, 
per  cent.,  and  a  portion  of  dates,  rice,  and  other 
necessarj  articles,  all  at  the  supplier's  own 
price;  he  also  lets  a  boat  to  them,  for  which  he 
l^ets  one  share  of  the  gross  profit  of  all  that  is 
fished ;  and,  finally,  he  purchases  the  pearls 
nearly  at  his  own  price,  for  the  unhappy  fisher- 
men are  generally  in  his  debt,  and  therefore  at 
his  mercy.  Occasionally,  the  oysters  are  brought 
on  shore  before  being  opened,  and  sold  as  a 
gambling  venture ;  but  they  are  generally  opened 
St  sea,  and  the  pearls  taken  out.  The  largest 
•hells  are  preserved ;  many  are  from  six  to  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  and  are  valuable  on  account 
of  the  mother-of-pearl  with  which  they  are  lined. 
The  oyster  itself  is  never  eaten,  even  in  a  country 
where  food  is  scarce. 

P£RTAUBGHUR,  dist.  Hindoostan.  prov. 
Gundwana,  consisting  of  many  talooks  and,  at 
one  time,  containing  360  villages.  On  the  B. 
it  is  bounded  by  Soncpoor,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Pttcbmurrv  range  of  hills,  to  the  N.  by  Bhutk&- 
gttrrah  and  the  valley  of  the  Nerbndda.  The 
toil  b  rich  and  productive  when  properly  cul- 
tivated. 

PERU,  repab.  South  America,  celebrated  for 
id  wealth  and  ancient  civilization.    See  vol.  Iv. 
The  Bfarhce  of  this  extensive  territory  is  of  the 
boldest   and    most   varied    description.    It    is 
crotaed,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  covered  by  the 
Andes  in  their    greatest   extent   and    loftiest 
height    Humboldt,  who  has  traced  with  much 
care  the  line  of  these  mountains,  finds  them 
iepafating  about  Lat.  19.  0.  or  20.  0.  a.  into  two 
parallel  chains,  which  enclose  an  extended  and 
ftfty  table-land,  including  Bolivia,    or  Upper 
Peru,  and  partly  filled  with  the  immense  lake  of 
Titicaca.    Between  Lat.  14.0.  and  15. 0.  s.  these 
chains  unite,  and  near  their  junction  is  situated 
the  ancient  capital  of  Cuzoo.     The  Cordillera 
then  again  separates,  and  another  table-land 
appears  only  about  half  the  extent  of  the  former, 
Mt  extremely  elevated,  being  in  some  places 
10,000  feet  high.    It  then  unites  in  another  knot 
or  masB,  which  contains  the  rich  mines  of  Pasco, 
those  of  Potosi  being  placed  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tnoiity  of  the  first  table-land:  it  then  opens 
nto  three  parallel  chains,  of  which  the  most 
eastern  is  only  a  small  lateral  branch  bordering 
00  the  vast  plains  called  the  Pampas  del  Sa- 
cnmeato.     Very  high  summits  occur  in  the 
western  chain  facing  the  Pacific,  and  are  seen  in 
lofty  succession  from  the  cities  off  the  coast. 
But  the  mightiest  part  of  the  range  is  that  ex- 
teodtng  over  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru.    It  contains 
the  stupendous  peaks  of  Sorata  and  Ulimani,  the 
highest  m  the  New  World,  and  which  rise,  the 
former  to  the  height  of  25,400,  and  the  latter  to 
24,350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    It  en- 
closes an  extensive  table-land,  scarcely  anywhere 
ksi  tiban  12,000  feet  high,  and  peculiarly  dis- 
tiogiiisbed  for  the  great  altitude  at  which  full 
cukivatioo  is  seen,  as  well  as  large  towns  and 
dtics  are  situated.    In  this  district  are  found 
^  rich  mines  of  Potosi.    Between  the  Andes 
and  the  sea  extends  the  plain  of  Peru,  where 
the  chief  Spanish  settlements  have  been  formed. 
It  is  from  50  to  100  miles  in  breadth,  partly  co- 
hered with  branches  from  the  Andes,  but,  towards 
the  sea,  forming  a  flat  expanse  of  land,  often 
^ite  with  saline  incrustations,  and  absolutely  a 
^f»estf  Qttleas  where  one  of  the  broad  streams, 


or  rather  torrents,  from  the  mountains  can  be 
directed  over  it. 

The  rivers  of  Western  Peru  can  scarcely  be 
ranked  as  such,  being  merely  torrents  which 
descend  from  the  Andes  and  roll  along  its  nar- 
row plain  to  the  Pacific.  The  interior,  however, 
is  bordered  and  partly  traversed  by  the  greatest 
rivers  in  the  world.  The  Amaxons  commences 
its  unrivalled  course  among  the  Peruvian  Andes. 
One  branch  rises  from  two  lakes  amid  the 
mountains  of  Pasco,  and  traverses  the  whole  of 
the  last-mentioned  table-plain,  receiving  all 
the  waters  of  its  boundary  mountains.  After 
following  this  course  for  about  500  miles,  it 
forces  its  way  through  rocks  and  straits  across 
the  barrier  of  the  Cordilleras,  turns  its  direction 
eastward,  and  reaches  that  immense  plain  ' 
through  which  it  pursues  its  course  across  Ame- 
rica to  the  Atlantic.  The  river  Beni  rises  in  the 
Sierra  de  Cochabamba.  in  Lat  18.  0.  8.,  and 
rolls  along  the  back  of  the  Andes,  draining  all 
their  eastern  waters,  and  receives  the  Apurimac, 
forming  with  it  the  Ucayal,  the  largest  branch 
of  the  Amazons :  its  entire  course  is  about  1000 
miles.  On  the  K.,  Peru  has  for  its  boundary 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Madera  and  the  Plata ; 
out  these  belong  more  properly  to  Brazil  and 
Paraguay.  On  the  s.,  the  Piloomayo,  after 
forming  its  boundary,  falls  into  the  Plata,  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  richest  mineral  region 
in  the 'world.  Peru  contains  one  large  lake, 
inclosed  in  its  greatest  table-land,  the  lake 
Titicaca,  about  twenty  times  the  size  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva. 

The  great  chain  of  Peruvian  Andes  is  es- 
sentially volcanic,  the  volcanic  rocks  being 
chiefly  trachytes,  obsidian,  and  tufas ;  while  the 
eastern  chain  consists  entirely  of  mountains  of 
mica  slate,  syenite,  porphyry,  red  sandstone, 
marl  (containing  rock-salt),  gypsum,  and  oolitic 
limestone.  From  this  eastern  chain  issues  a 
great  number  of  torrents,  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  Rio  Beni,  and  which  carry  down 
with  them  agriferous  sand.  The  mines  of  Peru 
have  been  long  celebrated,  and  of  these  the  most 
valuable  are  of  gold,  silver,  and. mercury.  Cin-  * 
nabar,  or  sulphuret  of  mercury  (the  common 
ore  of  mercury),  occurs  in  Guanca-Velica,  a 
district  of  Peru,  8W.  of  Lima.  It  appears  that 
the  discovery  of  this  great  mercury  mine  goes 
back  to  a  very  remote  period,  since  the  Incas 
made  use  of  cinnabar  in  painting  themselves. 
Mercury  is  found  in  the  environs  of  the  town  of 
Guanca-Velica  in  beds  and  veins.  Besides  the 
cinnabar  contained  in  the  sandstone  of  Santa 
Barbara,  there  is  also  some  in  this  part  of  the 
Cordilleras,  in  small  veins,  in  alpine  limestone. 
Tin  and  lead  mines  are  worked  at  Chayanza  and 
Paryas.  There  are  considerable  depots  of  cop- 
per at  Aroa,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  import 
that  metal  from  Chili. 

The  country  is  a  complete  desert  from  Co-^ 
piapo,  along  the  whole  coast  of  Peru  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Guayaquil  river,  intersected  only 
by  valleys,  which  are  20  or  30  leagues  apart. 
A  few  patches  of  tillandsin  and  cacti  are 
almost  the  only  vegetation  seen,  except  for  a 
short  time  in  winter,  .when  bulbous  plants  of 
great  beauty  appear  wherever  there  is  soil  for 
ihem  to  fix  their  roots.  The  valleys  of  Peru, 
however,  enjoy  a  delicious  climate,  the  cool 
south  breeze  moderating,'  though  it  seldom  ob- 
scure%  the  sun's  rays.    It  ie  not,  however,  always 
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favourable  to  health,  intermittent  fevers  attacking  ceived  that  ancient  Peru  ooDtained  one  citjiwh. 
almost  all  those  who  reside  on  the  coast  of  that  of  Cuzco,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  po|i«> 
Peru.  From  the  perpetual  spring  that  prevails  latiou  were  rural ;  but  this  opinion  is  at  ti> 
in  the  valleys,  vegetation  is  most  luxuriant,  al-  riaoce  with  the  extensive  remains  obaerved  br 
most  every  cultivated  plant,  from  barley  to  rice  recent  travellers.  The  ancient  strncturei  of 
and  sugar-cane,  coming  to  perfection,  the  climate  Peru  have  nothing  of  that  lofty  charaocr  to 
permitting  both  planting  and  reaping  at  all  which  thoae  of  the  Mexicans  atuined.  Tlie 
timet  of  Uie  year.  AnM>ng  the  shrubs  that  gfow  walls,  composed  of  immeose  blocks  ^  slme, 
near  Lima  are  various  species  of  cordia,bQddlea,  seldom  rise  to  more  than  1*2  feet  ni  heielit; 
heliotropium,  lantana,  lycium,  and  jussiena.  but  they  enclose  immense  spaces  of  groond, sad 
East  of  the  Andes  are  considerable  forests,  an  are  divided  into  an  infinity  of  apartmeits,  '»- 
extraordinary  diflerence  exi^^tiog:  between  the  somuch  that  one,  observed  by  a  late  trafdkf 
eastern  and  western  parts  of  Peru.  Towards  near  Caxamarca,  appeared  capable  of  cootsiaiBg 
the  coast  the  climate  is  temperate,  the  rivers  5000  men.  Amid  the  mildness  of  their  rites  sad 
small  and  few,  and  the  hills  bare  of  wood,  habits,  the  Peruvians  retained  one  piaaiw 
Wild  animals  are  very  rare,  there  are  few  birds,  marked  by  the  deepest  barbarism.  Oa  tb 
and  no  noxious  reptiles.  The  country,  ita  cli-  death  of  their  Inca,  or  even  of  any  great  chrft 
mate,  and  productiona  appear  to  belong  to  the  a  number  of  his  vassala  was  interred  aloit^vilib 
temperate  zone.  But  deacending  to  the  B.,  him,  besidea  a  portion  of  bis  wealth,  and  rnuf 
lofty  treea,  wild  animals,  and  venomous  snakes  precious  and  useful  articles,  destined  for  kit  ik 
are  found,  numberless  birds  of  splendid  plum-  in  the  other  world.  The  opening  of  iSbm 
a^e  inhabit  the  trees,  and  alligators  and  tor-  huacas,  or  tombs,  has  oiten  proved  a  |^ 
toiaea  abound  in  the  Marafion  and  its  numeroua  prise  to  European  adventurers,  and,  in  m 
tributary  atreama :  here  are  all  the  productiona  instance,  there  was  found  a  treasure  in  gold 
of  a  moist  tropical  climate,  yet  the  two  diatricts  amounting  to  no  less  than  £150,000. 
are  in  the  same  latitude,  only  separated  by  the  Agriculture  is  not  the  branch  on  whkb  ihr 
Cordillera.  The  celebrated  yellow  potato  of  wealth  of  Peru  in  any  great  degree  rests.  Sent 
Peru  (papas  amarillas)  is  cultivated  at  Huaman-  of  the  valleys,  and  of  the  lands  along  the  riven, 
tanga:  it  is  deemed  superior  to  every  other  are  fertile.  Maize  is  the  staple  grain  and  chief 
variety,  but  is  an  indifferent  bearer,  and  does  food  of  the  natives,  in  the  various  forms  of  bmd, 
not  succeed  near  the  coast.  This  may  be  con-  puddings,  porrid|;e,  and  roasted  grain:  it  ii 
sidered  as  the  native  country  of  that  valuable  also  made  into  a  fermented  liquor  called  chin, 
and  widely  diffused  plant  the  potato,  which  is  which  is  agreeable  enough,  but,  nnfortasaielj 
very  common  about  valparaiKO,  inhabiting  steep  for  the  fastidious  taste  of  Europeans,  the  li* 
rocky  placeb  on  the  cliffs  near  the  sea,  and  al-  dian  women  consider  it  their  duty  carefelljto 
ways  beaiing  pure  white  blossoms  free  from  chew  it  as  a  means  of  fermentation.  SosKof 
the  purple  hue  so  common  in  the  cultivated  the  higher  grounds  are  fitted  for  barley;  Ml 
vaiieties.  for  wheat,  Peru  is  dependent  upon  the  Cbiliaa 

Peru  was  one  of  the  two  monarchies  which,  province  of  Concepcion.  Tlie  sugar-cane  is  od- 
at  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  had  attained  tivated  with  decided  success,  though  not  oat 
to  a  degree  of  refinement  far  above  that  infant  very  great  scale.  Fruits  of  every  climate,  froa 
and  savage  state  of  aociety  in  which  all  the  rest  the  successive  slopes  of  the  Cordillera,  ate 
of  the  American  continent  was  plunged.  It  was  poured  down  into  the  markets  of  Lima.  T\x 
also  remarkable  for  the  contrast  of  the  character  neighbourhood  of  Pasco  is  covered  with  vian> 
of  its  civilization  with  that  of  the  Mexicans,  from  the  grapes  of  which  are  made  150,609 
Instead  of  the  fierce  and  lofty  spirit,  the  bloody  gallons  of  excellent  brandy  per  aiiDDm ;  bsl  tfe 
wars,  the  uncouth  deities,  and  ferocious  rites  of  wine  of  Peru  possesses  no  merit.  Ipecaeoaaln, 
that  singular  people,  the  Peruvians  were  united  balsams,  medicinal  plants,  and  valuable  dye- 
in.  tranquil  subjection  to  a  mild  superstition,  woods  may  also  be  mentioned.  MaBufiadani 
which  repreaented  to  them  that  the  Inca  was  are  in  a  still  less  advanced  state.  In  the  w^ 
the  child  of  the  sun,  that  supreme  source  of  tain  districts  are  made  considerable  qusatitia 
light  and  power,  exercising  in  his  name  a  be-  of  coarse  woollens,  blankets,  flannels,  baise.aad, 
neficeot  sway,  to  which  their  unreserved  sub-  particularly,  ponchos,  a  loose  riding  doak  fit- 
mission  was  due.  However  fable  may  be  mixed  nerally  worn  throughout  Spanwh  Aaserica, 
with  truth  in  the  tale  of  the  first  descent  of  which  are  sometimes  made  of  great  fioeaett. 
Manco  Capac  and  his  apouae  from  the  heighta  A  few  towns  on  the  coast  manafactnre  eottoasi 
of  the  Andes,  there  can  be  no  fable  in  the  story  Goat-skins  are  made  into  good  cordovan.  Tlie 
of  the  greatness  of  the  empire  to  which  their  Indians  execute  very  fine  filigree  work  in  {^ 
posterity  attained.  It  comprehended  not  only  and  silver;  and  their  mats  and  other  article  of 
thevast  region  we  are  DOW  describing  but  the  ter-  furniture  made  from  grass  and  rushes  an  vcrf 
ritory  of  Quito,  which,  though  united  by  Spain    much  admired. 

to  New  Granada,  is  covered  with  monuments  of  The  mines  have  been  the  source  of  tbeaa- 
the  empire  of  the  Incas.  Complete  order  and  rivalled  wealth  of  Peru.  These  are  seated  i> 
obedience  were  established  in  this  dominion  of  the  innermost  depth  of  the  Andes,  approadNd 
more  than  2000  miles  in  length.  The  land  was  only  by  steep  and  perilous  passes,  and  is  nooa- 
carefully  cultivated.  The  grand  imperial  road,  tains  which  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  tao*. 
.extending  for  1500  miles,  from  Cusoo  to  Quito,  The  silver  mountain  of  Potosi,  in  Bolrna  or 
though  only  18  feet  broad  and  not  fit  for  car-  Upper  Peru,  has  no  equal  in  the  world :  it  rim 
riages,  which,  indeed,  did  not  exist  in  Peru,  was  to  toe  height  of  16,000  feet,  ia  18  m.  ia  dreoA* 
yet  Tendered  a  wonderful  work  by  the  natural  ference,  and  forms  one  entire  masa  of  ore.  k 
obstaclea  which  had  been  overcome,  and  the  appeara,  from  the  city,  dyed  all  over  with  metairic 
flying  bridges  by  which  a  passage  had  been  tints — green,  iMrange,  yellow,  grey,  and  rote- 
formed  over  the  deep  ravines.    Bubertsao  con-    colour.    Though,  sinoc  the  conquest,  upvankei 
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£S40,0O0,OOO  have  been  drawn  from  it,  the  moQD-  it  is  probable,  were  performed   by  the  native 

taio  m  still  only  honey-combed  a»  it  were  at  the  Peruvians,  and    not    by  their  European  con- 

surface.    The  miuen  of  Pasco  are  situated  at  a  querors. 

pfodigioua  he^ht,  on  the  knot  where  the  Andes  The  character  of  the  Creoles,  or  native  Spa- 
lock  into  each  other,  more  than   13,000  feet  niards  of  Peru,  is  painted  under  colours  some- 
above  the  sea     They  are  chiefly  in  the  moun«  what  less  flattering  than  that  of  the  same  class 
ttfins  of  Lauricocha,  forming  a  bed  of  brown  in  almost  every  other  state.    The  male  inhabii- 
ifOBstone  about  threa  miles  long  and  one  mile  ants  are  considered  by  Mr.  Proctor  to  be  almost 
and  a  half  broad,  from  every  ton  of  which  two  too  insigniflcant  a  race  to  be  worthy  pf  roentioa : 
or  three  marks  of  silver  are  extracted.    These  destitute  of  all  energy,  both  mental  and  bodily; 
nines,  before  the  revolution,  yielded  annually  so  that,  notwithstanding    the  extensive  trade, 
131,000  lb«.  troy  of  silver,  but,  by  that  oon«  there  are  not  above  two  or  three  mercantile 
vulsion,  their  working  has  been  entirely  sus-  houses  carried  on  by  native  Peruvians,  all  the 
pended.     The  gold  mines  are  found  chiefly  in  rest  are  conducted  by  foreigners,  many  of  whom 
the  interior  district  of  Tarma,  bordering  on  the  are  from  Chili  and  Buenos  Avres.    The  ladies 
Amasons.    The  metal  is  partly  obtained  by  the  act  a  much  more  coospicaous    part,  though, 
usual  process  of  washing  the  earth  impregnated  sometimes,  not  altogether  to  their  credit.  Gaming 
by  auriferous  streams ;  but,  in  some  instances,  prevails  among  both  sexes  to  a  destructive  ex- 
tlie  gold  IS  found  embedded  in  veins  of  quartz  tent,  and  families  are  extremely  ill  managed ; 
rock.     The  mines  of  mercury  are  considered  yet  the  Peruvians  are  courteous,  humane,  ,hos- 
tqually  precious  with  those  of  silver,  from  its  pi  table,  and  generous.      In  the  country  these 
scarcity  and  its  necessity  in  amalgamation.    The  amiable    qualities   are   combined    with    eqnal 
discovery,  therefore,  of  the  mines  of  Guanca-  mirth,  but  a  much  greater  degree  of  simplicity. 
Yeltca  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  they  The  Indians,  or  native  Peruvians,  are  still,  over 
yielded  at  one  time  an  immense  amount.    The  all  Peru,  the  most  numerous  class.    They  have 
BMuntaiu,  which  is  nearly  14,000  feet  above  the  small   features,  little  feet,  well-turned   limbs, 
tea,  being*  excavated  into  three  successive  gal-  sleek,  coarse  black  hair,  and  scarcely  any  beard, 
levies,  and  the  props  not  having  been  made  suf-  Ulloa  and  Bouguer  have  represented  them  as 
fident*  a  great  mass  fell  in  and  crushed  the  most  sunk  in  apathy  and    insensibili^ ;    as  beings 
faloable  part  of  the  works :  hence,  even  before  to  whom  good  and  evil  fortune,  honour,  or  dis- 
the  revolution,  the  produce  had  fallen  to  15  cwt.  honour,  life   or  death,  appeared  to  be  alike. 
The  same  district  altounds  with  valuable  mines  But,  though  a  certain  tameness  of  character 
of  gold  and  silver,  which,  however,  from  the  may  have    been    generated    by    their    former 
imperfect  mode  of  working,  were  never  very  despotism,  it  appears  that  the  shy,  reserved, 
productive.  and    gloomy    aspect   which    they    present    to 
Commerce,  during  the  late  crisis,  can  scarcely  Europeans  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  expe- 
be  «aid  to  have  had  an  existence  in  Peru.    The  rience  of  oppression  and  accumulated  wrongv. 
aport  trade  rests  almost  entirely  on  gold  and  They  live  in  very  miserable  huts,  and  show  a 
ftilver,  with  a  little  bark,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  wonderful  patience  under  the   greatest  priva- 
•near.    The  value,  which  before  1739  scarcely  tions;  yet  they  do  not  neglect  the  means  of 
exceeded  '2.000,000  dollars,  had  risen,  between  improving  their  condition ;  they  are  industrious 
178^  and  1794,  to  6,6t^0,000.    The  imports  con-  cultivators,  and  manufacture  often  venr  beauti- 
Kt  of  all  the  articles  of  European  manufacture,  ful  fabrics  from  simple  materials,    several  of 
ooept  those  ooar^  and  common  fabrics  which  them  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  pul- 
are  produced  in  the  country  itselL    Those  of  pit   and  at  the  bar ;  and  when  completely  at 
Britain  obtain  a  decided  preference.    The  most  their  ease,  they  are  found  to  talk  with  even  an 
nleable  articles  are   cotton  goods    of  almost  excess  of  fluency.    Chastity,  especially,  in  the 
^ery  kind,   Manchester   broad  flannels, .  I  ri»h  married  state,  is  a  national  virtue,  but  they  are 
liaens  and   lawns,   fine  Scotch    cambrics  and  apt  to  indulge  in  too  deep  potations  of  diica, 
table-linen,  silks,  crimson  damask,    and,  par-  their  favourite  liquor.    They  have,  in  a  good 
ticalariy,  narrow    ribbons.   .  Thick   broadcloth  measure,  wiped  off  the  reproach  of  cowardice, 
And*  a  market  in  the  interior.    Glass,  earthen-  by  late  achievements  in  the  cause  of  Old  Spain, 
vare,  and  hardware  are  also  in  regular  demand.  Yet  they  retain  the  deepest  and  roost  mournful 
Toys  need  not  be  sent,  as  the  gold  and  gems  of  recollection  of  the  Inca,  and  in  all  the  remote 
the  country  are  preferred.    Hats,  with  leather,  districts  annually  celebrate  his  death  by  a  sort 
tad  everything  made  of  it,  are  so  well  roano-  of    rude  tragedy,    accompanied    by   the  most 
fsctured  in  the  country  as  to  render  foreign  sup-  melting  strains  of  natural  music.    The  mixed 
plies  superfluous.    The  principal  imports  direct  races  are  more  numerous  than  the  pure  Spa- 
tnHB  Peri^  into  Great  Britain,  in  1831,  exclusive  niards,  though  less  so  than  the  Indians.    They 
of   gold    and    silver,    were:    Peruvian    bark,  consist  of  the  usual  multiplied  branches  from 
^f674 lbs.; hides, 553 cwt.; saltpetre, 2^6 cwu;  the  three  original   stocks   of   Europeans,    la- 
IMt^kias,   10,735   lbs.;    seal-skins,  4952  lbs.;  dians,  and  negroes.    According  to  Mr.  Steven- 
*oolf  57,027  lbs. ;  but  a  good  deal  of  Peruvian  son,  the  mestizo  is  strong,  swarthy,  with  little 
produce  is  imported  at  second-hand  from  Buenos  bewd,  laborious,  and  well  disposed;  the  mu- 
Ayiei  and  Valparaiso.    The  real  value  of  the  latto  is  less  robust,  but  is  acute,  talkative,  and 
^^1  exports  of  British    produce  and   manu-  imaginative,  fond  of  dress  and  parade.    In  a 
fsctores  to  Peru,  during  the  same  year,  was  public  disputation  at  the  university,  a  mulatto  in 
£^}000:  the  principal  articles  were  cottons,  the  gallery  will    often  help   the   embarrassed 
voolleQs,  and  linens.    It  is  only  in  the  dreadful  student  out  with  his  syllogism.    The  Zambo 
■iMps  of  the  Andes  that  homan  art  has  been  (mulatto  and  negro)  is  violent,  morose,  and  stub- 
oiplo^ed  to  form  a  path  along  the  sides  of  born,  prone  to  many  vices,  and  guilty  of  more 
P^(noes,  to  cut  one  through  rocks,  and  even  robberies  and  murders  than  any  other    class, 
W  fonn  thew   into  steps  ;    but  these  worksy  only  excepting  the  Chinos  (negro- Indians),  said 
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to  be  the  very  worst  mixed  breed  in  existence, 
ugly,  laxy,  stupid,  and  cruel. 

The  relieioD  of  Peru,  as  in  every  country  over 
which  Spain  ever  reig^ned.  is  exclusively  Catholic. 
Lima  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  who  had  for 
suffrafrans  the  bishop  of  Cuzco,  of  Panama,  two 
in  Chili,  and  six  in  the  8. of  Colombia;  but  this 
extensive  jurisdiction  must  now  be  curtailed. 
Immense  wealth  has  been  accumulated  by  seve- 
ral of  the  convents  from  pious  donations*  Some 
of  the  clergy  are  respectable,  but  many  of  the 
friars  are  said  to  lead  very  dissolute  lives,  and  to 
promote  rather  than  check  the  f^eneral  licen- 
tiousness. Althoug^h  no  toleration  is  admitted, 
yet,  in  1812,  the,  inquisition  was  abolished. 
Literature  is  not  in  so  utterly  depressed  a  state  at 
Lima  as  in  the  other  cities  to  the  s.  of  the  isth- 
mus of  Darien.  Besides  several  colleges,  there 
is  a  highly  endowed  university,  founded  in  1649, 
on  the  model  of  that  of  Salamanca.  The  pro- 
fessors do  not  deliver  lectures ;  but  examinations 
and  disputations  are  maintained  with  consider- 
able diligence.  Many  scholars  have  been  sent 
out,  who,  in  America,  are  accounted  eminent. 
The  Mercurio  Peru  a  no,  a  periodical  work,  carried 
on  before  the  revolution,  contained  a  good  deal 
of  valuable  information.  The  emancipation  has, 
as  might  be  expected,  been  accompanied  with 
extensive  arrangements  for  diffusing  knowledge 
among  the  body  of  the  people.  The  amusements 
consist  of  the  theatre,  which,  at  Lima,  is  tole- 
rably conducted ;  buU-fle^hts,  cock-fights,  and  re- 
ligious processions;  and  the  rage  for  public 
diversions  is  extreme.  In  regard  to  dress,  the 
chief  distinction  seems  to  consist  in  the  saya 
and  manto,  worn  by  the  ladies.  The  favourite 
dishes  are  the  well  known  olla  podrida,  and  the 
chupe,  a  mixture  of  fish,  egs^,  cheese,  potatoes, 
and  onions,  eaten  by  the  guests  with  spoons  from 
a  common  dish  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 

On  the  coast  to  the  N.  of  Lima  is  Truxillo,  a 
handsome  little  town,  a  miniature  of  Lima,  and 
built  in  the  same  ny  style.  Around  it  is  a  very 
extensive  and  productive  plain ;  and  other  tracts, 
which  are  now  sandy  wastes,  are  proved,  by  the 
remains  of  aoequias,  and  the  ruins  of  large  towns, 
to  have  been  cultivated  and  peopled  in  the  time 
of  the  Incas.  By  its  port  of  Huanchaco,  which 
has  a  tolerable  roadstead,  Truxillo  send^  the 

Broduce  of  its  territory  to  Lima,  and  receives 
'Htish  goods  in  return.  On  the  29th  of  No- 
vember, 1820,  the  marquis  of  Torretagle,  go- 
vernor of  Truxillo,  proclaimed  the  independence 
of  that  intendency,  and  thus  rendered  an  essen- 
tial service  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Peru. 
Hnachi  and  Supe  are  large  Indian  villages,  the 
houses  poorly  built  of  mud :  but  the  inhabitants, 
an  active  and  hardy  race,  carry  on  some  fine 
manufactures  of  cloth  and  glass.  Sanna  is  the 
seat  of  a  [considerable  trade,  and  Lambayeque, 
to  the  N.  of  Truxillo,  is  the  most  thriving  place 
between  Lima  and  Guayaquil.  The  inhabitants 
manufacture  excellent  cordovans  of  goats'  skins, 
cotton-cloth,  particularly  table  linen  and  canvass; 
soap,  which,  though  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Europe,  is  preferrMl  in  Peru ;  and  sweetmeats 
made  from  the  fine  fruits  of  the  country,  which 
are  packed  up  in  chip  boxes,  and  sent  all  along 
the  coast.  Pi ura,  stil I  further  N.,  is  generally  ac- 
counted the  most  ancient  city  in  South  America, 
though  it  is  not  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  city 
founded  by  Pizarro.  Its  district  is  noted  for  the 
finest  breed  of  mules  in  Peru,  sometimes  sell- 


ing for  250  dollars  each,  also  for  a  xen  fit* 
breed  of  goats,  from  whose  skins  cordovaos  aie 
manufactured  ;  some  cotton  cloths  are  also  oisde 
though  not  on  BO  a  great  scale  as  at  Lsmbs- 
yeque  The  houses  are  built  of  cane  and  fsod, 
and  the  streets,  both  here  and  at  Trukillo,  haa^ 
un paved,  the  passenger  walks  ankle  deep  in 
sand  and  mud.  Payta,  celebrated  for  the  iso* 
cessful  descent  of  Anson  in  1741, 'isaconBS- 
dious  and  well-frequented  seaport,  the  miMt 
northerly  in  Peru,  and  where,  conseqoeotlT,  t 
considerable  quantity  of  goods  is  landed  froa 
Panama  to  be  distributed  through  the  oountiy. 
It  being  a  complete  desert  of  sand,  potable  witer 
is  brought  from  a  distance  of  12  miles,  and  loU 
at  a  high  price.  To  the  8.  of  Lima,  and  odj 
four  miles  distant,  is  Miraflores,  an  astemblap 
of  villas  surrounded  tty  gardens,  formerlr  the 
country  residence  of  a  number  of  thegraode»o( 
the  capital,  which  the  late  disturbances  have 
caused  to  be  almost  deserted.  Four  miks  far- 
ther is  Chiica,  the  Brighton  of  Lima,  to  which  i 
great  part  of  the  population  resorts  durinf  fov 
months  in  the  year,  for  coolness  and  sea-bathing. 
In  proceeding  southward,  the  coast  becomes  my 
desolate.  Pisco,  though  bearing  the  name  of  a 
city,  is,  in  fact,  only  a  poor  village,  ^e  viaes 
in  the  neighbourhood  produce  fruit, 'from  which 
is  made  a  larice  quantity  of  good  brandy.  The 
intendency  of  Arequipa  fills  the  space  betfreea 
the  ocean  and  the  Andes.  It  is  one  of  the  moil 
fertile  provinces  in  Peru,  rich  in  maixe,ia|ar, 
and  wines,  from  which  an  esteemed  red  wise  is 
made.  There  are  some  considerable  silver- 
mines,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain. 

Arequipa  is  a  large  city.  oonsiderablT  ia  the 
interior,  and  has  an  agreeable  and  healthy  di- 
mate.  All  the  principal  houses"  are  substaa- 
tially  built  of  stone.  The  river  Chile  suppliesihe 
city  with  water,  and  irrigates  the  surronndioi^ 
lands.  The  population  has  been  estimated  fraa 
24,000  to  40,000;  the  first  number  is  the  most 
probable.  Arequipa  has  stood,  notwithstandiai 
shocks  of  earthquakes  repeated  three  or  fosr 
times  in  each  century.  Near  it  is  a  great  vol* 
cano,  whence  arise  clouds  of  ashes,  which  resdi 
even  to  the  ocean.  MoUendo,  its  seaport,  is  oslj 
a  village.  Arica  was  originally  a  port  of  ooa- 
siderable  importance :  but  since  the  earthquake 
of  1605,  and  the  plunder  of  the  place,  in  1689, 
by  the  pirate  Warren,  it  has  been  in  a  fnat 
measure  deserted,  and  the  popalation  has  eau- 
grated  to  lacna.  which  ia  a  thriving  town,  aboat 
30  miles  in  the  interior,  employing  exteasive 
droves  of  mules  to  carry  the  merchandize  landed 
at  Arica  into  the  provinces  beyond  the  Aodei. 
Moquehua,  another  interior  place,  is  cfaieiy 
notdd  for  the  good  wine  produced  in  its  districts. 
The  northern  interior  of  Peru,  forming  part  of 
the  Spanish  intendency  of  Truxillo,  oonMists  of 
the  provinces  of  Huailas,  Huamalies,  and  Coa- 
ch uoos:  they  occupy  various  levels  in  the  great 
interior  tabie-land  of  the  Andes,  and  are  reached 
by  rocky  and  almost  precipitous  routes  over  the 
western  chain.  They  present  that  variety  of 
rich  and  valuable  produce  which  geoebUy 
marks  the  American  table-lauds.  Wheat,  bar- 
ley, cocoa,  sugar,  are  grown  in  its  different  stages ; 
fine  cinchona  is  brought  from  the  eastward, 
though  the  wasteful  mode  of  collecting  it  may 
cause  a  dread  of  exhaustion ;  the  fine  soft  ml 
of  the  alpaca  and  vicuna  is  collected.    Thcie  is 
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B  great  deal  of  manufacturing  industry  in  these  colossal  lumm its  rise,  appears  to  have  prevented 

upper  districts;  the  wool  is  made  into  ponchos,  their  extraordinary  elevation  from  becoming  sen- 

flanoel,  serges ;  the  goats'  bkins  into  cordovans ;  sible,  till   it    was   determined   by  barometrical 

the  tallow  into  soap.    The  mines,  which  [were  measurement.    This  table  plain,  though  not  the 

formerly  worked  to  a  considerable  extent,  are  most    elevated,  seems   undoubtedly    the  most 

now    almost    abandoned.       Great    hospitality  fruitful   and  populous  on  the  globe.     It  yields 

prevails  *,  any  respectable  traveller,  on  arriving  at  copious  harvests  of  rye,  maize,  barley,  and  even 

ato«D,ha8  0olytogotothebe8thouseinit,wliere  wheat;  it  has  cities  above  the   region  of  the 

be  is  sure  to  be  entertained,   usually   without  clouds;  villages  which  would  overtop  the  white 

charge.    There  are  several  pretty  large  towns  in  pinnacles  of  the  Jungfrau  and  the  Schreckhorn  ; 

this  high  district,  which  serve  as  markets  for  cottages  as  high    as  the  top  of  Mont    Blanc, 

the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  A  site  has  been  fixed  upon  for  a  capital,  to  bear 

channels  by  which  they  receive  European  com-  the  name  of  Sucre,  the  commander  whose  vic- 

modities.    These  are,  Caxatambo,  Huara8,and  tory  at  Ayacucho  secured  the  independence  of 

Caiamarca;  each  of  the  two  last,  according  to  the  state;    but  as  this  city  is  not  in  existence, 

Mr.  SteveDson,    containing   7000   inhabitants,  the    interim  metropolis    is    fixed   at   Charcaa, 

Caxamarca  is,  above  aU,  distinguished  as  hav-  which  has    beeu  re-invested  with    the  ancient 

ing  contained  a  palace  of  the  ancient  Incas,  and  Peruvian  name  of  Chuquisaca,  and  has  borne 

being  the  spot  where  Atahualpa,  the  last  of  the  also  sometimes  that  of  La  Plata,  from  the  silver-; 

dynasty,  fell  by  the  sword  of  Pizarro.    An  Indian  mines  in  its  vicinity.    It  is  a  handsome  city,  con- 

family  still  boasts  this  Vigh  descent,  and  inha-  taining  about  12,000  inhabitants.  Notwithstand- 

bits  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Atahualpa,  and  ing  its  astonishing  elevation,  the  country  round 

particularly  the   room  in  which  that  unhappy  is  fertile  and  smiling.    There  is  an  university 

prince  was  confined,  and  where  is  still  shown  numerously  attended,  and  a  library,  said  to  be 

the  mark  in  the  wall  up  to  which  he  was  to  fill  the  one  of  the 'beat  in  South   America.      La  Paz, 

apartment  with  silver.    In  the  neighbourhood  to  which  M.  Balbi,  on  Mr.  Pentland's  autho- 

are  also  the  remains  of  a  vast  mass  of  building,  rity,  assigns  a  population  of  40,000,  is  really 

constructed  of  ponderous  stones,  in  the  Peruvian  the  chief  city  of   Bolivia,  and  surrounded   by 

fashion,  and  capable  of  containing  5000  persons,  the   most    interesting  objects  in   that  country. 

The  vast  plains  called  the  Pampas  del  Sacra-  See  Paz,  La,  vol.  iv.    A  few  miles  to  the  8.  is  the 

mento  extend  eastward  from  the  provinces  to  the  Nevado  de  Illimani,  and  at  some  distance  to 

great  river  Beui  or  Ucaili.    They  are  not  naked  the  N.  rises  that  of  Sorata,  both  already  de- 

pUutts,  like  the  southern  'pampas,  but  covered  scribed  as  the  highest  mountains  in  the  New 

vith  immense  forests.    The  full  occupation  by  World. 

the  Indians  is  only  interrupted  bv  missionary  |-  The? largest  lake  is  that  of  Titicaca,  about 
settlements,  which  exist  in  considerable  numbers.  150  miles  long.  This  lake  is  a  sacred  object  in 
The  district  of  Tarma  is  chiefly  distinguished  the  eyes  of  the  Peruvians;  since,  according  to 
for  containing  the  richest  silver-mines  in  Lower  their  most  sacred  traditions,  it  was  on  an  island 
Pero,  among  which  those  of  Pasco  take  the  lead ;  in  its  centre  that  Manco  Capac  and  his  spouse 
but  the  working  of  them  having  ceased,  the  first  appeared  to  give  laws  and  arts  to  the  empire, 
town  is  fast  going  to  ruin.  The  town  of  Tarma  At  the  village  of  Tiahuanacu,  near  its  banks,  are 
contains  about  5500  inhabitants,  having  a  con-  the  remains  of  a  stupendous  palace  erected  by^ 
siderable  importance,  as  commanding  the  pas-  the  ancient  Peruvians.  The  interior  courts,  360* 
sage  of  the  Andes  from  the  interior  to  Lima.  Go-  feet  square,  are  built  of  enormous  blocks  of 
aouoeo,N.  of  Tarma,  IS  distinguished  by  Peruvian  stone,  some  of  which  weigh  80  tons.  Each 
lemains,  and  still  more  by  containing  the  infant  of  the  great  gates  is  composed  of  one  single  mass, 
rivulet  which'  swells  into  the  stream  of  the  There  are  also  remains  of  colossal  images,  but 
mighty  Amazons.  Guamanga  and  Guanca-Ve-  rudely  sculptured.  Potosi  enjoys  the  greatest 
lica,  250  miles  from  Is  lay,  near  Arequipa,  oc-  fame  of  any  city  of  this  ^region,  but  retains  few 
copy  the  more  southern  valleys  of  the  Andes,  traces  of  the  wealth  which  gained  for  it  this  cele- 
Tbe  former  has  many  districts  very  ^.fertile  in  brity.  It  is,  probably,  the  most  elevated  city  in 
green  pasture,  and  its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  the  world,  being  above  13,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
is  a  great  and  very  handsome  city,  bdilt  of  stone,  and  consequently  higher  than  the  Peak  of  Te- 
aod  adorned  with  magnificent  public  places  and  neriffe.  It  is  not  a  well  buiH  town ;  the  streets 
i<)oares.  it  bas  an  university  of  royal  Jounda-  are  narrow  and  irregular  and  most  of  the  houses 
tion,  richly  endowed,  and  contains  16,000  in-  indifferent.  It  has,  however,  a  college  and 
habitants.  Guanca-Velica  is  bleak  and  cold,  mint.  Reports  vary  greatly  as  to  its  past  and 
ooly  distinguished  for  the  rich  mines  of  meroury,  present  population.  The  assertion  that,  in  its 
vhicb  once  rendered  it  a  flourishing  place,  but  most  flourishing  state,  it  contained  160,000, 
are  now  so  much  declined  that  the  population  is  is,  probably,  much  exaggerated.  In  ^its  present 
reduced  to  5000.  decline,  Mr.  Pentland,  the  latest  and,  perhaps, 
PCRU,  Uppxb,  or  Bolivia,  republic,  S.  Ame-  best  authority,  states,  that  a  census  in  1826  found 
rica,  forms  an  extensive  territory,  situated  8.  and  in  it  not  more  than  9000  inhabitants.  There 
somewhat  B.  of  Lower  Peru,  witli  which  it  assi-  are  some  other  considerable  places  in  this  region, 
milates  in  its  aspects  and  productions.  It  is  Oruro  has  not  more  than  4000  or  5000  inhabit- 
now  ascertained,  by  the  important  observations  ants;  but  the  mines  in  its  vicinity  were  once 
of  Mr.  Peotland,  to  contain  the  loftiest  moun-  important  Cochabamba,  in  the  midst  of  a  fer- 
tain  peaks  in  the  New  World,  yielding  in  height  tile  though  mountainous  territory,  has  been  said 
only  to  those  of  Himalayah.  The  summit  of  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants.  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sorata  was  found  to  be  25,400  feet  high,  that  of  Sierra,  situated  amid  an  extensive  plain  in  the 
Illimani  24,350,  so  that  Chimborazo,  which  is  eastward,  is  an  ill  built  town,  with  a  population 
o&ly  21,400  feet,  must  hide  its  diminished  head,  of  about  9000.  Large  tracts  in  this  quarter  are 
The  very  elevated  table  plain  from  which  the  occupied  by  the  Moxos  and  Chiquitos,  IndiaD 
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tribes  nearly  independent,  unless  so  far  as  the 
missionaries  have  reclaimed  them  from  their 
savage  ,habits.  Tarija,  a  small  province  to  the 
louthward,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  La  Plata, 
has  voluntarily  united  itself  with  Bolivia.  The 
republic,  in  its  small  extent  of  coast,  has  only  one 
port,  that  of  Puerto  de  Lamar,  which  labours 
under  a  deficiency  of  fresh  water ;  so  that  the 
people  are  obliged  to  receive  almost  all  their 
rorei^m  commoditieii  across  the  mountains,  by 
way  of  Arica. 

Upper  Peru,  or  Bolivia,  is  interesting  from  the 
variety,  extent,  and  value  of  the  minerals  it 
affords.  The  mountainous  regions  are  princi- 
pally .composed  of  porph)ry,  and  in  the  same 
chain  there  are  volcanic  mountains,  some  of 
which  are  in  a  state  of  activity.  Gold  is  found 
in  considerable  quantity  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, but  hitherto  it  has  not  been  very  exten- 
sively mined.  It  occurs  associated  with  anti- 
mony, silver,  and  other  minerals,  and  sometimes 
in  masses  of  considerable  size :  the  largest  mass 
on  record  is  one  which  was  detached  by  means  of 
lightning  from  a  mountain  near  La  Pax,  and  for 
which  11,269  dollars  were  paid.  But  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  gold  procured  in  fiiolivia  is 
obtained  by  washing  the  sands  of  rivers:  the 
most  productive  of  these  cavaderos,  or  gold 
washings,  is  that  of  Tipuani.  Silver  has  hitherto 
been  the  principal  metallic  production  of  Bo- 
livia, and  has  conferred  on  it  its  greaft  cele- 
brity. In  the  rich  mountain  of  Putosi  alone, 
according  to  records    kept   at   Potosi  of   the 

auintas,  or  royal  duties,  from  the  year  1745  to 
le  year  1600,  no  less  than  823.950,509  dollars 
were  coined;  and  if  to  this  were  added  the 
amount  of  the  preceding  years,  not  included,  and 
that  obtained  in  a  clandestine  manner,  without 
the  payment  of  the  customary  dues,  not  less 
than  1.647,901,018  dollars  have,  been  obtained 
from  this  source  alone  in  the  space  of  255  years. 
The  silver  mines  of  Portugalete,  in  the  province 
of  Chicas,  have  acquired  celebrity  on  account  of 
the  riches  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  their  ores, 
which  yield  from  60  to  80  marks  of  silver  to  the 
caxon,  while  those  of  Potosi  only  afford  about 

10  marks  from  the  same  quantity  of  ore.  At  La 
Plata,  Poroo.  and  Lipes,  there  are  silver  mines, 
especially  one  in  the  latter  province,  celebrated 
for  the  purity  of  its  ores,  which,  were  formerly 
in  great  repute,  but  since  eclipsed  by  the  more 
important  ores  of  Potosi  and  of  other  places.  In 
Caranges  there  are  rich  silver  mines  ;  and  for- 
merly  the  silver  mines  of  Oruro  were  very  pro- 
ductive.       

PCRWUTTUM.  tn.  Hindoostan.  dist.  Bala- 
ghaut,  s.  of  the  Krihhna  river ;  83  m.  8bE.  from 
Hyderabad.  Lat.  16.  12.  N.  Long.  78.  5.  B. 
It  is  1563  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

PERZAGNO,  to.  Austria,  prov.  Dalmatia, 
on  the  gulf  of  Cattaro;  3  m.  nw.  of  Cattaro. 
Pop.  1600. 

PESCHICI,  tn.  Italy,  NB.  of  the  kin^d.  of 
Naples,  prov.  Capitanata,  dist.  MoDtj^  Gargano ; 

1 1  ro.  NW.  of  Vieste.    Pop.  1600. 

PESCO  CONSTANZO,  town,  Italy,  kingd. 
Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo  Citra;  10  ni.  8bB.  of 
Sulmona.     Pop.  2300. 

PESHAWER,  or  BasAWKn,  tn.  Hindoostan, 
prov.  Agra,  near  the  tn.  of  Wyre.  I^t.  27.2.  N. 
Long.  76.  58.  B.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
rocky  eminence,  having  a  ruinous  palace  on  its 
summit,  surrounded  by  trees. 


PESME,  tn.  B.  of  France,  depart.  Upper 
Saone.  prov.  Franche-Comte,  on  the  river  Oi*- 
non :  22  m.  W.  of  Besan^on. 

P  ESS  AC,  tn.  sw,  of  France,  depart  Girosde, 
prov.  Goyenne  and  Gaacony ;  3  m.  sw.  of  Bor- 
deaux.    Pup.  1400. 

PETERBOROUGH,  vil.  N.  America,  Madiwt 
CO..  New  York;  29  m.  sw.  from  Urics.  Lat. 
42.  57.  N.  Long.  75.  38.  W. 

PETERSBURGH,  the  modem  metropolis  of 
the  Ruxsian  empire.  See  vol.  iv.  itsoomsMTce 
and  population  are  yearly  increa8iD<r.  By  the  la- 
test return  thelatter(including  military)ainovBted 
to^480/)00.  In  17U3  the  first  merchant  ship 
that  ever  appeared  on  the  Neva  arrived  fron 
Holland,  and  the  czar,  to  mark  his  sense  of  the 
value  of  such  visitors,  treated  the  captain  snd 
crew  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  and  losdrd 
them  with  prtoents.  In  1714,  16  ships  arriTed 
at  Petersburgh;  in  1730,  the  numbpr  had  in- 
creased to  1^ ;  and  so  rapid  has  been  the  pro- 
gress of  commerce  and  civilization  in  Rossiasiaoe 
that  period,  that,  at  present, /rom  1200  to  IMW 
ships  annually  enter  and  clear  out  from  IVters. 
burgh.  Althoufrh  favourable  to  connneroe.  the 
situation  of  Petersburgh,  in  other  respects,  ii 
far  from  being  (^ood.  Tlie  ground  on  which  it 
stands  is  low  and  swampy;  it  has,  on  diflereot 
occasions,  sustained  ^reat  injury  from  irnindi- 
tions  ;  and  the  country  round  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  moram  and  forest,  so  that  almost  every- 
thing required  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inha- 
bitants must  be  brought  from  a  distance.  No 
one  less  bold  and  daring  than  Peter  the  Gmt 
would  have  thought  of  selecting  such  a  situa- 
tion for  the  metropolis  of  his  empire;  and  do 
one  possessed  of  less  power  and  resoiotioD  coqM 
have  succeeded  in  overcoming;  the  all  but  inss- 
perable  obstacles  which  the  nature  of  the 
country  opposed  to  the  completion  of  his  gigantic 
schemes. 

Cronstadt,  situated  on  a  small  island  aboat29 
miles  w.  of  Petersburgh,  may,  in  some  meascte. 
be  considered  as  the  port  of  the  latter.  Ahnost 
all  vessels  bound  for  Petersburgh  toudi  here; 
and  those  drawing  above  8  feet  wjiter  load  and 
unload  at  Cronstadt ;  the  goods  being  conveyed 
from  and  to  the  city  in  lighters,  the  chaiiges  of 
which  vary  according  to  the  demand  at  the  tiaie. 
The  merchants*  harbour  at  Cronstadt  is  fitted  to 
contain  about  600  ships ;  but  it  is  exposed  to 
the  westerly  winds.  Crunstadt  is  strongly  foi^ 
tilled,  and  is  the  principal  station  of  theRossian 
fleet.  Vessels  bound  for  Petersburgh  mm/k  pan 
by  the  narrow  channel  to  the  s.  of  the  islsod, 
commanded  by  the  fortification  of  Cronstadt  on 
the  one  aide,  and  of  Crooslot  on  the  other. 
Petersburgh  has  the  most  extensive  forei^ 
trade  of  any  city  in  the  N.  of  Europe.  This 
arises  from  its  being  the  only  great  maritioie 
outlet  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  from  its  vatf 
and  various  communications  with  the  interior  of 
the  country.  Few  countries  have  snch  an  ex- 
tent of  internal  navigation  as  Russia.  By  means 
partly  of  rivers,  and  partly  of  canals,  Petef9- 
Qurgh  is  connected  with  the  Caapian  sea.  Good' 
are  conveyed  from  the  latter  to  the  cspital. 
through  a  distance  of  1434  miles,  withoot  once 
landing  them.  The  iron  and  furs  of  Sibena, 
and  the  teas  of  China,  are  received  at  Petert- 
burgh  in  the  sane  way ;  but  owing  to  the  grsit 
distance  or  tliose  countries,  and  the  short  peiiod 
of  the  year  daring  which  the  rivers  and  uvtHs 
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ire  navigable,  they  take  three  years  in  their  merely  coining  there  once  or  twice^a  year  to 
transit.  Immense  quantities  of  ^ods  are  also  make  purchases ;  which,  having^  accomplished, 
3iiDTeyed  during  wintn*  upon  the  ice,  in  sledges,  they  set  off  with  the  goods,  and  the  foreigner 
to  the  different  ports,  and  to  the  nearest  pristanSf  neither  sees  nor  hears  of  them  again  till  the 
ir places  in  the  interior  where  barks  are  built  bills  become  due;  experience  and  sagacity  are 
lor  river  or  canal  navigation.  The  cargoes  car-  therefore  nowhere  more  requisite  in  a  merchant 
ried  up  the  river  into  the  interior  during  sum-  than  here.  He  has  nothing,  in  fact,  but  his  own 
ner  are  principally  convej'ed  to  their  ultimate  knowledge  of  the  native  dealers  to  depend  upon, 
icstioations  by  the  sledge  roads  during  winter.  Few  Russian  merchants  engage  in  foreign  trade, 
rbe  conveyance  by  the  latter  is  generally  the  It  is  carried  on  principally  in  foreign  bottoms, 
Bost  expeditious;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  in-  of  which  by  far  the  greater  number  are  English, 
teroal  conveyance  by  water,  is  performed  at  a  Marine  insurances  are  generally  effect^  in 
rery  moderate  expense.  The  barks  tliat  come  London  or  Amsterdam ;  there  being  no  esta- 
kom  the  interior  are  mostly  of  a  very  rude  con-  blishment  for  that  department  of  business  in 
rtniction,  flat-bottomed,  and  seldom  drawing  Russia.  An  insurance  company  against  fire  has 
Dore  than  20  or  30  inches  water.  When  they  been  established  in  Petersburgh,  and  enjoys 
inive  at  their  destination,  they  are  sold  or  broke  several  privileges.  The  value  of  the  different 
If  tot  fire-wood.  Those  that  leave  the  ports  for  articles  of  Russian  produce,  shipped  at  Peters- 
the  interior  are  of  a  superior  description,  and  burgh  for  Great  Britain,  in  1835,  was  2,181,482 
IK  comparatively  few  in  number;  the  commo-  roubles.  Ship-masters  arriving  in  ports  from 
lities  imported  being,  at  an  average,  of  much  the  Baltic  from  beyond  the  Sound,  or  iu  the 
^ter  v»lue  relatively  to  their  bulk  and  weight  ports  of  the  Black  and  Azoff  seas  from  beyond 
(baa  those  that  are  exported.  Besides  the  the  Dardanelles,  are  allowed  to  pass  for  the  use 
Hsoal  articles  of  export  and  import, (see  vol.  iv.,  of  their  crews  for  each  man  of  the  same,  in- 
p  347)  the  grain  trade  between  England  and  eluding  the  ship-ma&ter:  spirituous  liquors, 
meraburgh  has,  within  the  last  seven  years,  2  ankers,  14  gallons;  beer  or  porter,  3  gal- 
become  of  very  considerable  importance ;  and  Ions ;  wine,  1  gallon ;  coffee,  10  pounds,  Rus- 
Bimia  will,  probably,  continue  henceforth  to  sian  weight;  tea,  1^  pound,  Russian  weight; 
be  Ma  of  the  principal  sources  of  supply  to  this  sugar,  40  pounds,  Russian  weight,  36  pounds 
HNiDtry.  All  the  Rumian  wheats  are  calculated  English.  Duty  is  to  be  paid  on  any  overplus 
Km  keeping,  either  in  granary,  or  when  made  found  on  board  the  vessels,  if  such  goods  be  ad- 
into  brrad  :  but  the  kubanka  has  this  quality  in  mitted  on  duty,  if  the  overplus  be  entered,  it 
I  peculiar  degree;  and  is  in  great  demand  for  is  not  conKscated;  if  not,  it  is  confiscated,  and  a 
■ixiog  with  other  wheats  that  are  old,  stale,  fine  levied  of  ffve  times  the  duty  on  admissible 
w  out  of  condition.  goods,  and  twice  the  bale  value  on  prohibited 

At  PeterabuTfch,  Rig<>9  and  other  Baltic  ports,  got.ds.  For  want  of  attending  to  tliese  rules 
<^n  goods  are  brought  from  the  interior  to  be  much  inconvenience  has  been  suffered. 
iliipp«l,  they  are  inspected  and  classified  ao-  Some  curious  and  useful  observations  have 
oordiag  to  their  qualities,  by  officers  (brackers)  recently  been  made  on  the  state  of  the  ice  on  the 
lp(N>inted  by  government.  All  sorts  of  timber,  riv.Neva.bycolonelJackson,F.R.G.S.,St.Peters- 
tnen  and  canvass,  flax  and  hemp,  linseed  and  burgh,  from  which  the  folllowing  are  extracted. 
jtemp-seed,  ashes,  wax,  Ac,  are  subject  to  such  At  St.  Petersburgh  the  river  Neva  divides  it- 
ittpeetion.  Every  Rnssian  carrying  on  trade  self  into  several  deltoidal  branches,  the  largest 
Bttet  be  a  burgher,  and  liave  his  name  recorded  of  which  is  in  some  parts  1260  feet  broad  ;  and 
ntbe  borghe^a  book.  None  but  native  Ros-  bears  along  amass  of  about  74,000  cubic  feet  of 
Mus  are  allowed  to  engage  in  the  internal  trade  water  in  a  second.  It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that 
of  the  ooantry ;  and  hence  a  foreigner  who  im-  such  a  body  of  water,  moving  at  the  rate  of 
poits  goods  into  Russia  must  sell  them  to  Rus-  about  two  miles  and  one  furlong  in  an  hour, 
liios  only,  and  at  the  port  where  they  arrive,  should  be  annually  covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice 
"Hie  merchants  engaged  in  foreign  trade  are  seldom  less  and  often  more  than  three  feet 
tiostly  foreigneiv,  of  whom  the  English  are  the  thick,  while  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air 
|nBcipal.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  capital  in  during  the  winter  months  is  seldom  lower  than 
Rama,  goods,  the  produce  of  the  country,  are  4 '5^  of  Reaumur.  This  is  accounted  for,  soys 
frequently  paid  in  advance ;  and  foreign  goods  colonel  Jackson,  from  the  combination  of  two 
•K  most  commonly  sold  upon  credit.  From  the  circumstances,  ihe  drift  ioe  from  the  Ladoga, 
month  of  November  till  the  shipping  season  in  and  the  long  duration  of  the  winter.  The  drift 
^Jt  the  Russians  who  trade  in  flax,  hemp,  ice  from  the  Ladoga  generally  comes  down 
^ov,  bristles,  iron,  &c.,  either  come  them-  about  the  middle  of  November,  sometimes  in 
mlves  to  Petersburgh,  or  empb>y  agents  to  sell  October,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely, 
^r  goods  to  foreigners,  to  be  delivered,  ac^  not  till  December.  This  event  is  immediately 
tonliag  to  agreement,  in  May,  June,  July,  or  announced  to  St.  Petersburgh  by  telegraph. 
Aaipisc.  The  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  Soon  after,  large  sheets  of  ice  come  floating 
^^  usually  come  to  Petersburgh  in  March,  down  and  announce  the  setting  in  of  the  winter. 
^  tell  their  goods  for  ready  money.  Foreign  At  this  time  one  of  the  ^ridge^  is  frequently  re- 
goods  «eie  foinMfLy  almost  entirely  sold  at  a  moved  and  replaced.  This  interruption  of  the 
tsdvemonths  credit,  and  some  at  a  still  longer  communication  across  the  Neva  is  attended  with 
Icrm,  bat  of  late  years  several  articles,  as  cott'ee  the  greatest  inconvenience,  for,  independent  of 
\  >Bd  sDgv,  are  sold  for  ready  money :  still,  how-  the  ordinary  passage  to  and  fro  of  the  multitude 
;  **v»  the  great  bulk  of  foreigpi  goods  for  the  in  a  large  city,  the  exchange,  the  custom-house, 
;  i^Pply  of  the  interior  is  sold  on  credit.  Most  of  the  academies  of  sciences  and  the  fine  arts,  the 
:^  Uufisians  who  boy  goods  on  credit  of  corps  of  cadets  of  the  army  and  navy,  together 
'"'^en,  for  the  use  of  the  interior,  have  no  with  other  government  departments,    as   also 

other  conaesaott  or  tiadewith  Petersburgh,  than  the  principal  cemeteries,  being  all  in  the  Vasili 
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Ottroff,  a  kind  of  suburb,  are  thus  cat  off  from  PEYRfXC,  tn.  R.  of  France,  dqnrt  Aode, 

the  city.     Several  circumstances  render  difficult  prov.  [^n^ueduc.  on  the  Argoot  Double;  15m. 

the  etttablishment  of  a  permanent  hridg^e.    A  BbN.  of  Carcassonne.     Pop.  11 00. 

suspeniiion  bridge  has  been  proposed  by  lieute-  PEYROLLES,  tn.   SB.  of    France,   depart, 

nant-general   Bazame,  one  of   the  ablest   en-  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  prov.  Provence;  ijnu 

gineers  in  Europe.     His  design  is  truly  magni-  M.  of  Aiz.    Pop.   1800.     It  is  ntuated  on  tlie 

Hcent,  and,  if  executed,  would  be  one  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Durance,  which  in  sofagect  to 

grandest  monuments  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  inundations. 

PETERSHAGEN,  tn.  Prussia,  piov.  West-  PEYTUN,PuTTrif,orPAiTHAWA.,tn.aiHl8miU 

rhalia,  on  the  Weser ;  6  m.  N.  of  Mioden.    Pop.  dist.  Hindoostan,  prov  Aurungabad,  on  the  x. 

200.  bank  of  the  God  a  very  ;  4*2  m.  8B.  of  Aa.aBpi- 

PETERSTHALL,  vil.  w.  of  Germany,  ktngd.  bad.    Lat.  19.  26.  n.    Long.  75,  35.  b. 

Baden,  on  the  Bench ;  24  m.  R8B.  of  Strasburg.  PEZO  DO  HEGOA,  tn.  N.  of  Portugal,  prov. 

Pop.  2000.    Its  mineral  springs  are  in  good  Tras  los  Montes.  ou  the  Douro;  7  m.  HW.  of 

repute.  Lamego.     Pop.  1100.    Tliis  is  the  entrepot  of 

PETERSTONE-ON-TIIE-HILL,   chapelry,  all  the  port  wine  raised  in  the  surrounding  da- 
Great    Britain,    par.   Coed-dhu-Church,  hund.  trict,  and  sent  afterwards  to  Oporto. 
Newcastle,  co.  Glamorgan,  S.  Wales.   Real  prop.  PEZZANA,  tn.  N.  of  Italy,  kiogd.  Piedmoot 
£1076.    Pop.  134.     Bridgend  (P.  T.  181).  prov.  Verceili.  on  the  Bona.     Popu  1200. 

PETERSWALD, vil.  Austria,  kingd.  Bohemia,  PFAFFENDORF,  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia, 

on  the  borders  of  Saxony ;  20  m.  SbB.  of  Dresden.  1  m.  N.'  or  Liegniti. 

Pop.  1500.  PFAFFENHAUSEN.  tn.  Germaoj,  kiogd. 

PETERSWALDAU,  tn.  Prussia,  prov. Silesia,  Bavaria ;  5  m.  NNW.  of  Mindeiheim.  Pop.30ML 

gov.  Reichenbach;  9  m.  s.  of  Schweidnitz.  Pop.  PFAFFENHOFEN,  vil.  Germany,  kiogdon. 

3000.  Bavaria ;  8  m.  Bbs.  of  Uim.     Pop.  1200.  Tkm 

PETITE  PIERRE,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  depart,  is  another  on  the  11m ;  24  m.  MbW.  of  Muoich. 

Ijower  Rhine,  prov.  AJsaoe ;  26  m.  NW.  of  Stras-  Pop.  1500. 

burg.     Pop.  1000.  PFAFFENHOFEN,  tn.  Austria,  county  Tyrol. 

PETLAUD,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Gujerat ;  on  the  Inn  ;  14m.w.  of  Inspruck.   Pop.24liU 

15  m.  NbB.  from  Cambay.  Lat.  22.  32.  N.  Long.  PFAFFENHOFEN,tn.  NK.of  France,depait 

72.  57.  B.  Lower  Rhine,  prov.  Alsaoe,  on  the  Modder;  9  m. 

PETRELLA,  tn.  Italy,  SW.  of  kingd.  Naples,  W.  of  Hagenau     Pop.  1200. 

prov.  Principato  Citra.     Pop  3000.  PFA  LZG  KAFEN WEI  LER,  to.  Germaay.sw. 

PETRIK  AU,  tn.  Poland ,-  78  m.  8W.  of  Warsaw,  kingd.  Wirtemberg,  near  Domstetten.  Pop.  lOtNL 

Pop.  1700.  PFARRKIRCHEN,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Ba- 

PETRIKOV,  'town,  Russian  Lithuania,  gov.  varia,  circle  Lower  Danube.    Pop.  1200. 

Minsk  ;  130  m.  SB.of  Novogrodek.     Pop.  1700.  PFEDELBACIl,  tn.  W.  of  Germany,  kiopi 

PETRIN I  A,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Croatia,  at  the  Wirtemberg;  4  miles  8.   of  Oehnngai.   Pof 

junction  of  the  Glina  and  Culpa;  35  m.  B. of  1000. 

Carlstadt.     Pop.  2900.  PFEFFENHEIM,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  deput 

PETRONELL,tn.  Lower  Austria;  12  m.  Wb8.  Upper  Rhine,  prov.  Alsace;  6  m.  s.  of  Cdair. 

of  Presborg.    Pop.  2000.  Pop.  1700. 

PETROVSK,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov.  J  a-  P  FEFFI  CON,  tn.  Switzerland,  canton  Znridi; 

roslav;  52  m.  8.  of  Jaroslav.    Pop.  1000.    Lat.  1 1  m.  B.  of  Zurioh.    Pop.  2700. 

56.  45.  N.  I^ng.  40.  14.  B.  PFREIMD,  tn.  Germanv,  NB.  of  kingd.  Ba- 

PET8CHAU,  tn.  Austria,  kingd.  Bohemia:  varia,  on  the  river  Nab;  11  m.  B.  of  Anher;- 

63  m.  W.  of  Prague.     Pop.  1400.  Pop.  1100. 

PETTAU,  tn.  Austrian  states,  duchy  Styria,  PFRONDTEN,  vil.  and  par. Germany,  kinpl. 

on  the  Drave;   17  m.  bsb.  of  Marburg.    Lat.  Bavaria,  principality   Augsburg,  nearFuKCR. 

46.  36.  N.     Long.  15.  59.  B.     Pop.  1200.  Pop.  2200. 

PETTEREL  CROOKS,  tnshp.  England,  par.  PFULLENDORF,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  kiogd. 

Hesket-in-the-Forest.  Leath  ward,  co.  Cumber-  Badea;  19  m.  NbB.  of  Constance.    Pop.  l&Ott. 

land.     Pop.  165.    Penrith  (P.  T.  283).  PFULLINGEN,  tn.  W.  of  Germanv,  kingd. 

PETTINENGO,  tn.  NW.  of  Italy,  kingd.  Pied-  Wirtemberg ;  9  m.  Bb8.  Tubingen.     Pop.  3W. 

mont,  prov.  Biella.    Pop.  2300.  PFUNGSTADT,  vil.  W.  of  Germany,  ob  tke 

PETTMES.  or  PomiBti,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  river  Modan;  4  m.  SSB.  of  Darmstadt    ?<f- 

Bavaria,  on  the  Danube ;  1 0  m.  SbW.  of  Neuburg.  2100. 

Pop.  1000.  PUAK,  dist   Hindoostan,  prf>v.  Casknm 

PEUTING,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria,  on  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Jhylum.     Adjoining  to  it 

the  Lech ;  1  m.  8B.  of  Scorgau.    Pop.  1000.  is  the  lake  of  Cashmere. 

PEWSMAM,  extra-parochial  tithing,  England,  PHILADELPHIA,  city  and  aeaport-tom  of 

hund.  Chippenham,  CO.  Wilts.  Acres,  440.  Real  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Pennsylvania,  situated  oa 

prop.  £2548.   Pop.  383.  Chippenham  CP*T.  9.3).  the  rivers  Delaware  and  Schuylkill.    See  vol.  ir. 

PEXALL,  or  Pbphall,  to»hp.  England,  par.  Population,  in  1830,168,000'.     Vessels  of  tke 

Prestbory,  iWind.  Macclesfield,  co.  palat.  Chester,  largest  burden  ascend  the  river  aa  far  as  N^* 

Acres,   1400.     Real  prop.  £3092.     Pop.  (with  castle,  but  those  drawing  above  18  or  20  fetf 

Henbury)  421.     Macclesfield  (P.  T.  167).  water  cannot  reach  Philadelphia,  on  accotiat 

PEYRAT,  tn.  Central  France,  depart.  Upper  of  a  bar  a  little  below  the  city.    The  entnooe 

Vienne,  prov.  Limousin ;  23  m.  B.  of  Limoges,  to    the  magnificent   bay   fonned   by   the 

Pop.  1600.  bouchure  of  the  Delaware  has  Cape  Mst 

PEYREHOURADE,  tn.  8W.  of  France,  de-  its  N.,  and  Cape  Henlopen  on  its  8.  side:  t 

part.  Landes,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Adour  and  former  has  recently  been  surmounted  by  a  lights 

ttie  Gave  de  Pao ;  13  m.  8.  of  Dai.    Pop.  2000.  house^  60  feet  in  height,  with  a  revolving  light  f 
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tad  near  Cape  Henlopen  is  a  lightboaae  for-  and  the  commerce  of  the  islands  has  greatly 
nbfaed  with  a  powerful  6xed  light.  North  of  increased.  See  M-AWUhx,  {Sttpplemeni),  The 
this  principal  light,  and  close  to  the  extremity  island  of  Lu^on  is  covered  to  a  great  extent  with 
of  the  cape,  a  second  lighthouse  has  been  con-  hieh  mountains,  among  which  are  several  active 
stnieted,  furnished  also  with  a  fixed  light.  The  volcanoes,  with  hot  springs  in  their  vicinity ; 
channel  for  large  ships  is  between  Ciipe  Hen*  and  violent  shocks  of  earthquake  have  been  felt 
lopca  and  the  banks  called  the  Overfalls.  The  at  Manilla  and  in  other  quarters.  The  city  is 
Davigation,  is,  however,  a  little  difficult,  and  it  built  at  the  mouth  of  a  fine  river,  on  a  noble 
is  compulsory  on  ships  to  take  pilots.  The  hay ;  and  three  leagues  to  the  southward  is  a 
latter  frequently  board  them  at  sea ;  but  if  not,  good  and  safe  harbour  at  Cavita.  On  opposite 
u  soon  as  a  ship  comes  between  the  capes,  she  sides  of  the  river,  connected  by  a  noble  oridge, 
must  hout  the  signal  for  a  pilot,  and  heave  to  are  the  war-town  and  the  trade-town  ;  the  latter 
Bs  soon  as  one  offers  to  come  on  board.  The  much  the  larger,  but  the  former  better  built,  the 
aports  principally  consist  of  wheat  and  wheat-  seat  of  government,  containing  some  handsome 
flour,  Indian  corn,  and  other  agricultural  pro-  edifices,  and  churches  richly  decorated.  The 
ducts,  lumber,  coal,  and  iron,  various  species  of  population  has  been  very  variously  estimated 
manufactured  goods,  &c  The  principal  imports  from  2000  to  140,000.  Mindanao  is  a  laige 
are  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  goods ;  sugar,  coffee  island,  300  mi'es  long,  is  little  occupied  by  the 
and  tea,  wines,  brandies,  spices,  &c.  The  re-  Spaniards;  nhose  chief  settlement,  Samboan- 
pitered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnaee  belong-  gan,  is  used  only  as  a  place  of  banishment  On 
ugto  Philadelphia,  in  1832,  amounted  to  79,96s  the  eastern  side  is  the  large  kingdom  of  Min- 
ions, of  which  27,244  were  emploved  in  the  danao;  the  rest  is  occupied  by  various  tribes, 
coastbg  trade.  There  were,  in  1830,  in  Phila-  amone  whom  '20,000  are  Mahometans,  and 
delphia,  12  joint  stock  banks,  exclusive  of  the  61,000  almost  savage.  Similar  observations 
bank  of  the  United  States.  None  of  the  Phila-  will  apply  to  Mindoro,  a  fine  island,  but  tittle 
delphian  banks  issue  notes  for  less  than  five  known;  Samar,  where  the  missionaries  have 
dollars.  Thev  generally  discount  good  bills,  made  great  improvements ;  and  Zebu,  which  de- 
having  60  or  90  days  to  run,  kt  6  per  cent.  rives  celebrity  from  the  death  of  Magellan. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Nkw,  tn.  and  cap.  North  PHILIPS,  co.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Arkansas, 

Amerka,  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio ;  50  m.  NB.  from  lying  along  the  Mississippi  and  St  Francis  rivers. 

ZanesTille.   Pop.  410.  Chief  town,  St  Helena,  on    the  Misbisvip^  i. 

PHILATES,  or  Filatbs,  tn.  w.  of  European  Pop.  1J52. 

Turkey,  prov.  Albania,  pachalic  Delvino ;  2.5  m.  ^HILLIPSTOWN,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S., 

Wba.  of  Joaanina.    Pop.  .000.  Putnam  co..  New  York,  on  the  B.  itide  of  tlie 

PHILBERT  DE  GRAND-LIEU,  vil.  w.  of  Hudson,  opposite  West  Point    Pop.  4816. 

Fnnce,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  lake  Grand-Lieu;  PHILLYHOLME,  tithmg,  England,  par.  of 

15  m.  SbW.  of  Nantes.    Pop.  2000.  Hawkchurch,   bund.   Uggescombe,  Dorchester 

PHILIPHAUGH,  station,  Scotland,  opposite  div.  co.  Dorset    Acres,  1790.    Pop.  570.    Ax- 

the  tn.  of  Selkirk,  and  within  that  par.,  sh.  Sel-  minster  (P.  T.  IA7\ 

kirk.    Pop.  with  par.    Selkirk  (P.  T.  35 J).  PHOOLMURrY,    town,  Hindoostan,  prov. 

PHILIPPEVILLE,  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  Na-  Aurungabad;  1 7  m.  N.  from  Aurungabad.    Lut 

arar ;  22  no.  8bW.  of  Namur.    Pop.  1200.    Lat  20.  7.  N.    Long.  75.  38  B. 

50.  11.  y.    Long.  4.  32.  b.  PHOSIDE,  tn.  England,  par.  Glossop,  hand. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLES,  an  extensive  group  of  High  Peake.  co.  Derby.    Pop.  663.    Cliapel-in- 

islands,   situated   at  the   north-eastern   extre-  le  Krith  (P.  T.  167). 

Buty  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.    See  vol.  iv.  PI  AN  A  DE  GRECI,  tn.  island  Sicily;  16  m. 

Though  situated  within  the  tropics,  the  climate  8W.  of  Palermo.     It  is  inhabited  by  a  colony  of 

of  the  Philippines  is  sufficiently   temperate;  Albanians,  the  descendants  of  several  hundred 

the  only  considerable  disadvantage  under  which  families  who  fled  from  Greece  in  the  15th  oen- 

they  labour  in  this    respect   being   that   the  tury  to  escape  the  invasion  of  the  Turks.    The 

principal  part  of  the  group  comes  within  the  manners,  customs,  and  religion  of  their  ancestors 

laoge  of  the  typhoons.    The  soil  is  of  very  dif-  are  preserved  to  the  present  day  by  this  interest- 

fereot  qualities;  but  for  the  most  part  singularly  ing  tribe,  who,  though  living  amidst  the  people 

fertile.    Ttiey  are  rich  in   mineral,  vegetable,  of  Sicily,  appear  a  totally  distinct  race,  both  in 

aad  animal  productions.    The  natives  are  said  a  moral  and  physical  character, 

to  be  the  most  active,  bold,  and  energetic,  of  PI  AN  ELLA,  to«n,  Italy,  N.  of  the  kingd.  of 

any  belonging   to   the    hjuten    Archipelago.  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo  Ultra,  on  the  Pescara ; 

**  Thes«  people,**  says  a  most  intelligent  navi-  2  m.  sw.  of  Chieti.    Pop.  32  0. 

gator, «  appear  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of  PIANEZZA,  tn.  N.  of  Italy,  kingd.  Sardinia, 

Europe.    They  cultivate  the  earth  like  men  of  on  the  riv.  Dora  Riparia;  9  m.  W.  of  Turin, 

snderstanding ;  are  carpenters,  joiners,  smiths.  Pop.  2000. 

{oldsroiths,  weavers,  masons,  Ac**   Provisions  of  PIANO,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Terra  di   Lavoro, 
all  kinds  are  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  ex-  kin^d.  Naples.    Pop.  (with  the  district)  17,000. 
tremely  cheap;  but  clothing,  European  hard-  PIANURA,  vil.  Italy,  NM'.  of  the  kingd.  of 
ware,  and  furniture,  bears  an  excessively  high  Naples,  near  the  capital.    Pop.  2000. 
price.    The  commerce  was  formerly  depressed  PICCIANO,  tn.   Italy,  N.  of  the  kingd.  of 
ny  the  wretched  policy  of  the  Spanish  govern-  Naples,  prov.  Abruzzo  Ultra.    Pop.  3800. 
ment,  but  the  evento  of  the  late  war  destroyed  PICK  A  WAY,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.^^  Pick- 
forever  the  old  colonial  system  of  Spam;  and  away  co. ;  3  m.  from  Circleville.    Pop.  1766. 
the  ships  of  all  nations  are  now  freely  admitted  PiCKBURN,  or  Pioburn,  tnshp.  England, 
into  Manilla  and  the  other  ports  in  the  Philip-  par.   Brodsworth,  co.  York,  W.  riding.     Pop. 
pines.    An  unprecedented  stimulus  has.  in  con-  with  Brodsworth  and  Scanby,    Donca»ter  (P.  T. 
wsuence,  been,  given  to  all  sorts  of  industry  162), 
^uppLaiiaNT.  T 
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PICKETSTOWN,  ham.  Great  Britain,  par.  land,  and  intersected  by  riven,  which  tub  iito 
Llanmaes,  hund.  Cowbridg<e,  co.  Glamorgan,  the  sea  at  Ptctou,  Merigomish,  and  Aatipntsh 
S.  Wales.    Pop.  with  par.     Cow  bridge  (p.  T.    harbours. 

173).  PIEDIMONTE,  tn.  Italy,  piov.  Terra  di  U- 

PICKMERE,  township.  England,  par.  Great  voro,  nw.  of  the  kingd.  of  Naples,  sitoste  at  tbe 
Budworth,  B.  div.  hund.  Bucklow,  co.  palat.  of  foot  of  Mount  Motese.  Pop.  4700.  MaaBfa^ 
Chester.  A.cres,  1140.  Real  prop.  £1594.  Pop,  tures,  cloth  and  paper.  Here  are  also  «ae 
228.    Northwich  (P  T.  173).  copper-works. 

PICKTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Plemond-  PIERMONT,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,Gr«ftoB 
stall,  hund.  Broxton,  co.  palat.  Chester.  Acres,  co.,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Connecticut;  6  b. 
760.    Pop.  97.    Chester  (P.  T.  183).  a.  from  Haverhill.    Pop.  1042. 

PICKTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kirk  Leav.  PIERRE,  tn.  E.  of  France,  depart  Saose 
ington,  W.  div.  lib.  Langbaurgh,  co.  York,  North  and  Loire,  prov.  Borgundy ;  20  m.  N. of  Lenbaok 
riding.    Acres,  870.    Pop.  86.     Yarm  (p.  t.  237).     Pop.  1  .'iOO. 

PICTOU,dist.  British  N.  America,co.  Halifax,  PIERRE,  St.,  town,  NB.  of  France,  depart, 
prov.  Nova  Scotia ;  containing  the  townships  of  Pas  de  Calais ;  20  miles  NB.  of  Boulogoe  Pop. 
Pictou,  Egerton,  and  Maxwelton.    It  is  a  diver-    2700. 

sifled  county  of  hill  and  dale,  well  watered  by  PIERRE,  Moht  St.,  vil.  NB.  of  France,  de 
numerous  streams  and  river«b  The  soil  is  good,  part  Meurthe,  prov.  Lorraine ;  2  m.  from  Post  i 
and  it  has  been  as  well  cultivated  and  is  as  pro-     Mousson. 

ductiveas  any  in  the  province.  It  abounds  with  PIERRE  CHATEL,  vil.  sB.  of  France,  de- 
coal,  iron  ore,  copper,  freestone,  and  lime.  The  part.  Ain,prov.  Burgundy,  near  the  Rhone:  Sm. 
great  coal  field  of  Pictou  is  very  extensive,  and  SB.  of  Belley.  Remarkable  for  its  coal  mines, 
the  coal  of  the  best  quality.  This  district  has  PIERRE  DU  CHEMIN,  St.,  town,  W.of 
several  good  harbours,  the  principal  of  which  France,  depart.  La  Vendee,  prov.  Poitou.  Pop. 
are  Pictou,  Merigomish,  Curriboo,  and  Tatma-     1700. 

gouche,  in  all  of  which  the  shore  and  Labrador  PIERRE  SUR  DIVE,  St.,  tn.  N.  of  France, 
fisheries  are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  The  depart.  Calvados,  prov.  Normandy ;  18  m.  8V. 
timber  of  this  district  is  of  a  superior  kind,  par-  of  Lisieux.  Pop.  1800. 
ticularly  the  birch,  which  is  considered  the  best  PIERRE  L'EGLISE,  St.,  tn.  NW.of  Franee^ 
in  America.  Though  one  of  the  last  settled,  depart.  La  Manche,  prov.  Normandy;  13m.L 
Pictou  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  pro-  ofCherburg.  Pop.  2000. 
vince.  In  proximity  to  the  fishery,  and  facilities  PIERRE  FONTS,  tn.  x.  of  Ftanoe,denart  of 
for  carrying  it  on,  it  has  the  advantage  of  every  Oise,  prov.  Isle  de  France ;  9  oil  SB.  of  Gem- 
other  part  of  Nova  Scotia.    The  French  made    piegne.     Pop.  1300, 

very  few  settlements  here  while  the  province  PlERREFORT,  town,  s.  of  France,  depart, 
was  under  their  dominion.  The  first  British  Cantal,  prov.  Auvergne;  8  miles  B.  of  AnrUlac 
settlers  were  from  Philadelphia,  in  1765,  and    Pop.  1300. 

some  Scotch  from  the  highlands.  The  popu-  PIERRELATTE,  tn.  SB.  of  France,  depart 
lation  is  principally  of  Scottish  descent,  and.  Drome,  prov.  Dauphiny ;  40  m.  s.  of  Valence, 
certainly,  as  enterprising,  industrious,  thriving.    Pop.  2300. 

and  wealthy  as  that  of  any  other  portion  of  this  PIERRE  LE  MOUTIER,  St.,  tn.  Cental 
country.  The  principal  port  is  Pictou  Harbour.  France,  depart.  Nievre,  prov.  Niveroais;  14  b. 
It  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  on  which  is  twenty-  s.  of  Nevers.  Pop.  2000. 
two  feet  at  low  water :  inside  the  bar  it  becomes  PIERRE  D*OLERON,  tn.  w.  of  France,  oo 
a  capacious  and  beautiful  basin,  with  five,  six,  the  island  of  Oleron;  6  m.  NW.  of  Oleron.  Popb 
and  nine  fathom  anchorage.    It  is  admirably    9000. 

well  situated  on  the  straits  of  Northumberland,  PIERRE  DE  PLEIQUEIN,  town,  NW.  of 
opposite  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  on  the  route  France,  depart  llle  and  Vilaine,  prov.  Brittany, 
from  Halifax  to  Quebec.  Pop.  1800. 

PICTOU,  chief  tn.  of  the  above  district,  is  situ-  PIERREVILLE,  St..  tn.  s.  of  France,  de^ 
ated  on  the  harbour  of  that  name,  about  three  m.  Ardeche,  prov.  Languedoe;  8  m.  NW.  of  Pnfaa. 
from  the  entrance.   Although  not  very  regularly    Pop.  1500. 

laid  out,  the  houses  are  generally  better  than  in        rlESTlNG,  village.   Lower  Austria*  on  riv. 
any  of  the  other  provincial  towns ;  many  of  them    Pie^ting ;  9  m.  w.  of  Ebenfurth. 
are  built  of  stone.    It  contains  four  places  of        PI ETR A,  seaport,  Italy,  prov.  Genoa;  16  m. 
worship — an  episcopal,  a  Roman  catholic,  and    sw.  of  Savona.    Pop.  1700. 
two  Presbyterian  chapels.    There  are  also  the        PIETRAROJA,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Terra  di  La- 
Pictou  academy,  a  grammar-school,  court-house,    voro,  NW.  of  kingd.  of  Naples.    Pop.  1700. 
and  public  library.    The  population,  in  1628,        PIETRA  SANTA,  tn.  ItaW,  grand  dudiyof 
was  nearly  1500,  and,  from  the  rate  of  increase,    Tuscanv  ;  24  m.  Nbw.  of  I..eghom. 
cannot  now  be  less  than  3000.      Pictou  has        PIETRO  A  PATERNO,  town,  Italy,  NW.of 
been  declared  a  free  warehousing  port,  and  its    kingd.  Naples,  near  the  capital.    Pop.  2500. 
trade  is  very  considerable  in  lumber  and  coal;        PIEUX,  town,  France,  depart  La  Mancbe, 
the  fishery  coasters  from  all  parts  of  the  Gulf  of    prov.  Normandy ;  12  m.  w.  of  Valognes.    Pop* 
St  Lawrence  resort  to  it,  and  its  exports  have    1300. 

amounted  to  £100,000  in  a  single  year.     One        PIGDON,  township,  England,  par.  Mitford, 
hundred  vessels  have  been  loaded  here  with    W.  div.  Morpeth   ward,   co.   Northumberland, 
timber  for  Great  Britain,  and  its  exports  to  the    Pop.  33.    Morpeth  (p.  T.  288). 
West  Indies  were  not  less  extensive  and   im-        PIGEON  ISLAND.     See  Lucu,  St. 
portant    There  are  still  some  considerable  por-        PIGNA,  town.  N.  of  Italy,  kingd.  Piedmont; 
tions  of  ungranted  land  in  the  interior,  on  the    20  m.  nb.  of  Nice.     Pop.  2300. 
borders  of  Sydney  county:  it  is  tolerably  good        PIG  NAN,  town,  s.  of  France,  depart  Heraol^ 
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fiQT.Laogiiedoc;  12  m.  w.  of  Montpelier.  Popb        PIONTEK,  tn.  Poland,  on  the  Bsura;  60  m. 
500.  '  >Vb8.  of  Warsaw.    Pop.  1000. 

PIGN  ANS,  town,  SB.  of  France,  depart.  V^r,  PIOSS ASCO,  tn.  N.  of  Italy,  kingd.  Piedmont ; 
prof.  Proveooe  ;  23  m.  NB.  of  Toulon.  Pop.  2300.     10  m.  wsw.  of  Turin.    Po|>.  3200. 

PIKE.  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.„Perrt  co.,  Ohio.  PIPE  HILL,  ham.  England,  par.  St.  Michael, 
Pbp.  1119. — PiAe,  tn.,  Clarke  co,,  6hio.  Pop.  s.  div.  hpnd.  of  Offlow,  co.  Stafford.  Pop.  111. 
1115.  Lichfield  (P.T.  119). 

PILE^GATE,  ham.  England,  par.  Barnack,  PIPLY,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bengal,  dist. 
lib.  Peterborough,  CO.  Northampton.  Real  prop.  Midnapoor;  28  m.  bnb.  from  Balasore.  Lat. 
£930.    Pop.  140.    Stamford  (P.  T.  89).  21.  42.  N.    Long.  87.  20.  b. 

PILGRAM,  town,  Austria,  kingd.  Bohiemia;  PIPRIAC,  to.  and  par.  NW.  of  France,  depart. 
57  m.  S8B.  of  Prague.    Pop.  2500.  Ille  and  Viiaine,  prov.  Brittany ;  14  m.  M.  of 

PILICA,  town,  Poland,  on  riv.  Pilica;  23  m.    Redom.     Pop.  1600. 
NbW.  of  Cracow.     Pop.  1900.  PIQUA,  or  Piquatown,  tn.  N.  America,  U.S., 

PILKALLEN,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  East  Prus-     Miami  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Great  Miami;  130  m. 
sia;  17  miles  NE.  of  Gumbinnen.    Pop.   13U0.    from  its  mouth ;  8  m.  from  Troy.    Pop.  4<^8. 
Lat  54.  45.  N.     Long.  22.  30.  B.  PIRAWART,  vil.  Lower  Austria,  near  the 

PILSLETY^,  township,  England,  par.  Exlensor,    river  March.     Pop.  1500. 
bund.  High  Peake,  CO.  Derby.     Real  prop.  £524.        PIRITU,  prov.  S.  America,  gov.  New  Gra- 
Pop.  304.     Bakewell  (P.  T.  153).  nada,  rep ub.  Colombia;  bounded  on  the  B.  by 

PiLSLEY,  ham.  England,  par.  Chesterfield,  Venezuela,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  river  and 
bund.  Scarsdale,  co.  Derby.  Real  prop.  £1896.  valleys  of  Santa  Fe. — PiritUf  cap.  of  the  above 
Pop.  394.     Chesterfield  (p.  T.  150).  prov. ;  15  m.  from  the  city  of  Barcelona.     Pop. 

PILSWORTH,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Middle-     1600. 
ton,  bund.  Salford,  co.  palat.  Lancaster,    Acres,         PIRNITZ,  or  Brtnitz,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Mo- 
1330.     Real   prop.  £1707.     Pop.  443.     Bury    ravia;  5  m.  SSB.  of  Iglau.     Pop.  2300. 
(P.T.  195).  PlRUN  DUBRAVA,or  Suno  Dubbava,  tn. 

PIMING  PASS,  mntn.  Northern  Htndoostan,    Austria,  prov.  Dalmatia,  and  the  chief  place  of 
the  boundary   between   Bussaher  and  Chinese    the  republic  of  Poglizza. 
Tartary.     It  is  13,500  feet  above  the  level  of        P1SC:aTAQU1S,  riv.  North  America,  U.  S  , 
the  sea.  Maine,  which  runs  B.  into  the  Penobscot ;  25  m. 

PINCHINGTHORPE,  tnshp.  England,  ^ar.  below  the  junction  of  the  Metawamkeak.  Length, 
Guisborough,  B.  div.  lib.  of  Langbaorgh,  co.     100  miles. 

York,N.ridinff.    Acres,  1180.    Real  prop.  £914.        PISCINOLA,  tn.  Jtalv,  kingd.  Naples,  near 
Pop.  57.     Guisborough  (P.  T.  245).  the  capital.     Pop.  1700. 

PlNCZOW,to.  Poland,  ontheNidda;  41  m.  PISCIOTTA,  town,  Italy,  prov.  Principato 
MB.  of  Cracow.    Pop.  1800.  Citra,  kingd.  Naples ;  19  miles  W.  of  Policastro. 

PINEY  LUXEMBOURG,  tn.  NB.  of  France?    Pop.  2700. 
depart.  Aube,  prov.  Champagne;  12  m.  NB.  of        PISECK,  tn.  Austria,  kingd.  Bohemia,  on  the 
Troves.     Pop  1400.  Wottawa;  53  m.  SbW.  of  Prague.    Pop.  3900. 

PINGUENTE,  tn.  Austria,  kingd.  Illyrja,  in  PISOGNE,  tn.  Austria,  at  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  interior  of  Istria.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  the  lake  Iseo^  19  miles  NbW.  of  Brescia.  Pop. 
district,  highly  fertile  in  corn,  olives,  and  wine.       2000. 

PINHEL,  tn.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira;  7  miles  PISOS,  town,  8W.  of  France,  depart  Landes, 
NB.  of  Almeida.  Pop.  1600.  Lat.  40.  33.  N.  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony ;  27  miles  NW.  of 
Long.  ,6.  44.  w.  Tartas.    Pop.  1600. 

PINJOR,  town  and  vallev.  Northern  Hin-        PISQUITPAH  INDIANS. tribe,  N.  America, 
doostan ;  31  m.  NB.  from  Strbmd.  Lat.  30. 47.  N.    N.  of  Columbia.    Pop.  2600. 
Lone.  76.  h4.  b.  PITCAlRN,  New,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Donning, 

PINKAFELD,  tn.  w.  of  Hungary,  on  river    sh.  Perth.    Pop.  with  par. 
nDka;  10  m.  W.  of  Stein  am  Anger.   Pop.  1700.        P1TCA1RN*S  ISLAND,  bland.  Pacific  ocean, 

PINKERTON,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Dunbar,  remarkable  as  having  aflorded  a  refuge  to  the 
sk.  of  Uaddiogton.  Pop.  with  piar.  Dunbar  mutineers  of  the  Bounty  in  1790.  It  is  a  small 
(p.  T.)  detached  spot,  standing  almost  alone  near  the 

PINKIE,  sh.  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  See  In-  eastern  e&tremity  of  Siat  archipelago  of  low 
TSRKSK,  vol.  iii.  islands  which  extends  BSB.  of  the  Society  islands. 

PINLEY,  or  PiNDLBY,  ham.  England,  par.  of  After  abandoning  their  captain  (Bligh)  to  the 
Claverdon,  Heuley  div.  bund.  Barlichway,  co.  waves,  eight  of  the  mutineers,  headed  by  one 
Warwick.  Real  prop. £305.  Pop.  13.  Heuley-  named  Christian,  it  will  be  recollected,  fixed  on 
in-Arden  (p.  T.  101 ;.  this  island  as  their  residence,  accompanied  by 

PINNALS,  or  Pi^  Hall, extra-parochial  lib.    6  men  and  12  women  from  Otaheite,  whom  they 

England,  hund.  Sparkenhoe,  co.  Leicester.  Pop.    had  carried  off.    Conflicts  took  place,  especially 

with.Merivale.    Atherstone  (P.  T.  105).  between  the  natives  and  Europeans ;  and  Chris- 

PINNE,  tn.  Prussia;  28  miles  W.  of  Posen.    tian  became  an  early  victim.    In  ten  years,  13 

Pop.  1 100.  men  had  been  killed,  and  there  remained  alive 

PlNVELET,tn.N.  of  European  Turkey,  prov.    only  one  named  Adams,  with  6  women  and 

Bulgaria;  23  m.  SbW.  of  Nicopolis.     Pop.  2000.     19    children.     Adams,   after  witnessing   such 

PIOLONE,  or  Pioleno,  tn.  s.  of  France,  de-    scenes  of  misery  and  crimes,  had  been  led  to 

part.  Vaucl use,  prov.  Comtat  d' Avignon;  18  m.     habits  of  serious  reflection  and   a  careful  pe- 

N.  of  Avignon.    Pop.  1700.  rusal  of  the  Scriptures.    He  now  determined 

PIONSAT,  tn.  Central  France^  depart.  Poy    thoroughly  to  reform  himself,  and,  if  possible, 

de  Dome,  prov.  Auvergne;  30  m.  NW.  of  Cler-    his  companions.    The  Otaheitan  females  proved 

mont.     Pop.  1700.  tractable^  and  were  easily  converted ;  and  the 

Y  2 
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children,  trained  in  strict  principles  of  rdig^n,  Irish  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  wheat  hafe  ben 

^rew  up  a  race  directly  opposite  to  that  from  brought,  once  raised  and  neglected.    Goirdi, 

which  thej  sprung.    Captain  Beechey,  in  1H25,  water-melons,  togar-cane,    pumpkins,  and  ca- 

found  36  males  and  90  females,  forming  a  happy  labashes  were  raised  for  use  and  baiter.   Tbe 

little society.well  instructed,  orderly,  and  friendly,  best  well  of  water  is  called  Brown's  well,  SQO 

John  Adams  died  in  March.  1829.    During  hu  yards  above  the  Tillage.    Another,  just  bebv 

life  all  obeyed  him  as  a  parent,  "Father''^ was  the  school-house,  is  uMd  for  culinary  porposo, 

his    only  title.     Shortly   oefore  his  death  he  stock,  and  washing.    The  animals  are  gosts, 

called  the  heads  of  families  together,  and  urged  pigs,  and   fowls.    The   trees    are   coooa-oato, 

them  to  appoint  a  chief;  but  they  looked  up  to  bread-fruit,  banyan,  and  poplar-leaved  hibiKQi. 

him  whilst  living,   and    have  appointed  none  The  women  are  clothed  m  the  paper  mulbeny 

since  his  death.    Some  interesting  accounts  of  white  cloth,  extending  info  ids  from  the  shoulden 

thb   island,  and  of  the   singular    colony  es-  to  the  feet,  and  so  loose  as  entirely  to  ooooesl 

tablished  upon  it,  have  been  latelv  communi-  the  figure.    The  men  and  boys,  eioept  on  Ssd- 

cated  by  sir  John  Barrow  to  the  ueographical  days,  when  they  put  on  a  European  dress,  weir 

Society.     In   1630,  the  whole  colony  was  re-  nothing  but  the  mara,  a  waist<loth  passing  over 

moved,  at  their  own  desire,  to  Otaheite ;    but,  the  hip  and  through  the  legs.    The  climate  ii 

feeling  dissatisfied  with    the  change  in  their  too  hot  for  more  clothing.    The  men  are  from 

mode  of  life,  they  all  returned  in  1832.  The  little  Hve  feet  eight  inches  to  six  feet  high,  of  a  daik 

colony  has  since  been  much  annoyed  by  the  copper  complexion,  great  muscular  strength,  is 

presence  of  three  disorderly  Englishmen,  who  good  condition,  and  of  excellent  figures.    Ships 

have  introduced  drunkenness  and   immorality  may  obtain  fire-wood  at    Pitcaim's   Island  in 

among  them,  which,  according  to  the  latest  ac-  abundance,  with  a  certain   quantity  of  yam, 

count  in  1833,  has  not  been  entirely  removed  by  ci>coa-nuts,  and  plantains,  but  not  a  large  sop- 

the  efforts  and   remonstrances  of  the  British  ply :  poultry  and  pigs  they  object  to  part  wm. 

cruisers,  nor  of  those  of  a  benevolent  individual  It  would  be  impossible  to  water  a  man-of-wsr, 

named   Hill,  a  gentleman  nearly  70  years  of  as  the  water  is  to  be  carried  from  Brown's  well 

age,  who  came  from  England  expressly  to  e^  on  the  shoulders  of  the  natives, 

tablish  himself  among  these  people  a«  a  kind  PITESCHI,  tn.  European'Turkey,  prov.Walr 

of  pastor  and  monitor.    On  his  arrival  he  found  lachia ;  50  m.  NW.  of  Bucharest.     It  contuns 

the  island  in  the  greatest  state  of  irregularity,  eight  churches  and  a  convent 

but,  latterly,  has  succeeded  in  restoring  them  to  PITHEA  LAPPMARK,  one  of  the  divisaoai 

some  kind  of  order  b^  putting  a  stop  to  the  in-  of  Swedish  Lapland;  140  m.   in  length,  sod 

temperance  which  existed,  and  had  formed  them  65  m.  in  breadth.    Pop.  2U00.    It  extends  aloDg 

into  a  **  Temperance  Society.**     According  to  the  river  Pithea  from  Norway  to  West  Bothnia, 

captau  Beecbey'a  survey  the  island  is  about  PITIGLJANO,  town,  Italy,  grand  duchy  Tm- 

scven  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  cany,  prov.  Sienna ;  54  m.  sbb.  of  Sienna.    Po|>. 

cliffii  or  rocky  projections,  off  which  lie  scattered  2000. 

numerous  frannents  of  rock,  rising  like  so  many  PITLESSIE,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Colt,  dkL 

black  pinnacles  amid  the  surf,  which,  on  all  Cupar,  sh.  Fife.    Pop.  with  par.    Cupar  of  Fife 

sides,  rolls  in  upon  the  shore ;  and  its  highest  (P*  Ti  30). 

point  was  found  to  be  1109  feet  above  the  level  PITLOCHRY,  vil.  Scotland,   par.  Moulia, 

of  the  sea.    The  basis  of  the  island  is  sand-  ah.  Perth.    Pop.  with  par. 

stone-rock,  mixed  with  particles  of  iron :  occa-  PITSCHEN,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  got. 

sionally  there  are  volcanic  rocks.    The  soil  is  Breslaw;  50  m.  B.of  Breslaw.    Bop.  1200. 

clay,  mixed  with  sand,  very  rich,  and  of  great  PITTEN,  or  PurrBir,  town.  Lower  Austria; 

depth.    There  are  three  landing  places,  two  in  9  m.  a.  of  Ebenfurth.    Pop.  1200. 

smooth  water;  one  of  these  is  on  the  w.,  vtbe  PITTSBOROUGH,  tn.  and  cap.  N.  America, 

other  on  the  as.  side;    the  third,  and  usual  U.  S.,  Chatham  oo.,  Nortli  Carolina;  SPm.  8W. 

landing-place,  is  directly  under  the  village,  on  from  Raleigh. 

the  N.  side  of  the  island ;  the  approach  to  it  is  PlTTSPlELD.  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Otsego 

very  danmous,  and  cannot  be  attempted  in  co..  New  York ;  15  miles  WBW.  from  Coopen- 

aafely  witoout  the  guidance  of  a  native.    There  town.    Pop.  1005. 

is  no  cove;  a  rock  projects  about  70  feet  to  the  PITTSFORD,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  Sw,  Rutland 

sea:  beyond  this,  about  30  fathoms  from  the  oo.,  Vermont;  34 m. NW. of  Windsor.  Pop. 2005. 

shore,  a  ridge  of  rocks  runs  parallel  to  the  PITTS  STRAITS,  straits,  Eastern  seas,  thst 

beach.    There  is  but  one  opening,  and  that  not  separate  the  islands  of  Salwatty  and  Battaota, 

15  feet  wide.    Outside  of  this  twk  the  Bounty  lying  off  the  western  extremity  of  New  Guinea; 

was  anchored  and  burned.  30  m.  in  length  bv  6  m.  the  average  breadth. 

The  houses  are  of  wood,  some  of  two  stories,  PLABERNEK,  tn.  France,  depart.  Finisterre, 

which' are  called  double  cottages,  thatched  with  prov.  Brittany;  7  m.  NB.  of  Brest.    Pop. 3300. 

palm  leaves  rolled  on  sticks,  leaving  a  projecting  PLAIDS,  dist.  Scotland,  par.  Tain,  sh.  Cro< 

end  of  one  or  two  feet    They  have  bo  windows,  marty.    Pop.  with  par.    Tain  (p.  T.  201). 

but  shutters  all  of  wood,  about  a  foot  wide,  so  PLAIN  MELLER,  township,  England,  par. 

that,  seated,  a  free  circulation  of  air  passes  Haltwhistle,  w.  div.  Tiudaleward^oo.  NoTtliaah 

over  the  head  without  being  in  a  draught.  They  berland.    Pop.  160.     Hexham  (P.  T.  278)^ 

cook  out  of  doors.    To  eadi  house  is  attached  a  PLAISANCE,  town,  France,  depart  Seiae, 

work-abop,  wh«re  cloth  is  made.    They  appear  prov.  Isle  de  France.     Pop.  1200. — Ptmuma, 

to  be  careleas  about  other  frnito  or  vegetables  tn.,  depart  Gers,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gaacooy, 

than  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  on  the  Adour ;  20  miles  NW.  of  Miraode.    Popu 

and  bananas.    The  yam-grounds  are  cropped  1200. 

successively  four  or  five  times,  then  neglected,  PLAN,  tn.  Austrian  empire,  kingd.  Bohemia; 

and    other   land   cleared,     Caiavancesy  peaa,  73  m.  w.  of  Prague.    Pop.  1700. 
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PLANCARD,  St.,  town,  sw.  of  France,  de-  portion  of  Sou ih  America.    See  America,  South, 

fart.  Upper  Garonne,  prov.  Languedoc.  Pop.  page  30. 
100.  The  level  sarfaoe  which  to  uniformly  charao 
PLAQUEMINES,  par.  North  America,  U.  S.,  terizen  the  whole  of  this  territory  aflbrda  little 
Louisiana,  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  scope  for  variety  in  its  vegetable  productions ; 
near  its  mouth.  Pop.  4489. — Plaqmeminn,  fort,  still  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  oMirked  by  many 
{•ouisiana,  on  the  Mississippi ;  43  m.  below  New  striking  peculiarities.  Diflerent  kinds  of  clov(>r 
Orleans.  and  other  leguminous  plants,  intermixed  with 
PLASSEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Stannington,  grasses,  constituting  the  great  mass  of  the  \egO' 
w.  div.  Castle  ward,  co.  Northumberland.  Fop.  tation,  give  to  the  country  its  verdlant  appear- 
34L  Morpeth  (p.  T.  288).  ance,  and  form  an  inexhaustible  source  ot  no- 
PLASSIA,  tn.  Northern  Hindoostan;  some  triment,  not  only  to  the  deei  and  other  wild 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutuleje.  Lat.  animals  which  are  -abundant,  but  to  the  numer- 
31.  2.  N.  Long.  7&.  38.  b.  ous  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  which  may  he 
PLATA,  La,  United  Protinces  OF,  republic,  seen  grazing  in  all  directions.  The  country  is 
Sooth  America,  an  extensive  r^on,  watered  by  destitute  of  wood,  with  few  exceptions.  Tlie 
the  great  river  La  Plata,  and  which,  under  the  ombo  (pbytolacca  dioica)  sometimes  makes  its 
Spanish  dominioD,  formed  one  of  the  principal  appearance  to  diversify  the  scene,  aiid  relieve 
vioeroyalties.  See  Buenos  Ayrbs,  vol.  li.  lliia  its  monotony.  A  very  remarkable  feature,  occa- 
territory  had  then  annexed  to  it  Upper  Pern  (in-  sioned  by  plants  of  exotic  production,  is  given 
eluding  the  mines  of  Potosi),  but  the  latter  has,  to  the  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  by  two  kinds  of 
by  recent  events,  been  severed  from  La  Plata,  thistle,  well  known  in  Europe,  but  principally 
aad  now  forms  an  independent  republic,  under  the  cardoon  (cynaracardunculus).  The  native 
the  name  of  Bolivia.  The  remaining  territory  country  of  this  plant  is  the  south  of  Euiope  and 
consists  chiefly  of  detached  cities,  with  surround-  north  of  Africa;  but,  the  seeds  having  been  con- 
ing cultivated  tracts,  which  form,  as  it  were,  veyed  to  South  America,  it  has  escaped  into  the 
oases  in  a  vast  expanse  of  uninhabited  plain,  extensive  plain  that  lies  between  Buenos  Ayres 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  form  the  whole  and  the  Andes,  and  has  given  an  extiaordinary 
into  a  republic,  of  which  Buenos  Ayres  shall  be  feature  to  the  country.  **  The  great  plain,  or 
the  capital ;  but  the  prevalence  of  a  strong  pro-  pampas,  of  the  Cordillera,^  says  captam  Head, 
yindal  spirit  has  hitherto  rendered  this  union  *'  is  divided  into  regions  of  different  climate  and 
imperfect  and  precarious.  The  province  of  produce.  The  first  of  these  regions  is  covered 
Paraguay  is  a  very  fine  district,  but  it  has  fallen  for  l&O  miles,  with  clover  and  thistles ;  the  se- 
onder  the  abaolute  dominion  of  a  person  of  the  cond,  which  extends  for  430  miles,  produces  long 
name  of  Francia.  Having  taken  a  degree  at  the  grass ;  the  third  region,  which  reaches  the  base 
uaiversity  of  Cordova,  he  applied  his  knowledge  of  the  Cordillera,  is  a  grove  of  low  trees  and 
of  astronomy  and  physics,  as  well  as  the  instru-  shrubs.  The  second  and  third  of  these  regions 
meats  ooDDected  with  those  sciences,  to  impress  have  nearly  the  same  appearance  throughout 
this  simple  race  with  a  belief  in  his  supernatural  the  year,  for  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  ever- 
powers.  By  these  and  other  arts,  he  rules  them  greens;  and  the  immense  plain  of  grass  only 
with  absolute  sway ;  and  his  first  maxim  is  to  changes  its  colour  from  green  to  brown ;  but  the 
allow  no  person  or  thing  to  come  into  or  go  out  first  region  varies  with  the  four  seasons  of  the 
vf  Paragnav.  year,  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  In  winter 
The  surface  of  La  Plate  consisto  of  a  plain  the  leaves  of  the  thistle  are  large  and  luxuriant, 
the  moat  extensive  and  uniform,  perhaps,  on  the  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  country  has  the 
ic^  of  the  earth,  bounded  only  by  the  eastern  rouj^h  appearance  of  a  turnip-field.  If  by  any 
i»lope  of  the  Andes.  The  Pampas,  w.  from  accident  the  dry  stems  of  the  thistles  chance  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  form  an  uninteresting  level  of  cateh  fire,  the  conflagration  spreads  with  such 
more  than  1000  miles  across.  See  Pampas,  vol.  i v.  rapidity  as  to  destroy  much  agricultural  pro- 
Of  the  rivers,  the  chief  is  that  from  which  the  duce,  and  g^eat  numbers  of  cattle  and  other 
rfgion  derives  its  name  and  character,  and  which  animals,  which  are  unable  to  escape.  In  the 
forms  one  of  the  grandest  features  on  the  globe,  neiglibourhood  of  the  citv  they  are  cut  down  in 
—the  Rio  dc  la  Plata,  which,  in  the  upper  part  large  quantities,  and  sold  for  the  purpose  of 
of  its  course,  is  called  the  Paraguay.  To  Buenos  heating  ovens.  The  curijr,  a  kind  of  pine  (arau- 
Ayres,  which  it  reaches  after  a  course  of  nearly  cana  brasiliensis),  grows  in  large  forests  not  far 
3000  m.,  it  brings  down  a  body  of  water  30  m.  broad,  from  the  rivers  Parana  and  Uraguay.  It  seems 
resembling  an  arm  of  the  sea,  yet  completely  fresh,  to  excel  the  pine  of  the  north,  and  is  equally 
See  Plata,  La,  vol.  iv.  The  attention  of  the  straight.  It  u  said  that  it  has  but  one  very 
inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  lately  been  thick  and  straight  root,  and  that  its  wood  much 
directed  to  the  navigation  of  this  river  and  its  resembles  the  fir ;  but  the  leaves  are  shorter, 
tributaries ;  and  two  pamphlets  on  the  subject  broader,  and  lanceolate  at  the  point.  The 
have  been  published  there.  One,  entitled,  branches  issue  from  the  stem  in  regular  and 
**  Eivayo  sobre  la  Topographia  de  los  Rios  distent  steges,  thev  grow  horizontelly,  and  are 
Pista,  Parana,  Paraguay,"  &c.,  professes  to  be  rather  slender.  The  fruit  is  a  round  cone,  of 
publisl)ied  in  order  to  give  interest  to  suggestions  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  with  scales  that  are 
previovudy  offered  by  the  author  respecting  the  not  so  distinct  as  those  of  the  common  fir,  but 
latrodoction  of  steam  navigation  on  the  river,  when  ripe  they  expand  and  show  the  central 
The  other,  entitled,  **  Infoi me  del  Comisionado  nut,  about  as  large  as  one^s  finger.  The  seeds 
de  la  Sociedad  del  Rio  Vermejo  &  los  Accinois-  are  very  long,  and  the  thickness  of  the  thumb 
tos,"  is  the  report  of  an  officer  who  had  been  at  the  biggest  end  ;  when  roasted,  they  have  a 
commissioned  to  examine  the  Rij  Vermejo  along  flavour  superior  to  diestnuts.  Reeds,  probably*  a 
its  whole  extent.  These  afford  some  interesting  species  of  bamboo,  attein  a  great  t^ze,  as  thick 
Mggestiona  in  regard  to  the  hydrography  of  thin  as  the  thigh,  and  hollow  ;  they  are  very  strong. 
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and  are  important  in  making:,  acaffbtding^  and  traveller's  thirvt.  On  the  woteni  esUcauU  d 
other  useful  articles.  The  Jesuits  employed  the  ^eat  plain  above  nlloded  to,  about  Mea- 
these  reeds,  strengthened  with  bull-hides  out-  doia,  the  veg^etation  be^ns  to  alter,  and  to  par- 
side,  to  make  the  guns  that  they  used  in  war  take  of  that  of  the  mountains,  that  city  hong 
against  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  1752.  situated  at  the  eastern  foot  of  that  vast  range. 

The  famous  Paraguay  tea  (ilex  paraguensis)  One  of  its  most  remarkable  features,  aad  that 
grows  wild  in  all  the  woods,  fringing  the  rivets  which  would  be  least  expected  from  its  ertrs- 
and  streams  which  fall  into  the  Uraguay  and  tropical  latitude,  is  the  number  of  spedei  of 
the  Parana,  as  well  as  those  whose  waters  swell  cactus  found  in  its  vicinity.  Schouw  gives  Lat 
the  current  of  the  Paraguay  from  the  B.,  from  26. 0.  a.  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  cactos  rfr< 
Lat.  24.  30.  N.  Some  of  these  shrubs  are  as  gion.  Vines  were  once  more  extensively  culti- 
large  as  a  good-sized  orange-tree  ;  but  in  those  vated  than  at  present.  Tobacco  is  largely  grows, 
spots  where  the  leaves  are  regularly  gathered,  and  15,000  quintals  per  annum  have  bieen  a- 
they  never  become  more  than  bushes,  because  ported.  Sugar,  mandiocca,  Indian  com,  W 
they  are  cleared  out  every  two  or  three  years,  tatas.  and  other  vegetables  requiring  a  wars 
and  the  foliage  requires  that  interval  of  time  to  climate,  are,  as  may  be  expected,  rMdiiy  cal- 
arrive  at  perfection.    The  plant  is  evergreen,    tivated. 

its  stem  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  with  a      ^  The  agriculhiral  produce  consists  almost  en- 
smooth  white  bark,  and  boughs  that  point  up-    tirely  in  the  vast  herds  of  horses  and  honed- 
wards,  as  those  of  the  laurel,  the  whole  plant    cattle    which   cover   those   boundless   plains, 
presenting  a  thick  and  very  branched  appear-    clothed   with    rich   herbage,  which   constitats 
ance.    The  use  of  this  herb  is  general  in  Para-    the  Pampas.    The  Gaucho,  or  farmer,  has  no 
guay,  and  even  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  Quito.    The    care  in  rearing  or  feeding;  he  has  only  lo  throw 
Spaniards  have  derived  the  custom  from  the    over  them  the  lasso,  or  long  leathern  noose,  •» 
Indiansof  Maracaya,  and  it  is  now  so  universally    kill  or  drive  them  into  Buenos  Ayrea;  andjia 
diffused,  that  the  importation,  which  amounted     the  case  of  horses,  to  break  them  aad  pot  a 
but  to  12,500  quintals  in  1726,  exceeded  50,000    mark  on  them  by  which  they  may  be  known, 
in  1800.    To  drink  this  infusion,  it  is  customary    Beef  can  scarcely  be  said  to  bear  any  pricey 
to  put  a  pinch  of  the  leaves  into  a  cup  or  small    since  a  cow  may  be  had  for  20«.,  and  the  hide  is 
calabash,  called  mat£  (from  which  the  name  of    worth  more  than  half  that  sum.     Wheat  aad 
the  plant,  yerva  mat£,  is  derived),  full  of  very     barley,  for  which  the  soil  is  perfectly  adapted, 
warm  water,  and  to  drink  off  the  fluid  imme-    are  cultivated  to  a  slovenly  way  imnsediateiy 
diately,  by  imbibing  it  through  a  little  tube  or    round  Buenos  Ayres,  the  grain  being  threshed 
sucker,  pierced  with  small  holes  in  the  lower    by  making  cattle  gallop  over  it     Notwithstaad- 
part,  which  only  allow  the  passage  of  the  water    ing  the  encouragement  given  to  agricultare  by 
and  keep  back  the  leaves  that  float  on  the    the  government,  there  was  still  a  neceasi^,  in 
surface.    The  same  herb  serves  three  times,  by     1823,  to  import  70,000  barrels  of  Americaa  floor, 
macerating  it  in   fresh  boiling  water.     Many    The  mines  of  Potosi,  the  richest  in  South  Ame* 
resins  and  gums  are  produced  in  Paraguay;    rica,  may  now  be  considered  as  again  attached  la 
among  them  is  the  well  known  gum  elastic,    Peru.    There  are,  however,  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber,  which  distils  from    and  copper,  from  which  high  expectations  woe 
the  hevea  guilanensis.    Though  applied  to  so    once  formed  in  this  country ;  and  it  was  sop- 
many  purposes  in  Europe,  economical  and  me-    posed  that,  by  the  application  of  Britiah  skill, 
dicinal,  especially  in  rendering  cloth  waterproof,    industry,  and  capital,  they  might  be  rendered 
in  its  native  country  this  gum  is  only  used  to    far  more  productive  than  they  had  ever  beok 
make  balls  for  children  to  play  with,  and  to  gi^e    The  observations  of  captain  Head  and  Mr.  Mien 
light  at  night  in  the  desert.    For  the  latter  they    have  dbpelled  these  nopes.     It  appean  thai 
make  a  round  ball  of  the  resin,  and.  throwing  it    mining,  before  the  revolution,  had  been  pn^ 
into  water,  observe  the  part  that  floats  upwards,    sued  to  excess ;  mines  had  been  worked  which, 
in  which  they  insert  a  burning  match,  which   .in  Cornwall,  would  not  be  thought  worth  work- 
lasts  a  whole  night,  or  till  the  ball  is  entirely     in^.    All  these  poor  mines  are  now  deserted, 
consumed.    Climbing  plants,  commonly  called     l>eing  unable  to  pay  the  high  rate  demanded  by 
ysipos,  are  very  abundant  in  the  woods ;  they     free  labourers  for  such  severe  work,  when  thqr 
climb  and  descend  upon  the  largest  trees,  paM-    are  surrounded  by  the  richest  unoccupied  laao, 
ing  from  one  trunk  to  another,  and  sometimes    and  masters  of  as  many  cattle  as  they  cam  catch, 
entwining  them  so  closely  as  to  form  apparently    Machinery,  supposing  it  were  worth  empioyiog, 
but  one  and  the  selfsame  body.    There  are  also     is  of  very  difficult  application  for  want  of  water 
innumerable  parasitic  air-plants,  which  spring     and  timWr,  and  from  the  vast  extent  of  land- 
up  and  vegetate  on  the  stem  and  branches  of    carriage  by  which  iron  must  be  conveyed.    Hie 
other  trees :  some  are  remarkable  for  the  extra-     English  association,  therefore,  formed' for  work- 
ordinary  form  or  beauty  of  their  blossoms,  and     iug  the  mines  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  after  in- 
others  recommend  themselves  by  their  surpass-    vesting  a  large  capital,  have  judged  it  wiser  to 
ingly  delicious  odour.    At  a  particular  season,    submit  to  the  entire  loss  than  to  proceed  farther. 
the  large  forest  trees    are  adorned  with  the    There  is  scarcely  any  manufacture,  except  that 
yellow  orange  flower  of  some  of  these  species ;    of  ponchos,  or  riding  cloaks,  which  are  nai- 
and  it  is  customary  to  place  them  on   all  the    versally  worn,  and  from  habit  are  made  better 
balconies  at  Buenos  Ayres.    The  plants  usually    than  those  hitherto  supplied  by  the  Manchester 
known   in  the  country  by  the  name  of  pitas,    manufacturers,   who  are    exerting   themselvee, 
cardas,  and  caraguatas  (tillaodsise  and  bromelise,    however,  to  improve  the  fabric  of  this  article, 
perhaps  agave),  grow  in  great  abundance;  some        Tlie  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayrea  is  laige,  com- 
as parasites,  and  some  on  the  ground.    They  all     pared  with  the  population  and  general  weaMi  of 
contain  more  or  less  water,  which   is  perfectly     the  state.    T\)e  country  is  dependent  on  foreign 
clear  and  fresh,  and  often  Korvcs  tu  quench  the    supplies  for  almost  every  article,  both  of        ~ 
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lactnred  goo«lB  and  colonial  produce,  and  even  ter-le-Street,  middle  div.  Chester  ward,  co.  Dur- 
fora  little  grain;  in  return  for  which,  it  gives  ham.  Acres,  1280.  Real  prop.  £2242.  Pop. 
the  refuse  of  its  cattle,  hides,  horns,  hair,  and  149.  Durham  (P.  T.  258). 
tallow.  The  trade  with  Great  Britain  has  in-  PLEASANT,  to.  North  America,  U.  S.,  Fair- 
creased  considerably.  In  1831,  the  declared  field  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1763. — P/«cMa»/,  tn.  Brown 
or  real  value,  of  the  various  articles  of  British  co.rOhio.    Pop.  1917. 

ptodoce  and  manufacture  exported  to  them  was,  PLEASANT  RIVER,  riv.  N.  .America,  U.  S., 
£33&jS70,  little  more  than  half  of  the  exports  to  Maine,  which  runs  into  the  sea.  between  Co- 
Chili.  I>oring  1832,  47  British  ships,  of  the  lumbia  and  Addison.  Lat.  44.  35.  N.  Lon^. 
horthen  of  8884  toos,  entered  Buenos  Ayres.  67.  40.  w. 

Hides  ara  the  great  article  of  export.    A  very  PLEASANT  VALLEY,  vil.  North  America, 

considerable  inland  trade  is  also  carried  on  by  U.  S.,  Clinton,  Duchess  oo.,  New  York ;  7  m.  b. 

enormous  wagons,  which  are  driven  very  rapidly  of  Pioughkeepsie. 

across  the  Pampas  to  Meodoca  and  other  towns  PLEASINGTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  and 

at  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera.  bund.   Blackburn,  co.  pal.   Lancaster.    Acres, 

l^e  Gauchos,  who  inhabit  the  wide  surface  1600.    Real  prop.  £2474.    Pop.  633.    Black-, 

of  the  Pampas,  and  appropriate  the  numberless  burn  (p.  T.  212). 

herds  that  roa^p  over  them,  are  a  very  singular  PLEAUX,  tn.  8.  of  France,  depart.  Cantal, 

race.     Some  travellers  hold  them  as  downright  prov.  Auvergne ;   7  m.  N\^.  of  Aurillac.     Pop. 

savages ;  but  captain  Head  assures  us,  that  they  2600. 

are  ofbes  of  good  birtli,  and  very  estimable  PLEGDEN,  or   Pi.ecueoon,  ham.  England, 

persone.    TheGaucho  is  at  once  the  most  active  par.  Hen ham-on-the- Hill,  hund.  Clavering,  co. 

and  the  most  indolent  of  mortals.     He  will  scour  Essex.      Acres,   1190.      Pop.   160.      Stanstead 

the  ooantry  whole  days  at  full  gallop,  breaking  Mountfitchet  (P.  T.  33).                         ' 

wild  horses,  or  chasing  the  jaguar  or  the  ostrich  ;  PLEIDELSHEIM,  toVirn,  8W.  of  Germany, 

hat  once  alighted  and  seated  on  the  skeleton  of  kingd.  Wirtemberg,  near  Ludwigsburg.     Pup. 

a  horse's  heed,  nothing  can  induce  him  to  move.  1250. 

He  considers  it  a  degradation  to  set  his  foot  to  PLEINE  FOUGERE,  tn.  N\r.  of   France, 

the  ground;  so  that,  notwithstanding  a  general  depart.  Ille  and  Vilaine,  prov.  Brittany;  31  m. 

vigour  almost  preternatural,  the  lowet  limbs  are  Nb£.  of  Rennes.     Pop.  2800. 

weak  and  bent,  and  he  is  incapable  of  walking  PLELAN,  tn.   France,  depart.  Ille  and  Vi- 

to  any  distance.    The  Indians  of  the'Pampas,  a  laine,  prov.  Brittany;    23  m.  8\v.  of  Rennes 

savage    and  terrible  race,  dryren    before  the  Pop.  3100. 

Gauchos,  have  in  no  degree  coalesced  with  them,  PLEMET,  tn.  France,  depart.  Cotes  du  Nord, 

but  continue  in  a  state  of  deadly  and  raging  hos-  prov.  Brittany;  9  m.  s.  of  St.  Brieux.    Pop. 

tility.     They  delight  in  midnight  expedition  and  2400. 

sorpriae.    A  large  body  were  lately  in  a  state  of  PLENEUF,tn.  NW.  France,  depart.  Cotes  du 

regular  war  with  the  colonists,  but  they  have  Nord,  prov.  Brittany;  12  m.  NB.  of  St.  Brieux. 

b^n  defeated,  and  driven  beyond  the  Colorado.  Pop.  1300. 

The  Catholic  religion  prevails  exclusively  in  PLESTIN.  tn.  n\v.  of  France,  depart.  Cotes 

these  states,  as  over  all  South  America;  but  the  do  Nord,  prov.  Brittany;  12  m.  NB.  of  Morlaix. 

splendour  of  the  churches,  and  the  endowments  Pop.  3500. 

of  the  clergy,  appear  to  be  greater  here,  com-  PLETTENBERG,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  West- 
pared  at  least  with  the  means  of  supporting  phalia;  13  m.  88\V.  of  Arensberg.  Pop.  1300. 
them^  than  in  any  other  province.  There  pre-  PLEULE,  or  Taschlidscha,  tn.  European 
vails,  also,  a  particular  laxity  in  the  conduct  of  Turkey,  prov.  Bosnia.  Pop.  3000. 
the  clergy.  The  government  at  Buenos  A^es  PLEUMARTIN,  tn.  France,  depart.  La  Vi- 
has  shown  a  considerable  activity  in  reforming  enne,  prov.  Poitou;  25  m.  NB.  of  Poitiers. 
the  abuses  of  the  church,  having  suppressed  a  Pop.  1 100. 

number  of  convents,  and  at  one  time  prohibited  PLEURTUIT,  tn.  France,  depart.  Ille  and 

any  accessions  to  the  number  of  monks  and  Vilaine,  prov.  Brittany;  28  m.  N\v.  of  Rennes. 

nons ;  but  the  influence  of  these  communities  is  Pop.  1900. 

still  very  strong  in  the  interior  province,  to  which  PLEYBEN,  tn.   France,  depart.   Finisterre 

this  conduct  of  Qoenos  Ayres  has  ratha*  served  prov.  Brittany;  6  m.   NbB.  of  Quimpcr.     Po)'. 

as  a  ground  of  disunion.     Knowledge,  as  in  the  3700. 

other  new  states,  is  encouraged,  by  the  govern-  PLIEDERHAUSEN,  town,  Germany,  kingd. 

meat,  without  having  yet  m^ide  any  very  deep  Wirtemberg,  on  the  Rems,  near  Lurch.      Pup. 

impression  on  the  body  of  the  people.     Several  1300. 

large  schools  have  been   established  on    the  PLOCHINGEN,  tn.  Germiiny,  kingd.  Wir- 

plan  of  mutual  instruction,  and  an  university  has  temberg;  13  m.  bsr.  of  Stutgard.     Pop.  1400. 

even  been  founded,  without  permission  from  the  PLOEN,  tn.  Denmark,  pruv.  Ilolstein;  22  m. 

pope ;    but  it  is   little  more  than  a  classical  Nbw.  of  Lubeck.     Pop.  '2000. 

school.   There  are  three  newspapers,  but  no  lite-  PLOEUC,tn.  France,  depart.  Cotes  du  Nord, 

rary  or  scientific  journals.  pruv.  Brittany  ;  12  m.  N.  of  t^uudeac.  Pop.  I  lUO. 

PLATAMONA,  tn.  European  Turkey,  prov.  PLOMBIERES,  tn.  France,  depart.  Vosges, 

Thessaly,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  at  its  prov.   Lorraine;  14  miles  8.  uf  Lpinal.     Pop. 

entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonica ;  22  m.  N  B.  of  1000. — Plombieret,  tn.  near  the  river  Ouche ;  4  ni. 

I^rissa.   Pop.  2000.  NB.  of  Dijon.     Pop.  1100. 

FLATTEN,  tn.  Austrian  empire,  kingd.  Bo-  PLONSK,tn.  Poland;  3j  m.  NNW.  of  War- 

hemia;  12  m.  NNB.  of  Carlsbad.     Pop.  1350.  saw.     Pop.  1500. 

FLATTEN  HARD,  vil.  Gcfmany,  kingd.  Wif-  PLOUAGAT,  tn.  NW.  of  France,  depart.  Cotes 

temberg,  near  Stiitgard.     Pop.  1100.  du   Nord,    prov.   Brittany;    12    m.   W.  of   St. 

PLAWSWORTlI,  tnshp. England,  par.  Clies-  Brieux.     Pop.  2100. 
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PLOUAY,  tn.  France,  depart  Mc-rbiban. prov.  P01SSONS,to.  Fnuooe^depart. Upper  Marar. 

Brittany,  on  the  Scorf;  12  m.  N.  of  L'Orieot.  prov.  Campai^ney  on  the  Rongeaut ;  4  at.  B8B.of 

Pop.  3700.  Jotnville.    Pop.  1800. 

PLOUBALAY.   tn.    France,    depart.    Cotes  POIX,  tn.    France,   depart.    Somme,    pror. 

du  Nord,  prov.  Brittany ;  32  m.  £.  of  St.  Brieus.  Picardy,  on  the  rir,  Poii;  17  m.  sw.  of  AnueM. 

Pop.  1900.  Pop.  HOO. 

PLOUDALMEZEAU,  tn.  France,  depart.  Fi-  POL,  St..  tn.  France,  depart.  Eartein  Pyie- 

nifterre,  prov.  Brittany;  15  m.  NNW.  of  Brest,  nees,  prov.  RounsiUon,  on  river  Aigle;  24  m.  w. 

Pop.  1700.  of  Perpigrnan.    Pop.  1300. 

PLOUDIRY,  tn.  France,  depart.  Finisterre,  POLAR  REGIONS.    See  an  aoccMsnt  of  the 

prov.  Brittany;  20  m.  NB.  of  Brest.    Pop.  1800.  various  voyages  of  discovery  among  thess  des- 

PLOUESCAT,  tn.  NW.  of    France,  depart,  titute  tracto.  in  the  article  Ambiuoa,   Mom, 

Finisterre,  prov.  Brittany ;  20  m.  MW.  of  Mor-  p.  23,  &c.    At  page  29  in  the  same  article,  is  an 

laiz.    Pop.  2200.  account  of  the  commencement  of  captain  Back's 

PLOUGASTEU  tn.    France,  depart   Finis-  last  voyage  in  the  <<  Terror,"  June,  1836.    Siaea 

terre.  prov.  Brittanv ;  7  m.  E.  of  Brest  Pop.  4000.  these  pages  went  to  press,  aocoonta  have  beoi 

PLOUH A,  tn.  France. depart.  Cotes  du  Nord,  received  of  his  return  in  September  of  die  pr^ 

prov.  Brittany ;  14  m.  NW,  of  St  Brieuz.    Pop.  sent  year  (1837).    The  crew  had  been  lodked  np 

3100.  in  the  ice  from  August,  1836,  till  Aagost,  1837. 

PLOTJZEVEDE,  tn.  France,  depart  Finis-  The  only  human  beings  they  saw  doringtbdr 

terre,  prov.  Brittany;  14  m.  \v.  of Morlaii.  Pop.  entire  voyage  were  four  Esquimaux  Indians.  It 

240n.  appears,  the  vessel  was  encompassed  ^  ice  at 

PLUCK,  village.  Ireland,  par.  of  Aughonun-  the  latter  end  of  August,  1836,  at  whi^  time, 

cheon,  bar.  Kiilmacrenan.  co.   Donegal,  prov.  her  crew  consisted  of  60  souls,  including  ofliceis, 

Ulster.  Pop.  with  par.    Letterkenny  (P.  T.  150).  who  were,  at  various  times,  esposed  to  the  most 

PLUMARTIN,  tn.  France,  depart  La  Vi-  imminent  perils  from  the  constant  coneoasion  of 

enne,  prov.  Poitou.     Pop.  1200.  hii^e  masses  of  ice,  which  were  dashed  against 

PLUME,  tn.  France,  depart  Lot  and  Garonne,  the  vessel  with  tremendous  violence,  threataa- 

prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony ;  12  m.SB.  of  Ne-  ing  either  a  violent  or  sudden  death,  and  in  the 

rac.    Pop.  2700.  event  of  escape  from  this  danger,  to  await  slow 

PLYMOUTH,   tn.  North  America,    U.  S.,  but  certain  destruction  by  the  appalling  means 

Lichfield    co.,  Connecticut;    10   m.  8ft.    from  of  famine  and  cold.    Deprived  of  freih  provi- 

Lichfleld.      Pop.  2064.  —  P/ywumik,  tn.  Che-  sions  or  vegetables  of  pij  kind,  disease  spread 

nango  co.,  New  York ;  7  m.  NW.  from  Norwich,  amongst  them  with  a  rapidity  only  equalled  Iw 

Pop.  1591.  its  virulence:  25  of  tlie  crew  were  togedier  a(- 

PLYMPTON,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Plymouth  flicted  by  the  well  known  scourge  of  that  Ut»> 

CO.,  Massachusetts ;  10  m.  MW.  from  Plymouth,  tude.  scurvy,  to  which  three  of  them  fell  victioai. 

Pop.  920.  The  vessel  la^  in  that  perilous  positiim  for  liMr 

POCK  LEY.  tnshp.  England,  par.  Heimesley,  months,  drifting  to  and  fro  near  Cape  Comfort; 

wapentake  Ryedale.  co.  York,  N.  riding.  Acres,  then  driven  by  the  current  of  ice  along  SouiIk 

3560.    Real  prop.  £1503.     Pop.  217.    Helmes-  ampton  Island  as  far  as  Sea  Horse  Point  off 

ley  rp.  T.  222).  Baffin ;  then  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  tide 

POCKTHORPE,ham.EngUnd,  par.  Naffer-  through   Hudson's  Straits,  by  Charka  Island. 

ton,  wapentake  Dickering,  co.  York,  E.  riding,  along    the    Labrador   coast     On  the   6th  of 

Pop.  with  par.    Great  Driffield  (P.  T.  196).  August  they  passed  Resolution  Island.   From  the 

POCZATEK,  tn.  Austrian  empire,  kingd.  Bo-  20tTi  September  they  lay  surrounded,  eiposed 

hernia;  66  m.  SB.  of  Prague.    Pop.  1800.  to  all  the  horrors  of  the  arctic  climate, with  the 

PODEN, manor,  England,  par.  Church  Honey-  thermometer  40^  below  aero,  until  the  ice  eon- 
bourn,  upper  div.  hund.  Blackenhunt  co.  Wor-  menced  breaking  in  February,  1837.  Ontbe  ISth 
cester.    rop.  with  par.    Evesham  (F.  T.  99).  of  March  a  mountain  of  ice  struck  the  ship  with 

PODENSACftn.  France,  on  the  river  Gironde;  the  utmost  violence,  rending  away  every  inter- 

18  m.  SB.  of  Bourdeaux.    Pop.  1400.  mediate  barrier  without  the  slightest  perceptible 

PODIEBRAD,  town,  Austrian  emp.  kingd.  effort    After  incredible  exertions,  and  tbe  use 

Bohemia,  on  the  Elbe;  31  m.   B.  of  Prague,  of  the  ice-saw,  the  ice  separated  from  her,  and  she 

Pop.  2400.  righted  and  drifted.    A  temporary  rodder  was 

PODMORE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Eccleshall,  fitted  up,  and  she  made  her  pasaage  boBie,aaoH 

N.  div.  hund.  Pirehiil,  co.  Stanord.    Pop.  59.  the  Atlantic.    On  entering  the  harbour  of  Loui|h 

Staflford  (P.T.  141).  Swilly,  the  exhausted  crew  could  scarce  remau 

POHL,  island,   Baltic  sea,  on  the  coast  of  one  moment  longer  at  the  pumps,  tbeir  unre- 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin.    Pop.  1200.  mitting  labour  at  whidi  had  secured  their  safe^. 

POHRLITZ,  or  Poborzblitx,  tn.  Austria,  The  coa^t  guard,  on  being  apprised  of  their  di»- 

prov.  Moravia,  circle  Brunn.    Pop.  1400.  tressing  condition,    immediately    boarded   the 

POILLY,  tn.   France,  depart  Loiret,  prov.  vessel,  and  afforded  timely  relief  to  the  won  oat 

Orleannais ;  40  m.  SbB.  of  Orleans.    Pop.  1 200.  mariners ;  and  her  majesty's  cutter, «  Wickham,'* 

POIN,  tn.  Northern   Hindoostan,    formerly  entering  soon  after,  sent  20  of  her  men  for  the 

the  residence  of  one  of  the  24  rajas,  but  now  same  purpose.    It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that 

\  from  Catman-  these  hsxards  and  privations,  and  the  loss  of  a 


subject  to  Nepaul ;    100  m.  NW.  from  Catman-  these  hsxards  and  privations, 

doo.    Lat.  28. 9.  N.    Long.  83.  30.  B.  considerable  number  of  the  crew,  have  not  been 

POISCHWITZ,   tn.   Prussia,  prov.  Silesia;  attended  by  those  beneficial  results  to  geogra- 

2  m.  from  Jauer.    Pop.  1600.  phical  science,  which  might  have  been  cxpeded 

POISSINE,  tn.  Switxerland,  on  the  arm  of  from  so  costly  a  sacrifice, 
the  Reuss,  which  falls  into  the  lakeof  Neufchatel.  POLAU.or  Polawa,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Mora- 
Here  are  large  cotton  manufactories.  via,  circle  Brui>n.    Pop.  lOOU. 
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POLAUM,  to*  Auftrian  empire,  kingd.   Bo-  feet.    Most  of  the  other  nlands  have  mountaiilt 

henn,  cirde  Buntslau.     Pop.  i  100.  inferior,  but   considerable.     An  exception  is, 

POLCENIGO,  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  Lombardo-  indeed,  formed  by  the  coral  islands,  which  are 

Venetian  kingd.,iieBr  the  soarce  of  the  Livensa ;  merely  a  few  feet  above  sea  level,  and  visible 

23  m.  N.  of  Treviso.    Pop.  3000.  to  the  navigator  onlv  by  the  trees  which  rise  from 

POLCH.or  Pouch,  tn.  Prussia,  pro  v.  Lower  their  flat  surface.    Yhe  higher  islands  are  in- 

Rhine;  17m.w.  of  Coblentz.    Pop.  1200.  dented  by  deep  bays,  and  finely  variegated  by 

POLDOWN,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Applecros8>  streams  descending  from  the  mountains ;   but 

ah.  Rois.    Pop.  with  par.  their  extent  does  not  admit  the  formation  of 

POLESCHOWITZ,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Mo-  rivers  or  lakes  of  any  importance, 
nvis;  6  m.  sw.  of  Hradisch.    Pop.  1500.  The  Polynesian  islands  have  become  the  sub- 

P0L6AR,  tn.  Hungary ;  32  m.  NNW.  of  D^  ject  of  much  recent  investigation,  in  consequence 

hrecsia.    Pop.  4000.  of  the  successful  efforts  which  have  been  made 

POUCZKA,  tn.  Austrian  empire,  kingd.  Bo-  to  introduce  Christianity  and  civilixatiou  among 

hernia;  85  m.  B8B.  of  Prague.    Pop.  2300.  them.    There  is  a  considerable  difference  in 

POLJGNAC,  or  ELsfalss,  tn.  France,  depart,  the  opinions  of  geographers,  as  to  what  are  in- 
Upper  Lotre^rov.  Languedocj  6  m.  N.  of  Le  eluded  under  this  term.  In  general,  however, 
Pay.    Pop.  2000.  the  numerous  islands  which  stud  this  part  of  the 

POLrrz.  seaport,  Prussia,  prov.  Pomenmia ;  Pacific  may  be  divided  into  the  great  groups  of 

Sin.  R.  of  Old  Stettin.    Pop.  1200.  the  Society,  Sandwich,  Marquesas  or  Menaana, 

POUTZ,  tD.  Austrian  erap.  kingd.  Bohemia,  Friendlv,  and  Ladrone  or  Marianne  islands.  Tlie 

OQ  the  borders  of  Silesia ;  25  m.  nnb.  of  Konig-  other  clusters  which  have  been  named  by  navi- 

iograts.    Pop.  1100.  gators,  seem  all  to  be  branches  or  appendag«« 

POLIZZY,  tn.  bland  Sicily,  prov.  Valdi  Mas-  of  these  great   archipelagos.    We   may  add, 

tan:  18  m.  8B.  of  Palermo.     Pop.  4900.  however,  the  rreat   coral   range,  and    a    few 

POLLA,  town,  Italy,  prov.  Principato  Citra,  detached  islands,  that  stand  alone  amid  a  wide 

kiDgd.  Naples ;  4m.8.  of  Congiano.    Pop.  3500.  expanse  of  ocean.    See  a  description  of  each 

K>LLARDS  LANDS,  tnshp.  England,  par.  particular  group  in  the  preceding  volumes  or  in 

of  8t  Andrew  Auckland,  NW.  div.  Darlington  the  Supplement  of  the  present  work, 
ward,  00.  palat.  Durham.  *  Real  prop.  £725.        These  islands  afford  a  verv  varied  vegetation, 

Popi  138.    Bishop  Auckland  (p.  T.  248).  and,  what  most  concerns  both  us  and  the  natives 

POLLE,  to.  Germany,  kingd.  Hanover,  on  of  them,  a  considerable  number  of  highly  useful 

the  Weser;  20  m.  8.  of  Hameln.    Pop.  1000.  plants.    Among  the  esculent  ones  will  especially 

POLNE,  tn.  Austrian   empire,  kmgd.  Bo-  rank  the  bread-fruit  (artocarpus  incisa),  which 

hernia ;  70  m.  B8B.  of  Prague.    Pop.  3800.  is  to  the  natives  of  these  islands  the  principal 

POLO  ISLE,  island,  Eastern  seas,  one  of  the  article  of  diet.     The  low  coral  islands  yield 

Philippines,  off  the  coast  of  Luzon,  or  Loconia,  cocoa-nuts  in  the  greatest  abundance,  whicn  are 

ud  about  Lat.  15.  N. ;  25  m,  in  length,  by  3  m.  called  haari^  and,  after  the  bread-fruit,  may  be 

m  breadth.  considered  the  most  serviceable  fruits.     The 

POLVICA,  vil.  Italy,  kingd.  Naples,  near  yam  is  afforded  by  the  roots  of  dioscorea  alata, 

the  capital.    Pop.  1100.  which  is  cultivated  with  much  care,  though  for 

POLYNESIA,  or  **  Many  Is  lbs,"  is  the  name  that  very  reason  to  no  great  extent.    Taro  is 

which  geographers  have  now  generally  agreed  the  root  of  arum  esculentum,  a  plant  that  forms 

to  give  to  numerous  groups  with  which  a  ereat  the  chief  article  of  cultivation  m  the  Sandwich 

part  of  the  Pacific  ocean  is  studded.     While  and  otho*  Polynesian  islands,  answering  to  these 

the  islands  which  compose  Australasia  are  of  nations  the  double  purpose  of  vegetation  and 

such  magnitude  as  to  approach  the  character  of  bread.    A  kind  of  bread,  chiefly  uMd  on  festive 

GootiBents,  those  of  Polynesia  are  so  small  that  occasions,  is  prepared  from  the  root  of  the  pia 

most  of  them  can  scarcely  aspire  above  the  di-  (tacca  pinnatinda),  which,  though  a  spontaneous 

miautive  appellation  of  islets.    Yet  they  are  so  production  of  the  soil,  is  also  cultivated  in  the 

anmerous,  and  follow  in  such  close  succession,  native  gardens,  by  means  of  which  much  finer 

that  they  may  properly  be  considered  as  a  region  roots  are  obtained.    More  rich  and  sweet  to  the 

of  the  globe  bearing  a  peculiar  aspect  and  cha-  taste  than  the  cocoa-nut  or  bread-fruit,  yet  far 

racter.    The  group  of  Polynesia  extends,  from  less  serviceable  as  food,  is  the  maia  of  the  South 

the  shores  of  Asia  and  Australasia  to  about  Long.  Sea  islands,  by  which  name  they  indiscriminately 

190.  B.,or  for  the  space  of  nearlyl  00°  of  longitude,  call  both  Ae  plantain  and  banana  ^he  musa 

From  M.  to  8.  they  range  between  the  tropics  of  sapientum  and  musa  paradisiaca).    These  are 

Cancer  and  Capricorn  near  50^  of  latitude.  The  indigenous,  though  cultivated ;  their  fruit  is  rich 

islands  rank  witD  the  most  fruitful  and  smiling  re-  and  nutritive.    In  certain  sea^'ons  of  the  year, 

gions  on  the  sarface  of  the  globe.  Their  situation,  when  the  bread-fruit    is    scarce,  the    natives 

^together  between  the  tropics,  and   heated  by  supply  the  deficiency  with  the  fruit  of  the  mape» 

the  rays  of  an  equatorial  sun,  might  have  given  or  rata,  the  native  chestnut  (inocarpus  edulw). 
them  a  parched  soil  and  a  burning  and  pestilen-  This  is  a  tree  of  stately  growth  and  splendid 
tial  dimate.  These  evils  are  averted  by  the  foliage,  rarely  seen  in  hi^  grounds,  but  gene- 
moisture  and  breezes  from  such  an  extent  of  sor-  rally  flourishing  on  the  margin  of  streams,  the 
rooadin^  ocean,  and  b^^  the  interior  mountains,  course  of  which  may  be  frequently  traced  by  the 
vhidi  rise,  in  many  instances,  to  a  very  lofty  unbroken  line  of  native  chestnuts  towering  ahove 
height  Several  of  the  Pol3rne8ian  peaks  ap-  the  humbler  trees.  Besides  the  valuable  escu^ 
proach  the  elevation  of  those  in  the  rreat  con-  lent  plants  mentioned,  there  is  the  sugar-cane, 
tinents.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Nu^nna  Roa  which  grows  spontaneously  in  the  Sandwich 
is  about  16,000  feet,  Mouna  Koah  about  15.000  Islands,  and  perhaps  comes  to  greater  perfection 
l<«t  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  Otaheite,  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The 
Oroeno  rises  to  10.800,  and  Tobronu  to  95U0     native  fruita  of  the  South  Sea  islands  are  deli- 
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eioitt,  and  their  number  has  been  greatl;  in-  continent;  or  they  may  have  been  thiown  op 

created  by  the  addition  of  many  of  the  most  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean  by  tome  violent  con- 

vatuable  tropical  productions.    Oranges,  shad-  vulsion  of  nature.    It  is  evident,  that  the  islands 

docks,  and  limes,  were  originally  introduced  by  with  which  we  are  acquainted  have,  at  one  time 

Captains  Cook,  BUgh,  and  V^couver.    Vines,  or  other^  been  under  water ;  for,  at  the  tops  of 

which  were  cultivated  successfully  by  the  mis-  the  highest  mountains,  coral,  shells,  and  other 

sionaries,  have  been  nearly  destroyed  in  the  marine  substances,  are  found  in  great  abundance, 

native  wars.    Citrons,  tamarinds,  pine-apples.  The  low  coralline  islands,  which,  in  most  cases, 

guavas,  Cape  mulberries,  and  figs,  with  custard  rise  but^  a  few  feet  above  the  sea,  are  gencraOy 

apples  (anona  triloba),  and  coffee-plants,  thrive  small.    The  soil  is  frequently  very  thin,  so  that 

well.    Many  foreign  vegetables  have  been  tried,  but  little  vegetation  is  produced  open  tbes. 

bnt  do  not  answer,  any  more  than  wheat ;  still  Tongatabu,  however,  and  the  Frieodlj  Islands 

pumpkins,    melons,  water-melons,  cucumben,  generally,  may  be  deemed  exceptions ;  the  soil 

cabbages,  and  French  beans,  succeed  tolerably,  there  being  much  deeper.    A.11  the  Society,  and 

The  art  of  preparing  a  spirituous  liquor  from  many  other  islands  in  the  Pacific,  are  sarrounded 

the  saccharine  tiroot  (dracsna  terminalis)  was  by  a  belt  of  coral  rock,  from  two  or  three  to  20 

unhappily  soon  learned,  communicated  from  the  yards  in  width,  and  situated  at  various  distances, 

natives  of  one  group  of  islands  to  another,  and  from  a  few  yards,  to  perhaps  two  miles,  from  the 

all  the  demoralising  and  debasing  effects  of  shore.    Against  this  wonderful  harrier  the  long 

drunkenness  were  proportionably  exhibited.  rolling  waves  of  the  wide  Pacific  are  driven  with 

For  clothing  the  Polynesians  avail  themselves  terrific  violence ;  and,  towering  in  one  vast  sheet 

greatly  of   the  bark    afforded    by  the  morus  of  water  to  an  immense  height  roll  over  tfaeir 

(broussonettia)  papyrifera,  or  paper  mulberry,  foaming  tops  with  a  majestic  power;  and,  burst- 

The  manufacture  of  cloth,  which  is  a  tedious  ing  against  this   rocky  bulwark,    spend    that 

process,  and  the  weaving  of  mats,  which  some-  hiumless  vengeance   upon    its   surface.      The 

times  serve  for  garments  as  well  as  for  bedding,  spray  from  the  breaking  of  these  billows  fre- 

fall  to  the  department  of  the  women.     The  quently  rises  to  so  great  a  height  as  to  present 

inner  bark  is  taken  off  in  a  single  piece,  by  a  a  beautiful    marine   rainbow.      The    received 

longitudinal  incision  from  end  to  end  of  the  opinion  now  is,  that  the  coral  islands  are  fonned  ^ 

trunk ;  it  is  scraped,  spread  out,  rolled,  and  by  little  marine  animals,  called  saxigeoous,  or 

flattened,  and  so  left  to  dry;  the  addition  of  rock-making  polypes.    Mr.  Williams,  howeirer, 

other  pieces  being  sometimes  made,  to  increase  thinks  that  the  rock,  of  which  the   reefs  and 

the  diameter.    The  thickness  of  the  cloth   is  islands  are  composed,  is  not  the  production  of 

various ;  some  being  like  stout  paper,  or  morocco  insects.    He  rather  considers  that  these  struo- 

leather,  and  others  as  fine  and  transparent  as  tures  have  been  produced  by  the  chemical  pie- 

Italian  crape.     The  leaves  of   the  pandanus  cipitation  of  minute  calcareous  particles  by  the 

odoratissima  afford   a  very  large  kind  of  mat,  action  of  the  electric  fluid, 
generally  used  for  laying  on  floors,  sometimes        It  appears,  from  a  careful  observstioD,  that 

20  ^ards  square,  and  b^utifully  fine,  like  the  the  numerous  isles  of  the  Pacific  are  peopled  by 

braid  of  a  Leghorn  bonnet.    Sometimes  they  two  races  of  men,  who,  although   possessing 

are  quite  white,  or  dyed  of  different  colours,  many  characteristics  in  common,  exhibit  norne- 

and  finished  with  a  rich  fringe  at  the  end.    The  rous  traces  of  a  distinct  origin.    This  is  evidcst 

sandal  wood  of  the  South  Sea  islands  is  consi-  in  their  physical  conformation,  colour,  siid  lao- 

dered  by  Captain  Beechey  to  be  the  same  as  guage.    Hie  one  race  is  allied  to  the  negro, 

that  of  the  East  Indies  (santalum  album),  but  having  a   Herculean   frame,  black   skin,    and 

the  specimens  brought  home  by  the  naturalists  woolly,  or  rather  crisped  hair ;  while  the  hair  of 

of  that  expedition  prove  it  to  be  the  santalum  the  other  is  bright,  lank,  and  glossy,  the  akin  of 

freycinetianum  of  Gaudichand,  in  Freycinefs  light  copper  colour,  and  the  countenance  nsem- 

voyage.    The  sandal-wood,  it  is  known,  requires  bling  that  of  the  Mala^.    The  latter  inhabit 

many  years  to  arrive   at  a  fit  state    for  the  Eastern  Polynesia,  which  includes  the  Sandwich, 

market,  and,  its  cultivation  not  having  been  the  Marquesan,  the  Panmotu,  the  Tahitian  and 

attended  to,  the  wood  is  becoming  scarce.  Society,  the  Austral,  the  Hervey,  the  Navigntofs*, 

Mr.  Williams,  the  intelligent  missionary  to  and  tf^e  Friendly  Islands,  and  all  the  smaller 

the  South  Sea  islands,  whose  recently  published  islands  in  their  respective  vicinities  ;  while  the 

narrative  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  geography  former  race,  which  may  be  designated  the  Polj- 

of  this  part  of  the  world,  has  introduced  some  nesian  negro,  is  found  from  the  Fijis  to  the  coast 

important  observations  on  the  formation  of  the  of  New  Holland,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distiDc- 

islands  and  the  origin  of  the  inhabitants,  which  tion,  has  been  called  Western  Polynesia.    It  will 

are  highly  deserving  of  notice.     In  the  moun-  appear,  then,  that  the  natives  on  the  eastern 

tainous  class  of  islands  there  are  evident  traces  part  of   New   Holland,   and  the  intertropical 

of  volcanic  eruption.    In  many  of  them  the  rocks  islands  within  30  degrees  b.  of  it,  differ  esaeii- 

are  composed  of  a  fine-grained  black  basalt,  of  tially  from  the  copper-coloured  inhabitants  of 

which  the  natives  make  their  penos,  or  pounders,  the  other  islands.    There  is,  indeed,  in  most  of 


to  beat  their  bread-fruit  into  a  paste,  and  of  the  islands,  a  partial  intermixture  of  these 

which  also  they  made  their  hatchets  prior  to  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  clearly  exhibits 

the  introduction  of  iron  tools.     In  others  pu-  this  distinction.    The  amper-coloured  Polrne- 

mice-stone  is  found,  and  stones  of  varied  appear-  siahs,    in   their    physical    conformation^    laeir 

ance,  which  have  evidently  undergone  the  action  general  character,  and  their  Malay  countenance, 

of  fire.    Immense  masses,  also,  of  conglomerated  furnish,  in  Mr.  Williams's  ojpinion,  indubitable 

rubble    are  frequently  met  with.      But  it   is  evidence  of  their  Asiatic  origin.     But  to  these 

doubtful  whether  these  islands  owe  their  exist-  proofs  must  be  added  the  near  aflinity  betwtey 

ence  entirely  to  volcanic  agency  or  otherwise,  the  caste  of  India  and  the  tabu  of  the  South 

Some  of  them  may  be  fragments  of  a  submerged  Sea  isles ;  the  similarity  of  the  opinions  whicii 
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prerailed  respecting  women,  and  the  treatment  grammatical  principles.     The  governments  of 

tliey  received  in  Polynesia  and  Bengal,  more  the  various  islands  present  many  points  of  re- 

especially  the  common  practice  of  forbidding  semblance,  but  almost  every  group  has  some 

tbem  to  eat  certain  kinds  of  food,  or  to  partake  peculiarities.      At  Tongatabu,  the  chiefs    are 

of  any  it  the  presence  of  the  men  ;  their  in-  elected  and  their  power  limited ;  while,  at  the 

haman  conduct  to  the  sick ;  the  immolation  of  sarroonding  islands,  they  are  hereditary  and 

the  wives  at  the  funeral  of  their  husbands ;  and  despotic.    At  the  Samoas  every  settlement  is  a 

a  great  number  of  games  and  usages.  little  independent  state,  governed   by  its  own 

The  origin  of  the  Polynesian  negroes  is  not  so  chief  or  chiefs,  who  did  not  appear  to  possess 

essily  ascertained  ;  Mr.  Williams  suggests,  that  very  extensive  authoritv. 

the  negro  race  inhabited  the  whole  of  these        In  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  Pol3rne8ians, 
islands  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Malay  Poly-  the  objects  worshipped  by  them  were  of*  three 
Besians ;   that  the  latter,  being  a  fierce  and  kinds — their  deified  ancestors,  their  idols,  and 
treacberoas  people,  succeeded  in  conquering  And  their  etus.    Many  of  their  ancestors  were  deified 
eitirpating  uiem  from  the  smaller  islands  and  for  conferring  supposed  benefits  upon  mankind, 
eroups,  but  were  unable  to  effect  this  in  the  It  was  believed,  for  example,  that  the  world  was 
Isrger  ones ;  and  that,  consequently,  th^  were  formerly  in  darkness,  but  that  one  of  their  pro- 
left  in  quiet  possession  of  the  islands  which  genitors,  by  a  most  absurd  process,  created  the 
their  posterity  still  inhabit.    The  physical  dif-  son,  moon,  and  stars ;  for  this  he  was  wor- 
ference  between  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  cop-  shipped,  until  the  light  of  Christianity  dawned 
per-Goloured  Polvnesians  is  considerable ;    but  upon  them,  and  revealed  the  Maker  of   all 
viewed  collectively,  they  are  amongst  the  finest  thin^.    The  idols  which  were  regarded  with 
tpecimens  of  the  human  family.    The  men  are  religious  veneration,  were  different  in  almost 
strong  and  tall,  being  frequently  upwards  of  six  every  inland  and  district.    The  god-makers  did 
feet  high,  with  limbs  firm  and  muscular,  but  not  not  appear  to  have  followed  any  pattern,  but 
heavy  and  clumsy.    Indeed  the  form  of  many  of  were  left  to  display  their  folly  according  to  their  • 
them  exhibits  all  that  is  perfect  in  proportion,  own   fancy.    Tne  worship  presented  to  these 
and  exquisite  in  symmetry.    This  is  especially  deities  consisted  in  prayers,  incantations,  and 
the  case  with  the  chieb,  and  more  remarkably  offerings  of  pigs,   fish,  vegetable  food,  native 
so  with  those  of  Tongatabu  and  the  Friendly  cloth,  canoes,  and  other  valuable  property.    To 
Islands,  whose  form  and  bearing  are  as  stately  these  must  be  added  human  sacrifices,  which,  at 
as  their  movements  are  natural  and  free.    The  some  of  the  islands,  were  fearfully  common, 
women  are  inferior  to  the  men ;  but  yet  they  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  know,  that  these 
often  present  the  most  elegant  models  of  the  very  people,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  were  addicted 
haman  firure.    Both  the  men  and  women  are  to  alt  these  horrid  practices,  now  sit  by  choo- 
dlstinguisned  by  vivacity,  and  their  movements  sands  in  places  of  Christian  worship,  erected  by 
by  extraordinary  quickness  and  ease.    In  regard  themselves,  clothed,  and  in  their  right  minds, 
to  their  intellectual  capacities,  it  is  clear  that  and  listen  with  intense  interest  to  the  truths  of 
they  possess  considerable  wit,  ingenuity,  quick-  the  gospel.     But  apart  entirely  from  the  value 
ness  of  perception,  a  tenacious  memory,  a  thirst  of  Christianity,   ''  no  enlightened  statesman," 
for  knowledge,  when  its  value  is  perceived,  a  Mr.  Williams  remarks,  "  can   regard   labours 
clear  discernment  and  hish  appreciation  of  the  which  secure  such  results  as  those  I  have  enu- 
useful ;  readiness  in  acquiring  new  and  valuable  merated,  with  indifference :  for  new  havens  ar? 
arts ;  great  {Precision  and  force  in  the  expression  found  at  the  antipodes  for  our  fleets ;  new  chan- 
of  their  thoughts,  and  occasional  bursts  of  elo-  nets  are  opened  for  our  commerce ;  and   the 
qnence  of  a  high  order.    Their  proverbs  and  friends  of  our  country  are  everywhere  multiplied, 
limiles,  generally  drawn  from  familiar  objects.  To  the  philosopher,  too,  such  exertions  present 
are  often  very  striking  and  appropriate.    Thei^  their  claim  :  for  new  fields  of  discovery  have 
ingenuity  is  aisplayed  in  the  fabrication  of  their  been  opened,  new  regions  explored,  and  wilds, 
cloth,  the  exquisite  carving  of  their  weapons,  previously  inaccessible  to  the  traveller,  pene- 
aod  the  construction  of  their  canoes,  houses,  trated  by  the  missionary.    In  addition  to  this, 
fishing  apparatus,  &c.    In  eloquence  they  excel ;  languages  before  unknown  have  been  mastered 
Mr.  Williams  expresses  himself  to  have  been  so  and  reduced  to  a  system  ;  man  has  been  p]^e- 
vronght  upon  by  their  addresses,  as  to  forget  sented  under  circumstances  the  most  peculiar 
where  he  was,  and  in  what  he  was  engaged.  and  interesting;  and  new  facts  have  been  added 

The  language  of  the  Polynesian  negroes  differs  to  his  natural  and  moral  history." 
from  the  dialects  of  Eastern  Polynesia  in  one        POLZIN,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  romerania;  50  m. 

remarkable  feature,  which  is,  that  in  the  former,  enb.  of  Stargard.    Pop.  1700. 
many  of  the  words  and  syllables  terminate  with         POMARD,  vil.  France,  depart.  Ain,   prov, 

a  consonant,  whereas,  in  the  latter,  both  the  one  Burgundy,  on  the  river  Vendenne;  2  m.  6W.  of 

and  the  other  invariably  end  with  a  vowel.    In  Beaune.    Pop.  1100. 

thb  language  there  are  eight  dialects.     The        POMAREs,  tn.  France,  depart.  Landes,  prov. 

pronouns  in  seven  of  the  dialects  are  the  same ;  Guyenne  and  Gascony ;  15  m.^su*.  of  St.  Sever, 

but  in  that  of  Tongatabu  they  differ  materially  Pop.  1500. 

from  the  others,  and  bear  a  greater  affinity  to        POMBEIRO,  tn.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira,  to 

the  Fiji.    That  a  language  spoken  by  savages  the  NB.  of  Coimbra.    Pop.  17U0. 
should  be  supposed  to  be  defective  in  many        POMCHARTRAJN,    lake.   North  America, 

respects,  could  not  create  surprise  ;  but  the  fact  U.  S.,  Louisiana  ;  about  35  m.  long  from  B.  to 

is»  contrary  to  all  that  might  have  been  antici-  W.,  and  25  ro.  broad,  and  generally  12  to  20 

pated,  that  the  Polynesian  dialects  are  remark-  feet  deep.    It  communicates  with  Lake  Borgne 

ably  rich,  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  phraseology,  on  the  SB. 

abound  in  terms  of  peculiar  nicety,  and  are        P#MFRET,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Chatauque 

spoken  with  strict  conformity  to  the  most  precise  co.,  New  York,  on  Lake  Erie.    Pop.  3386. 
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PONCIN,  to.  B.  of  France,  depart.  Ain,  prov.  Nord,  on  the  Trievx ;  9  m.  KW.  of  Sc  Brieob 

Burj^undy,  oo  the  river  Ain ;  13  m.  SB.  of  Bourg.  Pop.  1 100. 

Pop.  2700.  PONT  ST.  MAIXENCS,  tn.  Franoe,  deptit 

PONDY  ISLE,  Uland,  Eastern  Seas,  lyings  off  Oise,  prov.  Isle  de  France;  24  m.  Bbs.  of  Beu- 

the  northern  point  of  Madura  Island,  about  3  m.  vais.     Pop.  2900. 

in  circumfereoce,  producing  rice,  and  abounding  PONT  ST.  VINCENT,  tn.  France,  on  the 

with  bullocks,  sheep>  and  poultry.    On  this  spot  Moselle ;  9  m.  sw.  of  NancT.    Pop.  1100. 

the  best  breed  of  horses  in  the  Eastern  islands  PONT    SUR   SEINE,    tn.  France,   depsrt. 

is  to  be  found.  Aube,  prov.  Champagne;  28  m.  NW.  of  Tiuya. 

PONFERRADA,  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Leon ;  23  m.  Pop.  1000. 

W.  of  Astorga.    Pop.  2200.  PONT  SUR  SAMBRE,  tn.  France,  depsrt. 

PONT  AC,  tn.  France,  depart.  Lower  Pyre-  North,  prov.  French  Flanders;  35  m.  sb.  of 

nees,  prov.  Beam  ;  15  m.  SB.  of  Pftu.     Pop.  Douay.    Pop.  1000. 

2300.  PONT  SUR  YONNE,  tn.  France,  on  the 

PONTAILLIER,  town,  France,  depart.  Cote  river  Yonne ;  30  m.  NbW.  of  Auxerre.  Pdp.  14N. 

d'Or,  prov.  Burgundy ;  20  m.  B.  of  Dijon.    Pop.  PONT  VALLAIN,  tn.  France,  derart.  Ssrthe, 

1200.  prov.  Maine;  9  m.  s.  of  Le  Mans.    Pop.  I  TOO. 

PONTAUMUR  LANDOGNE,  town,  Central  PONZONE,  tn.  Italy,  kingd.  Sardinia,  docby 

France,  depart.  Puy  de  Dome,  prov.  Auvergne ;  Montferrat ;  20  m.  WNW.  of  Cenoa.     Pop.  2210, 

20  m.  WNW.  of  Clermont    Pop.  1200.  POOL,  Nkthbr,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Eait- 

PONTCHARRA,  tn.  France,  depart.  Isere,  ham,  hund.  Wirrall,  oo.  palat.  of  Cheater.  Acra, 

prov.  Dauphiny;  12  m.  SB.  of  Chamberry.    Pop.  280.    Real  prop.  £602.  Pop.  19.  Chester  (P.  T. 

2800.  183). 

PONTCHARTRAIN,  tn.  France ;  9  m.  w.  of  POOL,  Ovaa,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Eastfassi, 

Venailles.    Pop.  1300.  hund.  Wirrall,  co.  palat.  of  Chester.    Acres, 450. 

PONT  CHATEAU,  tn.  France,  depart  Loire  Real  prop.  £508.    Pop.  93.    Chester  (P.  T.  183). 

Inferieure,  prov.  Brittany ;  28  m.  NW.  of  Nantes.  POOLE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Acton,  haad. 

Pop.  2700.  Nantwich,  co.  palst  of  Chester.     Acres,  79i. 

PONT  DE  BEAU  VOISIN,  tn.  France,  de-  Real  prop.  £1243.    Pop.  188.    Nantwich  (P.T. 

part.  Isere,  prov.  Dauphiny;  45  ro.  B.  of  Lyons.  164). 

Pop.  1100.  POOLE,  tnshp.  England,  par.   Brothertoi, 

PONT  DE  L*AIN,  tn.  France,  dewt  Ain,  partly  in  lib.  St  Peter  of  York,  and  partlr  in 

prov.  Burgundy ;  12  m.  SbB.  of  Bourg.  Pop.  1200.  lower  div.  wapentake  Barkston  Ash,  oa  York, 

PONT  DE  L'ARCHE,  tn.  France,  on  the  W.  riding.    Real  prop.  £1329.  Pop.  315.  P6a- 

Seine ;  12  m.  s.  of  Rouen.    Pop.  1500.  tefract  (P.  T.  177). 

PONT  DE  LIMA,  tn.  Portugal,  prov.  Entre  POOLOO  YOON,  large  island,  HindoosUa, 

Douro  e  Minho,  on  the  Lima ;  41  m.  n.  of  in  the  British  district  of  Martaban,  formed  bj 

Oporto.    Pop.  2000.  two  branches  of  the  Martaban  river,  20  m.  loa| 

PONT  DE  MONTY ERT,  tn.  France,  depart  bv  5  broad,  and  the  most  populous  part  of  the 

Loxere,  prov.  Languedoc ;  9  m.  BbN.  of  Florae.  Bfartaban   province.    It  is  very  prodoctiTe  of 

Pop.  1300.  rice,  for  the  cultivation  of  which  it  is   veil 

PONT  DE  SORGUES,  tn.  France,  depart,  adapted. 

Vaucluse,  prov.  Comtat  d' Avignon,  on  the  river  FOOLTANTON,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Old  Lace, 

Sorgues ;  6  m.  NB.  of  Avignon.    Pop.  1300.  dist  Rhyns,  sh.  Wigton.    Pop.  with  par.    Glea- 

roNT  DE  VEYLE,  tn.  France,  depart  Ain,  luce  (p.  T.  114). 

prov.  Burgundy ;  6  m.  8B.  of  Macon.    Pop.  1400.  PCK)N AK A,  tn.  Hindoostan,  dtst  BooCaa ;  17 

PO NTEFR ACT  PARK,  atra-paiocbial  dist,  m.  MB.  from  Tassisudou.  Lat  27.  68.  N.   Losg. 

England,  upper  div.,  wapentake  Osgoldcross,  89.  54.  B. 

CO.  York,  W.  riding.    Acres,  1300.    Real  prop.  POORNA  RIVER,  river,  Hindoostan,  pnr. 

£1975.    Pop.  51.    Pontefract  (P.  T.  177).  Deccan,  which  has  its  source  among  the  Injariy 

PONT   EN    ROYONS,  tn.  France,  depart  hills,  from  whence  it  flows  w.  through  the  pror. 

Isere,  prov,  Dauphiny ;  22  m.  8W.  of  Grenoble,  of  Berar  until  it  falls  into  the  Toptee  about  29 

Pop.  1300.  m.  below  Boorhanpoor. 

«^    PONTE  STURA,  tn.  Sardinia,  duchv  Mont-  POORTON,  South,  tithing,  Enriandfpar.siMl 

ferrat;  7  m.  WbN.  of  Casale.    Pop.  1400.  lib.  Pooratock,  Bridport  div.  co.  Dorset    Pbfw 

PONTE-VEDRA.  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Galicia ;  14  with  par.    Bridport  (P.  T.  135> 

m.  N.  of  Vigo.     Pop.  2000.     Lat  42.  34.  N.  POOSA  SAOLEE,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Be- 

Lone.  8. 14.  W.  japoor ;  73  m.  asB.  from  Poena.    Lat  17.  32.  K. 

PONT  FARCY,  tn.  France,  depart  Calvados,  Long.  74.  30.  B. 

prov.  Normandy  ■  34  m.  aw.  of  Caen.  Pop.  1000.  POOSH  AW,  lake,  North  America.  U. S.,  Ilai- 

PONT  GIBAUT,  vil.  France,  depart  Puy  de  cock  co.,  Maine;  it  is  9  m.  long,  and  4  broad. 

Dome,  prov.  Auvergne ;  12  m.  WbN.  of  Clermont  POOSH KUR,  tn.  and  place  of  pilgrimage^ 

Pop.  700.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Ajmeer ;  4  m.  w.  from  tbe 

PONT  GOUIN,  tn.  France,  on  the  Eore;  17  city  of  that  name.    The  town  stands  on  (be 

m.  w.  of  Chartres.    Pop.  1400.  nhore  of  a  romantic  lake,  from  which  the  assie 

PONTIN,  tn.  France,  depart.  Ain,  prov.  Bur-  is  derived, 

gundy,  on  the  Ain.    Pop.  1200.  POOTE    DES    NIDS,'  tn.    France,   depart. 

PONT  LE  VO YEl,  tn.  France,  near  the  Loire ;  Mayeone,  prov.  Maine ;  26  m.  NB.  of  Majnse. 

15  m.  B.  of  Amboise.    Pop.  1200.  Pop.  2800. 

PONTORSON,tn.  France, depart  La  Manche,  POPACHTON,  river.  North  America,  U.  &» 

?rov.  Normandy ;  12  m.  sw.  of  Avranches.  Pop.  on  the  higher  confluents  of  Delaware  river;  it 

300.  rises  in  ureene  oo..  New  York,  and  flows  ink' 

PONTRIEUX,  tn.  France,  depart  Cotes  da  Delaware  cu. 
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POPE,  CO.  N.  America,  U.S.,  UKdow, bounded  ebb  to  about  21  feet  at  full  tide.  The  harbour 
Si.  and  a.  by  Ohio  river,  w.  by  Johnson,  and  w.  it  perfectly  safe,  eicept  during  hurricanes,  which 
and  NR.bT  Gallatin.  Length,  SO  m.;  width,  20  m.  may  be  expected  from  August  to  November. 
^f^SS'A'rPDSir*?*  Golconda.  The  commerce  of  Port  au- Prince  is  carried  on 

POPOCATEPErrU  rolcanic  mountain.  North  by  wious  classes  of  persons.  The  imports  from 
America,  repub.  Mexico,  prov.  Poebla,  rising    Europe  and  America  are  principally  consigned 

^^£li/rfcV^^*f"]^iJ*-^  .n        .      ?  European  and  North  Ameri^  commiMion 

POPO  ISLE,  island,  Eastern  seas;  50  m.  m  houses,  besides  a  few  Haytiao  establishments, 
ctrcomference,  and  situated  about  the  190th  de-  All  the  ordinary  tradesmen,  such  as  tailors  and 
gree  oi  B.  Long.  The  two  clusters  of  islands,  shoemakers,  and  even  a  water-proof  hat  manu- 
named  Bo  and  Popolo,  lie  nearly  in  the  same  factnrer,  are  to  be  found  at  Port^u-Prince. 
parallel  of  latitude.  They  are  inhabited,  and  Here  are  several  bookseller's  shops,  the  books 
affocd  a  supply  of  cocoa-uuts,  salt,  and  dried    are  generally  elementary.    The   apothecaries' 

*"5lU«.«,         «    1  J  ^    .^     «,  "^^P" "®  Domerons.    There  are  also  some  tan- 

POPPI,  tn.  Italy,  grand  duchy  Tuscanj,  on    nenes. 

theAroo;25m.B8R  uf  Florence.    Pop.  1800.  PORTCA8SEGG,   ham.    England,    par.  St. 

PORCHAIRE,  St.  tn.  France,  depart.  Lower  Arvatfs,  partly  in  hund.  of  Caldicot,  upper  div., 
Chaiente,  prov.  Saintonge  aud  Angoumois.  Pop.  and  partly  in  that  of  Ragland,  co.  Monmouth! 
^^^^^^^^,^  «  .  Acres,  120.    Pop.  21.    Chepstow  (p.  T.  136). 

PORDENONE,  or  Portkhaa,  to.  Austrian        PORTEASY,  viUage,  Scotland,    par.  Rath- 
Italy,  Lombardo-Venetian  kmgd.;  24  m.  wsw.  ven,  sh.  of   Banff.     Pop.  with    par.     Cullen 
of  Udina.    Pop.  1800.    It  carries  on  a  trade  (p.  t.  170). 
in  wine  raised  in  the  neighbourhood.  PORT  ESSINGTON,  a  port  and  territory  of 

PORENTRUI,orBRLKDiiUT,ta.Switserland,     North  Australia,  situated  on  the  north  side  of 

canton  Berne ;  62  m.  rbb.  of  Bale.    Pop.  2100.  the  Cohourg  Peninsula,  which  projects  vvw. 

PORETSCHJE,  to.  European   Russia,  gov.  from  the  mainland,  and  extends  in  that  direo- 

Smolensko,  on  river  Kasolia;  40  ro.  NNW.  of  tion  about  50  geographical  miles.    According  to 

Sflu>leDsko.    Pop.  2300.    It  has  a  pretty  active  the  recent  survey  of  major  Campbell,  formerly 

trade,  being  the  entrepot  of  the  trade  between  commandant  of  Melville  Island,  the  port  is  in 

Riga  and  Smolensko.  11.  6.  a.  latitude,  and  132. 12.  r.  longitude.    It 

PORNIC.  seaport,  France,  depart  Loire  In-  was  also  examined  by  captohi  King  in  1818,  and 

ferieure,  prov.  Brittany ;  27  m.  Wbs.  of  Nantes,  named  by  him  after  vice-admiral  sir  William 

Poa  1000.    It  b  sitnated  on  the  sea-coast.  Essington.    The  approach  to  Port  Essington  is 

PORO   ISLE,  island,  Eastern  seas,  named  perfectly  open  and  unobstructed  by  any  danger 

dho  Pulo  Sepora,  or  Island  of  Good  Fortone;  whatever;  at  its  entrance  it  is  seven  miles  wide^ 

offthenw.  coast  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  NW.  between  Point  Smith  on  the   east    side,  and 

of  thePbggy  isles,  and  inhabited  by  the  same  Vashon  Head  on  the  west:  the  general  direc- 

taoe.    In  length  it  is  33  m.,  by  8  the  average  tion  of  the  port,  which  extends  between  17  and 

liT^^th.  18  miles,  is  SSB.  ^  r.,  having  a  depth  of  water 

PORQUIER,  St.,  to.  France*  depart  Upper  throughout  of  nine,  twdve,  and  five  fathoms; 

Garonne,  prov.  Laoguedoc;  30  m.  NW,  of  Tou-  its  average  breadth  is  live  miles,  and  at  the 

Wuse.    Pop.  1300.   Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  the  southern  end  it  forms  three  spacious  harbours, 

noghbourbood.  each  of  them  extending  inwards  three  miles, 

PORRERA8,  tn.  in  the  island  of  Majorca,  with  a  width  of  about  two;  the  depth  of  water- 

with  a  population  of  1600.  being  five  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  stiff  mud 

PORTACHLOE,  or  Portvchlok,  vil.  Ire-  and  sand.    These  harbours  are  sheltered  from 

land,  par.  Killcommon,  bar.  Ennis,  oo.  Mayo,  every  wind,  and  would  affbrd  excellent  and  se^ 

prov.  Connaught    Pop.  with  par.    Crossmalina  cure  anchorage  for  vessels  of  every  description, 

(P.  T.  192).  being  perfectly  free  from  hidden  danger ;  indeed, 

PORT-ALLAN,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Sorbie,sh.  the  whole  port  is  a  secure  place  of  anchorage 

If^rton.     Pop.  with  par.  for  vessels  of  any  sixe,  and  forms  altogether  one 

PORT-ASK  A IG,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Killarrow,  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.    There  is 

or  Bowmore,  island  Islay,sh.  Argyll.   Pop.  with  no  harbour  yet  known  (Port  Jackson  excepted) 

pv-  to*  be  compared  to  it  in  the  whole  extent  of 

PORT.AU-PRINCE,thecapital  of  the  island  Australia,  and  it  may  be  entered  in  safety,  as 

of  Hayti,  or    St  Domingo.     Lat  18.  38.  N.  well  during  the  night  as  by  day.    It  may  be 

Long.  72.  27.  W.    Population    variously    esti-  ali«o  approached  at  all  seasons;   would  he  a 

usted,  probably  from  18,000  to  20,000.    See  convenient  place  of  call  for  vessels  proceeding 

DoxDioo,  St.    This  town  is  situated  on  ihe  w.  from  Sidney,  through  Torres'  Strai^  to  Java, 

eoast  of  the  island,  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  and  Singapore,  and  India ;  and,  from  its  contiguity 

deep  gulf.    It  was  founded  in  1749;  since  which  to  Timor,  New  Guinea,  Celebes,  and  the  other 

time,  with  few  intervals,  it  has  been  the  capital  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  it  b  accessible 

of  French  St  Domingo^  as  it  is  now  of  the  en-  to  the  Malay  and  Bugis'  trading  proas,  as  also 

tire  island.   It  is  partially  fortified ;  the  harbour  the  junks  from  China,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 

faemg  protected  by  a  battery  on  a  small  island  gular  monsoons,  which  extend  many  degrees  to 

at  a  Kttle  distance  from  the  shore.    The  country  the  southward  of  Port  Essington. 
found  is  low  and  marshy ;  aud  the  heat  in  the       The  shores  of  this  harbour  present  a  pleasing 

rammer  months  being  excessive,  the  climate  is  variety  of  little  bays  and  sandy  beaches,  alter- 

thni  exceedingly  unhealthy.    The  buildings  are  nating  with  bold  cliffs  and  steep  clay  banks, 

principally  of  wood,  and  seldom  exceed  two  The  vegetation  around  the  port  is  abundant 

rtoties  in  height    The  entrance  to  the  harbour  and  very  luxuriant    The  forest  land  is  clear  of 

itbetween  White  Island  and  the  southern  shore,  underwood ;  the  luwer  grounds  and  hollows  pro- 

The  depth  of  water  varies  from  about  18  feet  at  duce  good  grass,  even  in  the  middle  of  th<i  dry 
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^eftflOD ;  and  wide  spreadiog  shrubs  and  flowers  least  aJBnttj  in  language.    The  dialect  ol  diii 

are  there  numerous.    Tlie  land  animals  and  partoftlie  coast  is  by  no  means  inharmoaiow; 

birds  are  kangaroos,  bandicoutSyigfuanas,pig^ns,  there  is  an  evident  diflferenoe  in  pfooandaliga 

quails,  curlews,  native  companions,  wild  geese,  between  the  different  classes, 

ducks,  and   swamp    pheasants;    besides  great  PORTGATE,  tndip.  England,  par.  St  Joha 

varieties  of  paroquets,  cockatoos,  hawks,  herons,  Lee,  s.  div.  Tindale  ward,  co.  Nortbomberiaad. 

cranes,  and  gulls.    The  fishiog-hawks  were  esr  Pop.  29.    Hexham  (p.  T.  278). 

tremely  audacious;  and  frequently  would  dart  PORT  GO W£R,  bay,  Scotland, on  the  aw. of 

down,  and  invariably  carry  off  a  fish  that  had  the  promontory  called  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  sh. 

been  caught.  Port  Esstngton  is  well  stored  with  Sutherland. 

Ssh ;  and  from  the  numerous  extensive  beaches  PORTINGTON,   tnshp*  England,  par.  Es- 

around  it,  there  is  ^reat  facility  in  procuring  trington,  wapentake  Howdenshiie;,  oo.  lorkiE. 

abundant  supplies  with  the  seine.    The  Malay  riding.    Acres,  1490.    Real  prop.  £1660.    Pop. 

fishermen  also  catch  very  fine  fish  with  a  coarse  (with  Cavile)  160.    Howden  (P.  T.  180). 

pearl-sheil  hook  and  line.    Amongst  the  fish  PORTINLECH. station, Scotland3piir.Crakli, 

are  mullet,  cavallos,  bream,  gar*fish,  flounders,  sh.  Sutherland.    Pop.  with    par.     Edinbsigh, 

whitings,  a  kind  of  pike,  white  mackerel,  sting-  205  m. 

ray,  a  fish  resembling  a  herring,  but  14  or  16  PORT    KESSOCK,   seaport,  Scotland,  par. 

inches  long,  skipjacks,  old  wives,  and  several  Kirkmaiden,  sh.  Wigton.    Pop.  with  par. 

others.    Of  shell-fish  there   are  the   common  PORT-KINTRA«    fishing  station,  Seotlaad, 

oyster  and  the  large  mother  of  pearl  shell  par.   Killvieuen,    sh.  Argyll.     Pop.  with  psr. 

oyster,   green    turtle,   spotted    crabs,   oysteis,  Achnacraig  (p.  T.  364). 

cockles,  crayfish,   cowries,  and   various  other  PORTLAND,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Cbati»* 

small  shell-fish ;  and  quantities  of  sponge.    The  qae  co..  New  York,  on  Lake  Erie ;  9  m.  from  dM 

large  sea-slug,  called  trepang,  or  biche  le  mer,  head  of  Chatauqoe  Lake.    Pop.  1771. 

is  very  abundant  all  along  the  north  coast  from  PORTLAND,  New,  tn.  N.  America«U.  S.,  So- 

Endeavour  Strait,  in  Lone.  1 42. 30.  B.,  to  Dundas  merset  co.  Maine ;  22  m.  XW.  from  NorridgewocL 

Strait,  between  Melville  Island  and  the  Cobourg  Pop.  1215. 

Peninsula,  and  attracts  a  large  fleet  of  Malay  PORTLAW,  post-tn.  Ireland,  par.  Guiksh, 

proas  during  the  months  of  December,  Janaary,  bar.  Upperthiid,  co.  Waterford,  prov.  Mnnter. 

February,  March,  and  April ;  their  fishing  ground  Pop.  with  par.    Dublin,  104  m. 

extending  from   the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria   to  PORT-LETHEN,  or  PoRT-LKiTKsxic,fislMg 

Dundas  Strait.     A  trepang  curing   establish-  village,  Scotland,  par.  Banchory  Davinick,  sh. 

ment  is  formed  every  year  in  Port  Essing^on  on  Kin<»irdine.    Pop.  with  par.    Aberdeen  (P.  T. 

Malay  Point,  and  sometimes  in  Knockei^s  Bay.  121^). 

The  buildings  are  of  bamboo,  which  the  Malaya  PORT  LOUIS,  harbour  and  capital,  island, 
bring  along  with  them,  and  remove  when  they  Mauritius.  It  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  s 
quit  the  coast  'The  trepang  is  an  animal  re-  triangular  bay,  the  entrance  to  which  is  rsther 
semblinga  snail  in  its  rorm  and  substance;  it  difficult  Every  vessel  approaching  tiie  harbour 
measures  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  length ;  must  hoist  her  flag,  and  fire  two  gana ;  if  in  the 
IS  cylindrical,  and  about  five  inches  and  a  half  night,  a  light  must  be  shown;  when  a  pilot 
in  girth;  the  two  extremities  are  round,  and,  comes  on  board,  and  steers  the  ship  to  the  eo- 
without  close  examination,  it  is  difficult  to  de-  trance  of  the  port  It  is  a  very  oonvenient  port 
cide  which  is  the  head  (probably  resembling  in  for  careening  and  repairing;  but^  provisions  of 
this  respect  a  leech  more  than  a  snail^.  all  sorts  are  dear,  m  the  hurricane  months, 
The  aborigines  around  Port  Essmgton  are  the  anchorage  in  Port  Louis  is  not  good,  and  it 
the  same  in  appearance  with  those  of  Mel-  can  then  only  accommodate  a  Tery  lew  vessels, 
ville  Island ;  but  their  habits  are  somewhat  dis-  The  houses  are  low,  and  are  principally  built  of 
tinct,  and  their  weapons  a  little  different  In  wood.  The  town  and  harbour  are  pretty  vaoa^ 
personal  appearance  they  bear  some  resemblance  fortified.  Almost  all  the  foreign  trade  of  tiie 
to  the  natives  about  Port  Jackson :  they  are»  island  is  carried  on  here.  It  is  a  very  neat  to«a, 
however,  better  made,  and  have  more  intelli-  well  laid  out,  and  now  that  stone  are  being  sob- 
gent,  and  perhaps  more  savage  countenances ;  stituted  for  wooden  buildings,  presents  a  hsad- 
they  go  entirely  naked ;  their  skin,  particularly  some  appearance.  The  shops  are  numerous  and 
the  breast  and  thighs,  is  ornamented,  or  disfli-  well  laid  out  The  markets  are  admirably  sop- 
gured,  with  gashes;  their  hair  is  long,  and  ge-  plied, and  the  water  is  of  crvstalline  parity.  Be- 
nerally  atraight  Mariac  (or  Wellington,  as  he  hind  Port  Louis  a  beautiful  plain,  termed  the 
waa  named  by  captoin  Stirling),  the  chief  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  (a  favourite  duelling-phue), 
country  round  Raffles  Bay  and  Port  Essington,  extends  in  a  gradual  slope  to  the  raountsiss; 
is  apparently  about  30  jears  of  age,  and  imout  around  the  plain  or  park  are  neat  villas,  shaded 
five  feet  eight  inches  in  height  He  had  evi-  by  groves  of  various  hues.  The  building 
dently  much  sway  among  his  tribe.  The  chief  erected  by  the  French  are  an  honour  to  thor 
objects  of  desire  among  the  natives  were  toma^  taste  and  munificence,  particularly  the  cathedisl, 
hawks,  large  nails,  and  iron  hoops ;  but  in  the  theatre,  &c.  The  government  house  is  a  la^ 
progress  of  time  they  took  a  fancy  for  various  misshapen  building,  but  commodious  withis. 
articles  of  dress-^a  shirt  was  a  great  object  for  Pop.  26.000,  of  whom  16,000  are  slaves,  sod 
them  to  obtain.    A  coloured  handkerchief  was  3,000  whites. 

also  much   prized,  which   they  used    to   roll  PORT   MAHOLMACK,  or    Port    Maul- 

neatly  round  the  head.    It  is  a  curious  circum-  mack,  small  harbour,  Scotland,  par.  Tarbertysk. 

stance  that  the  natives  inhabiting  different  parts  Ross.    Pop.  with  par. 

of  New  Holland,  although  in  form,  manner,  PORT  MARY,  vil.  Scotland*  par.  Renick, 

mode  of  life,  and  implements  of  war,  they  have  shire  Kircudbrwht    Pop.  with  par. 

a  striking  resemblance,  should  possess  not  the  PORT-NA-HAVEN,  vil.  Soothmd,  par.  Kit- 
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chooieii,  Iiile  of  lalay,  sh.  Ar^U.     Po{i,  with  \ng  then,  carryiBg  their  heacM^  ff^^  "'^^  skins 

parith.  to  Porto  Bello,  as  a  trophy  of  their  valonr,  and 

PORTNEHINCH    BRIDGE,  vil.    Irelaad,  preaarrios:  the  tkin  to  nak4  tobaeoo-poochefl, or 

par.  Lea,  bar.   Portnehinch,  Queen's  County,  covers  to  Tittle  easy  chairs  used  in  the  country. 

proT.  Leinster.    Pop.  with  par.    Portarlington  PORTO  RE,  tn.  Austria,  kingd.  lUyria;  4  m. 

(p.  T.  44).  88R.  of  Buccari,  on  the  Adriatic   Pop.  1100.   It 

PORT.NOCKIE,   fishing  vil.  Scotland,  par.  has  a  small  harbour. 

Rashven,  sh.  of  Banff.    Pop.  with  par.    CoJlen  PORTO  RICO,  bland,  West  Indies,  belonging 

(p.T.  170).  to  Spain.    See  vol.  iv.    Since  the  breaking  up 

PORTNORRIS,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Mullabrack,  of  the  old  Spanish  colonial  system,  the  progress 

bar.  Lower  Orior,  oo.  Armi^b,   prov.  Ulster,  of  Porto  Rico  has  hardly  been  less  rapid  than 

Pop.  with  par.    Newry  (P.  T.  63).  that  of  Cuba.    The  population,  which  in  1778 

PORTO,  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  Lombardo-Vene-  was  estimated  at  80,650,  amounted,  according  to 

tian  kingdom,  on  the  Adige,  opposite  the  Leg-  a  census  taken  in  1827,  to  288,473,  of  which 

Bseo.  only  28,408  were  slaves.    A  large  proportion  of 

PORTO  BELLO,  tn.  S.  America,  repub.  Co-  the  free  inhabitants  are  coloured ;  but  the  law 
lombia.  See  vol.  iv.  It  was  first  disoovered  in  knows  no  distinction  between  the  white  and  the 
1502  by  Columbus,  who  thus  named  it  from  the  coloured  rotourier ;  and  this  circumstance,  as 
eioellence  of  its  harbour.  According  to  a  recent  well  as  the  whites  being  in  the  habit  of  freely 
snrvey,  it  is  situated  in  Lat.  9.  34.  35.  N.  Long,  intermixing  with  people  of  colour,  has  prevented 
77. 45.  w.  close  to  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  im-  the  growth  of  those  prejudices  and  antipathies 
Dense  mountains,  which  surround  the  whole  that  prevail  between  the  white  and  the  bladk 
port;  and  consists  of  one  long  street,  which  cir-  and  coloured  population  in  the  United  States, 
des  round  the  bay,  with  a  few  short  ones  branch-  and  in  the  English  and  French  islands.  Sugar 
bg  off  where  the  ground  will  admit  of  them*  wd  coffee  are  by  far  the  greatest  articles  of  ex- 
There  are,  besides,  two  plazas,  or  squares,  one  port.  Next  to  them  are  cattle,  tobacco,  molasses, 
m  front  of  the  treasury,  which  is  built  of  stone,  rum,  cotton,  &c  The  imports  consbt  principally 
and  capacious,  relatively  to  the  population ;  but  of  flour,  fiisb,  and  other  articles  of  provision, 
of  late  years  it  has  been  alloweid  to  eo  very  lumber,  &c.,  from  the  United  States;  cottons, 
much  to  ruin.  The  same  may,  indeed,  be  said  hardware,  machinery,  &c.  from  England ;  wines, 
of  all  the  public,  and  most  of  the  private  works:  silks,  jewellery,  perfumery,  &c.,  from  Sp>ain,and 
the  hospital, abd  even  the  fortifications,  are  dil»-  France;  linen  from  the  Haose Towns;  iron  from 
pidated,  and  of  the  houses  in  town  only  a  few  Sweden,  &c.  Large  quantities  of  rice,  maiie,  &c. 
remain  teuantable.  The  heat  b  cenerally  op-  are  raised  in  the  bland.  The  trade  of  the  iaiand 
pressive.  The  town  being  surrounded  by  moun-  of  Porto Rioo  in  1830 was:  imports,  2,208,941,513 
tsins.  the  freshening  sea-breese  is  never  felt;  dollars.  Exports,  3,411,845,314  dollars, 
and  the  immense  forests  that  cover  the  moun-  PORTO  RICO,  the  capital  of  the  above 
tiins,  and,  indeed,  the  face  of  the  whole  country,  bland,  b  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  bland, 
precluding  the  passage  of  the  sun's  rays  to  dry  on  a  peninsula  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a 
the  earth,  the  most  dense  vapour  b  Continually  narrow  isthmus.  The  fortifications  are  very 
ohaliog,  which  ascends  and  forms  immense  strong:  the  town,  which  stands  on  a  pretty  steep 
doudti  deluging  the  country  with  almost  inces-  declivity,  b  well  built,  clean,  and  contains  from 
aaot  rains.  The  |K>pulation  b  now  extremely  20,000  to  30,000  inhabitants.  The  harbour  of 
limited,  the  greater  part  being  negroes  and  mu-  Porto  Rico  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
lattoes,  with  one  or  two  old  Spaniards,  who  still  of  Havannab,  to  which  it  b  but  little  inferior, 
ding  to  their  property  here.  Occasionally  a  few  The  entrance  to  it,  about  300  fathoms  in  width, 
visitors  arrive  from  Panami  with  goods,  which  has  the  Morro-castle  on  its  east  side,  and  b  de- 
they  dbpose  of  at  an  exorbitant  price ;  and  a  fended  on  the  west  side  by  forts  erected  on  two 
small  detachment  of  troops  b  sent  from  PanamU  small  blands.  Within,  the  harbour  expands 
to  do  duty  for  a  certain  time.  The  waters  tha^  into  a  capacious  basin,  the  depth  of  water 
run  from  the  different  mountains  are  particularly  varying  from  5  to  6  and  7  fathoms.  On  the  side 
Gl«er,  and  delicious  to  drink;  but  woe  to  the  opposite  to  the  town  there  are  extensive  sand- 
person  who  b  rash  enough  to  make  immoderate  banks ;  but  the  entrance  to  tlie  port,  as  well  as 
sse  of  them,  their  very  excellence  being  their  the  port  itself,  b  unobstructed  by  any  bar  or 
misfortune,  as    they  cause   dysenteries,    from  shallow. 

which  few  escape;  and  almost  all  the  fevers  of  PORTSETON,  or  Port-bbjlton,  vil.  and  sea- 

the  country  degenerate  into  this  disease.    They,  port,  Scotland,  par.  Tranent,  sh.  Haddington, 

however,  afford  the  luxury  of  a  cool  and  re-  Pop.  with  par.    Tranent  (P.T.  10). 

freihing  bath,  which  every  one  takes  a  little  be-  PORT-SKERRY,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Reay,  sh. 

foie  noon,  and  it  b  considered  one  of  the  most  Sutherland.  Pop  with  par. 

important   occupations   of   the   day.    As   the  PORTSWOOD,  tithing,^  England,  par.  South 

Bwontains  and  forests,  which  abound  with  ani-  Stoneham,  hund.  Mansbndge,  Fawley  div.  oo. 

msJs  of  various  descriptions,  extend  to  the  very  Southampton.*    Pop.  with  par.     Southampton 

foundations  of  the  houses,  it  b  not  unconunon  (P.  T.  74). 

to  find  wild  hogs  and  small  tigers  near  the  town,  POSCHECHON,  or  Pobzbcbon,  tn.  European 

aad  the  latter  sometimes  makes  inroads  on  the  Russia,  gov.  Jaroslav,  on  the  river  Sogoscha ; 

fowls  and  other  domestic  animals.    They  are  73  m.  NNW.  of  Jaroslav.    Pop.  1700. 

anxiously  sought  after,  however,  by  the  negroes  POSENALL,  extra-paiochial  dist  England, 

and  mulattoes,  who  frequent  the  forests  as  wood-  hund.  Wenlock,  co.  Salop.    Acres,  80.    Pop.  28. 

ciitters,  and  are  particularly  expert  in  attacking  Much  Wenlock  (p.  T.  148). 

tigers,  generally  with  no  other  arms  than  a  lance  POSEY,  co.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Indiana,  bof 

^d  a  machete,  or  very  long  sabre  like  a  knife,  dering  on  the  Ohio  and  Wabash.    Chief  tn. 

^ith  these  they  frequently  succeed  in  dispatch-  Mount  Vernon.    Pop.  68b3L 
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K>SING,  Basik,  or  Psiojncx,  tn.  Hungary ;  POWELLTON,  vil.  N.  America,  U.  9.,  Hao- 

11  m.  NNBkOf  Plresbiire.    Pop.  3700.  cock  co.,  Georgia;  14  m.  N.  from  Sputa,    k 

POSlTANOy  ta.  Italy,  prov.  Principato  Citra^  cootaina  a  flourishiDt;  academy  and  3  cfaorcfaes. 

kingd.  Naples.    Pop.  40(iO.  POYSDORF,tD.Aastrian  empire,  prov.  Loner 

POSSNECK,  tn.  Germany,  duchy  Saxe  Co-  Austria ;  33  m.  NbB.  of  Vienna.    Pup.  390a 

boorg ;  53  m.  88W.  of  Leiptic    Pop.  3000.  POZOVICS,  vil.  Hungary,  on  the  river  Nei& 

POSTCOMBE,   tnshp.  England,    par.    and  Pop.  1000. 

bond.  Levknor,  CO.  Oxford.  Pop.  with  Lewknor.  POZZOL  FORMIGARO,  tn.  NW.  of  Italy, 

Tetaworth  (p.  T.  42).  epv.  Milan,  kingd.  SardiDia ;  2  m.  N.  of  Notl 

POSTELBERG,  vil.  Anatria,  kingd.  Bohemia,  Pop.  2400. 

on  the  Eeer ;  36  m.  WNW.  of  Prague.  Pop.  1000.  PRAC H  ATITZ,  tn.  Auatria,  kingd.  Bohemia; 

POSTIGLIONE,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Principato  76  m.  8bW.  of  Prague.    Pop.  2300. 

Citra,  kingd  Naples ;  15  m.  W.  of  Cangiano.  PRADELLES,  to.  France,  on  a  rocky  emi- 

Pop.  1900.  neoce  near  the  source  of  the  AlUer  ;  18  m.  8.  uf 

FOSTWITZ,  viL  Germany,   kingd.  Saxonv,  Le  Puy.    Pop.  1200. 

circle  Upper  Losatia,  on  the  road  from  Budiitsin  PRAIRIE  DU  CHIEN, vil. N.America,  U.l, 

to  Bohemia.  capital  of  Crawford  oo.,  Michigan,  above  the 

POTAMO,  tn.  island    Corfu.     It  has   salt  mouth  of  Ouiaconsin  river, 

works,  and  some  trade  in  com,  oil,  and  wine.  PRALBOINO,  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  deleganon 

POTOKA,  river,  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Indiana,  Brescia,    Lombardo-Venetian    kingd.,   on  the 

which  u  formed  in  Orange  co.,  and  flows  W.  Mella.  Pop.  2500. 

through  Pike  and  Gisbon  cos.,  and  juins  the  PRAM  PRAM,  seaport,  Africa,  on  the  Gold 

Wabash  about  12  m.  w.  from  Princeton.  coast;  30  m.  BSB.  of  Accra. 

POTTERTON,  ham.  England,  par.  Berwick-  PRATTELN,  or  BitxTTBj.N,  vil.  and  casde  i. 

in-Elmet,  lower  div.  wapentake  Skyrack,  oo.  of  Switzerland,  near  Bale.    An  obstinate  battle 

York,  W.  riding.    Pop.  with  par.    Leeds  (P.  T.  was  fought  here  between  the  French  and  Swiit, 

189>  in  1444. 

P0TTME8,  tn. Germany, kia|d.  Bavaria;  16  PRATTSBURG,  tn.  North  America,  U.S. 

m.  NNB.  of  Augsburg.    Pop.  1000.  Steuben  co..  New  York.    Pop.  2399.^ 

POTTOE,   tnshp.  England,  par.  Whorlton,  PRATT^ILLE,  vil.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Al- 

W.  div.  lib.  Langbaurgh,  co.  York,  N.  riding,  leghany  co.,  Maryland,  on  the  road  from  Hao- 

Acr«a,  1240.     Real  prop.  £1981.     Pop.  187.  cockstown  to  Cumberland,  and  nearly  midway 

Stokesley  (P.  T.  237).  between  those  two  places. 

POUANCE,  tn.  France,  depait.  Maine  and  PRAUSNITZ,  vil.  Prussia,  circle  Jaoer,  pror. 

Loire,  prov.  Anion,  on  the  Verxee ;  34  m.  NW.  of  Silesia.    Pop.  1000. 

Angers.    Pop.  1300.    It  has  considerable  iron-  PRAUSSNITZ,  tn.  Pruuia,  prov.  Silesia;  18 

works.  m.  N.  of  Breslau.    Pop.  1800. 

POUGET,  tn.  Italv,  co.  Nice,  kingd.  Sardinia,  PRAW  THAUNGY,  or  Tbbeb  Paoodas,  ita- 

near  the  river  Var.    Pop.  3000.  tkm,  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  on  the  fiontier 

POUGUES,  tn.  France,  depart.  Nievre.  prov.  of  British  Martaban,  towards  Siam.  Lat.  15. 30. 

Nivernais ;  7  m.  NNW.  of  Nevers.    Pop.  1000.  N.  Long.  99.  0.  B.    These  pagodas  are  nochms 

POUILLON,  tn.  France,    depart.    Landes,  more  than  three  cairns  of  loose  stones  piled  op 

prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony ;  6  m.  N.  of  Dax.  in  the  form  of  pyramids,  a  few  feet  distant  from 

Pop.  2800.  each  other,  the  highest  being  about  20  feet. 

POUILLY,  tn.  France,  depart.  Nievre,  prov.  PRECHAC,  to.  France,  depart.  Giroode,  prov. 

Nivernais ;  22  m.  NbW.  of  Nevers.     Pop.  2400.  Guyenne  and  Gasoony ;  34  m.  SSB.of  Boordeaox. 

The  neighbourinu  country  is  productive  in  wine.  Pop.  i700. 

POUJOL,  tn.  France,  depart  Herault,  prov.  PRECIGNE,  tn.  France,  depart.  Sartbe,  prov. 

Languedoc,  on  the  river  Orbe;  20  m.  NW.  of  Maine ;  6  m.  8.  of  Sable.    Pop.  2100. 

Bexiers.    Pop.  1000.  •    PRENPICK,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Abbaiii. 

POULTNEY,  bam.  England,  par.  Misterton,  N.  div.  Coquetdale  ward,  co.  Northumberland, 

bund.  Guthlaxton,  co.  Leicester.    Pop.  with  par.  Pop.  61.    Alnwick  fp.  T.  308). 

Lutterworth  (F.  T.  b9).  PRENTON,   tnshp.    England,    par.    Wood 

POULTOn,  or  Pui.TON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  c^iurch,  huod.  Wirrall,  co.  palat  of  Chester. 

Pulford,  hund.  Broxton,  co.  putat  of  Chester.  Acres,  660.    Real  prop.  £870.   Pop.  104.  Great 

Acres,   1370.      Real  prop.  £1665.     Pop.   12t}.  Neston  (P.  T.  194). 

Chester  (P.  T.  18;i).  PREPARIS  ISLES,  cluster  of  islands,  East- 

POULTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Wallaiey,  ern  seas,  between  Andamans  and  Cape  Negrati, 

hund.  Wirrall.  co^  palat.  of  Chester.    Acres,  730.  the  south-western  extremity  of  India  beyood  tbe 

Real  prop.  £907.    Pop  (with  Seacombe)  1212.  Ganges.   Lat.  14.  50.  N.    Long.  93.  25.  B.  Tbe 

Great  Nesion  (P.  T.  194).  two  small  islets,  named  the  Gdw  and  Calf,  are 

POULTON  LAUNCELOT,  tnshp.  England,  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;    It 

par.  Bebington,    hund.  Wirrall,   co.  palat.  of  does  not  appear  that  they  have  any  permanent 

Chester.    Acres,  1180.    Real  prop.  £1335.   Pop.  inhabits  nta. 

(with  Spittle)  120.    Great  Neston  (P.  T.  194).  PRESCOT,  extra-parochial  district,  Englaod, 

POUNOON,  ham.   England,  par.  Twyford,  upper  div.  hund.  Tewkesbury,  co.  Gloucester, 

hund.  Buckingham,  CO.  Buckingham.  Acres,  710.  Acres,  430.    Real  prop.  £686.    Pop.  51.    Chel- 

Pop.  84.  Bicester  (P.  T.  54).  tenham  (P.  T.  94). 

POUNDRIDGE,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Wor-  PRESCOTT,  ham.  England,  par.  Cropredy, 

cester  co.,  New  York ;  5  m.  8B.  from  Bedford,  bond.  Banbury,  co.  Oxfoid.    Acres.  640.    Real 

Pop.  1437.  prop.  £1036.    Pop.  15.     Banbury  (p.  T.  69> 

POVOA   DO  VARZIM,  tn.  PorfUgal,  prov.  PRESQUE  ISLE,  peninsula,  N.  America,  oa 

Entre  Douro  e  Minho.    Pop.  3000.  the  8.  side  of  Lake  Erie.    It  is  7  miles  loi^ 
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abd  from  half  a  m.  to  1^  m.  broad,  l^isabeapof    soathern  divisions  of  which,  stretchiofy  frohl 
dnert  sand,  thrown  up  by  the  surf  of  the  lake.      Bantam  to  Cheribon,  are  extremely  mountain- 

PRCSS,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Coidingham,  sh.  ous.  The  exterior  province,  which  now  in- 
Berwick*   Pop.  with  par.  Edinburgh, 43^  miles,    eludes  a  large  portion  of  Cheribon,  consisU  of 

PRESSAS,  or  Prmssas,  tn.  France,  depart,  die  districts  of  Krawang,  Chiasem,  Pemanukan, 
Lot  sod  Garonne,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony ;  Kandangaur,  and  Indramayu,  along  the  northern 
9in.  NW.  of  A  Ken.    Pop.  1600.  coast,  besides  the  island  and  districts  Kiangur, 

PKESSIGNY  LE  GRAND,  tn.  France,  de-  Bandung,  Samadang,  Lunbangan,  and  Suka- 
psrt  Indre  and  Loire,  prov.  Tonraine,  near  the  pora ;  the  s.  coast  from  the  frontiers  of  Bantam 
river  Claisse;  33  m.  8.  of  Tours.  Pop.  1000.  being  included  within  the  divisions  of  Chiangut 
Pressigny  le  Petit  is  about  3  m.  distant.  and  Sukapura.    In  1815  each  of  the^e  regencies 

PRESSNITZ,  or  Brabzniosb,  tn.  Austria,  was  administered  by  a  native  chief  imm^iately 
kisgd.  Bohemia ;  22  m.  WNW.  of  Saati.  Pop.  dependent  on  sovernment,  and  without  any  au- 
2300.  tbority  beyond  his  district    According  to  the 

PRESTATYN,  tnshp.  Great  Britain,  par.  Me-  census  of  1815  the  population  was  243,628,  of 
lideo,hnnd.  Presta^n, co.  Flint,  N.Wales.  Pop.  which  number  180,000  were  Chinese^  inhabiting 
with  par.    St.  Afaph  (P.  T.  208).  an  area  of  10,002  square  miles. 

PRESTON,  ancient  par.  Scotland,  now  united        PRIEGO,  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Cordova,  Andalu- 
with  that  of  Bunkle,  sh.  Berwick.    Pop.  with    sia ;  1 1  m.  B.  of  Lucena.    Pop.  2500. 
Bunkle.    Dunse  (p.  T.  40^).  PRIEST. HOUSE,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Donny^ 

PRESTON,  tDshp.  England,  par.  Ellingham,    brook,  half  bar.  Rathdown,  co.  Dublin,  prov. 
%.  div.  Bambrough  ward,  co.  Northumberiand.    Leinster.    Pop.  with  par.    Dublin,  3  m.  8. 
Real  prop.  £661.    Pop.  85.  Alnwick  (P.  T. 308>        PRIEST-ISLAND,  island,  Scotland,  off  the 

PRESTON,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  New  Lon-  coast  of  Cromarty,  belonging  to  the  parish  of 
don  CO.,  Connecticut ;  15  m.  above  New  London.  Loch  Broom,  sh.  Ross.  Pop.  with  par. 
Pbp.  1935.— Prettam,  tn.  N.  Amerka,  U.  S.,  PRIME-THORPE,  hamlet,  England,  par. 
Chenango  oo..  New  York;  5  m.  N.  from  Nor-  Broughton  Ashley,  hund.  Guthlaxton,  co.  Lei* 
wich.  Pop.  1213. — Pre$tonf  co.  N.  America,  cester.  Pop.  with  par.  Lutterworth  (p.  t.  89). 
\j.  S.,  Virginia ;  length  26  m.  by  16  m.  in  breadth.  PRIMKENAU,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  gov. 
Pop.  in  \*i30,  5251.    Chief  tn.  Kingwood.  Liegnitz;  14  m.  8W. of  Great  Ologau.  Pop.  1000. 

PRESTON  BROCKHURST,  tnshp. England,  PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND,  British  N. 
partly  in  par.  Moreton  Corbett,  and  partly  in  America,  formerly  called  St  John^s,  situated 
that  of  Snawbury,  hund.  Pimhill,  co.  Salop,  iis  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  Lat  46. 
Pop.  with  Moreton  Corbett    Wem  (P.  T.  163).      and  47.  10.  N.,  and  Long.  62.  and  65.  \v.    It  is 

PRESTON  GRANGE,  burgh  of  bar.  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  W.  and  8.  by  New  Brunswick 
par.  Preston-Pans,  sik  Haddington.  Pop.  wiih.  and  Nova  Scotia,  B.  by  Cape  Breton  Isle,  and  N. 
par.  by  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  and  Magdalen 

PRESTON,  LiTTLB,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Islands.  Area,  1.360,000  acres,  or  2134  square 
Kippax,  lower  div.  wapentake  Skyrack,  co.  York,  miles.  This  island  was  discovered  by  Cabot,  in 
V.  riding'.  Pop.  with  Great  Preston.  Ferry  1497,  being  the  first  land  seen  after  his  depar- 
Bridge  (P.  T.  177).  ture  from  Newfoundland.    Not  being  formatlv 

PRESTON,  RicHARo,  tnshp.  England,  par.  claimed  or  settled  by  England,  the  French 
Reversham,  Kendal  ward,  co.  Westmoreland,  seised  upon  it  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  New 
Acres,  1760.  Real  prop.  £3535.  Pop.  395.  Ken-  France  or  Canada^  In  1758,  on  the  capitulation 
dal  (p.  T.  262>  of    Louisbourg,    Prince   Edward    Island    was 

PRESTON-UN DER-SCAR,  tnshp.  England,    taken  possession  of  by  tiie  English,  and  at  the 

r.  Wensley,  wapentake  Hang  West,  co.  York,    oonclusbn  of  the  peace  in  176^  oo  the  arrange- 
riding.  '  Acres,  2380.     Real  prop.  £1801.    ment  of  the  conquests  made  from  France,  to- 
Pop.  3H  2.    Middleham  (P.  T.  232),  gether  with  Cape  Breton  Isle,  annexed  to  the 

PRESTON-LE-SKERNE,  tnshp.  England,  government  of  Nova  Scotia.  Tlie  whole  island 
par.  Aycliff,  8B.  div.  Darlington  ward,  co<  palat.  was  afterwards  granted  to  individuals  on  certain 
of  Durham.  Acres,  2590.  Real  prop.  £2180.  conditions  prescribed  by  the  then  Board  of  Trade 
Pop.  176.    Darlington  (P.  T.  241).  and  Plantations.    The  general   appearance  of 

PRESTON-UPON-TEES,  tnshp.  England,  Prince  Edward  Island  is  eitremely  picturesque, 
par.Stockton-upoB-Tees,  8W.  div.  Stockton  ward,  though  destitute  of  those  bold,  and  in  many  in- 
co.  palat  of  DurhUm.  Acres,  640.  Real  prop,  stances  romantic,  features  that  characterize  se- 
£1430.  Pop.  76.  Stockton-upon.Tees(P.T.  241>    veral  parts  of  the  adjacent  continent    Of  the 

PRES1*WICK,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ponte-  numerous  harbours,  the  principal  is  that  on 
laad,  w.  div.  Castle  ward,  co.  Northumberland,  which  the  capital,  Charlotte  Town,  is  built,  si- 
Pop.  168.     Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (p.  T.  280).         tnate  on  the  ab.  side  of  the  island,  at  the  bot- 

PRESTWOOD,  tnshp. England, par.  Ellastone,  torn  of  Hillnborough  Ba;^,  and  at  the  confluence 
8.  div.  bund.  Totmonslow,  00.  Stafford.  Pop.  77.  of  the  three  rivers — Hillsborough,  York,  and 
(Jttoxeter  (V.  T.  135).  Elliott    The  haven  is  one  of  tlie  most  secure  in 

PRETSCH,  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Merseburg,  prov.  the-Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  though  not  more  than 
Saxony,  on  the  Elbe ;  9  m.  88B.  of  Wittenberg,  half  a  mile  wide  at  the  entrance:  it  has  several 
Pop.  1100.  batteries  protecting  it  and,  if  occasion  required, 

PREUILLY,  to.  France,  depart.  Indre  and  could  be  placed  in  a  situation  to  defy  any  attack 
Loire^  prov.  Touraine;  40  m.8bB.  of  Tours.  Pop.  from  seaward.  Charlotte  Town  appears  from 
1700.     Id  the  neighbourhood  are  iron  mines.         the  harbour  to  great  advantage,  the  streets  are 

PREZ  EN  PAIL,  tn.  France,  on  tlie  river  broad,  and  regularly  laid  out  at  right  angles, 
Maveone ;  14  m.  w.  of  Alencon.     Pop.  2300.         with  five  or  six  vacancies  for  squares ;  most  of 

PRIANGEN  REGENCIES,  d'uts.  island  the  private  houses  have  neat  pardens  attached, 
iava,  8B.  of  the  dist  of  Batavia,  the  central  and    and,  together  with  the  public  buildings  such  as 

Suppuuoarr.  z 
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tbe  Gourt-hovse  (in  which  the  oourte  of  judi-  by  the  effocU  made  for  the  ditsemiiia^  vi 

cature,  as  well  as  the  legislative  aasembly  sit)^  education. 

the  episcopal  church,  the  new  Scotch  churcli,  PRINCE'S  ISLAND,  islaodfWetteroAfnci, 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Methodist  chapels,  exi-  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  discovered  in  the  yesr 
celleut  barracks,  &c.,  give  a  deddedly  prepos-  1471.    It  was  named  Ilha  do  Principe, in  boooor 
sessin^  aspect  to  the  infant  capital  of  tnis  in-  of  tbe  celebrated  prince  Don  Henry  of  PortqgsL 
teresting  colony.    The  island   is  divided    into  Excepting  Anno  Bom,  it  is  the  smallest  of  the 
three  counties — Prince's,  Queen's,  and  King's  four  situated  in  the  Bight  of  Biafira,  and  does 
counties.    Prince's  County    contains    five    pa^  not  exceed  nine  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  bf 
rishes ;  namely,  North  (63,000  acres),  Egniont  six  in  breadth.     It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  tnd 
(bO,000  acres),  Halifax  (100,000  acres)«  Rich-  presents,  towards  its  soathern  extremity,  a  maift 
mood  (160,000  acres),  and  St  David's  (124,000  of  steep  elevations  with  abrupt  craggy  faces, 
acres) ;  comprising  an  area  of  467,000  acres  on  and  two  or  three  pinnacles  of  great  h«ght  ami 
the  western  section  of   the    island.     Queen'a  singular  appearance.   The  loftiest  moontain  pro* 
County  contains  five  parishes;  namely,  Grenville  bably  exceeds  4000  feet;  and,  were  it  not  for 
(111,580  acres),  Charlotte  (87,300  acres),  Bed-  the  dense  clouds  which  seldom  leave  it  desr, 
ford  (105,000  acres),  Hillsborough  (82,520  acres)^  would  be  seen  at  a  great  distance.    The  noiia- 
and  St.  John'ft  (100,000  acres);  the  whole  oom-  tainous  portion  of  the  island  occupies aboot one- 
prising  486.400  acres   in    the   centre  of   the  half  of  it,  and  is  mostly  left  in  a  atate  of  nature; 
•  island.    Kin^s  County,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  but  the  remainder  is  cultivated  to  a  de^ce 
island,  is  divided  into  four  parishes;  vis..  East  highly  creditable  to  the  inhabitants,  chiefly  with 
n  00,000  acres),  St.  Patrick  (100,000  acres),  St.  coffee,  of  which  the  plantotions^some  time  back, 
George's    (130,000    acres),    and    St.   Andrew's  yielded  great  profits,  now  much  reduced  froa 
(82,000  acres) ;  and  the  whole  comprising  412,000  competition.    Although  Prince's  Uland  is  mocb 
acres.  smaller  than  St.  Thomas's,  and  has  not  tbe  ad- 
Prince  Edward  Island  is  a  pastoral  country ;  vantage,  like  that,  of  bein^  tbe  residence  of  the 
neither  limestone,  gypsum,  coal,  nor  iron  have  yet  governor-general,  yet  its  inhabitauta  are  modi 
been  discovered,  but  in  many  places  the  earth  the  richer  and  more  civilized.    It  was  once  oc- 
and  rivulets  are  deeply  impregnated  with  me-  cupied  by  the  Dutch,  who,  about  tbe  end  of  the 
tallic  oxides:  the  soil  is  in  general  alight  redd ishr  16th  century,  attempted  to  colonize   it.    But 
loam ;  in  some  places  approaching  to  a  tolerable  their  settlement  was  afterwards  broken  up  br 
strong  clay ;  in  most  districts  more  or  less  sandy,  the  natives,  assisted   by  the   Portuguese;  the 
but  where  the  latter  inclines  to  a  dark  colour,  it  principal  fort,  St.  Antonio,  still   exhibits  me- 
is  very  fruitful.    The  climate  is  neither  so  cold  meotos  of  these  ancient  hostilities.     There  are 
in  winter  nor  so  hot  in  summer  as  that  of  Lower  two  raiuy  seasons,  besides  which  the  island  is 
Canada,  while  it  is  free  from  the  fogs  which  subject  to  occasional  very  heavy  rains  even  in 
rush  along  the  shores  of  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  the  dry  seasons.    Tornadoes  are  also  frequent. 
Scotia.    By  the  census  in  1833  the  population  The  prevailing  disease  at  all  these  islands  is  a 
was:  males,   16,840;  females,   15452. — Total,  bilious  fever,  which,  although  it  resembles  tbe 
32,292.    The  island  has  its  own  lieutenant-go-  yellow  fever,  is  not  altt  gether  the  same.    Botfa 
vemor,  council,  and  house  of  assembly;  is  per-  blacks  and  whites  suffer  (rom  it;  and  its  efleois 
fectlyindependentofthegovernor-generalatQue-  are  usually  very  severe  on  Europeans.    The  fol- 
bec  in  the  civil  administration  of  its  affairM ;  its  lowing  refreshments  may  be  procured  at  Prince's 
military  are  under  the  control  of  the  Nova  Sootia  Island,  either  for  money,  or  by  way  of  barter, 
commander  of  the  forces.    The  council  consists  viz.,  bullocks,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  fowls,  eggs, 
generally  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the  yams,  cassava,  pumpkins,  pine-apples*  banana:^ 
king^s  mandamus;  and  the  house  of  assembly  of  sour-sops,  and  cocoa-nuts, 
eighteen  members,  elected  by  the  people,  as  in  PRINCE'S  ISLE,  island,  Eastern  seas,  off 
the  other  colonies^our  for  each  county,  and  the  northernmost  extremity  of  Java.  L*at.6.30.& 
two  for  each  of  the  towns  of  Charlotte,  George, '  Long.  105.  12.  B.    The  land  is  in  general  k>v 
and  Princess  Towns.    The  form  of  procedure  is  and  woody;  the  highest  eminence  is  called  b; 
that  of  the  British  parliament.  The  commerce  of  the  English  the  Pike.    In  1694  this  island  wss 
the  island  is  of  course  as  yet  in  its  infancy :  the  uninhabited,  but  it  now  containa  a  town  named 
total  imports  were  £70,066,  and  the  total  ex-  Samadang,  divided  into  two  parta  by  a  stream  of 
ports  were  £31,738.     Prince  Edward  Island  as  brackish  water.    Turtle  may  be  had  here,  and 
essentially  an  agricultural  colony,  is  admirably  also  fish,  deer,  plantains,  pine-apples,  rice  of 
adapted  for  iudustriuua  emi^^rants  with  small  the    mountain    kind,  yams,  and    other    vcge* 
capitals.    The  climate  is  particularly  favourable  tables. 

to  sheep;  they  are  not  subject  to  the  rot,  or  any  PRINCESS  ANNE,   co.  N.  America,  U.  S^ 

disease  common  to  sheep  in  this  country:  they  BB.  corner  of  Virginia,  bounded  N.  by  Cbesa- 

are  small,  but  of  excellent  flavour ;  the  common  peake  Bay,  B.  by  the  Atlantic,  8.  by  N.  Carolina, 

size  is  about  60  poundb  the  carcase.    The  rivers  and  w.  by  Norfolk  co.    Pop.  9102.    Chief  tn. 

abound  with  trout,  eels,  mackerel,  flounders,  Kempsville. — Prince**  Attm,  tn.   and   cap.  N. 

oysters,  and  lobsters,  and  some  salmon;  and  the  America,  U.  S.,  Somerset  co.  Maryland;  20  m. 

coast  with  cod-fish  and  herrings  in  great  abund-  W.  from  Snowhill. 

ance.    The  established  religion  of  the  colony  is  PRINCETON,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Woi^ 

episcopalian  ;  but  the  greater  number  of  the  in-  cester  co.,   Massachunetts ;    14  m.  NNU*.  from 

habitants  are  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  or  Romish  Worcester.     Pop.  1 345. 

faith.    There  are  several  missionary  establish-  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  Capk,  cape,  mr.  «- 

ments,  audit  is  said  that  no  people  are  more  treroity  of  the  American  continent  Lat.  65. 46.  V. 

sedulously  attentive  to  the  duties  of  religion  Long.  191.  45.  B. 

than  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  island,  who  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  FORT, fort, British 

have  shown  its  practical  workings  on  their  minds  N.  America,  on  Churchill  river,  belonging  to  the 
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Hodion  Bay  Company,     f^t.  58.  47.  n.  Lon^.  appeared  quite  unteo anted,  and  belonged  to  the 

M.  7.  W.  king  of  Quedah  on  the  contiguous  coast.     In 

PRINCEOF  WALES'S  ISLAND,or  Pbmanc^,  1786  captain  Light, the  commander  of  a  country 

it!iod,  Eastern  seas.    See  vol.  iv.    its  greatest  ifaip  in  India,  having  married  the  king  of  Que- 

length  is  16  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  12  dab*s  daughter,  received  a  gift  of  the  island 

milefl,  forming  an  irregular  four-sided  sbape,  as  a  marriage  portion :  captain  Light  transferred 

with  a  range  of  lofty  hiUs  in  the  centre.    The  it  to  the  East  India  Company,  who  agreed  to  pay 

yriley  of  Penang,  about  three  miles  in  breadth,  6,000  dollars  annually  to  the  king.     In  1800  it 

it  the  level  part  of  the  island  on  its  eastern  side,  was  raised  to  10,000  dollars,  in  consideration  of 

extending  from  the  hills  to  the  sea,  of  a  trian-  the  Company  receiving  the  Wellesley  province, 

gnlar  shape,  the  ranges  of  mountains  forming  on  the  mainland  opposite  Penang,  a  territory 

the  base,  and  the  apex,  called  Janjong,  jutting  extending  35  miles  along  the  coast,  four  miles 

into  the  harbour,  and  having  George  Town  (the  inland  from  the  south    bank    of   the  Quaila 

capital)  and  the  fort  of  Penang  built  on   it.  Muddato  the  north  bank  of  the  Krian  river. 

From  the  point,  private  houses  extend  for  three  Lat.  5.  20.  n. 

miles  in  every  direction.    Almost  the  whole  of  PRINCE  WILLIAM,  co.  N.  America,  U.  S., 

the  northern  shore  of  the  island  is  mountainous,  nb.  port  of  Virginia,  bounded  NNB*  by  London 

and  tfaruagh  the  centre  runs  a  range  of  hills  de-  and  Fairfax  cos.,  B.  by  the  Potomac,  8.  by  Staf- 

creasing  in  height  and  magnitude  as  they  reach  ford  co.,  and  s\v.  by  Fauquier  co.    Pop.  9330. 

towards  the  south.'   On  the  west  and  south  of  Chief  tn.  Brentville. 

the  mountains  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  PRINKNASH   PARK,  extra-parochial  dist. 

of  level  ground  of  good  quality  for  every  species  England,  middle  div.  hund.  Dodstone  and  King's 

of  cultivation.    Besides  George  Town,  the  cap»-  Barton,  co.  Gloucester.    Acres,  240.    Pop.  14. 

tal,  there  is  only  one  large  ooUection  of  houses,  Painswick  (P.  T.  105). 

entitled  James  Town,  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  PRlTZWALK,tn.  Prussia,  gov. Potsdam,  prov. 

four  miles  to  the  south  of  the  capital,  amidst  a  Brandenburg ;  63  m.  NW.  of  Berlin.  Pop.  1800. 

grove  of  palm-trees.    Numerous  small  villages  PROBSTHAlN,vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia ;  6 

and  Malay  topes  are  scattered  over  tlie  island  m.  8W.  of  Goldberg.    Pop.  1100. 

(especially  on  the  south  side),  often  beautifully  PROBSTHEYDE,  vil.  Saxony,  B.  of  Leipsic, 

and  romantically  situated  on  the  coast  or  amidst  remarkable  'as  the  scene  of  the  most  sanguinary 

spice  groves  in  the  vales.    The  soil  is  generally  part  of  the  battle  of  1813. 

a  light  black  mould  mixed  with  gravel «nd  clay,  PROVIDENCE,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Sara- 

and  in  some  parts  there  is  a  rich  vegetable  toga  co.,  New  York;  34^  m.  nnw.  of  Albany, 

ground,  formed  by  the  decayed  leaves  of  the  Pop.  1579. 

forests,  with  which  tlie  island  had  for  aires  been  PROVIDENCE  RIVER,  river,  N.  America, 

covered ;  the  coast  soil  is  sandy  but  fertile.  The  U.  S.    Rhode  Island,  formed   by  Wanasquia- 

botaoy  of  the  island  is  rich  and  varied:  on  the  tucket  and  Moshasick,  which  unite  just  above 

mountains  grow    the   poon,  bitanger,  rangas.  Providence.     It  flows  into  Narra);anset  Bay,  at 

red-poon, dammerlaut,  wood-oil  tree,  the  cypress  Bullock's  Point,  5  or  6  ro.  below  Providence, 

and  some  superb  species  of  arborescent  fi^ns.  PRUDHOE  CASTLE,  tnshp.  England,  par. 

The  caoutchouc  or  elastic  gum  winds  round  all  Ovingham,  E.  div.  Tmdale  ward,  co.  Northum- 

the  trees  in  a  spiral   form.    All   the  Malacca  beriand.    Pop.  71.    Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (P.  T. 

fruits,  with  the  exception  of  the  duku,  grow  in  274). 

great  abaudance,  the  sugar-cane  and   pepper-  PRUSSIA,  kingd.  Europe.    See  vol.  iv.    The 

vine  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  every  mter-  commercial    intercourse  between  this    country 

tropical  production  is  capable  of  being  brought  and  Prussia  is  rapidly  increasing  in  extent  and 

to  the  highest  state  of  perfection.   The  Malayan  vakie,  and  comequently  in  importance  to  both 

elk  is  found  in  the  deep  forests ;  the  mouse  and  countries.     Our  custom-house  accounts  apply 

spotted  deer  are  both  verv  abundant.   Monkevs,  only  to  that  portion  of  our  trade  with  Prussia 

Che  lemur  volans,  the  wild  cat,  otter,  and  bat  which  is  directly  carried  on  through  her  ports 

form    the    only  indi^nous   animals;  and  the  on  the  Baltic,  and  which  is  quite  insignificant, 

snakes,  as  in  all  tropical  isles,  are  numerous ;  a  compared  with  that  which  is  indirectly  carried 

species  of  boa  (the  p}thon  of  Cuvier)  18  to  20  on  through  the  channels  of  the  Elbe,  the  Weser, 

feet  lone,  is  found  in  the  hills.    Beef,  mutton,  the  Rhine,  &c.,  or  by  way  of  Hamburgh,  Bremen, 

and  pork  are  of  excellent  flavour ;  and  a  great  and  Netherlands,  &c.    It  has  been  stated  that 

vari<^  of  fish  furnish  the  baxaar.  at  an  average  of  the  six  years  ending  with  1835, 

The  population  of  the  settlement,  according  our  exports  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Bel- 
to  the  return  of  1828,  was  60,551.  Between  gium,  and  Prussia,  amounted  to  £7,410,133  a^ 
Oetobw  1828  and  December  1829  it  had  in-  year,  seven-eighteenths  of  which,  or  £2,881,718 
cKased  3000.  The  trade  is  carried  on  with  may  be  taken  as  the  average  aniount  of  our  ex- 
Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  England,  China,  ports  to  Prussia  during  that  period.  This  state- 
Java,  Ceylon,  Siam,  Tenasserim  coast,  Acheen,  ment  shows  the  real  value  of  the  tra.'e  with  this 
Delhi,  Quedah,  and  a  few  petty  native  ports:  flourishing  monarchy,  and  the  importance  of 
the  total  value  of  imports  into  Penan;>:  were  keeping  up  and  extending  our  intercourse  with 
52.23372  rupees.  Exports  from  ditto,  36,00,900 ;  it  Until  a  very  recent  period,  every  one  of  the 
excess,  16,22,972  rupees.  Of  the  imports,  opium  German  states  had  its  own  custom-houses,  and 
alone  consists  of  upwards  of  seven  lac  of  rupees,  its  own  tariff  and  revenue  laws,  which  frequently 
Tlie  sale  of  opium  is  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  differed  very  widely  indeed  from  those  of  its 
of  governmeDt,  who  derive  a  revenue  from  it  of  neighbours.  The  internal  trade  of  the  country 
about  40,000  Spanish  dollar^  a  year.  The  go-  was,  in  consequence,  subjected  to  all  those  -'exn- 
vemment  of  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore,  tious  and  ruinous  restrictions  that  are  usually 
i»  sabordinate  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  laid  on  the  intercourse  between  distant  and  in- 
WheQ  first  known    to  Europeans   the   island  dependent  states.    But  in  consequence  of  the 

x2 
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Hberftl  views  as  well  as  lYie  perseverance  of  are  still  conspicuous,  thoag^h  miich  encnmbmd 

Prussia,  this  selfish  antiMWcial  system  has  beeo  with  sand.    An  amphitheatre  aod  two  dieiboi 

well   nigh  suppressed ;    and  the  moat  perfect  are  still  visible  at  Ptolemeta.    The  latter  tre 

freedom  of  commerce  is  now  established  among  close  to  the  remains  of  a  palace,  of  wbidh  three 

the  great  bulk  of  the  Germanic  nations.    The  Ionic  columns  only  are  now  standing:  the  is- 

first  treaties  in  furtherance  of  this  object  were  terior  court  is  still  cov^ed  with  tessetlated  ytft- 

negotiated  by  Prussia  with  the  principalities  of  ment,  and  beneath  it  are  vety  spadous  srchcd 

Schwarxburg'Sondershausen  and  Schwanburg-  reservoirs  communicating  wi&  c»ch  other,  sod 

Rudolstadt,  in  1818  and  1819,  on  the  principle  receiving  air  and  light  from  the  conrt-yard  above, 

that  there  should  be  a  perfect  freedom  of  com-  The  amphitheatre  has  been  partly  eicavaled  out 

merce  between  these  countries   and    Prussia,  of  a  large  quarry,  a  small  portion  only  heia^ 

Since  1818,  when  the  foundations  of  the  alliance  built,  which  could  not  be  formed  in  the  rod 

were  laid,  it  has  progressively  extended,  till  it  itself.    Its  form  appears  to  have  been  loosd, 

now  comprises  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  the  diameter  of  the  circle  being  about  250  feet 

Germanic  states,  exclusive  of  Austria.    At  the  That  of  the  larger  theatre  is  24d  feet    Is  the 

commencement  of  the  year  1836  the  tariff  alii-  NB.  quarter  of  tiie  town,  there  are  still  staadisi 

ance  comprised  Prussia,  with  a  population  of  the  outer  walls  of  a  structure  of  very  laife 

13,800,126;  Bavaria,  4,252,813;  Saxony,!  ^96,668;  dimensions,  but  the  plan  of  its  interior  b  sot 

Wirtemberg,  1,631,779 ;  Baden,  1,232,185;  Hesse,  sufficiently  apparent  to  indicate  its  purpose.  Ob 

and    other   small    states,   2,812,097.  —  Total,  its  northern  face  are  three  large  tafaieCs  henisf 

25,324,668.    Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Greek  inscriptions. 

this  immense  country,  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on        PUBNA,  tn.  Hindoottan,dist.  Rajeshaby,pror. 

the  confines  of  the  Netherlands,  eastward  to  Bengal.    Lat  24  0.  N.    Long.  89.  12.  B.'  It  it 

Tilsit,  on  the  confines  of  Russia,  and  from  Stettin  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Gongeh 

and  Dantzic  southwards  to  Switzerland  and  Bo-  It  is  populous,  and  carries  on  some  trade, 
hernia,  there  is  nothing  to  interrupt  the  freedom        PUCH  DE  GONTAUD,  tn.  sw.  of  F^aaoe, 

of  commerce.     In  a  work  printed  by  order  of  depart.  Lot  and  Garonne,  prov.  Guyeaoe  sad 

the  housie  of  representatives  of  the  American  Gasoony;  14  m.  8bB.of  Mannande.    Pop.  1460. 
states,  it  is  said  that  '*  Prussia  has  evidently        PUCKO,  or  Pdckow,  tn.  Hungary,  on  the 

talAn  the  lead  in  this  wise  and  important  mea-  river  Waag;   22  m.  NbB.  of  TrMttschia.    Poft 

sure,  to  which  the  smaller  states  have  gradually  3000.    Woollens  are  manufactured  here, 
acceded.    The  whole  commercial  policy  of  this        PUDDINGTON,  tnshp.  England^  par.  and 

enlightened  power  haa  been  distinguished  for  hund.  Wirrall,  co.  pal.  Chester.      R^t  prop, 

its  liberalit;r>  being  founded  on  the  desire  of  £2051.     Pop.  145.    Chester  (P.  T.  183). 
placing  its  mtercourse  with  all  nations  on  the        PUDEWITZ,  or  Powiedzisk,   tn.  Praniai 

basis  of  reciprocity,  to  whatever  extent  those  Poland ;  16  m.  bnb.  of  Posen.     Pop^  1100. 
with  whom  it  negotiates  are  willing  to  carrv  it"         PUDOSCHA,  tn.   N.  of    European   Rusna, 

PRUYM,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.    Lower  Rhine;  gov.  Oloneti,  on  the  Vodia ;  65  m.  B.  of  FcttMr 

40  m.  BBB.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.    Pop.  1100.  avodsk.    Pop.  1100. 

PRZASZNITZ,  tn.  NB.  of  Poland,  on  the        PUENTE    DEL   ARCOBISPO.   tn.  w.  of 

small  river  Walbusch ;  55  m.  NbB.  of  Warsaw.  Spain,  on  the  Tagus ;  58  m.  U'sw.  of  Toleda 

Pop.  1000.  Pop.  1200. 

PRZELAUTSCH,   tn.    Austria,    B.   of   the        PUERTO  DE  LOS  AQUILAS,  tn.  and  sea* 

kingd.  Bohemia ;  52  m.  B.of  Prague.  Pop.  1 100.  port,  8W.  of  Spain,  in  Murcia.    The  shippin| 

PRZEROSLEN,  tn.  Poland ;  27  m.  88B.  of  business  of  the  large  town  of  Lorca^  about  10 

Gumbinnen.    Pop.  1200.  miles  distant,  is  carried  on  here. 

PRZESTITZ,  tn.  Austria,  kingd.   Bohemia;        PUERTO  MARIA,  seaport  on  thes-coastol 

60  m.  W8W.  of  Prague.    Pop.  1200.  Jamaica.    Lat.  18.  26.  N.    Long.  76.  40.  V. 

PRZEWORSK,  tn.  Austrian  Poland;    9  m.        PUERTO  ST.  PEDRO,  bay.  Atlantic, oa  the 

WNW.  of  Jaroslav.    Pop.  2200.  coast  of  Brazil,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

PRZIBISLAW,  tn.  Austria,  kin^d.  Bohemia,  Lat  31. 40.  s. 
on  the  Sazawa;  58  m.  bbb.  of  Prague.    Pop.        PUERTO  ST.  YAGO,  seaport,  N.  Amenca, 

1400.  repub.  Mexico,  prov.  Xalisoo ;  25  m.  s.of  Pnn5> 

PRZIBRAM,  tn.  Austria,  w.  of  kingd.  Bo-  cation.    Lat  19.  30.  N.    Long.  106.  46.  w. 
hernia ;  33  m.  saw.  of  Prague.    Pop.  2300.    In        PUGAR,  subdiv.  island  Java,  dist   Probo- 

the  vicinitv  are  mines  of  lead  and  silver.  lingo.    It  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 

PRZICHOWITZ,  vil.  Austria,  N.  kingd.  Bo-  the  island ;  including  Bandwassa,  it  occopias 

hemia;  60  m.  NB.  of  Prague.    Pop.  1000.  larg^  area,  but  is  scantily  inhabited,  althoaieh 

PRZYROW,  tn.  Poland ;  54  m.  NbW.  of  Cra-  the  soil  is  adequately  supplied  with  moisture  aiid 

cow.    Pop.  1100.  naturally  fertile. 

PTOLEMETA,  tn.  Africa,  on   the  coast  of        PUGETS  SOUND,  inlet  of  several  branchn, 
Barca,  the  ancient  Ptolemais,  the  walls  and  .  and  containing   many  ulands,  within  Geocgia 

gates  of  which  are  still  standing,  besides  many  Sound.     Lat  47.  10.  n.    Long.  237. 25.  B. 
curious  remains  of  antiquity.    From  an  elevated        PUGET  THENIERS,  tn.  Italy,  8W.  of  kt^. 

spot  overlooking  the  ancient  city  the  remains  Piedmont  and  Sardinia;   22  m.  N\r.  of  Nice. 

of  Ptolemeta  are  seen  stretched  out  in  various  Pop.  lUOO. 

parts  of  a  beautiful  plain,  sloping  from  the       PUGGEROLA,   tn.   Italy,    prov.   Primipafeo 

mountains  to  the  sea.    It  appears  to  have  occu-  Citra.  sw.  kingd.  of  Naples.    Pop.  1000.    The; 

pied  an  area  of  about  a  square  mile ;  and  a  more  manufacture  large  quantities  of  nails. 
agreeable  position  could  not  have  been  chosen  on        PUISCELEY,  tn.  France,  depart.  Tarn,  pnw. 

this  part  of  the  coast.    The  harbour  has  been  Languedoc,  on  the  Vere;  12  m.  N\r.  of  Gaillac. 

formed  chiefly  by  art  (one  side  only  being  shel-  Pop.  1500.    They  manufacture  woollen  artidflB. 
tered  by  nature),  and  the  remaina  of  the  cothon        PUISEAUX,  tn.  Fiance,  depart  Loireti  prov 
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(kloHii ;  36  ID.  NB.  of  Orleani.  Pop.  (with  par.)  the  vw,  coast  of  island  Sumatra ;  20  m.  in  cu* 

1^00.  curoferenoe.    Lat  5.  53.  N.    Lonj^.  95. 45.  b. 

PUISSERGUIGR,  tn.  France,  depart.   He-  This  island  is  about  5  leagues  distant  from  the 

rault,  prov.  Languedoc;    9  m.  w.  ol  Beziers.  moath  of  the  Acheen  river,  and  was  once  volcanio. 

Pop.  1300.  sulphur  being  found  on  it. 

PUIVERT,  tn.  France,  depart.  Aude,  prov.  PULSN ITZ, or  Poi.sBNA,tn.  Germany,  kingd. 

Languedoc.    It  stands  on  the  river  Blau.     Pop.  Saxon v ;  13  m.  NB.  of  Dresden.  Pop.  13U0.    The 

1-100.    The  inhabitants  manufacture  hats  and  manufactures  here  consist  of  ribbon  and  tape, 

different  sorts  of  woollen  articles.  PULTAWATAMIES,  tribe  of  Indians,  North 

PUJOLS,  tn.  France,  depart.  Lot  and  Garonne,  America,  on  the  river  St.  Joseph,  8.  of  LAke 

pro^.  Guyenne  and  Gascooy;    12  m.  NbB.  of  Michi^can.    They  are  1200  in  number. 

Agen.    Pop.  2100.  PULTNEY,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Steuben 

PULASKI,  vi).  and  seat  of  justice.  North  co..  New  York;  11  m.  N.  from  Bath.  Pop.  1730. 

America,  U.  S.,  Gil^  oo.  Tennessee,  on  Rich-  — Ai/Tney,  tn.  Belmont  oo.,  Ohio.     Pop.  154S. 

laad  branch  of  Elk  river;    46  m.  NW.  from  PULTUSK,  or  Pdltovsx,  tn.  Poland,  on  the 

Hontsville.  —  PiUatki,  co.,    Arkansas,  on   the  Narew;  34  m.  NNB.  of  Warsaw.    Pop.   2100. 

Cadron ;  300  m.  above  Arkiopolis.     Chief  tn.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  buhop  of  Plock,  and 

Little  Rock.    Pop.  2395.  has  a  Benedictine  abbey  and  gymnasium. 

PULIASNEER,  village,  Hindoostan,  prov.  PULWAL,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Delhi ;  33  m. 

Candeish,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  Sat^  s.  from  the  dty  of  Delhi.     Lat.  28. 12.  N.  Long, 

poora  mooDtatns.      Lat.    21.   31.    N.     Long.  77.  12.  b.    In  1820,  the  pergunnah  of  Pulwal 

75. 6.  B.                                                ^  devolved  to  the  British  government  by  the  death 

PULNEY,  tn.    Hindoostan,    dist'  Madura,  of  the  jaghiredar. 

uov.  Camatic;  30  m.  aw.  of  Dindigul.    Lat.  PUNCH UMNUGUR,  tn.  Hindoostan,  provi. 

10.  23.  N.    Long.  77.  35.  b.  Allahabad,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Sonar  river ; 

PUU)  DAM  MER,  island.  Eastern  seas;  30  m.  25  m.  w.  from  Huttah.     Lat.  24.  4.  N.      Long, 

in  circumference,  oflf  the  southern  extremity  of  79.  9.  b. 

Gilolo.    Lat  1.  0.  a.    Long.  128.  25.  b.  PUNDANEAN, tn.  Hindoostan, prov.  Malwa ; 

PULO  CANNIBAZ,  island  8.  coast  of  island  3  m.  from  Mohuupoor.    In   1820,  it  contained 
Java,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  about  300  houses  belonging  to  Sindia. 
■trait    It  is  20  m.  in  length,  by  6  m.  the  average  PUN DU  AH,  station,  Hindoostan,  prov.  Ben- 
breadth.     Lat  7.  50.  a.     Lon^.'  109.  25.  b.  gal,  dist  Silhet,  which  in  1827  was  surveyed  for 

PULOCONDORE  ISLES,  cluster  of  islands,  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  fitness  for  being 

Eastern  seas,  off  the  8.  coast  of  Cambodia.  Lat.  8.  selected  for  the  site  of  a  convalescent  e»tablisht 

40.N.  Long.106.42.  B.  The  principal  islandis  12  m.  ment.    The  hills  are  said  to  attain  an  elevation 

in  length  and  about  3  m.  in  breadth,  and  con-  of  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plains,  and 

sists  of  a«  ridge  of  peaked  hills.    On  the  B.  side  besides  the  tempenture  of  the  climate,  enjoy  the 

of  the  island  there  is  a  spacious  bay  with  good  benefit  of  an  extensive  table  land  covered  with 

anchorage,  near  a  village  situated  on  a  sandy  the  finest  fruits.    European  fruits  and  flowers, 

beach.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  refugees  from  such  as  raspberry,  strawberry,  apple,  and  violet, 

CochiD'Chinay  and   are  capable  of  supplying  ffro^  wild,  and  the  erection  of  bungalows,  for 

ships  with  some  refreshments.     The  East  India  the  benefit  of  invalids  in  this  corner  of  India,  it 

Conpany  had  a  settlement  here  until  a.  d.  1704,  being  only  24  hours'  journey  from  th& capital  of 

when  an  insurrection  took  place  among  the  Ma-  Silhet,  has  been  contemplated.    About  600  feet 

lay  soldiers,  who  first  set  fire  to  the  warehouses,  above  the  adjacent  plain  is  the  remarkable 

and  then  ^murdered  the  governor,  and  a  greater  cavern  of  Boobooan.    The  hills  are  composed 

part  of  the  English  on  the  island.  of  sandstone,  but  their  bases  are  strewed  with 

PULO  MINTAON,  island,  off  the  w.  coast  of  fragments  of  other  rocks.    The  walls  and  sides 

island, Sumatra,  about  Long.  98.  B.    In  length,  of  the  interior  of  the  cavern  are  adorned  with 

it  may  be  estimated  at  35  m.  by  12  m.  the  stalactites,  crystals,  and  petrifactions,  all  of  lime^ 

average  breadth.  stone  origin.    The  inside  of  the  cavern  is  also 

PULO   CIECER  DE  MER,  island,  on  the  much  cut  up  by  various  openings  and  fissures  at 

coast  of  Cochin-China,  about  2  leagues  long,  different  altitudes,  apparently  leading  to  other 

which,  from  its  having  a  hill  on  each  extremity,  branches  and  caverns. 

leKmbles  two  islands.    Birds'  nesrts  and  biche  PUNHETA,  tn.  central  part  of  Portugal,  at 

de  mer  are  procured  here  by  the  Cochin-Chi-  the  confluence  of  the  Zezere  and  Tagus ;  8  m. 

•e.  WNW.of  Abrantes.     Pop.  1100. 

PULO  OBY,  or  Yak  Island,  island.  Eastern  PUNITZ,  tn.  Prussian  Poland,  oo  the  borders 

■s,  off  the  8.  extremity  of  Cambodia ;  6  m.  in  of  prov.  Silesia;  45  m.  8.  of  Posen*    Pop.  1400. 

length.     Lat  8.  25.  n.    Long.  104.  50.  B.    It  is  The  Saxons  were  defeated  here  by  Charles  XIJ. 

named  Yam  Island,  from  the  roots  which  are  in  1706. 

found  wild,  and  dng  up,  of  the  most  gigantic  di-  PU  PR  AIL,  tn.  Hindoostan,  div.  Kilcheepoor, 

meosbns.  prov.  Malwa,  which   in    1820  contained  20U0 

POLO  RUN  ISLE,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  inhabitants.     Lat  24.  12.  N.     Long.  76.  40.  r. 

Banda  isles.  Eastern  sees, called  by  all  the  early  PURANTEIJ,  purgunnah,  Hindoostan,  prov. 

navigators  Puloroon.    Lat  5.  35.  N.    Long.  129.  Gujerat,  part  of  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 

<4&.  B.  raja  of  Eder.     Pop.  6000. 

PULO  ROOPAT,  island.  Eastern  seas,  off  PURCHENA,  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Granada,  on 

the  NB.  coast  of  island  Sumatra,  from  the  N.  river  Almanzora ;    73  m.  B.  of  Granada.    Pop. 

coast  of  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrow  3000. 

strait  of  Roopat      I^t  2.   6.  N.     Long.  101.  PURKASSA,tn.  Hindoostan,  div.  Nunderhar^ 

42.  E.  prov.  Candeish ;  84  m.  BNB.  uf  Surat     Lat  21. 

PU{X>WA¥  ISLE,  island,  Eastern  seas,  off  29.  N.     Long.  74.  22.  B.    This  was  formeilv  a. 
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large  town,  but  in  1816  was  almost  in  ruins,  the  Garonne,  prov.  Gujenne  and  Gasoony ;  6  bl.  B* 

namber  of  bouses  being  onh  600.  and  very  few  of  Marmande.    Pop.'  1100. 
of  them  occupied.    The  in  habitants  were  mostly        PUY  ST.  REPARADE.  tn.  SB.  oi  Fnaee, 

Brahmins,  and  the  remains  of  many  pagodas  depart.  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  prov.  ProTenoe; 

attest  their  former  importance.  10  m.  NW.  of  Aix.    Pop.  1500. 

PURKH  YAL,  peak  of  a  ridge  of  mountains,        PUY  LA  ROQUE,  tn.  France,  depart.  Tarn 

Northern  Hindoo&tan,  which  separates  theSpiti  and  Garonne,  prov.  Guyeane  and  Gascon j»  nar 

from  the  Sutoleje  river.    Lat.  31.  53.  N.     Long,  the  river  Caude:  18  m-  8B.  of  Cahors.      Pop. 

78.  43.  IS.  It  is  22,700  feet  above  sea  level.  2000.    Here  aremanafactures  of  pottery  wmre. 

PURMEREND,  tn.    kingd.   Holland,   prov.        PWLLELECH,  ham.    Great   Britain,    psr. 

North  Holland;  1 1  m.  N.  ofAmsterdam.     Pop.  Llaniltid,    bund.    Cowbridge,  co.  Glamoigaa, 

2400.    The  adjacent  country  is  all  in  pasture,  South  Wales.     Pop.  with  parish.     Covbndge 

and  the  trade  of  the  tn.  is  cattle  and  cheese.  (P.  T.  1 73). 

PURNEAH,  tn.   Hindooston,  prov.  Bengal,        PWLL-Y-WRACH,  ham,.  Great  Britaiiu  psL 

cap.  of  the  district    of    Porneah.      See  vol.  and  hund.  Talgarth,  oo.  Brecon,  S.  Wales.  BesI 

iv.    Lat.  26.  45.  N.    Long.  88.  23.  B.     This  tn.  prop.  £993.    Pop.  187.    Hay  (p.  T.  156). 
which  occupies  a  space  of  9  square  miles,  equal        PYN  ACKER,  tn.  kingd.  Holland,  prov.  Soofb 

to  more  than   half  of  London,  contains  only  Holland;  7  m.  NNW. of  Rotterdam.     Pop>.  1200. 
46,000  inhabitants  scattered  over  this  great  ex-        PYRAMIDS  OF  EGYPT.  See  vol.  iv.    These 

tent,  and  might  rather  he  described  as  an  assem*  far-famed  structures,  to  which  the  world  iscaicely 

blage  of  villages  than  a  single  town.  presents  a  parallel,  seem  to  merit  a  aopplenwo- 

PURRUAH,  tn.  Hindoostan,  dist  Burdwan,  tary  notice.     The  first,  or  Great  Pyramid,  ia  693 

prov.  Bengal ;   31   m.   bsb.   from  the  town  of  feet  square,  and  rises  (accosding  to  a  reeeDt  and 

Burdwan,  and  39  m.  MbB.  from  Calcutta.  corrected  account)  to  the   araasing   height  of 

PURSOO,  or  Phkrba,  vil.  Hindoostan,  prov.  599  feet.     In  an  age  when  machinery  waa  in- 

Agra,  princip.  Bhurtpoor ;  22  m.  BW.  of  the  city  perfect,  and  everything  was  done  by  manosl 

of  Bhurtpoor.  Lat.  27. 3.  N.  Long.  77. 5.  E.  The  labour,  it  is  said  to  have  employed  100,000  men 

neighbourhood    produces    plentiful   crops    of  for  20  years.    The  destination  of  this  and  all 

wheat,  yet  the  soil  is  mere  sand,  but  under  the  similar  colossal  structures  appears  evideody  to 

hot  fiun  of  Hindoostan  even  sand  becomes  fer-  have   been   sepulchral.     It  is  ascended  on  the 

tile  by  irrigation.  outside  by  an  uninterrupted  flight  of  stepa,  from 

PURTYAL,  or  Guknt  Puutyal,  tn.    Hin-  2^  to  4  feet  high,  diminishing  in  height  aa  tbey 

doostan,  prov.   Orissa,    hot  belonging  to  the  approach  the  top.   The  breadth  is  proportioned 

Nizam,  near  the  river  Krishna,  on  the  high  road  to  the  height,  in  such  a  manner,  tliat  a  line 

from  Masulipatam  to  Hyderabad  ;  8  m.  8 w.  from  stretched  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  wooM 

Condapilly.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  the  British,  touch  the  angle  of  every  stop.    The  external 

Diamond  mines  were  formerly  worked  here^  and  part  is  chiefly  built  of  great    square    atones, 

many  small  gems  of  inferior  water  are  still  pro-  cut  in  a  rock    found  along  the  Nile,    where 

curable;  but  on  all  above  15  carats  the  Nizam  the   excavations  made    in    procuring    it    may 

claims  75  per  cent.  still  be  diMX)vered.    They  are  compacted  to- 

PUSTOSERSK,  tn.  N.  of  European  Russia,  gpether  solely  by  their  own  weight,  without  lime, 

government  Archangel,  on  lake  Pustosero.    Lat.  lead,  or  cramps  of  any  metal.     In  the  body  of 

67.  28.  N.    Long.  51.  14.  b.     Its  inhabitants  the  pyramid,  however,  which  is  full  of  irregalar 

are  employed  in  rearing  cattle  and  horses.  stones,  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  a  mortv 

PUTELLAM,  vil.  island   Ceylon;  74  m.  N.  composed  of  lime,  earth,  and  clay.  The  ongiaal 

from  Columbo.     Lat.  7.  57.  N.    Long.  79. 42.  b.  entrance,  as  well  aa  that  uito  each  anocesaive 

The  surrounding  country,  being  flat  and  low,  gallery  and  chamberi  is  studiously  oonceaied,  by 

is  periodically  inundated  by  the  sea  a  consider^  being  made  exactly  similar  to  the  sarronDdiiig 

able  way  inland.  wall;  and  Is  carefully  barred  by  huge  Uocka  ttf 

PUTTEEPANDOO,  vil.    Hindoostan,   dist.  granite,  which  cannot  be  cnt  through  vitfaont 

GuntooT,  prov.   Northern  Circars;    Urn.  sw.  great-labour,  but  which,  to  the  experienced  eye^ 

from  the  town  of  Guntoor.  afford  a  sure  test  of  the  sougfat-for  eatrance. 

PUTTEN,  vil.  kingd.  Holland ,  prov.  Guelder-        The  opening  of  the  first  pyramid  has  been  loag 

land  ;  23  m.  NW.  of  Utrecht.     Pop.  2300.  ago  effected  ;  it  is  aacribed  to  the  Caliph  Moha»- 

PUTTERSHOCK,  or  Piktbrshocr,  tn.  kingd.  med,  in  the  ninth ceotunr.  Several  longgallmea 

Holland,  prov.  South  Holland;  10  m.  sbB.  of  have  been  traced,  leading  to    two    cbambef^^ 

Rotterdam.    Pop.  lOUO.  The  exterior  opening  is  60  feet  above  the  fooa- 

PUTTLiTZ,  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Potsdam,  prov.  dation,  and  leads  into  a  passage  66 paces  km^. 

Brandenberg,  on  the  Stepenitz;  9  m.  NNW.  of  now  much  obstructed  by  sand  and  duat.  It  is doaed 

Pritzwalk.     Pop.  1000.  by  two  large  blocksof  granite,  theattemptto[ 

PUTTUNWARA,  dist  Hindoostan,  prov.  Ga-  trate  which  seem  to  have  been  made  in  varii 

jerat,  of  which  it'occupiei  the  NW.  corner,  and  directions,  before   the   true  opening  w 

which  has,  as  yet,   been  very  imperfectly  ex-  covered.    This  leads  into  another  gnllery  120 

plored.    To  the  w.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Runn.  feet  long«  and  so  steep,  that  it  has  been  utctwiy 

The   principal  streams  are  the  Banas  and  Se-  to  cut  steps  in  the  floor  to  facilitate  the  aweac^ 

reswati.  This  gallery  terminates  in  a  landing  place  15  feet 

PUYCERDA,  tn.  NB.  of  Spain,  prov.  Cata-  square,    containing    a    perpendicular   openiBn 

Ionia,  the  chief  place  of  the  oo.  of  Cerdagne;  downwards,  commonly  called  the  well.    .Ajtotber 

53  m.  WNW.  of  Gerona.    Pop.  1500.  gallery  of  170  feet  long  then  leads  into  wfaait  ' 

PUY  LEVEQUE,  tn.  France,   depart,  Lot,  called    the  queen's  chamber,  about    18  U 

rrov.  Cayenne  and  Gascony,  on  the  river  Lot ;  long,  by  15   feet  broad.      The  next  galleix  ^ 

8  m.  w.  of  Cahors.    Pop.  1600.  loneer  than  any  of  the  rest,  extending  180  feet ; 

PUY  MICLAN,  tn.  Fran<^.  depart  Lot  and  it  is  6^  feet  wide,  and  the  loof  raesto  ^*^ 
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lieig^ht  of  60  feet.    At  the  end  in  an  enormous  smaller,  only  280  feet  at  the  base,  and  162  feet 

man  of  granite,  which  seems  to  have  long  baf-  in  height.     These  pyramids,  with  many  smaller 

fled  the  seal  of  the  searchers.    At  length,  by  ones  that  surround  them,  are  called  the  Pyra- 

cutting  through  13feet  of  solid  rock,  they  found  mids  of  Giie.     The  chain   is  uninterrupted; 

the  entrance  of  the  principal  chamber.    This  but  those  further  to  the  south  are.  from  the 

is  of  an  oblong  form,  32  feet  long,  16  feet  broad,  villages  to  which  they  adjoin,  called  the  Pyra- 

and   18  feet  high.    At  the  furthest  extremity,  mids  of  Dagjoin  and  Sakkara.    Two,  situated 

on  the  right,  is  found  the  sarcophagus,  for  the  near  this  last  place,  rival  in  mii|^itude  those  of 

reception  of  which  this  immense  structure  ap-  Gise,  but  are  not  so  skilfully  constructed.  About 

pears  to  have  been  reared.     It  is  of  granite,  300  paces  to  the  B.  of  the  second  pyramid  ap- 

6  feet  1 1  inches  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  1^  pears  the  celebrated  sphynx,  or  statue  of  a  huge 

inch  high.    No  other  excavation,  either  here  monster,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.    Dr.  Pocock  found 

or  in  any  other  part  of  the  pyramid,  has  yet  only  the  head,  neck,  and  die  top  of  the  back 

been  discovered.  visible ;  the  rest  was  sunk  in  sand.    The  length, 

The  second  pyramid,  or  that  of  Cephrenes,  is  fW>m  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  to  the  tail,  was 

about  400  feet  high.    It  had  defied  all  attempts  125  feet.    M.  Belxoni  cleared  away  the  sand 

to  enter  it,  till    the    enterprise  was  recently  from  this  huge  mass,  and  laid  open  a  multitude 

achieved  by  Belzoni.    His  attempts  were  long  of  curious  objects.    A  monolithic  temple  of  cun- 

unsuccessful :  bat  at  length,  by  the  position  of  siderable  dimensions  was  discovered   between 

the  block  of  granite  placed  to  bar  the  entrance,  the  legs  of  the  sphynx,  and  another  in  one  of  its 

he  was  enabled  to  trace  its  real  direction.    At  paws.    Tl^e  ground  in  front  was  covered  with 

the  end  of  a  long  passage  he  found  a  chamber  Grecian  and   Roman  buildings,  inscriptions  on 

46  feet  by  16  feet,  in  which  was  a  sarcophagus  which  commemorated  the  visits  of  the  emperors 

containing  a  small  quantity  of  bones.    These  and  great  men  to  view  this  remarkable  object, 

bones  were  supposed  by  him  to  be  human;  but  PYRGO,  vil.  kingd.  Greece, prov.  Elis.  in  the 

on  being  brought  to  London,  and  examined  by  Morea ;  8  m.  NW.  of  the  village  of  Phloka.    It 

the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  they  were  pro-  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain  between  Mount 

Doonced  to  be  those  of  the  bull,  that  base  object  Olonos  and  the  Alpheus.    The  inhabitants  are 

of  Egyptian  worship.    Indeed,  it  seems  every  chiefly  Albanians. 

way  improbable,  that  structures  so  stupendous  PYRGOS,  tn.  Greece,  in  the  island  Santorin ; 

should  anywhere,  and  most  of  all  in  Egypt,  have  6  m.  8W.  of  Scavo.      Lat.  36.  26.  N.     Long, 

been   undertaken  without  a  religious  impulse  25.  .38.  b. 

and  motive.  PYRiTZ,  tn.  PrusHia,  prov.  Pomerania ;  15  m. 

The  third  pyramid,or  that  of  M yoerinu8,is  much  fib w.  of  Stargard.    Pop.  1 700. 


Q. 

QUAAS^  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Dryfesdale,  sh.  some    additionaT  infonnation    seems    needful. 

Dumfries.    Pop.  with  par.  Lockerby  (P.  T.  66).  In  1662,  Quebec  did  not   contain  more  than 

QUALOJEl,  or  Qua  LORN,  large    island,  W.  of  50  inhabitants;   in   1759^  the  population   was 

Swedish  Lapland.  Lat  69. 40.  N.  Long.  18. 15.  b.  estimated  at  Between  8000  and  9000;  in  1831, 

QUARANTE,  tn.  a.  of  France,  depart.  He-  the  census  gave  27,562 ;  and  it  is  now  esti* 

rault,prov.Languedoc;  12  m.  NW.ofNarbonne.  mated  at  atove  30,000.    The  houses  are  ge- 

Pop.  2100.  nerally  constructed   in  the  old  style,  of  stone, 

QUARLES,  extra-par.  dist.  England,  hnnd.  two  or  three,  stories  high,  with  narrow  and  ill 

North  Greenhoe,   oo.    Norfolk.      Acres,    600.  ventilated  streets.    From  the  lower  to  the  upper 

Pop.  33.     New  Walsingharo  (P.  T,  113).  town  there  is  a  winding  street  (Mountain-street), 

QUARNARO,  bay,  gulf  of  Venice,  lying  be-  extremely  ateep,  which  is  commanded  by  well 

tween  Istria  and  Dalmatia.    It  contains  several  planted  cannon,  and  terminate  at  an  elevation  of 

»ina|]  islands, of  which  Cherso,  Veglia,  Lussino,  200  feet  above  the  river,  at  the  city  wall;  or  by 

Piccolo,  and  Grande,  belong  to  the  Austrian  prov.  Break  Neck  Stairs,  where  the  upper  town  com- 

of  Illyria,  and  Arbe  and  Pago  to  Dalmatia.  mences,  extending  its  limits  considerably  to  the 

QUARNITZ,  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Liegnitz,  prov.  westward,'  along  the  slope  of  the  ridge  and  up 

Silesia ;  8  m.  Wbfl.  of  Glogau.     Pop.  1200.  the  promontory  towards  the  Cape  wi^in  50  or 

QUARRELESTOMBES,vil.  Central  France,  60  yards  of  its  summit    The  aspect  is  N.  and 

depart.  Yonne,  prov.  Burgundy;  9  m.  SbB.  of  well  placed  for  ventilation,  although  the  streets 

Avsilon.    Pop.  1800.  are  narrow  and  irregular.    There  are  suburbs  to 

QUARRELSTON,  WnrrBxaoRNs,  vil.  Eng-  each  town ;  in  the  upper,  they  extend  along  the 

land,  par.  Winterborne  Strickland,  hund.  Pim*  slope  of  the  ridge  called  St.  John^s ;  in  the 

peme,  Blandford  div.  co.  Dorset    Pop.  with  lower,  they  extend  along  the  valley  from  the  St 

par.    Blandford  Forum  (P.  T.  103).  Charles,  called  the  Rocks.    The  influence  of  the 

QUARROLE,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Larbert,  sh.  tides,  which  extends  several    leagues    beyond 

Stirling.    Pop.  with  par.    Falkirk  (P.  T.  24).  Quebec,  raises  the  waters  at  the  confluence  of 

QUARRYwOOD,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Spynie,  the  two  rivers  many  feet  above  their  general 

sh.  Elgin.    Pop.  with  par.    Elgin  (p.  T.  167).  level,  and  overflows  the  St.  Charles  valley,  which 

QUEBEC,  city,  British  North  America,  and  rises  gradually  from  the  river  to  the  northward, 

cap.  Lower  Canada.    See  vol.  iv.    In  conse-  in  a  gentle  slope  for  a  few  miles,  until  it  reaches 

<^uenee  of  the  growing  importance  of  this  prin-  the    mountains.     This  valley    and  slope    are 

apal  city  of  our  North  American  possessions  wholly  under  cultivation^  and  extremely  rich  and 
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MctnrcBqtte.   The  Tidpe  on  which  Quebec  standt  QUEENSBOROUGH,  vil.  N.  AmeriEa,  U.3., 

tt  also  cultivated  as  far  as  Cape  Rouge  to  the  Tascarawaa  oOh  Ohio;  13  milea  BbN.  of  New 

westward.  Philadelphia.    Pod.  20. 

As  a  fortress.  Quebec  may  be  now  ranked  in  QUEENSBURY,  tn.  North  America,  U.  &, 

the  first  class ;  the  citadel  on  the  highest  point  Warren  co.,  New  York ;  56  m.  if •  from  Atbaay. 

of  Cape  Diamond,  together  with  a  formidable  Pop.  3080. 

combination  oLstrongW  constructed  works,  er-  QUEEN»S  COUNTY,co.  Britiah  N.  America, 

lend  over  an  Ah  of  40  acres ;  small  batteries,  prov.  Nova  Scotia.  Cultivated  acres.  5630.  Pop. 

connected    by^amparts,  are   continued   from  4225.    It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Annapolis 

the  edre  of  the  precipice  to  the  gateway  leading  County,  on  the  B.  by  Lunenburg,  on  tiie  w.  by 

to  the  lower  town,  which  is  defended  by  cannon  Shelbura  County,  and  on  the  a.  by  tiie  AtlantK 

of  a  laree  calibre,  and  the  approach  to  it  up  ocean.     It  contains  two  townships,    Liverpool 

Mountain-street  enfiladed  and  flanked  by  many  and  Guysboroogh,  and  returns  three  memben 

laree  guns :  a  line  of  defence  connects  with  the  to  the  provincial  house  of  assembly.    The  ia* 

grand  battery  a  redoubt  of  great  strength  armed  terior  is  stony,  and  geoerally  incapable  of  calli- 

with    24-pounder8,  entirely   commanding   the  vation.    On  the  aeaboid  it  is  somewhat  better; 

basin  and  passage  of  the  river.    Other  lines  add  there  are,  however,  several  tracts  of  better  soil, 

to  the  impregnability  of  Quebec  if  properly  de-  and  several  thriving  settlements.      Liverpool, 

fended ;  the  possession  of  which  may  be  said  to  the  shire  town,  contains   about   250   houses, 

give  the  mastery  of  Upper  as  well  as  of  Lower  stores,    &c ;    a   oouit>house,   gaol,  and    three 

Canada.     On  the  w..  and  in  front  of  the  citadel,  churches—episcopalian,  congregational,  and  me> 

are  the  celebrated  plains  of  Abraham,  on  which  thodist ;  a  school-house,  and  block-house.    TV 

Wolfe  and  Montcalm  fought  and  perished,  and  to  trade  of  this  place  is  very  flourishing,  oonsistiag 

whoseanited  memories  is  erected  an  obelisk  with  of  the  lumber-trade  and  flsherr,  both   shore 

an  appropriate  inscription.    The   town,  in  ge-  and  Labrador,  and  carried  on  witli  Eoropie  sod 

nerai;  IS  pretty  much  like  an  English,  or  rather  the  West  Indies.    The  harbour  was  called  by 

a  Fiench  city,  except  that  the  houses  are  mostly  the  French,  Rosignol.    Port  Medway  is  a  very 

roofed  withshiDgles(8mall  pieces  of  thin  wood);  fine  harbour,   capacious,  navigable,  and  wk, 

many  of  the  best  houses,  public  buildings  and  having  from  5  to  14  fathoms.    There  is  aoonn- 

great  warehouses,  are,  'however,  covered  with  derable  lumber-trade  and  fishery  abo  carried  oa 

tin  or  iron  plates,  which,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  here. 

the  climate,  retain  their  brightness  for  many  QUEEN'S  COUNTY, eo.  British  N.America, 
years.  Tliere  are  several  distilleries,  breweries,  prov.  New  Brunswick,  on  the  river  St.  John's; 
tobacco,  soap,  candle,  and  other  manufectories ;  bounded  on  the  NW.  by  Sunbury,  N.  by  North- 
excellent  ships  are  built  here,  and  every  variety  umberland,  NB.  by  Kent,  sB.  by  King's  County, 
of  tradesmen  may  be  found  in  the  upper  or  and  on  the  s.  and  sw.  bv  Charlotte  Conn^. 
lower  town.  Many  of  the  shops,  or,  as  they  are  Containing  four  parishes,  Gaaetowu  and  Hamp- 
called  in  America,  stores,  are  stylishly  fitted  op,  stead  on  the  SB.  of  the  river,  and  Waterboroogk 
and  in  most  of  them  every  variety  of  goods,  and  Wickham  on  the  other.  It  contains  IStfO 
from  a  needle  to  an  anchor,  or  from  a  ribbon  to  square  miles,  is  very  fertile,  and  yielda  Ifaie 
a  cable  is  to  be  found.  The  rapid  increase  of  timber,  in  large  quantities,  for  ship-buildiag. 
population  in  Upper  Canada  has  occasioned  a  The  Grand  Lake,  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
proportionate  increase  of  intercourse  between  diatrict,  is  SO  m.  long  and  3  m.  broad.  A  little 
Quebec,  Montreal,  &c  The  first  steam-boat  further  to  the  B.,  and  opposite  Ltmg  Islaad,  is 
that  plied  on  the  St  Lawrence,  was  launched  in  Washdemoak  Lake,  nearly  as  large  as  the  pre- 
1812.  There  are  now  above  a  dosen  steam-boats,  ceding.  The  large  stream  called  the  Salmon 
one  of  them  of  600  tons  burden,  employed  in  river,  communicating  with  the  Richibveto  and 
the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers  between  Miramichi  by  short  portages,  flows  into  the 
Quebec  and  Montreal ;  and  a  steam-ship  of  from  Grand  Lake.  The  principal  settlers  in  this 
700  to  800  tons  burden  is  engaged  in  the  trade  country  were  originally  indigent  American  roy 
between  Quebec  and  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  alists,  whose  well-cultivated  farms,  neat  dwell- 
Thus  is  formed  a  line  of  steam  communication  ing  houses,  thriring  orchards,  numerous  flo^ 
from  the  Atiantic  to  Amherstburg,  one  of  the  and  herds,  and  large  exports,  now  prove  tiie 
remote  settlements  of  Upper  Canada,  a  distance  wealth  attendant  on  patient  industry, 
of  more  than  1500  miles.  The  navigation  at  QUEEN'S  CREEK,  riv.  N.  America,  U.S., 
Quebec  closes  at  the  end  of  November  or  begin-  North  Carolina.  It  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  L»t 
ning  of  December,  and  opens  in  April.  Below  34.  37.  N.  Long.  77,  28.  W. 
Quebec  the  river  is  seldom  froxen  over;  but  QUEENSTOWN, tn. N.  America, U. 8., Queen 
the  masses  of  floating  ice.  kept  in  constant  agi-  Ann's  co.,  Maryland;  B.  from  Chesapeake  Bat, 
tation  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  render  and  24  m.  NNW.  from  Easton. 
navigation  impracticable.  QUEIGE,  tn,  Italy,  prov.  Chamberry.  duchy 

QUEDLINBURG,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  Savoy,  kingd.  Sardinia;  4  m.  NB.  of  Lonflans. 

on  the  riv.  Bode;  30  m.BSW.  of  Magdeburg.   Lat.  Pop.  1500.                  ,,    ,     .             «        _^ 

6T.47.N.   Long.  11.7.  B.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  QUENBV,  ham.  England,  par.  HungertOB. 

earthen  mound,  and  is  divided  into  OW  and  New  hund.  East  Gosoote,  co.  Leicester.    Pop.  wiHi 

Town,  besides  three  suburbs.  Pop.  11,000.  They  par.    Le>cester(P.  T.  96). 

are  emploved  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens.  QU EN STADT,  Great,  villaee.  Prossui,  prov. 

QUEECHY,  riv.  N.  America,  U.S., Vermont.  Saxony,  princip.  Halberstadt.    Pop.  1100.    Lrt- 

It  rises  in  Sherburne,  and  runs  into  the  Con-  tie  Quenstadt  is  a  neighbouring  village;  pop. 

necticut,  V.  of  Hartland.  400.    There  is  another  Quenstadt  m  Prussia, 

QUEEN  ANN,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Prince  prov. Savoy,  co.  Mansfleld:  pop.  700. 

George  co.,  Maryland,  on  the  Patuxent;  10  m.  QUERBACH,  villnire,  Prussia,  gov.  Ueg«na» 

»\r.  from  Annapolis.  prov.  Silesia.    Pop.  1000. 
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QDERFURT,  tovD,  Prmaia,  gov«  Menebarg,  prov.  Provenoe,  on  rW.  Verdoo ;  31  miles  8.  ot 

CDv.  SiBooyf  on  the  river  Quern;  16  m.  w.  of  Dinie.    Pop.  1000. 

eiBebarn^.    Pop.  2500.    it  it  the  chief  place  QUINTC,  bay,  British  North  America,  Upper 

of  a  small  piiocipality.  Canada.    It  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  town  of 

QUESADA,  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Jaen ;  15  miles  Kin|;ston,  and  is  very  singularly  formed  between 

MB.  of  Ubeda.    Pop.  1^00.  the  irregular  peninsula  of  Prince  Edward  county 

QUESTEMBERT,  tn.  France,  depart.  Mor-  on  the  8.  and  the  mainland  of  the  midland  dis- 

bihaa,  prov.  Brittany ;  12  m.  B.  of  Vannes.  Pop.  trict  on  the  N.    The  length,  through  the  various 

3S00. crooked  turns  it  makes,  is  lifle  short  of  50 

QUETTEHOU,  town,  France,  depart,  of  La  miks,  and  its  breadth  varies  between  6  and  12 

Maaebe. prov. Normandy;  9 m. NB. of  Valognes.  miles.     The  isthmus  formed  between  it  and 

Fsp.  1400.  Lake  Ontario,  in  the  township  of  Murray,  is  not 

QUEVUlUCAMPS,  town,  Belgium,  prov.  of  more  than  three  furlong  broad,  over  which 

Hainaah;  14  m.  KW.  of  Mons.     rop.  1000.'  there  is  a  portage:  this  mlet  affords  to  vessels 

QUICKSAND,  riv.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  New  safe  shelter  from  the  heavy  gales  frequently  ex- 
Hampshire,  runs  N.  into  the  Columbia.  perienced  on  the  lake.    The  peninsula  on  every 

QLiCOURRE,  riv.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Lou-  side  is  indented  by  numerous  small  bays  and 

isianay  which  runs  into  the  Missouri  1000  miles  coves.    Several  rivers  fall  into  the  bay,  of  which 


from  the  Mississippi.  the  largest  are  the  Napannee,  the  Shannon,  the 

QUIEVRAIN,  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainault ;  Moira,  and  the  Trent.    The  latter,  flowing  from 

9  m.  BNB.  of  Valenciennes.    Pop.  1500.    There  Rice  Lake,  is  the  channel  by  which  the  waters 

sre  rich  mines  of  coal  and  other  minerals  in  the  of  a  chain  of  shallow  lakes  in  the  Newcastle 

setthbouring  district  district  are  brought  into  Lake  Ontario.     The 

QUILLAN,  tn.  France,  depart  Aude,  prov.  townships,  on  the  borders  of  the  bay  and  on  the 

Lsoguedoc,  on  the  riv.  Aude ;   14  miles  a.  of  peninsula,  are  thickly  inhabited  and  in  a  pros- 

Unouz.    Pop.  1200.  It  has  some  manufactures  perous  state  of  cultivation.    Their  produce  of 

of  hats  and  leather,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  wheat  and  other  grain  is  very  abundant,  the 

sre  iron-works.  soil  being  extremely  rich  and  very  easily  tilled, 

QUILLEB(£UF,  tn.  France,  depart  Enre,  although  in  general  requiring  manure  to  temper 

prov.  Normandy,  on  the  Lower  Seine ;  9  m.  N.  its  clayev  coldoess. 

ofPontAodemer.    Pop.  120Q.  QUlNTIN,  St.,   tn.  France,  depart.  Card, 

QUINCE,  or  SquwckIslakd,  island,  Ireland,  prov.  Langnedoc;  14  m.  MbB.  of  Nimes.    Pop* 

par.  Myroa,  bar.  West  Carbery,  B.  div.  co.  Cork,  1600. 

prov.  Munsfeer.     Pop.  with  par.     Rosscarbery  QUINZANO,  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  delegation 

(P.  T.  207^  Brescia,  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  on  river 

QUINGEY,  tn.  France,  depart.  Doubs,  prov.  Savarona;  11  m.  N.of  Cremona.    Pop.  3000. 

Pianche-Comte ;  I2m.8bir.oiBeian(;on:  onthe  .    QUISSAC,  tn.  8B.  of  France,  depart.  Card, 

rif.  Louve.    Pop.  1000.    It  has  iron-works  of  prov.  Langoedoc,  on  the  Vidourle ;  20  m*  WbN. 

mme  extent  of  Nimes.    Pop.  1400. 

QUINHONE,  or  CHmoBBo  Bat,  harbour,  QUISTELLO,  tn.  Austrian  luly,  delegation 

CiDcbin-China,  where  vessels  are  sheltered  from  Mantua,  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  on  the 

every  wind.    The  entrance  is  narrow,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Seochia,  near  its  influx  into 

vaat  of  anffident  depth  of  water  obliges  ves-  tlie  Po ;  12  m.  saw.  of  Mantua* 

■cb  of  great  burden  to  delay  entering  until  high  QUOISLEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Marbory, 

vates.  hnnd.  Nantwich,  oo^  palat  of  Chester.    Acrm, 

QUINSIGAMOND,   or   Loica   Pond  Lamm,  1540.    Real  prop. £2304.    Popw  (with  Marbury) 

North  America,  U.S..  Massachusetts;  between  403.    Whitchoich  (P.  T.  163). 


Woicester  and  Shrewsbury.    It  is  5  m.  in  length,  QUOLAGH,  ham.  Ireland,  par.   Kilkateni, 

tBd  from  60  to  100  rods  broad,  and  contains  co.  Cork,  prov.  Munster.    Pop.wiUipar.  Castleu 

mme  osall  islands.  town  (P.  T.  253). 

QUINSON,  tn.  France,  depart  Lower  Alps.  QUORRA,  riv.  Africa.    See  Niouu. 


R. 

RAAMSDONK,  vil.  kingd.  Holland,  prov.  The  town  extends  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 

South  Holland.    Pop.  1800.  leogth  by  two- thirds  in  breadth.    The  streets 

Rabat,  or  Rabjltt,  tn.  empire  Morocco,  on  are  narrow  and  dirty ;  but  many  of  the  houses 

the  riv.  BuRegreb  (which  b  there  about  500  yards  are  large  and  commodious.    The  fortifications 

wide),  opposite  Sallee.    The  population,  by  a  towards  the  sea  are  of  a  recent  date,  and  kept  in 

rsorat  estunate,  is  supposed  to  be  24,000.    The  tolerable  order;  the  guns  are  of  larj^  calibre, 

town  stands  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  but  the  batteries  are  badly  situated,  if  intended 

river,  50  or  00  feet, above  its  level,  on  banks  of  to  (Protect  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and,  if 

crumbling  sandstone.    A  curtain  of  500  yards,  merely  to  defend  the  town  towards  the  sea,  are 

fsdag  the  sea,  flanked  by  two  circular  batteries  useless,  as  no  landing  could  be  effected  at  that 

of  12  guns  each,  about  as  many  more  in  the  point.    The  battery  at  the  trw.  angle  of  the 

ksmbah  orcitedel,  and  a  small  battery  overlook-  town,  and  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the 

iog  the  river  at  the  south-western  end  of  the  river,  mounts  24  guns.    The  water  is  deep  close 

town,  form  its  sea  defence.  On  the  land  side  are  a  to  tlie  shore,  and  a  frigate  might  approach 

itmng  wall,  30  feet  high ;  square  towers,  every  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  batteries.    The 

50  paces,  of  tapia-work,  and  angles  of  masonry,  nautical,  or  rather  piratical,  taste  which  for- 
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merly  charftcteriied  these  people,  seeAis  entirely 
to  have  departed :  at  present  there  are  Boaroely 
more  than  a  doien  boats  in  the  river.  The  sand- 
bank, which  has  for  many  years  been  accmnn- 
latingin  the  entrance  of  this  nver,  rises  so  much 
in  the  centre  as  to  be  dry  at  low  water,  thereby 
forming  two  channels,  in  the  northernmost  of 
which  there  i^the  most  water;  that  to  the 
89uthward  hi^only  two  feet  at  low  water 
springs  in  the  deepest  part,  but  there  is  a  rise 
and  fall  varying  from  9  to  12  feet.  From  the 
anchorage  in  the  roads  the  water  shoals  very 
gradually  till  close  to  the  bar,  when  it  suddenly 
drops  from  seven  to  two  fathoms,  more  or  less. 
There  is  almost  invariably  a  heavy  surf,  which 
renders  it  veiy  dangerous  for  boats.  The  ex« 
port  trade  prmcipally  consists  in  wool.  Here 
IS  a  manufactory  of  carpets,  the  colours  of  which 
are  beautiful  and  the  texture  excellent,  but* 
being  made  for  home  consumption,  they  are 
generally  long  in  proportion  to  their  width.  The 
conspicuous  tower  of  Beni  Hasaun,  or  Smi 
Hasaun,  is  ,180  feet  in  height,  and  stands  on  a 
cliff  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  it  is 
situated  to  the  SB.  of  the  town,  about  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  and  may  be  distinguished  16  or 
20  miles  from  the  deck  of  a  ship. 

RABBA,  or  Rabbjlr,  town.  Central  Africa, 
kingd.  Ny#6,  on  the  Lower  Niger,  about  SCO 
miles  from  the  sea.  Lat  9.  14.  N.  Pop.,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Oldfleld,  40«000,  natives  of 
Houssa,  Yarriba,  Ibbodo,  and  the  Nyfffi  ooun* 
'  tries.  Rabba,  owing  to  its  favourable  position 
in  the  centre  of  a  populous  country,  carries  on 
an  extensive  traffic  with  Arabs  from  Tripoli, 
merchants  from  Timbactil,  Bornil,  and  from  the 
countries  down  the  river,  wiio  trade  with  Ew 
,  ropean  set^lementi  on  the  Guinea  coast.  When 
Messrs.  Laird  and  Oldfleld  visited  Rabba,  in 
1835,  thry  thought  it  strange  to  meet,  in  a  town 
on  the  Quorra,  with  persons  who  had  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  politics  of  Europe.  Ali, 
on  Arab  of  Tripoli  residing  at  Rabba,  made 
Kome  inquiries  of  the  travellers  respecting  the 
oattle  of  Navartno.  Osman,  king  of  Rabba, 
though  he  kindly  entertained  them,  was  deficient 
in  the  virtue  of  prompt  payment,  and  contrived 
to  contract  debts  with  tnem  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  160,000  cowries,  or  £8  sterling. 

RABBIT  ISLAND,  islet,  Ireland. par.  Myros, 
bar.  West  Carbery,  B.  div.  co.  Cork,  prov.  Mun- 
ster.     Pop.  with  par.     Rosscarbery  (P.  T.  207). 

RABY,  tofthp.  England,  par.  l^eston,  hund. 
Wirtall,  CO.  pal.  Chester.  Acres,  1780.  Real 
prop.  £1821.  Pop.  165.  Great  Neston(P.T.  194). 

RACCOON  CREEK,  riv.  N.  America,  U.  S., 
Ohio,  which  runs  into  the  Ohio  six  miles  helow 
Gallipolis.  Along  the  borders  of  this  stream, 
in  Athens  county,  are  extensive  quarries  of 
stone,  from  which  burr  mill-stones,  of  excellent 
quality,  are  manufactured.     Length,  50  miles. 

RACHLIBIRN,  or  Rackibirn,  island,  Ire- 
land, par.  Glenoolumkill,  bar.  Bannagh,  co. 
Donegal,  prov.  Ulster.  Pop.  with  par.  Killy- 
begs  (p.  T.  158). 

RADCOTT,  ham.  England,  par.  Langford, 
liund.  Bampton,  co.  Oxford.  Real  prop.  £942. 
Pop.  55.     Lechladc  (P.  T.  76). 

RADEBERG,  town,  Germany,  kingd.  Saxonv, 
on  riv.  Roder ;  8  m.  NB.  of  Dresden.  Pop.  1800. 
They  manufacture  ribbons  and  tape. 

RADEBURG,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Saxony, 
on  the  Roder  ;  14  m.  N.  of  Dresden.  .  Pup.  1300. 


RADEN,  or  Rardrn,  to.  Prasaia,  prov.  West- 
pbalia ;  16  m*  NW.  of  Mioden.    Pop.  1500. 

RADE  VOR  DEM  WALDE,  town,  ProssM, 
gov.  Dusseldorf ;  24  m.  R.  of  Dusseldorf.  Pop. 
2700.  Here  is  a  mercantile  academy  and  suae 
manufactories.    It  was  burned  down  in  1802. 

RADiX)RD.  ham.  England,  par.  Church  Ea- 
stone,  bond.  Chadlington,  co.  Ciilbrd.  ¥o^  84 
Chipping  Norton  (P.  T.  71). 

RADFORD,  ham.  England,  In  that  pan  of 
par.  St.  Michael  which  is  in  the  city  of  Coiveatiy, 
CO.  Warwick.    Pop.  228.    Coventry  (P.  T.  91). 

RADKERSBUkG,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Styris, 
on  an  island  in  the  Muhr ;  107  m.  sbw.  of  Vi- 
enna. Pop.  2400.  It  has  a  brisk  trade  ia  osra 
and  wine  of  the  surroanding  coaotry. 

RADMAR,  vil.  Austria,  prov.  S^rta  ;  20  n. 
WNW.  of  Leoben.    It  has  some  iron  miaea. 

RADNOR,  township,  England,  par.  Astbaiy, 
bund.  Northwich.  co.  paL  Chester.  Real  prop. 
£^60.  Pop.  20.  CongletDn(P.T.lG2> 

RADNOR,  SomiiBFORD,  tnshp.  Englaod 
par.  Asthury,  hund.  Northwich,  oo^  pvbt.  of 
Chester.  Acres,  100.  Pop.  20.  CoDgl^UMifp.T. 
162). 

RADOLFZELL,  tn.  sw.  of  Gemany,  d«di; 
of  Baden,  on  Lake  Zell;  10  m.  WNW.of  Cod^ 
stance.    Pop.  1100. 

RADOM,  tn.  a.  of  Poland,  on  a  ri«er  of  the 
same  name,  and  the  chief  plaoe  of  the  palatiaale 
of  Sendomir ;  54  m.  S.  of  Warsaw.  Pop.  1500. 
Old  Radom  forms  a  suburb. 

R  ADOMSK,  tn.  w.  of  Poland ;  70  m.  nbv.  of 
Cracow.    Pop.  1100. 

R ADOSZYCE,  tn.  sw.  of  Poland ;  10  in.  abir. 
of  Konskie.    Pop.  1100.  Near  it  are  iron-miaes. 

RADOVISTE,  or  Radovicb,  town,  Eftropeao 
Turkey,  prov.  Romania,  on  riv.  Radoviste ;  6U  m. 
Nbw.  of  Salonica.    Pop.  2000. 

RADWELL,  ham..England,  par.  Fetmersham, 
hund.  Willey,  oo.  Bedford.  Real  prop.  £999. 
Pop.  166.     Bedford  (P.  T.  50). 

RADVMNO,  tn.  Austrian  Poland,  on 
7  m.  B8B.  of  Jaroslav.    Pop.  1500w 

RADZIVILOV,  tn.  w.  uf  European  Ri 
gov.  Volhynia ;  7  m.  NW.  of  Brody,  in  Galicia. 

RADZYN,  town,  SB.  of  Poland  ;  38  n.  H.  of 
Lublin.    Pop.  1000. 

RAEENGURH,  fort.  Northern  Hiadooslao, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pabar  river,  which  originally 
belonged  to  6uasaher;  53  m.NMB.  fiwmNahaa. 
Lat.  31.  12.  N.     Long.  77.  46.  B. 

RAFFLES  BAY,  bay,  N.  of  New  HollaiMl*, 
13  m.  B.  of  Port  Essineton.  See  Post  Cssoea- 
TON.  Lat.  11.  12.  s.  Long.  132. 26.  b.  It  is  of 
a  circular  form,  the  diameter  being  about  three 
miles.  The  bay  is  very  shallow,  having  only 
from  three  to  four  fathoms  water;  and  along  die 
whole  of  its  eastern  side  it  is  shoal  to  the  dis- 
tance of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shoie, 
having,  at  low  water,  about  a  fathom  ate  that 
distance ;  on  the  western  side  the  water  la  deeper, 
the  shore  having  steep  banks ;  on  the  matt  in 
side  the  shore  is  veiy  low,  with  mud-bnnks  in 
front  of  it.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  a  mde 
and  a  half  wide,  and  easy  of  access ;  hnt  there 
is  a  sunken  reef  thrte  miles  N.  of  the  entrance, 
and  two  miles  distant  from  the  western  abore: 
this  reef,  therefore,  demands  caution  from  ves- 
sels going  out  or  in.  The  land  round  tlm  settle- 
ment is  low,  but  dry  and  well-wooded.  Botfi 
Raffles  Bay  and  Melville  Island,  which  weR 
settled  for  a  short  period,  were  abandoned  in  the 
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jear  1829.    As  late  m  the  year  1834»  that  part  waid,  eo.  ^Mtnorelaod.    Pop.  with  par.    Or 

of  the  tcfritory  of  New  Holland  from  Moreton  ton  (p.  T.  276). 

itj  ott  the  B.  coast  to  Swan  River  on  the  W.,  RAISMES.  vil.  France,  depart.  North,  prov. 

emtvacingall  thatparttotheN.of  Lat.i25.0.6.,  French  Flanders;  3  miles  N.  of  Valenciennes. 

was  not  only  without  any  single  point  of  it  beings  Pop.  2000.    Ilieraare  eitenaive  coaWpits  in  the 

occupied,  but  a  great  part  of  its  coast  still  re-  neighbourhood. 

mains  to  be  surveyed.  RAISSEEN,  dist.  Uindoostan,  proT.  Malwa, 

RAGATZ,  tn.  NB.  of  Switierland,  canton  St.  of  which  it  occupies  the  sw.  quarter,  where  it  is 

Gall,  on  riv.Tamin,  near  the  Rhine;  5  m.  SSB.  separated  from  the  Deccan  by 'the  Nerbodda 

of  Sargans.    It  carries  on  trade  from  Italy  and  river.    It  is  one  of  the  ori^nal  Mogul  subdivi- 

the  Grisons,  over  the  lakes  of  Wallenstadt  <and  sions  of  Malwa.    In  1818  it  could  scarcely  be 

Zaiich.  aaid  to  have  been  subordinate  to  any  regular 

RAGGENDORF,  tn.  Austrian  empire,  prov.  government,  having  become,  a  favourite  haunt 

I^ower  Austria,  in  the  Marchfeld ;  14  m.NNB.  of  of  th»  Pindaries,  from  whence?  until  estkrpaled 

Vieooa.    Pop.  1400.  in  1817,  they  infested  the  aurrouoding  couo- 

RAGHOOGHUR,    town,  Hindoostan,  prov.  tries. — Raiateen,  tn.  and  fort,  ^ov.  Malwa,  the 

Malwa;   36   m.  NW.  from  SeroDge.    Lat.  24.  former  capital  of  the  preceding  division,  bat 

27.  N.    Long.  77, 14  B.    It  is  the  chief  place  of  now  much  decayed.-  Lat.  23. 3 1.  N.  Long.  77. 52. 

the  large  dist.  of  Kycheewara.  B.    The  country  from  hence  to  the  Nerbudda  is 

RAGNiT,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  E.  Prussia,  jgoy.  remarkably  «ild  and  mountainous,  but  the  hiUs 

Gmnbtnnen,  on  riv.  Memel ;  6  m.  SB.  of  Tilsit,  are  not  so  precipitous  as  those  to  the  sooth. 

Pop.  2100.  RAISTHORPE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Wbar- 

RAGOOGHUR,tn. Hindoostan, prov. Malwa;  ram  Percy,  wapentake  Buckrose,  oo.  York,  £. 

16  m.  from  Tilloor.    In  1820  it  belong^  to  the  riding.    Acres,  2130.    Real  prop.  £2130.    Pop. 

iBja  of  Dewass.    Pop.  4000.  (with  Burdale)  45.    New  Malton  (P.  T.  217). 

RAGUMN ,  tn.  Germany,  duchy  Anhalt-Dea-  RAIT,  vil.  Scotland,  between  the  tns.  of  Perth 

eau;  6  m.  8.  of  Dessau.    Pop.  1100.  and  Dundee,  sh.  Perth.    Pop.  with  Kilsnindie. 

RAHINE,  or  Rahrkn,  village,  Ireland,  par.  RAJA  CHOHANS,  jungle  country,  Hindoos- 

Ksocklong^  bar.  Cochlea,  co.  Limerick,  prov.  tan,  prov.  Guodwana,  between  Sohagepoor  and 

Munater.    Pop.  with  par.     Bruff  (P.  T.  133).  Singhrowla.    This  is  an  extremely  rugged  and 

RAHMAN  IE,  tn.  Lower  Egypt;  42  m.  bsb.  mountainous  tract,  very  little  cultivated,  and 

of  Aleiandria :  at  the  junction  of  the  Nile  with  inhabited  by  some  of  the  wildest  tribes  in  India, 

the  canal  ef  Alexandria.  The  whole  tract  is  a  succession  of  deep  gullies, 

RAHOON^  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Lahore,  a  ravines,  chasms,  and  defiles.    The  innabitants 

few  miles  from  the  Sotoleje,  which  has  the  ap-  call  themselves  Chohans,  and  their  laja  was 

pearance  of  a  canal  running  in  two  channels.  formerly  tributary  to  the  Mahrattas.    The  land 

RAIATEA,  island.  South  Pacific,  the  largest  produces  a  little  rice,  Indian  com,  and  a  few 

and  niost  central  of  the  Society  Islands;  100  m.  smaller  grains  peculiar  to  hilly  countries.  South 

from  Tahiti.     See  Sooibty  Islands.  of  Soneput  the  country  becomes  more  open,  but 

RAICHOOR,  or  Rachvr,  dist.  Hindoostan,  the  villagea  continue  very  poor,  not  consisting 

prov.  Bejapoor,  situated  at  the  8W.  extremity,  generally  of  more  than  four  or  five  miserable 

within  the  fork  formed  l^  the  channels  of  the  huta ;  but  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  game. 

Khshaa  and  Toombuddra  rivers.     It  properly  Among  the  animals  of  the  more  ferocious  nature 

belongs  to  the  div.  of  Hindoostan,  entitled  India  may  he  enumerated  the  royal  tiger,  leopards. 

Sooth  of  the  Krishna.     The  chief  towns  are  tiger-cats,  and  large  Uack  bears.   The  principal 

Raicboor,  Paugtoor,  and  Culloor^— JSaisAoor,  tn.,  town  is  Sonepilt,  the  usual  residence  of  the 

firov.  Bejapoor,  cap.  of  the  preceding  district;  Chohan  rajas. 

42  miles  N.  from  AdonL    Lat.  16.9.  N.    Long.  RAJAGOOLEI>  vil.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Beja- 

77. 20.  B.     This  is  an   irregularly  built  town,  poor ;  3  m.  8W.  from  Diddee :  situated  in  a 

being  an  old  fort  with  some  new  works,  com-  beautiful  vallev  on  the  skirt  of  a  forest,  near  the 

manded  by   a  hill  and    some   rising  grounds  verge  of  the  Western  Ghauts.    It  is  surrounded 

near  it.  by  a  good  stone  wall. 

RAIDROOG,  or  Raya  Duhoa,  district,  Hin-  RAJANAGUR,  vil.   Hindoostan,  dist  Raja- 

^eottan,  in  the  Balaghaut  ceded  districts,  be^  mundry,  pro¥.  Northern  Circars;  11  m.NB.from 

tween  Lat.  14.  0.  and  15.  0.  N.    The  chief  river  Rajamundry. 

is  the  Vadavati^  whk;h,  in  different  parts  of  its  RAJAPOOR,  or  Dondah  Rajapoor,  tn.  Hin- 

course,  is  also  named  the  Hajni  and   Hoggry;  doostan,  prov.  Aurungabad,  named  also  Jezira 

The  principal  towns  are  Raidroog,Calliandroog,  Jessore;  36  m.  SbB.  from  Bombay.  Lat.  18.8.  N. 

and  Mulkamaroo.     In  1800,  in  consequence  of  Long.  73.  6.  B. 

vrangements  with  the  nizam,  this  division  was  RAJ  DEER,  tn.  Hindooatan,  prov.  Candeish. 

ceded  to  the  British  government,  from  which  The  fortifications  of  this  place  are  in  a  great 

the  poligar's  family  still  receive  a  pension—  measure  formed  by  nature,  being  merely  a  high 

Haidroogf  cap.  of  the  preceding  dist. ;  29  m.  8.  precipitous  mountain,  possessing  no  works  ex* 

from  Bellary.     Lat.  14. 10.  N.     Long.  76. 56.  b.  oept  such  as  have  been  constructed  for  a  narrow 

The  intervening  country  is  fertile,  with  very  few  traversing  footpath,  cut  through  the  rock  with 

bills.  great  labour  and  secured  by  gates. 

RAIN,  tOk  Austria,  kingd.  Bavaria ;  20  m.  N.  RAJGHUR,  to.  Hindoostan,  prov.  A^,prin* 

of  Augsburg.    Pop.  1200.  cipaUty  Macherry.   Lat.  27. 14.  N. — Rt^ghur,  ta. 

RAlNTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Topcliffe,  prov.  Malwa,  capital  of  the  modem  division  of 

wapentake  Hallikeld,  co.  York,  North  riding.  Orautwara,  and  residence  of  the  Rawut  Mohun 

Acres,  1370.    Real   prop.  £2065.    Pop.  (with  Singh.    Lat  23. 59.  N.    Long.  76.  49.  B.    Prior 

Netirb^')  411.    Boroqghbridge  (P.  T.  206).  to  1820  it  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  ravages 

RAISBECK,  tnshp.  EngUind,  par.  Orton^  East  of  the  Pindarics  and  Grassias. 
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RAJKA,  or  RAKSNooBVy  tn.'W^of  Hangary,  RAMGAON,  viK  Northern  liiiuloostaii,  dirt# 
near  the  Danube ;  li  ni.  SSB.  of  Presbuig.  Pop.  Komaon,  on  the  declWity  of  a  high  a^  tteep 
2300.  mouotaio ;  1 7  nu  a.  from  the  town  of  Almon.  As 
RAJOO,  tn.  Hindoofltan^  prov.  Guod wana,  on  eicellent  bridee,  oonstracted  of  logs,  8  feet  vide, 
the  rigrbt  bank  of  the  Mahanuddy,  at  iti  juoc-  and  with  alight  parapet  railing  on  each  side,  ha» 
tion  with  the  Pyri,  about  27  m.  8.  of  Ryepoor.  recently  been  thrown  acroaa  the  monntain  tor- 
It  U  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Rajoo  Liiochan,  rent  which  flows  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  dell 
and  for  an  annual  festival  in  honour  of  that  below  Ramgaon,  and  near  it  a  small  houe  has 
deity.  It  contains  images  of  Ramachondra,  been  erected  by  government,  with  a  commisssrist 
Garuraf  &c  Besides  the  above  there  are  various  dep8t  annexed,  for  the  accommodation  of  tia- 
otfaer  slirines  and  sanctuaries.  vellers. 

RAJPEPLA,  div.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Gujerat,  RAMGERRY,  tn.  HindooaUn,  prov.Mnore; 

comprehending   several    ragged   tracts,    inter-  48  m.  4f  B.  from  Serin^apatam.    Lat.  12. 4X  x. 

spersed  between  that  province  and  Cendeisb,  Long.  77. 25.  R.     Lac  is  produced  in  several  qI 

and  extending  from  the  NerboddatotheTuptee,  the  neighbouring  hills,  upon  a  tree  called  jails, 

forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  such  parts  of  but  cattle  is  the  principal  object  of  the  peoftle 

Broach  and  Surat  districts  as  lie  between  these  roood  this  place. 

rivers.    To  the  B.  it  is  bounded  by  the  petty  RAMGH AUT,  one  of  the  passes  throogfa  tbe 

state  of  Akraay ;  on  the  w.  by  the  Broach  per-  western  ghaut  mountains,  descending  from  the 

gunnah :  its  northern  boundary  is  the  Nerbudda,  elevated  province  of  Bejapoor  to  tbe  Portaguae 

and  its  southern  Candeuh,  the  Mundavic  terri-  territories  subordinate  to  Goa.     The   gteatett 

tory,  and  the  perronnah  of  Wusravie.    Its  ex-  height  of  this  pass  above  the  sea  is  aaid  to  be 

treme  length  has  been  estimated  at  100  miles;  about  2200  feet.    The  pass  was  formerly  veiy 

its  breadth  varies  from  45  to  60  miles.    The  difficult  and  rugged,  with  frequent  ateep  and 

pergunnahs  of  Nandode,  Wasseeter,  Bhalode,  sharp  turnings,  so  as  to  be  almost  impracticable 

and  Gowalee,  are  fertile  and  productive,  and  for  loaded  cattle ;  but  in  1820  a  detiichment  of 

formerly  the  Rajpepla  territory  supported  500  Madras  pioneers  were  employed  in  winding  ic, 

towns  and  villages;  but  such  had  been  the  dis-  and  forming  a  carriage  road  like  that  down  Che 

tracted  state  of  the  country  from  1803  that  in  Bhore  Ghaut.    The  teak-tree  is  not  found  is 

1815  only  15  villages  remained,  and  the  vast  this  part  of  the  (ghauts,  poon  being  the  prevailio^ 

wastes  of  Rajpepla  became  an  a^lum  for  every .  timber.    There  is  a  belt  of  fine  open  forest,  free 

species  of  marauders,  and  a  dep6t  for  their  from  underwood,  extending  eastward  for  a  spsoe 

booty.    The  cornelian  mines  are  found  in  the  of  ten  miles  from  the  top  of  tbe  paaa.  and  the 

vicinity  of  Ruttunpoor  (rutton,  or  ratna  sig-  first  tract  of  cultivated  land,  going  west,  ii  st 

nifying  a  gem),  and  are  principally  worked  by  the  frontier  Portuguese  village  of  Barry,  7^  niile& 

Bheels,  who  are  the  operative  miners.     The  from  the  base. 

climate  is  unhealthy,  and  particularly  destruo-  RAMGHEER,  or  Ramaohxri,  dist.  Hindoos- 

tive  to  strangers ;  the  water,  according  to  native  tan,    prov.  Hyderabad,   situated    towards  the 

account,  is  very  bad.    The  country  is  thinly  in-  north-eastern  extremity,  and  extc^nding  acTo« 

habited  by  a  wild  race  of  mountaineers,  mostly  the  Godavery.    The  town  of  Ramgheer  standi 

of  the  Bheel  and  Rajpoot  castes,  and  in  1821  in  Lat.  18.  27.  N.  Long.  79.  28.  £. ;  100  mUes 

the  town  and  villages  were  mostly  deserted,  the  nnb.  from  Hyderabad. 

regular  inhabitants  having   migrated    to    the  RAMGHUR,  vil.  Northern  Hindoostan,  8.  of 

British  territories.    The  state  of  Rajpepla  is  Almora,  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  rapid  stream 

tributary  to  the  Guicowar,  and  in  1816  was  io  a  narrow  winding  valley,  the  sides  of  which 

nominally  governed  by  a  minor  raja,  ten  years  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  are  cultivated  ia 

of  age,  named  Pertaub  Singh.  narrow  terrace*  with  the  roost  persevering  is- 

RAJPEPLA,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Gujenit ;  duatry,  although  the  soil  is  so  stony  tliat  raaoj 

34  m.  B.  from  Broach,  the  former  capital  of  the  of  the  little  fields  more  resemble  the  deposit  of 

preceding  division.  Lat.  21.  46.  N,.  I^ng.  73. 45,  a  torrent  than  an  arable  piece  of  land.    Tbe 

B.    The  village  of  Pepla  stands  on  the  top  of  a  government  warehouse  and  ffuard-house  stand 

lofty  mountain,  and  is  now  called  Toona,or  Old  at  a  little  height  above  the  village.     Iron-ore  k 

Pepla,  to  dtstin^ubh  it  from  the  new  village  of  found  here,  which  the  inhabitants  wash  from 

that  name.    It  is  situated  in  a  country  almost  its  grosser  deposits,  and  transport  to  Almora  to 

inaccessible  to  any  but  Bheels,  the  road  leading  be  smelted. 

over  high  hills  covered  with  jungle,  it  having  RAMGllUR,  tn.  Hindoostan,  dist.  Ramghor, 

been  formerly  a  place  of  refuge*    The  modem  prov.  Bahar,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  DurooKKiah 

capital  is  Nandode.  river ;  190  m.  NW.  from  Calcutta.  Lat.  23. 38.  V. 

RAJ  POOR,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Malwa ;  18  Long.  85.  43.  B. 

m.  from  Kooksee.  Lat  22. 15.  N.  Lone.  74. 24.  b.  RAMGUNGA  RIVER,  or  Rama  Gamoa,  riTer, 

RAKE,  tnshp.  Great  Britain,  par.  Hawarden,  Northern   Hindoostan,  which    has    its   source 

hund.  Mold,  co.  Flint,  N«  Wales,     Pop.  83.  among  the  Kumaon  mountains,  about  25  mile* 

Hawarden  (p.  T.  195).  NW.  from  the  fortress  of  Almooa;  it  falls  into 

RAKWITZ,  tn.  Prussian  Poland ;  33  m.  W8\F.  the  Ganges  not  far  from  Kaooje,  after  a  coursie 

ofPosen.    Pop.  1200.  of  300  miles. 

RALDING,    peak,    Northern    Hindoostan,  RAM-ISLAND,  island.  Ireland,  par.  denary, 

above  Murang,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutuleje.  bar.  Masnareene,  co.  Antrim,  prov.  Ulster.    Pop^ 

Lat.  31.  29.  N.     Long.  78.  22.  b.    It  is  21,411  w.th  par.    Glenavy  (P.  T.  96). 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  RAM  NAG  UR,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress, 

RALSHOFEN,    tn.    Prussia,    prov.    Lower  Hindoostan,  prov.  Delhi,  div.  Rohilcuad.    Lat. 

Rhine,  near  Juliers.    Pop.  1600.  28.  22.  N. 

HAM  ETTA,  tn.  NB.  i^and  Sicily,  in  the  Val  RAMOO,  tn.  HindoosUn,  prov.  Bengal,  near 

di  Demona;  6  m.  w.  of  Messina.    Pop.  2000.  the  southern    extremity  of  Cbittagong.     Lat. 
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^.25.  w.    Long.  92.80.  B.    The  Bakally,  or  land,  oo.  Pembroke.  3.  Wales.    Pop.  with  par. 

RuBoo  riter,  is  one  of  the  moil  considerable  in  St.  David*s  (P.T.  271). 

the  8.  of  Chittagoo|i^ ;  the  bottom  is  mud,  and        RAMSGILL,  hamlet,  England,  par.  Kirkby 

ahhoo^h  the  water  is  fresh,  the  tide  ascends  for  Mabeard,  lower  div.  wapentake  of  Claio,  oo. 

a  oonsidenble  distance.    B^r  all  the  nations  of  York,  W.  riding.    Pop.  with  par.    Ripon  (P.  T. 

the  Burmese  race  this  river  is  named  Paengwa.  212). 

RAMPOOR,  tn.  Northern  Hiadoostan,  cap.        RAMSGRANGE,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  St  James, 

of  tlje  Bussalier  principality;  70  m.  N.  from  bar.  Shel borne,  oo.  Wexford,    prov.  Leinster* 

Nsban.    Lat.  31.  V.  N.    Long.  77.  38.  B.    It  is  Pop.  with  par.    Arthurstown  (p.  T.  99). 
aaOOfeetabovethe  level  of  the  sea.    It  stands  on        RAMSGRAVE,    tnshp.  England,    par.  and 

the  left  bank  of  the  Sutuleje,  which  here,  in  the  hand.  Blackburn,  oo.  pal.  of  I^bcaster.    Acres, 

■oath  of  June,  is  only  210  feet  wide,  tod  being  1120.     Real  prop.  £1492.    Pop.  615.     BUck- 

ronfioed  by  lofty  precipices,  it  foams  and  dashes  bam  (p.  T.  212). 

below.   In  the  dajfs  of  its  prosperity  Rampoor  is        RAMSHOPE,  extra-parochial  dist  England, 

Bsid  to  have  contained  300  or  400  houses,  with  a  a.  div.  Coqnetdale  ward,  oo.  Northumberland, 

large  bazar ;  but  in  1816  there  were  not  above  Acres,  1010.    Pop.  9.    Elsdon  (p.  t.  302). 
150  itone  dwellings  slated,  with  a  few  others,        RAM9H0RN,  tnshp.  England,  par.  EUastone, 

rather  better,  belonging  to  the  raja.    Before  the  8.  div.  bond.  Totmonslow,  co.  Stafford.    Real 

Goikha  invasion  it  was  a  sort  of  eotrep6t  be-  prop.  £857,    Pop.  130.    Cbeadle(P.T.  146). 
tween  Cashmere,  Lahdack,  Cashgart,  and  Yar-        RAMTEK,  temple  and  place  of  pilgriipage, 

csDd,  with  Hindooatan,  for  which  commerce  the  Hindoostan,  devoted  to  Rama,  prov.  Guadawa, 

passage  of  the  river  Sutuleje  forms  a  convenient  dominions  of  Nagpoor.     The  number  of  wor- 

rovte.    It  ia  still  a  place  of  considerable  sane-  shippers  in  1821  was  lOOgOOO. 
tity,  and  possesses  several  temples,  well  supplied        RAN  CON,  tn.  Central  France,  depart.  Upper 

with  Brahmins  and  religious  mendicants.  Vieooe,  prov.  Limouain;  23  m.  N.  of  Limogea : 

RAMPOORA,  tn.  Hindooatan,  prov.  Malwa.  on  the  river  Gartemoa.    Pop.  2000. 
Lat  24. 27.  N.    Long.  75. 32.  8.    Elevated  1360        RANDERSACKER,  town,  Germany,  kingd. 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea.    It  atanda  on  Bavaria,  in  F^nanconia,  on  the  Maine ;  2  m.  an* 

the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Taloye.  of  Wunborg.    Pop.  1 100. 

BAMREE,  ter.  Hindoostan,  British  prov.  of  .  RANDOLPH,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Norfolk 

Airacan,  Lat.  19.  N.,  which,  in  1826,  was  esta-  oo.,  Massachusetts;  15m.  a.  from  Boston.    Pop. 

Miibed  to  be  an  island,  being  in  that  year  cir-  2200.-- JSaMdofjpA,  tn.  Morris  co.,  New  Jersey, 

camnavigated  by  the  Osprey  gun-pinnace.    The  Pop.  1443.-«i2aiulo^A,  tn.  Portage  co.,  Ohio. 

great  entrance  of  the  only  creek  that  communis  Pop.  688. — Rtutdoiph,  tn.  Montgomery  oo.,  Ohio. 

cates  with  the  capital  of  Ramree  liea  about  Pop.  1458. 

2  m.  8.  of  the  NR.  point  of  the  island,  which        RANDOM,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Essex  co., 

forms  the  a.  bounda^  of  Hastings  harbour.    At  Vermont ;  58  m.  NB.  from  Montpelier.    Pop. 

the  K.  extremity  of  Hastings  harbour  lies  a  105. 

nigeof  straggling  rocks,  to  the  B.  of  which  a        RANEAH,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Ajmeer  ; 

pMsage  takes  iti  course  to  Mae ;  to  the  W.  of  it  14  m.  w.  from  Sirsah.    In  1810  its  population 

liea  the  entrance  of  the  large  passage  th^t  runs  was  estimated  at  5000. 

abpr  the  n.  sideof  Commodores  Island,  through        RANGEN DINGEN ,  vil.  W.  of  Germany,  prin- 

vhidb  channel  all  vessels  of  burden  pass  into  cipality  of  Hohenxollern-Hechingen,  on  the  river. 

Fletcher  Hayes*  Straits,  towards  Aeng   Talak,  Sturrel ;  7  m.  B.  of  Hechingen.     Pop.  1100. 
Arracan  towns,  and  Combermere  Bay,  which        RANGOON,  commercial  port  and  town  of  the 

hriaga  them  to  the  sea.    On  the  southern  ex-  Burmese  dominions.    See  vol.  iv.     The  town 

tremity  of  Ramree  is  a  ridge  of  low  hills,  among  and  suburbs  extend  lengthwise  about  one  mile 

which  are  several  volcanoes,  reported  to  dis-  along  the  bank  of  the  river.    The  fort,  or  rather 

charge  flames  occasionally,  and  quantities  of  wooden  stockade,  which  contains  the  town,  pro- 

iiOB  pyrites;  but  in  their  tranquil  state  only  a  perly  so  called,  is  a  regular  square  about  14  feet 

^ea^  mud  bubbles  up,  mixed  with  a  little  nigh,  composed  of  heavy  beams  of  thick  timber, 

petroleum.    These  volcanoes  are  worshipped  by  It  appears  from  a  census,  taken  a  short  time 

the  Mughs  and  other  natives,  who  think  they  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  in 

are  occasioned  by  a  great  nagaor  serpent  who  1824,  that  the  population  was  18,000,  which 

>ai>ports  the  world,  and  takes  this  method  of  probably  is  not  far  from  the  present  amount, 

giving  vent  to  his  agony.  Rangoon  is  the  chief,  and,  indeed,  almost  the 

RAMREE^  town,  Hindoostan,  prov.  Arracan,  only,  port  of   foreign  trade  in  the  Burmese 

cap.  of  the  preceding  ialand;   117  m.  s.  from  dominions,     hs  situation  is  extremely  conve- 

Anacan.    Lat.  19.  0.  N.    Long.  93.  15.  b.    In  nieut  for  oommeroial  purpoaes,  being  situated 

February,  1825,  when  firat  attacked  by  the  Bri-  ao  near  the  sea,  and  commanding  the  navigation 

tbh, they  were  repulsed;  but,  in  the  following  of  the  Irawaddy,  which  extends  to  Ava,  the 

April,  it   surrendered  without   resistance^  al-  capital,  a  diatance  of  nearly  500  miles.    Ran- 

thoaefa  possessed  of  strong  defences.  soon  is  accessible  to  ships  of  even  1200  tons 

RAMS  DEAN,  tithing,  England,  par.  East  burden ;   the  navigation,  although   somewhat 

Ijleon,  bond.  East  Meon,  Alton  South  div.  oo.  intricate,  being  sate  and  practicable  with  the 

Southampton.      Pop.    with    par.      Petersfleld  assistance  of  the  ordinary  pilota.    The  town  haa 

(P.  T.  54).  many  advantages  for  ship-building.    At  neaps, 

RAMSDEN,  ham.  England,  par.  Shipton-  the  tide  rises  and  falls  about  18  feet;  and  at 

ander-Whichwood,  hand.  Chadlington,  co.  Ox-  spring,  from  25  to  30  feet.    The  principal  teak 

ford.    Acres,  870.    Real  prop.  £766.    Pop.  423.  forests  are,  at  the  same  time,  at  a  comparatively 

d'^  (P*  t.  65).  '  short  distance,  and  there  is  a  water  conveyance 

RAMSEY  ISLE,  island.  Great  Britain,  off  for  the  timber  nearly  the  whole  way.    Ship- 

ne  coast  of  the  par.  St.  David's,  hand.  Dewis-  boikling  has,  in  fact,  been  carried  on  at  Ran 
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goon  tifice  1786,  and,  in  the  38  years  which  and  A^ojelles  SB.    LeDglh«  5S  m.;  width,  43  d. 

r receded  our  capture  of  it)  there  had  been  built  Chief  town,  Alexandria.  Pop.  7559. 
11  iquare-riggied  yeMels  of  Enropean  conatroo-  RAPOLLO,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Basilicata,  kingd. 
tion,  the  total  bnideo  of  which  amoontad  to  Naples;  84 m.B. of  Ni^es.  It  is  a  bishop's seeb 
above  35^00  Ions.  Several  of  these  were  of  whose  diooesH  is  nnited  to  that  of  Melfi. 
from  800  to  1000  tons.  Under  the  direction  of  RARATONGA,  island,  a  Pacific  ocean,  the 
Earopean  masters  the  Burmese  are  found  to  most  important  of  the  group  called  the  Herver 
make  dexterous  and  laborious  artisalis ;  in  this  Islands,  discovered  by  Mr.  WiUiama,  the  aa- 
respect  they  greatly  surpass  the  natives  of  our  sionary,  in  1823.  Lat.  21. 20.  s.  Long.  160.0.  v. 
Indian  provino^.  There  are  two  considerable  See  Hbuvky  Islands.  It  has  several  good  boat 
markets  at  Rangoon,  where  the  ordinary  neces-  harbours,  is  about  30  miles  in  circumferesoi, 
series  of  life,  according  to  Burmese  usage,  are  and  is  surrounded  by  a  reef.  The  popoUtioi  a 
cheap  and  abundant ;  these  are  rice,  excellent  about  6000  or  7€00.  Having  beard  much  of 
fish,  and  poultry.  A  commercial  treaty  was  this  island  from  several  natives  who  were  on  a 
entered  into  between  the  government  of  England  visit  at  Aitutaki,  and  who  had  embraced  Chnst- 
and  the  court  of  Ava,  in  1826,  which  regulates  ianity,  and  were  very  anxbus  to  return  to  tfaar 
the  intercourse  between  thetwo  countries.  Agree-  own  island,  with  teachers,  Mr.  WilUams  deter- 
ably  to  this  treaty,  merchants  belonging  to  one  mined  to  make  an  attempt  at  its  discovoj. 
country,  who  trade  to  the  other  country  and  re*  After  several  failures,  he  at  length  succeeded  is 
main  there,  shall,  when  they  desire  to  return,  disooveriojr  it,  and  introducing  &e  knowledge  of 
go  to  whatever  country  and  by  whatever  vessel  the  true  God  among  the  people.  He  redded 
they  may  desii*^  without  hinderance.  English  some  time  on  the  island,  and  was  the  meam  of 
and  Burmese  vessels  meeting  with  contrary  effecting  the  most  sodden  and  beneficial  change 
wiadsvor  sustaining  damage  in  masts,  rigging,  ever  prwl need  in  the  annals  of  discovery.  Menn. 
Ac,  or  suffering  shipwrecks  on  the  shore,  shall  Tyerman  and  Bennett  visited  the  island  a  twelve- 
receive  assistance  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  month  after,  when  they  found  that  the  vlioie 
town  and  villages  that  may  be  near,  the  master  population  had  renounced  idolatry,  aod  maoj 
of  the  wredted  ship  paying  to  those  that  assist  were  ei^aged  in  erecting  a  place  of  worship 
suitable  salvage,  according  lo  the  circumstaaces  600  feet  in  length.  Raratonga  was  again  viaied 
of  the  case ;  and  whatever  property  may  remain,  by  Mr.  Williams  a  short  time  afterwards ;  be 
in  case  of  shipwreck,  shall  be  restored  to  the  landed  May,  1827,  amidst  the  greatest  concoone 
owner.  In  1826-27,  the  exports  and  imports  of  of  people  he  had  seen  since  be  left  Englaod, 
the  port  of  Rangoon  were  estimated  each  at  the  surrounded  by  the  congratulations  of  the  multi- 
rate  of  £300,00u.  tude,  who  presented  a  perfect  contrast  to  iihat 

RANIPOORA,  tn.   Hindoostan,   prov.  Can-  they  had  been  when  Mr.  Williams  first  visited 

deish  ;  80  m.  RNB.  o(  Surat.     Lat  *Zl.  40.  N.  them.    All  the  females  wore  bonnets,  and  were 

Long.  74  14.  B.    In  1816  it  contained  ISO  houses  dressed  in  white  cloth,  whilst  the  men  wore 

inhabited  by  Arabs,  Maharattas,  and  Bheels.  clothes  and  hats  of  native  manulacture. 

RANKAO,  island,  Eastern  seas,  coast  of  the        The  missionaries  afterwards  introduced  a  code 

island  of  Sumatra,  which  produces  a  large  pro-  of  laws  into  these  islands*    Th^  were  bat  f«« 

portion  of  the  raw  sago  iniported  into  Alalacca  in  number,  and  drawn  up  in  the  plainest  ssd 

and  Singapore,  for  the  manufacture  of  pearl  most  perspicuous  language,  and  devoid  of  sll 

sago.  the  technicalities  and  repetitions  by  uhich  tlie 

RANSKILL,  township,  England,  par.  Blyth,  statutes  of  enlightened  and  civilised  oountnes 

lib.   Southwell  and  Scrooby«  co.  Nottingham,  are  too  frequently  obscured,  and  rendered  per- 

Acres,   1210.     Real  prop.    £1679.     Pop.  347.  plexmg.    They  also  determined,  as  far  as  pa»' 

Bawtrv(P.  T.  153).  sible,  to  lay  a  permanent  foundation  for  the 

RANTAMPOOR,  town  and  strong  fortress,  civil  liberties  of  the  people,  by  instituting  ai 
Hindoostan,  prov.  Ajmeer :  75  m.  SB.  from  the  once  that  greatest  barrier  to  oppression— trisi 
citjr  of  Jeypoor.  Lat  26.  0.  N.  Long.  76.  18.  b.  by  jury.  The  laws  enacted  related  to  theft, 
This  is  one  of  the  most  inaccessible  of  Indian  trespass,  stolen  property,  land-bating,  lost  pro- 
fortresses,  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  several  perty,  Sabbath-breaking,  rebel  lion,  marrii^, 
ranges  of  hills.    It  belongs  to  Jeypoor.  adultery,  the  judges,  jury,  &c.  &c 

R ANTON,  or  Ronton  Abbkt,  extra- parochial         After  some  deliberation,  Mr.  Williams  deter-' 

lib.  England,  6.  div.  bond.  Pireliili  co.  Stafford,  mined  to  attempt  to  build  a  vessel,  in  order  to 

Pop.  273.     Eccleshall  (P.  T.  14^).  explore  the  neighbouring  islands;  and,  ahboifli 

KANZA,  or  Looh  Ransa,  vil.  Scotland,  NB.  he  knew  little  of  ship-building,  and  had  scaroelT 

coast  of  the  Isle  of  Arran,  sh.  Bute.     Pop.  with  any  tools  to  work  with,  he  succeeded,  in  abust 

Kilbride.  three  months,  in  completing  a  vesael,  hetween 

RAON  L'ETAPE,  tn.  nb.  of  France,  situated  70  and  80  tons  burden,  with  no  other  assistance 

among  the  Vosges  mountains ;  34  m.  SB.  of  than  that  which  the  natives  could  render,  who 

Nancy.     Pop.  2600.     It  has  a  castle,  and  also  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  any  mechanicsl 

some  manufactures  of  linen.  art.    It  was  called  the  **  Messenger  of  Peace,* 

RAPALLO,  tn.  Italy,  intendency  of  Genoa,  and  though,  from  its  construction,  the  navigatiiin 

kingd.  Sardinia;   18  m.  bsb.  of  Genoa.     Pop.  was  attended  by  some  danger,  it  contributed 

2500.    Tlie  environs  abound  in  olives.  much  to  the  advance  of  civilization  amoqg  the 

RAPID  ANN,  river.  North  America,  U.  S.,  islands  of  the  South  Sea.    The  Rarstongaas 

Virginia  ;    it  rises  in   Blue  Ridge,    and  joins  improved  much  in  every  respect  during  the  reti- 

the  Rappahannock,  10  miles  above  Fredericks-  dence  of  the  missionaries  among  thou.    They 

burg.  made  for  the  chiefs*  wives  European  garoieats. 

RAPIDES,  par.  N.  America.  U.  S.,  Louisiana,  and  instructed  them  to  use  the  needle,  with 

bounded  bv  Opelousas  s.,  Natchitoches  w.  and  which  they  were  much  delighted.    Besides  this, 

MW.,  Washita  and  Ocatahoola  N.,  Concordia  b.,  they  met,  almost  daily,  the  different  claneaoi 
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fcnales  to  i>>||jP>^T^  to  them  religious  aod  other  cattle.  The  two  former  an imals,  being  previously 

iBstniction.    The  men-  were  taught  various  use-  unknown,  excited  the  unbounded  astuniahment 

fill  arts,  such  as  to  work  at  the  forge,  to  erect  of  the  natives.     Like  their  brethren  of  the  Ta- 

beller  bouses,  and  to  naake  articles  of  furniture,  hitian  islands,  they  called  them  all  pigs.    The 

in  which  ther  have   since  far  excelled   their  horse  was,  e  buaka  apai  tanffaiOf  **  the  gpreat  pig 

neighbonrs.    Mr.  Williams  constructed  a  rope-  that  carries  the  man ;"  the  ass  was  called,  e 

mschine,  taught  them  the  art  of  rope-making,  buaka  taring  roa,  or  "  the  long-eared  pig."    The 

and  enoouragra  them  to  prepare  a  great  quan-  horses  and  asses  have  greatly  facilitated  the 

tity.  some  of  which  was  sent  to  New  South  labours  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  cattle  have 

Wales,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  a  market  proved  an  invaluable  addition  toihe  comforts 

for  it ;  but  they  did  not  succeed  according  to  of  the  mission  families.    By  the  most  recent 

tbdr  anticipations,  and  the  Karatongans  are  accounts,  and  on  the  testimony  of  several  officers 

still  destitute  of  the  means  of  exchange  for  of  the  British  navy,  it  appears  that  the  work  of 

Eoropeao  commoditiea.  civilization  and  education  is  advancing,  schools 

The  soil  of  this  island  is  exceedingly  rich,  or  have  been  established,  and  the  worship  of  the  ti  ue 

the  climate  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  fruits  which  God  conducted  with  regularity  and  order.    Mr. 

grow  there,  for  on  the  arrival  of  the  minionaries  Williams  thus  alludes  to  the  contrast  between 

they  were  astonished  to  see  the  taco  and  kape»  the  present  and  former  condition  of  the  natives : 

srsm  esculentum,  the  ti  and  sugaiHsane,  grow-  ^^**  In  1823, 1  found  them  all  heathens ;  in  1834, 

iog  luxuriantly  nearly  down  to  the  edge  of  the  they  were  all  professing  Christians.     At  the 

sea.    The  whole  island  was  in  a  high  state  of  former  period,  1  found  them  with  idols  and 

cultivatioii,  with  a  good  road  round  it,  which  maraes;  these,  in  1 834^  were  destroyed,  and,  in 

the  natives  call  ara  medua,  or  the  parent  path,  their  stead,  there  were  three  spacious  and  sub* 

both  sides  of  which  are  lincid  with  bananas  and  stantial  places  of  Christian  worship,  in  which 

moantain  plantains;  and  these,  with  the  Bar-  congregations,  amounting  to  6000  persons,  as- 

ringtoniana  chestnut,  and  other  trees  of  wide-  '  sembled  every  Sabbath-day.      I    found    them 

spreading  foliage,  protect  the  inhabitants  from  without  a  written  language ;  and  left  them  read- 

tbe  rays  of  the  tropical  sun,  and  at ord,  even  in  ing.  in  their  own  tongue,  the  *  wonderful  work 

mid-day,  the  luxury  of  cool,  shady  walks  of  of  God.'*' 

seteral  miles  in  length.    The  bouses  are  situated  RA8HADOE.  vil.  Ireland,  bar.  Raphoe,  co. 

from  10 to  30  yards  from  this  pathway,  and  some  Donegal,  prov.  Ulster.   Population  nut  specified, 

of  them  exceedingly  handsome.    When  the  mis-  Letterkenny  (p.  T.  150). 

nonaries  arrived,  females  at  Raratonga,  like  RASNBIS^   tn.   France,  depart.  Ome,    prov. 

those  of  the  Society  Islands,  were  treated  as  Normandy;  12  m.  sw.  of  Argeotan.    Pop.  2200. 

iaferiors ;  they  were  neither  allowed  certain  kinds  It  has  a  considerable  forge,  foundry,  and  other 

of  food,  which  were  reserved  for  the  men  and  iron  works. 

the  gods,  nor  to  dwell  under  the  same  roof  with  RASSELWITZ.  Gbrman,  vil.  Prussia,  gov. 

their  tyrannical  masters,  but  were  compelled  to  Liegnitz,  prov.  Silesia.     Pop.  1000. 

eat  their  scanty  meal  of  inferior  provbioos  at  a  HASTEN  BURG,  tn«  Prussia,  prov.  E.  Prussia, 

diitanoe.   In  one  respect  the  treatment  of  females  on  the  river  Guber;  55  m.  8RB.  of  Konigsberg. 

at  this  island  was  materially  worse  thau  that  Pop.  2200.    It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  linen, 

which  they  obtained  in  the  Taliitian  and  Society  RATAN,  a  harbour,  N.  of  Sweden,  gov.  Umea, 

groops ;  for,  whilst  in  the  latter  females  had  a  on  the  w.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.    Lat. 

share  in  their  fathers'  possessions,  at  Raratonga  63.  58.  N.     It  is  well  sheltered,  and  has  at  its 

these  went  to  the  male  branches  of  the  family,  entrance  an  island  of  the  same  name, 

and  seldom,  if  ever,  to  the  daughter,  on  the  RATCHWOOD,    township,    England,    par. 

ground,  as  they  alleged,  tiiat  their  person  was  Bambrough,  N.  div.  of  Bambrough  ward,  co. 

their  portion.    At  Raratonga  there  is  not  such  Northumberland.      Population,    20.       Belford 

ao  equality  of  rank  as  at  Tahiti,  but  a  man  is  (P.  T.  322). 

great  according  to  the  number  of  his  kaingas,  RATH,  par.  Ireland,  bar.  Rathvilly,  co.  Car- 

or  farms,  which  contain  from  one  to  four  or  five  low,  prov.  Leinster.     Pop.  not  specified.     Bal- 

scres  each.    These  are  let  to  tenants,  who,  like  tinglass  (p.  T.  51).    Liv.  a  rect.  in  dioc.  Leighlin, 

the  vassals  in  the  ancient  feudal  system,  obey  arc^dioc.  Dublin. 

the  orders  of  their  superior*  assist  him  in  the  RATH,  dist  Hindoostan,  prov.  Malwa,  coni- 

eiection  of  his  bouse^  in  building  a  canoe,  mak-  prehending  the  petty  states  of  Jabbooab,  Ally, 

tag  fishing-neta,  &c.,  besides  bringing  h'un  a  Babra,  Jabut,  and  lands  of  several  independent 

certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  his  lands,  chiefs,  a  great  proportion  of  whose  subjects  are 

This  gives  to  the  chiefs  a  degree  of  respecta^  Bheels.      It  contains    many  fertile  and  well- 

bility.    There  are  four  distinctions  of  rank  ob-  watered  valleys,  but,  excepting  the  capitals  of 

tained  among  the  Raratongans:  the  ariki,  or  the  petty  states  above  named,  there  are  few 

king ;  the  mataiapo,  or  governors  of  districts ;  towns  or  villages. 

the  rangatira,  or  landholders;  and  the  unga,  RATH  BRIDE,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Tully,  bar. 

or  tenants.     Besides  the  minor  districts,  there  East  Ophaly.     See  Tullt  and  Pollambs-town, 

are  three  grand  divisions  in  the  island,  governed  vol.  iv.,  co.  Killdare,  prov.  Leinster.    Pop.  with 

by  the  four  principal  chiefs.    In  consequence  par.    Killdare  (P.  T.  32). 

«f  these  ancient  political  divisions,  it  was  thought  RATHCLARE,  vil.   Ireland,  par.  Bruheny, 

desirable  to  have  three  distinct  missionary  settle-  united  bars,  of  Orrery  and  Kiiimore,  co.  Cork, 

Bents;  by  which  arrangement  all  the  inhabitants  prov.  Monster.    Pop.  with  par.    Buttevant  (p.  T. 

reside  under  their  respective  chiefs,  and  near  160).    Four  annual  fairs, 

their  own  plantations.  RATHEIM.  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Aix-la-Chapelle, 

In  1832,  Mr.  Williams  introduced,  at  Rara-  prov.  Lower  Rhine;   12  m.  nnb.  of  fuliers. 

tosga,  a  valuable  cargo,  consisting  of  several  Pop.  900. 

barrels  of  flour,  togeth^  with  horses,  asses,  and  RATH  FRAN,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Lacken.  bar. 
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TTrawley,  oo.  Mayo,  prov.  Connaiigfat.  .  Pop.  dlewlch«  hand.  Northwich,  oo.  paL  of  Cbertrr. 

with  par.    Rathlachen  (P.  T.  198).  Real  propL  £364.     Pop.  16.   Middlevich  (P.  t. 

RATHILLET,  ham.  Scotland,  dist.  Copar,  167). 

par.  Kilmany,  sh.  Fife.    Pop.  with  par.    Cupar  RAVENSDALE,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  BalljvMs- 

of  Fife  (P.'T.  301  canlan,  bar.  Lower  Diindalk«  oo.  Loutki,  por. 

RATHLACKEN,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Lacken,  Leinster.    Pop.  with  par.    Florry  Bridge  (p.t. 

bar.   Tyrawley,    oo.   Mayo,    prov.  Coanaught.  67).    Four  annual  lairs. 

Pop.  with  par.    Dublin,  198  m.  RAVENSDALE  PARK,  lib.  England,  jur. 

RATHVEN,  ancient  prebend, ScotlaDd, church  Mumngton,  hund.  Appletiee,  co.  Doby.   Pop. 

Aberdeen,  digt.  Strathbogie,  ah.  Aberdeen,  par.  65.    Derby  (p.  T.  126). 

Cairnie.    Pop.  with  par.  RAVEN8TE1N,  town,  Holland,  prov.  North 

RATHWERE,  vil.  Ireland,    par.  Killucaa,  Brabant ;  4  m.  NW.  of  Grave.    Pop.  1500.  Iti 

bar.  Farbill,  co.  Westmeath,    prov.  Leinitor.  castle,  on  the  banks  of  the  Maeoe^  was  fomeriy 

Pop.  with  par.    Kinnegad  (P.  T.  37).  considered  a  good  fortress. 

RATIBORZICZE,   tn.  Austria,   kingd.  Bo-  RAVENSWORTH,  township,  England,  |«i. 

hernia ;  46  m.  6bB.  of  Prague.    Pop.  oOO.    It  KirUey    Ravensworth,   wapentake   of  GilltiK 

contains  productive  silver  mines.  West,  co.  York,  N.  riding.    Acres,  13j0.    Rol 

RATORP,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  and  bar.  Kill-  prop.  £3377.    Pop.  300.    Richmond  (P.T.  23^ 

tartan,  co.  Galway,  prov.  Connaught.    Pop.  with  RAW,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Rothbory,  w.  di?. 

par.    Gort  (P.  T.  124).  Coquetdale  ward,  co.  Northumberland.    Pop. 

RATPHIRI,  tn.  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  49.    Morpeth  (P.  T.  288> 
kingd.  Siam,  in  the  interior,  above  Bankok.  RAWA,  tn.  w.  of  Poland ;  40  m.  tw.  of  War- 
Pop.  10^00.  saw.    Pop.  1800.    Old  Rawa  is  a  small  place, 

RATFELSDORF,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Ba-  9  miles  to  the  north. 

varia,in  Franconia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  lis  RAWAIR,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  CasdoBh; 

and  Maine;  9  m.  N.  of  Bamberg.    Pop.  900.  10  m.  WbS.  from  Boorhanpoor.     Lat  21. 17. i. 

RATTEN  BERG,  tn.  Austria,  co.  Tyrol ;  24  m.  Long.  76.  7.  B. 

BNB.  of  Innspnick.    Pop.  800.    In  the  vkinity  RAWAK  ISLE,  island.  Eastern  sea^  which 

are  some  copper  minei.  fomu  a  harbour  on  the  NB.  coast  of  WageMv 

RATTINGEN,  tn.  Prutsia,  prov.  Cleves  and  The  channel  ii  a  mile  wide,  with  good  mod 

Berg;  4  m.  NB.  of  Dusaeldprf.    Pop.  3800.    At  soundings,  from  10  to  15  fathonu.    Sago,  node 

the  neighbouring  village  of'Cromforid  mre  cotton  up  in  okes,  may  be  purchased  here  in  Isige 

uMmufacturcs.  quantities :  fish  and  turtle  are  also  pleotifol 

RATTOLAW,  seaport-tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  RAWCLIFFE,  or  Rookouffb,  tnshp.  Eaf- 

Gnjerat,  on  Ae  Gulf  of  Cambay.    Lat  22.  3.  N.  land,  partly  in  par.  St.  Michael-le-Beirref,  atf 

Long.  72.  15.  B.    By  arrangements  made  with  of  York,  and  St.  Olave,  wapentake  of  Balswr, 

the  Guicowar  in  1802,  the  British  government  co.  Yorl^  N.  riding.    Pop.  54.   York  (P.  T.  196). 

acquired  this  harbour.  RAWTONSTALL  BOOTH,  tashp.  Eugliod, 

RATTONEAU,  island,  SB.  of  France,  opposite  par.  Whalley,  hund.  Blackburo,  oo.  palst  of 

Marseilles,  and  containing  intrenchments  for  the  Lancaster.    Pop.  with  par.    Burnley  (P.T.  211). 

defence  of  the  road  of  that  city.  RAYSIDE,  ham.  England,  par.  Shap,  Wot 

RATZEBUR,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania ;  ward,  oo.  Westmoreland.    Pop.  with  par.  Onoi 

53  m.  8bB.  of  Coslin.     Pop.  1200.  (P.  t.  276). 

RAUCOURT,  viL   VB,  of   France,  depart.  READING,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Windtor 

Ardennes,  prov.  Champagne ;  9  m.  8.  of  Sedan,  co.,  Vermont;  12  m.  w.  from  WindMir.    P^ 

Pop.  1400.  1409. 

RAUDEN,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia ;  20  m.  READINGTON,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S..  Hso- 

8B.  of  Glogao.     Pop.  1200.  terdon  co..  New  Jersey;  11  m.  BR.  fiom  Lebasoi. 

RAUDMTZ,  tn.  Austria,  kipgd.  Bohemia,  on  Pop.  2102. 

the  Elbe;  23  m.  NNW.  of  Prague.    Pop.  liUO.  REAGILL,  ham.  England,  par.  Crosby-Rs- 

It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  duchy.  vensworth.  West  ward,  co.  Westmorland.   Pi>h 

RAUGHTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Dalston,  with  par.    Appleby  (P.  T.  270). 

Cumberland  ward,  co.  Cumberland.    Pop.  330.  REALVILLE,  tn.  a.  of  France,  depart.  TVi 

Carlisle  (P.  T.  301).  and  Garonne,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gaaoony.  oo 

RAURISy  tn.  Austria,  on  the  river  of  the  same  the  Aveyron ;  9  m.  NB.  of  Montauban.  Pop.  2506. 

name ;  35  m.  8.  of  Salzburg.    Pop.  (with  the  REAVELEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  iRgTsn* 

surrounding  par.)  1700.  N.  div.  Coquetdale  ward,  co.  Northomberlsud. 

RAUSCHEN BERG,  town,  w.  of  Germanv,  Pop.  67.    Wooler  (P.  T.  3i0). 

elect.  Hesse ;  38  m.  88W.  of  Cassel.    Pop.  1200.  REBAIS,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  depart  Seine 

RAVA,  tn.  N.  of  European  Turkey,  prov.  and  Marne,  prov.  Isle  de  Frande ;  9  m.  NB.  of 

Bulgaria,  on  the  Danube ;  38  m.  W.  of  Nycopolis.  Coulommiers.    Pop.  1300. 

Pop.  2000.  REBEQUE,  tn.  kingd.  Belgium,  prov.  Sooth 

kAVA,  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Euphrates,  Brabant,  on  the  Sonne.     Pop.  1200. 

between  Kerkesieh  and  Anna,  containing  200  RECCAN,  or  Rakan  Rivbk,    river,  Islasd 

houses.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  are  the  Sumatra,  on  the   NB.  ouast,  the  entrance  tv 

remains  of  a  castle,  oo  the  summit  of  a  rock.  which  is  about  Lat.  2. 10.  N.  Long.  100. 37.  B. 

RAVELLO,  tn.  Italy,  kinrd.  Naples;  22  m.  The  mouth  is  about  15  m.  wide,  but  it  flooa 

8B.  of  Naples.    Pop.  1700.    It  is  a  bishop^s  see.  narrows  further  up,  and  is  dangenios  on  aocoa>t 

RAVENNA,  tn.  and  cap.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  of  the  great  rapiditv  of  the  traes,  which  ninst 

Portage  co..  Ohio,  on  the  Cuyahoga ;  25  m.  N.  the  rate  of  seven  miles  per  hour,  and  rise  to  the 

from  Oanion.    Pop.  806.    It  contains  a  woollen  height  of  30  feet 

manufacture.  RECCO,  tn.  Italv,  intendency,  Genoa,  kiagd- 

RAVENSCROFT,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Mid*  Sardmia ;  10  m.  bsb.  of  Genoa.   Pop.  2U0O.   K 
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curries  on  some  trade  in  liDen,  oil,  ituAt,  and  Durham.    Acras,  1880.   Real  prop.  £1824.  Pop* 

other  products  of  the  coontrj.  370.    DarliDgton  (p.  T.  241). 

RECEY  8UR  OURCE,  town,  B.  of  France,  REECHWA,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Ajmcer, 

depart.  Cote  d*Or,  prov.  Bargundy,  on  tbeOurce  j  div.  Harowtee.     Pop.  1500. 

36  m.  JfW.  of  Dijon.    Pop.  800.  REEDLEY  HALLOWS,  township,  England, 

RECtlECOURT,  tn.  nb.  of  France,  depart,  par.  Whalley,  hund.  Blackburn,  co.  pal.  of  Lan- 

Meartbe,  prov.  Lorraine;  12  m.  s\v.  of  Sarre-  caster.    Acres,  1360.    Pop.  468.    Burnley  (P. T. 

burif.    Pop.  TOOO.  211). 

RECMNITZ,  tn.  w.  of  Hungary;  7  m.  88W.  REEL  FOOT,  riv.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Ten- 

ofGuntz.     Pop.  2200.    Here  is  a  castle  belong-  nessee,  which  runs  into  the  Mississippi,  about 

ngto  prince  Bathiani.  35  m.  8.  of  tlie  Ohio. 

RECKEM;  Rbkxvm,  or  Recxhbim,  tn.  Bel-  REES,  tn.  Prussia*  near  the  Rhine;  11  m.  B. 

giam,  prov.  Limburg;  8  m.  N.  of  Maestricht.  of  Cleves.     Pop.  2300.    Lat.  51.  45.  N.    Long. 

Pop.  900.  6.  22.  B. 

RECKBNITZ,  river,  N.  of  Germany,  which  REGA,  river,  N.  of  Germany,  which  rises  from 

rises  in  tlie  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  forms  the  a  lake  in  Brandenburg,  forms  the  boundary  be- 

boaadary  between  that  prov.  and  Pomerania,  tween  that  prov.  and  Pomerania,  and  falls'  into 

and  falls  into  a  lake  which  communicates  with  the  Baltic  near  Treptow.    It  is  used  for  floating 

the  Baltic  at  Damgard.  wood. 

RECOARO,  vil.  Austrian  Italy,  Lombardo-  REGEN,  or  Szasz-Rbobn,  or  Rsenkarxt,  tn. 

Venetian  kiogd. ;  22  m.  NbW.  of  Verona.    It  is  Austria,  principality  Transylvania,  on  the  river 

famous  on  account  of  its  mineral  springs  and  Maros.    The  inhabitants  are  descended   from 

baths.  Saxon    settlers,  who  are  chiefly  emploved   in 

RECREATION  ISLAND,  island,  S.  Pacific  woollen  and  leather  manufactures.    They  have 

ocean.    Lat.  16.  8.    Long.  148.  w.    It  was  dis-  four  great  annual  fairs. 

covered  by  Rog^win,  in  1722,  and  is  about  12  REGEN,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria ;  49  m. 
leagues  in  circuit.    Some  of  the  ship^s  company  Bbs.  of  Ratisbon.    Pop.  1000. 
obtained  a  quantity  of  antiscorbutic  herbs ;  but,  REGEN  WALDE,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Pome- 
adventuring  into  the  country,  they  were  assaulted  rania,  on  the  river  Rega;  31  m.  NNB.  of  Star- 
aod  some  of  them  killed  by  the  natives.    The  gard.    Pop.  1100. 

soW  is  elevated  and   fertile,  producing  sugar-  REGNY,  tn.  B.  of  France,  on  the  small  river 

canes,  cocoa-nuts,  pomegranates,  Indian  figs,  &c.  Trambouse;  12  m.  8B.  of  Roaone.    Pop.  1450, 

The  inhabitants  were  straight,  well-made,  robust,  who  manufacture  cotton.    There  are  quarries 

and  full  of  vivacity ;  their  bodies  were  painted,  of  marble  in  the  neighbourhood, 

and  they  were  armed.  REHAU,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria,  in 

REDCROSS,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Killbride,  bar.  Franconia ;  9  m.  E8B.  of  Hoff.     Pop.  1 100. 

Afklow,  CO.  Wicklow,  prov.  Leinster.     Pop.  with  REHBURG,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Hanover; 

par.    Rathdrum  (P.  T.  38).    Two  annual  fairs.  21  m.  WhN.  of  Hanover.     Pop.  1200. 

REDDISH,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Manchester,  REHDA,  town,  Prussia,  gov.  Minden,  prov. 

hund.  Sal  ford,  co.  pal.  of  Lancaster.     Acres,  Westphalia;  25  m.  WNW.  of  Paderborn.     Pop. 

1460.    Real   prop.   £'2555.     Pop.  860.     Man-  1200. 

Chester  (P.  T.  182).  REHER,  vil.  kingd.  Hanover,  princip.  Calen- 

REDGWERN,  or  Rhtdowern,  ham.  Great  berg,  near   Erzen.     It  has  a  manufacture  of 

Britain,  par.  Machen,  hund.  Caerphilly,  co.  Gla-  brass  for  fire-arms,  carried  on  for  government 

morgan,  S.  Wales.    Pop.  184.    Caerphilly  (P.  T.  account. 

160).  REHER,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Delhi ;  35  m. 

REDHILLS,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Armagh,  bar.  N.  from  Moradabad.    Lat.  29.  21.  K.    Long. 

Tollaghgarvey,  co.  Cavan,  prov.  Ulster.     Pop.  78.  39.  b.    The  soil  is  nitrous  or  saline, 

with  par.     Belturbet  (P.  T.  77).    Four  annual  REIBNITZ,  vil.  Prussia,  gov.  Reichenbach, 

fairs.  prov.  Silesia,  near  Hirschberg.    Pop.  1300. 

REDINHA,  tn.  Central  Portugal ;  15  m.  6bB.  REICHENAU,  island  of  Lake  Constance* be- 

ofCoimbra.     Pop.  2000.  longing  to  the  duchy  of  Baden.     Pop.  1400.     It 

REDMAN E,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Isell,  Aller-  is  a  delightful  and  fertile  spot,  about  five  miles 

dale  ward,   below   Darwent,  co.  Cumberland,  long  and  one  broad,  containing  a  number  of 

Pop.  with  Blindcrake  and  Isell.  orchards  and  vineyards. 

REDNESS,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Whitgift,  REICHENAU,  or  Rxcrnow,  town,  Austria, 

lover  div.  wapentake  of  Osgoldcross,  co.  York,  kingd.  Bohemia,  circle  Buntzlau.    Pop.  1200. 

W.  riding.     Acres,  1710.    Pop.  644.     Howden  R  EICH  EN  BACH.  vil.  Germany,  kingd.  Ba- 

(P-T.  180).  varia,  on  the    river   Regen,    near  Wetterfeld. 

REDONDILLO,  town,  NW.  of  Spain,  prov.  Pop.  1600. 

G«licia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Redondillo  ;  REICH ENSTEIN,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia; 

47  m.  W8\f .  of  Orense.    Pop.  1200.  6  m.  R.  of  Glatz.     Pop.  1300. 

REDONDO,  or  ORm>oNDO,tn.  8.  of  Portugal,  REICHENWEYER,  town,  nb.  of  France, 

prov.  Alentejo ;   14  m.  BNB.  of  Evora.     Pop.  depart.  Upper  Rhine,  prov.  Alsace ;  6  m.  NNW. 

2/00.  of  Colmar.     Pop.  1750. 

RED  RIVER,  river,  N.  America,  U.  S.,  which  REICHSHOFEN,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  depart 

rises  in  Kentucky,  and  runs  into  the  Cumberland  Upper  Rhine,  prov.  Alsace ;  27  m.  N.  of  Straa- 

inTennessee,  a  little  below  Clarkesville.  l^urg*    Pop.  1600.    It  has  manufactures  of  wool* 

REDWICK,  tithing,  England,  par.  and  lower  lens  and  paper, 

div.  hund   Henhury,  co.  Gloucester.     Pop.  (with  REICHSTADJ,  tn.  Austria,  N.  of  kiogd.  of 

Northwich)  285.    Thornbury  (P.  T.  120).  Bohemia ;  40  m.  NNB.  of  Prague.    Pop.  1200. 

REDWORTH,  tnshp.  England;  par.  Heigh-  It  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  the  son  of  Bonaparte 

ington,  SB.  div.  Darlington  ward,  co.  pal.  of  and  tlie  archduchess  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria* 
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REICHSTHAL,  to.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia;  RENAISON,  to.  France,  on  the  small  mer 

34  m.  B.  of  Breslau.    Pop.  1000.  Renaison ;  6  m.  W.  of  Roaone.    Pop.  1700.    Id 

REIFFNITZ,  or  Ribbmza,  tn.  Austria,  kingd.  the  neiehbourhood  there  are  quarries  of  marUe. 

Illyria,  in  Carniola ;  4  m.  N\r.  of  Gottschee.  RENAN,  St.,  tn.  France,  depart.  Fioistcnie, 

The  inhabitants  manufacture  quantities  of  sieves  prov.  Brittany,  on  the  river  Alber-Haut ;  7  m. 

and  small  wooden  articles,  with  which,  and  the  WbN.  of  Brest.    Pop.  900.    It  is  noted  for  iti 

dried  fruits  of  Italy,  they  traverse  a  great  part  breed  of  horses. 

of  Austria.  RENGERSDORF,  vil.  Prussia,  county  Glati, 

REIGNIER.  tn.  Italy,  duchy  Savoy,  kingd.  prov.  Silesia.    Pop.  1000.  \ 

Sardinia,  on  the  Arve  ;   9  m.  8B.  of  Geneva.  RENlNGHE,tn.  Belgium,  prov.  W.Flaoden; 

Pop.  1300.  8  m.  Nbw.  of  Ypres.    Pop.  2000. 

REIKIAVICK,  vil.  SW.  coast  of  Iceland,  the  RENKUM,  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Guelderlaad; 

cap.  of  the  island.    Pop.  500.     It  has  an  astro-  8  n.  W.  of  Arnheim.    Pop.  1100. 

nomical  observatory,  a  Bible  Society,  and  some  RENNINGEN,  vil.  w.  of  Germany,  kiagd. 

woollen  manufactures.  Wirtembere,  near  Leonberg.    Pop.  1200. 

REILLANE,  tn.  8B.  of  France,  depart.  Lower  RENSSELAER,  vil.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Berlm 

Alps,  prov.  Provence;  14  m.  B.  of  Apt.     Pop.  co.,  New  York;  I'i  m.  B.  from  Albany,    llereii 

1300.  an  extensive  manufacture  of  glass. 

REIN,  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Lithuania,  on  Lake  RENTY,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  depart.  Patde 

Spirdini;;  12  m.  88B.  of  Rastenburg.    Pop.  1300.  Calais,  prov.  Picardy,  on  the  Aa;  14  m.  sw.of 

REINERZ«   tn.  Prussia,  county  Glatz,  prov.  St.  Omer's.     Here  the  French  defeated  the  Im- 

Silesia;  12  m.  w.  of  Glats.    Pop.  1600.     It  has  perialists  in  1554. 

a  much  frequented  mineral   spring,  and   also  RENWEZ,  tn.  France,  depart.  Ardennes,  pror. 

manufactures  of  woollens  and  paper.  Champai^ne :  8  m.  SbB.  of  Rocroy.    Pop.  1200. 

REINSBERG,  or  RarNSBRRn,  tn.  Prussia,  RENY,  tn.  European  Turkey,  princip.  Mol- 

prov.  Brandenburg,  on  the  river  Rhyn  ;  45  m.  davia ;  35  m.  wsw.  of  Ismail:  near  the  conflaena 

NNW.  of  Berlin.    Pop.  1700.  of  the  Pruth  and  Danube. 

REINSTEDT,  tn.  Germany,  duchy  Anhalt-  REOUNZEIK,  tn.  Birman  empire,  od  the 

Bernburg,  on  the  river  Selke.    Pop.  1200.  w.  bank  of  the  Irrawady.    Lat.  17.  45.  N.  Loog. 

REINSWALD E,  vil.  Prussia,  bar.  Sorau, prov.  95.  25.  b.    It  carries  on  a  veir  considerable 

Lower  Lusatia.     Pop.  900.  trade  with  Rangoon  in  teak  timber  and  other 

REISSEN,  or  Rtdzyn,  tn.  Prussian  Poland,  articles, 

on  the  borders  of  prov.  Silesia;  43  m.  sbB.  of  REPPEN,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandeobarg; 

Posen.     Pop.  1300.  10  m.  b.  of  Frank fort-on-the-Oder.    Pop.  2300, 

REITTl,  tn.  Austria,  co.  Tyrol,  on  the  river  who  are  employed  chiefly  in  the  woollen  maos- 

Lech :  6  m.  8.  of  Fussen,  in  Bavaria.  factures  carried  on  in  this  place. 

REMALARD,  tn.  N.  of  France,  depart.  Orne,  RESINA,  tn.  Italy,  kingd.  Naples ;  5  m.  B.  of 

prov.  Normandy ;  15  m.  8B.  of  Mortagne.    Pop.  Naples :  situated  close  to  Portici,  from  which  'i 

1700.  is  separated  by  the  royal  palace.   Pop.  7800.  It 

REMEDIOS,  city,  South  America,  gov.  New  is  built  partly  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Her- 

Granada,  repub.  Colombia,  near  the  river  Miel;  culaoeum. 

89  m.  KW.  of  Santa  Fe.     It  contains  500  houses.  RESOLVEND,  hamlet,  Great  Britain,  par. 

Lat.  5.  42.  N.    Long.  75.  10.  W. — Rmnedioi,  set-  Lower  Llantwit,  hund.  Neath,  co.  Glamoifafl! 

tiement,  prov.  Antioquia,  gov.  New  Granada,  S.Wales.     Real  prop.  £782.    Pop.  261.   Netth 

repnb.  Colombia,  at  the  source  of  a  small  river  (P.  T.  198). 

which  enters  the  Magdalena.— A^mecbot,  settle-  RESTON,    ham.   England,    par.  KirkbT-is- 

ment,  prov.  Veragua,  repub.  Colombia,  on  the  Kendal,  Kendal  ward,  co.  Westmoreland.   Pop* 

shore  of  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  85  m.  w.  from  San-  with  Hugill.     Kendal  (P.  T.  262). 

tiago.    It  is  also  the  name  of  several  other  R ESTORM  EL,  ham.  England,  par.  I^ivot, 

inconsiderable  settlements.  B.  div.  hund.  Powder,  co.  Cornwall.    Pop.  vim 

REMEDIOS,  NuKSTKA.  Srnora  db  los,  city,  par.     Lestwithiel  (P.  T.  236). 

S.  America,  gov.  New  Granada,  repub.  Colombia,  RETHEM,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Hanover,  oo 

cap.  of  the  prov.  of  the  Rio  del  Hacha ;  73  m.  the  river  Aller ;  32  m.  NNVr.  of  Hanover.   Pop- 

BbN.  of  Santa  Martha.    Lat.  11.30.  n.    Long.  1000. 

72.  55.  w.    It  had  formerly  very  lucrative  pearl  RETTENBACH,  vil.  Germany,  kin^  Bi- 

flsheries,  which  are  now  abandoned,  and  the  varia ;  4  m.  B.  of  Ottobeuren.    Pop.  1000. 

place  is  much  reduced.    It  has  a  good  parish  RETTY,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  depart  Pks  dr 

church,  and  is  defended  by  a  castle  of  regular  Calais,  prov.  Picardy.   Pop.  1000.    In  the  neigb- 

construction.  bourhood  there  are  coal-pits  and  stone-quarries. 
REMICH,  tn.  Netherlands,  on  the  Moselle;        RETZ,  Rkbtz,  or  Reckau,  tn.  Prussia,  pn^- 

12  m.  BbB.  of  Luxemburg.     Pop.  1600.  Brandenburg,  on  the  river  Ihna;  59  m.  NNB-of 

REMO,  Caps  Sr.,  promontory,  on  the  B.  coast    Custrin.     Pop.  1400. 
of  the  island  of  Milo,  in  the  Grecian  archipelago.        RETZ,  or  Robtz,  tn.  Lower  Austris,  od  tbe 

Lat.  36.  10.  N.    Long.  24.  33.  B.  Theva ;  44  m.  NNW.  of  Vienna.    Pop.  2200. 

RKMONT,  or  Romont,  tn.  w.  of  Switzerland ;        REU,  or  Naoy-Ahanyos,  tn.  Austria.  cooDtr 
11m.  8W.  of  Friburg.     It  is  a  thriving  place,    of  Lower  Weissenburg,  princip.  Transylvania.  It 

and  delightfully  situated.  contains  eight  churches.    In  the  neighboarbootl 

REMOUL1NS,  town,  8B.  of  France,  depart,    is  a  waterfall. 
Gard,  prov.  Languedoc,  near  the  Gardon ;  13  m.        REUILLY,  tn.  Central  France,  depart  Ijdff. 
NR.  of  Nimes.    Pop.  800.    It  is  here  the  famous     prov.  Berrv ;  20  m.  W.  of  Bourges.    Pop  l^^^ 

aqueduct  of  Nimes  begins.  REVERE,  town,  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Mila8» 
REMSEN,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Oneida  co.,    Lombardo-Venetian  kingd.,  on  the  Po  j  15  »• 
New  York ;  107  m.  NW.  from  Albany.  Pop.  1400.     bsb.  of  Mantua.    Pop.  3J00. 
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REVIGNY  AUX  V ACHES,  tn.  NB-of  FraDce,  par.  Kelton,  sh.  Kirkcudbright.    Pop.  with  par. 

depart.  Meuse,  pro  v.  Lorraine,  on  the  Ornaio ;  Castle  Douglas  (P.  T.  87).    One  annual  fair. 

9  m.  NW.  of  Bar  8ur  Ornain.     Pop.  1700.  RHOS,  ham.  and  chap.  Great  Britain,  par. 

REVIN^  to.  N.  of  France,  depart.  Ardennes,  Penmarc,  hund.  Dinas  Powys^  co.  Glamorgan, 

prov.  Champagne,  on  theMeuse;  6  m.  NbB.  of  South  Wales.    Pop.  with  par.    Cowlridge  (P.  T. 

Rocray.     Pop.  1800,  173). 

REVUCRA,  tn.  N.  of  Hungary ;  13  m.  N.  of  RHUDEN,  Gross,  vil.  Germfiny,  princip.  Hil- 

Neusohl.    Pop.  1300.  desheim,  kingd.  Hanover.    Pop.  1000.    There 

BEWARY,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Delhi;  50  v^.  are  large  salt-works  here. 

8W.  from  the  city  of  Delhi.    Lat.  28.  17.  N.  RHYDFAES,  ham.  Great  Britain,  par.  Llan- 

LoDg.  76.  25.  B.    The  town  is  a  considerable  dinam,  bund.  Llanidloes,  co.  Montgomery.  N. 

eDtrep&t  for  the  commerce  carried  on  from  the  Wales.    Pop.  with  par.     Llanidloes  (P.  T.  188). 

city  and  neighbourhood  of  Delhi  to  the  south-  RHYD-Y-BYDDYN,  ham.  Great  Britain,  par. 

westward.   The  intercourse  is  great  and  constant,  Eglwys-Han,  hund.  Caerphilly,  co.  Glamorgan, 

and  its  security  as  a  depot  for  valuables  contri-  S.  Wales.     Pop.  805.    Cardiff  (p.  T.  160). 

bates  greatly  to  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  this  RIAO  ISLE>  island,  Eastern  seas,  30  m.  in 

frontier.  circumference,  situated  in  the  channel  between 

REY,  one  of  the  Pearl  islands,  in  the  bay  of  Gilolo  and  the  island  of  Morty.    Lat.  2.  30.  N. 

P^ama ;  20  m.  long  from  N.  to  8.,  and  10  or  11  Long.  128.  0.  B. 

vide,  and  about  20  m.  distant  from  the  continent  RIBADAVIA,  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Galicia,  on  the 

of  Panama.     It  has  a  good  port,  and  is  sur-  Minho;  45  m.  SSB.  of  Santiago.    Pop.  2400. 

roQoded  with  other  isles.  RIB  A  DEO,  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Galicia  ;  18  m. 

REYDE,  fortress,  kingd.  Holland,  prov.  Gro-  nb.  of  Mondonedo.    Pop.  2000. 

oiagen;  7  m.  E8B.  of  Delfzyl:  at  the  entrance  of  RIBATUA,  tn.  M.  of  Portugal,  prov.  Entre 

tbe  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Dollart.     It  is  Minho  e  Douro.     Pop.  2000. 

situated  near  the  extremity  of  a  projecting  point  RIBBLETON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Preston, 

of  land,  opposite  to  Embden.  hund.  Amoundemess,  co.  palat.  of  Lancaster. 

REYEs,  city,  S.  America,  prov.  Venezuela,  Acres,    620.     Real    prop.    £1716.     Pop.   170. 

repub.  Colombia;  40  m.  saw.  from  Caraccas.  Preston  (p.  T.  217). 

Lat.  9. 57.  N.  Long.  67. 19.  W.    The  inhabitants  RIBERAC,  tn.  sw.  of  France,  depart.  Dor- 
carry  on  trade  in  cacao,  tobacco,  and  cattle.  dogne,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony ;  20  m.  iFbN. 

REYNOSA,  tn.  Spain  ;  35  m.  MW.  of  Frias,  of  Perigueux.    Pop.  3000. 

ntnated  among  the   lofty  lidge  of  mountains  RIBIERS,  tn.  SB.  of  France,  depart.  Upper 

called  La  Montana,  on  the  road  to  Santander.  Alps,  prov.  Dauphiny,  on  the  river  Bunet ;  4  m. 

Pop.  1500.  NW.  of  Sisteron.    Pop.  1300.    They  manufacture 

REZBACH,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria,  in  woollens,  cloth,  and  hats. 

Fr&Dconia,  on  the  Maine ;  8  m.  N.  of  Wurzhurg.  RIBNIK,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  princip. 

Pop.  1000.  Ratibor;  13  m.  B.  of  Ratibor.    Pop.  1400. 

REZUNS,  district,  B.  of  Switzerland,  canton  RIBNITZ.  tn.  Germany,  grand  duchy  Meck- 

GriaoDs,  sw.  of  Coire.  lenburg-Schwerin ;  12  ro.  NB.  of  Rostock.     Pop. 

RHEINA,  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Munster,  prov.  1900. 

Westphalia,  chief  tn.  of  principality  of  Rheina-  RIBSTON,  Lxttlx,  township,  England,  par. 

Wolheck.    Pop.  2100.  Spofforth,  upper  div.  wapentake  of  Claro,  co. 

RHEINAU,  tn.  France,  depart  Lower  Rhine,  York,  W.  riding.    Acres,  440.    Real  prop.  £823. 

prov.  Alsace ;  5  m.  8.  of  Strasburg.     Ppp.  1200.  Pop.  222.    Wetherby  (P.  T.  194). 

RHEINBACH,  or  Rhynbach,   tn.   Prussia,  RIBTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bride  Kirk, 

prov.  Cieves  and  Berg ;  20  m.  8.  of  Cologne.  Allerdale  ward  below  Darwent,  co.  Cumberland. 

Pop.  1200.  Real  prop.  £442.    Pop.  26.    Cockermouth  (p.  T. 

RHEIN  BERGEN,  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Cieves,  306). 

prov.  Cieves  and  Berg;  8  m.  8.  of  Wesel.     Pop.  RICA,  Vili.a,  city,  S.  America,  repub.  Chili ; 

I?'00.                       .                 '  66  m.  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  66  m.  nb.  of 

RHEINECK,tn.  Switzerland,  canton  St.  Gall,  Valdivia.    Lat  39.  9.  8.  Long.  72.  8.  w.    There 

on  tbe  Rhine,  not  far  from  Lake  Constance ;  is  another  town  of  the  same  name  in  Brazil,  at 

8  Bu  sw.  of  Bregentz.    It  is  the  chief  place  of  the  source  of  the  Rio  Francisco, 

tbe  dirtrict  called  Rheinthal,  and  has  a  brisk  RICCARTON,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Linlithgow, 

trade  in  linen  and  cotton.  sh.   Lihlithgow.     Pop.  with  par.     Linlithgow 

RHEINFELDEN,  tn.  N.  of  Switzerland,  on  (P.  T.  17). 

the  Rhine ;  9  m.  B.  of  Bale.    Pop.  1200.  RICCIA,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Molise,  kingd.  Naples. 

RHEINGAU,  or  Rbwoau,  dist  Germany,  Pop.  4300. 

duchy  Nassau,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Rhine;  RICEBOROUGH,  tn.  and  cap.  N.  America, 

13  m.  long  and  4  broad,  and  produces  the  be^t  U.  S.,  Liberty  co.,  Georgia,  on  the  riv.  Newport ; 

Hoality  of  Rhenish  wine.  32  m.sw.  from  Savannah.  It  contains  40  houses. 

RHEINHEIM,  tn.  w.  of  Germany ;  7  m.  esb.  RICHARDSTOWN,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Castle- 

of  Darmstadt     Pop.  160U.  dermot,  united  bars,  of  Killkea  and  Moone,  co. 

RHEINZABERN,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  prov.  Killdare,  prov.  Leinster.    Pop.  with  par.   Castle- 
Alsace,  on  the  Erlebach ;  8  m.  8B.  of  Landau,  dermot  (P.  T.  4.3). 
Pop.lOOO.  RICHARDSTOWN,    hamlet,   Ireland,    par. 

RHENSE,  or  Rbcs,  tn.  Prussia,  on  the  Rhine;  Drangen,  bar.  Middlethird,  co.  Tipper^ry,  prov. 

im.  8.  of  Coblentz.    Pop.  1000.  Munster.    Pop.  with  par.    Killenaule  (p.  T.  96\ 

RHIGBY,  ham.  Great  Britain,  par.  Ystrad  RICEBOROUGH,  ham.  England,  par.  Ash, 

Dyfodwg.  hund.  Miskin,  co.  Glamorgan.    Pop.  hund.  Wingham.  lathe  of  St.  Augustin,  co.  Kent. 

^.    Llantrisaint  (P.  T.  171).  Pop.  with  par.    Sandwich  (P.  T.  68). 

RHON  HOUSE,  or  Ronbuousb,  vil.  Scotland,  RICH  EN  BURG,  tn.  Austria,  kingd.  Bohemia ; 

2a  2 
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10  m.  SB.  of  Chrudim.    Here  are  manufactures  RIESENBURG,  or  Prabudka,  tn.  PrwH} 

of  woollens,  iron,  and  glass.  prov.  West  Prussia,  gov.  Maiieowerder.   POp^ 

RICHFIELD,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Otsego  2400. 

CO.,  New  York;  13  m.  NW.  from  Cooperstowo.  RIEUMES.  town,  France, depart.  Upper Gs- 

Pop.  1752.  ronne,  prov.  Languedoc;  23  m.  sw.  of  TooloBie. 

RICH  HHX,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  eastern  Pop.  HOC.    Thev  have  manufactures  of  lisen. 

part  of  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio.    Pop.  1253.  RIEUPEIROUX,  tn.  8.  of  France,  dmut 

RICHLAND,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Belmont  Aveyron,  prov.  Cayenne  and  Gascooy;  12  si. 

CO.,  Ohio.    Pop.  3747. — RieMand,  tn.  Clinton  co.,  Bbs  of  Viltefranche.    Pop.  1800. 

Ohio.     Pop.  1664. — Rickiandf  tn.  Fairfleld  co.,  RiEUX,  town.  8.  of  France,  depart.  Upper 

Ohio.    Pop.  1537. — Richlandy  tn.  Guernsey  co.,  Garonne,  prov.  Languedoc,  on  the  small  riier 

Ohio.    Pop.  1624. — Rkkkmdy  nver,  Tennessee.  Rese;  28  m.  sbW.  of  Toulouse.    Pop.  1700.  k 

It  passes  by  Pulaski,  and  is  navi^ble  from  that  has  a  castle  and  an  old  cathedral. — BiaiXj  to. 

town  to  its  junction  with  Elk  river,  12  miles;  depart.  Morbihan,  prov.  Brittany,  on  the  VilaiBe. 

70  m.  in  length.  Pop.  2200. — Riettx,  town,  depart.  Aode,  pror. 

RICHMOND,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Chitten-  Languedoc ;  14  miles  B.  of  Carcassonne,   rvf. 

den  CO.,  Vermont ;  28  m.  WNW.  from  Montpelier.  1300. 

Pop.  1109.— /^icAmoftf/,  tn.  Cheshire  co.,  New  RIEXINGEN,  Upprs,  tn.  Germany,  kisgd. 

Hampshire;  12  m.  R.  from  Keene.    Ppp.  1301.  Wirtemberg,  on  the  Ens;  12  m.  NNW.of  SM- 

— Riehmondf  tn.  Berkshire  co.,  Massachusetts;  gard.     Pop.  1000. 

7  m.  W.  from  Lenox.  Pop.  844. — Richmondy  tn.  RIGA,  city,  European  Russia,  cap.  of  goreti- 
Wahhington  co.,  Rhode  Island  ;  18  m.  w.  from  ment  Livonia.  See  vol.  iv.  Owing  to  the  id- 
Newport.  Pop.  1362. — Richtnond,  vil.  and  seat  vantageous  situation  of  Riga  at  the  rooath  of 
of  justice,  Richmond  co..  New  York;  6  m.  sw.  the  Dwina,  it4  population  and  trade  have  rapidly 
from  the  r.asarecto,  near  the  centre  of  Staten  increased.  By  the  most  recent  estimsfie,  the 
Island. — AtcAmofu^,  CO.  New  York,  occupying  all  former  amounts  to  47,000.  A  ligfathosse  faai 
Staten  Island.  Chief  town,  Richmond.  Pop.  been  erected  on  Fort  Comet,  on  the  western  side 
7084. — Richmond,  tn.  Ontario  co..  New  York;  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  hastwoliglitsitbe 
15  m.  BW.  from  Canandaigue,  on  Hemlock  and  flrst,  elevated  about  104  feet  (English)  abovetlK 
Honeoye  Lakes.  Pop.  1876. — Richmond,  vil.  level  of  the  sea,  may  be  seen,  under  faroarsbk 
and  seat  of  justice,  Madison  co.,  Kentucky ;  circumstances,  at  the  distance  of  four  lesg«» 
30  m.  S8B.  from  Lexington.    Pop.  947.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  ossallj 

RICHMOND,  vil.    Ireland,    par.   Clonturk,  flrom  12 to  13  feet  water;  and  vessels  drsviif 

bar.  Coolock,  co.  Dublin,  prov.  Leinster.    Pop.  more  than  this  frequently  load  and  unktadpartof 

with  par.    Dublin,  2  m.  their  cargoes   by  means  of  lighters  at  Boldecai, 

RICKERBY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Stanwiz,  a  small  town  on  the  w.  side  of  the  river,  nesr  id 

Eskdale  ward,  CO.  Cumberland.    Pop.  74.    Car-  mouth.    The  trade  is  frequently  carried  on  fay 

lisle  (P.  T.  301)  foreign  merchants,  particularly  by  the  Eog:liilu 

RICQUIER,  St.,  tn.  France,  depart.  Somme,  Besiden  the  other  exports,  the  mast  trade  is  fen 

prov.  Picardy,  on  the  river  Scardon  ;  6  m.  nb.  extensive.    The  bur;^hers  of  Riga  send  penoiu, 

of  Abbeville.    Pup.  1300.  who  are  called  mast  brokers,  into  theproviooa 

RIDDERKEKK,  vil.  kingd.  Holland,  prov.  to  mark  the  trees,  which  are  purchased  staodinf. 

South  Holland  ;  6  m.  SB.  of  Rotterdam.     Pop.  Thev  grow  mostly  in  the  districts  which  border 

2600.  on  the  Dnieper,  are  sent  up  that  rivertoslsml- 

RIDEAU  CANAL,  British  North  America,  ing  place,  transported  30  versts  to  the  Dvioa, 

See  Canada,  Uppkk,  p.  85.  when,  being  formed  into  rafts  of  from  50  to  ^ 

RIDGEMOND,    tnshp.  England,   partly  in  pieces,  they  descend  the  stream  to  Riga.  Tbe 

par.  of  Burstwick,  and  partly. in  that  of  Burton  tree  which   produces  the   largest  masts  ii  tbe 

ridsea,  8.  div.  wapentake  of  Holderness,  co.  Scotch  fir.     Those  pieces  which  are  from  18  to 

York,  East  riding.    Pop.  with  Burton  Pidsea.  25  inches  in  diameter  are  called  masts;  osder 

Hull  (P.  T.  174).  those  dimensions  spars,  or  in  England,  Norsay 

RIDING,  tnshp.   England,  par.   By  well   St.  masts,  because  Norway  export*  no  trees  more 

Andrew,  b.  div.  Tindale  ward,  co.  Northumber-  than  18  inches  in  diameter.    They  areusvally 

land.    Pop.  151.    Hexham  (p.  T.  278).  from  70  to  80  feet  in  length.     Hemp  is  brou^t 

RIDLEY,  township,  England,  par.  Banbury,  from  the  Ukraine  and  Poland,  and  requiies  tst 

hund.  Eddisbury,  co.  pal.  of  Chester.     Acres,  years  in  its  passage  to  Riga.  The  barks  in  vhidi 

1510.    Real  prop.  £1510.    Pop.  100.    Nantwich  it  is  convened  are  from  250  to  3U0  tons  burdee, 

(P.'T.  164).  covered  with  mats  sloping  like  a  pent-boMe 

RIDLEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Haltwistle,  roof,  and  have  a  false  bottom.    They  a»cend  the 

W.   div.  Tinedale   ward,  co.  Northumberland.  Dnieper  and  the  Dwina  ;but,on  account  of  Dumr- 

Pop.  233.     Hexham  (P.  T.  278).  rous  shoals,  can  only  pass  the  latter  in  tbe»priB|. 

RIEDER,  vil.  Germany,  duchy  Anhalt-Bern-  or  about  three  weeks  after  the  snow  be^risiO 

burg,  near  Ballenstedt.    Pop.  1000.  melt;  and  if  they  miss  that  time  are  delsjed 

RIEDLINGEN,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  kingd.  till  autumn.    The  hemp  exported  from  Rigs ii 

Wirtemberg,  on  the  Danube ;  28  m.  WSW.  of  considered  the  best  in  Europe,  and  is  geuerslly 

Ulm.     Pop.  1500.  about  30  per  cent,  dearer  than  that  exported 

RIEDSELZ,  vil.  France,  prov.  Alsace,  arron-  from  Petersourg.    Riga  hemp  is  cniefiy  used  for 

disyement  Weissembourg.    Pop.  1000.  the  shrouds  and  stays  of  men-of-war.    The  bat 

RIEGEL,  tn.  Germany,  grand  duchy  Baden,  kind  of  flax  shipped  from   Riga  is  grows  >" 

on  the  riv.  Els ;  14'm.  NNW.  of  Preyburg.    Pop.  White  Russia.    Some  hemp-seed  is  oocasiossU; 

17»0.  shipped,   mostly   to   Holland.      Biga  whes* » 

RIESA,  tn  Germany,  kingd.  Saxony,  on  the  very  inferior  to  that  of  Dantzic    Two  deacnp' 

Elbe ;  24  m.  NVl'.  of  Dresden.    Pop,  1 100.  tioos  are  shipped,  one  the  growth  of  Russis,  the 
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Olfaer,  of  Conrtand ;  the  last  is  much  the  best,  dneby  Baden  ;  2  m.  Wbs.  of  Ettenheim.    Ptop. 

being  larger  bodied  aod  of  a  brighter  colour  1100. 

than  the  Russian ;  still,  however,  it  makes  but  RINGSTALL,or  Rxnosrall,  bam.  England, 

indifferent  flour.    Oats  are  of  a  good  quality,  partly  in  par.  Eddishorough,  and  partly  that 

aad  are  largely  eiported ;   peas  are  also  occa-  of  Ivinghoe,  hund.  Cottesloe,  co.  Buckingham, 

sionally  eiported.    In  shipping  masts,  the  rest  Pop.  with  Ivinghoe.    Ivinehoe  (p.  T.  33). 

of  the  cargo,  generally,  consists  of  deals  and  RIO  GRANDE,  river.  South  America,  repub- 

wainscot  logs ;  the  latter  are  much  exported  to  lie  Colombia.    It    rises  to  the  nw.  of  Panam^ 

England,  and  are  very  superior.     The  value  of  near  a  mountain  called  Pedro  Miguel:  and  after 

ciports,  in  bank  note  roubles,  in  1831.  was,  to  receiving  several  streams,  becomes  navigable  for 

Great  Britain,  37,158,861;  to  other  countries,  very  large  canoes  two  leagues  above  its  mouth, 

18,431,059.    Total,  95,589,920.     The  ships  dis-  which   is  about  two  miles  from  Panami ;  and 

patched  from  Riga  during  the  six  years  ending  here  a  bar  runs  across  it,  on  which,  at  low  water, 

with  1832  were  1483.  there  is  not  more  than  two  feet  of  water.      The 

RIGA,  to.  North  America,  U.  S.,  Monroe  oo.,  tide  rises,  however,  so  high  in  the  bay  of  Pa- 
New  York,  on  w.  side  of  the  Genessee;  20  m.  namft  (about  18  feet  in  spring  tides),  that  ves- 
VB.  from  Batavia.     Pop.  1908.  sels  easily  enter  the  river,  and  within  the  bar 

RIGG,  bay,  Scotland,  par.  Sorbie,  sh.  Wig-  have  good  anchorage.    Much  interest  was  atone 

town.    Pop.  with  par.  time  taken  in  this  river  from  the  near  approach, 

RIGNAC,  tn.  Prance,  depart.  Aveyron,  prov.  in  some  places,  of  its  course  to  that  of  the  Obispo, 

Guyenne  and  Gascony ;  14  m.  WbN.  of  Rhodes,  which  /alls  into  the  Chagres  a   little  below 

Pop.  2000. — RignaCf  tn.  depart.  Charente,  prov.  Graces'^,  and  from  the  idea  entertained,  that* a 

Arents ;  3  m.  8.  of  Barbesieox.    Pop.  1200.  water  communication  across  the  isthmus  might 

RIGNANO,tn.  Italy,  prov.Capitanata,kingd.  be  obtained  by  cutting  a  canal  between  the  two. 

Naples;  18  m.  WNW.  of  Manfredonia:  at  the  The  shallowness,  however,  of  the  Chagres  thus 

fwt  of  Monte  Gargano.    It  gives  name  to  one  high  up,  the  short  and  broken  course  of  the 

of  the  pealcs  of  Monte  Gargano.  Obispo,  and  the  much  greater  facilities  offered 

RIGNY  LE  PERON,  town,  France,  depart  elsewhere,  for  establishing  a  communication  by 

Aobe,  prov.  Champ^ne ;  24  m.  sw.  of  Troves,  rail-road,  are  insurmountable  objections  to  this 

Pop.  1000.    It  manubctures  some  paper,  also  plan.     See  PAir4MA,  p.  292.     The  Caymito,  or 

coarse  woollens.  Chorera,  empties  itself  into  the  Pacinc  about 

RIGTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kirkby  Over-  10  miles  w.  of  Panami,  and  ts  formed  by  the 

blows,  upper  div.  wapentake  Claro.  co.  York,  junction  of  numerous  petty  streams,  which  take 

W.  riding.      Acres,  3120.     Real  prop.  £3343.  their  rise  in  different  parts  of  the  western  cor- 

Pop.  451.    Otiey  (P. T.  205).  dillera.      It  is  very  deep  towards  its  mouth; 

RIGTON,    tnshp.    England,    par.    Bardsey,  and  the  branch  called   Rio  Martin  Sanchez  con- 

k>ver  div.  wapentake  Skyrack,  co.   York,  W.  tinues  navigable  for  large  canoes  up  to  the  town 

tiding.    Acres,  2780.     Real  prop.  £1423.     Pop.  of  Chorera.    The  tide  runs  very  strong  in  aod 

(with  Bardsey)  331.    Wetherby  (P.  T.  194).  out  of  this  river,  not  being  impeded  b^  a  bar  at 

RIL,  tn.  Central  Africa,  kingd.  Darfur ;  60  m.  its  mouth,  and  the  anchorage  for  shipping  is  bad 

<8B.  of  Cobbe.    It  abounds  in  water  and  pro-  and  exposed. 

virions,  and  was  at  one  time  thetoyal  residence.  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  city.  South  America,  and 

It  forms  the  key  to  the  southern  and  eastern  cap.  of  Brazil.    See  .Ianbiro,  Rio  db,  vol.  iii. 

nisds  into  Darfur.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  marked  by  a  re- 

RIMONT,  tn.  France,  depart.  Arriege,  prov.  markable  hill  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  900 

County  of  Foix ;  18  m.  w.  of  Foix.     Pop.  1800.  feet  high,  close  to  its  w.  side ;  while  on  the  B. 

RIMPAR,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.   Bavaria,  in  or  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  at  the  distance  of 

Franconia;  4  m.  N.  of  Wurzburg.    Popw  1000.  about  1^  mile,  is  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  lying 

RIMSWELL,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Owthorne,  almost  due  a.  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

8b div.  wapentake  Holderness,  co.  York,  E.  riding.  A  lighthouse,  the  lantern  of  which  is  said  to  be 

Acnes,  850.     Real  prop.  £1639.   Pop.  144.    Hull  elevated  nearly  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

(p.  T.  174).  sea,  was  erected  on  that  island.    The  trade  of 

RINCREW,  ham.  Ireland,  par.  Templemi-  Rio  has  increased  rapidly  of  late  years.      Until 

chael,  bar.    Cosh  bride,    co.    Waterford,    prov.  1830,  slaves  formed  one  of  the  principal  articles 

Monster.     Pop.  with  par.     Tallow  (p.  T.  141).  of  import,  so  many  as  45.000  having  been  im- 

RINDGE,  tn.    N.  America,  U.  S.,  Cheshire  ported  into  Brazil  in  one  year,  of  which  Rio 

o)m  New  Hampshire,  on  w.  side  of  New  I pswich ;  received  the  greater  proportion.    B  ut,  accord ing 

M  m.  from  Boston.     Pop.  1269.  to  a  convention  entered  into  with  this  country, 

RING,village,  Ireland,  parish  Tern pleomallis,  this  infamous  traffic  should  have  ceased  in  Fe- 

^T8.  of  Ibanne  and  Barryroe,  oo.  Cork,  prov.  bruary,  1830.    The  increase  in  the  exports  of 

Monster.    Pop.  with  par.    Cloghnakilty  (P.  T.  sugar  and  coffee  from  Brazil  during  the  last  few 

198).  years  has  been  quite  unprecedented.    In  1821, 

RINGKIOPING,    or    RiNKOPmo,  tn.    Den-  the  quantity  of  coffee  exfrarted  from  Rio  did 

nark,  peninsula  N.  of  Jutland  ;  52  m.  NbW.  of  not  exceed  7500  tons ;   but  in  1833,  it  amounted 

Bipen.    It  is  situated  on  a  gulf  of  the  same  to  more  than  four  times  that  quantity,  or  to 

BBme,  has  a  deep  and  secure  harbour,  but  the  about  35,000  tons.     The  exports  of  cotton  have 

entrance  is  difficult,  on  account  of  sand -banks  also  increased,  but  not  so  rapidly.    The  imports 

thrown  up  by  the  sea.    The  principal  occupa-  into  Brazil  are  chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  con- 

tbn  of  the  inhabitanti  consists  in  fishing,  and  sisting  principally  of  our  cotton,  linen,  woollen, 

trsdinr  to  Norway  and  Holland.  hardware,  and  other  manufactures,  amounting 

RlNGLEBEN,tn.  Germany,  county  Schwarz-  annually  to  about  £4,000.000.    The  remainder 

burg-Sondershausen.    Pop.  1000.  of  the  imports  consist  of  wines,  brandies,  &c. 

RINGSHEIM,  vil.   w.  of  Germany,  grand  from  Portugal  and  the  Mediterranean ;  flour  from 
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the  United  States;   cod-flsh  from  the  United  RIV A,  tn.  Austrian  Italy^ 

States  and  NewfouodlaDd;  with  a  comparatively  kingd.  on  Lake  Como;  6  m.  8.  of  Chtavcnaa 

small  amount  of  French,  German,  Swiss,  and  It  is  here  that  the  goods  sent  across  the  lake  to 

Indian  manufactures,  and  tea;  the  latter  chiefly  Milan  are  embark^, 

through  the  United  States.  RIVA  DI  CHIERl,  tn.  NW.  of  Italv, kiagi 

RIO   NEGRO,  the  name  of  two  important  Sardinia;  10  m.  Bba.  of  Turin.    Pop.  2300. 

rivers  in  South  America.    See  Nroro,  Rio.  RIVALBA,  tn.  NW.  of  Italy,  kingd.  PiednoBt 

RIONERO,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Molise,    n.  of  and  Sardinia;  10  m.  NNB.of  Turin.    Po|vUNHL 

kingd.  Naples.    Pop.  1400.  RIVALTA,  tn.  central  part   Austrisa  lult, 

RIONS,  tn.  aw.  of  France,  depart.  Gironde,  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  ;    5    m.  w.  of 

prov.  Guyeone  and  Gascony;    17    m.    8B.   of  Mantua.    Pop.  1500. 

Bourdeaux.    Pop.  1500.  RIVALTA,   tn.   Italy,  prov.    Acqai,  kiifi. 

RIPABATTONI,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Molise,  M.  Sardinia.    Pop.  1400. 

of  kingd.  Naples.     Pop.  2500.  RIVANNA,  riv.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Viigin, 

RIPA   LIMOSANI,  tn.    Italy,  N.  of  kingd.  which  runs  8B.  into  the  river  James,  at  Cdsa- 

Naples;  9  m.  B.  of  Molise.    Pop.  3100.  bia.    It  is  navigable  for  bateaux  iq»wsr<iirf 

RIPLEY,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Bond  co.,  II-  20  m. 

linois;   20  m.   from  Edwardsville.      Here  are  RIVARA,tn.  Italy,  kingd.  Piedmont  and  Str* 

valuable  mills.     Near  the  town  there  is  a  salt  dinia;  14  m.  WbN.  of  Chivaaso.    Pop.  1200. 

spring,  and  acoal-m'me  7  m.  distant.  RIVAROLO,  tn.  Italy,  kingd.  PiedrooDtsri 

RlPLlNGHAM,tnshp. England, par. Rowley,  Sardinia,  on  riv.  Oreo;  18  ro.  NNB.  ofToiia 
Hunsley  Beacon  div.  wapentake  of  Harthill,  CO.  Pop.  5200.    Its  chief  public  building  is  s  cos- 
York,  E.  riding.    Pop.  with  par. .  South  Cave  vent  of  Minorites. 
(P.  T.  192).  1^  RIVAROSSA,  tn.  NW.  of  Italy,  kingd.  Pid- 

RIPLINGTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  WhaU  mont  and  Sardinia,  prov.  Turin.    Pop.  1400. 

ton,  w.  div.  Castle  ward,  co.  Northumberland.  RIVAULX,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Helmcsleff, 

Pop.  17.     Morpeth  (P.  T.  288).  wapentake  Ryedale.  co.  ^rk,  N.  riding.    Acrei. 

RIPLINGTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  East  3590.    Real  prop.  £3295.    Pop.  225.   Hdnei- 

Meon,  hund.  East  Meon,    Alton    S.   div.  co.  ley  (r.  T.  222).                    \ 

Southampton.      Pop.  with  parish.    Petersfleld  RIVEL  D£  LASSEMALS,  tn.  Frsace,  (fe- 

(p.  T.  54).  part  Aude,  prov.    Languedoc ;    9   ra.  W5W. 

RIPPLE,  ward,  England,  par.  Barking,  hund.  of  Quillan.     Pop.  1000. 

Beaoontree,  co.  Essex.    Pop.  with  par.  London,  RIVER  GREEN,  tnshp.  England,  psr.Mci- 

10  m.  don,  W.  div.  Castle  ward,  co.  Northumberlaid. 

RIS,  tn.  France,  depart.  Puy  de  Dome,  prov.  Pop.  48.    Morpeth  (p.  t.  288). 

Auvergne;  9  ra.  N.  of  Thiers.    Pop.  1400.  RlVEU,  Haute,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Savoy,ki9gi 

RISANO,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Dalmatia ;  8  m.  Sardinia,  near  Chamberry.    Pop.  5000. 

N.  of  Cattaro.    Pop.  1800.  RIVERSTOWN,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Tcnpte' 

RISBRIDGE,    Monks,    extra-par.    district,  usque  and  Killgewan,  bar.  Barrymore,  oo.  Coii 

England,  hund.  Risbridge,  co.  Suffolk.     Pop.  prov.  Munster.    Pop.  with  par.   Cork(P.T.lS€> 

with  Barnardiston.     Clare  (P.  T.  56).  RIVES,  tn.  8B.    of    France,   depait.  Imt, 

RISBURY,  tnshp.   England,   partly  in  par.  prov.  Dauphiny,  on  the  river  Fune;  Sm.  VW. 

of  H umber,  and  partly  in  that  of  Stoke  Prior,  of  Grenoble.  Pop.  1400.  It  has  a  trade  in  liicB, 

hund.  Wolphy,  oo.  Hereford.    Pop.  68.     IjOO-  hardware,  and  paper, 

minster  (P.  T.  137).  RIVESALTES,  tn.  France,  depart  Esiten 

RISBY,    township,  England,    par.    Rowley,  Pyrenees,  prov.  Roussillon,  on  the  river  Cili; 

Hunsley  Beacon  div.  wapentake   Harthill,  oo.  6  m.  NbW.  of  Perpignan.    Pop.  1800. 

York,   E.    riding.    Pop.  with    par.     Beverley  RIVlEGlLL,    vil.    Scotland,  par.   Fsr,  ik 

(p.  T.  183).  Sutherland.      Pop.  with    pansh.     Edinboigh. 

RISEBROUGH,  Thormion,  tnshp.  England,  247  m. 

8ar4Normanby,  wapentake  Ryedale,  co.  York,  RIXTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Wsrriostos, 

[.riding.    Pop.  with  par.    Pickering  (p.  T.  226).  hund.  West  Derby,  co.  pal.  Lancaster.    Acieii 

RISHTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  and  hund.  2850.      Real    prop.  £4096.     Pop.  906.    Wah 

Blackburn,    co.   pal.  Lancaster.    Acres,  2760.  rington  (P.  T.  184). 

Real    prop.    £2684.     Pop.    919.      Blackburn  ROAD,    vil.  Ireland,  par.  Ballymacwilliam 

(p.  T.  212).  bar.    Warrenstown,    co.   King's  County,  prov- 

RISING,    petty    diiefship,    Northern    Hin-  Leinster.     Pop.  with  par.    Edenderry  (F.T.40> 

doostan,  occupied  by  a  branch  of  the  Tanahung  ROAMISH,  or  Ronamish,  island,  irelaod,oir 

family,  formerly  one  of  the  24  rajaships,  but  at  the  par.  of  Iniskeel,  bar.  Boylagh,  oo.  Doo^t 

present  under  the  Nepaulese  government.    Lat.  prov.  Ulster.   Pop.  with  par.    Nairn  (P.  T.  173> 

27.  46.  N.    Long.  84.  B.;  60  m.  w.  from  Cat-  RO B BEN  ISLAND,  or  Sbal  Island,  a  banci 

mandoo.  island  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near  the  Cspeof 

RITTON,  Colt  Park,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Good  Hope,  at  the  entrance  into  False  Bsy;  6  a- 

Hartburn,  w.  div.  Morpeth  ward,  co.  Northum-  in  circumference.    It  serves  as  a  place  ofeiilefor 

berland.     Pop.  58.    Morpeth  (P.  T.  288).  criminals  sent  from  the  Cape  or  the  lsdiis,vlio 

RITTON  WHITE  HOUSE,  tnshp.  England,  are  compelled  to  labour,  and  ar«  guarded  bf^ 

par.  Hartburn,  w.  div.  Morpeth  ward,  co.  North-  soldiers  under  the  command  of  a  sergeant   No 

umberland.    Pop.  3 K    Morpeth  (p.  T.  288).  female  is  allowed  to  live  on  the  island.    Lat  33. 

RITZEBUTTEL,  the  chief  place  of  a  baili-  40.  s.    Long.  18. 20.  r. 

wic,  belonging  to  the  city  of  Hamburg ;  1  m.  8.  ROBECQ,  vill.  France,  depart.  Pas  de  CsUifc 

of  Cux haven.    Pop.  1500.  prov.  Picardy,  near  the  river  Clemanoe;  4  ■>• 

Rl  UDORN,  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Catalonia  j  1 1  m.  sw.  of  St.  Vincent.    Pop.  2300. 

WbN.  of  Tarragona.    Pop.  2400.  ROBEL,  tn.  Germany,  grand  ducby  Meek- 
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feoibarg-StreKts,  on  lake  Murits;  20  m.w.  of  ROCHEFORT,  to.   France,  de|>art  Pay  de 

Strelits.    Pop.  1800.  Dome,  prov.  Aaverg^ie,  on  the  riv.  Sioule;  18  m. 

ROBERINDALE,    or  Robvrndalk,   tnshp.  SW.  of  Clermont.    Pop.  1400. 

Eoglaod,   par.  Melline,  hund.  Lonsdale,  B.  of  ROCHEFORT  SAMSON,  vil.    France,    de- 

the  sands,  co.    pal.   Lancaster.     Acres,   8230.  part  Drome,  prov.  Dauphioy;    12  m.  ENB.  of 

Real  prop.  £2339.    ^Pop.  199.     Lancaster  (p.  T.  Valence.    Pop.  1000. 

240).  ROCHLITZ,  tn.  Austria,  circle  Biczow,  kingd. 

ROBY,  tnsbp.  England,  par.  Hayton,  hund.  Bohemia.    It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower. 

West  Derby,  co.  pal.  Lancaster.     Acres,  980.  Pop.  2900.    They  are  employed  in  weaving  and 

Pop.  401.    Prescot  (P.  T.  198).  bleaching  cambric. 

ROCAMADOUR,  tn.    France,  depart.  Lot,  ROCHLITZ,  tn.    Germany,   kingd.  Saxony; 

pfov.  Cayenne  and  Gascony,  on  river  Alzon  ;  28  m.  88 B.  of  Leipsic:  on  the  Mulda.  Pop.  2 1 00. 

22  m.  N.  of  Cahors.     Pop.  1100.  Precious  stones  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 

ROCCA,  vil.  Italy,  kingd.  Piedmont  and  Sar-  but  they  are  of  inferior  quality, 

dinia,  prov.  Turin.    Po^  2200.  ROCKAWAY,  vil.    North    America,   U.  S., 

ROCCA  D*  ASPIDE,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Prin-  Queen's  co..  Long  Island ;  8  m.  8.  from  Jamaica: 

dpato  Citra,  kined.  Naples ;  15  m.  W8U'.  of  on  the  Atlantic  coast.     It  is  a  watering  place, 

Caogiano.'    Pop.  2900.  and  seat  of  summer  recreation. — Bockaway,  tn. 

ROCCA  DE  BALDI,  tn.  Italy,  kingd.  Pied-  Morris  co.,  New  Jersey,  on  Rockaway  river.    It 

Bont  and  Sardinia,  on  river  Pesio ;  6  m.  NW.  of  contains  a  Presbyterian  church,  two  forges,  and  a 

Mondovi.     Pop.  2200.  rolling  mill. 

ROCCA    BIANCA,   tn.    N.  of  Italy,  grand  ROCKBRIDGE,  co.  N.  America,  U.S.,Vir- 

dochy  Parma;   12  m.   nnw.  of  Parma.     Pop.  ginia,  bounded  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  or  Nelson 

1800.  and  Amherst  cos.,  BB.;  Bedford,  8.;  Botetourt, 

ROCCA  MAN DOLFI,tn.  Italy,  prov.  Molise,  8W.  and  w.;    Bath,  NW. ;  and  Augusta,  NB. 

kingd.  Naples ;  40  m.  N.  of  Naples.    Pop.  3400.  Length,  33  m.  Width,  23  m.  Chief  tn.  Lexington. 

ROCCA  MONFIORA,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Terra  Pop.  14,244. 

di  Lavoro,  kingd.  Naples;  3  m.  N.  of  Sexza.  ROCK  CASTLE,   co.  N.  America,  U.  S., 

Pop.  2900.  Kentucky;    bounded    by  Knox  8B.;    Pulaski, 

ROCCA  S.  FELICE,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Princi-  8W. ;    Lincoln   and    Garrard,  KW. ;    Madison, 

pato  Ultra,  kingd.  Naples.    Pop.  2lOO.  NB. ;  and  Clay,  B.  Length,  25  m.  Width,  15  m. 

ROCCA  SECCA,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Terra  di  La-  Chief  tn.  Mount  Vernon.   Pop.  in  1830,  2875. 

voro,kingd.  Naples;  7  m.  88B.  of  Arpino.    Pop.  ROCKCLIFFE,    Castlb,   tnshp.    England, 

2500.  par.  Rockcliffe,  Cumberland  ward,  co.  Cumber- 

ROCCABIUERE,  tn.  NW.  of  Italy,  prov.  land.    Pop.  422.     Carlisle  (p.  t.  301). 

Nice,  kingd.  Piedmont  and  Sardinia.  Pop.  1100.  ROCKCORRY,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Ematress, 

ROCCABRUNA,  tn.   NW.    of  Italy,   kingd.  bar.  Dartree,  co.  Monaghan,  prov.  Ulster.    Pop. 

Piedmont  and  Sardinia ;  3  m.  ENB.  of  Monaco,  with  par.    Cootehill  (P.  T.  74).     Five  annual 

Pop.  1700.  fairs. 

ROCCAFORTE,  tn.  NW.  of  Italy,  prov.  Mon-  ROCKENHAUSEN,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Ba- 

dovi,  kin)2^.  Piedmont   and  Sardinia,  on   riv.  varia,  prov.  Rhine,  on  the  Alseoz ;  13  m.  NbB.  of 

Ellero.    Pop.  2500.  Kaiserslautern.     Pop.  1100. 

ROCCHETTA,tn.  Italy,  prov.  Caaale,  kingd.  ROCKLAND,  co.  North  America,  U.  S.,  New 

Sardinia,  duchy  Montferrat,  near  the  Tanaro.  York ;  bounded  NW.  by  Oranee  co.,  B.  by  the 

Pop.  2500.  Hudson,  and   8W.  by  New  Jersey.    Chief  tn. 

ROCHE,  tn.  Italy,  duchy  Savoy,  kingd.  Sar-  Clarkstown.    Pop.  9388. 

dioia;  12  m.  8bB.  of  Geneva.    Pop.  2300.  ROCKVILLE,  ham.   Ireland,   par.   Affane, 

ROCHE- BERNARD,    tn.    France,    depart  bar.  Decies-without-Drum,  co.  Waterford,  prov. 

Morbihan,  prov.  Brittany,  on  river  Vilaine;  25  m.  Munster.     Pop.  with  par.    Lismore  (P.  t.  136). 

88.  of  Vannes.    Pop.  1300.  ROCKY  HILL, vil.  N.  America, U.  8.,Wether8- 

ROCHE  EN  BREME,  tn.  France,  depart  field  co.,  Connecticut;  4  m.  8.  from  Wethers- 
Cote  d'Or,  prov.  Burgundy ;  6  m.  NW.  of  Sau-  field.  The  business  of  shipping  is  carried  on 
Ken.    Pop.  1700.  here  to  some  extent. 

ROCHE  CHALAIS,tn.  France,  depart  Dor-  ROCUFFE,  tnshp.    England,  par.    Aldbo- 

dogne.  prov.  Guyeone,  on  riv.  Drome ;  34  m.  rough,  lower  div.  wapentake  Claro,  co.  York, 

W.  of  Perigueux.     Pop.  1000.  W.  riding.  Acres,  1930.  Real  prop.  jClGGl.  Pop. 

ROCHE  CHOUART,  town,  France,  depart.  265.    Boroughbridge  (P.  T.  206). 

Upper  Vienoe,  prov.  La  Marche ;  22  m.  w.  of  ROCOURT,  vil.  NB.  of  France,  depart.  Ar- 

Umoges.    Pop.  1500.  den nes,  prov.  Champagne.    Pop.  1100.    It  has 

ROCHE  GUYON,  tn.  France,  on  the  Seine;  manufactures  of  hardware. 

8m.Nbw.,of  Mantes.     Pop.  1000.    It  has  some  ROCQUIGNY,  tn.  France,  depart  Ardennes, 

maoofactores  of  leather,  stockings,  and  caps.  prov.  Champagne ;  14  m.  nnw.  of  Rethel.  Pop. 

ROCHE  MAL-VALAISE,  tn.  France,  depart  1200.    It  has  some  manufactures  of  hemp. 

Creoae,  prov.  La  Marche.    Pop.  1200.  RODA,  tn.  Spain,   prov.   Catalonia,  on  the 

ROCHE  MI LLAY,    town,    France,   depart  Ter;  6  m.  nnb.  ofVique.    Pop.  2400. 

Nievre,  prov.  Nivernais ;  12  m.  8B.  of  Moolins.  RODA,  LA,tn.  Spain,  prov.  LaManche ;  20  m. 

Pop.   1500.    In   the   vicinity   are   quarries  of  8.  ofAlarcon.    Pop.  2400. 

Baible.  ROD  AC  H,  tn.  Germany,   principality  Saxe- 

ROCHE  LA  MOLIERE,  vil.  France,  depart  Cobnrg ;  6  m.  WNW.  of  Coburg.    Pop.  1300. 

Loire,  prov.  Anjoo.    Pop.  1400.  RODAUK,or  Rootbo,  tn.  Tibet  paM  which 

ROCHE  EN  REIGN  lER,  tn.  France,  depart  the  Lahdack  river  flows.     The  best  shawl-wool 

Upper  Loire,  prov.  Languedoc ;  14  m.  N*  of  Le  is  carried  from  hence  to  Lahdack  on  sheep,  on 

Poy.    Pop.  1500.  account  of  the  hilliness  of  the  country.    It  has 
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'  been  described  as  a  populous  place,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Indus,  containing  above  300  families. 
A  ^reat  quantity  of  salt  is  procured  from  this 
vicinity,  the  principal  lakes  yieldin^^  which  are 
named  Gok,  Dunji^cham,  Meedoon,  Chaka, 
and  Chakchak.  Borax  is  found  in  Challe 
Chaka  lake«  near  Rodauk,  and  in  many  other 
parts  about  Garoo,  Ma  pang,  and  Lefa,  and  all  the 
rivers  yield  small  grains  of  gold. 

RODBASTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Penk- 
ridge,  B.  div.  hund.  Cuttlestone,  co.  Stafford. 
Pop.  with  par.    Stafford  (P.  T.  141). 

RODD,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Presteigne,  hund. 
Wigmore,  co.  Hereford.  Real  prop.  £19S4. 
Pop.  (with  Nash  and  Little  Brompton),  1 57. 
Presteigne  (p.  T.  151). 

RODDAM,  tnshp.  England,  oar.  Uderton,  N. 
div.  Co^uetdale  ward,  co.  Northumberland* 
Pop.  118.     Wooler  (P.  T.  3iO), 

RODELLE,  vil.  France,  depart.  Aveyron, 
prov.  Guyenne  and  Gaacony.    Pop.  1500. 

RODEMACHERN,  or  Rodkmack^  tn.  France, 
depart.  Moselle,  prov.  Lorraine ;  9  m.  NNB.  of 
Thionville.    Pop.  1000. 

RODE,  North,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Prest- 
bury,  hund.  Macclesfield,  co.  pal.  Chester. 
Acres,  1520.  Real  prop.  £1446.  Pop.  256. 
Congleton  (p.  T.  162). 

RODERLOO,  tn.  kingd.  Holland,  prov. 
Guelderland  ;  6  m.  sw.of  Borkula     Pop.  1700. 

R0DER01SCH,vil.  Germany,  kingd.  Saxony, 
on  the  GoriHch,  near  Auerbach.     Pop.  2000. 

RODl,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Capitanata,  kingd. 
Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Gargano;  20  m. 
NW.  of  Manfredonia.     Pop.  3000. 

RODINEN,  vil.  Prussia,  duchy  Jalieis.   Pop. 
1300. 
'     RODING,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria,  on 
river  Regen  ;  20  m.  NE.  of  Ratinbon.  Pop.  1000. 

ROD-ODD,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Astbury, 
hund.  N orth w icb,  co.  pal .  C  hester.  Acres,  3300. 
Pop.  1300.    Chester  (P.  T.  188). 

RODONNO,  tn.  sh.  Peebles.  See  Mbooatk. 

RODRIGUE,  island,  Indian  Ocean,  situate 
about  300  m.  to  the  eastward  of  Mauritius.  Lat 
19.  13.  8.  About  26  m.  long,  by  12  m.  broad. 
It  is  mountainous,  or  more  properly  speaking  a 
succession  of  hills,  covered  with  verdure,  the 
valleys  are  full  of  rocks  and  stones,  which  cover 
the  surface  to  a  great  exteut,  leaving,  however, 
a  large  portion  of  fertile  soil,  which  is  cultivated 
by  a  few  French  colonists  from  Mauritius,  with 
which  a  constant  intercourse  is  kept  up  in  trans- 
porting turtle  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 
There  is  abundance  of  fish  around  Rodrigue, 
but  it  is  singular  that  those  caught  outside  the 
reefs  in  deep  water  are  poisonous,  and  several 
sailors  have  died  from  eating  of  them.  On  the 
N.  side  of  the  island  there  is  a  bay  affording  ex- 
cellent anchorage,  a  secure  shelter  for  ships  of 
all  dimensions,  and  abundance  of  wood  and 
water.  The  air  is  delightful,  the  water  clear, 
the  vegetation  luxuriant  In  time  of  peace,  it  if 
useful  as  a  haven  fur  shipwrecked  mariners,  and 
in  war  time,  as  a  cruising  station. 

RODSLEV,  tnshp.  En^^land,  par.  Longford, 
hund.  Appletree,  ca  Derby.  Real  prop.  £1060. 
Pop.  183.    Ashborne  (P.  T.  139.) 

RODZ,  tn.  France,  prov.  Alsace.    Pop.  270O. 

ROE  ISLAND,  island,  Ireland,  par.  and  bar. 
Burrishoole,  co.  Mayo,  prov.  Con  naught.  Pop. 
with  par.  of  Newport.    Mayo  (P.  T.  177). 

ROERORT,  or  Ruhbobt,  tn.  Prussia,  duchy 


Cleves,    at  the  oonflaeoce  of  the   Roer  md 
Rhine ;  15  m.  N.  of  Dasseldorf.     Pop.  1000. 

ROEULX,  town,  kingd.  Belgium,  prov.  liai- 
nault ;  8  m.  BNB.  of  Mons.     Pop. 2500. 

ROFFIGNAC,  vil.  w.  of  France^  depvt 
Lower  Charente,  prov.  Saintonge  and  Aogoa- 
mois.    Pop.  1000. 

ROFFORD,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Cba*sro«e, 
hund.  Ewelme,  co.  Oxford.  Pop.  with  par. 
Tetsworth  fP.  T.  42). 

ROFRANO,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Priocipato  Citra, 
kingd.  Naples;  12  m.  NMW.  of  Policastro.  Pop. 
2000. 

ROGERSTON,  ham.  England,  par.  BatsaUeg, 
hund.  Wentllog,  co.  Monmouth.  Real  pio^ 
£1780.     Pop.  870.     Newport  (P.  T.  148). 

ROGGENBURG,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bava- 
ria,  on  riv.  Gunz;  14  m.  8B.  of  Ulm.  Pop.  1800. 

ROGGENDORF,ham.  Prosaia,dochy  Julias. 
It  has  considerable  lead-mines,  with  gallerks 
under  ground  of  great  extent. 

ROGLIANO,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Calabria  atia, 
kingd.  Naples;  7  m.  SbB.  of  Cosenza.  Pop. 
3400. 

ROGLIANO,  tn.  island  Corsica.     P6p.  1300. 

ROGNES,  tn.  France,  depart.  Mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  prov.  Provence ;  12  m.  NW.  of  Aix.  Pojfc 
2000.    They  make  perfumery  and  liquors. 

ROGONANTPOOR,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov. 
Bengal,  dist.  Jungle  Mahals;  130  m.  NW.  tnm 
Calcutta.  Lat.  23.  32.  N.  Long.  86.  44.  B. 
This  place  is  remarkable  for  a  very  pictumqoe 

Eoup  of  black,  conical  granite  rocks,  the  haunt  of 
ars  and  leopards,  and  separated  from  tlie  tova 
during  the  rains  by  an  extensive  sheet  of  water. 

ROHAN,  tn.  NW.  of  France,  depart.  Morbi- 
han,  prov.  Brittany ;  30  m.  N.  of  Vanoes.  Pbp. 
1500. 

ROHAN-ROHAN,  to.  France,  depart.  Tvo 
Sevres,  prov.  Poitou ;  6  m.  6SW.  of  Niort.  Pop. 
1900. 

ROHATYN,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Galida;  13a. 
W8W.  of  Brzezany.     Pop.  1800. 

ROHRA,  vil.  Prussia,  dist.  Henneberg,  pror. 
Saxony  ;  2  m.  B.  of  Meinungen.     Pop.  liNW. 

ROHRDACH,  vil.  Germany,  grand  da^ 
Baden ;  2  ro.  6.  of  Heidelberg.     Pop.  1000. 

ROHRHEIM,  or  Grkat  Robrhsxm,  vil.  Ger- 
many ;  13  m.  88W.  of  Darmstadt.     Pop.  1100.. 

ROHRSDORF  BOBER,  vil.  Prussia,  piOf. 
Silesia,  on  the  Bober ;  57  m.  Wbs.  of  Breslaa 
Pop.  1600. 

ROHRSDORF,  Gmois,  vil.  Prussia,  pror. 
Saxony ;  1 1  m.  NB.  of  Dresden.  Pop.  iOOd. 
They  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  finea 
and  tape. 

ROHUR.  seaport,  Hindoosten,  prov.  Cotcb; 
12  m.  BbS.  from  the  tn.  of  Anjar,  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  the  Gujerat  peninsula,  which  is  30  b< 
The  port  of  Rohur,  on  the  W.  side,  is  capable  of 
receiving  vessels  of  200  candies.  The  want  of 
fresh  water  for  more  than  2  miles  from  hescs 
will  alwavs  tend  greatly  to  check  its  prosperity. 

ROIBON,  tn.  France,  depart.  Iserei  prov. 
Dauphiny,  on  riv.  Galaive;  22  m.  wmr.  of 
Grenoble.  Pop.  2300.  It  has  somemabufac- 
tures  of  woollens. 

ROISELLE,tn.  France,  depart.  Somme,piov. 
Picatdy ;  6  m.  B.  of  Peronne.    Pop.  1800. 

ROISSY,  vil.  N.  of  France.     Pop.  1200.  | 

ROITSCH,vil.  Prussia,  gov.  Meraeboig,  prov. 
Saxony.     Pop.  2700. 

ROKITZAN,   or    Roxycxant,  tn.    Avatm* 
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I.  Bohemia;  42  m.  W8W.  of  Praguo.    Pop.  ROODERPOOR,  tn.  Hindooitan,prov.  Delhi, 

2300.  dist  Bareily,  situated  od  the  8.  side  of  the  Goula 

ROLEIA,  tn.  Central  Portugal,  on  the  coast  nullah,  which  separates  it  from  the  small  town 

road  leading  from  the  N.  to  Lisbon.    On  17th  of  Rampoor  near  the  skirts  of  the  great  forest, 

Aogasty  l&^,  four  da^s  before  the  battle  of  Vi-  under  the  northern  hills,  and  41  m.  N.  from  the 

miera,  a  corps  of  French  poeted  here  was  at-  city  of  Bareily.   Lat  28.  58.  N.  Long.  79.  22.  B. 

tacked  by  the  British  advancing  army,  and  ob-  ROODSTOWN,  or  Rootstown,  vil.  Ireland, 

Uged  to  retreat.  par.  Strabannon,  bar.  Ardee,  co.  Louth,  prov. 

ROM,  vil.  w.  of  France,  depart.  Two  Sevres,  Leinster.    Pop.  with  par.    Ardee  (P.  T.  43). 

prov.  PoitoQ,  on  the  Dive.    Pop.  1300.  ROOKWITH,  or  Rockwith,  tnshp.  England, 

ROM,  island,  Denmark,  on  the  coast  of  the  par.Thornton  Wat i as,  wapentake  Hang  EaiBt,co« 

dudiy  Sleswick ;    8  m.  long,  and  2  m.  broad.  York.  N.  riding^.    Pop.  78.     Bedale  (P.  T.  223). 

Lat.d5.9.  N.    Long.  8.  31.  E.     Pop.  1500.  ROOSDOwN,  extra-par.  dist.  England,  par. 

ROMAGNESE,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Bobbio,  kingd.  and  hund.  Axminster,  co.  Devon.  Pop.  10.  Lyme 

Sardinia,  on  riv.  Uidone.    Pop.  3200.  Regis  (P.  T.  143). 

ROMAGNIEU,  viL    France,  depart.    Isere,  ROOSLAER,  tn.  kingd.  Belgium,  prov.  South 

prov.  Dauphiny.     Pop.  1200.  Brabant,  district  Nivelles.    Pop.  1200. 

ROMAIN   D£  COLBOSC,  St.,  tn.  France,  ROOT,  vil.  N.  America,  U.  S,  Montgomery  co., 

depart.  Lower  Seine,  prov.  Normandy ;    12  m.  New  York ;  46  m.  NW.  from  Albany.  Pop.  2750. 

IbN.  of  Havre  de  Grace.    Pop.  1200.  ROOTUING,  Morbell,  ham.  England,  par. 

ROMAIN VI LLE.  vil.  France;    5  m.  B.  of  White  Roothiog,  hund.  Ongar,  co.  Essex.    Fop. 

Paris.    Pop.  1000.   It  has  a  fine  castle  and  park,  with  Rooting  W  hite.    Great  Dunmow  (p.  t.  38). 

ROMAN,  to.  European  Turkey,  prov.  Moldavia,  ROPE,    tnshp.    England,    par.  Wybunbury, 

St  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Moldava  and  Sereth ;  hund.  Nantwich,  co.  palat  Chester.    Acres,  460. 

46  m.  W8W.  of  Jessy.     U  is  the  see  of  a  Gre^k  Real  prop.  £791.  Pop.  119.  Nantwich  (p.  T.  164). 

bishop.  ROQUE,  La,  tn.  8.  of  France,  depart.  Gard, 

ROMAN  BY,  tnshpw  England,  par.  North  Al-  prov.  Languedoc.    Pop.  1000. 

lertDD,  wapentake  Allertonshire,  co.York,  N.  ROQUE  D^ANTHERON,  tn.  8.  of  France, 

lidiog.    Real  prop.  £3180.    Pop.  325.    North  depart.  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  prov.  Provence; 

Allerton  (P.  T.  225).  15  m.  NW.  of  Aix.     Pop.  1300. 

ROMANOV,  tn.  European    Russia,  gov.  Ja-  ROQUEBROU,  to.  8.  France,  depart.  Cantal, 

iQslav,  on  the  Volga ;  34  m.  NW.  of  Jaroslav.  prov.  Auvergne,  on    river  Cev. ;    14  m.  w.  of 

Pop.  2100.  Aurillac.   Pop.  1300.   It  has  some  manufacturer 

ROMHILD,  tn.  Germany,  duchy  Saxe-Mei-  of  leather. 

BoDgen,  the  chief  place  of  a  domaiu  belonging  to  ROQUEBRUNE,  tn.  be.  of  France,  depart, 

the  princes  of  Saxe-Meinungen  and   Saxe-Co-  Var,  prov.  Provence,  near  river  Argens ;  12  m. 

bur; ;  17  ro.  SSB.  of  Meinungen.    Pop.  1600.  8bB.  of  Draguignan.    Pop.  1700.    The  environs 

ROMJLLY,  tn.  b.  of  France,  depart.  Aube,  contain  quarries  of  porphyry.      It  gives  name  to 

K:ov.  Champagne,  near  the  Seine;  12  m.  B.  of  a  mountain  of  nearly  2000  feet  in  height. 

ogeot-eor-Seine.    Pop.  2000.      It  has  manu-  ROQUEBRUSSANNE,  tn.    8B.  of  France, 

lactoresof  caps,  stockings,  tricots,  and  some  iron-  depart.  Var,  prov.  Provence ;  16  m.  N.  of  Toulon, 

vorics.  Pop.  1500. 

ROMlLLY-SUR-ANDELLE,tn.N.  of  France,  ROQUECOURBE,  tn.  s.  of  France,  depart, 

depsrt.  Eure,  prov.  Normandy,  near  Pont  de  Tarn,  prov.  Languedoc,  on  riv.  Agout;   6  m. 

I'Arcbe.     Pop.  1300.    It  has  manufactures  of  nnb.  of  Castres.    Pop.  1500.     It  has  manufao- 

copper  instruments,  and  foiling  mills  for  the  tures  of  woollens,  stockings,  and  caps, 

cloth  manufactures  of  Elboeof  and  Louviers.  ROQUECOURT,  tn.  sw.  of  France,  depart. 

ROMSLEY,   tniihp.    England,   par.   Alvely,  Lot  and  Garonne,  prov.  Goyenne  and  Gascony, 

liberty   Bridgenorth,    co.  Salop.     Acres,  1900.  near  the  river  Seine ;  20  m.  NB.  of  Agen.     Pop. 

Pop.  113.     Bridgenorth  (P.  T.  139).  1500. 

ROMZEE,    tn.  kingd.   Belgium,  5  m.  from  ROQUEFORT,  tn.   8W.  of  Fiance,  depart. 

Liege.    Pop.  1000.  Landes,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony,  on  the 

RONCQ,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  depart  North,  Douze;  14  m.  NB.  of  MontdeMarsan.  Pop.  1400. 

prov.  French  Flanders  and  Artois ;  8  m.  N.  of  The  wax  and  wool  of  this  place  are  both  in 

Lisle.    Pop.  2900.  repute. 

RONDEHAY,  La,  vil.  France,   depart.  La  ROQUELAURE,  tn.  8.  of  France,  depart.  Gers, 

Maache,  prov.  Normandy ;  6  m.  N.  of  Coutanoes.  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony ;   6  m.  n.  of  Auch. 

P»p.  1000.  Pop.  1800. 

RONDIZONE,  tn.  NW.  of  Italy,  kin^.  Pied-  ROQUE  TIMBAUT,  tn.  8W.  of  France,  de- 
moot  and  Sardinia,  N.  of  the  Po,  on  nv.  called  part.  Lower  Garonne,  prov.  Languedoc ;  8  m. 
Doria  Baltea ;  20  m.  NNB.  of  Turin.  Pop.  2500.  NB.  of  Agen.     Pop.  1200. 

RONGERES,  vil.  France,  depart.  AUier, prov.  ROSA,  settlement,  South  America,  dist.  Para- 

Bovrbonnais.    Pop.  lOUO.  guay,  republic  La  Plata,  on  a  branch  of  the  Pa- 

RONNE,  or  Rondb,  tn.  Denmark,  island  raguay.  Lat  '25.  22.  8.  Long.  57.  3.  w.  It  is 
Bornholm ;  93  m.  ^8B.  of  Copenhagen.  Pop.  the  name  of  other  settlements  in  South  America. 
2200.  It  ia  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  ROSBACU,  Uppbr,  town,  Germany,  grand 
■land,  has  a  manufacture  of  porcelain,  and  a  duchy  Hesse  Darmstadt ;  10  m.  N.  of  Frankfort- 
fortified,  but  deep  harbour.  on-the-Maine.    Pop.  1000. 

RONSBERG,  tn.    Austrian   empire,  8W.  of  ROSEAU,  tn.  west  Indies,  cap.  island  Do- 

kiiigd.Bohemia;24m.  WNW.  of  Klattan.    Pop.  minica.      It  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  St. 

1^00.  George  (about  seven  leagues  from  Prince  Ru- 

RONSENAC,  tn.  w.  of  France,  depart.  Cha-  pert's  Bay),  on  a  point  of  land  on  the  sw.  side 

itate,  prov.  Arenis.    Pop.  1200.  of  the  island,  which  point    forms  two   bays; 
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Woodbridgw  to  the  N.,  and  Charlotteville  to  the 
8.  The  roadstead  is  very  capacious  and  safe, 
except  in  the  hurricane  months  (from  the  end 
of  August  to  October),  when  the  sea  from  the 
southward  rushes  into  the  bay  in  a  terrific 
manner.  The  fortifications  are  Vounc^s  Fort, 
MeWille's  Battery,  Bruoe's  Hill,  and  Fort  De- 
moulin,  which  are  very  stroni;  and  commanding 
positions. 

ROSE  ISLAND,  island,  N.  America,  U.  S., 
stretching  from  Pensaoola  eastward  along  the 
coast  of  Florida,  about  60  dl  It  is  generally  less 
than  half  a  mile  wide,  sandy,  and  barren. 

ROSEN ALLIS,  vil.  Ireland, par.  Oreean,  bar. 
Tinehinch,  co.  Queen's  County,  prov.  Leinster* 
Pop.  with  par.    Mount-Mel  lick  (P.  T.  51). 

ROSENBERG,  tn.  nw.  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Waag ;  24  m.  NbB.  of  Neusohl.    Pop.  2100. 

ROSEN  BERG,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  West  Pras- 
sia^  11  m.  B.  of  Marienwerder.    Pop.  1100. 

ROSENBERG,  tn.  Austrian  empire,  kingd. 
Bohemia,  on  theMoldau;  22  m.  a.  of  Budweis. 
Pop.  1200. 

ROSENBERG,  to.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia; 
24  m.  BN  B.  of  Oppeln.    Pop.  1 400. 

ROSENBURG.  Great,  vil.  Prussia,  prov. 
Saxony,  on  the  Saale:  16  m.  88B.of  Magdeburg. 
Pop.  1000. 

KOSENDORF.  vil.  Austrian  empire,  N.  of 
kingd.  Bohemia ;  28  m.  B8B.  of  Dresden.  Pop. 
1000. 

ROSEN  FELD,  tn.  W.  of  Germany,  kingd. 
Wirtemborg;  38  m.  saw.  of  Stutgard.  Pop.  1000. 

ROSENTHAL,  tn.  Germany,  elect  Hesse- 
Cassel ;  12  m.  N.  of  Marburg.    Pop.  1 100. 

ROSENTHAL  or  Rozmitai.,  tn.  Austrian 
empire,  kingd.  Bohemia,  on  river  Lomnitt ;  40  m. 
88W.  of  Prague.     Pop.  1 100. 

ROSE,  St.,  par.  island  St.  Domingo,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  city  of  St  Domingo.  It  formerly 
contained  2000  inhabitants,  for  the  most  part 
people  of  colour. 

ROSETO,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Principato  Ultra, 
kingd.  Naples;  I3m.  VI'8W.  of  Lucera.  Pop. 
2800. 

ROSGILL,  or  Rosboill,  ham.  England,  p«r. 
Shap,  w.  ward,  co.  Westmoreland.  Pop.  with 
par.    OrtonjfP.T.  276). 

ROSIER£S,tn.  N.  of  France,  depart  Sorome, 
prov.  Picardy ;  17  m.  BbS.of  Amiens.  Pop.'iSOO. 

ROSIGNANO,  tn.  NW.  of  Italy,  kingd.  Sar- 
dinia ;  6  m.  8.  of  Casale.     Pop.  2000. 

ROSLA,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  on  river 
Helm ;  36  m.  W.  of  Halle.     Pop.  1400. 

ROSM ALEN,  vil. kingd.  Holland, prov.  North 
Brabant ;  3  m.  NB.of  Bois  le  Due.     Pop.  1100. 

ROSOY,  tn.  N.  of  France,  depart.  Seine  and 
Marne,  prov.  Isle  de  France;  17  m.  NE.  of 
Melon.  Pop.  l.iOO. —  /2o«oy,  tn.  depart  Aisne, 
prov.  Isle  de  France,  on  ^the  Ser re ;  25  m.  MB. 
of  l>Ron.     Pop.  1400. 

ROSS,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Belford.  in  that 
part  of  the  county  called  Islandshire,  co.  palat 
Durham.    Pop.  with  par.     Belford  (P.  T.  322). 

ROSS,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Drumdiff,  bar.  Car* 
bery,  lower  half,  co.  Sligo.  Pop.  with  par. 
81igo(P.T.  132). 

ROSS,  LiTTLS,  island,  Scotland,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  bay  of  Kirkcudbright,  sh.  Kirkcudbright 
Pop.  with  par.     Kiikcudbright  (P.  T.  98^). 

ROSSDORF,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  grand  duehy 
HesHe  Darmstadt.    Pop.  1200. 

ROSSE,  or  Rossj  vil.  Ireland,  par.  and  bar. 


Skryne,  co.  Meath,  prov.  Leinster.    Pop.  wkh 
par.    Dunshaughlin  (P.  T.  18). 
'  ROSSEL,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  East  PntMs; 
61  m.  88B.  of  Konigsberg.    Pop.  2300. 

ROSSIE,  ham.  Scotland,  par.  Craig,  sh.  For- 
far.    Pop.  with  par.    Montrose  (P.  T.  70)l 
*  ROSSIE,  par.  Scotland,  now  oompreheadel 
in  that  of  Inchtore,  wh,  Perth.    Pop.  with  laeb- 
taie.     Dundee  (P.  T.  40^). 

ROSSWEIN,or  Ruspbn,  tn.  Gennaiiy, kiogd. 
Saiony,  on  river  Freybenr  Mulda;  24m.w.of 
Dresden.  Pop.  2700.  They  are  employed  ii 
weaving  flannel,  baixe,  duffle,  &c 

ROSTOCK,  city,  Gerosany,  cap.  of  Ae  grsad 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin.  Lat  54.  B. 
Long.  12.  12.  B.  See  vol.  iv.  The  eommefce 
has  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  and  tbeps|»> 
lation,  by  the  most  recent  accounts,  amonntito 
20,000.  A  large  fair  for  merchandize  is  annaslly 
held  at  Whitsuntide ;  and  there  are  wool  fun 
at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  Tbe  ontport  of 
Rostock  is  at  Wamemunde,  at  the  moothoftfae 
Wamow.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are 
sug^,  coffee,  and  other  colonial  products,  col- 
tons,  woollens,  and  hardware,  with  ooal,earthea- 
ware,  salt,  iron,  horses,  &C.,  from  England; 
hemp,  flax,  tallow,  oil,  sail-cloth,  &c.,  froa 
Russia;  alum,  deals,  timber,  lime,  tar,  Ac, 
from  Sweden  ;  herrings  and  flsb-oil  from  Nor> 
way ;  wine,  brandy,  molasses,  drugs,  ftc,  fims 
France;  with  rice,  rum,  groceries,  ftc.,  hen 
Copenhagen  and  Hamburgh.  Tbe  total  valae 
of  tne  import!  by  sea,  in  ls35,  was  estimated  tf 
about  £200,000.  The  eiports  consist  chiefly  of 
very  good  red  wheat,  barley,  peas,  rapeaeed,  aad 
a  few  oats  ;  with  wool,  rags  of  a  very  superm 
quality,  oil>cake,  rape-oil,  bones,  flax,  horsei, 
cattle,  provisions,  &c  The  average  eiportof 
all  kinds  of  grain  may  be  taken  of  late,  at  fnm 
about  115,000  to  about  130,000  quarters  a-Tcar. 
The'total  valoeof  all'sorti  of  exports,  in  1835'  was 
estimated  atabout £185,000.  Theportof  Roslock 
has  180  ships,  which  trade  with  moat  Enropeaa 
nations,  the  United  States,  aad  Braxil.  la  1835, 
there  entered  the  port  540  ships,  of  whidi  215 
belongto  Mecklenburg. 

ROSTON,  township,  England,  par.  Norbaty, 
hund.  Appletree,  co.  Derby.  Pop.  with  pair. 
Ashbourne  (p.  T.  139). 

ROSTRENEN,  tn.  NW.  of  France,  depart,  of 
Cotes  du  Nord,  prov.  Brittany,  near  the  river 
Blavet;  25  m.  88W.  of  Goingamp.     Pop.  1500. 

ROTAU,  Uppbr  and  Lowsa,  two  villages, 
Austria,  NW.  of  kingd.  Bohemia.  They  ooatain 
a  number  of  iron-mines  and  forges. 

ROTENBURG.  tn.  N.  of  Germany,  kiogd.  of 
Hanover,  on  riv.  Wumme;  24  m.  B.of  Brenefi. 
Pop.  800. 

ROTHENACKER,  village,  W.  ot  Gemaoy, 
kiogd.  Wirtemburg,  on  the  Danube;  14  niies 
from  Ulna.     Pop.  1 100. 

ROTH  EN  PELS,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bava- 
ria, in  Ftanconia,  on  the  Maine ;  15  m.  WNW.of 
Wuraburg.     Pop.  1400. 

ROTHERFIELD,  tithing,  England,  huad. 
Alton,  Alton  N.  div.  oo.  Southampton.  Pop. 
with  East  Tisted.    Alton  (P.  T.  47). 

ROTHEWISCH,  village,  Germany,  kingd. 
Saxony.  Pop.  2000.  It  has  large  brass  and 
ifon-works. 

ROTHLEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Hartbura, 
W.  div.  Morpeth  ward,  co.  Nortimmberland. 
Pop.  138.    Morpeth  (P.  T.  288). 
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.  ROTHWASSER,  or  Czbrwknawoda,  town,  Isere,  prov.  DaaphiDv ;  12  n.  68W.  of  Vienne. 

Austria,  pioY.  Moravia,  circle  of  Pierau.    Pop.  Pop.  1500* 

S200.  ROUSSINES,  vil.  8W.  of  France,  depart,  of 

ROTHWEIL,  Uppkr,  vil^  w.  of  Germaoy,  Charente,  piov.  Arenis.    Pop.  1100.    It  has  con- 

giaDd  docfay  of  Baden ;  13  m.  NW.  of  Freiburg,  siderable  iron-works. 

Pop.  1 100.  ROUTOT,  tn.  N.  of  France,  depart.  Etire, 

ROTINGTON,  toshp.  England,  par. St. Bees,  mx>v.  Normandy;  9  m.  BbN.  of  Pont  Audemer. 

Allerdale  ward,  above  Darwent,  co.  Camberland.  Pop.  1 100. 

Real  prop.  £729.    Pop.  45.    Whitehaven  (P.  T.  ROVASIO,  tn.  NW.  of  Italy,  kingd.  Piedmont 

^4).  and  Sardinia;  13  m.  N.  of  Vercelli.    Pop.  2500. 

ROTSEIA,  or  Ratsxy,  tnshp.  England,  par.  ROVNO,tn.  Earopean  Russia,  gov.  Volhynia; 

Hotton  Cranswick,  Bainton  Beacon  div.  wapeo-  115  m.  nr.  of  Lemberg.     Pop.  3300. 

take  Harthill,  oo.  York,  E.ridine.    Acres,  710.  ROW,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Kilmadock,  sh.  of 

Real  prop.  £1154.    Pop.  30.    Great  Driffield  Perth.    Pop.  with  par.    Doune  (P.  T.  44). 

(P.  T.  196).  ROW-BOUND,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Castle 

ROTSELAR,  vil.  Belgium,  prov.  S.  Brabant;  Sowerby,  Leath  ward,  co.  Cumberland.    Pop. 

9  m.  NbW.  of  Louvain.     Pop.  1600.  105.    Penrith  (P.  T.  283). 

ROTTENBACH,  vil.  Germany,  kingd.  of  Ba-  ROWELL,  hamlet.  England,  par.  Hawling, 

varia,  6W.  of  prov.  Augsburg,  near  Goggingen.  lower  div.  bund,  of  Kiftsgate,  co.  Gloucester. 

Pop.  1200.  Acres  1640.    Real  prop.  £745.   Pop.  38.  Winch- 

ROITERDAM,  town,  kingd.  Holland.    See  combe  (P.  T.  99). 

voL  iv.    It  is  the  second  commercial  city  in  the  ROWLAND,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bakewell, 

kingdom,  and  is  more  advantageously  situated  hund.  H  igh  Peake,  co.  Derby.   Real  prop.  £483. 

than  Amsterdam,  being  nearer  the  sea,  and  the  Pop.  101.    Stony  Middleton  (P.  T.  161). 

canals,  which  intersect  it,  are  so  deep  as  to  admit  ROWLSTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Mapple- 

of  the  largest  vessels  coming  up  to  the  quays  ton,  N.  div.  wapentake  of  Holdern^ss,  co.  York, 

aod  warehouses  of  the  merchants.     Its  com-  East  riding.    Acres,  2160.    Real  prop.  £1562. 

merce,  during  the  last  15  years,  has  increased  Pop.    (with  Mappleton)  181.     Beverley  (p.  t. 

more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  town  in  Holland.  183). 

The  exports  and  imports  are  similar  to  those  of  ROWS  HAM,  ham.  England,  par.  Wingrave, 

Amsterdam.    The  white  Zealand  wheat  shipped  bond.  Cottesloe,  co.  Buckingham.    Pop.  with 

iiere  is  of  a  peculiarly  fine  quality^ ;  and  it  is  the  par.    Aylesbury  (P.  T.  38).            , 

belt  market  for  madder  and  geneva.  ROW'  SLEY,  Grbat,  township,  England,  par. 

ROTTINGEN,  town,  (jermany,  circle  Lower  Bakewell,  hund.  Hi^h  Peake,  co.  Derby.    Real 

Maine,  kingd.  Bavaria,  on  the  Tauber ;  9  miles  prop.  £1203.  Pop.  with  par.  Bakewell  (P.  T.  153). 

HB.  of  Mergentheim.     Pop.  1200.  ItOWTHORNE,  toshp.   England,  par.  Ault 

ROTTWEIL,  tn.  W.  of  Germany,  kingd.  Wir-  Hucknall,  hund.  of  Scarsdale,  co.  Derby.    Pop. 

tembeig;  46  m.  saw.  of  Stutgard.     Pop.  2900.  (with  par.)  242.    Mansfield  (P.T.  138). 

ROTUK,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Delhi;  ^1  m.  ROWTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Abberbury, 

W.  from  tlie  city  of  Delhi.  Lat.  28.40.  N.  Long.  hund.  Ford,  co.  Stafford.     Pop.  with  Amaston. 

76. 20.  B.    This  was  once  a  considerable  place,  Shrewsbury  (P.  T.  153). 

bat  is  now  mostly  in  ri/ins.    Oa  the  R.  is  a  large  ROWZAH,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Aurungabad, 

brick  foci,  but  the  walls  are  so  feeble  that  they  situated  on  the  narrow  tabular  summit  of  a  hill- 

oould  not  sustain  the  fire  of  a  six-pounder.  pass  450  feet  high,  leading  from  Dowletabad  to 

ROUANS,tn.  France,  depart.  Loire  Inferieure,  Elora,  and  about  6}  miles  distant  from  the  town 

Srov.  Brittany ;  20  miles  W.  of  Nantes.     Pop.  of  Dowletabad,  with  which  it  communicates  by 

100.  a  well-paved  causeway  20  feet  wide.    The  caves 

ROUGE^  tn.  w.  of  France,  depart.  Loire  In-  of  Elora  are  oo  the  eastern  foot  of  the  same 

ferieure,   prov.  Brittany ;  4  m.  N w.  of  Nantes,  ridge.    Rowzah  is  still  protected  by  a  lline  wall 

Pop.  2100.  of  masonry,  and  its  interior  presents  extensive 

ROUGEMONT,  tn.  R.  of  France,  depart,  of  remains  of  stone  buildings,  but  it  is  much  gone 

Doubs,  prov.  Franche-Comte ;  22  m.  NbB.  of  Be-  to  decay.    The  spot  has  been  selected  as  a  site 

aaofon.    Pop.  1200.     It  has  some  iron-works.  for  the  shrines  df  several  Mahomedao  saints  of 

ROUGE  RIVER,  river,  N.  America,  U.  S.,  high  local  celebrity.    Close  to  that  of  Seid  Zin 

Michigan  territory,    which    runs    into    Detroit  ul  Abdeen,  and  within  the  same  enclosure,  the 

River  5  m.  below  Detroit,  and  is  navigable]  for  remains  of  the  great  Aurungzebe  are  deposited, 

boats  drawing  16  feet  water  4  m.  to  the  dock-  The  air  here  is  very  pore,  and  has  a  most  salutary 

yard.  effect  on  convalescents,  who  travel  here  from 

ROUGH-LEE-BOOTH,  tnshp.  Eneland,  par.  Bombay  to  enjoy  its  influence. 

Whalley,  hood.  Blackburn,  co.  palat.  Lancaster.  ROXBURY,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Litchfield 

Acres,  1320.     Real  prop.  £1651.     Pop.  949.  co.,  Connecticut;   16  m.  Wbs.  from  Litchfield. 

CdBc  (p.  T.  218).  Pop.  1122. 

ROUILLAC,  town,  W.  of  France,  depart  of  ROXBY,  tnshp.  England,  oar.  Pickhill,  wa- 

Chareote,  prov.  Arenis ;  14  m.  NW.  of  Angou-  pentake  Hallikeld.  co.  York,  N.  riding.    Acres, 

Iraie.    Pop.  1200.  1910.     Real  prop.  £5106.     Pop.  388.    Thirsk 

.  ROUNDHAY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Berwick-  (P.  T.  217). 

in-Elmet,  lower  div.  wapentake  Skyrack,  co.  of  ROXHOLME,  ham.  England,  par.  Leasing^ 

York,  W.  riding.    Pop.  314.     Leeds  (P.  T.  189).  ham,  wapentake  Fladwell,  parts  Kesteven,  co. 

ROUNDWOOD,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Derrylos-  Lincoln.    Acres,  720.    Real  prop.  £1062.    Pop. 

loiy,  bar.  Ballyoacor,  co.  Wicklow,  prov.  Lein-  with  par.    Sieaford  (P.  T.  115). 

>^*    Pop.  with 'par.    Newtown  Market  Kenedy  ROYDS,  tn.  England,  par.  Rothwell,  lower 

(P*  T.  21).  div.  wapentake  Aebrigg,  co.  York,  West  riding. 

ROUSSILLON,  town,  8B.  of  France,  depart.  Pop.  with  par.    Wakefield  (P.  T.  182). 
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ROYERE,  yrl.  France,  depart  Creote,  prov.  Saie  Weimar;  14  m.  Wbs.  of  Gotha.  Pop. 3509. 

Marcbe ;  25  m.  B.  of  Gaeret.    Pop.  1500.  They  manufecture  iron,  braas,  and  ivory-ware. 

ROZNOW)  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Moravia ;  35  m.  RULLY,  tD.  B.  of  France,  depart.  Saoiie  and 

B.  of  Olmutz.    Pop.  2300.  Loire,  prov.  Buri^undy.    Pop.  1300. 

RUBCOVEE,tn.HiDdoortan,prov.Bejapoor;  RULTZHEIM,  vil.  Germany,  prov.  Rhiw, 

62  m.  distant  from  Belgaum.    In  1820  it  be-  kingd.  Bavaria ;  Urn.  B.  of  Landau.  Pop.  1500. 

longed  to  Cfaintamun  Row,  the  Putwurduo  of  RUMBO,pettyatate,  India  beyond  the Gaagai, 

Sanglee,  and  carried  on  a  considerable  manu-  in  the  Malay  peninsula.    It  lies  bciwcen  Pi- 

facture  of  cotton-thread.    Up  to  the  above  date  hang  and  Malacca  to  the  B.  of  the  latter.    It  it 

it  was  not  laid  down  in  any  map.  unconnected  with  the  sea,  its  inhabitants  beiB||; 

RUBIANA,  town,  NVT.  of  Italy,  prov.  Sosa,  wholly  agricultural.    The  people  are  poor  asd 

kingd.  Piedmont  and  Sardinia.    Pop.  2800.  inoffensive.    The  chief  of  Rombo  is  said  still  to 

RUCKERSDORF,  vil.  Prussia,  circle  Sagan,  acknowledge  himself  tributary  to  the  Mensa- 

prov.  Silesia.     Pop.  1100.  cabow  sultan,  from  whom  he  receives  fan  is- 

RUCKINGEN,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  elect  of  vestiture ;  and  the  peculiar  dialect  of  the  Drnd- 

Hesse-Cassel,  on  riv.  Kinsir;  5  m.  B.'of  Hanau.  paiity  is,  by  its  neighbours,  called  the  Measa- 

RUCKLEY,  township,  England,  par.  Acton  cabow. 

Buroell,  hund.  Condover,  CO.  Salop.     Pop.  with  RUM  BURG,  tn.  Austria,  kingd.  Bohemit, 

Langlev.    Much  Wenlock  (P.  T.  148).  on  the  borders  of  Saxony ;  58  m.  N.  of  Prsgoe. 

RUDELSTADT,  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Reichen-  Pop.  2700.    They  are  employed  in  the  raaoa- 

bach,  prov.  Silesia,  on  the  Bober ;  20  m.  w.  of  facture  of  linen. 

Sdiwcidnita.      Pop.  1200.    It  has  productive  RUMMELSBURG,  town,  Prussia, prov.  F^ 

copper  and  silver  works.                ,  merania ;  33  m.  BSB.  of  Coslin.     Pop.  1500. 

RUDERSBERG,  tn.  Germany,  depart.  Rems  RUMNEY,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Grafton  co., 

and  Fils,  bailiwick  Schorndorf,  kingd.  Wirtem-  New  Hampshire ;  7  miles  NW.  from  Plymooth. 

berg.    Pop.  1100.  Pop.  993. 

RUDGE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Pattingham,  RUMPAH,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Nortben 

hund.  Stottesden,  co.  Salop.    Acres,  940.    Real  Circars,  dist.  Rajamundry,  situated  towards  the 

prop.  £562.    Pop.  114.    Bridgenorth  (P.  T.  139).  western  frontier.     It  forms  a  part  of  the  Britisli 

RUDHEATH,  lordship,  England,  par.   Da-  territory;   but,  having  become  an  asylum  for 

venham,  hund.  Northwich,  co.  palat  Chester,  every  description  of  vagrants,  its  chiefs  were 

.  Ao-es,  2030.      Real  prop.  £2965.     Pop.  367.  expelled.     In  1815,  Ram  Booputty,  the  nomiasl 

Middlewich  (P.  T.  167).  talookdar  of  Rumpah,  having  seiaed  and  pot  to 

RUDKIOPING,  tn.  Denmark,  island  Lange-  death  Pundood  Dorah,  a  celebrated  freebooter, 

land.    Lat.  54.  55.  N.    Long.  10.  47.  b.    It  is  a  the  Madras  presidency,  as  a  recompense  for  thit 

seaport   on  the  W.  coast,  with  a  brisk  corn  exploit  ordered  the  estate  to  be  restored, 

trade.  R UM  PST,  tn.  Belgium ;  7  m.  sba  of  Antwerp. 

RUDRAPOOR,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Delhi ;  Pop.  2000. 

40  miles  N.  of  Bareily.     Lat  28.  58.  N.    Long.  RUNGAGORA,  tn.  India  beyond  the  Ganga, 

79.  25.   B.     This  was  formerly   a  large  and  prov.  Assam,  the  cap.  of  a  tribe  of  Hindoos. 

wealthy  town,  inhabited  all  the  year   through  Lat  27.  20.  N.     Long.  95.  0.  B.    Thev  main- 

vithout  danger  or  disease ;  but  the  soldiers  and  tained  their  independence  against  the  Burmese 

servants  have  latterly  died  so  fast  that  it  is  and  Singhphos,  and  adhered  to  the  British  in- 

scarcely  possible  to  support  the  establishment  terests  during  the  Burmese  wars  of  1824. 

of  the  police  thana.  RUNGPOOR,  dist  Hindoostan,  piov.  Ben- 

RUDRA    PRAY  AG  A,  place  of   pilgrimage,  gal.    See  vol.  iv.    The  shape  of  this  district  ii 

Northern   Hindoostan,  dist  Gurwal,  where  the  very  irregular.     The  course  of  the  Caratoya  was 

Alacanada  joins  the  Caligunga ;  19  m.  NB.  from  made  the   general   line   of    boundary  between 

Serinagur.    Lat.  30.  18.  N.     Long.  78.59.  B.  Runrpoor  and  Dinagepoor;  but  the  limits  of  the 

RUDYARD,  township,  England,  par.  Leeke,  two  districts  were  far  from  being  clearly  defined 

s.  div.  hund.  Totmanslow,  co.  Stafford.     Real  by  this  arrangement,  for  the  Caratoya  is  liable 

prop.  £1245.    Pop.  (with  Candery)  117.    Leeke  to  change  according  to  the  channel  by  whidi 

(P.  T.  IbA).  the  maio.rush  of  the  Teesta  enters.    Rungpcor 

RUE,  tn.  N.  of  France,  depart.  Somme,  prov.  labours  under  other  local  disadvantages,  in  the 

Picardv,  on  riv.  Maye ;  14  m.  NW.  of  Abbeville,  vast  extent  of  its  frontier  exposed  to  no  less 

Pop  1100.  than  five  independent  states — Nepaul,  Boolaa, 

fcUE  CASTLE,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Bedrule,  Cooch  Bahar,  Assam,  and  Garrow,  from  vbicfa 

diit.  Jedburgh,  sh.  Roxburgh.    Pop.  with  par.  it  is  separated  not  by  large  rivers,  lofty  moun- 

Jedburgh  (p.  T.  45).  tains,  or  any  other  natural  land-marks.    Since 

RUEL,  tn.  France;  9m.  NW.  of  Paris.     Pop.  the  survey  of  major  Rennell,  the  Rongpoor  n- 

2500.    It  has  a  number  of  country-houses.  vers  have  undergone  such  changes  that  there  it 

RUFFEC,  tn.  W.  of  France,  depart.  Charente,  great  difficulty  in  tracing  them.    Their  banks 

prov.  Arenis,  on  riv.  Leain ;  24  m.  N.  of  An-  are  in  general  low,  and  the  inundation,  so  far 

goulenne.    Pop.  2100.     It  has  some  trade  in  from  raising  the  ground  by  a  deposition  of  sedi- 

wine  and  brandy.  ment,  seems  gradually  to  be  sinking  the  rivefs 

RUFFORD,  or  Ruovord-on-thb-Maui«,  ex-  deeper  and  deeper  below  the  level  of  the  plaiat. 

tra-parochial  lib.  England,  Hatfield  div.  wapen-  Towards  the   B.  there  is   much  free  red  soily 

take  Bsssetlaw.  co.  Nottingham.    Acres,  10,320.  called  ranga  mati,  which  produces  stately  fo- 

Real  prop.  £4217.     Pop.  322.    Ollerton  (P.  T.  rests,  much  encumbered  with  enormous  climbio; 

137).  plants  and  by  an  undergrowth  of  weeds.    Tanks 

RUHLA,  tn.  Germany,  divided  by  a  rivulet  are  rare^  the  district  not  containing  one  of  any 

into  two  parts,  one  belonj^ing  to  Saxe  Gotha,  considerable  magnitude.    To  the  B.  of  the  riven 

the  other  to  the  principality  of  Eisenach,  in  Brahmaputra  and  Chonkosh  the  country  is  hilly, 
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the  rangeft  of  hills  leMom  exceeding  eight  miles  of  Prithi  Raj,  in  the  division  of  Sanyaaiootta,  the 
in  length  by  two  miles  io  breadth,  nor  (ei-  latter  of  which  is  little  known.  It  consists  of  four 
eluding  the  Garrow  mountains)  more  than  1200  concentric  enclosures,  which  appear  to  have  been 
feet  in  height.  These  ranges  form  no  continued  all  fortified.  The  inner  is  a  parallelogram,  690 
chain,  being  everywhere  surrounded  by  low  yards  from  N.  to  8.,  by  half  as  much  ffom  B.  to 
level  lands,  and,  during  the  rainy  seasons,  al-  W. :  the  length  of  the  outer  fort  is  no  less  than 
most  insulated.  Barley  is  little  cultivated,  and  six  miles  from  N.  to  8.  About  two  miles  from 
maize  almost  unknown.  Besides  the  betel  leaf  the  great  bend  of  the  Teesta,  a  little  below 
aod  the  poppy,  ginger  has  of  late  years  been  Dimla,  are  the  remains  of  a  fortified  city,  said  to 
much  grown,  and  has  proved  a  profitable  article  have  been  built  by  Dharma  Pal.  The  great 
to  the  peasantry  in  consequence  of  the  increased  check  to  population  in  this  district  is  disease, 
demand  for  the  Calcutta  market.  Elephants  the  natives  being  exceedingly  unhealthy  and  the 
are  numerous  throughout  the  three  eastern  di-  children  feeble,  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
visbns ;  and,  wherever  there  are '  forests  and  infants  die,  even  of  those  not  in  a  state  of  indi- 
tbickeis,  the  rhinoceros  is  not  uncommon,  and  gence;  and,  although  for  almost  50  years  food 
is  qoite  harmless,  injuring  neither  persons  nor  nas  never  been  so  scarce  as  to  approach  to  a 
crops.  The  other  animals  are  apes,  munkeys,  famine,  a  large  extent  of  excellent  land  still  re- 
black  bears,  and  huge  tigers.  It  is  only  during  mains  unoccupied.  Public  prostitution  is  also 
the  dry  season  that  tish  are  plenty  in  the  mar-  so  common  that,  in  1809,  1200  houses  were  oc- 
ket,  for,  during  the  floods,  they  are  scarce,  and  copied  by  females  of  that  profession  :  there  were 
the  middling  ranks  are  ill  supplied.  During  also  78  sets  of  female  dancers  and  singers,  all 
the  floods  every  rice  field  swarms  with  small  prostitutes.  Education,  generally,  is  in  a  very 
miserable  finh,  which  are  caught  in  baskets,  and  low  state,  on  which  account  almost  every  person 
vhat  is  not  immediately  used  is  preserved  by  a  employed  in  any  high  department  of  the  revenue 
peculiar  process.  The  great  farmers  in  Rung-  or  police  is  a  stranger.  Few,  indeed,  born  in  the 
peer  are  mostly  Brahmins,  Kayasthas,  and  Ma-  district  are  qnalified  even  for  the  occupation  of 
homedans  of  some  rank.  The  manners  of  this  a  common  clerk  or  writer.  It  is  considered 
class  are,  in  general,  very  indiflerent.  Few,  es-  highly  improper  to  bestow  any  education  oo 
pecially  of  the  older  families,  ever  visit  each  women,  and  no  man  would  marry  a  girl  who  was 
other,  but  live  surrounded  with  dependents  and  known  to  be  capable  of  reading.  Dr.  Francis 
flatterers,  especially  mendicant  vagrants,  who  Buchanan  estimated  the  Mahomedans  in  the 
entertain  them  with  marvellous  sturies.  A  few  proportion  of  10  to  9  Hindoos ;  and  the  faith  of 
Brahmins  here  have  acquired  suflficient  skill  in  the  former,  owing  to  the  number  of  converts  ex- 
attronomy  to  construct  an  almanack,  and  five  or  pelled  from  the  original  caste,  appeared  to  be 
iix  pandits  instruct  youth  in  a  science  named  daily  gaining  ground.  The  two  religions,  how- 
sgom,  or  magic,  comprehending  astronomy  and  ever,  are  on  friendly  terms,  and  mutually  apply 
chiromancy,  a  study  which,  at  one  time,  is  said  to  the  deities  or  samts  of  the  other  when  they 
to  have  greatly  flourished  in  Camroop.  The  imagine  that  application  to  their  own  will  prove 
generality  are  totally  ignorant  of  any  science,  ineffectual.  A  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
aod  to  these  the  lower  classes  are  abandoned,  do  not  appear  to  be  intruders,  but  descendants 
while  the  higher  receive  the  decrees  of  fate  from  the  original  natives.  The  whole  number 
from  the  Brahmins.  Chiromancy  is  reckoned  of  Brahmins,  in  1809,  was  estimated  at  about 
s  higher  science  than  the  calculation  of  na-  6000  families,  or  one  forty-third  of  the  whole 
tivities,  and  is  monopolizjed  by  the  sacred  order.  Hindoo  population.  In  consequence  of  the 
The  Mahomedans,  having  no  wise  men  of  their  improvements  which  have  taken  place  since  the 
own,  consult  those  of  the  Hindoos.  district  belonged  to  the  British  government,  in 

All  ranks  in   Rungpoor  spin  cotton- thread,  1814  the  revenues  amounted  to  1,062,115  rupees, 

but  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  raw  ma-  RUNSWICK,  ham.   England,  par.   Hinder- 

terial  is  imported  from  the  w.  of  India  by  the  well,  B.  div.  lib.  Langbaurgb,  co.  York,  North 

way  of  Bogwangola  and  Moorshedabad.    The  riding.     Pop.  with  par.     Whitby  (P.  T.  236). 

Company  purchase  most  of  the  best  sugar,  the  RUNWICK,  tithing,  England,  par.  and  hund. 

remainder  is  consumed  on  the  spot.    The  na-  Farnham,  co.  of  Surrey.     Pop.  330.     Farnbam 

tivet    have    commenced    the    manufacture   of  (P.  T.  38). 

sugar  after  the  European  fashion,  and  in  1809  RUPELMONDE,  tn.   Belgium,  prov.  East 

had  16  factories.    The  grain  goes  mostly  to  Se-  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt ;  8  m.  8bW.  of  Antwerp, 

raj^un^  and   Narraingunge,  to  which   place  Pup.  2000. 

nit  is  also  sent:  opium  is *a  contraband  trade.  RUPERSDORF,   or    Horen   RupsRSDoap, 

The  lac  comes  from   Assam,  and   wax  mostly  tn.  Lower  Austria,  on  the  Sulzbach ;  I7m.  NNB. 

from  the  Nepauleae  territories  and  Assam.  A  con-  of  Vienna.    Pop.  2300. 

sidersble  quantity  uf  salt,  after  being  miserably  RUPERT,  tn.  N.  America,  U.S.,  Bennington 

adulterated,  is  exported  to  Assam,  Bootan,  and  co  ,  Vermont;  32  m.  N.  from  Bennington.    Pop. 

the  Garrow  country.    The  raw  silk  is  mostly  1318. 

exported  by  the  Company.     English   woollens  RUSA,  tn.  European  Russia;  68  miles  w.  of 

sre  imported  chiefly  for  the  Bootan  market,  but  Moscow.    Pop.  2400.    They  carry  ^on  trade  in 

the  demand  is  very  inconsiderable :  a  little  is  also  corn,  hemp,  and  leather. 

sent  to  Assam.    The  common  currency  is  the  RUSH,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S.,  Monroe  co., 

Kuklar  rupee  of  Calcutta  and  cowries,  there  New  York.     Pop.  2109. 

heing  very  little  ^old  coin  and  no  copper.    In  RUSH  FORD,  town,  N.America,  U.S.,  Al- 

the  eastern   divisions,    napkins,   worth    about  leghany  co..  New  York.    Pop.  1115. 

threepence,  and  portions  of  salt  are  also  used  RUSHOLME,  township,  England,  par.  Man- 

for  the  purpose  of  exchange.  Chester,  hund.  of  Salford,  co.  palat.  Lancaster. 

io  this  district  there  are  the  ruins  of  several  Acres,   1040.     Real   prop.  £3608.    Pop.   1078. 

ancient  cities,  such  as  Komotapoor  and  the  city  Manchester  (P.  T.  182). 
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RUSHROFT9  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ainstable,  ous   tufa,    notwithstanding  the  abundance  of 

Leath  ward,  co.  Cumberland,     rop.  with  par.  calcareous  formations,    is  rare  in    general  io 

Penrith  (P.  T.  283).  Poland.    In  European  Russia  and  Poland  there 

RUSHTON,  tnahp.  England,  par.  Tarporley,  are  but  few  mines  of  importance,  the  principal 

hund.  Eddisbury,  co.  palat.  of  Chester.    Acres,  mineral  repositories  occurring  in  the  tlraiiatt, 

1650.      Real   prop.  £2205.     P6p.  330.     Tar-  Altais,  &c.    The  central  mining  district  of  Rn*. 

porley  (P.  T-  1 78).  sia  includes  parts  of  the  goiremments  of  Nizoei- 

RUSEITON.  Jambs,  township,  England,  par.  Novogorod,  Vladimir,  Tambof,  Reza,  and  Ka- 

of  Leeke,  N.  div.  hund.  of  Totmonslow,  co.  of  louga.    Along  it  are  situated  several  eztensife 

Stafford.    Real  prop.  £1228.    Pop.  304.   Leeke  iron-works ;  for,  in  general,  the  iron  is  manii- 

(p.  T.  154).  factored  where  the  ore  is  raised:  Uiese  supply 

RUSSBACH,  Grr4t,  town.  Lower  Austria,  the  principal  consumption  of  that  metal  in  the 

N.  of  the  Danube ;  'iO  miles  N.  of  Vienna.     Pop.  interior  of  Russia.    The  crown  works  at  Tuis 

1900.  are  exclusively  of  Siberian  iron :  this  is  the  pria- 

RUSSELSHEIM,  tn.  Germany,  grand  duchy  cipal  manufacture  of  arms  in  Russia.    The  ma- 

of  II esse- Darmstadt,  on  the  Maine  ;  6  nu  B.  of  nufactory  at   Kalouga  formerly  attempted  the 

Mentz.     Pop.  1100.  finer  kinds  of  cutlery,  but  failed.     The  ore  of 

RUSSIA,  European.  Considerable  advances  the  central  mining  district  is  described  as  occur- 
are  daily  making  in  the  civilization  of  this  em-  ring,  at  60  feet  below  the  surface,  in  regnlsr 
pire,  while,  from  its  extensive  commercial  rela-  beds.  On  both  sides  of  the  salt  country  of  the 
tions  and  the  efforts  uf  the  government,  its  sta-  Urals  is  a  vast  tract  of  what  is  commonly  called 
tistics  are  becoming  better  known.  For  a  ge-  copper-sand,  which  extends  through  a  greit 
neral  account  of  the  whole  empire,  see  vol.  iv.  part  of  the  governments  of  Viatka,  Perm,  sod 
European  Russia,  exclusive  of  the  acquisitions  Oufa,  and  completely  skirts  the  south  and  vest 
in  Poland,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Frozen  sides  of  the  Ural  mountains.  The  sand  is  of  s 
ocean  ;  on  the  B.  by  the  mountains  called  the  dull  red  or  green,  and  is  commonly  worked  for 
Urals ;  on  the  s.  by  the  Euxine  sea  and  its  copper :  it  contains  fossil-wood  impregnated 
gulfs,  and  by  European  Turkey  ;  and,  westward,  with  copper.  At  Petrozavodsk,  near  Lake 
it  unites  with  Russian  Poland.  It  reaches  from  Onega,  there  are  iron-works,  said  to  he  the 
about  Lat.  45.  0.  to  68.  0.  N.,  and  from  Long,  most  considerable  in  the  N.  of  Russia.  The 
24.  0.  to  59.  0.  B.,  making  about  1600  miles  only  kind  of  iron  now  smelted  there  is  the  bog 
from  N.  to  8., and  1400  miles  from  B.  to  \r.  The  iron-ore,  which  abounds  in  the  neif^hbourbood. 
superficial  extent,  notwithstanding  very  oon-  The  usual  way  to  procure  it  is  to  drag  the  soisll 
siderable  measurements  under  the  direction  of  lakes,  especially  those  NW.  of  Petroxavodak, 
the  government,  is  by  no  means  precisely  ascer-  which  yield  vast  quantities  of  the  ore.  There 
tained.  The  latest  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Bram-  is  another  great  iron-work,  of  the  same  descrip- 
sen,  in  his  work  of  *'  Russia  and  tlte  Empire  of  tion,  four  versts  from  Petersburgh,  on  the  road 
Russia,"  published  in  1819,  gives  1,424,000  to  Riga.  In  European  Russia  there  are  con- 
square  miles.  Of  the  total  population  of  tlie  siderable  mines  of  coal.  Good  coal  has  been 
Russian  empire,  which  has  been  differently  es-  found  at  Tula,  where  it  is  worked ;  but  the 
timated  from  50,000,000  to  56,000,000,  about  quantity  is  small.  Coal  has  been  worked  at 
34,000,000  belong  to  European  Russia,  about  Bakhmout,  in  the  government  of  Ekateriooslaf, 
11,000,000  to  the  acquisitions  in  Poland,  and  but  to  no  great  extent.  In  Southern  Poland 
the  remainder  to  Asiatic  Russia.  there  are  numerous  beds  of  black  bitominow 

In    European  Russia,  which   forms    a   vast  coal,  resembling  that  of  Britain,  some  of  which 

plain,  more   or   less    completely   bounded    by  are  10  yards  in  thickness ;  and  deposits  of  brown 

mountainous  and   hilly  country,  the  predomi-  coal  occur  in  the  territory  districts,  which  abo 

nating  geological  formations  are  tertiary  and  afford   amber.     The  amber  is  shown   in  that 

alluvial,  those  of  an  older  date  occupying  but  country  to  be  an  exudation  from  a  dicotyledonous 

comparatively  small  spaces.      In  the   Uralian  tree.     From  the  characters  of  the  tree,  and  the 

mountains  are  the  usual  primitive  and  transition  insects  in  the  amber,  a  former  warmer  climate 

rocks,  exhibiting  similar  characteristics  to  those  is  indicated. 

in  other  countries.  Secondary  lands  frequently  Vast  as  is  this  country,  extending  from  LaL 
appear  rising  like  little  islands  in  the  great  40.  0.  almost  to  the  extreme  arctic  region,  it  ei- 
Russo- Polish  plains.  In  Russia  there  is  a  hibits,  over  the  greater  portion  of  its  surface, 
northern  salt  district,  which  stretches  in  a  line  a  vegetation  very  similar  to  other  European 
parallel  with  what  is  called  the  Petersburgh  countries.  The  western  portion  is  eminently 
limestone,  for  1000  versts:  it  makes  its  first  analogous  to  Germany  and  the  N.  of  France:  its 
appearance  in  the  island  of  Oesel,  and  is  worked  northern  parts  resemble  those  of  Sweden,  Den- 
in  several  parts  of  of  the  south  of  Livonia.  The  mark,  and  Lapland.  On  the  B.  the  great  chaia 
tertiary  rocks,  which  occupy  vast  tracts  of  the  of  the  Ural  mountains  forms  a  strong  line  of 
low  country,  are  clay,  loam,  limestone,  brown  demarcation,  separating  the  northern  European 
coal,  with  gypsum,  and  in  many  tracts,  as  in  from  the  northern  Asiatic  botany ;  and  over  this 
Gallicia,  rid)  deposits  of  rock-salt.  In  the  allu-  vast  surface  winter  reigns  with  excessive  rigour, 
vial  soil  is  a  great  deposit  of  marly  clay,  or  loam,  while  the  short  summer,  characterised  by  an 
and  numerous  blocks  of  primitive  rocks.  In  almost  tropical  heat,  induces  a  most  rapid 
regard  to  the  river  alluvia,  peat  is  formed  growth  in  the  vegetable  productions,  and  as 
abundantly  in  the  marshy  valleys,  but  it  is,  in  rapid  a  decay  in  autumn.  It  is  in  the  soothem 
general,  of  indifferent  quality.  Bog  iron-ore  and  south-eastern  provinces  of  the  empire  that 
occurs  in  the  great  marshes  of  Lithuania,  and  we  are  to  look  for  the  chief  peculiarities,  where 
in  the  district  of  Augustowa,  and  of  Plock,  in  the  widely  eitended  and  celebrated  steppes  are 
the  plain  of  Gallicia,  and  is  abundantly  dis-  bounded  from  Asia  Minor  by  those  great  inland 
tributed  in  Great  Poland  and  Russia.    Caicare-  seas,  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  sea,  or  by  the 
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ioaocenible  heiehti  of  the  Caucasian  and  Cir-  so  extensively  employed  in  oui  country,  and 
cassian  Alps.  The  Crimea,  from  its  geographical  called  best  matting,  are  all  imported  from  Rus- 
situationj  climate,  and  soil,  is  the  only  region  in  sia,  and  are  derived  from  the  inner  bark  of  the 
the  empire  where  all  the  productions  of  Italy  tilia  earopsa :  the  same  substance  affords  ropes, 
and  Greece  might  be  introduced  and  multiplied,  To  hark  the  limes  for  this  purpose,  it  is  cus- 
and  where,  indeed,  many  of  them  are  indigenous ;  tomary  to  grow  the  trees  in  rows,  and  cut  them 
oor  is  anything  wanting  to  effect  so  desirable  a  every  10  or  15  years.  As  soon  as  the  bark  is 
•tate  of  things,  save  an  industrious  and  well-  dry,  it  is  rolled  up  in  bundles  and  kept  in  a  cool 
governed  population.  No  country  can  be  better  place ;  and,  when  required  for  use,  it  is  steeped 
ioited  to  the  vine,  silkworm,  sesame,  olive,  cot-  for  several  days  in  water,  by  which  the  cortical 
ton,  madder,  bastard  saffron,  and  other  dyeing  layers,  which  constitute  its  thickness,  become 
plants,  which  have  hitherto  been  imported  from  readily  separable.  The  trunks  of  lime-trees, 
the  Baltic,  the  Caspian,  and  the  opposite  shpres  stripp^  oi  their  bark,  are  employed  according 
of  the  Black  Sea  at  a  heavy  expense.  Even  the  to  their  size :  the  larger  ones  by  turners,  and  the 
indigenous  produce  of  the  country  is  most  wan-  slender  by  vine-dressers  and  gardeners  for  their 
tonly  destroyed.  The  finest  trees,  with  which  ladders,  and  for  the  props  of  espaliers,  &c.  The 
nature  has  clothed  the  mountains,  fall  before  beech,  maple,  elm,  alder,  willo:ir,  and  ash  are 
the  axe,  in  order  to  make  miserable  carriages,  the  other  forest- trees  of  Northern  Russia,  for 
though  only  a  small  part  is  employed  in  their  the  oak  is  scarcely  known  there ;  and  these 
construction.  Every  winter,  the  Tartars  burn,  form  but  a  small  proportion  in  comparison  of 
for  their  convenience,  the  fences  of  their  fields  the  pine.  The  extensive  forests  furnish  to  the 
and  gardens;  to  replace  which,  the  young  proprietor  a  considerable  addition  to  his  re- 
shoots  and  coppices  are  unmercifully  cut  in  venue,  from  the  potashes,  charcoal,  and  tur- 
spring,  while  tne  windfalls  and  the  wood  need-  pentine  which  they  afford  :  these  supply  tur- 
lessly  felled  lie  rotting  in  the  forests.  This  pentine  with  little  labour,  and  almost  no  ex- 
waste  of  young  timber,  the  sale  of  which  affords  pense :  they  also  furnish  materials  for  the  roads, 
the  chief  maintenance  of  the  people,  together  The  young  fir-trees,  having  their  branches 
wiih  the  numerous  herds  of  goats,  destroy  all  slipped  off,  are  laid  longitudinally  across  the 
the  young  forests,  so  that  large  tracts  of  land,  road,  close  to  each  other,  and  covered  with  a 
formerly  clothed  with  lofty  trees,  are  now  over-  layer  of  earth  or  sand  to  fill  up  the  interstices, 
grown  with  worthless  bushes  and  underwood.  Roads,  of  this  description,  are  formed  by  the 
Of  wheats  there  are  three  kinds:  summer  and  peasantry  over  hundreas  of  versts  and  through 
winter  rye;  winter  and  summer  barley;  oats,  marshy  ground,  which  could  only  be  done  in  a 
but  which  scarcely  come  to  perfection;  maize;  country  where  wood  is  abundant.  It  is  among 
millet,  of  two  or  three  different  sorts ;  and  chick  these  forests  that  the  wild  honey  is  found  for 
peas.  The  flax  is  much  esteemed  on  account  of  which  Russia  is  celebrated.  Mead,  made  from 
its  fineness  and  the  length  of  tHe  fibre.  Their  it,  is  in  great  estimation  among  the  peasantry, 
tobacco  is  the  nicotiana  peniculata,  of  which  and  is  sold  in  the  towns  as  a  substitute  for 
the  young  leaves  are  gradually  removed,  dried  sugar,  and  for  various  other  purposes.  Con- 
in  the  shade,  and  buried  beneath  hay-ricks ;  siderable  quantities  of  this  honey  are  annually 
there  they  turn  to  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  other  countries, 
similar  to  that  of  Turkish  leaf  tobacco,  to  which  The  exportation  of  timber  affords  a  consider- 
they  are  nearly  equal  in  value.  Sesame  used  to  able  addition  to  the  revenue  of  the  government, 
be  cultivated,  and  rice ;  but  the  Russian  govern-  as  wel  1  as  to  the  private  fortune  of  the  proprietors, 
meat  has  prohibited  the  latter,  because  of  its  It  is  a  great  source  of  labour  to  the  industrious 
QDwholesome  tendency.  In  the  gardens  are  peasantry  settled  upon  the  estates,  and  likewise 
grown  melons  and  water-melons ;  cucumbers,  of  to  the  shipping  and  inhabitants  of  other  coun- 
which  they  grow  a  remarkably  large  Turkish  va^  tries.  The  forests  consist  entirely  of  natural 
riety ;  gourds,  of  various  sorts ;  the  egg-fruit,  wood,  which  receives  neither  the  care  nor  the 
eaten  stuffed  with  meat;  the  hibiscus  escu-  industry  of  man  during  its  growth.  In  the  fo- 
leatus,  similarly  tasted  with  the  last;  Jeru-  rests,  the  trees  are  so  thick  that  they  destroy 
ttlem  artichokes;  potatoes;  white  cabbages,  each  other  before  they  attain  to  any  consider- 
called  kapusta,  celebrated  on  account  of  their  able  size ;  and,  in  that  way,  it  is  only  a  few  of 
enormous  size;  onions,  from  the  culture  of  the  strongest  which  survive  the  general  wreck, 
which  many  Tartars  derive  their  whole  support;  The  wood  of  considerable  girth,  which  was  to 
garlicky  leeks,  broccoli,  celery,  parsley,  carrots,  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  road-sides,  rivers, 
and  red  beet.  The  grape  is  not  ouly  an  indi-  lakes,  or  canals,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
geoous  production  of  Crim  Tartary,  abounding  hood  of  great  towns,  has  been,  of  late  years,  cut 
in  the  mountainous  parts,  sometimes  bearing  down,  and  little  or  none  but  that  of  a  stunted 
oblong  white  berries,  and  sometimes  small  round  description  remains  in  its  place.  The  timber 
black  fruit,  but  it  has  been  planted  in  different  felled  for  the  use  of  government,  and  for  expor- 
valleys  and  dbtricts  from  the  remotest  periods  tation,  is  now  procured  from  a  very  great  dis- 
of  antiquity.  In  the  orchards  the  Crim  Tartars  tance,  hundreds,  and  sometimes  thousands,  of 
have  a  great  variety  of  fruit,  as  pears,  apples,  versts  into  the  interior ;  and  that  distance  is 
plams^  and  cherries,  the  pomegranate,  mulberry,  gradually  increasing.  Even  there  it  becomes 
walnut,  hazelnut,  the  corvlus  colurna,  and  figs,  necessary  to  bring  it  a  considerable  way  from 
The  lime  is  nowhere,  perhaps,  rendered  so  sub-  amongst  the  forests,  where  it  is  cut  down,  to  the 
servient  to  the  use  of  man  as  in  the  Russian  do-  lakes  or  rivers,  by  means  of  which  it  is  floated 
minions ;  and,  on  account  of  its  great  value,  it  to  the  seaport-towns.  The  brushwood,  covering 
is,  by  law,  oimm^nded  to  be  planted  on  the  a  vast  extent  of  forest  country,  consists  almost 
borders  of  many  of  the  great  roads ;  and  these  entirely  of  the  hazel,  the  dwarf-birch  (betula 
trees  furnish  the  bees  with  a  large  quantity  of  nana),  the  alder,  willow,  and  juniper;  the  last 
honey  in  their  frequent  flowers.    Garden-mats,  growing  to  a  large  size^  and  loaded  with  fruit. 
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In  other  places  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  co-  being  paid  in  furs :  but  these  last  soaron  beiif 

vered  with  wild  berries,  especially  the  cranberry  subject  to  the  usual  mismanagement  and  oor- 

and  the  bruisnika,  or  wild  bilberry.    These  va-  ruption  of  the  agents  of  an  absolute  go?eriiDeot, 

rioos  fruits  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abun-  produce  probably  very  little.    The  total  amoast 

dance,  and  supply  the  peasantry  with  an  ample  is  supposed  to  be  about  £13,000/MK)  sterKof, 

and  constant  addition  to  their  other  food.  burdened  with  a  debt;  the  greater  part  of  whidi, 

Of  the  zoology  of  European  Russia  it  may  be  being  depreciated  paper-money,  fettera  grestlj 

observed  that  the  quadrupeds  are  very  numerous,  the,  operations  both  of  finance  and'commeroe. 

The  dreary  regions  of  Nova  Zembla  are  fre-  By  a  reix>rt   from    the    Russian   miniitH  of 

quented  by  the  great  white  hear.    Towards  the  finance.  1837,  it  appears  that  the  national  debt 

central  provinc^,  wolves,  brown  bears,  and  the  amounted  to  956^33,574  rubles  (In  paper-mosef , 

other  European  animals,  abound  in  the  forests;  1,051,966,931  francs),  a  very  considerable  nun  for 

but  the  wild  oxen,  once  known  to  inhabit  Ltthu*  this  empire  with  its  limited  revenue,  andwhidi, 

ania,  are  now  extinct.    Three  of  the  moHt  re>  at  the  same  time,  is  subject  to  an  enomK>o«nco» 

markahle  quadrupeds,  all  of  a  smaller  size,  are,  sary  expenditure.  The  military  force  of  Rttwaii 

the  bobac)  the  soulisk,  and  the  alpine  or  calling  the  subject  of  anxiet)  and  terror  to  Europe, asd 

hare.    The  first  is  sometimes  called  the  Poland  has  indeed,  if  official  statements  may  be  credited, 

marmot  Tarctom}^  bobac) ;  it  is   rather  larger  attained  to  a  most  enormous  amount.  .\oootdin| 

than  the  hare.    The  soulisk,  or  variegated  mar-  to  them  it  rose,  in  1820,  to  no  less  than  999fii 

mot  (spermaphilus  citellus),  is  the  most  elegant  men,  independent  of  the  national  guard,  bit 

of  its  genus,  being  spotted,  or  waved,  with  white  this  it  is  evident  is  greatly  over  stated.    Wbei 

on  a  brown  ground.     It  is  partially  carnivorous ;  Bonaparte  penetrat^   to  Moscow,  the  ntnort 

birds  and  small  quadrupeds  having  been  found  which  Russia  could  summon,  in  that  greatert 

in  its  hoards.    The  alpine  hare,  or  pika,  inha-  need,  was  not  more  than  150,000.    To  rendv 

bits  only  the  highest  mountains  of  northern  Russia  a  naval  European  power  was  the  objeet 

Europe,  in  the  thickest  and  most  sequestered  of  strenuous  effort  both  of  Peter  and  CatheriBe. 

forests.    The  instinct   for    amassing    provision  A  navy  was  accordingly  created  on  the  Baltic 

against  winter  u  highly  developed  in  this  de-  and  Black  Sea.    Hie  great  priority  of  inpor- 

fenceless  little  animal.    Several  birds,  common  tance,  however,  which  late  events  have  obbnd 

in  Russia,  are  but  rarely  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  government  to   attach   to   the  army,  m 

Europe.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  caus^  the  sea  service  to  fall  into  comparatiTe 

cock  of  the  rocks,  the. largest  known  species  of  neglect.    In  1820,  Russia  possessed  32  ships  of 

grouse,  nearly  as  big  as  a  small  turkey.    The  the  line,  18  frigates,  and  a  quantity  of  tmsll 

beautiful  rose-coloured  ouzel,  or  starling,  is  not  craft,  but  not  in  very  perfect  repair;  and  tbe 

uncommon    in    the    provinces  bordering  upon  number  of  men  employed  was  between  30,006 

Asia;  while  the  pine-nuch,  the  cross-bill,  and  a  and  40,000. 

few  others  of  less  note,  inhabit  the  dreary  pine  The  agriculture  of  this  country  is  extremelf 
forests.  In  the  plains  has  been  found  the  cream-  rude,  and  can  never  make  much  progrett  vbik 
coloured  plover,  so  rare  a  bird  in  Britain,  that  a  all  the  husbandmen  are  enslaved  and  depresed. 
specimen,  shot  in  Devonshire,  was  once  sold  fur  In  the  interior  the  plough  is  a  wretched  ibsM- 
nearly£d0.  This  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  ment,  which,  dragged  by  one  horse,  neidy 
The  European  bee-eater  is  said  to  breed  in  scratches  the  surface;  and  the  barrow  is  coo- 
great  numbers  in  the  banks  of  the  southern  posed  wholly  of  wood.  In  the  south  alone  csb 
rivers.  the  land  be  said  to  be  really  ploughed;  aod 

The  government  of  Russia  is  despotic,  under  even  there,  the  rotation  of  crops  is  very  little 
which  the  knout  is  administered  even  to  nobles  understood.  The  manufactures,  notwithstandiiig 
of  the  highest  rank  who  may  have  incurred  the  the  efforts  made  by  government,  continue  still  ii 
displeasure  of  the  sovereigp  The  emperors  a  rude  state.  The  most  national  of  them  are 
have,  indeed,  endeavoured  in  some  degree  to  coarse  fabrics  from  hemp  and  flax,  saildoth, 
mitigate  this  absolute  power,  and  have  even  duck,  sheetine,  and  sackcloth  ;  all  of  which  are 
formed  a  directing  senate  of  62  members,  divided  supplied  by  Russia,  of  better  quality,  and  at  s 
into  departments ;  but  this  body  is  entirely  com-  cheaper  rate,  than  they  can  be  had  elsewhere, 
posed  of  individuals  nominated  by  the  monarch,  Government,  also,  by  the  high  rewards  vitfa 
and  serves  little  other  purpose  than  that  of  pro*  which  it  has  allured  foreign  manufacturer,  hai 
mulgating  his  ukases  or  decrees.  Slavery  is  succeeded  in  establishing  extensive  fabrics  of 
general  in  Russia.  All  the  lands,  with  the  ex-  iron  and  hardware,  particularly  of  arms.  Tbe 
ception  of  a  few  corners,  are  cultivated  by  serfs ;  chief  seat  is  at  Tula,  the  manufactures  of  which 
and  the  value  of  a  nobleman's  estate  is  reckoned  are  a  subject  of  controventy.  Mr.  Tooke,  aid 
by  the  number,  not  of  acres  but  of  slaves.  The  some  foreign  writers,  represent  their  product*  as 
sovereign  power  has  been  generally  exerted  in  equalling  the  finest  of  Birmingham  and  Sb^ 
a  beneficent  manner  to  ameliorate  the  condition  field  ;  while  Dr.  Clarke  affirms  that  the  work  is 
of  the  slaves,  and  to  promote  their  emancipa-  showy,  but  very  bad.  Dr.  Lyall  admits  that  the 
tion,  but  hitherto  with  very  imperfect  success,  articles  cannot  come  into  any  sort  of  oompeti- 
The  revenues  of  Russia  bear  little  proportion  to  tion  with  those  of  England.  Government  hai 
•the  extent  of  its  territory,  its  natural  resources,  also  been  able  to  establish  silk  and  cotton  woria 
or  even  its  population.  They  arise  from  a  in  the  two  capitals,  but  not  sufficient  for  internal 
capitation-tax  of  two  rubles  for  each  peasant,  supply.  Coarse  woollens,  in  great  quantity,  m 
and  five  for  each  burgher  (from  which  the  nobles  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  for  family  use- 
are  nominally  exempted);  custom-hou»e  duties  The  commerce  of  Russia  is  very  considcraUe, 
on  imported  goods ;  stamps, coinage,  and  postage :  in  consequence  of  her  large  surplus  of  rude  pm- 
government  assumes  also  the  monopoly  of  di»-  duce,  and  of  the  extensive  wants  which  Iinarr 
tillation;  and,  in  Siberia,  the  mines  are  wrought  has  created,  and  which  can  only  be  sup^ied 
on  iu  account,  the  tribute  of  the  subject  tribes  from    abroad.    .The   interior   commoniciCKiaif 
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tnm  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  are  of  to  connoct  the  Baltic  with  the  Vul|<a,  and  thun 

vast  extent*    The  rivers  which  intersect  its  wide  make  it  communicate  with  the  Caspian,  and 

level  plains  are  almost  all  navigable ;  and  those  form  a  continuous  navigation  ac^bss  the  whole 

which  flow  into  the  Baltic  approach  closely  to  empire.     This    was    effected    by    joining    the 

others  which  direct  their  course  to  the  Euxine  Twertza,  a  tributary  of  the  Volga,  to  the  Mtsa, 

and  the  Caspian  ;  the  Dwina  to  the  Dnieper,  and  which  falls  into  the  Lake  Umen,  whence,  by  the 

the  Neva  to  the  Volga.   By  a  particular  channel  Volkof,  the  Lake  Ladoga,  and  the  Neva,  there 

there  is  an  almost  continuous  navigation,  with  is  a  navigable  line  to  Petersburgh.    At  Peters* 

short  jx>rtages,  across  to  Siberia.    Furs,  gold,  burgh  the  canal  navigation  of  Russia  had  fallen 

silver,  iron,  and  copper,  of  great  amount  and  into  considerable  neglect  till  1817,  when  Alex- 

valiie,are  brought  from  that  part  of  the  empire:  ander  provided  funds,  amounting  to  5,000,000 

ia  its  extreme  point,  at  Kiachta,  the  Chinese  rubles,  to  be  applied  to  its  improvement.     He 

merchants  meet  the  Russian ;  and  from'  its  bor-  created  an  office  of  director- general  of  the  ways 

der  numerous  caravans  proceed  into  the  interior  of  communication,  including  canals,  roads,  and 

of  Tartary ;  while  Persia  is  visited  across  the  bridges.    The  roadft  of  Russia  are  not  in  general 

Caspian.     The  grand  rendezvous  of  all  these  good ;  yet  the  level  nature  of  the  country,  the 

products  is  at  the  fair  of  Niznei  Novogorod,  in  abundance  of  timber  and  cattle,  enable  the  nu- 

the  south  of  Russia ;  which,  both  for  the  amount  meroos  caravans  to  move  at  a  very  cheap  rate, 

nod  variety  of  the  articles  produced  in  it,  seems  The  high  road  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow  iis  a 

to  be  the  very  first  in  Europe.     Here  the  sugar  very  remarkable  work.    It  is  an  elevated  cause- 

aod  coffee  of  the  Indies^  the  wines  of  France,  way  of  timber,  carried  in  one  long,  level,  unva^ 

and  the  oottons  of  Britain,  meet  the  silks  and  rying,  straight  line  over  marsh  and  hog,  and 

teas  of  China,  the  furs  of  Yakutsk,  and  the  gems  through  thick  forests  of  birch  and  fir.     Being 

of  Bocfaaria.   The  quantity  of  goods  sold  at  this  composed,  however,  only  of  round  trunks  of 

Csir  amount,  according  to  Klaproth,  to  94,000,000  trees,  often  ill  joined  together,  it  is  in  many 

of  rublea  (about  £15;000,000  sterling);  a  sum  places  exceedingly  rough, 
which  appears    however    greatly    exaggerated.        The  basis  of   the  population  of  European 

Klaproth  states  the  proportion  between  the  dif-  Russia  is  entirely  Sclavonic ;    a   race    distin- 

lerent  articles.    Furs,  5,000,000  rubles ;  teas,  guished  by  a  peculiar  language ;  by  a  patient, 

12,000,000; silks,velvets,damask,&&, 23,500,000;  hardy,  obstinate,  and  enduring  character;  as 

woollen  ciotlis,  kerseymeres,  &c.  7,300,000;  mus-  well  as  by  a  very  limited  extent  of  intellectual 

lios,  and  other  cotton  stuffs,  5,000,000 ;  mixed  culture,  and  of  the  characteristics  which  raise 

silk  and  cotton,  2,500,000;  raw  cotton  from  Bu-  man  above  the  brute;  the  latter  appears  the 

diaria,  2,900,000;  raw  silk,  400,000;  pearls,  pre-  consequence  of  long  ages  of  bonda^  and  op- 

Qous  stones,  shawls,  &c.,  1,280,000 ;  arms  and  pression,  and  of  the  insulated  position  of  this 

iron  utensils  from    Tula,    540,000 :  the  same  people  in  the  heart  of  these  immense  steppes 

from  Siberia,  10,360,000;    alum,    vitriol,  and  and  deserts.    The  great  body  of  the  nation  is 

other  colouring  substances,  3,600,000;  porcelain,  divided,  without  medium  or  gradation,  into  the 

625,000;  crystals,  515,000.    The  foreign  com-  distant  classes  of  nobles  and  slaves.    The  few 

nerce  of  Russia  is  limited  bv  its  holding  only  who  struggle  between  these  opposite  extremes 

interior  corners,  as  it  were,  of  inland  seas,  the  are  insulated  and  unprotected  individuals,  who 

openioes  of  which  belong  to  powers  independent,  can  scarcely  attain  a  place  or  character  in  society, 

and  liable  to  become  hostile.    When,  however.  The  nobles  are  the  body  chiefly  acted  upon  by 

the  ports  are  not  closed  by  war,  the  amount  of  that  forced  and  imported  civilization,  by  which 

the  rude  produce  exported,  and  of  the  manufac-  Peter  sought  to  convert  the  nation  at  once  from 

teres  aod  luxuries  of  Western  Europe  imported,  the  depth  of  barbarism  to  the  highest  pitch  of 

is  very  large.    The  amount  stated  for  1830  is  refinement    In  fact,  as  to  outward  aspect  and 

274,312,128  rubles  exported,  and  198,132,812  manners,  this  body,  especially  that  great  pro por- 

importcd ;  but  these  are  paper  rubles,  worth  tion  who  have  travelled,  are  scarcely  to  be  dis- 

only  about  11  penoet    Exclusive  of  the  above,  tinguished  from  the  most  brilliant  society  of  the 

the  gold, silver, and  bank-notes  exported  in  1830  western  courts;  and  among  the  number  are  in- 

weie  estimated  at  5,033452  rubles ;  while  those  eluded    man^  well-informed,    intelligent,    and 

imported  were  estimated  at  71,097,160.    Tallow  liberal  individuals.    Their  cultivation,  both  as 

is  by  far  the  most  valuable  article  of  export ;  to  manners  and  intellect,  is  principally  derived 

the  quantity  exported    in   1830    amounted   to  from   France,  whose  language  is    almost    ex- 

4,091,544poods(361bs.each);  of  which  3,223,434  clusively  spoken  at  court,  and   whose   writers 

IKwds  were  for  England.  The  next  great  articles  alone  are  generallv  read ;  but  the  gay  polish  of 

are  flax  and  hemp,  wheat,  iron,  timber,  bristles,  French  manners  harmonizes  ill  with  the  rem- 

tar,  &C.    Colonial  produce,  particularly  sugar,  nants  of  Muscovite  rudeness.   Many  of  the  nobles 

cotton  twist,  wine,  dyewoods,  silks,  &c.,  form  the  boast  a  high  descent,  tracing  their  origin  even  to 

principal  articles  of  import.     During  the  year  Ruric;  a  claim  not  admitted  by  the  court,  which 

1830, 5690  ships  entered  the  different  ports  of  stud.ies  to  merge  all  distinction  in  military  rank, 

the  Russian  empire,  exclusive  of  those  on  the  real  or  fictitious.    The  nobles  generally  spend 

Caspian  sea:  of  these  1681  ships  were  from  their  estates  in  profuse  and  ostentatious  hospi- 

Great  Britain,  1623  from  Turkey,  513  from  Hoi-  tality;  combining,  though  not  very  tastefully, 

land,  384  from  the  Hanse  Towns,  &c.    During  the  open  house  of  the  feudal  baron  with  the  ele- 

tbe  same  year  5907  ships  cleared  out  from  the  gance  and  splendour  of  Parisian  luxury.    Dr. 

different  Russian   ports:    of  these   1637  were  Clarke  and  Dr.  Lyall  remark  a  feature' which 

bound  to  Great  Britain,  312  for  Turkey,  501  for  belongs  to  the  dark  ages  of  our  civilization.  The 

Holland,  415  for  the  Hanse  Towns,  &c.  gradations  of  rank  are  observed  not  only  in  the 

The  canal  navigation  of  Russia,  so  far  as  it  places  assigned  at  these  long  tables,  but  in  the 

has  hitherto  been  carried,  has  been  exclusively  viands  placed  before  them ;  so  that,  while  the 

the  work  of  government    The  grand  object  was  guests  near  the  master  of  the  house  are  regaled 

SUPPLKMBNT.  2  B 
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00  itufgeon  and  champagne,  those  towards  the  acadeiy  of  leieDeey  planned  by  Pieler  the  Giii^ 

lower  end  partake  of  sauerkraut  and  lilack-cab-  was  founded  by  Catherine  I^  who  assicned  to  i 

bage  broth  ;  nor  can  a  guest,  without  the  viola^  a  revenue  of  £5000.    The  acadensy  or  aiii  vsi 

tion  of  all  propriety,  solicit  food  that,  does  not  founded  by  Eliaabeth,  but  eniaiged  by  Cathsriae 

belong  to  his  station.    The  slaves,  the  other  ex-  II.,  who  allowed  it  £12,000  of  anonal  ravcBM^ 

treme  of  Russian  society,  form  still  the  great  to  be  employed  in  supporting  300  pupils,  and  is 

mass  of  the  people*    In  1816  the  peasants  of  procuring  the  best  models  of  ereiy  kind.  Hit 

the  crown  amounted  to  6,353,000 ;  those  of  pri-  museum  has  many  interesting  and  peculiar  fes- 

vate  individuals  to  9,757,000;  in  all  16,110,000.  tures  derived  from  the  mineral  prodocto  of  tte 

This  ill-fated  class  is  divested  of  every  right,  empire,  particularly  a  vast  asass  of  native  ina 

political  and  personal,  scarcely  excepting  that  of  found  in  Siberia ;  fossil  remains  of  the  mamnwifc 

nfe.    The  roaster  has  full  power  of  the  scouige,  and  other  gigantic  animals;  the  dresses,  anaii 

which  is  liberally  exercised,  and  of  every  other  and  implements  of  the  rode  nations  of  Siberii 

corporal  punishment  which  does  not  produce  and  Tartanr ;  the  ornaments  found  in  the  toak» 

death  in  24  hours.    There  is?  indeed,  a  law  by  of  Altai.   The  imperial  library  ia  also  exteniivet 

which  the  master  may,  in  that  case,  be  brought  and  a  fine  cabinet  of  paintings  has  been  hmti 

to  justice ;  and  there  are  marshal's  courts,  to  bv  the  purchase  of  the  Crottt  collectioB,  thi 

'  which,  in  certain  cases,  the  slave  may  appeal ;  Houghton,  formed  by  sir  Robert  Walpolc^sad 

but  these  means  of  redress  are  practically  very  others  of  inferior  magnitude.    The  untvenitTaf 

precarious.    The  crown  has  done  everythrog  in  Petersburg  was  founded  in  1804,  by  tbeenpeisr 

Its  power  to  forward  emancipation ;  but  as  it  Alexander,  and  endowed  with  an    inoosM  sf 

never  has  ventured  upon  compulsory  statutes,  130,000  rubles.    During  the  present  year  (1S37} 

and  as  the  nobility  remain  rootedly  attached  to  an  imperial  ukaae  has  been  issued,  oidering  tht 

the  old  system,  little  impression  has  been  made  eatabliahment  of  two  central  acboob  for  ths 

on  the  great  mass  of  bondage.  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  nobles  of 

The  religion  of  Russia,  which  is  that  of  the  the  Polish  provinces  incorporated  wiA  Rums; 

Greek  church,  is  professed  with  manv  supersti-  and  also  for  the  children  of  penoos  employed 

tious  observances.     The  worship  or  images  ia  in  the  government  services  in  that  part  of  tht 

carried  to  a  great  extent,  thoogn  the  letter  of  country.    One  is  to  be  erected  at  GrodnOi  tbi 

the  scriptural  prohibition  is  sought  to  be  evaded  other  at  Kiew.    The  funds  neoeaaary  for  Ifadr 

hy  having  only  the  drapery  in  relief,  and  the  maintenance  are  to  be  raiaed  by  a  sort  of  lao^ 

face  flat  and  painted.    With  these  repreaenta*  tax,  and  where  this  is  inadequate  the  deficieo^ 

tions,  not  only  the  churches  are  filled,  but  every  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  imperial  tresssiy. 

serf  has  one  in  his  cottage,  to  which  he  pays  When  qualified,  the<«cholara  are  to  be  removai 

sundry  and  uncouth  acts  of  obeisance.   Fasts  are  to  one  of  the  universities  of  Moscow,  Karfcov, 

frequent,  long,  and  rigidly  observed ;  but  at  the  Kiew,  or  Kasan ;  and,  on  their  edooation  bei^| 

festivals  they  indemnify  themselves  by  an  excess  complete,  are  to  serve  the  governmeot  for  etg;kK 

of  eating,  which  not  unfrequently  proves  fatal,  vears.   If  they  are  Roman  Catholica,ProtestaBti^ 

The  festival  of  the  resurrection   is  the  most  Vlahometans,  or  Jews,  they  are  to  serve  ffve  of 

aplendid ;  and  next  to  it  those  on  the  two,  cer-  these  years  in  one  of  the  govemroefits  of  Grait 

tatnly  natural,  occasions,  the  breaking  of  the  ice  Russia,  and  the  remaining  three  in  tiiatia  wbid 

on  the  Neva,  and  the  first  springing  up  of  verdure  they  were  born.    Ttiose  who  are  of  the  Greek 

from  the  long  froxen  earth.     Russia  had  once  a  church  are  to  have  immediate  appointmeofei  is 

patriarch,  almost  equal  in  power  to  the  Catholic  their  native  governments.    After  the  expinlioa 

pope ;  but  Peter,  jealous  of  his  functions,  as-  of  eight  years  they  are  at  liberty  either  to  ooa- 

aumed  them  to  himself ;  and  his  successors  have  tinue  in  the  service  of  the  govenunent  or  to  fol- 

ever  since  exercised  them.    The  higher  orders  of  low  their  own  pursuits. 

clergy  are  monks,  well  endowed,  living  usually  The  Russian  habitations,  so  far  aa  relates  to 

retired  and  regular  lives,  and  often  possessed  of  the  palaces  of  ttie  nobility,  and  to  the  pabb 

considerable  learning ;  but  they  come  little  in  builoings,  which  are  all  erected  by  the  crov^ 

contact  with  the  body  of  the  nation.    Of  these  are  formed  on  the  model  of  the  rest  of  EUuops^ 

there  kre  33  bishops  and  archbishops.    The  se-  and  display  a  magniflcenoe  elsewhere  uarivsllM. 

cular  clergy  have  been  estimated  at  160,000,  and  All  the  oraers  are  miserable  in  the  estrcae^ 

their  places  of  worship  at  70,000.    There  are  calling  to  mind  the  first  rode  e«>rts  of  «a& 

4B0  monasteries,  and  156  nunneries.    The  Lu-  after  he  came  out  from  the  hollow  of  the  oak* 

therans,  estimated  at  about  2,500,000,  are  nearly  They  consist  merely  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  ail 

confined  to  Finland  and  Livonia.    The  Russian  even  formed  into  logs,  the  iotemtices  filled  vilfc 

government  professes,  and  generally  administers,  moss  and  clay,  and  the  light  usually  admitud 

an  absolute  toleration,  and  even    equslity  of  by  square  open  crannies;  thus  they  resessbte 

riffhts  among  the  different  religious  professions,  casual  piles  of  timber  rather  than  haman  dveU- 

The  introduction  of  literature  has  been  an  object  ings.    Hence  the  chronicles  use  the  expceaaioa. 

of  anxious  concern  to  the  Russian  monarchs,  cutting  a  town,  because  the  felling  of  the  tinbar 

who  have  yet  been  able  to  illuminate  only  par-  ia  the  only  arduous  part  of  the  process.^  Tht 

tially  the  night  of  ignorance  in  which  their  vast  staple  food  of  the  Russian  peaaants  conaiali  of 

empire  is  plunged.    French  literature  has  al-  black  rye  bread  and  cabbage  broth,  thickened 

ways  been  the  most  fashionable  in  the  higher  with  oatmeal,  sometimes  salted  or  froieo  ish. 

Russian  circles.    The  Russian  is  beginning  to  The  standing  drink  is  their  favourite  qua«» 

be  a  written  langua^:  there  are  said  to  be  now  made  by  pourinr  warm  water  on  rye  or  barlcy> 

8U00  works  printed  in  it,  which,  however,  is  "not  meal.     The  rich  cover  their  tables   profiisely 

very  much  more  than  the  number  annually  pub-  with  French  wines  and  the  most  delicate  diihei, 

lished  in  Germany.  among  which  sterlet  from  the  Volga,  and  real 

Tlie  public  establishments  for  science  in  Ros-  from  Archangel,  are  highly  valued.    The  pre> 

sia  are  highly  endowed  and  patronised.    The  liminary  use  of  aalt-fiah,  dieeae^  and  biaad|. 
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m  a  whet,  b  at  general  here  as  in  Scandii-  cordons  of  troope  drawn  along  their  borders. 

Mm.  Turkey  possessed,  till  lately,  some  ports  and  dis- 

RUSSIA,  Asiatic.    The  greater  |iart  of  the  tricts  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  enar 

lerrttory  beloagiiig  to  the  czars  in  Asia  consists  bled  that  power  to  carry  on  a  considerable  traific, 

of  Siberia,  of  which  the  Uralian  Mountains  form  especially  in  slaves,  and  also  to  foment  insurreo- 

the  western  boundary.     See  Sibsria..    There  is,  tionamongthe  rude  mountain  tribes.  As,  however, 

however,  a  region  of  considerable  extent  and  re-  it  has  been  obliged  by  the  late  treaty  to  cede 

BtilLable  character  which  intervenes  between  to  Russia  the  ports  of  Anapa  and  Poti«  with  the 

the  Umb  and  the  confines  of  Europe  on  the  w.,  districts  of  Guriel  and  Akhaltaisk,  it  may  be 

and  Persia  and  Turkey  on  the  8.    It  consists  of  eoosidered  as  having. entirely  lost  its  hold  of 

twoportioos,  whidi,  though  considerably  differ-  the  Caucasian  territory. 

ing.m  aspect,  must  be  combined  in  the  present  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  territory  here  de- 
article  under  the  title  of  Russia  on  thb  Caspian,  scribed  owns  the  sovereignty  of  Russia,  which 
The  former  lies  between  the  W.  shore  of  the  seeks  to  establish  around  the  Caspian  the  same 
0»pian  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  a  wide  region  despotic  system  by  which  its  other  territories  are  f 
entirely  covered  with  those  lofty  chains  to  which  governed.  Many  circumstances,  however,  render 
theaodents  applied  the  name  of  Caucasus.  Hiis  this,  in  its  full  extent,  impossible.  Provided 
great  range  of  hbh  lead  may  be  stated,  generally,  the  Caucasian  tribes  yield  a  certain  form  of  sub- 
at  about  400  miles  in  extent  from  N.  to  a.,  anid  miaaioo,  or  even  remain  peaceable,  they  suffer 
300  from  B.  to  w.  Its  greatest  breadth  and  ele-  little  disturbance  in  their  domestic  economy, 
vatioB  ampear  to  take  place  on  the  northern  which  proceeds  upon  principles  very  different 
border  of  Georgia,  where  the  Elbours  rears  from  tooae  which  prevail  among  the  servile 
its  gigantic  summit.  M.  Kupfer,  lately  sent  by  nobles  of  Russia.  The  same  proud  aristocratic 
Ihe  Russian  government,  on  the  suggestion  of  ideas,  and  the  same  value  for  the  distinctions  of 
gtneral  Diebitach,  to  measiire  its  altitwde,  deter-  birth,  reign  here  which  prevailed  in  Europe 
■ioed  it  to  be  about  16,600  English  feet,  which  during  the  feudal  ages.  The  lower  ranks,  who 
•  considerably  higher  than  Mont  Blanc.  He  till  the  ground  and  perform  all  the  menial  offices, 
was  only  able  to  approach  within  2000  feet  of  are  nearly  in  the  condition  of  serfs,  or  slaves, 
the  summit.  The  oHindarv  of  perpetual  snow  wlio,  in  many  cases,  may  be,  and  are  sold  for 
is  about  11,000  feet,  which  is  considered  higher  the  profit  of  their  masters.  The  fighting  part  dt 
than  in  any  other  chain,  except  the  Himalayah.  the  population,  again,  consists  chiefly  of  volun- 
This  eentrml  chain  of  Caucasus,  says  M.  Kupfer,  tary  and  attached  vassals,  the  companions  in 
ii  entirely  isrmed  of  porphyry,  llie  Caucasian  peace,  and  the  followers  in  war  of  the  head  of 
territory  formed,  for  a  century,  the  debateable  their  tribe.  In  the  southern  districts,  especially, 
ffonod  between  the  empires  of  Russia  and  where  the  Russians  must  court  the  natives  as 
jmia ;  and  the  greater  part  of  it,  after  having  their  allies  againatt  Persia,  they  are  obliged  to 
heea  an  undisputed,  though  somewhat  turbulent  allow  them  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  their 
nppeadage  to  the  latter,  has,  unless  in  some  national  propensities.  To  the  north,  the  vast 
nigged  mountainous  districts,  yielded  to  the  plains  on  every  side  of  AMtrachan  are  continually 
powerful  arms  of  the  European  invader.  The  traversed  by  Calmuck^,  Nogias,  Kubans,  and 
other  tract  of  Asiatic  Russui  to  the  N.  of  the  other  Tartar  tribes,  who,  though  they  may  be 
Caspian,  enclosed  between  the  Volga  and  the  brought  to  yield  an  enforced  boma|^,  could 
Ural  mountains,  is  of  a  different  character.  The  never  brook  a  daily  interference  in  their  interior 
namediate  shores,  composed  of  the  deltas  of  the  concerns.  These  are  administered  by  their 
riven  Volga  and  Ural,  and  forming  the  province  khans,  who  collect  and  transmit  such  scanty 
of  Astradian,  are  flatand  nsarshy.  Further  N.,  tribute  as  can  be  drawn  from  the  flocks  and 
the  provinoes  of  Oufa  and  Orenburg  rise  insen-  herds  of  their  humble  vassals.  Thus,  in  all  the 
sibly  into  a  mountain  elevation,  till  they  termi-  wide  regions  around  the  Caspian,  Russia  holds, 
nste  in  the  declivity  of  that  rreat  chain  whidi  indeed,  full  military  occupation  of  the  leading 
separates  Europe  from  Asia.  Here  these  regions  positions;  but  is  obliged  to  allow  to  all  the 
participate  in  the  rich  metalliferous  character  natives,  not  indeed  any  solid  or  rational  liberty, 
which  distinguishes  Ctttharinenberg  and  the  but  that  rude  and  proud  independence  which, 
ether  districts  on  the  Asiatic  side.  in  their  eyes,  is  more  precious.    It  is  only  in  the 

Th^  tribes  inhabiting  this  part  of  Asiatic  Rus-  northern  provinces  of  Oufa  and  Orenburg  tiiat 

iia  faavie  always  been  regarded  as  dwelling  on  Russia  has  been  able  to  mould  the  people  to 

<he  outer  border  of  the  civilized  world.    Thej  that  uniform  subjection  which  prevails  in  other 

attracted,   indeed,  the  notice  of  nations   with  parts  both  of  its  European  and  Asiatic  territory. 

whom  tiiey  were  in  somewhat  close  vicinity ;  l)ut  In  general,  all  these  tribes  profess  the  dogmas 

their  annals  have  never  assumed  a  regular  or  of  the  Mahometan  faith,  though  in  somewhat  a 

connected  form.    In  modern  times,  Georgia,  the  loose  manner,  free  from  the  tame  and  mecha- 

most  powerful  of  the  Caucasian  kingdoms,  has  nical  routine  which    that    religion    prescribes. 

Itsen  ftistinguisbed  by  its  contests  for  independ-  Scarcely  any  of  them  possess  among  themselves, 

ttce  with  the  Persian  empire,  and  subsequently,  or  have  imbibed  from  the  Russians,  the  smallest 

te  the  main  theatre  of  contest  between  that  tinature  of  literature.    They  are  almost  univer- 

enpire  and  the  rising  power  of  the  cxar.  Russia,  sally  addicted  to  habits  of  plunder— that  national 

rar  a  pretty  long  struggle,  has  secured  the  plunder,  on  a  neat  scale,  which  is  considered 

iriiole  western  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  all  the  rather  a  boast  than  a  disgrace,  and  which  is  ge- 

level  tracts  between  it  and  the  Black  sea.  Even  ueraily  familiar  to  rude  tribes  who  live  in  the 

the  rude  mountain  tribes  are  obliged  to  own  a  vicinity  of  more  opulent  nations.    Of  this  part 

ttttain  homage;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  acoom-  of  Asia  the  regions  of  Caucasus  present  the 

panying  tribute,  is  scanty,  and  fully  compensated  grandest  natural  features,  as  well  as  the  most 

ny  the  freqnent  plundering  excursions,  against  peculiar  and  striking  forms  of  society.     See 

^vhieh  the  Ruasuma  uith  difficulty  guara  by  Cavcasians,  vol.  ii.    In  these  mountain  valleys. 
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dwell  the  Circassians.  See  CmcAssxikNs,  vol  ii.  into  the  Kama.  It  is  smroanded  bf  a  feMlff 
On  the  opposite  or  sonthern  declivity  of  the  territory,  but  lies  itself  in  a  species  of  hollow,  iih 
Caucasus  extends  the  famous  and  once  powerful  tersected  by  nnmeious  torrents  and  ravines.  It 
king^dom  of  Georg^ia.  See  Gboroxa,  vol.  iii.  is  reported  to  have  beea  onoe  a  great  IWtsr 
Proceeding  eastward  from  Georgia  to  the  shores  capital,  and  contains,  in  fact,  maay  lemiin 
of  the  Black  Sea,  we  find  Mingrelia  and  Imi-  covered  with  Arabic  and  Cafk  inscriptioDs. 
retta;  re^j^ions  celebrated  in  antiquity  under  the  RUST,  tn.  W.  of  Hungary;  31  m.  88W.  of  Vi- 
name  of  Colchos.  Bordering  on  Imiretta,  south  enna.  Pop.  1100.  The  environs  produce  a  dfr> 
of  the  Phasis,  is  Guriel,  a  country  naturally  as  Ucate  wine,  which  is  made  with  great  csre,  sad 
rich  as  Mingrelia,  but  still  more  desolated  by  is  esteemed  little  inferior  to  Tokay. 
Turkish  inroads,  and  now  reduced  almost  to  a  RUST,  tn.w.  of  Germany,  grand  duchy  Badcs; 
desert,  being  estimated  to  contain  not  more  than  20  m.  NNW.  of.  Prey  burg.  Pop.  1500. 
6000  families.  By  the  last  treaty,  however,  it  RUSWARP,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Whitbf, 
has  been  ceded  to  Russia,  whence  a  material  lib.  Whitby  Strand,  co.  YoriK,  N.  riding.  Acici« 
improvement  in  its  condition  is  anticipated.  1550.  Real  prop.  £6390.  Pop.  1980.  Wkilfaf 
Bathoumi,  a  port  with  the  only  good  roadstead  (P.  T.  236). 

on  this  coast,  is  the  seat  of  great  trade.    All  the  RUTC HESTER,   or    RowcHBaraa,   tashp* 

nations  now  enumerated  occupy  the  declivities  or  England,  par.  Ovingham,  B.  div.  Tlnedale  vsn^ 

borders  of  Caucasus,  where  alone  any  extent  of  co.  Northumberland.  Pop.  with  par.   NewcartlS' 

culture,  wealth,  or  civilization  can  exist.    Yet  upon-Tyne  (P.  T.  274). 

its  extreme  and  most  awful  heights,  the  regions  RUTH  EN,  or  Rcdkn,  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Aram^ 

of  rocks  and  eternal  snows,  are  not  wholly  with*  berg,  prov.  Westphalia,  on  the  Monne;  2B  n. 

out  their  tenants.   Among  these,  the  most  known  sw.  of  Paderborn.    Pop.  1600. 

and  formidable  are  the  Ossetes  and  the  Lesghis.  RUTHERFORD,  co.  N.  America,  U.S., Ten* 

The  former  occupy  the  mighty  northern  heights  nessee ;  bounded  by  Bedford  8.,  Willtamson  9W^ 

behind  Circassia,  and  either  hold  or  border  upon  Davidson   NW.,  Wilson  KB.,   and   Warreo  B. 

all  the  routes  leading  thence  to  Georgia  and  the  Length,  30  m. ;  width,  22  m.  Chief  tn.  Motficei* 

southern  Caucasus.    Of  this  position  they  avail  borough.     Pop.  26.133. 

themselves,  either  to  plunder  the  passing  tra-  RUTHERFORD,  ancient  par.  Scotland,  diiL 

veller,  or   to    levy  a   composition   upon   him.  Melros,  now  comprehended  m  par.  of  MaitoB, 

They  block  up  the  defiles,  or  roll  down  huge  ah.  Roxburgh.    Pop.  with  Maxton. 

stones  as  he  proceeds  along  the  nariow  paths  RUTLAND,  Island,  Ireland,  par.  Ttmfk- 

cut  in  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  cliffs.  They  croan,  bar.  Boylagh,  co.  Donegal,  pfov.  Ulsler. 

have  not  a  villa^  that  contains  a  hundred  inha-  Pop.  with  par.     Dublin,  196  m. 

biUnts,  and  their  abodes  are  like  little  castles;  RUTN AG HERRY, fortress  HiBdoostaD,pior. 

vet,  on  an  emer^ncy,  they  can  muster  10,000  Bejapoor,  situated  on  a  neck  of  land,  130  & 

horse.  The  Russians  have  beaten  them,  without  8bB.  from  Bombay.  Lat.  17. 2.  N.  Long.  73. 2S.I. 

being  able  to  reduce  them,  but  they  have  been  Hemp  and  coffee,  both  of  good  qualitaei,  are 

forc^  to  render  up  a  number  of  their  chiefs,  raised  in  the  neighbourhood, 

who  are  kept  as  hostages  at  Mozdok,  and  by  RUYSBEKE,  vil.  Belgium, jprov.  Soath  Bte- 

that  pledge  alone  are  prevented  from  indulging  bant;  7  m.  aaw.  of  Brussels.    Pop.  2100. 

against  Russia  their  favourite  propensities.   The  RYACOTTA,  town  and  fortress  Hindoostsa, 

Lesghis,  who,  from  the  southern  sunMnits  of  Salem  and  Barramahal  district;  92  m.  frosiSe- 

Caucasus,  overlook  the  plains  of  Georgia,  are  a  ringapatam.  Lat  12.  28.  N.  Long.  78.  6.  B.  The 

still  more  noted  and  terrible   race.    Viewing  townis  little  better  than  a  large  village,  thial; 

from  this  awful  height  the  magnificent  harvests  peopled,  and  girt  on  all  sides  wiUi  jungle.    Tbc 

which  wave  in  the  distance  beneath,  they  are  fort  has  never  been  strong,  and   is  now  ia  a 

impelled  to  a  perpetual-  career  of  robbery,  and  ruinous  condition.    The  first  line  of  fortifictlioi 

have  become  the  terror  and  scourge  of  all  the  on  the  rock  above  is  within  260  feet  of  the  sann 

surrounding  territories.  mit.    On  a  platform  a  little  way  above  the  fint 

Between  the  grand  divisions  now  enumerated,  line  of  works  are  the   barracka,    ma^;aiiiiei» 

there  are  various  little  tribes,  and    septs    of  ordnance  sheds,  and  other  principal  buildings; 

greater  ones,  scattered  through  all  the  corners  the  fla^-staff'  is  planted  on  the  nighest  pMk. 

of  this  mountainous  region,  of  whose  habits  and  There  is  a  small  cave  temple  esoavated  ia  the 

customs  verv  little  is  known.    We  have  still  to  southern  precipitous  face  of  the  Ryacolta  rook, 

notice,  at  the  head  of  the  Caspian,  Astrachan  at  a  great  height  from  its  base,  and  of  very  difi- 

and  its  district,  formerly  constituting  a  govern-  cult  access. 

ment  by  itself,  but  now  united  to  Caucasus,  of  RYBENSK,  tn.  European  Ruasia,   on  the 

which  the  city  of  Astrachan  forms  the  capital.  Wolga ;  56  m.  NW.  of  Jaroslav.     Pop.  2iOO.    It 

See  Astrachan,  vol.  i.    To  the  north  or  As-  has  a  considerable  manufactoiy  of  linen, 

trachan  is  the  large  government  of  Orenburg,  RYDE.     See  Ridb,  vol.  iv. 

which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  link  between  Eu-  RYEGHUR,  tn.  and  pergunnah,  Hindoostaa, 

ropean   and   Asiatic   Russia.    See   Orbnbdho,  prov.  Gundwana.  usually  dependent  on  the  pna> 

vol.  iv.    The  country  is  capable  of  every  kini  of  cipality  of  Sumbhulpoor,  and  distant  about  50 

culture,  but  is  chiefly  covered  with  rich  pastures,  m.  NW.  from  the  city  of  that  name.    In  the 

A  line  of  military  posts  here  secures  the  empire  alluvial  soil,  and  in  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  geU, 

from  the  inroad  of  these  rude  tribes.    Though  and  sometimes  diamonds,  are  found.    Theteni- 

Orenburg,  however,  be  the  most  important  city  tory  in  general  is  also  abundantly  watered  by 

of  the  district,  yet,  in  consideration  of  its  ex-  various  streams. 

posed  situation,  as  a  frontier  place,  the  seat  of  RYE- HILL,  ham.    England,    par.  Epp«ag. 

government  has  lately  been  transferr^  to  Oofa,  hund.  Harlow,  co.  Essex.    Pop.  with  Kppiiip 

situated  at  the  junction  of  the  river  of  the  same  Upland.    Epping{r,  T.  17). 

name  with  the  Belaia,  which  aftervarda  falla  RYE  HILL,  tnabp,  England,  par.  Rotbbvy* 
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w.  div.  €oqiietda]e  ward,  oo*  Noithamberland*  Boirub  (Bhairava);  80  m.  RbN.  from  Calcutta. 

Pop.  with  par.    Alnwick  (P.  T.  308).  Lat.  22.  42.  N.  Loo^.  89.  44.  i. 

RYEHiLL,  tnahp.  ED|:land,  par.  Wragby,        RYNSBURG,  or  Rhymsbuiig,  vil.  Holland, 

lover  div.  wapentake  Staincrois,  go.  York,  W.  oo  a  channel  called  Old  Rhine  \  2  m.  NW.  of 

riding.    Population  with  par.    Wakefield  (P.  t.  Leyden.    Pop.  1100. 
182).  RYPPIN,  tn.  NW.  of  Poland,  palat.  Plock; 

RYHILL,  toahp.  England,  par.  Burstwick,  32in.  BbN.ofThorn.    Pop.  1000. 
8.   div.   wapentake  Holdemeaa,  co.   York,  E.        RYSBERGEN,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Bra- 
riding.     Pop.   with   Camerton.     Hull    (P.  T.  bant ;  6  m.  sbw.  of  Breda.    Pop.  1200. 
174).  RYSSEN,  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Overyssel ;  16  m. 

RYLE,Gbbat,  toahp.  England,  par.  Whitting-  BNB.  of  Deveoter.    Pop.  1500. 
bam,  N.  div.  Coquetdale  ward,  co.  Northumber-        RYTON,  tnahp.  England,  par.  Kirkby  Mia- 

laad.    Pop.  94.    Alnwick  (P.  T.  308).  perton,  w.  div.  wapentake  Pickering  Lythe,  co. 

RYLE,  LmxE,  tnahp.  England,  par.  Whit-  York,  N.  riding.  Acrea,  1590.  Real  prop.  £2183. 

tiagham,  N.  div.  Coquetdale  ward,  co.  Northam-  Pop.  222.    New  Malton  (p.  t.  217). 
beriand.    Pop.  40.    Alnwick  (P.  T.  308).  RZECZICZ,    Roth,    or    Czbrwbna    Stara 

RYNABAD,  vil.  Hindooatan,  diat.  Jeaaore,  Rsbcsicb,  tn.  Aoatria,  B.  of  kingd.  Bohemia ;  52 

pnyv.  Bengal,  'aitoated  oo  the  w.  aide  of  the  m.  SB.  of  Prague.    Pop.  1200. 


S. 

SAALFELD,  or  Zbllwajj>,  tn.  Pruasia,  prov.  large  barn.     On  an  adjoining  hill  is  a  flag-staff 

E.  Pruaaiaf  67  m.  saw.  of  Konigaberg.    Pop*  from  which  aigoala  are  made  to  vessels  in  dis- 

1300.  treas. 

SAALFELDEN,  tn..  8W.  of  Austria,  on  the  SABRES,  tn.  sw.  of  France,  depart  Landes, 

river  Salza  ;  28  m.  88W,  of  Salzburg.  Pop.  1000.  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gaacony;  18  m.  nnb.  of 

SAALMUNSTER,  tn.  W.  of  Germany,  elect.  Tartaa.    Pop.  1800. 

Hesae-Caaael,  on  the  Kinzig;  24   m.  saw.  of  SABUGAL,  tn.  b.  of  Portugal,   prov.  Beira, 

Falda.    Pop.  1350.  near  the  Spanish  frontier;  7  m.  WNW.  of  Alfay- 

SAAR  UNION,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  depart,  atea.    Pop.  1400. 

Loafer  Rhine,  prov.  Alaace,  on  the  Saar ;  45  m.  SAC  AN  DAG  A,  river,  N.  America,  U.  S.,  New 

Ji^  of  Nancy.  LaL  48.  56.  N.  Long.  7.  5.  b.    It  York,  runs  B.  info  the   Hudaon,    in   11  ad  ley. 

oontiata  of  the  two  petty  towna  of  St.  Saarwerden  liength,  80  miles.             -* 

and  Bouquenon.    Pop.  2800.  SACATECOLUCA,  Sawtiaqo  Lucia  db,  set- 

SABA,  island,  W.  Indies;  12  m.  in  circum-  tlement,  S.  America,  rep ub.  Guatemala,  on  the 

ference.  Lat  17.  39.  M.  Long.  63.  17.  w.  Inh'a-  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Pop.  3000  Indians, 

bited  by  a  few  Dutch  families.  SACE,  tn.  NW.  of  France,  depart  La  Manche> 

SABLE  ISLAND,  island,  British N. America,  prov.  Normandy;  13  m.  SB.  of  Avranches.    Pop. 

off  the  coaat  of  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia.  1600. 

It  ia  about  85  m,  distant  from  Cape  Canaeau,  SACHEEN,  tn.  and  dist.  Hindoostan,  prov. 

its  length  being  about  50  m.  by  1^  in  width,  of  Gujerat,  granted  in  perpetuity  by  the  Peshwa 

West  end,  Lat  43. 56. 42.  n.  Long.  60. 7 1. 15.  w.  to  Siddee  Abdul  Kurreem  Khan,  in  exchange  for 

East  ead,  Lat  43.  59.  5.  N.    Long.  59.  42.  w.  the  forts  of  Gingera,  Dunda,  Rajpoor,  Causan, 

Being  little  more  than  a  congeries  of  hard  banka  and  Mudgur,  with  their  dependeuciea  situated 

of  saod,  and  lying  directly  in  the  track  of  vessels  in  the  Coucan.    The  town  of  Sacbeen  stands  in 

to  aod  from  Europe,  it  haa  been  the  scene  of  Lat.  21.  4.  N.   Long.  73.  5.  B.,  and  some  parta 

aameiouB  melancholy  shipwrecks.     A  sum  of  of  the  estate  reach  to  within  two  miles  of  Surat 

X800  ia  devoted  to  keeping  on  the  issland  a  This  territory  is    entirely    dependent   on    the 

ioperintendeot  from  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  party  Britiah  government 

of  men  with  proviaiona,  &&,  for  the  porpoae  of  SACHSA,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  in  Thu- 

afiofding 'prompt  aid  to  shipwrecked  mariners,  ringia;  26  m.  BbN.  of  Gottingen.    Pop.  1150. 

of  whatever  nation,  who  may  be  driven  on  ita  SACILE,  tu.  Austrian  Italy,  deleg.   Udina, 

iabospitable  shores.    The  aurface  of  the  island  Lombardo- Venetian  kingd.;  10  m.  B.  of  Ceneda. 

»  undulated^  mod  aa  ita  colour  is  very  similar  to  Ita  environs  are  very  pleasant,  and  the  wine  pro- 

that  of  'the  aea,  it  ia  not  easily  diatioguished  duced  in  them  ia  in  high  repute, 

ftom  it.    Throughout  ita  whole  extent  there  is  '    SACKATOO,  or  Soccatop,  tu.  Central  Africa, 

Dot  a  single  tree  or  shrub,  and  the  only  produc-  capital  of  the  Fellatah  empire  of  lloussa.    See 

lions  to  be  found  upon   it  are  a  strong  coarae  Fellatah  and  Houssa.     It  stands  on  the  top  of 

gnaiy  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  bent  a  low  hill,  near  the  junction  of  an  inconsiderable 

grass,  or  sea  matweed,  with  a  few  whortleberry  stream  with  tlie  Zirmie  river,  which  croasing  the 

•nd  cranberry  bushea.    Although  the  island  ia  district  of  Cubb6  in  a  sw.  direction,  at  the  dia- 

amere  atrip  of  aand,  it  contains  a  piece  of  water  tance  of  four  days'  journey,  enters  the  Quorra, 

18  m.  long,  and  nearly  a  mile  wide,  denominated  Lat  13.  4.  N.  Long.  6.  12.  B.    The  city  is  sur- 

Lake  Wallace,  between  which  and  the  sea  on  the  rounded  with  a  wall  about  24  feet  high,  and  a 

louth  side,  there  ia  a  narrow  ridge  or  sea  wall, of  dry  ditch.    The  wall  is  kept  in  good  repair,  and 

about  200  yarda.    About  the  centre  of  the  north  there  are  11  gates.    The  house  or  palace  of  the 

Mde  of  the  lake  ia  the  house  of  the  superintend-  sultan,  ia  surrounded  with  a  clay  wall,  about  20 

ea^  one  story  in  height  and  40  feet  in  length  by  i'eet  high,  having  two  low,  tuwcr-Uke  entrancea ; 

^  in  bccadtby  near  which  stand  the  atores  and  a  one  on  the  b.,  the  other  on  the  W.    The  eastern 
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one  10  foaided  entiieW  by  eunoehi,  tlie  harem  proeored  m  lar^  q«aolitiei  Ikooi  •  m 

being  on  that  side.    The  whole  forms  a  little  about  one  day's  jonrney  into  the  interior, 

town  of  itself;  for  within  it,  are  five  sqaaie  tow-  SAENS,  St^  tn.  N.  of  Fruioe.  depart.  L«wer 

ers,  a  sniall  mosque,  a  great  namber  of  huts.  Seine,  prov.  Normandy,  on  river  Arqoea;  20  sk 

and  a  garden.    Tne  dwellingpi  of  the  principal  NN  B.  of  Rouen.    Pop.  2400. 

inhabitants  consist  of  clusters  of  oottaiees,  and  SaGANAUM  BAY,  bay,  N.  America,  U.  % 

of  houses,  built  with  flat  roofs  in  the  Moorish  Lake  Huron,  situated  about  the  eeotie  of  the 

style,  enclosed  by  high  walls.    There  are  two  HW.  side.    Length,  20  m. 

mosques,  one  of  which,  unfinished  when  Clap-  SAGANAUM    RIVER,   river,  N.  Ameno^ 

perton  resided  there,  was  800  feet  in  length,  U.  S.,  which  runs  into  the  Saganaum  Bay.   I^ 

supported  by  wooden  pillars  plastered  with  day,  44.  0.  V.  Long.  83.  3.^.  W.    I^gth,  30  m. 

and  richly  omameuted.    Before  the  west  front  SAG  HARBOUR,  vil.  and  port,  N.  Amftim, 

of  the  sultan's  inclosnre  is  a  large  open  space,  ia  (J.  S.,  Soflfolk  co«»  New  York;  100  m.  B.  fram 

which  is  the  prison,  a  building  of  about  80  feet  New  York.     Containing  100  bouses.      It  fass 

long,  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth,  eovered  some  shipping,  employed  in  the  ilaberica.  It  km 

at  top  with  a  flat  clay  roof,  overlaid  with  boughs,  a  good  harbour. 

Inside  is  a  deep  pit,  where  those  who  have  com-  SMjtNE,  vil.  Switaerlaad,  canton  Neofcfaatel; 

mitted  the  greatest  crimes  are  ppnflned.    No  8  m.  WNW.of  NeufchateL    Pop.  1300.    It  wm 

person  is  put  in  prison  for  debt ;  only  thieves,  here  that  the  manufacture  of  clocks  and  watchm 

prisoners  of  war  (taken  singly),  such  as  spies;  was  first  introduced  into  Switserland:  it  is  rtill 

and  disobedient  slaves,  who,  on  a  complaint  to  carried  on  with  great  activity, 

the  sultan  that  they  will  not  work,  are  sent  to  SAGUEN  AY,  river,  British  N.America,  Lower 

prison.    Their  only  food  is  the  bran  or  husks  of  Canada,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  river  8t. 

millet  and  dhourra/with  water ;  but  their  friends  Lawrence.    After  a  course  of  about  100  miles  it 

are  allowed  to  give  them  food,  if  they  have  any.  fiows  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  wot 

The  prisoners  are  taken  out,  two  and  two,  every  bank,  at  the  town  and  harbour  of  Tadoame. 

day,  to  work  at  the  walls,  or  any  laborious  work  The  Saguenay  is  navigable  for  two  leagues  abovs 

which  may  occur.     The  residence  of  the  court  Chicoutimi,  but  its  width  is  more  contracted* 

having  lately  been  transferred  to  the  neighbour-  Below  Cape  St  Francis,  the  stream  ipcrsMes 

ing  town  of  Magaria,  Sackatoo  is  likely  to  expe-  in  magnitude,  and  the  banks  gradually  rise  iata 

rience  a  decline.  greater  and  bolder  altitude,  particularly  on  the 

SAC  KEY,  fortress,  Hindoostan,prov.  Bengal,  northern  shore^  .where  a  prominent  chain  of 

situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Adji  river,  at  its  mountains  is  seen  stretching  from  the  aoftb 

confluence  with  the  Bhagirathi,  and  immedi*  coast,  and  thence  bending  its  general  diredioi 

ateiy  opposite  to  the  town  of  Cutwa.    Tliis  fort  with  the  course  of  the  Saguenay.    About  five 

was  taken  by  colonel  Clive  a  few  days  before  the  miles  below  Chicoutimi,  the  river  assumes  thsl 

battle  of  Plassey.    Its  turf  ramparts  are  still  boldness  of  character  which  it  piiemts  to  lis 

tolerably  entire,  and  its  internal  parts  are  occu-  discharge  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  its  rocky  h 

pied  as  government  stores.  rising  abruptly  in  barren  hills,  thinly  dad 

SACKLETON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Hoving^  At,  spruce,  birch,  and  cypress.    The  rocks  ' 

ham,  wapentake  Bulmer,  co.  York,  N.  riding,  posing  the  hills  on  the  north  shore  are,  in  soi 

Acres,  1460.    Pop.  164.     New   Malton   (P.  T.  places,  strongly  impregnated  with  magnetic  iron 

217).  ore,  which  produces  such  aberrations  in  the 

SACKUR,  dist  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bejapoor,  compass  as  to  render  its  use  extremely  deeepliva. 

between  the  16th  and  1 7th  degrees  of  N.  latitude.  The  general  breadth  of  the  river  is  from  two  ■. 

and  named  by  the  Mahomedans  Nusseritabad.  and  a  half  to  three  miles,  but  at  ils  moath,  this 

It  contains  much  fertile  land,  imperfectly  culti-  distance  is  contracted  to  abeut  one  mile.    Ths 

vated,  and  thinly  peopled.    The  town  of  Sackur  depth  of  this  enormous  stream  is  also  atnoh- 

stands  in  Lat.  16.  36.  N.  Long.  76.  47.  B.    It  is  dinary.     At  its  discharge,  attempts  have  beea 

65  m.  Bbs.  from  the  city  of  Bejapoor.  made  to  find  the  bottom  with  500  ArthoaM  of 

SACONDAGO,  river,  N.  America,  U.  S.,  New  line,  but  without  effect  About  two  miles  hightt 

York,  rises  in  Hamilton,  flows  8B.,  and  falls  up.  it  has  been  repeatedly  soanded  from  130  l» 

into  the  Hudson  at  Jessup's  falls,  after  a  ooursa  140  fathoms ;  and  ttom  60  to  70  milca  from  tba 

of  about  ^0  m.  St.  Lawrence,  its  depth  is  found  from  50  to  61 

SACZKA,  tn.  Austria,  circle  Bicn)w,  kingd.  fathoms*    Just  withm  the  mouth  of  the  nm, 

Bohemia,  on  the  Schwanbach.    Pop.  1 100.  opposite  to  Pointe  aui  Allouettea,  is  the  harbour 

SADDLEBACK,  mountain, N. America, U.S.,  ofTadousac    See Taoocsac.    On  the  aorthecm 

in  Mfilliamstown  and  Adams  cos.,  Massachusetts,  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence^  and  at  many  planes 

The  northern  peak  is  about  2400  feet  above  the  on  the  Saguenay,  there  are  stations  for  tradisg 

valley,  and  the  southern  3000  feet  above  the  with  the  Indians,  in  peltry,  and  for  carrying  oa 

valley  and  4000  above  the  sea.   It  is  the  highest  the  whale,  seal,  porpoise,  and  salmon  fishery, 

land  in  Massachusetts.  SAGY,  tn.  B.  of  France,  depart.  Saone  aod 

SADDLE   WOOD,    tithing,    England,    par.  Loire,  prov.  Burgundy,  on  Denver  Vullere;  90 

Hawkesbury,  upper  div.  hund.  Grtmbald*s  Ash,  m.  NB.  of  Macon.    Pop.  2100. 

CO.  Gloucester.  Pop.  (with  Hillcott  and  Tresham)  SA  H AGUN,  tn.  NW.  of  Spain,  prov.  Leon,  oa 

306.    Tetbury  (P.  T  .  99).  the  river  Cea ;  50  miles  bk.  of  Leon.    Pop* 

SADREE,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Aimeer,  he-  4000. 

longing  to  the  Pcrtaubghur  raja;  56  m.  BfUB.  SAHARA,  thereat  desert  of  Northern  Africa, 

from  Odeypoor.   Lat  24.  25.  N.   Long.  74. 30.  B.  extending  from  the  15th  to  the  30th  dagrse  of 

It  is  17*^2  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  N.  latitude,  and  from  the  30th  of  B.  to  the  1^ 

SADUNG,  port  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  Lat.  of  W.  longitude.   See  vol.  iv.  The  surface  of  the 

2.  50.  N.    Long.  111.  20.  B.,  from  whence  anti*  &hara  does  not  consist  entirely  of  one  uniform 

mony  is  eiported  toSiogapoor.    It  is  said  to  be  plain  of  sand.    In  the  moat  lerel  trads  it  has 
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)M  blown  (dIo  heap9  or  liillockt,  steep  oo  one  during  the  middle  age«,  but  have  been  little 
ode,  which  remukably  increase  both  the  diearv  heard  of  in  modern  times. 
Ufect  of  the  reg;ionj  and  the  difficulties  with  The  state  of  Sidi  Heschem,  or  Ischim,  on  the 
which  the  traveller  has  to  contend.  The  most  southern  extremity  of  Morocco,  combining  por- 
dangerous  encounter  is  that  of  the  sand  wind,  tions  of  Suae  and  of  the  surrounding  desert,  is 
when  the  sand,  blown  up  by  tempests  from  an  now  the  chief  theatre  of  the  Moorish  trade  of 
eiteDaive  moving  surface,  fills  and  darkens  the  Timbuctoo.  The  most  southerly  states  enclosed 
sir,  and  threatens  to  suffocate  the  passenger,  in  the  Sahara  are  Darfur,  Kordofan,  Bergoo,  &c 
The  most  remarkable  and  important  feature  The  interior  part  of  the  desert,  between  Fezsan 
which  diversifies  the  great  African  desert,  con-  and  Central  Africa,  is  occupied  by  two  remarka- 
sifti  in  the  oases.  This  eastern  term,  which  ble  native  tribes,  the  Tibboos  and  the  Tuaricks, 
si^ifies  island,  is  very  appropriately  given  to  which  see.  In  the  western  region  of  the  desert, 
those  detadied  spots  over  which  springs,  burst  the  tribes  occupying  its  scattered  habitable  por- 
ing forth  amid  the  desert,  diffuse  some  partial  tions  appear  to  be  all  Moors  or  Arabs,  with 
Todare  and  fertility.  These,  are  embellished  wandermg,  warlike,  and  predatory  habits.  A 
lith  flowering  shrubs  of  peculiar  beauty.  On  a  splendid  booty  is  frequently  opened  to  them  by 
great  scale,  they  occur  chiefly  on  the  northern  vessels  which  suffer  shipwreck  on  the  dreary 
SDd  southern  borders,  where  the  desert  generally  and  dangerous  shores  of  the  Sahara,  and  which 
initiates  its  stern  aspect,  and  imbibes  some  are  always  plundered  with  the  most  furious ' 
portion  of  that  moisture  which  fertilises  Central  avidity :  the  only  hope  of  the  wretched  captives 
Africa  and  the  region  of  Atlas.  Although  this  is  to  be  able  to  tempt  their  masters,  by  the  pro- 
region  is  covered  more  or  less  completely  with  mise  of  a  high  ransom,  to  be  paid  at  Mo^dore. 
qosrtz  and  calcareous  sand,  yet  *here  and  there  Yet  these  dreary  regions  are  animated  by  the 
lolid  fixed  rocks  rise  through  thesandv  covering,  constant  passage  of  the  great  caravans  between 
or  even  Ibnn  tracts  of  country :  in  the  eastern  Morocco  and  Timbuctoo.  The  passage  of  these 
psrt  of  the  Sahara  the  rocks  are  principally  caravans,  and  the  formation  of  depots  of  salt, 
seooDdary,  and  chiefly  limestone,  sandstone,  have  given  to  Walet  an  importance  said  nearly 
gypsum,  and  rock-salt,  which  in  some  places  to  equal  that  of  Timbuctoo.  Aroan,  also,  in  the 
sppear  to  be  traversed  by  trap  rocks,  hiha-  very  heart  of  the  desert,  derives  from  these  two 
bitanti,  in  as  great  numbers  as  the  soil  can  sup-  trades  a  population  of  about  3000.  In  the  heart 
port,  are  found  occupying  both  the  borders,  and  of  the  desert,  between  Gadamis  and  Tiinbuctoo, 
the  interior  oases  of  this  vast  and  desolate  re-  is  the  district  of  Souat  or  Tuat,  inhabited  by  a 
gioQ.  Wandering  tribes  from  Morocco  have  mixture  of  Arabs  and  Tuericks,  in  no  respect 
oorered  with  their  herds  all  the  habitable  ^tracts  better  than  the  rest  of  the  desert  tribes.  Major 
of  the  western  desert  nearly  as  far  south  as  the  Laing  sustained  among  them  a  signal  dis- 
Niger.  aster.  • 

Almost  immediately  west  from  Egypt   and        SAHARUNPOOR,  town,  Ilindoostan,  prov. 

the  Nile  the  desert  commences,  presenting  the  Delhi,  cap.  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  90  m, 

aspect  of  a  plain  from  which  the  sea  has  re<^ed.  NbB.  from  the  city  of  Delhi.  Lat.  29. 57.  N.  I/}ng. 

It  is  covered,  as  it  were,  with  the  fragments  of  77,  32.  K.    Elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 

a  petrified  forest — large  trunks,  branches,  twigs,  1013  feet    This  is  a  large  town,  but  it  does  not 

even  pieces  of  bark,  all  converted  into  stone,  contain   a  single  remarkable  edifice.     In  the 

When  ten  days'  journey  have  been  passed  with-  neighbourhood  there  is  a  monastery  of  Bairag- 

oot  seeing  a  human  habitation,  the  traveller  gies,  situated  in  a  dense  grove  of  trees,  where  a 

descries  Ummesogeir,  a  village  perched  on   a  bost  of  monkeys  reside,  and  come  down  daily  at 

rpck,  with  120  inhabitants,  who  live  a  peaceful  a  certain  call  to  be  fed.    A  small  botanic  garden 

life  almost  secluded  from  intercourse  with  all  is  muintained  here  at  the  charge  of  government, 

human  beings.    A  day's  journey  westward  is  the  Saharunpoor  was  at  one  period  a  considerable 

larger  oasis  of  Siwah.     see  Siwab,  vol.  iv.    Au-  military  station  and  fortress,  but  the  fort  b  now 

gila,  the  A^laof  Herodotus,  a  few  days'  journey  converted  into  a  gaol. 

westward,  is  a  dirty,  ill  built  place,  about  a        SAHDREE,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Ajmeer, 

mile  in  circuit.    There  are  some  more  fertile  division  of  Mewar.  Lat.  24.28.  N.  Long.  74. 30.  b. 

spots  in  its  vicinity ;  the  country  abounds  in  Elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  1782  feet, 
dates,  and    the    inhabitants   have  established        SAIGHTON,    or    Saughton-on-thb-Hill, 

some  active  commercial  relations  with  interior  tnshp.  England,  par.  St.  Oswald,  bund.  Broxton, 

Africa.     Further  to  the  westward  is  a  most  oo.  palat.  of  Chester.    Acres,  1810.    Real  prop, 

gloomy,  rocky  region,  called  the  Black  Harutsh,  £2461.     Pop.  303.     Chester  (P.  T.  183).' 
asucoession  of  narrow  defiles,  enclosed  by  rugged        SAIGNON,  tn.  8.  of  France,  deoart.  Vauduse, 

steeps,  and  obstructed  by  loose  stones.    West  of  prov.  Comtat  Venaisin  and  Comtat  d' Avignon ; 

it  is  the  White  Harutsh,  a  long  range  of  lime-  32  m.  B.  of  Avignon,    Pop.  lUOO. 
stone  rocks^  which  appear  as  if  glazed,  and        SAIHUR,  or  Sh£hr,  tn.  and  strong  fortress, 

abound    in    shells    and    marine    petrifactions.  Hindoostao,  prov.  Agra,  about  68  miles  distance 

Pezian,  which  opens  at  the  end  of  the  moun-  from  the  city  of  Jeypoor.  The  fort  is  of  masonry, 

tein  region  of  Harutsh,  is  a  very  large  oasis,  and  presents  a  lofty  and  striking  group  of  cas- 

about  3000  miles  long  and  300  broad.    See  tellated  buildings,  covering  the  entire  ridge  of 

Vnzut,  vol.   iv.    Gadamis,  or  Ghadamis,   an  an  isolated  white  rock  rising  from  the  midst  of 

oasis  to  the  west  of  Fezzan,  derives  importance  an  extensive  plain.   Every  accessible  point  below 

frwn  the  paasage  of  the  caravans  from  Tripoli  is  protected  by  outworks,  and  the  town  contains 

and  Tunis  4d  Timbuctoo,  though  these  are  not  some  good  houses,  and  a  considerable  popula- 

90  considerable  as  those  from  Fezzan  and  Mo-  tion.    It  is  encircled  by  a  strong  mud  wall  and 

iDcco.    Tafilet,  Darah,  and  Sigtlmessa,  to  the  wet  ditch,  and  is  covered  on  one  side  by  a  jeel 

loath  of  the  Atlas,  and  loosely  appended  to  the  or  shallow  lake.    This  is  one  of  the  few  places 
empire  of  Morocco,  enjoyed  a  great  celebrity    in  the  Jeypoor  territory  which  always  resisted 
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the  attempt!  of  Ameer  Khan  daring  his  tempo-  ST.  FRANCIS,  river,  North  America,  LdMr 

rary  occupation  of  the  country.  Canada  and  Vermont,  nses  m  the  latter,  in  Or- 

SAlLLANS,tn.  8\v«  of  France,  depart.  Drome,  leans  and  Essex  cos.    Its  main  sources  are  the 

Erov.  Dauphiny,  on  the  ^Riouset ;  9  m.  SW.  of  confluents  of  Lake  Memphremagog  and  Lake 

>ie.    Pop.  1500.     It  has'  manufactures  of  silk  St.  Francis ;  the  latter  in  the  recesses  of  Back- 

and  cotton.  ingham  co..  Lower  Canada.  Below  the  juoctios 

SA1IX)0R,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  of  Aurunga-  of  its  two  great  branches,  the  united  stiesai 

had ;  35  m.  NNB.  from  the  city  ^of  that  name,  flows  NNW.  into  St  Lawrence  river,  at  the  head 

Lat.  20.  18.  N.    Long.  75.  52.  B.    It  is  now  a  of  Lake  St.  Peter. 

miserable  assemblage  of  mud  huts,  mostly  gone  ST.  FRANCISVILLE,  tn.  and  cap.  N.  Aae- 

to  ruin,  but  the  large  open  space  within  ito  mud  rica,  U.  S.,  New  Feliciana  par.,  Lonuiana,  os  I. 

walls  indicates  a  former  state  of  greater  impor-  bank  of  the  Mississippi^  about  90  nm  above 

tance.  Baton  Rouge. 

SAINS,  vil.  NB.  of  France,  depart.  Aisne,  ST.  HELENA,  par. N.America,  U.S., Loais- 

prov.  Isle  de  France ;  7  m.  w.  of  Vervins.    Pop.  iana,  bounded  by  Lakes  Ponchartrain  and  Mas- 

ilOO.    It  has  considerable  iron-works.  repas,  and  Amite  river  8B.,  Baton  Rouge  aad 

ST.  ANDREW,  par.  North  America,  U.  S.,  New  Feliciana  w.,  Mississippi  N ,  and  Wasfaias^ 

Charleston  dist.  S.  Caroliija.     It  is  watered  by  ton  and  St  Tamany  B.    Length,  46  m. ;  width, 

the  river  Ashley,  and  lies  just  above  Charleston.  28  m.    Chief  tn.  St  Helena.    Pop.  4027. 

Pop.  3727.  ST.  J.AMES  (Cape  of).   This  cape  forms  the 

ST.   ANN^  or    Annixpio    Lakb,  British  N.  B.entranceof  the  river  Saigon,  in  Cochin Chiaa. 

America,  Canada.     It  empties  itself  into  James  Lat.  10.  23.  N.   Long.  106.  48.  B.    It  is  ^  a- 

bay    through  Albany    river.     Lat  49.    30.  N.  tremity  of  a  ridge  of  hills  about  300  fett  high, 

Long.  88.  15.  w.  which  form  a  promontory  on  the  left  side  of  the 

ST.  ANN'S,  tn.  British  N.America,  U.S.,  New  mouth  of  the  Saigon  river,  the  opposite  side 

Brunswick,  on  St.  John's  river ;  3  m.  8.  of  Frede-  beine  alluvial  sand, 

ricktown.   Lat  46.  2.  N.   Long.  66.  46.  W.  ST.  MATTHEWS  ISLES,  a  cluster  of  wy 

ST.  AUGUSTINE'S  RIVER,  riv.  British  N.  small  islands,  situated  about  25  leagues  B.  fnai 

America,  Labrador,  which  runs  into  the  Gulf  of  the  island  of  Bootan,  between   t£e  flflh  and 

St  Lawrence.  Lat.  57.  15.  N.     Long.  59.  59.  w.  sixth  degrees  of  8.  latitude,  and  the  124th  and 

ST.  BARBE'S   ISLAND,  a  small  island  in  125th  degrees  of  B.  longitude. 

the  Eastern  seas,  situated  under  the  equinoctial  ST.  PATRICK  AND  ST.  GEORGE,  two  of 

line.  Long.  107.  40.  B.    In  making  this  island  the  united  peaks  in  Northern  Hindoostan,  sito> 

from  the  north-west,  it  looks  like  two  islands,  ated  jit  the  head  of  the  Bhagirathi  or  Troe 

the  extremes  being  higher  than  the  centre.  It  is  Ganges.   Lat  32.  62.  K.    Long.  79.  7-  B.   The 

about  three  leagues  in  circumference.    There  is  flrst  is  22,798  feet;  the  last,  22,654  feet  above 

anchorage  where  wood  and  water  may  be  had  the  level  of  the  sea. 

on  the  SB.  side,  and  25  fathoms  water.  ST.  PEDRO,  a  small  but  handsome  tova. 

ST.  BERNARDING    (Straits  op).    These  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bejapoor,   stretching  aloag 

straits  separate  the  islands  of  Luzon  and  Samar  the  shores  under  a  rocky  promontory,  2  m.  W. 

in  the  Philippines,  and  have  a  small  island  in  from  Old  Goa,  with  which  it  is  nearly  joined  by 

the  centre  of  the  same  name.     The  whole  are  a  straggling  line  of  villas  and  religious  edifices* 

much   infested   by  the  piratical  prows,  which  Saint  Pedro  is  the  residence  of  the  archbisliop 

plunder  and  enslave  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-  of  Goa,  and  of  several  of  the  public  functioe- 

coast  aries.- 

ST.  CATHERINE'S  SOUND,  bay,  N.  Ame-  ST.  PETER'S,  par.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Beaa- 

rica,  U.  S.,  in  the  Atlantic,  on   the  coast  of  fort   district,  S.  Carolina,  on    the  SavaoDsb. 

Georgia,  between  the  islands  of  St.  Catherine  Pop.  3834.— <$/.  Ptier^t,    river,    which    rises  a 

and  Ossabaw.  Lat.  31.  38.  N.  considerable  way  to  the  NW.,  and  after  a  88. 

ST.  CHARLES,  tn.  and  cap.  N.  America,  course  of  400  or  500  m.  joins  the  Mississippi 

U.  S.,  St.  Charles  co.,  Missouri,  on  the  Missouri  about  12  m.  below  St  Anthony's   Falls,    l^t 

river ;  21  m.  from  its  mouth.  44.  40.  N.    At  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi 

ST.  CLAIR,  river,  N.  America,  which  runs  8.  it  is  about  100  yards  broad.    It  has  a  grait 

from  Lake  Huron  to  Lake  St.  Clair.    It  is  40  m.  depth  of  water,  and  in  some  places  runs  very 

in  length,  and  nearly  1  m.  wide.  briskly.    About  50  m.  from  its  mouth  are  sqom 

ST.  CLAIR,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Columbia  rapidii,  and  much  higher  up  are  manv  otben. 

CO.,  Ohio.    Pop.  1814.  ST.  REGIS,   river,  N.  America,  U.  S.,  New 

ST.  CLAIRSVILLE,  tn.  and  cap.  N.  America,  York,  which  runs  into  the  St  Lawrence,  at  tbe 

U.  S.,  Belmont  co.,  Ohio;  7  m.  from  the  Ohio,  town  of  St  Regis,  in  Canada.     Leneth,  80  m. 

Pop.   789.     It   contains    a    court-house,    gaol,  ST.  TAMANY,  par.  N.  America,  U.S.,  Loui*- 

market-house,bank,two  printing-offices,  and  four  iana,  bounded  by  JPearl  river  B.,  Lake  Bor]^* 

or  five  places  of  public  Worship,  for  Presbyteriaus,  the  Rigolets,  and  Lake  Ponchartrain  8.,  ibe  nver 

Friends,  and   Methodists. — St,  Clairtvil/e,  vil.  St   Helena  W.,    and    par.  of   Washington   Tf* 

St.  Clair  CO.,  Alabama,  on  Canoe  Creek,  of  Coosa  Length,  50  m.;  mean  width,  20  m.    Chief  ta. 

river;  about  65  oi.  88B.  from  Huntsville.  Covington.    Pop.  2864, 

ST.  CROIX,  river,   North  America,    which  ST.  THOMAS,  island.  West  Indies,  one  ef 

divides  Maine  from  New  Brunswick,  and  flows  the  Virgin  Islands,  with  a  harbour,  town,  asd 

into  Passamaquoddy  buy.     It  is  navigable  for  fort;  15  m.  in  circumference,  and  belongs  to  the 

ships  25  mileii.  Danes.  Lat.  18.  21.  N.  Long.  64.  51.  w. 

ST.  FRANCIS,  river.  North  America,  U.  S.,  ST.  THOMAS'S  MOUNT,  the  site  of  an  ei- 

which  runs  into  the  Mississippi,  107  m.  above  tensive  cantonment  in  the  Carnatic,  the  bead- 

the  Arkansas.   Lat.  34.  45.  N.     It  is  navigable  quatters  of  the  Madras  artillery ;  8  m.  88W*.  fRua 

upwards  of  20U  miles.  Madras.    The  whole  hill  belongs  to  the  Porta- 
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gWK  eodetiastical  establMhroent  of  St  Thomt,  ihore,  which  makes  it  desirable  for  ships,  when 

and  at  its  base  is  a  group  of  Christian  tomb-  at  this  anchorage,  to  be  well  covered  under  the 

stones,  with  inscriptions,  some  of  so  old  a  date  land  to  the  westward.    In  Hootge's  Bay  vessels 

as  1680.  can  anchor  in  three  to  seven  fathoms  close  in, 

SAINTES,  three  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  W.  and  are  perfectly  safe  at  all  seasons.    It  is  to  be 

Indies,  between  Goadaloupe  and  Dominica.  regretted  that  fresh  water  is  not  to  be  had  along 

SAISSAC,  vil.  8.  of  France,  depart  A.ude;  this  shore  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  supply  of 

prov.  Languedoc,  on  the  Bemasson ;  12  m.  NW.  ships.    After  passing  Neeuwen  and   Schaapen 

of  Carcassonne.    Pop.  1600.                 *  Islands,  that  part  of  the  bay  opens  which  is  com- 

SAL,  or  8AI.A,  tn.  Sweden,  gov.  Westerns ;  32  monly  called  the  river,  and  which  eitends  about 

m.  w.  of  UpsaL  Lat  59.  55.  N.  Long.  16.  32.  B.  7  m.  in  a  8R.  direction,  to  a  place  called  Geel- 

Pop.  2100.    There  is  a  silver  mine  in  the  neigh-  beck,  where  there  are  salt-pans,  and  good  salt 

bourhood,  first  wrought  in  1168.    It  produced  may  be  procured  at  a  reasonable  price.    The 

during  the  14th  century  an  annual  amount  of  sand-banks  and  the  narrowness  of  the  chan- 

£6000 ;  at  present  the  produce  is  only  £4000  a-  nel  make  the  navigation  of  this  part  of  the  bay 

year,  and  barely  defrays  the  expense  of  working,  difficult,  excepting  for  boats,  the  depth  of  water 

SALA,   to.    Italy,    prov.    Principato   Citra,  io  the  main  channel  to  the  head  of  the  bay 

kingd.  Naples;  18  m.  N.  of  Policastro.    Pop.  being  from  four  to  two  fathoms.     The  present 

5500.  station  of  the  government  resident  is  on  the 

SALA  Dl  GIOI,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Principato  eastern  shore  of  this  part  of  the  bay,  where  it 

Citra,  kingd.  Naples ;  24  m.  WbN.  of  Policastro.  derives  its  name  Ooetwal,  and  is  about  1^  m. 

Pop.  1400.  from  Schaapen  Islands.    It  was  formerly  sop- 

SALAHIAH,  fortress  on  the  eastern  frontier  posed  that  fresh  water  was  not  to  be  found  on 

of  Egypt,  forming  the  key  of  the  route  from  that  the  coasts  of  this  bay,  but  recent  observations 

country  into  Syria.    It  was  built  by  Saladin.  contradict  this  statement    The  springs  of  water 

Pop.  6000.  vary  in  colour  and  quantity ;    some,    running 

qALAIGNAC,  tn.  sw.  of  France,  depart  Dor-  through  beds  of  iron-stone,  are  dark-coloured  ; 

dogne,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony;  32  m.  8B.  allaredrinkable  and  good,  and  could  be[oollected 

of  Perigneux.     Pop.  2100.  in  a  very  considerable  quantity  in  reservoirs, 

SALANCHE,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Faucigny,  kingd.  And,  at    little  expense,  made   convenient   for 

Sardinia,  duchy  Savoy,  on  the  Ame;  28  m.  8B.  watering  ships,  whicht  at  present,  is  a  laborious 

of  Geneva.    Pop.  1400.    Near  thb  is  the  cataract  operation, 

of  Pisse-vache.  SALD A  N  N  A ,  tn .  "srw,  of  Spain,  prov.  Leon,  on 

SALASSA,  tn.  NW.  of  Italy,  prov  Ivrea,  kingd.  nv.  Carrion ;  46  m.  b.  of  Leon.  Pop.  4000.  Flax 

Piedmont  and  Sardinia,  between  the  Oreo  and  is  raised  in  large  quantities  in  the  environs. 

Vana.    Pop.  1200.  SALE,  tnshp.  England,   par.  Ashton-upon- 

SALA WATTY  ISLE,  island.  South   Pacific,  Mersey,  B.div.  bund.  Bucklow,oo.  pal.  Chester, 

oae  of  the  Papuan  or  Oriental  negro  isles,  situ-  Acres,  2060.    Real    prop.  £4546.    Pop.  1104. 

aied  about  the  131st  degree  of  B.  longitude,  and  Stoekport  (P.  T.  176). 

Kparated  from  the  great  island  of  Papua  by  a  SALEM,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S.,  Rocking- 

narrow  strait;  length,  30  m.  by  25  the  average  ham  co.,  New  Hampshire;    33  m.  N.  from 

breadth.    This  island  produces  a  great  deal  of  Boston.    Pop.  1310.     Here  is  a  woollen  mann- 

sago  of  an  excellent  quality.  factory. — 5a/<*m,  tn.  Jefferson  ca,  Ohio.     Pop. 

SALBRIS,  tn.  France,  depart.  Loir  and  Cher,  I960. — So/rm,   tn.   Ashtabula  oo.,  Ohio.    Pop. 

prov. Orleannais,  on  the  river  Saudre ;  12  m.  NB.  1660.     Here  are  iron-works. — Sa/em,  tn.  and 

of  Romorantiu.    Pop.  1300.  cap.  Washington  co.,  Indiana;  24  m.  NW.  from 

SALCITO,    tn.    Italy,    prov.  Molise,    N.  of  Jeffersonville.  —  Saiem,  vil.    New   Haven  co., 

kiagd.  of  Naples.    Pop.  2000.  Connecticut  in  Waterburv.    It  stands  on  the  B. 

SALDAN  ha  BAY,  bay,  Atlantic,  on  the  south-  bank  of  Naneatuck,  or  Waterbury  river,  on  the 

CTDooastof  Africa,  to  the  northward  of  the  Cape  turnpike  road  from  New/Haven  to  Litchfield, 

of  Good  Hope.    It  forms  the  most  secure  and  SALEM  CREEK,  N.America,  U.S.,  Salem  co., 

ciooTenient  harbour  in  Southern  Africa,  and  is  New  Jersey,  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  oo.,  and 

capable  of  containing  several  large  fleets.     Lat  flowing  nearly  w.  passes  Salem,  and  falls  into 

38. 8. 8.    Long.  17.  55.  B.    Tlie  distance  from  Delaware  Bay.    It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  50^ 

the  bead  of  the  bay  to  the  SB.  to  Hootge^s  Bay  tons  to  Salem. 

is  almost  25  miles.  On  the  8W.  side  of  the  en-  SALEM,  Naw^  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Franklin 
trance  is  a  small  island,  having  a  hill  in  its  co.,  Massachusetts ;  18  m.  bsb.  from  Greenfield* 
centre  forming  two  small  peaks,  called  Dassen  Pop.  1889.  Here  is  a  respectable  academy. 
Ulaod;  opposite  to  which,  on  the  northern  SALEM,  North,  tn.  North  America,  u.  S., 
•hore,  is  Madagas  Island,  on  which  is  a  flag-  Westehester  oo..  New  York ;  53  m.  NNB.  from 
staff,  erected  by  persons  frequenting  the  island  New  York.  Pop.  1276.  Here  is  an  academy. 
^  ^Sg>9  to  denote  where  it  is  safe  to  land.  After  SALEMI,  tn.  island  Sicily,  on  the  great 
passing  these  islands,  in  the  centre  of  the  en-  road  6.  from  Caatello  Mare;  38  m.  sw.  of  Pa- 
trance  is  Marcos  Island,  by  which  it  is  divided  lermo.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ioto  two  channels,  by  either  of  which  the  bay  may  ancient  Halicia.  Pop.  8000. 
be  safely  entered.  Round  the  promontory,  to  SALENGORE,  pe^y  state  India  beyond  the 
the  8.  of  Marcus  Isle,  are  two  small  bays;  the  Ganges,  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  extending  along 
first,  Salamandre,  the  next,  Charonante  Bay;  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  governed  by  a  Mo- 
in  either  of  which  there  is  a  good  anchorage  in  hammed  an  chief,  in  1822,  named  Sultan  1  bra- 
three  to  seven  fathoms,  between  Neeuwen  and  himi  bearing  the  Hindoo  title  of  raja.  Colong, 
Schaapen  Islands  to  the  8B.  During  gales  of  or  Kalang,  is  a  new  settlement,  at  which  the  raja 
wind  from  the  westward,  a  very  heavy  sea  falls  resided  on  account  of  the  greater  facility  of  pro- 
iato  the  bey,  and  breaks  far  out  from  its  eastern  curing  tin,  the  staple  commodity  from  the  inte** 
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rior.    In  laSS,  the  town  of  flhikngora  did  ifot  6  Bb  frQin  the  flm^  and  4  or  5  feH 

ooflteiD  BOTO  Uiaa  400  mbftbitMto.  iiicbet  thick. 

SALERNES,  tn.  81.  of  France,  defwt  Var,  SALKELD,  Lhtlb,  tnahp.   Engtand,  par. 

prov*  Provence,  on  the  Braqueteno ;    10  m.  W*  Haddiogbam,  Leath  ward,  co.  Cumberland.  Red 

of  Draguig^nan.  Pop.  2300.  Lat.  43.35.  M.  Long.  prop.  £i  138.    Pop.  105.    Penrith  (p.  t.  1H3). 

6. 10.  B.  SALLE.  L4,  tn.  e.  of  France,  depart  Gaid, 

SALERS,  tn.  a.  of  France,  depart  Caotal,  prov.  Languedoc ;  6  m.  HW.  of  St.  Hippoljte. 

prov.Aovergne;  9ni.aB.of  Maariac  Pop.  1200.  Pop.  2000.     It  haa  mannfacturea  of  wooUea 

SALES,  tn.  a.  of  France,  depart.  Ande,  proT«  cloth  and  leather. 

Languedoc;  9 in.y.ofCaatelnaudary.  Pop.l000.  SALLES-CURAN,  tn.  a.  of  France,  depot 

SALFOKD,  or  TA.LP0iu>,tn8bp.  Great  Britain,  Aveyron.  prov.  Gnjeone  and  Gaaooay;    14  b. 

nnited  with  Kinnctton,  liberty  oi  the  borough  of  SE.  of  Rhodes.    Pop.  1200. 

Radnor,  oo.  Radnor,  S.  Wales.    Pop.  with  par.  SALLINS,  or  Sallans,  Wl.  Irdand,  partly  n 

New  Radnor  (P.  T.  159).  Bowdensfeown  par.  and  partly  that  of  Osbentovs, 

'    SALIANAH,  territory,  Northern  Hindoostan,  co.t  Kildare,  prov.  Leinster.      Pop.  VMi  p«. 

named  also  Kbasant,  adjoining  the    king   of  Naas(P.  t.  19). 

Oode^a  dominions.    The  town  ofaa)ianah  stands  SALM,  Ou>,  tn.  PruMia,  prov.  Lower  Rhoe; 

on  a  high  hill,  wheie  the  chief  has  a  brick  house,  12  m.  nnb.  of  Spa.    Pop.  2500.    It  was  the 

surrounded  by  mud-waUed  huts ;  121  m.  NbW.  chief  plsce  of  the  lower  county  of  Salm. 

fromLucknow.    Long.  81.  5.  B.     l^at.  28. 37.  N.  SALONICA,   city    and    seaport,    Enropeaa 

The  inhabitants  are  6ve-eighthsKhasiyas,  or  bas-  Turkey.     See  vol.  iv.     The  Lat  and  Losg. 

tards  of  varioos  kinds;  one-eighth  pure  Brah-  (erroneously  stated  in  vol.  iv.)  are  as  fotlovi. 

Diins ;  one-suLteentb  bastard  Biahmins ;  and  the  Lat.  40. 38.  N.     Long.  22.  57.  b.     The  tradeof 

remainin^^   three-sixteenths  consist  of   varioua  this  city  is  rapidly  increasing.     There   ia  aot 

imjpure  tribes  properly  any  harbour,  but  there  is  eicellent  sa- 

SALICETTO,  tn.  NW.  of  Italy,  kingd.  Pied-  choragein  Uie  roads  opposite  to  the  town.    The 

mont  and  Sardinia ;  16  m.  B.  of  Mondovi.    Pop.  access  to  them  is  by  no  means  difficult.   Duriag 

3000,  the  late  war,  when  the  anti-commercial  sysleni 

SALIGNAC,  tn.  aw.  of  Franooi  depart.  Dor-  of  Napoleon  was  at  its  height,  Salontca  becaise 

dogne,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony ;  8  m.  nb.  a  great  dep6t  for  British  goods,  whence  they 

of  Sarlat    Pop.  1200.  were  conveyed  to  Germany,  .Rusia,  and  other 

SALINE,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S.,  Colombia  parts  of  Europe.     At  all  ;times,  however,  Salo- 

co.,  .Ohio ;  so  called  on.  account  of  salt-springs  nica  has  a  considerable  trade.  Tlie  exports  pria- 

found    within  its   limits,  along  the  banks  of  cipally  consist  of  wheat,  barley,  Indian  com, 

Yellow  creek.    Pop.  666.-^a/iiw,  riv., Arkansas,  timber,  raw  cotton,  wool,  raw  silk,  wax,  sad 

rises  about  20  m.  nb.  from  the  warm  springs  of  tobacco.     The   exports    of   wool    are  sa«d  Is 

Ouachitta,  and,  flowing  nearly  a.,  falls  into  Qua-  amount  to  about  1,000,000  lbs.    The  import* 

chitta  in  Lat  33.|  40.  N. — StUinff  riv.  Illinois,  are  sugar,  coffee,  dye-woods,  indigo,  masiiai, 

flows  into  the  Ohio  26  m.  below,  the  Wabash,  printed  csliooes,  iron,  lead,  tin,  watchea,  te 

It  is  navigable  for  boats  30  m.'   The  United  In  1831,  there  arrived  at  Salonica  535  vcsaela. 

Statea  have  extensive  aalt-worka  on  thia  river  SALSO,  tn.  Italy,  erand  duchy  Parma ;  16  b« 

20  m.  from  ita  mouth. — Salitu,  riv.  ^NW.  part  of  W.  of  Parma.    It  denvea  ita  name  from  ita  aalt* 

Louiaiana,  which  flowa  a.  and  unites  with  Black  worka,  the  produce  of  which  ia  oonsideimble. 

Lake  river ;  8  m.  NB.  from  Natchitochea.  There  SALT,  tnahp.  England,  par.  St.  Mary,  a.  div. 

are  aalt-worka  on  thia  river,  about  25  m.  NNB.  hund.  Pirehiil,oo.  Stafford.    Acrea,1330.    Real 

from  Natchitochea.— Ss/iifc,  vil.  at  the  United  prop.  £2303.    Pop.  (with  Enaon),533.    StaHoid 

Statea  aalt-worka,  near  Saline  river,  Gallatin  co.,  (P.  T.  141). 

lilinoia,  about  12  m.  above  ita  month.  SALTER,  extra-«ar.  liberty,  England,  par9» 

SALINES,  vil.  N.America,  U.  S.,  Miaaouri,  chial    chapelry,    Muncaater,     AUerdale    ward, 

on  w.  bank  of  Mississippi ;  4  m.  bdow  St  Geoe«  above  Darwent,  co.  Cumberland.  Pop.  not  apesi- 

vieve.    It  is  noted  for  its  salt-works.  fled.    Whitehaven  (P.  T.  294). 

SALISBURY,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S.,  Mer-  SALTERFORTIl,  tnahp.  England,  par.  Ber- 
rimack  co..  New  HampahiTe,on  the  w.  aide  of  nold^a  Wick,  B.  div.  wapentake  Staindiffe  sad 
the  Merrimack  river ;  14  m.  NNW.  from  Concord.  Ewcroaa,  co.  York,  W.  ridiftg.  Acres,  1650.  Pop* 
Pop.  1379..— SaA«6t(fy,  tn.  Herkimer  co.,  New  725.  Skipton  (P.  T.  216), 
York,  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  Pop.  1999.-«&i/iV-  SALT-MARSH,  tnahp.  England,  par.  How- 
bwyt  tn.  and  port,  Someraet  co.,  Maryland;  den, wapentake Howdeoshire,co. York, E. riding. 
15m.B8B.  from  Vienna.  It  contains  an  Episcopal  Acrea,  260.  Pop.  (with  MeCham),  191.  How- 
church,  Methodiat  chapel,  and  about  100  houaea,  deii  (P.  T.  180). 

and  haa  alao  a  tnuie  in  lumber.— ^oA'tAiirsF,  tn.  SALTNEY,  tnahp.  Great  Britain,  par.  Hs- 

and  cap.,  Rowan  oo..  North  Carolina ;  5  m.  aw.  warden,  hund.  Mold,  co.  Flint,  N.  Wales.   lV»p. 

of  Yadkin.    Pop.  800.  It  contains  a  court-houae,  172.     Hawarden  (P.  T.  195). 

gaol,  baak,  academy,  and  a  chnrch.    Itiaaflou-  SALT  RIVER,  riv.  North   Americs,  U.  S, 

riahing  town,  and  situated  in  a  very  fertile  country.  Kentucky,  which  runa  NW.  into  the  Ohio  *,  20  ». 

Near  thia  town    haa    been    diacovered    under  below  the  rapida.  It  ia  navigable  for  boati  60 n. 

ground  a  remarkable  wall  of    atone,  laid  in  SALTWICK,  tnahp.  England,  par.  StaDsior- 

cement,  plastered  on  both  sides,  from  12  to  14  ton,  w.  div.  Castle  ward,  co.  Northamberlafld* 

feet  in  height,  and  22  inchea  thick.  The  length  of  Pop.  with  par.    Morpeth  (P.  T.  288). 

what  has  been  discovered  is  about  300  feet.  SALUBN  RIVER,  river,  India  beyond  the 

The  top  of  the  wail  approaches  within  one  foot  Ganeea,  the  aource  of  which  is  unknown,  bat 

of  the  surface  of  the  ground.    When  built,  bv  whidi,  according  to  the    Bormesej  autfaoritiei^ 

whom,  and  for  what  purpose  ia  unknown*    A  paaaes  through  the  Chinese  province,  where  it  is 

aimiUff  wall  haa  been  sinoa  disoovarad,  about  named  the  Lookiang,  and  afterwards  throvf^ 
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iHmLmmmSbun  ccmuttf,    TbiM  lMf»  rifera»  laad ;  35  vk  W.  of  Bromb«g.    Pop*  1 100." Hera 

tile  Sslven,  the  Gain,  and  tlie  Attanui^  join  op*  is  a  large  dike,  a  mile  in  length,  to  cooftne  the 

ponte  to  Martaban,  where  they  Conn  a  ¥ait  ev*  iniindations  of  the  river  Nets, 

pease  of  water.    The  tide  in  all  thcee  river*  8AMRA1YOT,  vil.  India  beyond  theGangee, 

mat  np  100  m.  from  the  month,  and  to  tbie  dia-  kinsd,  Siam,  situated  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 

taoee  the  navigation  for  boali  and  small  craft  is  gulf,  about  Lat.  12.  N.  All  iunka  bound  from  Ban- 

mfe  and  easv.  koh  to  Chinaor  Cochin  China  BU  up  their  water 

8ALUTER,  riv.  N.  America,  U.  8^  Louisiana,  there,  and  then  strike  across  the  golf  dne  B* 

ia  Natchitoches  and  Ooachitta.    The  aonroe  of  The  sea-coast  here  is  rough  aod  steep, 

this  stream  is  on  the  line  between  Louisiana  8AMTER,  tn.  Pmmian  Poland ;  20  m*  NW* 

BDd  Arkansas;    it  flows  into  Ooachitta  3  m*  of  Posen.    Pop.  1300. 

below  the  mouth  of  Barthelony  river.  SAN  C  ERR E,  tn.  France,  depart.  Cher,  prov. 

SALVAIGNAG,  tn.    a.   of  FWtoce,  depart.  Berry,  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  Loire ; 

Tarn,  prov.  Langnedoci   9  m.  W.  of  Gaillac  12  m.NB.  of  Bourges.    Pop.  2500. 

Pop.  1-200.  SANCOINS,  tn.' France,  depart.  Cher,  prov. 

SALVATERRA,  tn.  B.  of  Portugal;  144  m.  Berry;   13  m.  aw.  of  Never*.    Pop.  1400. 

SKB.  of  Lisbon.    Pop.  2000.  SAND,  viU  Ciermany,  on  the  Maine,  near 

SALWJCK,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kirkham,  Zeil.     Pop.  1500,   who   maintain   themselves 

hand.  AnBounderaess,  oo.  pal.  Lancaster.  Acres,  chiefly  by  making  baskets  and  other  plaited 

9010.      Pop.  (with    Clinon)   &08*      Kirkham  wares,  of  such  neatness,  that  they  an  in  request 

(P.  T.  225).  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  Russia. 

SALZ  DER  HELDEN,  tn.  Germany,  8.  of  SAN  DA,  Islamdov^  island,  Scotland,  near  the 

Idngd.  Hanover,  onthe  Leine ;  2  m.  SB.  of  Eim-  Mull  of  Kintyre,  par.  Southend,  dist  Kintyre, 

bedu     Pop.  1000.     Here  are  prodacttve  salt-  sh.  Argyll.    Pop.  with  pn^^Smda,  I§imnd  •/, 

works.  island,  half  a  mile  from  Canna,  par.  Small  Isles, 

SALZ-DETFURT,  tn.  Geimany,  kingd.  Ha-  dist.  Mull,  sh.  Ai^gyll.    Pop.  with  par. 

DOfer;  8  m.  8SB.  of  Hildesheim.    Pop.  1000.  SAND  ALU  Lono,  tnshp.  England,  par.  uid 

Here  are  aome  salt-worka.  soke  of  Doocaster,  oo.  York,  W.  riding.    Acres, 

SALZGITTER, to. Germany, kingd.  Hanover;  2520;    Real  prop. £3918.    Pop.  (with  Wheatley) 

U  B.  X.  of  Goslar.     Pop.  1600.    Outside  of  323.    Doncaster  (P.  T.  162). 

the  walls  is  a  salt-work  called  Salsliebenthal,  be-  SANDAU,  to.  Prussia,  prov.  Saiony,  onthe 

loBging  to  Hanover  and  Brnnswick.  Elbe:  48  m.  NbB.  of  Magdeburg.    Pop.  1400. 

SALZKOTTEN,  or   Soltkott,   tn.  Prussia,  SANDEND,  fiahing  village,   Scotland,    par. 

principality  Paderbom,  prov.  Westphailia ;  8  m.  Fordyce^  sh.  Banif.    Pop.  with  par.     Portsoy 

wsw  of  Padedborn.    Pop.  1200.    Lat.  51.  40.  N.  (P.  T.  171). 

Loeg.  8.  36.  b.    It  has  a  good  salt-work.  SAN  DER  AY,  IsLAitn  or,  island,  Scotland,  one 

SALZUFLEN,  tn.  NW.  of  Germany,  ooonty  of  the  Hebrides,  par.  Barra,  sh.  Inverness.    Pop. 

lippe  Detmold ;  12  m.  MNW.  of  DetaM>ld.   Pop.  with  par. 

1300.  SANDERSLEBEN,  town,Germany,dochyor 

SALZUNGEN,   to.   Germany,  duchy    Saie-  Anhalt  Dessau,  on  th'e  Wipper ;   18  m.  SB.  of 

Mflinangen,  on  riv.  Werra ;  10  m.  NW.  of  Sdimal-  Qoedlinburg.    Pop.  1 600. 

mkleo.     Pop.  2200.     It   contains  salt-works,  SAN DERSVILLE,  tn.  and  capw  N.  America, 

which  produce  between  6000  and  7000  tons  of  U.  S.,  Washington  co.,  Georgia;  26  m.  B.  from 

mltayear.  Milledgeville.     It  contains  a  conrt-honse  and 

8am  ADET,  to.  tw,  of  France,  depart.  Landes,  gaol . 

piov.  Crayeane  and  Gascony;  9  bl  BbB.  of  St.  SAN  DER  WEIL,  tn.  Hindooatan,  province  of 

Sercr.    Pop.  1300.  Gujerat ;  36  m.  SB.  from  Surat     Lat.  21.  4.  M* 

8AMAITRAN,  vil.  Burmese  dominions,  situ-  Long.  73.  44.  B.    The  SB.  road  from  Bursa  to 

sM  within  the  district  attached  to  the  capitol.  this  place  is  a  pathway  leading  over  hills  and 

IliisiB  amart  from  whence  cotton  iseiported  to  valleys  covered  with  jungle.    The  Bheels  who 

the  China  market,  and  in  the  vicinity  saltpetre  inhabit  thb  tract  are  of  a  more  pacific  dispbsitba 

of  tn  eicellent  quality  is  manufactured ;  but  the  than  those  to  the  N.  and  a. ;  but  the  jungles  ara 

bert  price-  ia  double  that  of  the  best  quality  in  much  infested  by  tigers  and  beasts  of  prey, 

the  CalcQtta  market.    It  is  a  royal  monopoly,  SANDFORD,  tn.  and  vil.  N.  America,  U.  S., 

tDd  jealously  watched.  York  co.,  Maine ;  22  m.  N.  from  York.    Pop. 

SAMATAN,  ta.  sw.  of  France,  depart  Gers,  2327. 

piov. Gascony,  on  the  Save;  17  m.  bb.  of  Auch.  SANDFORD,  lib.  England,  par.  and  bund. 

Pop.  1600.  Sonniog^  CO.  Berks.    Acres,  3410.    Pop.  (with 

SAMBER,    to.    Hindoostan,  prov.  Ajmeer ;  Woodley)  796.    Reading  (P.  T.  38). 

51  m.  MiTB.  from  the  dty  of  Ajmeer.  Lat.  26.  SANDFORD,  tashp.  England,    par.  Preet, 

53.11.    Long.  74.  57.  b.    To  the  NB.  is  a  salt  Whitchurch  div.    bund.  Bradford    North,  co» 

hike  20  m.  long  by  1^  m.  broad,  from  whence  Salop.    Pop.  487.    Wem  (P.  T.  163). 

aotosiderable  portion  of  Upper  Hindoostan  is  SANDFORD,  toshp.  England,  par.  Waroop, 

nppUed  with  salt,  and  during  the  Mogul  go-  East  ward,  co.  Westmoreland.    Pop.  with  par. 

vemment  it  was  carried  as  far  as  Benares  and  Brooi;h  (P.  T.  261)l 

Bsbar.  SANDHOE,  toshp.  England,  par.  St.  John 

8AHBOURN,  ham.  England,  par.  Coughton,  Lee,  s.  div.  Tinedale  ward,  co.  Northumberland. 

Alooter  div.  bund.  Barlichway,  co.  Warwick.  Pop.  240.    Heibam  (P.  T.  278). 

Real  piop.  £2653.    Pop.  694.     Alcester  (P.  T.  SANDING  ISLES,  twosmall  klands,  sitoated 

lOS),  off  the  aw.  coast  of  Sumatra,  near  the  sooth* 

Samoa, ,or  Natmatobs'  I#laii]>s,  group  of  eastern  extremityof  the  Nassau  or  Pogg^ialaads, 

nlaads  in  the  South  sea.    Sec  Navioatobs.  in  which  group  they  are  sometimes  mdoded. 

SAMOCZYN^  or  Ssumacih,  to.  Pniasian  IV  They  are  both  nihAbitod,  and  their  only  imnark* 
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able  prodiiotioB  » the  long  outmeg,  which  giowa  inllaeiioe  wn  thared  by  tevenl  /onale  letoHm 

wild;  and  some  good  timber,  particiilerly  the  and  chiefs;  but  the  same  •jateoA  haibeen,oa 

kind  known  by  the  name  of  Maroaw.  the  wholei  maintained ;  and  though  one  qoeen 

SANDISFIELD,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Berk-  endeavoured  to  renew  the  festive  and  tamsltuny 

shire  co.^  Massachusetts;  20  m.  SB.  of  Lenox,  rites  of  the  ancient  superstition,  tiiechieliirefaeil 

Pop.  1655.  to  concur.    For  some  time  scarcelj  any  reli^' 

8ANOLEFORD,  priory,  England,  par.  New-  was  substituted  for  the  one  abolished ;  hot  itsei 

bury,  hund.  Faircross,  oo.  Berks.    Pop.  18.  New-  1825,  missiooaries  from  the  United  States  haie 

bury  (p.  T.  56).  made  great  efforts  for  the  inatructioa  of  ibt 

.  SANDLIN,  ham.  England,  par.  Leigh,  lower  natives,  and  have  established  an  extensive  iofla- 

div.  hund.  Pershore,  ca  Worcester.     Pop.  with  ence.    The  principal  commercial  activity  ffe> 

par.    Worcester  (P.  T.  111).  vails  at  Honorocu,  in  the  island  of  Woahoo,  ih» 

SAN  DOWN,  ham.  England^  par.  Brading,  only  place  in  these  Islands  deserving  the  UBe 

East  Medina  lib.,  Isle  of  Wigh^  co.  Southamp-  of  a  town.    It  contains  about  5000  inbabituti, 

ton.    Pop.  with  par.    Newport  (P.  T.  89).  nearly  a  hundred  of  whom  are  Anglo-Americm 

SANDUSKY,  river,  N.  America,  U.  $.,  Ohio^  and  English.    It  stands  in  Lat.  21.  18.  3.  «. 

runs  NB.  info  Sandusky  Bay.    Length,  70  miles.  Long.  158.  1.  w.    It  has  several  good  bomek 

This  river  is  navigable,  and  has  rapids,  below  The  anchorage  is  good ;  and  it  is  a  very  Csvow* 

which  there  is  a  very  valuableftshery«—SaiK/«fiy,  able  place  Uyt  rdttiag.^   Water  is  g^  tai 

to.  Huron  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  a.  shore  of  Saoduslqr  plentiful ;  and  fresh  provisions  may  genciaUj 

Bay,  3  m.  from  its  entrance ;  25  m.  Ms.  from  be  had  on  very  reasonable  terms.    Keoentlj, 

Fort  Stephenson.     Pop^  593.— Sopiiiiaihr,  Ltnoer,  however,  Mowee,  on  the  island  of  that  nans, 

tn.  and  cap.  of  Sandusky  oo.,  on  riv.  oaadusky,  haa  been  preferred  by  many  as  a  plaoe  for  rei^ 

a  few  miles  from  its  mouth;  115  m.  N.  from  ting.    In  1831  there  belonged  to  the  Sandwidi 

Columbus^— SondaMky,  Upper,  tn.  Delaware  oo.,  Islands  24  ships,  of  the  burden  of  2630  tons; 

Ohio,  on  Sandusky  river ;  40  m.  s.  from  Lower  of  these,  10  shi|w,  burden  765  tons,  woe  tiie 

Sandusky. — Sandrnkg  Bajf,  bay,  Ohio,  on  sw.  property   of  natives,   and   the  lemaiader  of 

part  of  Lake  Erie;  20  m.  I6ug  and  24  m.  broad,  foreigners  establiihed  in  the  islands. 

SANDVLIET,  town  and  fortress,  Belgium,  The  natural  aspect  of  these  islands  is  safd 

proT.  Antwerp,  on  the  Scheldt;  11  m«  NMW.  of  and  grand.    The  mountains  of  Mouna  Roasad 

Antwerp*    Pop.  1100.  Mouna  Koa,  in  the  isle  of  Woahoo,  rise  am- 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  group  of  islands  in  pletel^  to  an  aljptne   height,  and  have  thdr 

the  Pacific  ocean.    See  voL  iv*    They  are  13  in  summits  wrapt  in   perpetual  snow.     A  paitf 

number ;  but  of  the  7000  square  miles  which  from  the  Blonde  reached  nearly,  but  not  f^otek 

Hassel  estimates  the  whole  to  contain,  5000  are  to  the  summit  of  Mouna  Koa.    The  moootaia 

occupied  by  Owhyhee ;  and  the  others  are  thus  was  almost  entirely  composed  of  lava»  and  ea- 

comparatively  very  small ;  Woahoo,  Mowee,  and  hibited  numerous  traces  of  eicdoct  vokaaoa. 

Atooi,  are,  however,  not  inconsiderable.    Captain  They  reached  also,  on  the  flank  of  Mouna  Boi^ 

King,  in  1779,  estimated  the  population  of  these  the  volcano  of  Peli,  where  that  phenomesos 

islands  at  400,000  ;  but  Mr.  Ellis,  with  more  appears  more  awful  and  varied  than  in  anyothcr 

probability,  eatimates  them   at  only   130,000.  part  of  tlie  world.    These  mountains  were  all 

The  natives  are  tall  and  robust,  especially  the  very  recently  ascended  by  Captain  Sabine.   See 

chiefs,  who  here,  as  in  the  other  islaiids,  appear  Woahoo. 

like  a  superior  race  to  the  lower  orden.  As  SAN  DWICK,  par.  Scotland,  formerly  a  vicsi^ 
compared  with  the  Otaheiteans,  they  are  of  a  age,  sh.  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Pop.  with  Dan- 
dark  brown  complexion :  and  the  females  do  not  rossness.  Here  ii  a  convenient  harbour  kt 
display  the  same  softened  graces.    But  these  small  vessels. 

islanders  are  distinguished  above  all  other  in-  SANDWITH,  tnshp.  England,  par.  St.  Beei, 

habitants  of  the  South  Sea  by  diligence  and  AUerdale  ward  above  Darwent,  co.  CumberlMd, 

skill  in  the  pursuits  of  industry.    The  taro  root.  Real  prop.  i&2086.  Pop.  328.   Whitehaven  (P.T* 

on  which  they  chiefly  subsirt,  requires  a  soil  not  294). 

only  tilled  but  inundated;  the  flelds  on  which  it  SANDY,  vil.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Oode;  2ft »• 

grows,  therefore,  are  inclosed  by  stone  fences,  BSB.  from  Furruckabad.    Lat.  27. 18.  N.   Loo^ 

and  watered  by  irrigating  canals.    In  manul'ao-  79.  50.  B.    From  Lucknow  to  this  place  te 

tures,  canoe-building,  and  fishery,  these  islanders  country  appears  populous  and  well  cultivated, 

display  the  same  active  industry.    Their  general  SAN  Dx  HILLS,  vil.  Scotland,  within  the  jsrii- 

conduct  i^  open,  lionourable,  and  friendly ;  yet  diction  of  Glasgow,  sh.  Lanark.    Pop.  with  psc 

they  are  easily  kindled  to  fierce  resentment,  es-  Glasgow. 

pecially  by  anv  wrong  against  their  chieU.    The  SANDV  HOOK,  small  island,  N.  Amerios, 

people  have  been  peculiarly  distinguished  by  U.  S..  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  tnsbs. 

their  efforts  to  raise  themselves  to  the  level  of  of  Middleton;  7  m.  8.  from  f>oag  Island.   It 

European  arts  and  civilisation.    In  this  career  was  formerly  a  peninsula.     Sandy  Hook,  « 

they  were  first  led  by  Tamahama  1.,  who,  about  Point,  forms  a  capacious  harbour.    Heie  is  a 

the  year  1794,  with  the  assistance  of  Vancouver,  liffhthouse^  on  the  N.  point  of  the  Hook,  in  LsL 

and  of  Young  and  Davis,  two  English  seamen,  40.  26.  N.    Lone.  72.  x.  W. 

becan  to  form  a  small  navy.    Uis  son,  Riho-  SANDY  LAKE,  Iske,  North  America,  U. S.* 

Rihoy  in  1819  embraced  Christianity,  and  abo-  forming  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  inler- 

lished  idolatrous  worship.    Still  further  to  pro-  communication  between  Lake  Superior  and  the 

mote  the  improvement  of  the  oonntry,  he  and  Mississippi. 

his  queen  paid  a  visit  to  England,  where  they  SANDY  LAKE  RIVER,  river  of  the  N.  W. 

were  received  with  the  utmost  courtesy ;  but,  territory  of   the  United  States,  flowing  frost 

unfortunately,  both  were  seised  with  conta^oua  Sandy   Lake,  and  ^entering  j  Mississippi    river, 

fever*  and  died.    His  son  being  a  minor»  political  Lat.  47.  N« 
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'  8ANDYMOUNT,  vii.  Ireland,  half-baor.  Ra^  opening.    Outwards,  the  water  rashes  at  leaat 

dowo,  CO.  Dublin,  prov.  Leinster.    Pop*  with  six  knots,  on  an  average,  ia  the  mid  channel, 

par.    DnMin,  2  miles.    Here  are  hoi  and  cold  In  places,  and  at  times,  when  acted  apon  hf 

baths  for  the  convenience  of  invalids.  wind  or  unnsoat  floods,  it  does  not  ran  with  a 

SANDY  RIVER,  Bio,  river.  North  America,  velocity  less  than  seven  or  eight  knots  an  hour, 

V,  S.,  riies  in  the  Laurel  Mountains,  and  forms  perhaps  even  more.    The  boats  pursued  their 

a  part  of  the  boundary  between  Virginia  and  course  up  the  river  for  about  a  fortnight,  the 

Kentucky,  and  runs  NNW.  into  the  Ohio,  40  m.  course  generally  westward,  when  observing  that 

aimve  Saoto.— Saiufy  /?toer,  river,  Maine,  runs  the  river  bore  towards  the  north  they  returned, 
into  the  Kconebeck,  6  m.  above  Norridgenook.  SANTA  MAURA,  island,  Ionian  Sea.'    See 

SANGALHOS,  tn.  Portugal,  prov.  Beira,  on  Macra,,Samta,  vol.  iv.    It  consists  of  a  masrof 

the  Agueda;  10  m.  WbN.  of  Aveiro.    Pop.  lOOO.  mountains,  of  which  St.  Elias,  the  highest,  rises 

SANGLEE,  tn.  Hiodoostan,  prov.  Bejapoor,  to  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  above  the  level  of 

divisbn  of  Mortisabad ;  d  nu  N w.  from  Merrttch.  the  sea.    The  figure  of  the  island  is  somewhat 

This   is    a  town  of  considerable   eitent  and  triangular.    The  NW.  coast,  which  forms  the 

strength.  base  line,  runs  straight  and  perpendicular,  raia- 

8ANGUESA,  tn.  NB.  of  Spain,  prov.  Navarre,  ing  the  land  to  a  considerable  height  above  the 

on  the  Arragon ;  51  m.  NW.  of  Saiagosaa.    Pop.  level  of  the  sea :  from  this  the  surface  inclines 

SfiOO.  irregularly  towards  the  eastern  coast,  givinr  the 

SaNJORE,  named  also  SACBoaa,  tn.   Hin-  whole  nearly  an  eastern  aspect.    A  part,  how- 

doostaa,  prov.  Ajmeer,  situated  atthesw.eitre-  ever,  considerable  in  population  and  productive- 

nity;  ab»ut  140  nu  NB.  from  the  Golf  of  Cutch.  ness,  although  of  small  extent,  owing  to  iti 

Lst  24.  40.  N.    Long.  71.  38.  B.    In  1821  this  narrowness,  enjoys  a  fine  western  aspect.  Amax»- 

place  waa  under  Jhallore,  one  of  the  principal  cbi,  the  chief  town,  about  a  mile  in  circumference, 

stations  of  the  Joodpoor  government.  is  situated  on  a  very  beautiful  plain  two  miles 

SANKASEER,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Beja-  long,  one  mile  broad,  and  thickly  covered  with 

G»r,  dir.  Ryebaogh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  o1ives,andcontain8  0pwardsof  6000  inhabitants, 

arroncassy;  about  46  m.  8W.  of  Merritch.  the  remainder  being  scattered  among  32'vil- 

There  is  a  remarkable  temple  here,  dedicated  lages,  some  of  them  situated  on  the  very  tops  of 

to  Mahadeva,  to  whicl^  the  town  and  lands  ad-  the  mountains.     At  the  aw.  extremity  of  the 

jaoent  are  sobiect.  '  island  is  the  bold  promontory  of  Caoe  Ducato, 

SANNOCIkS,  vii.  Scotland,   par.  Killbride,  the  celebrated  leap  of  Sappho  for  ttie  cure  of 

Isle  of  Arran,  sh.  Bute.    Pop.  with  par.  her  unfortunate  love.    There  are  no  rivers,  but 

SANOK,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Galicia,  on  the  the  island  is  well  supplied  with  springs  and 

San ;  104  m.  bbb.  of  Cracow.    Pop.  1600.    It  is  natural  fountains.    Santa  Maura,  like  the  other 

tbedkief  town  of  a  circle,  and  has  a  high  school.  Greek    islands,    was  at   one  time  a  place  of 

8ANSADHARA,  dropping  cavern,  Hindoos-  considerable  importance.    The  ancient  town  of 

tu,  situated  in  a  deep  and  romantic  g^en,  on  Leucadia  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the 

a  branch  of  the  Songh  rivulet ;  7  m.  NbB.  from  present  city,  near  the  coast.    The  ruins  furnish 

the  town  of  Deyrah.    The  water  from  the  rock  ample  proof  of  the  once  powerful  state  of  the 

above  ooaea  through  the  roof  in  an  incessant  bland.    The  fortress  is  a  strong  aad  irregular 

shower,  and  has  formed,  by  its  action,  innumer-  six-sided  figure,  its  largest  diameter  running 

ablecalcareous  stalactites  of  great  size  and  beauty,  n.  and  s.,  flanked  by  towers  and  outworks.    It 

SANTA  CRUZ,  riv.  S.  America,  Patagonia,  stands  on  the  isthmus  which  once  connected  the 
Lat  50. 20.  a.  Long.  69.  0.  w.  This  great  ri*  island  with  the  adjacent  continent,  there  termed 
m,  ia  a  country  comparatively  unknown,  has  re-  Acamania,  and  has  the  open  sea  on  the  N.  and 
eeatly  been  explored  by  captain  R.  Fitiroy,  R.  N.  nw.  :  on  the  s.  and  8B.  is  a  lagoon,  and,  by  means 
This  voyage  was  accomplished  in  April,  1834^  of  wet  ditches  on  the  other  points,  it  is  com- 
with  the  toats  of  the  Beagle.  On  each  side  the  pletely  insulated.  The  soil  is  poor,  and,  in  a 
fifcr  are  extensive  plains  of  arid  desert  land,  few  places,  alluvial ;  but  its  very  pover^  and 
Ob  the  northern  bank  the  land  is  but  little  thinness  seem  to  render  it  the  better  adapted 
higher  than  the  level  of  high  spring-tides ;  for  the  growth  of  the  vine,  olive,  and  currant, 
while,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  high  The  temperature,  though  not  subject  to  great 
perpendicular  cliffs  are  strikingly  contrasted,  vicissitudes,  is  much  influenced  by  the  winds 
Freshwater  is  seldom  found  in  these  wastes:  that  blow.  The  prevalent  winds  are  northerly 
•alinas  (salt  depositions  or  incrustations)  are  and  westerly;  but  the  baneful  sirocco  often 
onmerons.  Rain  is  seldom  known  during  three-  blows,  and  sometimes  continues  to  do  so,  for 
qoarters  of  the  year ;  and  even  in  the  three  60  or  80  hours,  to  the  serious  inconvenience  and 
wiatcr  months,  when  it  may  be  expected,  but  injury  of  the  sick  and  convalescent.  Earth- 
little  falls  except  on  rare  occasions,  when  it  quakes  are  very  frequent  occurrences  in  Santa 
rains  for  two  or  three  dnys  in  succession*  The  Maura:  they  are  generally  unconnected  with 
confluence  of  a  large  and  continual  torrent  of  those  of  other  places,  but  the  great  earthquake 
fresh  water  and  the  great  tides  of  the  ocean,  of  Calabria  affected  the  island  very  severely.  In 
which  here  rise  40  feet  perpendicularly,  has  em-  1820,  between  the  12th  of  February  and  31st  of 
barrasKd  the  mouth  of  the  Santa  Cruz  with  a  March,  there  were  63  severe  shocks  of  earth- 
number  of  banks.  They  are  all  composed  of  quakes,  which  placed  In  ruins  about  70  houses 
diingle  and  mod,  and  alter  their  forms  and  po-  in  the  town,  and  left  most  of  the  others  in  a  tot- 
■tbns  aa  affected  by  river  floods,  or  by  the  tering  conditbn.  The  other  statbtics  of  this 
heavy  seas  caused  by  SB.  gales.  Into  the  en-  island  are  included  under  the  article  Ionian 
trance  of  the  San^  Cruz  the   flood*tide  sets  Islands. 

about  four  knots  an  hour,  or,  it  may  be  said,        SANTENAY,  tn.  island  Majorca ;  30  m.  B8b. 

fnm  two  to  five  knots,  according  to  the  time  of  of  Palma.    Pop.  2900. 
tide  and  the  narrower  or  broader  part  of  the        SANTENAY,  vii.  B.of  France,  depart.  Cote 
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dK)r,PfOT.Biicgiiiidy;  9iinlfli  cw.  of  Bmibim.  iatolheSiirre;  39  a.  bui.  of  Metx.    ^^.100. 

Po|>»  idOO.    The  witte  raiaed  ia  ttw  nelghboar-  Id  the  neighbottriiood  are  Ml«-»priBg;*. 

hood  ia  in  high  repute.  SARAMONT,  In.  8.  of  Fimnce,  depart.  Geo, 

SANTIA,  tn.  NW.  of  UtAy,  kingd.  Piedmoi*  prov.  Gu]r«DBe  and  GaaoooY,  on  the  Gumm; 

aad  Saniinia;  128  m.  NB.  oi  Toiin.    P6p.  2900.  14  n.  sB.  of  Auch.    Pop.  1000. 

It  ia  carrjin;  on  a  brisk  traflic.  8ARARE,  Sr.  Nicolas  ob,  iettlemcol,  Sooth 

8ANT1  BACHULLY,  vU.  Hiadoostan^  prov.  America,  ;ov.  New  Graoada,  lepob.  CokNalM. 

.IfTsoTOyon  a  rising  gtovnd ;  34  a.  xbW.  from  Pop.  1200. 

Seriagapatam.      It   ooatiuBS    aeveial    Hiodoe  SARASWATI    RIVER,   river,  Upper  iTn- 

temples.  doostan,  which  has  its  aoaroe  in  the  hiUstainrii 

SANTILLANA,  town^  N.  of  Spain,  diet.  Las  the  NB.  of  Sirhind,  from  wheooe  it  flom  in  a 

If ontanaa ;  14  ra.  8V.  of  Saataader.   Pop.  1600.  sooth-weaterly  direetaon  into  the  large  prafiatt 

SANTILLIEN,  tn.  8.  of  France,  depart,  of  of  Rajpootana,  where  it  is  absorbed  dnria^iii 

Aideohe,  prov.  Langasdoc    Pop.  2100.  progress  through  that  arid  oooatr^.    Viaseaaa 

8ANTlPtX)R,  ta.  Hindoostaa,  prov.  Beagal,  is  the  place  where  tlw  Saraswati  tenainalei, 

on  the  B.  side  of  the  Hooghly  river,  where  the  losing  itself  in  the  aandy  deaert. 

government  have  a  ooffimercial  fbctory  and  re-  6ARAWADDY,  tn.  and  dist.  BitaMa  tmpatt 

sident ;  43  m.  N.  from  Calcutta.    Lat.  23. 13.  M.  prov.  Pegu :  the  ta.  is  77  m.  M w.  from  Raogooa. 

Long.  88. 33.  B.  Lat  17. 40.  N.    Long.  95. 43.  b.    The  aarromd- 

8ANTON,  'tnshp.  England,  par.  Irton,  Aller-  ing  country  aboaads  ia  teak  aad  other  tiialKr 

dale  ward,  above  Darweat,  oo.  of  Camberlaad.  forests. 

Acres,  6270.    Pop.  (with  Melthwaite)  531.    Ra-  SARBURG,  or  SASHBaonsa,  ta.  8B.  of  FVasce, 

venglam  (p.T.  279).  depart.  Meurthe,  prov.  Lorraine,  on  the  Sane^ 

8ANXAYS,  ta.  W.  of  Fiaaoe^  depart.  Vienne,  38  m.  b.  of  Naacy.    Pop.  1500. 

prov.  Poiton ;  9  m.  N.of  Lusignan.     Pop.  1700.  SARDOAL,  tn.  Portugal,  piov.  Estaenaiva; 

8ANYAS61GOTTA,  ter.    Hiodoostaa,   prov.  3m.  N.of  Abraates,    Pep.  dOOH 

Bengal,  situated  at  the  noorth-weetera  extremity,  SAREDON,  GaaAT  and  UmM,  two  toahfi. 

and  haviac  in  ita  centre  a  pcmnaah  belonging  England,  par.  fihareahiH,  B.  div.  hand.  Caide- 

to  the  debraja  of  Bootao.    The  towe  of  8a-  stone,  eo.  Stafford.     Real  prop.  £2096.   Pop 

nyasioata  derives  ita  aame  from  a  Uiadoo  temple  246.    Wolverhampton  (P.  T.  123^ 

so  called.  SAREILA,  tn.  and  pergunnak,  Hind<icrtM> 

SANZA,  town,  Italy,  prov.  Principal  Citia,  prov.  AUababad ;  2§  m.  abar.froan  Galpea.  Lat 

kingd.  Naplea ;  7  Bailee  N.  of  Policaatra.    Pop.  25. 48.  v.    Long.  79.  38.  B. 

2400.  SARGAN8,  tn.  8«.  of  Switaerkmd,  canim  Sl 

8A0L0,  or  Paulo»  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Calabria  Gall ;  45  m.  B8b.  of  Zurich.    It  oonaialB  aft 

Citia»  kingd.  Naplm,  near  the  aea.    it  hM  en-  aiagle  street.     In  its  vioiaity  ia  a  prododi* 

teasive  manufactures  of  earthenware.  koa-mine. 

SAON,  town,  8B.  of  Fraooe,  depart.  Drome,  SARGE,  tn.  Central  France,  depart  Loir  sad 

prov.  of  Daopbiny,  near  the  Ruoion.      Pop.  Cher,  prov.  Orleaanais,  at  the  junction  of  Ihe 

1500.  rivers  Gieiane  aad  Bray.    F»p.  1600. 

SAP,  town,  N.  of  FHmce,  depart.  Ome,  prov.  SARGUEMINES,  or  SARiuaovKaoMBi,  tim. 

Normandy ;  30  m.  KbB.  of  Alen^^oa.    Pop.  1200.  Vb.  of  Francs,  depait.  Moselle,  prov.  LanaiBe, 

SAPMEER,  vil.  Uolhmd;  10  m.  88.  of  Gro-  at  the  junctwnoftfaeSarreand  Blase;  Sm-t-aT 

niagen.    Pop.  2100.  Saarbruck.  Pop.  3200.  Lat.  49. 8.  V.    Lsag^  ^ 

SAPPERTON,  tnshp.  Engiaod,  par.  Church  51.  b.  IthasoonaidenblemanofacluieaofheiB^ 

Broughton,  bund.  Appletree,  co.  Derby.    Pep.  SARHAUT,  town,  HiadeostaD,  prov.  Baigal, 

with  par.    Derby  (P.  T.  126).  diat  Birbhoom ;  85  m.  W.  from  the  dty  ef  Hoar* 

8APRI,  towa,  Itak,  prov.  P^ineipato  Citra,  ahedabad.    Lat.  24. 14.  N.    Loac.  80.5LB. 

kingd.  Naplea.   Pop.  1500.   It  ia  aituated  oa  the  SARIGOL»  tn.  European  Turkey,  pnw.  Ha- 

aea  coaali  with  a  harboort  and  is  built  oo  the  oedon,  situated  on  the  river  laaefaori.    It  ii  ■ 

ruias  of  tiie  ancient  Bipion.  modern  place,  built  siaee  die  eomiacat  of  Ite 

SAPTARI,  diet.  Hindoostan.  priaoip.  Muck-  coon^  by  the  Turka,  and  ia  tiM  capital  oft 

wanpoor :  it  ia  mostly  aituated  in  the  low  country,  very  fertile  diatrict. 

booaded  oa  the  B.  by  the  Cosi  river,  and  li-  8ARINGHUR,pergttMiah,HiDdoeslsa,|Rsr. 
mited  on  the  W.  by  the  Rati.  The  most  re-  Gundwana,  dependent  on  Sumlabolpoor,  fiaa 
raarkable  placea  within  the  limita  of  Saptari  are  which  it  is  70  au  W.  The  h^  road  ftom  Bt^ 
Naragari,  a  small  fort  on  the  plain,  where  the  tonpoor  passes  through  it,  ia  coose^ueaea  rf 
soubah  reaidea ;  Bhimagai,  another  and  timilar  which  it  suffered  mudi  from  niilitaiy  cnctiOH 
place,  where  he  oceasionallv  resides;  and  Ja^  while  tributary  to  Nagypoor.  It  becsm>  a^JB^ 
nakpoor,  a  place  celebrated  iu  Hindoo  tMe.  tothe  Btitashjrovernmeotin  1818. 
No  .vestiges  remain  of  former  magniAcenoe.  At  6ARKFOOT,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Gi«itDcf,flk 
Jaleswar,  in  Mabatari,  8.  from  Jaaakpoor,  the  Dumfries.  Pop.  with  par. 
raja,  formerly  had  a  manufactory  of  saltpetre  SARN,  ham.  Great  Britain,  par.  Mcyiheynt 
and  gunpowder;  and  at  Siauya,  on  the  Cosi,  bund.  Gymytmaen,  oo.  Csmarvoa.  M.  Wai» 
tliere  ia  one  iron-mine.  The  Tfaaroo  caste,  re-  Pop.  with  par.  Pwllheli  (P.  T.  2d6>  One  as- 
sembling in  its  manners  the  Gangayi  of  Moruag,  nual  fair. 

composea  the  greatest  portion  of  the  population  SARN  A  U,  hamlet.  Great  Brilain,  pif-^^ 

that  are  dwellers  oa  the  plain.    The  lower  hills  b9mn«  bund.  Trcpdyranr,  co.  Cardigaua,  8a^ 

are  occupied  by  Sringuyas,  a  ramification  of  the  Wales.    Pop.  with  par.    Csrdijcaa  <>.  T.  fSSi 

Limboo  tribe;  and  also  by  Magara,  Rajpoots,  SARN  A  U,  or  Sarhowo,  ta.ProssiaaPolaaa; 

and  Kha«,  the  first  of  recent  introduction.  53  m.  8.  of  Posen.    Pop.  1500.. 

SARALBE,  tn.  MB.  of  France,  depart.  M<>-  SAROS^  Naat,  or  GasAT,  tn.  Hungary,  «• 

aelle,  prov.  Lorraine,  at  the  oonfloK  of  l^e  Albe  Saros  $  6  m.  NW.  of  Epeiies.    Pep.  2000. 
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$ARRA1NS,  towp,  8.  of  Fnnce^  depMt.  Van-  pipiMsfan  tiie  ttofthera  t«niiiiwtion  of  the  «eft» 

tloi^  pfov.  of  Comtftt  Va&aitiii  and  Gomtat  eni  Ghauts  to  Lat.77.0.  B^aDd  it  alimMt  wholly 

^TAvipion,  oo  the  riv*  Folelte;  14  n.  II B.  of  occupied  l^  the  Bheel  tribes.    The  hi{^est  peak 

Afigaoik    Pop.  2000.    8ilk  is  cultivated  largely  b  about  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

in  the  nei^bourhood.  8ATTEGA(JL,  fortified  viUf^,  Hmdoostaa, 

SARRAN»  town,  6.  of  France,  departs  Gers,  prov.  Coimbatoor ;  52  nu,  tFavellin;  distaacsb 

pcov.  Guyenue  and  Gasoouy,  on  r iv.  Sarrain*  Wba.  from  the  cihr  of  Mysore.    It  stands  near 

pioD.    Pop.  1000.  the  banks  of  the  Cavery,  aboat  3  an.  above  the 

8ARBEBOURG,  tn.  HB.  of  France,  depart,  of  point  where  the  river  Jorks  off  to  form  the  oe- 

Meuithe,  prov.  Lorraiae^on  theSarre;  14  miles  lebrated  island  of  Sivana  Samudra. 

w.  of  Savera.    Pop.  1500.  SATURN  IN,  St.,  town,  a.  of  Prance,  depart. 

SAR8TEDT,  town,  Hanover ;   8  m.  SB.  of  Mouths  of  the  Rhone^  prov.  Provence  $  5  m.  N. 

Hsnever.     Pop.  1100.  of  Apt    Pop.  1500.- 

SARTENE,  to.  island  Corska;  22  m.  B8B.  of  SATURNIN,  tn.  Central  France,  depart  of 

AJBccio.     Pop.  1900.  Puy  de  Dome,  prov.  Auvergne>  near  the  Monne. 

8ARTILLY,  tn.  France,  depart  La  Manche,  Pop.  1500. 

wv.  Normandy ;  4  m.  MW.  of  Avrancbei.    Pop.  SATZKA,  ta.  Aastfia,  NB.  kiacd.  of  Bohemia ; 

1000.^  25  m.  BbN.  of  Prarne.    Pop.  1^. 

SARTUL,  tn.  Hiodoostan,  prov.  Ajmeer,  div.  SAUBERMUTTY  RIVER,  riv.  Hindoostan, 

Hariowtee,  situated  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  prov.  Gajerat:  it  issues  ^m  the  Dhaubur  lake, 

.Newry  river,    in  1820  it  contained  aboat  1500  20  m.  N.  of  Doongorpoor,  and  from  thence  flows 

iDhabitaDts.  in  a  southerly  direction  towards  the  gulf  of 

8ASSANO,  tn.  w.  of  Italy,  prov.  Frinoipato  Cambay,  passing  Ahmedabad  on  its  route.    In- 

Citra,  kingd.  Naples.    Pop.  3700.  eluding  windings,  ita  course  may  be  estimated 

SaSSEN  AGE,  tn.  SB.  of  France,  depart  Isere,  at  200  miles. 

Iirov.  Dauphiny;  4  m.  B.  of  Grenoble.    Pop.  SAUCHY,tn.Seotland,par.  Alloa,  and  partly 

300.    It  has  long  been  noted  for  its  cheese.  tiiat  of  Clackmannan,  sh.  Claokraannao.    Pop. 

8ASSBNBERG,  town,  Prumia,  prov.  West-  with  par.    Alloa  (p.  T.  31).    Here  is  extensive 

phalia ;  14  m.  B*  of  Munster.    Pop.  1300.  property  belonging  to  lord  Cathcart,  ooataining 

SaSSERAM,  tn.  Hindoostan,  Shahabad  diat ;  valuable  seams  of  eoal,  limestone,  and  iron*ore. 

34  m.  a.  from  Boxar.    Lat.  24.  58.  N.    Long.  SAUGHALL,  or  SANOHiiLL,GR8AT,  township, 

83. 58.  B.    Shore  Shah,  the  Afghan,  who  ex-  England,  par.  Sbotwiok,  hand.  Wirrall,  co.  palat. 

pelled  the  emperor  Humayooa  ^the  father  of  Chester.    Acres,  1040.   Real  prop.  £1760.    Pop. 

Acber)f^ora  Hindoostan,  was  buried  here  in  a  367.    Chester  (p.T.  183). 

Ksgnificent  mausoleum,  built  in  the  centre  of  a  SAUGHALL,  or  Saiwhai*!.,  Littlx,  tasfap. 

gmit  reservoir  of  water.    This  is  a  laige  place,  England,  par.  Shotwick,  hand.  Wirrall,  co.  palat. 

psrtly  built  of  stone,  and  contains  other  Maho-  Chester.    Acns,  480.    Real  pfop.  £795.    Pop. 

Bedan  remains  brides  the  mausoleum.    Among  40.    Chester  (P.  T.  183). 

these  hflls  axe  stiil  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  SAUGHALb,  or  Sanobali,  Masbbt,  tnshp. 

favidges,  and  other  indications  of  a  former  local  England,  par.  Bidston,  lower  div.  bund.  Wirrall, 

iaiportance.  co.  palat  of  Chester.    Acres,  780.    Real  prop. 

SAS  VAN  GHENT,  tn.  and  fort,  Belgium;  £1141.    Pop.  143.    Great  Nestou  (P.T.  194). 

25  m.  w.  of  Antwerp.   Pop.  1900.    It  is  situated  SAUGU8,tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Essex  co.  Mas. 

OB  a  canal  which  leads  from  the  city  of  Ghent  to  sachusetts :  8  m.  sw.  from  Salem.    Pop.  3750. 

the  Scheldt  8AUJON,  tn.  w.  of  Prance,  depart,  of  Lower 

SATAN OV,  to.  Russian  Poland,  prov.  Po*  Cbarente,  prov.  Scuatange  and  Angomnois,  on 

dolia ;  40  m.  N.  of  Kaminiec.     Pop.  3200;  the  Seudre;  14  m.  abw.  of  Saintsa.    Pop.  1600. 

8  ATA  UK  ET,  vil.  N.  America,  U.S.,  tnshp.  It  has  some  woollen  BMinufactures. 

of  Brookh^ve,  on  the  N.  side  of  Long  Island;  SAULGAU,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  kingd.  Wir- 

S5  m.  B.  from  New  York.    It  is  the  principal  temberr;  5  m.  sw.  of  Bochau.    Pop.  1900. 

harbour  for  wood-vessels,  on  the  ir.  side  of  the  SAULGEl,  St.,  tn.  Central  France,  depart  of 

iriand.  Nievre,  prov.  Nivemaia ;  16  m.  bnb.  of  Nevars. 

SATCHEL,  tithing,  England,  par.  Hound,  Pop.  1700. 

hood.  Maoabridge,  Fawley  div.  co.  Soothamp-  SAULHEIM,  Upna  and  Lowbb,  two  ville. 

ton.    Pop.  with  par.    Southampton  (p.  T.  74).  Germany,  grand  dachy  Hesse  Darmstadt,  w.  of 

SATiLLlEU,  tn.  a.  of  France,  depart   At-  the  Rhiae.    Pop.  1200. 

deche^rov.  Languedoc,  on  riv.  Day.  Pop.  2100.  SAULT,  tn.  as.  of  Franoe,  depart  Vancluse, 

SATlMANGALUM,  tn.  Hindoostan,  diet  of  prov.  Comtat  Vanaisin;  and  Comtat  d'Avignon, 

Coimbatoor ;  46  miles  NbR.  from  the  town  of  on  the  river  Nesque ;  '24  m.  W8W.  of  Sisteron. 

Coimbatoor.    Lat  11.  31.  N.     [x>og.  77. 16.  b.  Pop.  1600. 

The  fortraas  at  this  place  is  large  and  constructed  SAULT  DE  N  AV  AILLES,  tn.  SW.  of  France, 


of  cut  stone,  and,  m  1801,  had  a  garrison,  but  depart.  Lower  Pyrenees,  pcov.  Bearo,  oo  the 

contained  few  houses.    The  town  is  scattered  river  Luy  de  Beame.    Pop.  2300. 

over  the  plain  at  some  distance,  and,  at  the  SAULX,  town,  B.  of  France,  depart    Upper 

nbove  date,  contained  only  600  houses,    in  the  Saone,  prov.  Burgundy;  9  m.  8W.  of  Luzeuil. 

town  and  neighbourhood,  cotton  goods  are  ma-  Pop.  1300. 

ttalhctored  from  the  cotton  raised  in  the  sur-  SAUSE-VAUSSAY,  tn.  w.  of  France,  depart. 

Toanding  country.     Here  is  a  temple,  of  coo-  Two  Sevres,  prov.  Poitou.    Pop.  1300. 

■iderable  repute,  dedicated  to  Vishnu.  SAUTGHUR,  tn.  Hindoostan,  in  the  Bara- 

SATPOORA  MOUNTAINS,  extenmve  range  mahal;    106  miles  Wbs.  from  Madras.     Lat 

of  mountains,  Hindoostan,  prov,  Deccan,  situ-  12. 57.  N.    Long.  78.  48.  fi.    The  nabob  of  the 

•led  between  the  Nerbudda  and  Tuptee.     It  Camatic  has  a  garden  here,  which  is  considered 

extends  along  from  near  Snrat,  where  it  ap-  one  of  the  best  in  the  country ;  but,  like  most 
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etiteiii  gardenst  is  totally  devoid  of  taste  or  which  the  natives  had  intercoone  vidi  the m. 

beauty.  Arriving  opposite  to  a  sandy  beach,  and  po^ 

SAuVES,  tn.  8B.  of  France,  depart.  Gard,  ceiving  some  natives  on  shore,  ttiey  wa?Ml  a 

prov.  Lan^edoc,  on  the  river  Vidourle;  21  m.  white  flag,  which  is  the  signal  used  to  obtain 

NW.  of  Nimes.    Pop.  3U00.    It  has  some  ma-  friendly    intercourse:    but  they  aeemed  to  be 

nufactures  of  silk  and  woollens.  determined  for  war,  being  hardly  persuaded  to 

SAUVETAT,  tn.  8W.  of  France,  depart  Lot  lay  down  their  weapons.    At  length,  bowew, 

and  Garonne,  prov.  of  Gayeoue  and  Gascony ;  many  of  them  launched  their  canoea  sod  ad- 

14  m.  NS.  of  Brlarmande.    Pop.  2800.  vanoed  towards  the  vessel,  and  an  old  chieftain 

SAUVETAT  D£  GaCrE,  La,  town,  BW.  of  was  induced  to    venture    into  the  boat;  bat 

France,  depart.  Gers,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gas-  the  people  appeared  so  savage  as  to  diacoun^ 

oony ;  9  m.  sw.  of  Lectoore.     Pop.  1300.  and  alarm  the  teachers.  Apprehending  that  Aiat 

SAUVETAT  DE  SAUVERE,  La,  vil.  BW.  of  lives  would   be  in  danger  they  returoed  to  tbe 

France,  depart.  Lot  and  Garonne^  prov.  Guy-  vessel,  so  that,  at  present,  no  intercoone  bu 

enne  and  Gasoony;  10  miles  MW.  of  Valence,  been  opened  with  this  island. 

Pop.  1400.  SAVAGE  MOUNTAINS,  mntns.  N.  Amoka, 

8A  U  VETERRE,  tn.  8.  of  France,  between  the  U.  S.,  in  Pennsylvania ;  110  m.  NW.  from  Pbtla- 

Aveyron  and  Viaure;   14  m.  8W.  of  Rhodes,  delphia.                                                    ^ 

Pop.  3500.    It  has  some  trade  in  wine.  SAVEIGNIES,  vil.  N.  of  France,  depaitof 

SAUVETERRE,  tn.  8B.  of  France,  depart  Oise,  prov.  Isle  de  France;  6  m.  NW. of  Beaa- 

Lot  and  Garonne,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony,  vais.    It  is  well  known  for  its  manufacture*  of 

on  theriver  AUemance;  6  m.  N.  of  FnmeL   Pop.  flasks,    retorts,  crucibles,  and  other  chemical 

1100.    It  has  extensive  iron- works.  apparatus,  also  for  its  pottery-ware. 

SAUVETERRE,  tn.  8W.  of  France,  depart  SAVELLI,  town,  luly,  prov.  Calabria  CiUa. 

of  Lower  Pyrenees,  prov.  Bearn,  on  the  Gave  8.  of  the  kingd.  Naples.    Pop.  2100. 

d'Oleron;  9  m.  sw.  of  Orthez.    Pop.  1200.  SAVENAY,  to.  w.  of  France,  depart  Loiie 

8AUVEUR,  St.,  tn.  Central  France,  depart  Inferieure,  prov.  Brittany;    18  milea  NV.  of 

Yonne,  prov.  Burgundy;  21  m.  8W.  of  Auxerre.  Nantes.    Pop.  1900.    Lat  47.  22.   N.  Loaf. 

Pop.  1100.  1.  ~47.  W.    It  is  the  capital  of  an  arFondiae- 

SAUVEUR,  St.»  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainault.  meat 

Pop.  1900.  SAVENIERES,  to.  W.  of  France,  depart  of 

SAUVEUR  LE  VICOMTE,  St.,  tn.  NW.of  Maine  and  Loire,  prov.  Anjou;  9  m.  ssw.  of 

France,  depart  La  Mancbe,  prov.  Normandy.  Angers.    Pop.  2500.     It  stands  on  the  Lobe, 

It  atands  on  the  small  river  Douve.    Pop.  2800.  4  m.  above  the  oonfluenoe  of  the  Mayenoe. 

SAUXILLANGE,  to.  Central  France,  depart  SAVERNAKE    PARK*   North,  extra.pvo- 

Puy  de  Dome,  prov.  Auvergne;  6  m.  B.  of  Is-  diial  dist  England,  hund.  Selkley,  co.  Wilb. 

aoire.    Pop.  2100.    They  are  employed  partly  Acres,  3150.      Real  prop.  £1336.     Pop.  Ii0> 

in  manufactures.  Marlborough  (P.  T.  74). 

SAVA,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Terra  d'Otranto,  8B.  SAVIGNANO.  tn.  B.  of  Italy,  prov.  Romagoa. 

kingd.  Naples.    Pop.  1600.                                 '  States  of  the  Church ;    8  m.  NW.  of  Rimial 

SAVAGE    ISLAND,    island,  South    Paciflc  Pop.  5000. 

ocean,  about  33  m.  in  dicumferenoe,  discovered  SAVIGNE,  tn.  Central  France,  depart  ladie, 

by  captain  Cook  in  the  year  1774.    Lat  19. 1. 8.  prov.  Berry ;  18  m.  W.  of  Tours.    Pop.  1100. 

Long.  169.  37.  w.    Thb  name  was  given  to  it  SAVIGNY,  town,  NW.  of  France,  depart.  La 

on  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants,  Manche,  prov.  Normandy ;  6  m.  s.  of  Coutaoces. 

which  was  rude    and   inhospitable.     Captain  Pop.  1200. 

Cook  sa^,  the  island  is  of  a  round  form  and  SAVIGNY  SUR  BRAY,  vil.  Central  Frasce 

good  height,  and  has  deep  waters  close  to  ite  depart  Loir  and  Cher^  prov.  Or)eannais;.I4H>. 

shores.    All  the  searooast,  as  far  as  he  could  NbW.  of  Vendome.    Pop.  2600. 

see,  was  wholly  covered  with  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  SAVII,  island,  South  Pacific,  one  of  the  Na- 

among  which  were  some  cocoa-nut  trees ;   but  vigators.    See  Navigators,  p.  245. 

what  the  interior  parts  may  produce  is  yet  un-  SAVIN,  St.,  to.  W.  of  France,  depart  La Vi* 

known.     The  inhabitants  are   not   numerous,  enne,  prov.  Puitou ;  21  m.  B.  of  Poitiers.    lV>p> 

They  appeared  to  be  stout,  welUmade  men,  and  1000. 

were  nearly  naked.    The  natives  of  this,  and  of  SAVIN,  St.,  tn.  8W.  of  France,  depart  G- 

other  islands  in  those  seas,  fish  with  lights  by  ronde,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony;  18  m.  H. of 

night,  called  tomais,  made  from  the  bark  of  the  Bourdeaux.    Pop.  1900. 

cocoa-nut  tree.     This  bark,  which  every  vear  SAVIN  ES,  tn.  SB.  of  France,  depart.  Upiptf 

grows  up  with  the  young  stem  as  it  rises  from  Alps»  prov.  Dauphiny ;   4  m.  sw.  of  EmbnA 

the  old  stock,  separates  from  the  new  stem  as  it  Pop.  1000. 

increases,  like  the  huak  from  the  fruit    These  SAWA,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Ajmeer;  aboBt 

bark  leaves  are  of  an  aromatic  unctuous  ^nature,  10  m.  8.  from  the  fortress  of  Chitore.    In  1^^ 

and,  rising  from  the  tree  to  the  length  of  two  or  it  was  surrounded  by  walls,  and  contained  toae 

three  feet,  serve  very  well,  when  bound  togetheri  handsome  pagodas  and  two  beautiful  reserroirs' 

to  supply  the  place  of  a  torch.  SAWS  RIDGE,  township,  England,  par.  of 

This  island  was  visited  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  Wolphamcote,  Southam  div.  hund.  Knigbtb*. 

missionary,  in  1834,  who  took  with  him  two  co.  of  Warwick.      Pop.  with  par.     Southaa 

Aitutakian  teachers  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  (P.  T.  82). 

the  gospel  to  the  inhabitants.    The  altitude  of  SAWDON,  toshp.  England,  par.  Broroptos. 

its  most  elevated  land  does  not  exceed  100  feet.  B.  div.  wapentake  of  Pickering  Lythe,  co.  af 

It  is  neither  beautiful  nor  romantic    The  shores  York,  North  riding.    Pop.  146.    Scarbonx^ 

were  iron-bound,  and  the  rocks,  in  most  places,  (p.  T.  217). 

perpendicular,  with  here  and  there  a  recess,  by  SAWTRY/  St.  Jdditb,  extra-parochial  dot 
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Elof^Und,  hund.  Normun  Cross^  co.  Hunt'iDgton.  SCALTIIWAITE-RIGG,  township,  Enj^Iand, 

Real  prop.  £2603.     Pop.  227.    Stilton  (P.  T.  75).  par.  Kirkby-io-Kendal.  Kendal  ward,  co.  Weht- 

SAWUN,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Malva;  6  m.,  moreland.    Real  prop.  £3120.    Pop.  (with  Hut- 
travelling  distance,  from  Munassa.  Lat  24  25.  N.  ton-in-the-Hay)  380.    Kendal  (p.  T.  262). 
Long.  75.  10   B.    In  1820  it  belonged  toSindia,  SCAMINO,  tn.  Greece,  prov.  Livadia,  8.  of 
and  contained  about  300  houses.  Negroponte.    Pop.  1200. 

SAX,  tn.  8.  of  Spain,  prov.  Mnrcia,  on  the  SCANDARETTA,  or  Scandbkoon,  vil.  Syria; 

river  Taraflfa ;  23  m.  W.  of  Alicant.    Pop.  2*200.  6  m.  from  Tyre:  founded  by  Alexander  when  he 

SAXENDALE,  tnshp.   England^  par.  Shel-  laid  siege  to  that  city,  but  which  is  now  reduced 

ford,  s.  div.  wapentake  Bingham,  co.  Notting-  to  a  few  houses, 

ham.     Pop.  116.     Nottingham  (P.  T.  124).  SC ANZA NO,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Principato Citra, 

SAYMBRUMBACUM,  tn.  Hindoostan.  prov.  w.  of  kingd.  Naples.     Pop.  1500. 

Carnatic;  17  ni.  w.  from  Madras.   Lat.  13. 5.  N.  SCARDONA,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Dalmatia,  on 

Long.  80.4.  B.    Here  is  a  remarkable  tank,  the  riv.  Kerka ;  8  m.  N.  of  Sebenico.     Pop.  1500. 

8  m.  in  length  by  3  m.  in  breadth,  which  has  It  is  a  bishop's  see. 

been   formed  by  shutting  up  with  an  artificial  SCARENA,  tn.  NW.  of  Italy, kingd.  Piedmont 

bank  an  opening  between  two  natural  ridges  of  and  Sardinia ;  6  m»  NB.  of  Nice.    Pop.  1200. 

ground:  the  water  is  let  out  in  small  puitions  SCAREWALSH  BRIDGE,  vil.  Ireland,  on 

for  irrigation,  and  the  quantity  is  said  to  be  suf-  the  boundaries  of  Moynart  and  Ferns  par.,  bar. 

flcientto  supply  the  lands  of  32  villages  (should  Scarewalsh.  co.  Wexford,  prov.  Leinster.     Pop. 

the  rains  fail),  in  which  5000  persons  are  em-  not  specified.    Ferns  (P.  T.  75).    One  annual  fair, 

ployed  in  agricultural  pursuits.  SCARGILL,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Barning- 

SCACKLETON,  tnshp. England. par.  Hoving-  ham,  wapentake  Gilline  West,  co.  York,  North 

ham,  wapentake  Bulmer,  co-  York,  N.  riding,  riding.    Acres,  4880.     Real  prop.  £1352.     Pop. 

Acres,    1460.      Real   prop.  £1267.     Pop.    164.  119.    Greta  Br  id  t^e  (P.  T.  242). 

New  Malton  (P.  T.  217).  SCARIFF,  vil.  and  towuland,  Ireland,  par. 

SCAER,  tn.  W.  of  France,  depart  Finisterre,  Tomgrany,  bar.  Tullagh,  co.  Clare,  prov.  Mun- 

prov.  Brittany;  12  m.  NW.  of  Quimperl.    Pop.  ster.    Pop.  with  par.     Dublin,  119  m. 

4100.  SCARN AFIGI,  tn.  Italy,  kingd.  Piedmont  and 

SCAFTWORTH,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ever-  Sardinia;  5  m.  NB.  of  Saluzzo.     Pop.  2600. 
ton,  lib.  Southwell  and  Scrooby,  CO.  Nottingham.  SCARPANTO,  or  Kojb,   (the  ancient  Car- 
Real  prop.  £1580.    Pop.  78.   Bawtry(P.T.  153).  pathos),    island,   Mediterranean   sea,  between 

SCAGGLETHORPE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Candia  and   Rhodes.    Lat  35.44.  n.     f^ug. 

Settrio|^n,  wapentake  of  Buckrose,  co.  York,  26.  50.  B.    It  belongs  to  the  new  kingd.  of 

East  riding.    Acres,  1210.     Pop.  252.      New  Greece,  and  is  inliabited  by  Greek  Christians. 

Malton  (p.  T.  217).  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  rocky  and  mountainous, 

SCALA,  town,  Italy,  prov.  Principato  Citra,  but  contains  several  good   harbours,  and   has 

kingd.  Naples;  11  m.  WSW.  of  Amalfl.     Pop.  iron-mines  and  quarries  of  marble. 

I8(w.    It  was  formerly  the  see  of  a  bishop,  but  SCARPERIA.  tn.  Italy,  grand  duchy  Tuscany, 

is  now  anited  to  that  of  Ravello.     In  the  neigh-  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines ;  13  miles  N.  of 

bourhood  are  some  lead-mines.  Florence.    Pop.  1600.    They  manufacture  knives 

SCALBY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Blacktoft,  wa-  and  other  small  articles  of  iron  and  steel. 

p«|itake  Howdenshire,  co.  York,   East   riding.  SCARTHINGWELL,  tnshp.   England,  par. 

Acres,  1010.     Real  prop.  £1760.     Pop.   127.  Saxton,  upper  div.  wapentake  Barkston    Ash, 

Howden  (P.  T.  180).  co.  of  York,  West  riding.    Acres,  2350.    Real 

SCALEA,  town,  Italy,  prov.  Calabria  Citra,  prop.  £2640.    Pop.  (with  Saxton)  407.    Tad- 

8.  of  kingd.  Naples,  on  the  Laino ;  29  m.  w.  of  caster  (P.  T.  1 90). 

Cassano.     Lat  39.51.N.    Long.  15.59.  b.   The  SCARVASH  PASS,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Augha* 

inhabitants  cultivate  cotton,  olives,  and  wine.  dery,  bar.  Upper  Iveagh,  co.  Down,  prov.  Ulster. 

SCALEBY,  West,  tnshp.  Eneland,  par.  of  Pop.  with  parish.    Lo ugh brich land  (P.  T.  74). 

Scaleby,  Eskdale  ward,  co.  Cumberland.    Pop.  Four  annual  fairs. 

348.     Carlisle  (P.  T.  301).  SCASATl,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Terra  di  Lavoro, 

SCALENGHE,  town,   Italy,  prov.  Pinerolo^  NW.  of  kingd.  Naples.     Pop.  2300. 

kingd.  Piedmont  and  Sardinia.    Pop.  2)00.  SC  ATARI,  island,  British  N.  America,  on  the 

^ALERGATE,  tnshp.  England,   par.   Ap-  B.  coast  of  Cape  Breton  island  ;  6  m.  long  and 

pleby.  West  ward,  co.  of  Westmoreland.      Pop.  2  broad.    Lat  46.  3.  N.     Long.  59.  35.  W.     It 

nithpar.     Appleby  (P.  T.  279).  is  uninhabited,  and  was  formerly  called  Little 

SCALES,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Broomfleld,  Cape  Breton. 

Allerdale  ward,  below  Darwent,co.  Cumberland.  SCATHWAITERIGG-HAY,  tnshp.  England, 

Pop.  (with  Crookdale    and    Broomfleld)   405.  par.  and  ward  Kendal,  oo.  Westmoreland.    Real 

WigtoQ  (P.  T.  303).  prop.  £3120.     Pop    (with  Hulton-in-the-Hay) 

SC ALI N  ATA,  the  name  given  to  the  elevated  380.    Kendal  (P.  T.  262). 

road  forming  a  communication  between  the  up-  SCEAUX,  vil.  France;  5  m.  8.  of  Paris.    Pop. 

per  and  lower  part  of  the  island  of  Capri,  in  the  1400.    It  has  a  considerable  manufacture  of 

gnlf  of  Naples.    The  ascent  is  by  a  stair  cut  out  stone-ware,  and   large  markets  of  cattle  and 

of  the  solid  rock,  and  consisting  of  no  less  than  sheep,  for  the  supply  of  Paris. 

552  steos.  The  summit  is  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  SCELLIERES.  to.  B.  of  France,  depart.  Jurat 

SCALPA,  Island  op,  island,  Scotland,  one  prov.  Franche-Comte.  on  the  river  Brene ;  6  m. 

of  the  Hebrides,  par.  Strath,  sh.  Inverness.  Pop.  W.  ofPoligny.     Pop.  1200. 

with  par.  SCENKIA,  tn.  island  Gozzo,  Mediterranean, 

SCALPA,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  St.  Ola,  island  of  near  Malta.    Pop.  1500.    It  belongs  to  Great 

Pomona,  sh.  Orkney  and  Shetland.    Pop.  with  Britain, 

par.    Kirkwall  (p.  T.  327).  SCHiEIIHR,  or  Saha",  seaport,  s.  coast  of 

SCPPLXMBNT.  2  c 
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Arabia,  in  Hadramaut.    Lat.  14.  10.  N.     Long.  Bavaria ;  2  m.  N.  of  Berchtolagaden.    Pop.  1800. 

47.  50.  B.    The  chief  trade  is  in  frankincense.  — Si^lUnherff,  or  jhrffustenterg,  town,   ki&gtL 

t'he  inliabitants  are  tolerably  kind  to  strangers.  Saiony ;  6  m.  R.  of  ChemnitL    Pop.  800. 

SCHy£RDlNG,  tn.  Upper  Austria,  on  the  SCHELLEY.  par.  England,  par.  and  bond. 

Inn  ;  6  m.  B.  of  Passau.     Pop.  2000.  Street,  rapie  Lewes,  co.  Sussex.     Pop.  with  |nr. 

SCHi£SBURG,  dist.  Austria,  priocip.  Tran-  Horsham  (P.  T.  36).    Lir.  a  rect  in  the  dioc. 

sylvan ia.     Area,  210  sq.  m.    Pop.  20,000;   of  Chichester. 

whom  14,000  are  Saxons.    Though  billy,  it  con-  SCHELLGADEN,  tn.  Aastria,  dist  Luogao, 

tains  no  high  mountains.      It  is  divided  into  prov.  Salzburg ;  52  m.  8bB.  of  Salzboi^.    It  has 

Upper  and  Lower  circles,  has  good  pasturage  a  mine  of  gold,  and  another  of  arsenic,  each  on 

and  plantations  of  vines.  a  small  scale. 

SCHAFFA,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Moravia ;  46  m.  SCHEMES,  or  Scheams,  island,  Ireland,  par. 

Wsw.  of  Brunn.    Pop.  1100.  Aghadown,  bar.  West  Carbery,  B.  div.  co.  Coik, 

SCHAFFHAUSEN,  Uppkr,  vil.  W.  of  Ger-  prov.  Munster.  Pop.  with  par.   Skibbereeo (P.T. 

many,  grand  duchy  Baden,  to  the  N.  of  Freyberg.  Z05). 

Pop.  1200.  SCHENKENZELL,  tn.W.  of  Germany, gmd 

SCHAFHEIM.   tn.  w.  of  Germany,  jrrand  duchy  of  Baden ;  22  m.  8B.  of  Offenbarg.    Pop. 

duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt;  17  m.  B.  of  Darm-  1000. 

stadt.    Pop.  1200.  SCHENKLENGSFELD,  tn.  Germany,  elect 

SCHAFSTADT,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony  ;  Hesse-Cassel ;  38  m.  SB.  of  Cassel.    Pbp.  900. 

10  m.  W.  of  Merseburg.    Pop.  1300.  SCHEPPACH,  vil.  Germany,  dist.  BuigQ, 

SCHAGEN,  tn.  Holland,  prov.  N.Holland,  circle  Upper  Danube,  kingd.  Bavaria.   Pop.  900. 

Pop.  1500.    Its  vicinity  was  the  scene  of  military  SCHEPPENSTEDT,  town,  N.  of  Germany, 

operations  between  the  French  and  British  in  duchy  of  Brunswick;  10  m.  B.  of  Wolfenbattel. 

1799.— Sc%m,  tn.  prov.  North  Holland ;  11  m.  Pop.  2100. 

N.of  Alcmaar.    Pop.  1500.  SCHERPENHEUVEf.,  tn.  Belgium,  pro?. 

SCHAIDEG,  in.  Austria,  county  Tyrol,  circle  S.  Brabant;  15  m.  RNB.  of  Loovain.    Pop.  1700. 

Vorarlber?.     Pop.  1200.  SCHERPENZEEL,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Gd- 

SCHAkEN,  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  East  Prussia;  derland.     Pop.  900. 

15  m.  NNB.  of  Konigsberg.  SCHERWEINER,  vil.  B.  of  France,  depart. 

SCHALK,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  near  Lower  Rhine,  prov.  Alsace.    Pop.  2200. 

Cleves.    Pop.  1200.  SCHESKEJEV,  tn.  European  Russia,  gor. 

SC  HAM  S,  or  Schaiuerth4L,  one  of  the  valley  Pensa ;  26  m .  w.  of  Saransk.    Pop.  1 800. 

of  the  Grison  country,  Switzerland  ;  6  miles  m  SCHESSLITZ,  tn.  Germany,  kmgd.  Bavaria, 

length,  but  narrow,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  in  Franconia;  8  m.  NB.of  Bamberg.   Pop.  1000. 

mountains.    Pop.  3000.  SCHESTAKOV,  tn.  nb.  of  European  Russia, 

SCHANDAU,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Saxony,  gov.  Viatka;  35  m.  N1>W.  of  Viatka.     Pop.  1200. 

on  the  Elbe;  4  m.  B.  of  Konigstein.    Pop  1000.  There    are   in  the    vicinity  considerable  iron 

The  environs  are  so  mountainous,  as  to  be  called  mines ;  also  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town, 

the  Switzerland  of  Saxony.  SCHIDLITZ,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  West  PniaiiB, 

SCHARANS,  vil.  Switzerland,  canton  Grison,  immediately  adjoining  to  Dantzic,  to  which  it  n 

situated  in  the  valley  of  Domlesch.  now  united.     Pop.  1900. 

SCHARNBECK,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Han-  SCHIEDLOWICE,  tn.  Poland;  65  m.  ft  of 

over;  10  m.  i«.  of  Bremen.    Pop.  1300.  Warsaw.     Pop.  1500. 

SCHARNITZ,  mountain  pass,  Austria,  county  SCHIERLING,  vil.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria; 

TyTo\,  on  the  Iser ;  9  m-  NW.  of  Innspruck.    U  11  m.  8.  of  Ratisbon.    Pop.  500. 

was  the  scene  of  several  obstinate  actions  be-  SCHIERMOND,  or  ScHiSRiiONiKOoa,  island, 

tween  the  French  and  Tyrolese  in  1809.  Holland,  on  the  coast  of  Friesland.     Pop.  ilOO. 

SCHATTAU,  or  Scuattow,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  SCHIERS,  dist.  Switzerland,  canton  GriaoB. 

Moravia;  4  m  SSB.  of  Znaym.    Pop.  1800.  Pop.  2900. 

SCHAV  LJ  A,  town,  NW.  of  European  Russia,  8CHIEVELBEIN,  or  Schiffblasxn,  torn, 

gov.Wilna;  140  m.  BNB.  of  Konigsberg.  Though  Prussia,  prov.  Pomerania,  on  the  river  R^i 

the  chief  town  of  a  circle,  it  is  an  inconsiderable  17  m.  N.  of  Dramburg.    Pop.  1700. 

place,  and  most  of  its  inhabitants  Jews.  SCHIFFBAU,  vil.  Prussia,  gov.  Dusseldorf, 

SCHEIBENBERG,  town,  Germany,  kingd.  prov.  Rhine,  near  Neersen.    Pop.  1900. 

Saxony ;  18  m.  s.  of  Chemnitz.    Pop.  1200.    To  SCHIFFERSTADT,  village,  Germany,  piw 

the  N.  of  the  town  is  a  steep  mountain,  with  Rhine,  kingd.  Bavaria ;  8  m.  NMW.  of  Spiie 

basalt  columns.  Pop.  1300. 

SCHEINFELD,  or  Mabkt-Schbinfkld,  tn.  SCHILDESCHE,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Wes^ 

Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria,  in  Franconia;  25  m.  phalia;  2  m.  88W.  of  Minden.    Pop.  2000. 

KbW.  of  Anspach.    Pop.  1100.  SCHILLINGSFURST,  to.  Germany,  kingi 

SCHEKSNA,  river,  European  Russia,  which  Bavaria,  in  Franconia;  11  m.  w.  of  Anspach. 

flows  into  the  Lake  Bielo,  and  runs  into  the  Pop.  1500. 

Wolga.  SCHILTACH,  town,  W.  of  Germany,  graml 

SCHELEISENKE,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Upper  duchy  Baden;  21  m.  SB.  of  Offenburg.    Pop. 

Carniola,  kingd.  Illyria;  with  manufacture  of  1300. 

nails.  SCHILTIGHEIM,  tn.  NE.  of  France,  depart. 

SCHELETAU,  or  Zklbtawa,  town,  Austria,  Lower  Rhine,  prov.  Alsace.    Pop.  1700. 

prov.  Moravia;  15  m.  88B.  of  Iglau.    Pop.  900.  SCHIPPENBEIL,  tn.  Prussia,    prov.  East 

SCHELKLINGEN,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  kingd.  Prussia,  on  the  AUe;  36  m.  8B.  of  Konigsbei]^* 

Wirtemberg  ;  3  m.  88W.  of  Blaubeuren.     Pop.  Pop.  2000. 

800.  SCHIPUNSKOI,  cape,  88.  coast  of  Kamt- 

SCHELLENBERG,  town,  Germany,  kingd.  schatka.    Lat.  53.  6.  N.    Long.  159.  44.  B, 
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SCHISDRA*  river,  European   Riusia,   gov,  SCHLOPPA,  to.  Prutsia,  prov.  West  Pruwia ; 

Riasan,  which  falls  into  the  Wolga.  56  no.  NNW.  of  Posen.    Pop.  1150. 

SCHIUL,  river,  N.  of  European  Turkey,  prov.  SCHLOTHEIM,  tn. Prussia,  co.  Schwarzburj^ 

Wallachia.    It  falls  into  the  Danube.  Rodolstad,  prov.  Saxony ;  9  m.  nb.  of  Muhl- 

SCHKEUDITZ,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  hausen.    Pop.  1000. 

on  the  filster ;  8  m.  vnxw.  of  Leipsic    Pop.  SCHLUBBE,  river,  Prussia,  in  Middle  Mark 

'1500.                •  of  Brandenburg^,  between  the  Spree  and  Oder, 

SCHKLOV,  tn.  W.  of  European  Russia,  on  into  the  latter  of  which  it  falls, 

the  Dnieper;  23  m.N.  of  Mohilev.    Pop.  2000.  SC H LUC H SEE,  lake,  w.  of  Germany,  grand 

SCHLADEN,  village,  N.  of  Germany,  kingd.  duchy  Baden,  on  the  Feldberg,  a  mountain  of 

Hanover;  28  m.RSB.  of  Hildesheim.   Pop.  1 100.  the  Black  Forest,  nearly  2300  feet  above  the 

SCHLADMING,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Styria,  on  level  of  the  sea. 

the  Enas;  45  m.  WNW.  of  Judenburg.    Pop.  SCHLUCHTERN,  tn.  Germany,  oo.  Hanau, 

1000.    There  are  productive  mines  in  the  aeigL-  elect  Hesse-Cassel ;  16  m.  88W.  of  Fulda.    Pop. 

bonrhood.  1400. 

SCHLAGE,  or  ScuLAWB,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  SCHLUCKENAU,  or  ScHLomNAu,  town, 

IN>meraiiia ;  76  m.  W.  of  Dantzic.    Pop.  1800.  Austria,  N   of  kingd.  Bohemia,  on  the  borders 

SCHLAGENDORF,  or  Nioy  SaAiA)K.  tn.  N.  of  Saxony ;  30  m.  E.  of  Dresden.    Pop.  2800. 

of  Hungary,  oo.  Zyps;  12  m.  w.  of  Seben.    Pop.  Lat.  51.  0.  N.    Lonff.  14.  26.  b« 

1000.  SCHLUSSELBURG,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  West- 

SCHLAGENTIN,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  phalia.  on  the  Weser ;  13  m.  NNB.  of  Minden. 

duchy  Magdeburg ;  4  m.  from  Genthiu.    Pop.  Pop.  800. 

2700.  SCHMAIILE  AUE,  river,  Hanover,  duchy 

SCHLAKENWALDE,  tn.  Austria,  vw.  of  of  Luneberg,  which  falls  into  the  Seeve,  above 

kingd.  Bohemia ;  3  ns.  SB.  of  Elnbogen.     Here  Te8tenb<>rg. 

is  a  productive  tin-mine.  SCHMALBROiCH,  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Clevet 

SCHLAKENWERTH.  tn.  Austria,  NW.  of  and  Bene,  near  Kempen.    Pop.  800. 

kingd.  Bohemia,  on  the  Weisserits ;  9  m.  NB.  of  SCHM  ALLEN  BERG,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  West- 

Elnbogen.    Pop.  1300.  phalia;  22  m.  saw.  of  Brilon.    Pop.  800. 

SCHLANGENBAD,  mineral  spring,  W.  of  SCHMEGEN,or  Szhiszamt,  to.  N.of  Hun- 
Germany,  duchy  of  Nassau.  Here  is  a  village,  K^ry>  on  the  Hernath ;  12  m.  SBB.  of  Kesmark. 
and  appropriate  buildings  for  visitors.  Pop.  1 100. 

8CHLAPAN1TZ,  or  Lopbhitx,  tn.  Austria,  SCHMIDEFELD,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony; 

prov.  Moravia;  6  m.  B.  of  Brunn.    Pop.  900.  8  m.  N.  of  Schleassin);eo.    Pop.  1100. 

SCHLAPPEREBENE,    mountain,   Austria,  SCHMIEDEBERG.  village,  Prussia,    prov. 

diit  Pengau,  prov.  Salsburg;  9640  feet  above  Saxony,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Elbe  and  Mul- 

the  sea.    .  dau.    Pop.  1500. 

SCHLAVENZIZ.  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia;  SCHMIEDEBERG,  vil.  Austria,  circle  Saatz, 

24  m.  88B.  of  Oppeln.    Pop.  1800.  KW.  of  the  kingd-  of  Bohemia,  on  the  borders  of 

SCHLEIDEN,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Weetphalia ;  Saxony.    Pop.  1300. 

54  m.  N.  of  Treves.    Pop.  1300.    It  was  the  SCHMIEGEL,  tn.  Prussian  Poland ;  17  m. 

birth-place  of  John  Philippson,  the  historian  of  NNB.  of  Fraustadt.    Pop.  2200. 

the  Reformation.  SCHMOLLEN,  tn.  Germany,  princip.  Alten- 

8CHLE1THAL,  vil   B.  of  France,  depart,  burg ;  57  m.  w.  of  Dresden.    Pop.  2700. 

Lower  Rhine,  prov.  Alsace.    Pop.  1800.  SCHNACKENBURG,  tn.  Hanover,  princip. 

SCHLEMMA,  Uppkh,  vil.  Genaany,  kingd.  Lnnefaurg,  on  the  Elbe ;  72  m.  wsw.  of  Ham- 

Saxonv,  on  the  Flossgraben.     Here  are  large  burg.    Pop.  800. 

Banomctures  of  dye-staffs,  and  other  oolours,  SCHNAIDT,  vil.  W.  of  Germany,  kingd.  Wir- 

psrticularly  smaHa.  temberg,  near  Schorndorf.    Pop.  1 600. 

8CHLETTAU,  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony;  SCHNAIDTHEIM.  village,  Geroaany,  kingd. 

M  IB.  W8W.  of  Dresden.    Pop.  800.  Wirtemberg,  depart.  Kocher.    Pop.  1000. 

SCHLEUSSINGEN,   town,    Prussia,    prov.  SCHNAITACH,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  kined. 

Saxony;  33  n.  8bW.  of  Erfurt.    Pop.  2200.    It  Bavaria;  10  m.  bnb.  of  Nuremberg.    Pop.  lOOO. 

i>  the  chief  place  of  Henneberg  territory.    It  hM  SCHNECKENSTEIN,  hill,  Germany,  kingd. 

a  gymnasium,  or  college.  Saxony.    It  is  remarkable  for  the  stratLtied  dis- 

SCULlCHTINGSHEIMftn.  Prussian  Poland,  position  of  the  rock  which  composes  it,  and  for 

OD  the  borders  of  Silesia ;  8  m.  BNB.  of  Gros  the  topazes  contained  in  it. 

Gloeau.    Pop.  900.  SCHNEEBERG,  mountain,  Lower  Austria, 

8CHLIEBEN,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  on  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  circles 

the  Kremitz ;  30  m.  bb.  of  Wittenberg.    Pop.  adjacent  to  the  Wienerwald.    The  elevation  of 

1200.  the  highest  point  is  6700  feet 

SCHLIENGEN,  tn.  w.  of  Germany »  grand  SCHNEEBERG,  mountain,  Germany,  n.  of 

dochy  Baden ;  14  m.  N.  of  Bale.    Pop.  950.  Bavaria,  belonging  to  the  Fichtelgebirge  range. 

SCHUERSBACH,  viL  Germany,  kingd.  Wir-  Its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  3800 

temberr,  near  Goppingen.    Pop.  1200.  feet. 

SCHLITZ,  tn.  Uermany,  elect.  Upper  Hesse ;  SCHNEEBERG,  mountain,  Prussia,  county 

10  m.  NW.  of  Fulda.    Pop.  1300.  Glatz,  prov.  Silesia.    Elevation,  4800  feet 

SCHLOCHAU,  or  Schluch.\u,  tn.  Prussia,  SCHNEEGEBIRGE,  mountoio  chain,  Ger- 

PTov.  West  Russia  ;   62  m.  88B.  of  Dantzic.  many,  which  separates  Moravia  from  Silesia  and 

Pop.  1100.  the  county  of  Glatz.     Its  highest  point  is  tlie 

SOHLXXvEL,  vil.  Prussia,  co.  Glatz,  prov.  Schneebere. 

*uaia.    Pop.  1300.    In  the  neighbourhood  are  SCHNEEKOPF,  mountain,  Germany,  in  the 

tome  coal-mines,  and  a  saltpetre-work.    ^  forest  of  Thuringin,  duchy  Saie-Gotha ;    it  is 

3  o  2 
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3300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Lat.  50.         SCHONGAU,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria; 

42.  N.    Lonjf.  10. 45.  B.  37  m.  b\v.  of  Munich.    Pop.  1300. 

SCHNEEKOPPE.  mountain,  Prussia,  prov.        SCHONHOF,  vil.  Austria,  circle  Troppto, 

Silesia;  9  m.  sw.  of  llirschberf? ;  elevation,  50r0  prov.  Silesia,  on  the  Luczina.    Pop.  1100. 
feet.    Lat.  50.  44.  N.    Lon^.  13.  46.  K.  SCHONLINDE,  town,  Austria,  kingd.  Bo- 

SCHNEEN,   Grrat  and   Littiji,  two  vi!«.  hernia;  35  m.   B8B.  of  Dresden.    Pop.  2200. 

Germany,  8.  of  Hanover  ;  7  m.  8.  of  Gottingen,  Here  are  excellent  and  extensive  bleacb-ffeldi, 

separated  by  the  river  Leine.  both  for  varn  and  linen. 

SCHNEIDEMUHL,  tn.  Prussian  Poland,  on        SCHONWALD,  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia, 

the  river  Kuddow-;  50  m.  w.  of  Bromberg.    Pop.  Pop.  1500. 
2300.     Lat.  53.  9.  N.    Long.  16.  44-  R.  SCHONWALD,  vil.   Austria,  N.  of  kii^. 

SCHNEIDHEIM,  vil.  Germany,  circle  Upper  Bohemia;  48  m.  NbW,  of  Prague.    Pop.  90a 
Danube,   kingd.  Bavaria,  co.  Oettingen.     Pop.        SCHOOLEY'S    MOUNTAIN,  mntn.  range 

1100.  and  watering-place.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Moim 

SCHNELLWALD,  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia ;  co..  New  Jersey.    The  watering-place  is  in  the 

10  m.  PB.  of  Neisse.    Pop.  1300.  8W.  angle  of  the  county. 

SCHNEY,  viL  Germany,  in  Franconia,  on  the        SCHOORISSE,  village,  Belgium,  prov.  West 

Maine.    Pop.  1000.  Fla^iders.    Pop.  3100. 

SCHOCKEN,  or  Skoki,  tn.  Prussian  Poland  ;        SCHOPFHEIM,  tn.  W.  of  Germany,  gnod 

20  m.  NNB.  of  Posen.     Pop.  1100.  duchy  Baden;  14  m.  NB.  of  Bale.    Pop  1100. 

SCHOENECK,  tn.  Germany, kingd.  Saxony ;  ^Schop/heim,  tn.  grand  duchy  of  Baden;  6  m. 

8  m.  B.  of  Oelsnitz.     Pop.  1000.  8BW.  of  Offenburg.    Pop.  1000. 

SCHOENECK,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  W.  Prussia,        SCHOPPENSTADT.  town,  Germany,  dochy 

on  the  Fers ;  23  m.  8.  of  Dantxic.    Pop.  1600.  Brunswick  :15  m.  Bbs.  of  Brunswick.  Pop.  1700. 


SCHOENSEE,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  of  Bar  SCHOPS,  river,  Prussia,  in  Upper 

varia;  36  m.  NNB.  of  Ratisbon.    Pop.  1000.  which  falls  into  the  Spree. 

SCHOHHAVA,  mntn.  Arabia,  dist.  Yemen,  SCHOREL,  and  ScHORXiJ>A]f ,  two  vOs.  Hol- 

containing  300  villages,  each  governed  by  its  land,  prov.  North   Holland.      They  were  the 

chief  under  the  title  of  Schiech.  scene  of  some  obstinate  fighting  between  the 

SC  HOLES,  ham.  England,  par.  Berwick-in-  British  and  Russian  allied  forces  and  French  is 

Elmet.  lower  div.  wapentake  Skyrack,  co.  York,  1799. 

W.  riding.    Pop.  with  Bar  wick.     Leeds  (P.  T.  SCHOTTEN,  town,  w.  of  Germany,  graid 

189).  duchy  Hesse  Darmstadt;  26  m.  NB.  of  Frank- 

SCHOMBERG,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.   Silesia  ;  fort-on-the-Mame.    Pop.  1700. 

51  m.  W8W.  of  Breslau.    Pop.  1900.    Though  SCHOUTEN'S  ISLAND,  island,  on  the cont 

surrounded  by  mountains,  it  stands  at  a  very  of  Van    Diemen's    Land,  coosistiiig   of  blad 

considerable  elevation,  being  1600  feet  above  mountains,  separated  by  deep  reaches.    Thiswu 

the  level  of  the  sea.  ascertained  by  the  French  navigators,  who,  in 

SCHONACH,  village,  w.  of  Germany,  grand  this  manner,  put  an  end  to  the  notion  that  there 

duchy  of  Baden ;  19  m.  NB.  of  Freyberg.     Pop.  were  here  several  islands  instead  of  only  one. 

160U.  SCHOUWEN,  island.  Holland,  prov.  Zealand, 

SCHON  AU,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  grand  duchy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt.    It  is  15  m.  in  length, 

Baden;  5  m.  NB.  of  Heidelberg.    Pop.  1200. —  and  5  m.  in  breadth;  was  formerly  greater, a 

ScAoiMii, town, grand  duchy  of  Baden;  23  m.  NB.  part  of  it  having  been  overflowed  by  the  te^ 

of  Bale.    Pop.  900.  The  chief  town  is  Zierikzee. 

SCHONAU,  vil.  Austria,  circle  Konigingratz,  SCHRAMBERG,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  kingd. 

kiogd.  Bohemia.     Pop.  1300.  Wirtemberg  ;  10  m.  NW.  of  Rothweil.  Pop.  hOO. 

SCHONAU,  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia;  4  m.  SCHRAPLAU,  tn.    Prussia,  co.  Mansfield, 

8b W.  of  Ober  Glog^u.     Pop.  900. — SchonaUf  tn.,  prov.  Saxony ;  6'  m.  8B.  of  Eisxleben.    Pop.  900. 

prov.  Silesia,  on   the  Katobach;  12  m.  w.  of  SCHRECKENBERG,    mountain,  Germany, 

Jauer.     Pop.  900.  kingd.  Saxony,  near  Annaberg,  with  rich  silTe^ 

SC  HON  BACH,  tn.  Austria,  kingd.  Bohemia ;  mines. 

4  m.  8.  of  Krottau.    It  has  cotton  manufactures.  SCHREIBENDORF,  village.  Prussia,  prvr- 

SCHON  BERG,  town,  N.  of  Germanv,  grand  Silesia  ;  4  m  .w.  of  Landshut.     Pop.  1000. 

duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz;    12  m'.  B.   of  SCHREIBERSHAU,  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Si- 

Lubeck.    Pop.  1000.  lesia ;  65  m.  Wb8.  of  Breslau.    Pop.  2000. 

SCHON  BERG,  town,  ProRftia,  In  Upper  Lu-  SCHREM,  or  Schrim,  tn.  Prussian  Poland; 

satia ;  6  m.  8B.  of  Gorlitx.     Pop.  900.  20  m.  8.  of  Posen.     Pop.  1500. 

SCHON  BORN,  vil.  Austria,  NW.  of  kingd.  SCHRIESHEIM,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  grsnd 

Bohemia;  14  m.  N.  of  Leutnaeritz.     Pop.  8U0.  duchy  Baden;  6  m.  N.  of  Heidelberg.     Pop* 

SCHONEICH,  vil.  W.  of  Germany,  kingd.  2200. 

Wirtemberg;  9  m.  ssw.of  Stutgard.  Pop.  1300.  SCHRITTENHOFEN,  Suscb,  or  SuTCHun, 

SCHONENBACH.  village,  w,  of  Germany,  tn.  Austria,  8W.  of  kingd.  Bohemia:  70  m.  sw. 

grand  duchy  Baden ;  18  m.  BbN.  of  Freyberg.  of  Prague.    Pop.  2600.     Lat  49.  12.  N.    Loo^* 

Pop.  800.  13.26.  B. 

SCHONENWALD,  village,  w.  of  Germany,  SCH ROBENHAUSEN,  tn.  Germany,  kingd. 

fraud  duchy  Baden;  18  m.  BNB.  of  Freyberg.  Bavaria,  on  thePaar;   21  m.  NB.  of  Augsbuig* 

'op.  950.  Pop.  1500. 

8CHONFELD,  tn.  Austria,  NW,  of  kingd.  SCIIRODE,   river,   Prussia,    prov.    Saxony, 

Bohemia;  18  m.  B.  of  Egra.     Pop.   1900.    It  which  falls  into  the  Elbe  at  Magdeburg, 

has  the  oldest  tin-mines  in  the  country.  SCHRO£CK,vil.W.  of  Germ  any,  grand  ducbj 

SCHON  FLIES,   tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Branden-  Baden,  near  the  Rhine;  6  m.  NbW.  of  Carls- 

burg;  63  m.  bnb.  of  Berlin.     Pop.  18U0.  rahe. 
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SCHROON    til.  North  America,  U.  S.,  Essex  SCHWARZENBACH,   Cn.  Germany,  kingd. 

00.,  New  York,  w.  of  Ticoodero^a.    Pop.  1644.  Bavaria,  in  Francunia,  on  the  Saaie;  6  m.  b.  of 

— SckrooHy  riv.  New  York,  the  B.  hranch  of  the  Hof.     Pop.  1700. 

Hudson.    It  runs  from  Schrooo  Lake  into  the  SCHWARZ EN BEKG  CANALS,  two  canals, 

Hudson,  and  has  many  falls.  Austria,  remarkable  less  for  their  size  than  for 

SCHROON  LAKE,  lake,  N.  America,  U.  S.,  the  skill  displayed  in  conducting  them  through 

New  York ;  12  m.  w.  of  the  N.  end  of  Lake  a  mountainous  country.    The  one  begins  in  the 

George ;  8  m.  long,  and  1  m.  broad.  circle  of  Budweis,  and  terminates  in  the  Danube, 

SCHTSCHIGRY,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov.  the  other  extends  from  the  county  of  Prachin  to 

Kursk ;  284  m.  ssw.  of  Moscow.     Pop.  1500.  the  Muldau,  and  is  only  10  m.  in  length. 

SCHUJA,  or    ScuuA,  tn.  European  Russia ;  SCHWARZENBERG,  tn.  Germany,  kingd. 

68 m.  NB.  of  Vladimir.  Pop.  1500.  Lat  56. 42.  N.  Hanover,  duchy  Luneburg,  near  the  Elbe. 

Long.  40.34.  B.  SCHWARZENBORN,  tn.  w.  of  Germany, 

$CHUPF£N,vil.  Switzerland, canton  Lucerne,  elect.    Hesse  Cassel;  8  m.  B.  of  Ziegenhayn. 

the  chief  place  of  the  dist.  of  Entlibuch ;  15  m.  Pop.  900. 

8W.  of  Lucerne.    Pop.  2800.  SCHWARZENBURG,  tn.  W.  of  Switzerland, 

SCHURGSWALDA,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Sax-  canton  Bern  ;  8  m.  B.  of  Freyburg. 

ooy,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  on  the  Spree;  10  m.  8.  SCHWARZWASSER,  or  Strumie,  tn.  Aus- 

of  Bautzen.     Pop.  900.  trian  Silesia ;  13  m.  NNB.  of  Teschen.  Pop.  1300. 

SCHUTTENHOFEN,  or  Sutticzb,  or  Sirs-  SCHWEIG,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Lower  Rhine, 

BTczs,  to.    Austria,  kingd.  Bohemia,  on   river  on  the  Moselle ;  6  m.  NbB.  of  Treves.  Pop.  1050. 

Watawa;  71  m.  ssw.  of  Prague.    Pop.  2500.  SCHWEIGERN,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  kingd. 

8CHUTT0RF,  tn.   Germany,  w.  of  kingd.  Wirtemberg ;  8  m.  w.  of  Heilbronn.   Pop.  1800. 

Hanover,  on  riv.  Vechte ;  3  m.  NB.  of  Bentheim.  — Schweigem,    tn.    princip.    I^iningen,    grand 

Pop.  1000.  duchy  Baden ;  2   m.   BNB.   of  Boxberg.    Pop. 

SCHWABENITZ,  tn.  Austria,  circle  Olmutz,  1000. 

prov.  Moravia.    Pop.  1200.  SCHWEIGERS,  tn.  Lower  Austria,  in  the 

SCHWABMUNCHEN,  tn.  8W.  of  Germany,  quarter  above  the  Mannhartsberg.     Pop.  900. 

kiogd.  Bavaria;  11  m.  s.  of  Augsburg.      Pop.  SCH WEIGH AUSEN,  vil.  B.  of  France,  de- 

2000.     Lat.  48.  11.  N.  Long.  10.  44.  b.  part.  Lower  Rhine,  prov.  Alsace.    Pop.  1100. 

SCHWACHAT,  to.    Lower  Austria,    at  the  SCHWEINAtJ,  vil.  Germany, kingd.  Bavaria, 

influx  of  the  Schwacha  into  the  Danube;  17  m.  in  Franconia,  near  Nuremberg.     Pop.  1000. 

SB.  of  Vienna.     Pop.  4000.  SCHWEINITZ,  vil.  Prussia,   prov.  Silesia; 

SCHWADORF,  tn.  Lower  Austria ;  13  m.  SB.  90  m.  NW.  of  Breslau.    Pop.  120U. 

of  Vienna.     It  has  large  cotton  manufactures.  SCHWEINITZ,  tn.  Austria,  kiogd.  Bohemia; 

SCH  WALITZ,  vil.  Austria,  circle  Bunzlau,  N.  14  m.  88B.  of  Budweis.    Pop.  1000. 

of  kingd.  Bohemia,  near  Niemes,  with  extensive  SCHWEINITZ,  river,  Germany,  in  Upper 

iron-mines.  Lusatia,  which  falls  mto  the  Spree. 

SCHWAN,  tn.  N.  of  Germany,  grand  duchy  SCHWEINWART,  tn.  Lower  Austria,  in  the 

Mecklenburjj^-Schwerin  ;  10  m.  SbW.of  Rostock,  quarter  below  the  Wienerwald.    Pop.  1000. 

SCHWANDORF,  vil.  Germany,  kingd.   Ba-  SCHWENNINGEN,    vil.   Germany,    kingd. 

varia,in  Franconia;  21  m.  N.  of  Ratisbon.   Pop.  Wirtemberg ;  3  m.  B.  of  Villingen.     Pop.  2500. 

1000.                  •  SCHWERSENTZ,  tn   Prussian  Poland;  61 

SCHWANEBECK,  tn.  Prussia,  circle  Hal-  m.  R.  of  Posen.     Pop  2700,  of  whom  the  half 

bentadt,  prov.  Saxony  ;  10  m.  N.  of  Quedlin-  are  Jews. 

burg.    Pop.  1700  SCHWERT.4,  vil.  Germany,  kingd.  Saxonv, 

SCHWANENSTADT,tn.  Upper  Austria,  near  in  the  8B.  corner  of  Upper  Lusatia.     Pop.  2300. 

the  river  Ager ;  6  m.  NNB.  of  Vocklabruck.  Pop.  They  are  chiefly  linen-weavers  and  turners. 

1500.  SCHWERTE,    or    Schwikrtb,  tn.   Prussia, 

SCHWARZA,  tn.  Prussia, prov.  Saxony;  8  m.  co.  Mark,  prov.  Westphalia,  on  the  river  Roer ; 

NB.  of  Meinungen.     Pop.  1000.  36  m.  rnb.  of  Dusseldorf.     Pop.  1400. 

8CHWARZACH,:riv.  Germany,   kingd.  Ba-  SCHWETZ,  tn.  Proshia.  prov.W.  Prussia, on 

varia,  in  Franconia,  which  rises  in  a  lake  in  the  the  Vistula ;  3  m.  N.  of  Culm.     Pop.  2300.     It 

upper  palatinate,  passes  by  the  village  of  Rasch,  has  some  manufactures  of  woollens,  leather,  and 

near  Altdorf,  crosses  the  territory  of  Nuremberg,  earthenware. 

and  falls  into  the  Regnitz  below  Neus,  in  the  SCHWETZKO,  or  Swii£CZBCBow,tn.  Prussian 

principality   of   Anspach.     The  Sulz,  another  Poland ;  9  m.  rnk.  of  Fraostadt.     Pop.  1400. 

tmall  river,  issues  from  the  same  lake,  and  flows  SCHWIEHAU,  tn.  Austria,  sw.  of  kingd. 

southward  till  it  joins  in  the  AUmuhl,  thus  form-  Bohemia,  on  river  Bradlanka.    Pop.  1000. 

inga  natural  communication  between  the  Ger-  SCHWINDRATZHEIM^  vil.  France,  depart, 

man  ocean  and  the  Black  sea.  Lower  Rhine,  prov.  Alsace.    Pop.  900. 

SCHWARZACH,  riv.  Germany,  kingd.   Ba-  SCHWINGE,  river,  Germany,  duchy  Bremen, 

varia,  in  Fraucooia,  which  rises  to  the  w.  of  Neu-  kingd.  Hanover,  which  falls  into  the  Elbe  near 

narkt,  flows  southward,  and  falls  wta  the  Alt-  Stade.    It  is  joined  to  the  Elbe  by  a  canal, 

mnhl,  6  m.  8W.  of  Berngries. — Schwarzar.h,  riv.  SCHVNDEL,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabant, 

kiogd.  Bavaria,  which  rises  near  the  confines  uf  Pop.  3100. 

Bohemia,  and   flows  westward  till  it  joins  the  sClGLlO,  or  Scilla,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Calabria 

Nab,  4  m.  8.  of  Nabburg.  Ultra,  R.  of  kingd.  Naples,  on  the  strait  of  Mes- 

SCH WARZAU,  tn.  Lower  Austria,  situated  sina ;  10  m.  N.  of  Reggio.   Pop.  2000.    It  is  near 

amoDe  the  hills;  40  m.  ssw.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  1100.  the  well  known  ruck  of  Scylla. 

SCHWARZENAU,  vil.  Germany,  kingd.  Ba-  SClGLIO,  cape,  Italy,  8W.  coast  of  kingd.  of 

varia.  in  Franconia,  on  the  Maine ;  12  m.  B.  of  Naples,  at  the  entrance  into  the  straits  t>f  Mes- 

Wurzburg.  sina   Lat.  38.  12.  N.  Long.  16.  1.  E. 
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SCILLY,  fishing  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Rin^tirraD,  Ulster.    Pop.  vMi  par.    DobUn,  S2  m.   Tut 

bar.  Kinaale,  co.  Cork,  prov.  MuMter.  Pop.  with  aDooal  fain, 

par.  Kinsale  (P.  T.  186).  SCRAFTON,   Wnr,   tnahp.  EogUad,  par. 

SCIQUITA,  river,  S.  America,  which  rises  in  Coverham,  wapentake  Hanr  West,  oo.  Yoik,  N. 

the  vast  plains  which  border  the  great  river  riding.    Acres,  3040.    Real  prop^  £6d4.    Popi 

Amazons.  It  enters  the  Amazons  by  uie  N.  part.  145.    Middlebam  (p.  T.  232). 

Lat.  3.  7.  8.  SCRE  N  WOOD,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Alohso^ 

8COGGLETHORPE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  w.  div.  Coquetdale  ward,  co.  Northimbeilaad. 

Settrington,  wapentake  Bockrose,  co.  York,  E.  Pop.  37.    Alnwick  (p.  T.  308). 

riding.    Acres,  1210.    Real  prop.  £2086.    Pop.  SCRIBA,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Oiwegoco., 

252.     New  Malton  (P.  T.  217).  New  York,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oswep^; 

SCONCER,  or  Scowssa,  vil.  Scotland,  in  the  173  m.  WNW.  of  Albany.    Pop.  2073. 

island  of  Skye,  par.  Portree,  sh.  Inverness.   Pop.  SCR  [BAN,  port.  Central  America,i  B.  eoait 

with  par.    Edinbnrgh,  212 m.  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama;  17  m.  B.  of  Poito 

SCOPl A,  tn.  NW.  of  European  Turkey,  prov.  Bello.    Its  entrance  ii  so  fall  of  rocks,  as  to  be 

Croatia*    Pop.  1300.  impassable  for  vessds,  without  a  weA  practM 

SCORBY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Catton,  wa*  pilot, 

pentake  Ouse  and  Derwent,  co.  York,  E.  riding.  SCUCYN,  or  Ssczucztw,  tn.  Polaad ;  105  b. 

Acres,  1940.     Pop.  (with  Stamford  Bridge)  151.  NNB.  of  Warsaw.     Pop.  1300. 

York  (P.  T.  196).  SCUNTHORPE,  tnshp.  Enrlaad,  per.  Fiod- 

SCOSTHORPE.  or  Soostrop,  tnshp.  England,  in^am,  B.  div.  wapentake  of  Manley,  parts  of 

par.  Kirkby  in  Mai  ham  Dale,  w.  div.  wapentake  Lindsey,    co.  Lincoln.     Pop.   240.     Glaafoid 

Staincliffe  and   Ewcross,  co.  York.  W.  riding.  Bridge  (P.  T.  156). 

Acres,  1350.    Real  prop.  £794.    Pop.  95.    Set-  SCUTTERSKELF,  township,  England,  par. 

tie  (P.  T.  235).  Rodby,  w.  div.  lib.  Langbaurgh,  oo.  York,  N. 

SCOTBY,   tnshp.  England,    par.  Wethermli  riding.    Acres,  880.    Pop.  88.    Stokesley  (P.T. 

Cumberland  ward,  co.  Cumberland.    Pop.  397.  237). 

Carlisle  (p.  T.  301).  SEA,  or  Cba,  river,  K.  of  Spain,  which  rifo 

SCOTFORTH,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Lancas-  in  the  mountains  that  separate  Leon  from  the 

ter,  hund.  Lonsdale,  8.  of  the  sands,  oojpal at.  of  Asturias,  flows  s.,  and  araerwards  W.,  throogk 

Iiancaster.  Acres,  2780.  Real  prop^  £5892.  Pop.  the  prov.  of  Leon,  and  joins  the  Esla. 

557.    Lancaster  (P.  T.  240).  SEABRIDGE,  tnshp.  England,  paitly  in  die 

SCOTlAt  Nova.    See  Noya  Scotia.  per.  of  Stoke- upon-Trent,  and  partly  in  that  of 

SCOTLAND  WELL.  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Pott-  Swinton,  N.  div.  hood.  Pirehill,  co.  Stafford, 

moak,  sh.  Kinross.    Pop.  with  par.  Pop.  120.    Newcastle-under-Lyne  (P.  T.  I50> 

SCOTS-HOUSE,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Clones,  SEABROOK,  ham.  England,  par.  Ivingfaoe, 

bar.  Dartry,  oo.  Monaghan,  prov.  Ulster.    Pop.  hand.  Cottisloe,  go.  Buckingham.    Pop.  with 

with  par.    Clones  (p.  T.  85).    Four  annual  fairs,  par.     Ivinghoe  (P.  T.  33). 

SCOTS  ISLANDS,  group  of  islands,  North  SEABROOK,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Rocki*^ 

Pacific  ocean,  near  the  NW.  coast  of  Quadra  ham  oo.,  New  Hampshire ;  7  m.  N.  from  New* 

and  Vancouvi'V  island.    Lat.  50.  57.  N.    Long,  buryport.    Pop.  1096. 

231.  2.  B.  SEACOMBE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Wallasey, 

SCOTT,   Caps,  w.  point   of   the  island  of  hund.  Wirrall,  co.  pal.  of  Chester.    Acres,  739, 

Quadra  and  Vancouver.    It  is  joined  to  the  Pop.  (with  Poulton;  1212.    Great  Neston  (P.  T. 

mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  forms,  with  194). 

the  islands  that  lie  from  it  N.  80.  \r.,  a  clear  SEACOURT,  extra-par.  dist  England,  band, 

navigable  channel  about  3^  m.  wide;    There  are  Hormer,  co.   Berks.    Acres,  900.    Real  prop, 

a  few  breakers  at  a  small  distance  from  the  cape,  £1437.    Pop.  25.    Oifofd  (P.  T.  54). 

in  a  direction  from  s.  27.  B.  about  7  m.    Lat  SEAFORD,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  LaughanUaad, 

50.  48,  N.  Long.  231.  40.  B.  bar.  Kinelearty,  oo.  Down,  prov.  Ulster.    Pop. 

SCOTTLESTHORPE.  ham.  England,   par.  with  par.    Clough  (P.  T.  88).    Four  ann.  fairb 

Edenham,  wapentake  Beltisloe,  parts  Kesteven,  SEAL,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Pike  eo.,  Ohio. 

CO.  Lincoln.    Fop.  with  par.    Bourne  (P.  T.  97).  Pop.  1173. 

SCOTTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Cattcrick,  SBALAND,  tnshp.  Great  Britain,  par.  Ha- 

wapentake  Hang  Last,    co.  York,  N.  riding,  warden,  hund.  Mold,  oo.  Flint,  N.  Wales.  Fop. 

Acres,  1500.     Real  prop.  £1134.     Pop.   138.  290.     Hawarden  (p.  T.  195). 

Richmond  (p.  T.  233).  SEAL  ISLAND,  island,  N.  America,  U.  S., 

SCOTTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Farnham,  near  the  coast  of  Maine.    Lat.  4a  50.  N.  Loai. 

lower  div.  wapentake  Claro,  co.  York,  W.  riding.  68.  40.  w. 

Acres,   1030.     Real    orop.  £1096.     Pop.  312.  SEAL  ISLAND,  island,  w.  of  Kinr  Gcoige 

Knaresboroogh  (P.  T.  202).  the  Third's  Sound,  oo  the  s,  coast  of  New  Hol- 

SCOTTSVILLE,  vil.  and  seat  of  justice,  N.  land.    It  is  a  mass  of  granite,  and  is  only  ae- 

America,  U.  S.,  Allen  eo.,  Kentucky ;  45  m.  B.  oessible  at  its  western  end.    It  was  discovered 

from  Russellville.  by  Vancouver,  who  left  a  bottle  on  it,  with  a 

SCOUGAL,    chap.  Scotland,    par.  Aldham,  parchment  inclosed.    This  could  not  be  found 

united  with  it  to  the  par.  Whitekirk,  sh.  Had-  bv  Captain  Flinders,  who  visited  tiie  ishuKi  ia 

dington.    Pop.  with  Whitekirk.    North  Berwick  1801. 

(PT.  22).  SEAL  ISLANDS,  cluster  of  islands  in  the 

SCOURIE,  fishmg   vil.  Scotland,  jaa.  Ed-  Atlantic,  N.  America,  U.  8.,  near  the  coast  of 

derachillis,  shire,  Sutherland.    Pop.  with   par.  Maine.    Lat.  44.  45.  R.    Long.  67.  46.  W. 

Edinburgh,  253  m.  SEALKOTE,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Lahore; 

SCRABA,  or  Scraby,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Kil-  72  m.  NbB.  from  the  city  of  Lahore.    Lat  32. 

leshandra,  bar.  Tullaghonoho.  co.  Cavan,  prov,  35.  N.    Long.  74.  20.  B.    Tliis  was  a  place  of 
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eoMidenble  note  Murlj  in  the  mteenth  century,  jurnidictioii  Piura,  repub.  Peru,  on  the  banks  of 

being  frequently  mentioned    by  the   emperor  the  river  Piura;  180  m.  NNW.  of  Truxillo.    Lat. 

Baber  in  hi*  personal  memoirs.  5.  33.  fl.    Long.  80.  42.  R.    Sechura  contains 

SEAR  GREEN,  ham«  England,  par.  Famham  about  200  houses,  built  of  cane,  and  a  large 

Royal,  second  div.  bund.  Burnham,  CO.  Bucking-  handsome  brick  church.    The  inhabitants  are 

ham.     Acres,  590.     Pop.  245.     Beaoonsfield  all  Indians,  and  consist  of  nearly  4U0  families, 

(P.T.  23).  who  are  principally  employed  either  in  fitihing 

SEATON,  township,  England,  par.  Seaham,  or  driving  of  mules.    The  desert  of  Sediura  is 

N.  diT.  Easiogton  ward,  co.  pal.  of  Durham,  a  frightful  waste  of  sand^  extending  30  leagues* 

Acres,   1310.     Real  prop.  £1043.     Pop.  134.  The  extent  and  uniform  aspect  of  this  plain, 

Sunderland  (P.  T.  268).  together  with  the  continual  motion  of  the  sand, 

SEATON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Sigglesthorpe,  which  soon  effaces  all  traces,  often  bewilders  the 

X.  div.  wapentake  of  Holderness,  co.  York,  East  most  experienced  guides,  who,  however,  show 

riding.    Acres,  1750.     Real  prop.  £2748.    Pop.  their  skill  in  soon  recovering  the  right  way,  for 

288L    Beverley  (P.  T.  183).  which  they  make  use  of  two  exp^ients  :  the 

SEATON  HOUSE,  township,  England,  par.  first  is  to  keep  the  wind  directly  in  their  faces 

(»ng  Houghton,  8.  div.  Bambrough  ward,  co.  as  they  go  out,  and  the  reverse  on  their  return— 

Nortbnmbcrland.     Pop^  (with   Baalmer)  140.  for  the  wind  here  being  always  at  s.,  they  cannot 

AInwkk  (p.  T.  308).  be  deceived :  the  second  is  to  take  up  a  handful 

SEATON,  NoBTB,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Wood-  of  sand,  at  different  distances,  and  smell  to  it ; 

bom,  B.div.  Morpeth  ward,  co.  Northumberland;  for,  as  the  excrement-  of  the  mules  impregnate 

l\>p.  150.    Morpeth  (P.  T.  2S8).  the  sand  more  or  less,  they  determine  which  ia. 

SEATOWN,  fluhing  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Avoch,  the  tn|e  road  by  the  scent  of  it. 
p>b.  Ross.    Pop.  with  par.    Fortroee  (P.  T.  166).         SECKAU,  petty  tn.  Aubtria,  in  Upper  Styria ; 

SEBASTIANO,  St.,  town,  NW.  of  Italy,  diat  5  m.  NNW.  of  Knittelfeld.     It  was  formerly  a 

Turin,  kingd.  Piedmont  and  Sardinia.     It  it  bishop's  see,  which  is  now  transferred  to  Gratx. 
situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  Po,  opposite        SECKENHEIM,  vil.  w.  of  Germany,  grand 

to  Chivwao.    Pop.  1600.  duchy  Baden ;  4  m.  B.  of  Manbeim.    Pop.  1200 


SEBASTICOOK,  river,  N.  America,  U.  S.,  SECKINGEN,  town,  W.  of  Germany,  grand 

rises  near  the  Piscataquis,  and  flows  duchy  Baden;  17  m.  K.  of  Bale.   Pop.  1000.    It 

into  the  Kennebecdi,  on  the  B.  side,  at  Winslow.  is  situated  on  Uie  N.  bank  of  the  Rhme. 

It  passes  through  a  large  pond  in  Harmony,  and  SECONDIGLIANO,  tn.  Ital^,  NW.  of  kingd. 

leoeives  a  considerable  branch  in  Palmyra.    Its  Naples,  not  far  from  the  capital.  ^  Pop.  4800. 

whole  length  is  70  or  80  miles.    Great  numbers  Swue  are  reared  in  great  numbers  in  the  neigh- 

of  herrings  are  caught  in  it  bourhood,  and  the  chief  trade  is  in  pork. 

SEBEC,  lake  and  river,  N.America,  U.  S.,  SECONDIGNY  EN  GRAND,  tn.W.  of  France, 

Maine.    It  lies  partly  in  Somerset  oo.  and  partly  depart  Two  Sevres,  prov.  Poitou,  on  riv.  Thoue  ^ 

in  Penobscot,  drawing  its  remote  confluents  from  21  m.  N.  of  Niort    Pop.  1500. 

the  enviiooa  of  Moose  Head  Lake.    The  outlet,  SECONDO,  St.,  town,  Italy,  duchy  Parma, 

lelaining  the  samejiame,  unites  with  the  Piscap  between  the  rivers  Turo  and  Parola ;  1 0  miles 

taoais.  WMW.  of  Parma. 

SEBES,  BoRos,  tn.  B.of  Hungary,  co.  Arad,  SECUNDRA    (Alexandria),    walled    village, 

on  the  river  Sebea.    Lat  46.  ^7.  N.    Long.  22.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Delhi ;  32  m.  SB.  from  the 

17.  R.  city  of  DelhL     Lat  28.  28.  N.    Long.  77.  33.  B. 

SEBEZf  town,  w.  of  European  Russia,  gov.  It  stands  in  a  wilderness  of  Dhak  jungle,  which 

Vitepsk,  near  a  lake;  48  m.  N.  of  Vitepsk.  extends  in  this  quarter  over  a  large  tract  of  the 

SEBNITZ,  tn.  Germany,  kingd. Saxony ;  10  m.  Doab. — Seetmdra,  tn.  prov.  Agra;  7  m.  N.  from 

BbN«  of  Konigstein.   Pop.  2400.  It  is  situated  in  the  city  of  Agra,  of  which,  in  former  times,  it 

a  valley  suiionnded  on  every  side  by  lofty  moun-  was  probably  a  large  suburb.    It  is  now  an  un- 

tains.    The  inhabitants  are  mostly  descendants  inhabited  collection  of  ruins ;  of  these,  several 

of  Bohemian  refugees,  and  employed  in  the  noble  gateways,  part  of  the  wails  of  a  palace,  a 

manufacture  of  silk,  cotton,  stuffs,  and  linen.  coss  pillar,  and  various  other  architectural  frag^ 

8EBOO,  oi  Sabu,  river,  Morocco,  which  rises  ments,  are  btill  in  a  tolerable  condition.    The 

in  the  Atlaa^  near  the  frontier  of  Algiers,  traverses  only  remaining  entire  structure  is  the  celebrated 

the  province  of  Fez,'  passing  a  little  to  the  N.  of  mausoleum  of  the  emperor  Acber,  a  vast  pyrar 

the  capital,  and  falls  into  the  sea.    The  mouth,  midical  pile  of  ardied  galleries,  tier  over  tier, 

however,  is  now  so  blocked  up  with  banks  and  with  small  cupola  pavilions  at  intervals, 

bars  of  sand,  as  to  render  it  of  scarcely  any  use  SEDGER  RIVER,  river.  South  America,  in 

for  the  purpose  of  navigation.  Patagonia,  which  runs  into  the  Straits  of  Ma- 

SEBURGHAM,  Castlb,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Milan.    The  water  of  this  river  is  excellent ;  but 

Sebuigham,  Cumberland' ward,  co.  Cumberland,  boats  cannot  get  in  till  about  two  hours  flood. 

Pop.  S4.    Wigton  (P.  T.  d03).  because  at  low  water  it  is  very  shallow  for  about 

SECHANG  ISLES,  or  Dutch  Isi.bs,  a  group  three-quarters  of  a  mile;  the  fallen  trees  render 

of  islands.  Eastern  seas,  at  the  mouth  of  the  it  impossible  to  go  further  than  four  miles :  it  is, 

Siam  river,  where  vessels  proceed  to  complete  indeed,  not  only  difficult,  but  dangerous,  to  get 

their  water  and  get  ready  for  sea.  Lat.  13. 12.  N.  up  thus  far.    The  stream  is  very  rapid,  and 

Long.  101.  0.  B.    The  larger  isles  are  covered  many  stumps  of  trees  lie  hidden  under  it    On 

with  wood,  but  some  of  the  smaller  are  bare  each  side  of  this  river  there  are  the  finest  trec«, 

rocks.     The  two    largest    present  vestiges  of  which  might  supply  the  British  navy  with  the 

former  cultivation,  and  on  both  a  few  miserable  best  masts  in  the  world ;  some  of  them  are  of  a 

iahabitants  are  still  to  be  seen.  great  height,  and  more  than  8  feet  in  diameter, 

SECHELLES.    See  Sbycmbllbs.  which  is  proportionably  more  than  8  yards  in 

SECHURA,  tn.  S.  America,  bishopric Truxillo,  circumference.    Among  others,  the  pepper-tree, 
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or  winter's  bark,  is  in  gjeat  plenty.     Amonfi^  SEEHEIM,  villa^,  w.  of  Gennany.  fCnnA 

these  woods,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  duchy  Hesse ;  7  m.  s.  of  Darmstadt     Pop.  800. 

the  climate,  there  are  innumerable  parrots,  and  SEEK  REE,  tn.  Hindoostan,  capital  of  a  little 

other  birds  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage.  jaghiredar  in  the  prov.  of  Delhi;  26  ra.  a.  from 

SEDGWICK,  seaport,  North  America  U.  S.,  Delhi. 

Hancock  oo.,  Maine«  on  the  B.  side  of  Penobscot  SEELAND,  or  Zrblakd,  vil.  Holland,  prov. 

Bay;  6  m.  br.  from  Castine.     Pop.  1606.  N.  Brabant;  15  m.  B.  of  Bois  le  Due.  Pop. 900. 

SEDLITZ,  village,  Austria.  NW.  of  kingd.  SEELAU,  vil.  Austria,  circle  Ciaslaa,  kiagd. 

Bohemia;  17  m.  W.  of  Leutmeritz:  well  known  Bohemia.    It  is  remarkable  for  a  large  noaa*' 

for  its  mineral  waters.  tcry,  and  for  the  topases,  agates,  and  rockcrys- 

SEDLITZ,  or  Grrat  Sbolitz,  vil.  Germany,  tals  occasionally  excavnted  in  the  environs, 

kingd.  Saxony ;  2  m.  8W.  of  Pima.     Here  is  a  SEELOW,  tn.  Prussia,  in  the  Middle  Maikcf 

palace,  with  elegant  gardens  and  water-works,  Brandenburg;  11  m.  W.of  Knstrin.     Pop.  1300. 

erected  by  the  elector  Augustus  111.,  but  now  Part  of  the  inhabitants  are  linen  weavers, 

neerlected.  SEELOWITZ,  or  Zidlochowicb,  tn.  Austria, 

SEDLNITZftn.  Aostria^circleof  Prerau,  prov.  p>uv.  Moravia,  on  the  Schwana;    12  m.  8.  of 

Moravia.     Pop.  1500.  Hrunn.    Pop.  1000. 

SEEAH,  large  vil.  Hindoostan.  princip.  De-  SEEMLEAH,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Malwa, 

wasa,  prov.  Malwa,  which,  in  1H20,  contained  which  in  1820  belonged  |to  the  raja  of  Rotlanr 

about  227  houses.    T>at.  23. 3.  N.  Long.  Tt.ll.R,  and  contained  about  300 houses.    Lot.  22. 27.  N. 

SEEASSEE  ISLE,  island.  Eastern  seas,  one  Long.  75.  9.  B. 
of  theSooloo  archipelago.     It  is  a  high  island  SEEN  A  RIVER,  riv.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Ah- 
and  well  wooded,  but  cleared  and  inhabited  in  mednuggur,  from  whence  it   flows  in  a  south- 
many  places,  and  supplied  with  water.    It  yields  easterly  direction,  and,  after  a  windiae  oooraeof 
many  cowries.  about  200  m.,  falU  into  the  Beema,  ttie.bolkof 

SEEBAH,  tn.  Hindoostan,  cap.  of  a  small  which  it  nearly  doubles  by  the  accession  of  iti 

mountainous  district  in  the  prov.  of  Lahore,  waters. 

situated  about  65  m.  bnb.  from  Amritsir.    Lat.  SEEORE,  or  Skborr,  tn.   Hindoostan,  prov. 

31.  48.  N.     Long.  75.  52.  B.     It  stands  on  the  Malwa ;  22  m.   wiiS.  from   Bopaul.     Lat  83L 

brink  of  a  rivulet,  and  is  fortified.  15.  N.     I^ng.  77, 10.  B.    It  stands  on  the  baaki 

SEEBEEROO   ISLE,    island,    Eastern  sea,  of  the  little  river  RooU  Sein,  and  is  surrounded 

lying  off  the  W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  situated  prin-  by  a  grove  of  mango  lind  other  trees.     In  IBiO, 

dpally  between  the  first  and  second  degree  of  it  belonged  to  the  nabob  of  Bopaul,  and  was  the 

south  latitude,  and  the  98th  and  99th  degree  of  residence  of  the  British  agent  for  oooducttn^  the 

B.  longitude.    In  length,  it  may  be  estimated  at  intercourse  with  that  state. 

70  m.  by  10  m.  the  average  breadth,     lli^s  SEER,  principality.  Arabia,  prov.  Ommon,  ex* 

island  is  inhabited  by  the  Montawey  race,  and  tending  from  Cape  Mussendoon,  along  the 


the  inhabitants  both  of  Si  Pora  and  the  Pog|?y  of  the  Persian  gulf.     It  is  called  by  the  Persians 

isles  consider  it  as  their  parent  country.    The  the  country  of  Dsiulfar ;  and  Europeans  fre- 

inhabitants    are    distinguished   only    by    some  quenting  these  seas  nave  given  this  name  to  tiw 

variety  in   the  patterns  with  which  their  skins  Arabs  who  inhabit   it.     The  Arabs,  bowevs, 

are  tattooed.  This  island  is  rendered  conspicuous  call  it  Seer,  from  the  town  of  the  same  nanie^ 

from  a  distance  by  a  volcanic  mountain.  which  has  a  good  harbour,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 

SEEBURG,  vil. Prussia,  prov. Saxony;  11  m.  schiech.    This  country  not  long  since  acknow- 

W.  of   Halle:  situated  between  the  Mansfeid  ledged  the*  sovereign  authority  of  the  Imam;  but 

lakes,  the  one  of  which   has  fresh,  the  other  the  schiech  has  shaken  off  this  dependence,  and 

salt  water,  produced  by  brine  springs.  is  often  at  war  with  his  former  masters ;  his  navy  is 

SEEBURG,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  East  Prussia;  one  of  the  most  considerable   in    the  Pemsa 

50  m.  B.  of  Konigsberg.    Pop.  1300.     Lat  53.  gulf.    His  subjects  are  much  employed  in  nari* 

67.  N.     Long.  20.  46.  b.  gation,  and  carry  on  a  pretty  extensive  trade. 

SEEDLY  (Sinduli).  fortress  in  Northern  Hin-        SEESEN,  tn.    Lower  Saxony,  dochy  Brons* 

doostan,  district  Muckwanpoor;  68  m.  SB.  from  wick:  14  m.  w.of  Goal  ar.    Pop.  2000.  'it  has  a 

Catmandoo.     It  belong  to  the  Gorkhas,  who  brisk  trade,  carried  on  by  the  roads  whidi  pssi 

attach    considerable    importance   to    its    pos-  through  the  town  from  different  parts  of  the 

session.  country. 

SEEDOURA,  tn.  Hindoostan.  district  Saha-        SEETACOOND,    a   remarkable    hot   well, 

runpoor.  prov.  Delhi ;  34  m.  NW.  from  the  town  Hindoostan,  with  an   adjacent  village,  district 

of  Saharunpoor.    Lat.  30. 19.  n.  Loni;.  77.  7.  B.  Chittagong,  prov.  Beneral ;  situated  about  17  n. 

Most  of  the   houses  are  built  with  brick,  and  N.  Irom  Islamabad.     Lat.  22.  37.  N.     Long.  91. 

the  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and  populous.  36.  b. 

SEEDY  OCCUBA,  vil.  Africa,  8.  of  Algiers,  SEGEREUG,  tn.  Denmark,  diat  Holstein, 
in  Bled-el-Jereede :  15  m.  SB.  of  Biscara.  It  iit  on  the  river  Trave;  28  m.  nb.  of  Hamburg, 
famous  for  the  tomb  of  an  Arabian  freneral  of  Pop.  1400.  Lat.  53.  58.  N.  Long.  10.  19.  B.  It 
that  name,  and  for  that  of  Seedy  Lascar,  its  is  built  round  the  base  of  a  high  chalk  or  line- 
tutelar  sainr.  stone  hill,  from  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  very 

SEEFELD,tn.  Lower  Austria;  39m.  NhW.of  extensive  prospect.     The  lime  obtained  fron 

Vienna.     Pop.  1200.  this  hill  forms  an  important  article  of  trade. 

SEEHAUSEN,  tn.   Prussia,  duchy  Maj^de-        SEGNI,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Campagna  di  Roma, 

burg,  pnov.  Saxony ;    15  m.  w.  of  Brandenburg.  States  of  the  Church  ;  25  m.  SB.  <?  Rome:  sita* 

Pop.  1700. — Seehauttn^  tn,  duchy    Magdeburg,  ated  on  a  hill  of  the  same  nam&     Itistheseeof 

prov.  Saxony ;  7^  m.  WNW.  of  Berlin.     Pop.  a  bishop,  and  it  is  said  that  organs  were  fins 

2100.    It  is  completely  surrounded  by  the  river  invented  in  this  town.    • 
Aland.  SEGONZAC,  tn.  aw.  of  France,  depart.  Cha- 
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rente,    prov.    ArenU;    6    m.,   SB.    of   Cognac  SEINSHEIM,  or  MARXT-SsiNaHSiii)  tn.  Cer« 

Pop.  2500.  manv,  kingd.  Bavaria,  in  Franconia ;  19  m.  B8k< 

SEGOVIA,  Nkw,  tn.  North  Central  America,  of  Wurzburg.    Pop.  700. 

repubi.  Guatemala,  on  the  river  Yare.     Lat.  13.  SEISDON,  tnshp.  England^  par.  Trysull,  s. 

26.  H.    Long.  84.  20.  \v.  div.  hund.  Seisdon,  co.  Stafford.    Pop.  with  par. 

SEGOVIA    NUEVA,  tn.    island  of  Locon,  Wolverhampton  (P.  T.  123). 

founded  in  the  year  1598;  250  m.  N.  of  Ma-  SEITZ^  or  Zagiczi,  vil.  Austria,  circle  Brunn, 

ailla.    It  is  a  bishop's  see,  defended  by  a  fort  prov.  Moravia.    Pop.  1200. 

aod  fcarrison.  SEIX,  tn.  s.  of  France,  depart  Arriege,  prov. 

SEGRE,  riv.NB.  of  Spain,  which  rises  among  County  of  Foix.    Pop.  2300.    In  the  neighbour- 

tfae  Pyrenees,  flows  thruugh  Catalonia,  and  joins  hood  are  quarries  of  marble,  and  some  mines  of 

the  Ebro  near  Mequinenza.    The  Catalonians  silver  and  copper, 

call  it  AgDanaval.  SELB,  tn.  Germany,  kin^.  Bavaria,  in  Fran- 

SEGUIN,  island,  N.  America,  U.  S.,  on  the  conia;  14  m.  8r.  of  Hof.     Pop.  1500.         v 

coast  of  Maine;  about  3  m.  from  the  mouth  of  SELBY'S    FOREST,   tnshp.  England,    par. 

Kennebeck  river.     Lat.  43.  41.  N.     Long.  69.  Kirk  Newton,  w.  div.  Glendale  ward,  co.  North- 

42.  V.    There  is  a  lighthouse  on  this  island.  umberland.    Pop.  66.   Wooler  (JP.T.  320). 

SEGUR,  tn.  8.  of  France,  depart.  Aveyron,  ^  SELE,  river,  Italy,  w.  of  kingd.  Naples,  which 

proT.  Goyenne  and  Gascony,  near  the  river  V lour ;  rises  among  the  Apennines,  and,  flowing  through 

13  m.  BSR.  of  Rhodez.    Pop.  1600.  the  Principato  Citra,  discharges  itself  into  the 

SEGURA  DE  LA  FRONTERA,  city.  North  gulf  of  Salerno. 

Aflserica,  state  Mexico,  republic  Mexico  ;  70  m.  SELENGINSK,  town,  Asiatic  Russia,  gov. 

from  Xalappa.      Pop.  1000.     It  is  of  a  mild  Irkoutsk,  on  the  bank  of  the  Selenga.    Lat. 

climate,  and  situated  in  a  fertile  territory.  51.  6.  N.    Long.  107.  3.  B.    It  is  situated  ip  a 

SEHAJPOOR,  tn.   Hindoostan,  prov.   Can-  barr^  and  desolate  country,  consisting  chiefly 

deisb;  3U  m.  b.  from  Hussinga bad,. reported  to  of  naked  and  sandy  mountains;  and  it  is  10  m. 

bethesite  of  Sonitpura.     Lat.  22.  40.  N.    Long,  further  down  the  river  before  any  lands  are 

7&  10.  B.     Several  figures  with  curled  wigs,  and  found  fit  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture.    The 

•ho  the  remains  of  a  colossal  statue  furni«hed  origin  of  this  place  was  in  1666,  when  an  ostrog, 

with  similar  decorations,  are  still  extant.  or  wooden  fort,  was  built  on  the  spot,  which  was 

SEHDINEI,  to.  Birman  dominions,  cap.  of  a  afterwards  converted   into  a  regular   fortresM, 

imall  district  in  Ava,  situated  on  the  Aeng  road  and  gave  rise  to  the  town.    It  does  not  now 

fronnShembeghewn,onthe  lrawaddy,toArracan.  contain   more  than   three    churches,   and   150 

Daring  the  invasion  it  was  burned  to  the  ground  houses.    Notwithstanding  its  dreary  situation, 

bj  some  banditti  it  is  supported  by  being  a  thoroughfare  for  the 

SEHWAUN,  tn.  and  district,    Hindoostan,  Chinese  trade  carried  on  at  Kiachta.    A  consi- 

proT.  Sinde>  intersected  by  the  Indus,  and  situ-  derable  quantity  of  rhubarb  is  also  brought 

ated  b^ween  the  26th  and  27th  degrees  of  N,  from  the  bordering  country  of  Mongolia, 

latitode.    The  soil  is  sandy  and  but  little  culti-  SELIGENSTADT,  or  Sslxnostaot,  tn.  \r.  of 

vated,  although  watered  by  one  of  the  largest  Germany,  grand  duchy  Hesse  Darmstadt,  on  the 

riven  in  the  world.     The  town  of  Sehwaun  Maine ;  17  m.  B8B.  of  Frankfort.    Pop.  2300. 

stands  oo  the  w.  bank  of  the  Indus,  in  Lat.  SELINO,  tn.  European  Turkey,  on  the  8W. 

26.  U.  N.    Long.  68.  7.  B.,  about  65  m.  NNW.  coast  of  the  island  of  Candia.    In  the  environs 

froni  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of  Sinde.  are  raised  olives,  cotton,  and  fruit  of  various 

SEICHES,  tn. sw.  of  France,  depart.  Lot  and  kinds. 

Garonne,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony ;  6  m.  SELINTY,  cape,  Asia  Minor,  in  Caramauia^ 

KB.  of  Marmaode.    Pop.  1300.              '  formed  by  a  bold  and  romantic  headland,  on 

SEICHES,  tn.  NW.  of  France,  depart  Maine  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancipnt  Trajanopolis. 

and  Loire,  prov.  Anjou;  9  m.  NB.  of  Angers.  The  hill  rises  steeply  from  the  plain  on  une  side. 

Pop.  1400.  and  breaks  off"  into  a  chain  of  magnificent  ciifiiB 

SEIDAU,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  in  Lusatia,  on  tlie  other.    On  the  highest  point  of  these 

in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bautzen.  Pop.  1400.  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  which  command  the 

SEIDENBBRG,  tn.  Prussia,  in  Upper  Lu-  ascent  of  the  hill  in  every  direction,  and  look 

satia,  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia;  10  m.  SSB.  of  perpendicularly  down  upon  the  sea.  The  ancient 

Gorlitz.     Pop.  1000.  Une  of  fortification  is  marked  by  a  wall,  within 

SEIDORF,  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  near  which  there  are  many  remains  of  houses ;  while 

Uiischber)^.    Pop.  1000.  outside  of  them,  between  the  foot  of  the  hill 

SEIPERSDORF,  L\nobn,  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  and  the  river,  the  remains  of  some  large  huild- 

Silesia,  near  Reicheubach.    Pop.  1000.  ings  are  yet  standing.    The  most  remarkable  of 

SEIFERSHAU,  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia;  7  these  is  a  low  massive  edifice,  of  about  70  feet 

m.  w.  of  Hirschberg.     Pop.  1100.  by  f)0  feet,  the  top  of  which  is  flat,  and  which 

SEIGNELAY,   tn.   France,    depart.   Yonne.  appears  to  have  been  formerly  the  basement  of 

prov.  Burgundy,  on  the   Senin ;    6  m.   N.  of  some   splendid    superstructure.     Lower    down 

Aoieire.     Pop.  1300.  "the  river  are  the  remains  of  a  small  theatre, 

SEIN,  island,  France,on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and   near   its    mouth   are  found  some  baths; 

arrondissementof  Quimper.  Lat.  48. 2.  n.  Long,  fronting  the    theatre  is  a  long  mined   aque- 

4. 42.  w.    It  is  inhabited   by  fishermen,  who  duct  on  arches,  which,  crossing  the  river,  com- 

have  retained  the  language  and  manners  of  an-  municates  with  a  distant  hill.    At  the  SB.  point 

cient  Brittany  in  all  their  purity.  of  the  hill  are  numbers  of  tombs,  containing 

SEINE  L*ABBAIE,  St.,  tn.  B.  of  France,  de-  several  Greek  inscriptions.    The  coast  here  is 

part.  Coie    d'Or,    prov.   Burgundy,    near    the  marked  by  petrified  gravel,  which,  at  a  distance, 

ioorce  of  the  Ouche ;  12  m.  NW.  of  Dijon.   Pop.  has  the  appearance  of  loose  stones ;  but,  on  ap- 

800.  proaching,  proves  to  be  a  solid  crust  of  puddings 
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MOM.    The  mistake  tbuB  produced  may  prove  kingd.  Naples ;  12  m.  saw.  of  Rossaiio.   Rap. 

dangerous  to  mariners.    The  aocieot  city  was  1800.    Lat.  38.  26.  N.    Long.  16.  18.  b.    Hcis 

origioally  called  Selinus^  till  the  time  of  Trajan,  is  an  abbey  belonging  to  the   united  Gicck 

who  rave  bis  own  name  to  it.  eburch.    la  1783,  the  town  suffered  diesdMy 

SELLAt  tn.  B.  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  N.  of  from  an  earthquake. 
Alicant.    Pop.  2000.  SEMIPALATNOI,  fortress,  Asiatic  Risn, 

8ELLYE,  or  ScHBLLa,  tn.  NW.  of  Hunnry,  gov.  Tomsk.    Lat.  50.  29.  N.    Long.  80.  II.  I. 

on  the  Woag ;  48  m.  N NW.  of  Comorin.   Pop.  Boilt  with  a  vtew  of  protecting  the  trade  thm 

1600.  Lat.4H.  9.  N.  Long.  17.  52.  r.  carried  on  with  the  Calmocs  and  Buchsmss. 

8ELMAST,  tn.  Persia,  prov.  Aderbijan;  75  It  was  built  in  1718 ;  but  as  the  cuncat  of  tke 

m.  WBW.  of  Tabrees.    Pop.  2000.    It  is  famed  Irtysch,  on  which  it  was  situated,  oootisQaHy 

for  its  gardens  and  lofty  poplars.  carried  away  the  adjacent  ground,  it  was  sBca»> 

8ELONGEY,  tn.  France,  depart.  Cota  d'Or,  sively  removed  to  different  spots,  and  is  aov  is 

prov.  Burgundy,  on  river  Venelle ;  18  m.  NW.  of  its  fourth  position ;  but  the  river  b  hers  m 

Gray.    Pop.  1600.  shalk>w,  and  so  obstructed  with  iskts,  thit  it 

SELTZ,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  depart  Lower  has  been  found  impossible  to  make  a  pssngels 

Rhine,  prov.  Alsaoe,  at  the  influi  of  the  Selta-  the  fort.    The  lendesvous,  therefore,  made  faf 

bach  into  the  Rhine;  27  m.  N.  of  Strasbuig.  the  purpose  of  trade  with  the  Kirghidaa  isi 

Pop.  l&OO.     It  was  the  scene  of  diplomatic  con-  Buchanan  caravans,  has  been  fiied  about  li 

ferences  between  the  French  and  allies,  in  1798.  miles  below,  where  a  smaller  fort  has  bees 

SELVA,  San  Fkahcisoo  db  la,  tn.  S.  America,  erected  for  the  purpose.    The  principal  fortm 

cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Copiapo,  repub.  Chili.    It  forms  a  square,  composed  of  wooden  mufBt^ 

is  an  ancient  town ;  and  in  1742  it  was  regularly  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch.    Th^^  are  tao  Ti> 

built  in  straight  lines.  Lat  27. 19.  a.  lages,  one  above  and  the  other  below,  balk 

SELVA-PLANA,    vil.   Switierland,    canton  palisaded  like  the  fort,  and  oontaining  sbsst 

Orisons,  in  Upper  Engsdine ;  26  m.  88b.  of  Coire.  200  houses.    The  most  profitable  trade  curad 

It  stands  on  a  projecting  point  of  land,  which  on  hero  is  with  the  Kirghiaes,  wko  gtwe  tiaic 

dividips  into  two  the  lake  of  Selvaplana.    At  a  horses  and  cattle  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  for  ncn 

little  distance  is  another  lake  called  St.  Merits,  toys  and  trifles.   It  is  also  frequented  hj  tmtes 

The  banks  of  these  lakes,  the  scenery  of  the  from  Tsschkent  and  Little  Bucharia,  who  hnf 

valley,  and  the  enormous  glaciers  on  the  moon-  chiefly  cotton  goods  of  inferior  Quality.  Ike 

tains,  all  concur  to  render  thb  a  most  romantic  name  of  Semipalatnoi.  which  sigvifles  the  Sms 

spot  Palaces,  b  derived  from  some  ruina  situsitd  is 

SEMARIAH,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Malwa,  the  neighbourhood,  which  aro,  however,  uawortkf 

which,  in  1820,  belonged  to  the  British  govern-  of  such  an  appellation,  and  evidently  of  BadM- 

ment  and  contained  about  1000  houses.  nan  origin. 

SEMAYLA,  rich  gold  mine,  Central  Africa,        SEMNOON,  tn. Persia,  prov.  Khorassaa.  Ub 

kingd.  Bambouk.    It  is  situated  in  a  hillock  35.  33.  N.  Long.  53.  28.  ■.    It  ia  of  great  sab- 

abeut  200  feet  high,  but  5000  foet  in  circum-  qvity,  and  contains  a  nMMque,  bearing  dale  is  lbs 

ference.    The  gold  is  contained  in  a  kind  of  year  of  the  hegira  880 ;  and  hatha  yet  anoie  a» 

reddish    sandstone,  ertremely  hard,  which    is  cieat,  the  date  being  566.    A  taUe  of  rtoae 

miied  witli  a  species  of  calculous  emery  and  built  in  the  wall  b^rs  a  flrmann  from  Sbtb 

very  hard  red  marble.  These  substances  cannot  Abbas,  eiempting  the  inhabitants  from  aitiii 

be  subjected  to  ablution,  without  being  first  taies,  and  abolishing  gaming-honaea, Ike  Anoaad 

pounded,  and  reduced  completely  to  powder,  the  walls   aro   maay   welf  kept    gardens  ssd 

At  the  depth  of  about  30  feet,  the  miners  find  a  orchards.    TIm  town  bears  marks  ot  decay, 
solid  stratum  of  red  marble,  richly  impregnated        SEMPACHi^Lau  op,  tn.  N»  of  SwitaetM, 

with  gold,  upon  which  their  skill  does  not  enable  canton  Lucerne ;  6  m.  long,  and  about  2  bfssd. 

them  to  make  any  impression.  These  difficulties  It  is  about  1600  feet  above  the  l«vai  of  the  m 

ia  working  cause  the  mine  of  Semayla,  though  and  its  banks  are  highly  beautiful, 
the  richest  in  Bambouk,  to  be  considered  only        SEMROOL,  tn.   Hindoostan,  prov.  Main, 

of  secondary  value.  situated  3  m.  N.  of  a  ghaut  or  paaa  of  the  aaaa 

8EMD,  tn.  W.  of  Germany,   grand    duchy  name,  one  of  the  princiMl  roada  from  iadoi^ 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  near  Umstadt    Pop.1000.  Oojein,  &c,  into  the  Deccaa    br  Aaeergbai^ 

SEMENNUD,  tn.  Lower  Egypt ;  53  m.  N.  of  Boorhanpoor,  &c    It  belongs  to  Holcar,  and  ii 

Cairo :  the  site  of  which  is  not  marked  by  any  1820  contained  200  honsas. 
ruins.  SENARICA,  vil.  Italy,  prov.  Abnisao  Uknn 

SEMIGALLIA,   duchy,    NW.  of   European  kingd.  Naples;  10  m.  sw. of  Teramo:  situated  is 

Ronia,  forming  the  eastern  part  of  Courland.  a  rugged  valley  of  the  Apennines.    It  has  ths 

Its  length  is  about  110  miles,  its  breadth  in  title  of  a  republic,  and  chooses  its  own  msgi 

S«eral  less  than  20  m.    It  is  separated  by  the  trates. 
winafrom  the  part  of  Russia  situated  to  the        SENARIO  MONTE,  moontaia,  Italy;  6  m. 

N. ;  on  the  other  side  it  is  bounded  by  Courland.  from  Florence:  oa  the  side  of  which  b  sitoalsd 

Mitten  is  the  capital.  the  celebrated  palace  of  the  Medicta  fsnal^ 

SEMILA,  to.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Malwa,  situ*  called  Pratolino. 
atcd  on  the  Sepra  river ;  13  m.  from  Dewass.        SENAS^  vil.  8B.  of  France,  depart  Moalbs  if 

Lat  22. 44.  M.  Long.  76.  8.  B.    In  1820  it  be*  the  Rhone,  prov.  Provence;  21  m.  gbs.  of  Tarsi- 

longed  to  the  raja  of  Dewasa,  and  contained  con.    Pop.  1200. 
about  200  houses.  SENDEN  and  SENDENHOR8T,  two  tsi. 

SEMILE,  or  Sbmilov,  tn.  Austria,  kingd.  Bo*  Prussia,  gov.  Munster,  prov.  Westphalia.  1^ 

hernia,  on  the  Iser ;  56  m.  NB.  of  Prague.    Pop.  first  is  7  ra.  saw.  of  Munster.    Popl  2000.   The 

two.  second,  11m.  SSB.  of  Paderfaom.    Pop.  136^ 

8EM1NARA,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Calabria  Ultra,        SENDUNG,  vil.  Germanv,  kingd.  BaTSiiSr 
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near  Munich.    In  1705,  an  armed  assembla^  wives  leeted  in  baskets  on  the  backs  of  caiaeli^ 

of  peasants,  about  4000  in  number,  were  cut  in  the  crowd  on  foot ;  the  air  resounds  with  the 

pieces  here  bv  the  Austrians.  cries  of  men,  women,  children,  and  animals.    A 

SENECEY,  tn«  B.  of  France,  depart.  Saone  cannon  is  fired  as  the  signal  for  commencing  the 

and  Loire^  prov.  Burgundy;  1 1  m.  s.  of  Chalons  treatv.    The  French  take  off  annually  about 

ssr  Saone.    Pop.  i8^.    There  are  3  other  vils.  250,000  lbs.  of  gum,  which  sell  in  Europe  at 

of  Prsnce  of  the  same  name,  one  in  the  depart,  from  Is.  3«/.  to  It.  Sd.  per  pound.  The  returns  are 

of  Cote  d'Or,  prov.  Burgundy,  6  m.  B. of  Verdun  taken  almost  exclusively  in  East  India  cotton 

sor Saone;  another,  3  m.  a.  of  Dijon;  and  the  cloths  dyed  blue,  which  are  called  pieces  of 

third  in  the  depart,  of  Saone  and  Loire,  prov.  Guinea,  and  for  which  it  has  been  in  vain  at- 

Bnr|;Qndv,  N.  of  Macon.  tempted  to  substitute  the  maaiifectare  of  £u- 

SENEGAMBIA,  territory,  W.  Africa.    This  rope.    The  Dutch  were  the  first  who  introduced 

tsnn.  which  is  of  recent  origin,  was  first  used  by  that  article  into  Europe,  but  it  .was  net  till  the 

the  French,  and  is  adopted  by  other  countries  close  of  the  17th  century  that  it»  superior  quali- 

tD  designate  that  part  of  the  coast  comprised  ties  became  generally  recognised.    The  gum- 

between  the  6th  and  20th  parallels  of  M.  latitude,  tree  of  the  Senegal  is  of  tl^  acacia  genus,  of 

Senegambia  includes  all  those  tracts  lying  be-  which  there  are  numerous  varieties.    The  five 

tween  the   rivers    Senegal    and  Gambia   (see  principal  are  the  red  gum-tree,  called  Neboeb ; 

GAHBiAy  vol.  iii.,  and  Sbmsgai.,  vol.  iv.^,  and  is  the  red  one  of  Gonake;  and  the  white  gum-tree^ 

divided  into  a  g^eat  variety  of  little  kro^;doms,  called  Suing ;  which  three  Adanson  classes  under 

whose  boundaries  and  conditions  arecontmually  the  genns  acacia  vera;  while  the  white  gum-tree, 

dunging.    The  country  is  for  the  most  part  flat  call«l  Uerek,  and  the  white  species,  called  Ded, 

and  saady^  and  exposed  to  the  most  intense  belong  to  a  distinct  genus.    The  Uerek  and  the 

heats  that  are  known  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  Nebueb  are  the  most  numerous,  as  they  are  the 

The  heights  which  form  Cape  Verd,  tod  some  most  valuable.  They  are  abundantly  propagated 

hills  near  Joal,  alone  break  this  uniformity ;  the  in  the  white  and  moving  sands  which  form  the 

left  bank  of  the  Sierra  Leone  river  also  presents  soil  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  sea-coast 

a  very  considerable  elevation,  forming  the  pro-  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Verde,  and  also  on 

h»g«tion  of  the  mountains  which  extend  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  Senegal,  from  the  fao- 

tfae  bterior.    The  whole  of  this  region,  proceed-  tory  called  the  Desert,  to  Gaktm.    Three  large 

iag  from  the  coast  eastward,  presents  three  dia-  forests,  composed  principally  of  these  trees,  are 

tinctly  marked  divisions.    The  first,  which  is  35  found  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sahara, 

kagnes  broad  opposite  to  Arguin,  and  which  which  are  known  under  the  names  of  Sahel,  Al 

aaiTow6tothes.till  it  terminates  on  the  coast  at  Fatak,  and  £1  Hiebar.    The  gum-tree  of  the 

Cacbao,  is  composed  of  a  flat  and  sandy  soil,  al-  Senegal  is,  in  general,  not  more  than  18  or  20 

DOft  without  stones.  From  this  line,  the ooontry  feet  high,  and  about  3  feet  in 'circumference, 

ii mountainous  for  the  space  of  10  degrees  from  having  a  stunted  and   uglv  appearance;    the 

I.  to  w.    The  mountains  rise  in  parallel  ter*  branches  are  thorny,    llie  Moorish  tribes  who 

races,  forming  chains  which  increase  in  height  frequent  the  western  bank  of  ^e  Senegal  for 

as  ibey  advance  towards  the  &,  or  as  they  ap-  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  this  sum  are  distin- 

proach  the  7tb  degree  of  w.  longitude,  becoming  guisned  by  the  names  of  Trarshaz  (Trasarts), 

bver  further  to  the  B.  They  attain  their  greatest  Brachknex,  and  Welled  £1  llaghi,or  Darmanko. 

known   elevation   between  the  8th  and  10th  To  these  tribes  the  possession  and  commerce  of 

parallels.    The  whole  of  this  elevated  region  the  soutliern  countries  of  the  Sahara,  as  far  as 

thoandswith  metals,  esoecially  with  iron  and  the  longitude  of  Galam, appear  to  have  belonged 

gold.  The  coarse  of  the  Senegal,  from  its  mouth  for  many  centuries.    See  Sahara. 

t»  the  rock  Fdoo,  the  boundary  of  French  navi-  SEN  EG  AN  TI,  river,  South  America,  prov, 

gallon,  is  nearly  280  leagues,  although  the  dis-  Darien,  which  runs  w.,  and  enters  the  great 

taace  in  a  direct  line  is  not  more  than  160  river  Charqunagui. 

lea^nes.    While  the  Gambia  can  be  navigated  SENEZ,  tn.  as.  of  France,  depart.  Lower 

sal;  when  the  floods  have  subsided,  the  Senegal  ^lp*>  P^ov.  Provence ;  14  m,  bsb.  of  Digne.  Pop. 

is  navigable  only  in  the  rainy  season ;  and  the  800. 

myage  has  always  proved  so  detrimental  to  the  SENFTEN  BERG,  tn.  Prussia,  in  Lower  Lu- 

healtb  of  those  who  have  performed  it,  that  one-  satia ;  35  m.  NS.  of  Meissen.    Pop.  1000. 

third  of  tlie  Europeans  have  perished  in  the  at-  SENFTEN  BERG,  tn.  Austria,  b.  of  kingd. 

tempt    The  nsouth  of  the  Senegal  is  obstructed  Bohemia :  70  m.  B.  of  Prague.    Pop.  1600. 

by  a  veqr  <laDg^ova  bar.    About  three  leaeues  SENGILEJEV.  tn.  European  Russia,  at  the 

vp  the  river  is  the  Isle  of  St.  Louis,  on  which  confluence  of  the  Wolga  and  Sengilaika ;  29  m. 

itands  tite  capital  of  what  has  been  denominated  »bB.  of  Simbirsk.    Pop.  2500. 

Preach  Africa.  SENGWARDEN,  tn.  Prussia,  grand  duchy 

Sixty  leagues  up  the  river  is  Fort  Podor,  situ**  Oldenburg,  prov.  Wes^>halia;  6  m.  &.  of  Jever. 

ated  in  the  large  and  fertile  island  of  Morfil:  it  Poi3.  UOO. 

vas  boilt  for  the  protection  of  the  gum  trade,  SEN  NA.  or  RfosDaSxiniA,  Portuguese  colony, 

and  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  connexion  Eaatern  Africa,  bounded  B.  by  the  Indian  ocean, 

with  the  Moorish  tribes  who  inhabit  the  south-  s.  by  the  mountains  of  Sofala;  westward  its 

em  part  of  the  Sahara.    The  harvest  of  gum  is  limits  pass  through  the  kingdoms  of  Qniteve 

in  December,  when  the  Moorish  tribes,  of  whom  and  Barne,  includmg  the  countries  between  the 

the  Traishaz  are  the  most  powerful,  break  up  empire  of  Monomotapa  and  the  Zambesi.    To 

ftom  their  usoU  camps,  their  kings  and  princes  the  N.  the  Zambesi  is  its  principal  frontier,  \yukf; 

at  their  head,  uid  proceed  in  a  confused  and  between  Lat.  15.  and  20.  a.,  and  Long.  27.  and 

toaiQltuons  array  to  Uie  spot  fixed  on  for  the  gam  37.  B.,  containing  about  3600  square  leagues, 

market,  between  Fort  Louis  and  Podor.    The  This  territory  was  scarcely  known  to  geographers 

loags  appear  mounted  on  beautiful  horsea,  their  till  the  recent  expedition  up  the  Zambesi  river 
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•by  a  party  from  the  Leven,  when  employed  in  to  perforin  the  journey  diffen  macfa,  as  the  i»- 
surveying  the  easitern  coast  of  Africa.    See  Zam-  pidity  of  the  current  in  the  river  is  alvays  diS- 
Bszi.    The   province  or  capitaincy  of  Rios  de  cult  to  surmount     The  town  is  described  ss 
Senna  consists  of  the  districts  of  Senna,  Tette,  exceeding^  in  size  both  Senna  and  QailUmsDe, 
and  Quillimane.    The  population  is  composed  and  not  built  like  them  on  a  low  marshy  spai, 
of  three  classes,  vis.: — 1.  The  white  and  free  but  in  an  elevated  mountainous  district,  with 
mulattoes,  who  pay  taxes.    2.  Slaves.    3.  Free  the  Zambezi  flowing  beneath  it :  hence  iti  ce- 
negrops,  fur  the  most  part  settled  on  the  lands,  lebrity  fur  health    and   beautiful   picturBiqae 
Very  few  data  exist  from  which  a  calculation  scenery.    The  country  around  is  fertile  i&  the 
can  be  made  of  the  number  of  each.    Within  extreme,  yet  often  sufferinfi^,  and,  at  times,  ti- 
the province  the  dominion  of  the  Portuguese  is  most  reduced  to  a  desert  state,  by  the  restlea 
very  firmly  fixed,  although  ^bey  are  frequently  and  quarrelsome  disposition  of  the  surrooodis^ 
at  war  with  the  conterminous  tribes;  and  the  tribesof  Moizas  and  Maraves,  the  latter  of  whoa 
slaves  and  free  negroes  are  bot^   honest  and  are  almost  constantly  engaged  in  war  with  the 
docile.    Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable,  how-  Portuguese.    The  village  of  Chicora  is  staled 
ever,  than  the  sloth,  ignorance,  and  indolence  in  to  be  15  days'  journey  beyond  TeCte,  and  tfait 
whicdi  they  are  all  idike  sunk,  the  causes  of  of  Zumbo   5  more;    Manica,   8  from   So^; 
which  are  many.    The  country  is  so  exuberantly  thence,  inland,  8  again  to  a  large  town  called 
fertile,  that  a  very  small  amount  of  labour  if  Barna,  which  Is  situated  at  the  distanoe  of 
sufficient  to  satisf;^  all  wants.    The  estates  are  15  days*  journey  from  Tette. 
so  large,  that  no  interest  is  taken  in  their  cuiti-  SENNAAR,  petty  state.  Eastern  Africa.  See 
vation.    Agriculture  is  thus  so  neglected,  that  vol.  iv.    It  has  lately  become  subject  to  the 
even  famines  are  frequent  in  the  remote  dis-  pacha  of  Egypt,  since  which  time  it  has  bea 
tricts.   The  chief  employment  is  trafficking  with  visited  by  European  travellers,  from  whom  ooa- 
the  neighbouring  tribes  for  slaves,  ivory,  gold  siderable  information  has  been  derived.    Lord 
dust,  and  even  frequently  provisions.  Prudhoe,  in  an  account  of  a  journey  from  Cairo 
The  town  of  Senna  is  situated  in  Lat.  17.  to  Senna,  recently  communicated  to  the  Geo- 
30.  B„  Long.' 35.  38.  B.,  according  to  lieutenant  graphical  Society  by  sir  John  Barrow,  gives  the 
Browne's  observations.    It  is  the  capital  of  the  following  particulars.     The  whole  country  to 
whole  province,  though  smaller  in  extent  than  the  b«  of  Khartoom,  bounded  on  the  B.  by  the 
Quillimane,  and  inferior  both  in  healthiness  of  Bahr-el-Azrek,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Bahr-el- 
situation  and  activity  of  population  to  Tette,  Abiad,  is  called  the  island  of  Sennaar»  though,  ia 
which  is  said  to  be  60  leagues  higher  up.     Be-  reality,  it  is  joined  to  Abyssinia  on  the  a.  base 
sides  these  three  towns  are  other  stations^  as  of  the  triangle.     Khartoom  is  situated  on  the 
Manica,  Chicoree,  Zumbo,  &c.,'the  last  of  which  Bahr-el-Azrek,  about  two  miles  from  its  jnncttn 
is  said  to  be  an  island  in  the  Zambesi,  80  leagues  with  the  Bahr-el-Abiad :  it  has  only  sprung  «p 
above  Senna.    The  natural  productions  of  the  into  a  town  within  four  or  five  years,  m  coase- 
country  are  of  every  tropical  variety ;  but  those  quence  of  being  fixed  upon  as  the  residence  of 
cultivated  are  few  in  number,  viz.,  rice,  wheat,  the  sandjar  or  governor,  who   is  lodged  in  a 
sugar,  cotton,  millet,  tobacco,  legumes  (or  gar-  tolerable  house  of  mud.    The  climate  of  Scb- 
den  vegetables),  and  a  few  medicinal  plants,  of  naar  is  healthy,  except  during  the  khareef  (afls 
which  the  ricinus,  and  other  oily  plants,  eu-  the  rains),  and  at  that  period  it  is  the  mostiu- 
phorbia,  rhubarb,  jalap,  and   senna  are   the  healthy  of  the  Soudan  possessions  of  the  pacha, 
chief.    A  variety  of  cotton  is  mentioned  of  a  The  natives  are  of  two  sorts — ^thefreecttUivatois 
deep  scarlet  colour ;  but  whether  this  tinge  is  and  the  Mowelled  :  these  latter  are  a  peculiar 
natural  to  it,  or  occasioned  by  disease,  is  un-  race;  they  are  descendants  of  slaves,  who,  from 
known.    Indigo  grows  wild  like  a  common  weed,  generation  to  generation,  live  at  large,  and  ps|y 
The  articles  whkh  form  the  commerce  of  the  their  masters  monthly  a  part  of  uieir  gams, 
country  belong  chiefly  to  the  animal  and  mi-  which  the  men  derive  from  labour  and  the 
neral  kingdom,  vis. :  hippopotamus'  teeth  and  women  too  often  from  prostitution.     If  two 
oil,  elephants'  tusks,   rhinoceros'  horns,  tiger  slaves  of  different  masters  marry,  the  cbildiea 
skins,  honey  and  waz»  gold-dust,  copper,  iron,  become  their  joint  property ;  and  it  is  not  ua- 
saltpetre,  and  common  salt.     The  copper  is  usual  for  six,  or  even  more,  masters  to  possets 
chiefly  procured  from  the  province  of  Zumbo,  as  property  a  single  slave.   Before  the  conquest 
Mongas,  and  Cazembe ;  the  iron  from  the  dis-  by  the  pacha  of  Egypt  this  country  was  com- 
trict  of  Senna,  and  by  traffic  from  the  Marares,  manded   by  the  muck  or  meiek  of  Sennaar, 
who  are  very  dexterous  also  in  manufacturing  named  Bedee,  who  now  lives  in  happy  indolence 
it ;  salt  and  saltpetre  are  distributed  everywhere,  on  a  pension.     His  family  came  originally  from 
The  foreign  trade  of  the  province  is  very  trifling,  Teysafaam,  a  country  in  Soudan,  and,  at  one 
notwithstanding  its  many  advantages ;  and  there  time,  were  masters  from  the  second  cataract  to 
is  not,  in  consequence,  even  a  custom-house  at  the  Fazoogle  country,  and  the  frontier  of  Abys> 
Quillimane,  every  article  of  export  and  import  sinia.     In  the  B.  his  dominion  included  Souakin 
being   obliged  to  pass  through   Mozambique,  and  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and,  on  the  v.* 
In  1808,  the  total  value  out  was  1,090,420  cru-  Kordofan.    The  form  of  government  was  sb- 
zadoes.    The  regular  Portuguese  force  main-  solute  monarchy.     The  father  of  Muk  Badee 
tained  in  the  province  amounted  only  to  264  was  put  to  death  by  his  vizier,  Mohammed 
men,  of  whom  72  formed  the  garrison  of  Quil-  Ablee  Keylik,  and  Badee,  then  a  child,  was 
limane,  49  that  of  Senna,  94  that  of  Tette,  37  placed  on  the  throne. 

that  of  Zumbo,  and  12  that  of  Manica.    The  The  soil  of  the  island  of  Sennaar,  one  vast 

relative  position  of  these  latter  places  is  only  plain  in  this  part,  is  capable  of  cultivation  aftrr 

known  from  the  report  of  the  Portuguese  at  the  rains,  when  the  dhourra  is  sown :  this  being 

Senna  and  Quillimane.    Tette  is  situated   60  reaped,  the  land  is  left  till  after  the  next  rains, 

leagues  beyond  Senna,  but  the  time  necessary  each  man  raising  whatever  stock  he  re<qaices 
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for  his  family  or  for  marketing ;  the  usual  small  the  side  of  a  hill,  in  a  pleasant  spot,  watered  by 
commodities,  as  perfumes  of  aloes,  or  a  few  the  Yonne  and  Vanne.  and  is  the  see  of  an 
clofes,  &c.,  being:  exchanged  for  dhourra  mea-  archbishop.  Its  cathedral  is  admired  both  for 
sored  in  calabashes.  There  was  formerly  a  its  exterior  and  interior:  it  contains  the  tomb  of 
trade  between  Sennaar  and  India  by  the  port  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XV.,and  of  Dupradt, 
of  Souakin :  such  remains,  but  is  not  carried  on  chancellor  of  France.  To  the  college  belong  a 
to  anv  great  extent.  Although  Sennaar  produces  museum  and  library.  Sens  has  manufactures 
abundantly  dhourra,  millet,  rice,  and  even  wheat,  of  woollens,  velvet,  stockings,  gloves,  and  lea- 
it  yields  few  commodities  fitted  for  trade.  The  ther.  Its  trade  consists  in  corn,  wine,  wood, 
only  intercourse  consists  in  the  transit  trade  coal,  and  hemp.  Several  ecclesiastical  councils 
from  interior  Africa  to  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The  have  been  held  here;  among  others  that  of 
gold-dust,  brought  in  quills  from  Kordofan  and  1140,  in  which  the  well-known  Abelard  was 
Fazoclo,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  condemned.  It  was  taken  by  an  allied  force, 
and  best  in  Africa.  The  returns  consist  chiefly  chiefly  Austrian,  on  the  1 1th  of  February,  1814, 
in  blue  cotton-cloth  from  Surat,  which,  made  but  evacuated  soon  after, 
mto  a  species  of  long  .robe  or  shirt,  forms  the  SENS  BURG,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  East  Prussia; 
miversal  dress  of  the  'country.  Spices,  hard-  63  m.  SSE.  of  Konigsberg.  Pop.  1400. 
ware,  toys,  particularly  a  species  of  Venetian  SENTINEL,  Ghbat,  island.  Eastern  Seas; 
black  beads,  are  also  in  demand.  From  the  about  20  m.  8W.  from  the  Greater  Andaman, 
dhourra  two  drinks  are  made:  nnerGesa(a  beer),  Lat..l0.  69.  N.  Long.  92.  23.  B. 
pfoduced  by  putting  a  quantity  of  dhourra  into  SENTIPAC,  tn.  S.  America,  repub.  Mexico, 
a  hole  in  the  ground  till  the  seed  begins  to  cap.  of  a  dist.  of  the  same  name.  Ite  popula- 
shoot,  then  drying  it  in  the  sun.  grinding  it,  and  tion  consists  of  68  families  of  Spaniards,  m«- 
boiliDg  it,  and  forming  it  into  a  paste:  this  lattoes,  and  a  mixed  race  of  both,  and  105 
paste  u  put  into  a  jar,  cold  water  poured  on  it,    Indians. 

and  it  is  drunk  and  eaten  in  a  state  of  fermen-  SENWICK,  or  Sandwxck,  ancient  par.  Scot- 
tation ;  the  taste  is  sour  and  disagreeable,  but  land,  now  united  to  that  of  Borgue,  stewartry  of 
it  IS  the  delight  of  the  people,  male  and  female,  Kirkcudbright.  Pop.  (with  Borgue)  894.  Kirk- 
who  drink  it  to  excess:  this,  and  greasing  their    cudbright  (P.  T.  98J).         ^      .      ^  .        , 

bodies,  are  the  two  great  sources  of  happiness  SEPARATION  BAY,  bay  m  the  straits  of 
to  them.  The  other,  bilbil  (a  cider),  undergoes  Magellan,  on  the  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego; 
the  same  operation  as  the  first,  but  remains  in  10  m.  SE.  of  Cape  Pillar, 
tfaejar  with  the  water  for  a  day  or  two,  and  is  SEPET,  or  Cape  db  Seprt,  promontory,  es. 
then  strained  oflf :  the  taste  is  better  than  that  of  France,  near  Toulon,  with  a  fort,  which  de- 
of  the  mercesa.  fends  the  entrance  of  Toulon  harbour. 

Sennaar,  the*  capital  of  the  country,  was  for-  8EPSI,  or  Schbpsi,  dist.  Austria,  princip.  of 
merly  a  large  town,  and  not  badly  built.  The  Transylvania,  prov.  Szeklers,  now  united  with 
only  remains,  in  fine  baked  brick,  is  the  mosque :    Haromsaek. 

the  neat  bronze  windows  are  the  work  of  India.  SEPTEONS,  tn.  8W.  of  France,  depart,  of 
When  the  pacha  conquered  the  country,  nearly  Tarn  and  Garonne,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gasoony. 
the  whole  of  the  population  deserted  the  town    Pop.  1000. 

and  emigrated  to  the  Aleish,  a  district  on  the  SEP! JLVEDA,  tn.  Spain,  gov.  Old  Castde, 
frontiers  of  Abyssinia,  10  days'  distance  to  the  prov.  Segovia;  24  m.  ENB.  of  Segovia.  Pop. 
8B.  The  few  who  remained  live  in  straw-huts,  1600.  Situated  on  a  height  near  the  river  Du- 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  slave-mer-  raton.  The  environs  produce  quantities  of  flax 
chants,  whose  houses  are  of  mud.    The  bazaar    and  hemp.         ..  „  ,  .  ,     ,, 

11  wretched  and  ill  supplied.  There  are  two  SERAI NG,  vil.  Belgium,  on  the  Maese;  3  m. 
workers  in  iron  and  silver,  who  execute  their  8.  of  Liege.  Pop.  2000.  Here  is  a  castle  be- 
woik  neatly  with  very  simple  tools.  The  pacha's  longing  to  the  bishop  of  Uege,  and  a  number 
sway  extends  about  200  miles  above  Sennaar,    of  villas. 

and'ii  divided  into  two  commands.  The  country        SERAJEGUNGE,  commercial    mart,    Hin- 
oh  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  is  under  sheik  Suliman,    doostan,  dist.  Rungpoor,  prov.  Bengal,  on  the 
a  powerful  man,  who  is  said  to  pay  an  annual    Jhinayi  river,  near  its  junction  with  theJhinayi. 
contribution  of  1500  ounces  of  gold:  his  re-    It  appears  to  have  arisen  since  major  Rennell's 
•idence  is  at  Reyseras.    The  mountains  about    survey  in  1784,  and  is  the  greatest  place  of 
150  miles  to  the  sw.  of  Sennaar,  and  60  miles    trade  in  this  corner  of  Bengal, 
from  the  river,  are  under  Idrees  Adelan,  who        SERAMICA,  or  Sueamaca,  riv.  S.  America, 
pays  an  annual  contribution  of  1200  ounces  of    which  rises  in  the  mounuins  of  Guiana,  and, 
goid.    The  town  of  Goleh,  which  is  his  capital,    alter  a  winding  course  of  about  100  miles,  falls 
tt  »aid  to  be  88  large  as  Sennaar,  and  to  be  fa-    into  the  Atlantic  ocean.     It  is  from  two  to  four 
mouE  for  its  workers  in  iron.    Near  the  town  of    miles  broad,    and   is  much  encumbered  with 
Sennaar   are    some    gardens,    which    produce    shallows,  rocks,  and  falls,  so  that  it  is  hardly 
lemons    and  vegetables :    no    other    trees  are    navigable  for  vessels  of  any  burden, 
near,  and  no  other  gardens  in  the  country  after        SERAN,  vil.  Northern  Mindoostan,  between 
Ewonan.    The  city  of  Sennaar  has  been  sup-    the  Sutuleje  and  Jumna;  22  m.  higher  up  that 
posed  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants,  but,  ac-    river  than  Rampoor:  the  capital  of  Bussaher. 
cording  to  Cailliaud,  they  do  not  exceed  9000.       Ut.  31.  30.  N.    Long  77.  37.  E.     It  stands  on 
8ENNI,  ham.  Great  Britain,  par.  and  bond,    a  hill  three  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Sutuleje, 
Defpoc,  CO.  Brecon,  S.  Wales.  Real  prop.  £1676.    above  which  it  is  elevated  4500  feet,  and  7280 
Pop.  303.    Brecon  (P.  T.  171).  feet  above  the  sea.    Formerly  human  sacrifices 

SENS,  tn.  France,  depart.  Yonne,  prov.  Bur-    were  offered  at  a  remarkable  temple  sacred  to 
gnndy;  34  m.  W.  of  Troves.    Pop.  8600.    Lat.    Bhema  Cali,  the  patroness  of  Bussaher. 
48,11.  N.    Long.  3.  16.  B.    It  is  situated  on        SERAVALLE,  tn.  NW.  of  Itoly^  kingd.  Sar, 
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dinia,  on  the  Scf  ivU ;  18  m.  N.  of  Genoa.    Pop.  opposite  to  the  town  of  Tricfaiiiopoly.     Ketf 

2400.  the  B.  end  of  the  Seringhain  island  an  inmeaK 

SERAVEZZA,    hill,    Italy,    States   of  the  moand,  called  Annicut,  is  fonned  to  preveat 

Church,  near  Carrarai  remarkable  for  its  beau-  the  waters  of  the  Carery  from  descendioi;  nl» 

tiful  marble,  which  is  variegated  with  white  the  Coleroon.    The  Senngfaam  pagoda  is  lito- 

•nd  purple.  ated  abont  a  mile  from  the  western  extrcad^of 

SERAWOOLLIE8,  a  people  of  Gallam  in  the  island,  at  a  small  distance  from  tbefaaakof 

Central  Africa,  called  by  i^e  French  Saracolets.  the  Coleroon.    It  is  composed  of  seven  sqosre 

They  are  jet  black,  active,  and  intelligent    The  enclosures,  the  walls  of  which  are  25  feet  high 

trade  of  this  part  of  Africa  is  entirely  in  their  and  4  feet  thick.    The  outward  wall  n  neaHj 

hands,  and  they  are  everyway  fitted  for  con-  four  miles  in  circomfereooe,  and  its  gatevajto 

docting  it.     Mr.  Park  says  they  are  tolerably  the  8.  is  ornamented  with  pillars,  several  of 

fair  in  their  dealings,  thongh  fond  of  money,  which  are  single  stones  33  feet  long  and  Dead} 

esteeming  a  man  almost  wholly  in  proportion  to  5  feet  in  diameter.    A,bout  half  a  mile  fran 

the  amount  of  hb  property.    They  are  also  very  Serlneham,  and  nearer  the  Cavery,  is  aaodMr 

jealous  of  the  respect  paid  to  them,  and  expect  pagoda  with  only  one  eodosare,  named  Jaa* 

that,  while  present,  thejr  shall  be  the  exclusive  bekisma,  between  which   and  tiie  one  aboie 

object  of  attention.    Their  language  is  less  bar-  described  a  spadous  tank,  wiA  ^^altrio,  ia- 

monioos  than  that  of  the  Foulahs,  but  is  go-  tervenes;  and  the  whole  island  is  rich  iscoW 

nerally  spoken  in  this  part  of  theoontiaent.  tivation  and  well>wooded.     Pilgrims  fna  il 

8ERBERNIDSCHE,  or  SaBBaftNix,  town,  Quarters   of  Hindoostaa  resort  to  Serioghw 

NW.  of  European  Turkey,  pachalic  of  Bosnia;  lor  absolution,  and  none  come  without  aaoier- 

90  m.  NW.  of  Zvomik:  situated  between  the  ing  of  value.    At  present,  the  allowaBoes  nudt 

8a va,  the  Bosna,  and  Drino.    Here  are  some  by  the  British  government  for  the  support  of  ths 

silver-mines.  pagoda  and  its  establishment  amount  to  IMM 

8ERC  H  lO,  riv.  Italy,  which  rises  in  the  duchy  pafco<lAB  per  annum. 
of  Modeoa,  flows  through  that  of  Lucca,  and        SERINZA,  settlement,  South  America,  pror. 

falls  into  the  Mediterranean;  4  nn.  nnw.  of  Tunja,  gov.  New  Granada,  repnK  Colooibu: 

Pisa.  peopled  by  100  Indians  and  a  few  whites.  Theie 

SERDOBSK,  to.  European  Russia,  gov.  of  is  another  settlement  of  the  same  name  ia  thii 

Saratov,  on  the  Serdoba;  84  m.  NW.  of  Saratov,  province.    It  contains  300  houses. 
Pop.  2500.  SERLrS   ISLAND,  island.    Sooth  Psdie 

8EREEK,  til.  Persia,  prov.  Mekran  ;  105  m.  ocean,  7  or  8  m.  long,  and  4  or  5  m.  broad,  vidi 

N.  of  J  ask :  situated  4  m.  from  the  coast,  near  a  lagoon  in  the  middile.    Lat.  IS.  18.  s.    Lot^ 

the  entrance  of  the  Persian  golf.    It  is  the  re-  223. 0.  B.    A  dangerous  surf  beats  on  the  ibore, 

aidenoe  of  the  chief  of  Jask,  mid  contains  a  large  which  consists  of  ridges  of  coral-rock.    Fish  is 

mod-fort  and  600  hots.  very  abundant,  and  mere  are  various  spedci  of 

SEREGIPPE,  or  Ssnoim,  prov.  S.  America,  trees.    Most  of  the  soil  oonsista  of  white  conl- 

empire  of  Braiil;  bounded  N.  by  the  prov.  of  sand,  intermixed  with  decayed  veget^leoiataer; 

Pernambuoo,  ft.  by  the  prov.  of  Tedos  Santos,  and  this  seems  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 

B.  by  the  sea,  and  w.  by  the  deserts  of  the  in-  growth  of  plants.      It  doies  not  appear  to  be 

tenor.     Pop.  20,000.    itis  very  fertile  and  well  permanently  inhabited,  though    visitors  hsfc 

cultivated,  aboonding   particularly    in    cattle,  found  evidence  that  mea  have  dwelt  there, 
grain,  totMooo,  and  sugar,  in  all  of  which  it        SERMIONE,tn.  Austrian  Italy, distBreKit, 

carries  on  a  flourishing  trade.    Its  ports  do  not  Lombardo-Venetian  kingd. ;  16  m.  w.  of  Veraas: 

admit  lanre  vessels.  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  projecting  into  the 

SEREGIPPE,  cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  situ-  lake  of  Garda.    Pop.  1 800.    It  has  a  ca^ aad 

ated  on  theshore  of  the  riv.  Vasabaris ;  5  m.  from  was  the  birth-place  of  Catullus,  the  poet 
the  coast:  containing  500  houses.  Lat.  11.40.  a.        SERNIN,  St.,  town,  a.  of  France,  depart  of 

Long.  37.  30.  w.    It  has  a  parish  church,  which  Avevron,  prov.  Goyenne  and  Gaacooy;  21  la.  fti 

is  very  handsome,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  of  Alby:   situated  on    an  eminence  near  At 

Portuguese  TOvemor.  Ranee.    Pop.  1000.    In  the  neighbooifaoad  aie 

SEREGNO,  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Milan,  mines  of  alum. 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingd.    Pop.  3300.  SEROOR,  cantonment  of  the  BritUitraofi 

SERETH,  laige  and  narigable  river,    Eu«  stationed  in  the  prov.  of  Aurungabad,  and  kh 

ropean  Turkey,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  mer  dominions  of  the  ex-peshwa  Bajerow ;  41 

Carpathians,  ioma  through  the  Buckowine  and  miles  NB.  of  Pooaa.    Lat.  18. 40.  N.    Long*  7i 

Moldavia,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  at  Brailow,  35.  b. 
4  m.  s.  ofGalacs.  SEROOR,  large  village,  Hmdooatan,  pror. 

SERGATSCH,  tn.  European  Russia;  75m.  Bejapoor,  8B.  from  Baguloot,  which,  in  18% 

SB.  of  Nianei- Novgorod.    Pop.  1800.  contained  680  houses  and  2314  persons. 

SERGINES,  to.  Central  France,  depart,  of       SBROWICZ,  tn.  Austria,  a.  of  kingd.  Bobe- 

Yoone,  prov.  Burgundv ;  13  m.  8.  of  Provens,  mla ;  25  m.  bbb.  of  Tabor.    Pop.  1800. 
Pop.  1500.  SERPEISK,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov.K*- 

8BRGNA,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Moliae,  N.  of  kingd.  luga ;  53  m.  w.  of  Kaluga.    Pop.  1000. 
Naples.    It  is  a  bishop^s  see.  SERPHANTO,    Sbrfamto,   or    Skrpo,  tlie 

SERIMA,  African  tribe,  occupying  part  of  ancient  Seriphos,  island,  European  Turkey,  n 

the  country  behind  Mosambiqoe.    During  Mr.  the  Archip^a|o,  between  the  island  of  Pivoi 

Salfs  late  visit  to  that  settlement  it  was  gover^ied  «od  the  gulf  of  Engia.    It  is  a  rugged  and  btf' 

by  a  female,  in  alliance  with  the  Portuguese,  ren  spot,  producing  little  else  than  saffroD,  ni 

She  oould  bring  1500  men  into  the  field.  pasture  for  aheep.    The  inhabitants,  who  are 

SERINGHAM,  island,  Hindoostan,  formed  Greeks,  and  in  number  only  14KI0,  live  chielf  in 

by  a  separation  of  the  Cavery  into  two  branches,  the  small  tovm  of  Serpbaoto,  which  has  a  hai^ 
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botv.    The  Romans  nade  this  ulaDd  a  plaeeof    kiogd.  lUyria,  in  Carniola ;  4  m.  8b.  of  Trierte. 

buishinent.  Here  is  made  a  large  quantity  of  bay  salt. 

SERRA,  chain  of  moootains,  Portagal.    The        SE8IA,  riv.  Italy,  kingd.  Sardinia,  which  rises 

principal  of  these  are  Serra  de  Azenhao,  Si  among  the  Alps  on  the  borders  of  Valais,  flows 
Miguel,  and  Sc  Salvador  in  Alentejo ;  Coldeirao    through  an  extensive  valley  to  which  it  gives 

and  Monchique  between  Alentejo  and  Algarva;  name,  and,  dividing  into  two  branches,  falls  ioCo 
Alcoha,  in   oeira ;  Estiica,  in  Entre  Douro  e    the  Po  between  C5asal  and  Valenza.     It  has  a 

Mbbo;  Falperra,  Jlarram,  and  Rebardaos,  in  course  of  about  80  m.,  but  is  not  navigable. 

Tna  OS  Montes.  SESTO,  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Milan,  Ex)m- 

SERRAINA,  cape  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  bardo-Venctian  kingd.;  28  m.  WNW.  of  Milan : 

€B  the  8.  coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia.    Lat.  situated  on  the  Ticino*  near  where  that  river 

39. 23.  N.  Long.  9.  31.  B.  flows  outof  the  lake  Maggiore.  A  number  of  in- 

SERRANA,  or  Pbam.  Islavd,  island  in  the  scriptions  and  other  antiquities  were  found  here 

Carribean  sea.  Lat.  14.  50.  N.  Long.  78.  50.  w.  in  the  16th  century. 

It  was  so  called  from  Serrana,  commander  of  a  SESTRI   Dl  LEV  ANTE,  tn.  NW.  of  Italy, 

Spanish  vessel  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  who  kingd.  Sardinia,  situated  on  a  peninsula  in  the 

was  shipwrecked  on  the  coasti  and  who  lived  on  golf  of  Genoa ;  12  m.  w.  of  Brugnetto.     Pop. 

the  island  for  four  years.  4000.    It  is  defended  by  a  castle,  and  on  the 

SERRANILLA  ISLANDS,  cluster  of  small  w.  side  of  the  peninsula  is  a  large  bay,  which 

blands  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.    Lat  16.  10.  N.  forms  a  |good  roadstead.     The  Genoese  have 

Long.  80.  10.  w.  here  a  number  of  country  houses,  and  the  en- 

SERRAVEZZA,VAi*uni,valley»  Italy,  grand  virons  are  delightful.    Quarries  of  marble  are 

dachy  Tuscany,  about  10  m.  from  Carrara,  con-  wrought  in  the  neighbourhood, 

taiaing  onarries  of  white  marble,  whence  Michael  S^TRI  DI  VON  ENTI,  tn.  nw.  of  Italy,  gov. 

Aarelo  drew  the  materials  for  the  Medici  statues  Genoa,  kingd.  Sardinia,  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf 

•t  Florence.  of  Genoa;  4  m.  W.  of  Genoa.    In  the  aeigh- 

SERRE,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  PrincipatoCitra,  aw.  bourhood  are  mines  of  chalk  and  alabaster. 

ef  kingdom    Naples;    25  m.  SB.  of   Salerno.  SESTRO,  Gmat,  tn.  Africa,  on  the  Grain 

Pop.  1600.  coast  of  Guinea,  carrying  on  a  great  trade  in 

bERRES,  tn.  8B.  of  France,  depart.  Upper  Guinea  pepper  and  ivory.    The    French    had 

Alps,  prov.  '  Dauphiny;    24  m.  WBW.  of  Gap.  once  a  settlement  there,  which  they  have  now 

Pop.  1100.    It  has  some  small  manufactures  of  abandoned, 

liati,  cloth,  and  leather.  SESTRO,  Rio,  riv.  Western   Africa,  which 

SERREY,  or  S2BiujB,tn.  NB.  of  Poland,  pal.  crosses  the  Grain  coast,  and  falls  into  the  Atlan* 

Aseiistow;  37  m.  N.  of  Grodno.     Pop.  1100.  tic  in  Lat.  5.  30.  n.  ;  about  20  m.  NW.  of  the 

oERRlERES,  tn.  8B.of  France,  depart.  Ar-  riv.  Sangwin.    It  affords  good  anchorage,  and 

Mie,  prov.  LanguedoCf  on  the  Rhone;  15  m.  its  environs  are  fertile,  but  unhealthy. 

l.of  Toumon.    Pop.  1700.  SETTIMO  TORIN,  tn.   Italy,  prov.  Turin, 

SERRUKHS,  very  ancient  tn.  Persia,  NB.  of  kingd.  Piedmont  and  Sardinia,  on   the    river 

dorassan;  120  m.  BNB.  of  Mushed.    It  is  situ-  Sangal.    Pop.  2300. 

■led  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  hills,  on  the  verge  of  SETTIMO  VITTONE,  tn.  Italy,  kbgd.  Pied- 

the  great  desert,  which  begins  here  and  extends  mont  and  Sardinia.    Pop.  1700. 

to  the  Caspian  Sea  as  far  as  the  Oius.    The  tn.  SETZDORF,  tn.  Austrian  empire^  circle  Trop- 

iinow  greatly  decayed,  and  is  the  principal  resi-  pau,  prov.  Silesia.    Pop.  1600. 

dsDoeof  a  chief  of  one  of  the  rode  tribes  which  SEURDAH,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Allahabad ; 

iababit  this  country,  many  of  whom  pitch  their  21  m.  Mbw.  from  Callinjer.     Lat.  25.  21.  m. 

tents  around  the  few  inhabited  houses  whk^  re-  Long.  80.  20.  B. 

ntin.     A  few  Oosbecks  and  merchants  remain.  SEURRE,  tn.  b.  of  France,  depart  Cote  d'Or, 

who  fornisb  the  tribes  with  such  articles  as  they  prov.  Burgundy,  on  the  Saone ;    25  m.  8.  of 

require  in  return  for  the  surplus  produce  of  their  O^on.    Pop.  2700.    It  has  some  trade  in  corn, 

looks  and  looms.    Serrukhs  being  the  principal  wine,  and  fruit 

niad  from  Mashed  to  Bockhara   and  Balkh,  SEVA  SAMUDRA.    See  Sivana  Samuora. 

cuBvans  from  all  these  places  generally  pass  SEVENAER,  island,  Holland,  prov.  Guelder-  ^ 

through  it    It  is  a  great  mart  for  horses  and  land;  10  m.  N.  of  Cleves.    Pop.  900L 

camek,  and  there  are  fairs  held  at  stated  times,  SEVENBECK,  tn«  Belgium,  j>rov.  East  Flan- 

vhere  may  be  had  the  choicest  animals  from  ders.    Pop.  1400. 

the  best  breeds  in  the  desert                            '  SEVENBERGEN,  tn.  HolUnd,  piov.  North 

SERVERETTE,  tn.  a.    of  France,   depart  Brabant ;  8  m.  MW.  of  Breda.    Pop.  3200. 

I'Oiefe,prov.  Languedoc;  11  m.  Nbw.of  Mende.  SEVEN  BROTHERS,  cluster  of  islands  near 

Pop.  900.  the  N.  coast  of  Uispaniola.    They  lie  opposite 

SERVI,  island,  Greece,  near  the  8B.  coast  of  the  mouth  of  Monte  Christ!  river,  or  Grand 

the  Moiea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Coron  ;•  Yaqui;  they  have  occasioned  several  wrecks,  and 

6B.N.ofCerigo.  Lat  36. 28.  N.  Long.  2*2. 55.  B.  prove  a  shelter  to  privateers.    Lat  19.  53.  n. 

SERVIAN,  tn.  8.  of  France,  depart.  Herault,  Long.  72.  35.  w. 

pmv.  Languedoc;  6  m.  nb.  of  Beaiers.    Pop.  SEVEN  lSLANDS,clusterofislands,NW.coast 

X200,  of  France,  depart  Cotes  du  Nord,  prov.  Brittany, 

SERVIERES,  tn.  sw.  of  France,  depart  Cor*  opposite  Tregoier,  between  Brest  and  St  Maloe. 

lete,  prov.    Limousin ;    13  m.  8B.  of  Tulle.  Lat.  48.  54.  N.    Long.  3. 23.  w. 

Pop.  1500.  SEVEN    ISLANDS,    cluster  of  very  small 

oERVITA,  settlement.  South  America,  prov.  islands  in  the  Eastern  seas,  eitending  along  the 

I^plona,  gov.  New  Granada,  republic  Colom-  coast  of  Banca  island,  from  which  they  are  sepa- 

bia.   Pop.  400  whites,  and  200  Indians.  rated  by  a  navigable  channel.    Lat  Lias. 

SERVOLO,  St.,  or  St.  Serf,  vil.  Austria,  Long.  105.  20.  B. 
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SEVEN  OAKS,  tnthp.  England,  par.  Great  nieDCM  of  which  varioui  plans  have  bees' pro- 

Budworth,  hund.  Bucklow,  oo.  palat.  Chester,  posed  to  remove.    The  vessels  chieflj  used  ii 

Acres.  760.    Pop.  149.     Northwich  (P.  T.  173).  this  navigatiou  are  barges,  trows,  wheiries,  aad 

SEVER,  St.,  tn.   France,  depart.  Calvados,  boats, 
prov.  Normandy,  near  the  fore«t  of  St.  Sever;        SEVERNDROOG(Suvaniadurg:a,thegoUeB 

€  m.  W.  of  Vire.     Pop.  1500.  fortress),  small  rocky  isle,   Hindoostan,  on  the 

SEVER  AC   LE  CHATEL,  tn.  B.  of  France,  Concan  coast,  prov.  Bejapoor,  within  caoooD-shot 

depart.  Aveyron,  prov.  Guyenne  andGascuny;  of  the  continent.    Lat.   17.  46.  N.    Loi^.  73. 

21  m.  R.  of  Rhodes.    Pop.  1500.  15.  R.    This  place  and  the  neighbouring  statioB 

SEVERl  NO,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Principato  Citra,  of  Dapoole,  being  situated  on  an  elevated  portios 

BW.  of  kingd.  Naples ;  5  m.  N.  of  Salerno.    Pop.  of  the  coast,  enjoy  a  fine  breexe,  and  have  beei 

2100.  selected   as  the  site  of  a  convaleaceDt  hotpilil 

SEVERN,  large  and  important  river,  Eng-  for  the  European  garrison  of  Bombav. 
land,  second  onty  to  the  Thames,  and  also  the  SEVER NDROOG,  strong  hill-foct,  Hia- 
principal  river  of  Wales.  It  rises  in  Plinlimmon  doostan,  in  the  Mysore  rajahs  territories;  20 bl 
hill,  on  the  borders  of  Montgomery  and  Cardi*  Wbs.  from  Bangalore.  Lat.  12.  53.  N.  Lot^ 
gan  shires,  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Cardi^n  77.  20.  r.  This  fort  b  surrounded  by  a  foitrt 
bay,  and,  after  a  very  circuitous  course,  passing  of  natural  wood  or  jungle  several  miles  iodeplk, 
through  theoounties  of  Montgomery,  Shropshire,  thickened  with  clumps  of  planted  bamboo|,to 
Worcester,  and  Gloucester,  loses  itMlf  in  the  render  it  im|)enetrable.  It  is  impossible  to  ia> 
Bristol  Channel.  Descending  from  the  moun-  vest  or  blockade  Sevemdroog  closely,  the  rod 
tains,  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Hafren  river,  till  forming  a  base  of  8  or  10  miles  in  circomfecesee^ 
it  arrives  at  Llanidloes,  and,  flowing  towards  New-  which,  with  the  jungle  and  lesser  hilb  that  ssy* 
town,  it  assumes  its  proper  name  of  the  Severn,  round  it,  include  a  circle  of  20  m.  From  dsi 
Prom  thence  its  course  is  almost  due  N.,  through  base  it  rises  a  prodigious  mass  of  granite  above 
the  delightful  vale  of  Montgomeryshire.  Be-  hal  fa  mile  in  perpendicular  height,  l^isstupe^ 
yond  Welshpool  it  enters  the  great  plain  of  dous  fort,  so  difficu It  to  approach,  is  no  lesifu»e4 
Shropshire,  and,  after  making  a  considerable  for  its  pestilential  atmosphere,  occasioned  by  tte 
compass,  turns  abruptly  to  the  as.  It  then  al*  surrounding  hills  and  woods,  than  for  its  wonder- 
most  encircles  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  and,  con-  ful  size  and  strength.  Severndroog  was  tikes 
tinning  the  same  direction,  passes  Colebrook-  by  storm  during  the  first  war  with  Tippoo,ii 
dale;  soon  after   which  it  flows  southward   to  1791. 

Bridgenorth,  Bewdley,  Worcester,  and  Glouces-        SEVIGNAC,  tn.  NW.  of  France,  d^tarLCotai 

ter,  dividing  near  the  latter  city  into  two  chan-  du  Nord,  prov.  Brittany.    Pop.  2100. 
nels,    which,  reuniting    soon  afterwards,   con-        SEVIGNE,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  depart.  Ar- 

stitute  a  great  tide  river.     Below  Gloucester  its  dennes,  prov.  Champaene.    Pop.  800. 
course  is  chiefly-  to  the  sw.     The  character  of        SEVILLA,  river,  island  Cuba,  which  rises 

this  river  does   not  much    assimilate  with  its  near  the  8.  coast,  runs  8.  and  enters  the  te^ 

mountainous  origin ;    it  soon   loses  iti   native  forming  a  good  port  at  its  mouth, 
rapidity,  forming  large  vales,  and  generally  bury-        SEVSK,  tn.  B.  of  European  Russia,  nemi  the 

ing  itself  within  deep  banks.      At  Llanidloes  it  river  Seva,  and  Iske  Moriza;  63  m.  asir.  sf 

ceases  to  be  a  torrent,  and  forms  a  delightful  Orel.     Pop.  2200. 

valley,  more  like  the  extensive  vales  of  England        SEW  RIVER,  riv.  Hindoostaa,  prov.  Goad- 

than  those  stripes  of  cultivation  which  prevail  wana,  which  rises  in  Wyerghur,and  after  trase»> 

within  the  mountains  of  Wales.     Below  Cole-  sing  the  western  part  of  Choteesghur,  joins  fha 

brookdale  the  scenery  along  the  banks  becomes  Mahanuddy  about  10  m.  NR.  of  Lohari.    It  ii 

very  picturesque,  but  it  soon  relapses  into  its  navigable  beyond  Simgah  from  July  until  Febne 

former  sameness  of  appearance,  till  it  reaches  ary,  and  partially  throughout  the  whole  yeai^ 

Bewdley.     At  Stourport  it  is  joined   by  those  the  water    being  collected    in  deep  eHeusio 

numerous  canals  which  bear  all  the  commerce  of  pools. 

Birmingham,  Kidderminster,  and  the  various        SEWAD,  extensive  dist.  Afghanistan,  situifti 

trading  towns  of  Warwick,  Stafford,  and  Wor-  about  the  34th  degree  N.  Lat.,  and  in  pait 

cester  counties;  this  being  their  principal  port,  bounded  by  the  river  Indus.    This  district  i»» 

and  the  outlet  for  their  various  productions.    It  merly  comprehended   Bembher  and  Bijore.   II 

then  rolls  through  a  pleasant  country,  and  is  a  consists  of  mountains  covered  with  snow  sodfa^ 

broad  and  tranquil  stream  towards  Worcester.  tUe  valleys,  producing  all  the  finest  fraili  if 

After    this    it    almost   disappears  between   its  Europe,  particularly  grapes.     It  is  interseefeei 

banks,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  plain  of  Glou-  throoghoutits  whole  extent  by  the  river  Sondva^ 

cestershire,  until  it  again  emerge,  and  gradually  separating  Upper  from  Lower  Sewad.     U|nt 

widens  into  the  great  estuary  of  the    Bristol  Sewad  is  named   Deer  and  contains  about  ili 

Channel.     From  its  source  in  Plinlimmon  hill  houses.     Lower  Sewad  is  well  peopled,  aod  tha 

to  the  sea  the  Severn  runs  about  200  miles.     It  chief  place,  Allahdund,  a  considerable  town.  Ite 

is  navigable  to  Pool  Quay,  in  Montgomeryshire,  original   inhabitants   of   thb  territory,  ntmti 

and  by  means  of  its  numerous  canals  this  navi-  Swatees  appear  to  have  been  of  Indian  deriva* 

gation  is  extended  into  the  very  heart  of  the  tion,  and  are  supposed  to  have  formerly  poweawi 

kingdom,  being  united  with  the  Thames  on  the  a  kingdom  extending  from  the  Uydaspei  la 

E.  and  with  the  Trent,  the   H umber,  and  the  Jellalabad. 

Mersey  towards  the  N. ;  thus  forming  the  grand        SEWAN,  tn.  Hindoostan,  dist  Sarun,  pro"* 

outlet  and  channel  for  the  commerce  of  the  Bahar ;  66  m.  NW.  from  Patna.     Lat.  26.  II. IL 

kingdom  on  the  aw.    The  navigation  of  the  Long:  84.  25.  b.    In  this  vicinity  an  infeiior 

river  itself*  however,  is  in  many  parts  very  imper-  sort  of  crockery  is  made,  in  imitation  of  Slaf* 

feet,  being  interrupted  by    shallows,  and  the  fordshire  ware>  from  a  species  of  black  potter^ 

great  irregularities  of  the  water ;  the  inconve-  marl. 
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SEWDAH,  tB.  HindoostoD,  jprov.  Candewb,  is  ooDstant,  and  tempers  the  heat  so  as  to  divest 

which  in  1^16  belonged  to  Hollar ;  23  m.  aw.  a  nearly  vertical  sun  of  the  ill  effects  of  its  fervid 

from  Boorbanpoor.       Lat.  21.9.  N.      Long.  rays.    Althoogfa,  the  bank  on  which  this  arch i- 

75. 58.  B.     This  place  lies  low,  the  booses  of  pelago  is  situated  is  of  coral  formation,  yet  all 

nud,  and  the  streets  narrow  and  dirty,  but  the  the  Seychelles,  except  two,  are  of  granite,  hage 

ghurry  is  high,  and  overlooks  the  town.    Thesur-  blocks  of  which,  piled  up,  as  it  were^  in  acoD* 

roooding  country  is  a  fine  plain,  which  in  1816  fused  mass,  form  their  peaks,  which  are  covered 

was  well  cultivated,  although    then  liable  to  with  verdure.    The  Seychelles  possess  many  ez- 

moch  annoyance  from  Bheels  and  Piodaries.  cellent  harbours,  and,  beidg  never  visited  by  tor- 

SEWERBY,tnshp.  England,  par.  Bridlington,  undoes,  the  neighbourhood    is    frequented    by 

wapentake  Dickesing,  co.  York,  E.  riding.  Acres,  whalers,  who  fill  up  their  vessels  lapidly  with 

2060.    Real  prop.  £2205.     Pop.  (with  Marton)  sperm  oil.    The  inhabitants  cultivate  cotton  (of 

3^.  -firidlington  (P.  T.  206).  a  superior  quality),  spiceo,  coffee,  tobacco,  rice, 

SEWISTAN,  prov.  Baloochistan,  consisting  of  maise,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.,  and  carry  on  a  lucrative 

a  stupendous  range  of  mountains,  extending  trade  in  the  numerous  small  vessels  which  they 

southward  from  Candahar  and  only  accessible  possess,  in  articles  suited  to  the  Indian,  Mauri- 

hf  passes  of  extreme  difficulty.     It  is  divided  tius,  and  Bourbon   markets.     The  vegetation 

ioto  the  districts  of  Jhalawan    to  the  a.,  and  around  is  extremely  luxuriant :  the  most  remark- 

Saharawan  to  the  N.,  which  includes  Nooshky  able  plant  is  that  termed  the  coco  de  mer,  so 

in  the  desert,  and  Moostung,  and  Shal  to  the  called  because  the  nuts  were  found  on  the  shores 

northward.    The  climate  of  Sewistan  is  dry,  and  of  Malabar,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Maldive 

fbm  its   great  elevation    excessively   cold  in  Islands,  many  years  before  the  place  of  their 

winter.  growth  was  ascertained,  when  each  nut  sold  for 

SEWRY  NARRAIN,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  £300 or  £400  from  its  supposed  medicinal  qua- 

Gandwana;    50  m.  SB.  from  Ruttanpoor.    Lat.  lity.    The  nut  is  confined  in  its  growth  to.  the 

*l\,  b8.  N.    Long.  83. 8.  B.    The  Malianuddy  is  Seychelles,  and  even  there  to  two  islands,  PrasUn 

Ba?igable  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Sew  and  Curieuse.    It  springs  from  a  species  of  palm, 

mer  beyond,  Sewry  Narrain,  from  July  to  Fe<  60  to  80  feet  high,  with  full  leaves;  at  their 

hniary,   after   which  it   becomes  too  shallow,  junction  hangs  the  nut,  one  foot  long  and  eight 

Gsods  are  conveyed  from  hence  to  Ryepoor  and  inches  thick,  with  a  light-coloured  tasteless  jelly 

Choteesghur  in  small  canoes.  in  each  of  the  compartments ;  the  seed  vessel  is 

SEX  HOW,  tnshp.    England,    par.    Rudley,  about  two  feet  long  and  three  inches  diameter, 

w.  div.  lib.  Langbaurgh,  oo.  York,  N.  riding,  studded  with  small  yeliow  flowers  issuing  from  a 

Aoes,  540.     Real  prop.  £783.  Pop.  35.  Stokes-  regular  projection,  which  resemble  those  of  the 

ley  (P.  T.  237).  pine-apple.    The  smell  arising  from  the  flower 

SEYCHELLES,  or  Mahb  Islanim,  group  of  is  by  most  Europeans  considered  unbearable, 
islands,  Indian  ocean,  situated  to  the  northward        ScYER  ISLES,  cluster  of  islands  lying  off  the 

af  Madagascar,  between  the  parallels  of  Lat.  4.  W.  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  about  half  a 

and  5.  s.    They  were  partially  explored  by  M.  degree  N.  of  Junk  Ceylon,  Lat.  S.  43.  s.  Long. 

Lasarus  Picault,  in  1743,  by  order  of  Mahe  de  97.  43.  B.,  and  distant  about  28  m.  from  the 

la  Boardonnais,  the  governor  of  the   ble  of  mainland,  which  is  visible.  They  are  uninhabited. 

Fiance.    They  capitulated   to  the  English  in  but  vegetables,  fruits,  palms,  yams,  and  other 

17M,  after   which  their  flag   was   considered  roots  grow  spontaneously, 
•sutral  between  the  English  and  French,  when        SEYLAND,  island,  N.  coast  of  Norwegian 

belligerents :  on  the  capture  of  the  Mauritius  the  Lapland.     Lat.  70.  30.  N.    Long.  23.  0.  r.    It  is 

islaMswere  taken  possession  of  as  a  dependency  covered  with  lofty  mountains,  and  is  scarcely  in- 

of  tiiat  colony,  and  have  since  continued  under  habited. 

the  superintendence  of  an  agent  deputed  from        SEYSSEL,  tn.  SB.  of   France,  depart.  A  in, 

Maaiitiiis.    The  following  are  the  names  of  the  prov.  Burgundy;    13  m.  N.  of    Belley.      Pop. 

pnodpal  islands,  with  Uie  number  of  acres  con-  2300.    The  Rhone  divides  it  into  two  parts,  and 

taiaed  in  each.    Mahe,  30,000  acres ;  Praslin  here  becomes  navigable,  which  renders  Seys^el 

8000;  Silhouette,  5700;  La  Digue.  2000;  Cn-  the  principal  entrepdt  of  the  commodities  ex- 

ncnse,  1000 ;  St.  Anne,  500 ;  Cerf,  400 ;  Frigate,  ported  from  the  SB.  part  of  France  to  Switzer- 

dOO;     Maiiane^  250;    Conception,    120;    Fe-  land. 

licitr,   SOO;    North  Island,  500;    Denis,  200;        SEZENICZ,  tn.  Austria,  B.  of  kingd.  Bohemia, 

Vaehe,  aOO;  Aride,  150:— total  acres,  50,120.  on  the  Elbe;  10  m.  N.  of  Chrudim.  Pop.  1000. 
There  are   upwards  of  15  other  islands  of  a        SEZZEET  VILLA  FRANCA,  tn.  Italy,  prov. 

snaller  sixe,  all  resting  on  an  extensive  bank  of  Alessandria,  kingd.  Sardinia,  on  the   Bormida. 

sand  and  coral,  which  also  surrounds  them  to  a  Pop.  2300. 

0eat  extent.    The  seat  of  government    is   at        SFAX,  city,  Africa,  territory  Tunis;  45  m. 

Mshe.    See  Mass.     The  total  population  of  bsb. of  Kairwan,  surrounded  with  walls.    A  con- 

the  group  in  1825  was,  whites,  582;  free-co-  siderable  trade  in  oil  and  cloth  is  here  carried  on. 
kwred,  323  ;  slaves,  6058 :— total,  696a    There        SUABOUR,  to.  Lower  Egypt,  diut.  Bahireh, 

B,  however,  besides,  a  scattered  population  on  on  western  or  Rosetta  brancli  of  the  Nile;  48  m. 
many  of  the  flat  islands  spread  about  those  tran-  bb.  of  Alexandria.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
^sil  seas.     On  several  of  the  Seychelles  are  no    ancient  Andropolis. 

mfaabitanls,  but  abundance  of  hogs  and  goati,  SHAD  WELL,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Thorner 
as  also  papaws,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  edible  lower  div.  wapentake  of  Skyrack,  oo.  York,  W. 
fruits,  but  the  Italian  beauty  of  the  skies,  the  riding.  Acres,  1240.  Real  prop.  £1392.  Pop. 
serenity   of    the    atmosphere,    and  the    elastic    248.     Leeds  (P.  T.  189). 

purity  of  the  breese  add  a  peculiar  charm  to  SUAFTOE,  East,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ilart« 
Ike  scenery.  The  oldest  resident,  it  is  said,  never  burn,  nb.  div.  Tinedale  ward,  co.  Northumber- 
vitoeiised  theje  a  gale  a  wind ;  but  the  sea  breese     land.    Pop.  41.    Morpeth  (P.  T.  288). 
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SH  AFTOE,  WuT,  tnsbp.  England,  par.  Hart-  after  travertin;  a  great  part  of  Chinese  Tvlnj, 
bum,  NB.  div.  Tinedale  ward,  oo.  NorUiumber-  turns  to  the  noilhward,  and  forau  the  boaadai; 
land.     Pbp.  6&     Morpeth  (p.  T.  288).  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  empires.  Tiie 

SHAFTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Felkirk,  Chinese  maps  describe  it  as  2000  m.  in  le«;fli; 
lower  div.  wapentake  of  Staincross,  co.  York,  but  the  breadth  is  not  nearly  so  ooosideraUe. 
W.  riding.  Acres,  770.  Real  prop.  £926.  Pop.  Travellers,  in  coming  from  the  westward,  sie 
248.    Bameslev  (P.  T.  172).  accustomed  to  proceed  along  its  northern  bonhr 

SHAHABAD,  in.  Hindoostan,  pro<r.  Oude ;  to  Lop;  then,  cross  it,  from  ir.  to  s.,  and  proceed 
30  m.  NB.  from  Furruckabad.  Lat.  27.  40.  N.  to  Chins.  Bell,  in  crossing  it  from  Russisy 
Idiuff,  79. 50.  R.  There  are  the  remains  of  forti-  found  it  covered,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  short 
fications,  and  many  large  houses.  grass,  which,  however,  appeared  to  afford  wbol^ 

SH  A  HDERAH,  tn.  Hindoostan,  dist.  Meerut,  some  food  for  cattle.  The  water  was  farackisb, 
prbv.  Delhi,  situated  near  the  B.  bank  of  the    and  very  bad. 

river  Jumna,  opposite  to  the  city  of  Delhi.  This  SHAN  B ALLYMORE,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Te» 
is  a  spacious  and  pleasant  town,  with  wide  pleroan,  bar.  Fermoy,  co.  Cork,  prov.  Manstn. 
streets,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  brick  Pop.  with  parish.  Doneraile  (p.  T.  156).  Poor 
houses.  annual  fairs. 

SHAHROOD,  tn.  Persia,  prov.  Khorassan.  SHANES-CASTLE,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Antria, 
Lat.  36.  26.  N.  Long.  55.  2.  b.  It  is  favourably  bar.  Toome,  upper  half,  oo.  Antrim,  pro^*  Uliter. 
situated  for  trade,  being  on  the  great  road  to  Pop.  with  par.  Antrim  (P.  T.  105).  Two  anBosi 
Mushed,  and  at  a  point  where  the  roads  from    fairs. 

Yead,  Herat,  Tubbus,  Toosheei,  Astrabad,  and  SHANGALLA,  tribe  of  negroes,  who  iBfaahit 
Masnndaran,  all  meet.  Though  it  has  little  the  north-western  frontier  of  Abyssinia.  Bmat 
trade  of  its  own,  it  has  thus  become  a  central  conceives  them  to  be  the  same  race  who,  under 
emporium,  and  an  entrepdt  for  the  produce  of  the  name  of  Funje,  inhabit  the  banks  of  the 
the  surrounding  and  many  distant  countries.  It  Bahr-el-Abiad,  and  are  now  masters  of  Sennaar; 
has  a  wall,  a  ditch,  and  towers  of  sufficient  but  this  branch,  possessed  of  much  higher  lad- 
strength  to  repel  any  effort  that  can  be  made  vantages,  is  now  in  quite  a  different  state^  both 
against  it  by  Persian  force  ;  and  the  fort  offers  social  and  political.  The  proper  Shangalla  lo- 
an asylum  in  times  of  danger  for  the  wealth  and  habit  the  deep  banks  and  ravines  whi<»  bolder 
property  which  the  inhabitants  may  not  wish  to  the  Tacazie  and  the  Mareb,  in  the  lower  part 
trust  in  the  town.  The  bazar,  though  irregular,  of  their  course.  The  numerous  streams,  poocsd 
b  well  supplied  with  necessaries,  as  well  as  with  down  from  the  heights,  with  the  intense  heat  of 
a  great  variety  of  goods.  A  large  estent  of  well-  these  close  valleys,  produce  a  raak  loxoriaBoe 
inclosed  gardens  surrounds  the  town,  and  there  of  forest  and  underwood,  which,  not  being  prancd 
is  much  rich  cultivation  attached  to  it  and  the  by  the  hand  of  industry,  chokes  the  growth  of 
surrounding  villages.  Its  height  above  the  level  every  useful  production.  The  hippopotamus, 
of  the  sea  is  estimated  at  3300  feet  The  ne-  the  elephant,  and  all  wild  animals,  here  fiad 
oessaries  of  life  are  cheap :  Mr.  Fraser  stating  subsistence,  and,  as  it  were,  a  home.  Miied 
the  cost  of  meat,  rice,  butter,  milk  in  plenty^  with  them,  and  only  a  degree  higher  ia  the 
bread,  and  eggs,  with  fire-wood  enough  to  dress  scale  of  being,  are  tlie  Shangalla.  During  the 
the  whole,  for  four  persons,  was  under  l«.  6cf.  summer,  they  live  in  pavilions  formed  under  the 
per  dav.  For  the  same  sum  50  lbs.  of  bread  shade  of  trees,  the  lower  branches  of  which  are 
miffht  be  procured.  bent  down,  fastened  m  the  groond.  and  covered 

SHAHZADABAD,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  and  with  skins.  When  the  rainy  season,  however, 
dist.  Allahabad  ;  34  m.  N\t.  from  the  city  of  converts  the  whole  surface  of  th«  earth  into 
Allahabad.  At  this  place  there  is  one  of  the  mud,  they  retire  to  caves  dug  in  the  soft  saad- 
most  spacious  serais  for  the  accommodation  of  stone  rock,  and  subsist  on  tl^  dried  flesh  of  the 
travellers  to  be  found  in  the  upper  provinces.        animals  caught  in  the  favourable  season.   These 

SliAIYA,  or  Chaiya,  tn.  India  beyond  the  are  the  tribes  whom  Ptolemy  classes  under  tfaa 
Ganges,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam ;  general  appellation  of  Troglodyts,  or  dwellecs 
situated  on  the  road  from  Le^^r,  or  Bankok.  in  caves.  In  the  rainy  season  this  is  the  fivoar- 
Lat.  9.  57.  N.  In  1826  it  contained  about  2000  ito  hunting  ground  of  the  Abyssinian  raoaarcfas; 
inhabitants,  besides  a  number  of  Chinese,  and  and  the  objects  of  chase  are  not  only  the  depbaat 
was  defended  by  a  stockade.  There  is  much  and  hippopotamus,  but  the  Shangalla,  who,  wber- 
rice  cultivated  in  the  neighbouring  country,  and  ,  ever  tney  are  seen,  are  pursued,  attacked,  and 
many  junk  loads  are  annually  exported.  carried  off  as  slaves.     This  brave  and  ficfce 

SH  AL.  tn.  Persia,  dist.  Baloochistan,  s.  of    race,  however,  though  without  mther  hones  or 
Kelat.    It  is  remarkable  for  its  fruits,  which  are    fire-arms,  make  often  a  desperate  reswtanoa; 
very  fine,  and  sold  very  cheap.    The  climate  ia    they  have  even  undertaken  successful  iaroada 
warmer,  and  the  soil  more  sandy  than  that  of    into  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Tigre. 
Kelat.  SHANGANO,  vil.  Ireland,   par.   OM  Cos* 

SHALBOURN,  Wbst,  tnshp.  England,  par.    naught,  half-bar.  Rathdown,  co.  Dublin,  prmr. 
of  Sbalboum,  hund.  Kinwardstone,  co.  Wilts.    Leinster.    Pop.  with  par.    Bray  (P.  T.  18). 
Acres,  1600.    Pop.  410.    Hungerford  (P.T.  64>         SHANK'S  ISLAND,  island,  a  Pacific  ooesn, 

SHALLEE,  townland  and  mountain,  Ireland,  about  15  m.  frpm  b.  to  W.,  and  18  m.  fiDn  V. 
par.  Nenagh,  bar.  Upper  Ormond,  co.  Tipperary,  to  a. ;  discovered  in  1802.  Lat.  28.  s.  I^a^ 
prov.  Munster.    Pop.  921.     Nenagh  (p.  T.  95).      163.  b. 

SHAMBLEHURST,  tithinr,  England,  par.  SHANNON-BRIDGE,  viL  Ireland,  par. Ooa- 
South  Stoneham,  hund.  Mansbridge,  oo.  Soutli-  fert,  bar.  Longford,  co.  Galway,  prov.  Cos* 
ampton.  Pop.  with  par.  Bishop's  Wareham  naught.  Pop.  with  par.  Ballinasloe  (p.  r.  90). 
(p.  T.  65).  SH  ANNON-GROV  E,  townland,  Ireland,  per. 

SHAMO,orConi,extensivede8ert,  Asia,  which,    Askeaton,   kMir.   Lower  Coonello,  co.  Latut^, 
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proY.' Monster.    Pop.  with  par.   Askeaton  (P.  T.  High  Peake,  co.  Derby.   Pop.  (with  Brough)  78^ 

144>  Tideswell  (p.  T.  160). 

SHANNON   HARBOUR,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  SHaVINGTON,  toshp.   Enjrland,  par.  Wy- 

Rynagh,  bar.  Garrycastle,  co.   King's  County,  bunbary,  hund.  Nantwich,  co.  palat.  of  Chester, 

prov.  Leinster.    Pop.  with  par.    Banagher  (P.  T.  Acres,   1270.     Real   prop.  £1724.    Pop.  (with 

21).    .  Gre8ty)320.    Nantwich  (P.  T.  164). 

SHAPLEIGH,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  York  SHAWDON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Witting- 

co.,  Mtine,  on  the  Piacataqua ;  35  m.  NW.  from  ham,  N.  div.  Coquetdale  ward,  co.  Northamber- 

York.    Pop.  1480.  land.    Pop.  80.    Alnwick  (p.  T.  308). 

SHAPUREE,  island,  Hindoostan,  proir.  Ben-  SH\WF1ELD,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Rutberglen, 

gal,  litnated  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  strip  of  Under  ward,  sh.  Lanark.    Pop.  with  par.    Glas- 

aaioland  forming  the  southern  frontier  of  the  gow  (p.  T.  43). 

Chittaeong  district,  and  only  separated  from  it  SHAWGUR,  tn.  Hindoostan^  prov.  Aorunga- 

b;  a  shallow  channel.    In  4.  d.   1822,  the  Bur-  bad,  ou  the  N.  bank  of  the  Godavery ;  42  m.  SB. 

mese  see  up  a  claim  to  this  ble,  and  persevered  so  from  the  city  of  Aurungabad.     Lat.  19,  23.  N. 

inceuantly  in  their  encroachment8>  that  a  war  Long.  75.  56.  R. 

eotaed,  which  brought  a  British  army  within  SHEB,  watering-place  in  the  desert  of  Nu- 

45  m.  of  Amarapoora^  and  ended  with  the  loss  of  bia,  to  the  w.  of  the  Nile ;  175  m.  N.  of  Charje : 

five  of  their  provinces.  through  which  the  caitivans  pass  on  the  route 

SHARDLOW,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Aston-  from  Cairo  to  Darfur.    The  water  is  indifferent^ 

apoo-lYent,  hund.  Morleston  and  Litchurch,  co.  but  is  found  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet.   A  large 

why.    Pop.  with  par.    Derby  (p.  T.  126).  quantity  of  native  alum  is  here  produced. 

SHARK  RIVER,  river,  North  America,  U.  S.,  SHEEALLY,  tn.  Hindoostan,  dist.  Tanjore. 

New  Jecsey ;  runs  into  the  Atlantic    Lat.  40.  prov.  Southern  Carnatic,  situated  about  20  ra» 

10.  N.   Long.  74.  4.  \V.  NbW.  from  Tranquebar. 

SlIARLESTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Warm-  SHEEN,  West,  ham.  England,  co.  Surrey, 

field,  lower  div.  wapentake  of  Agbrigg,  co.  York,  which  once  stood  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  N\V. 

W.  riding.     Acres,   1270.     Real   prop.   £2007.  of  the  old  palace  at  Richmond. 

Pcy.  243.    Wakefield  (p.  T.  182).  SHEEP-BRIDGE,  village,  Ireland,  lordship 

SHARON,  Naw,  town,  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Newry,    co.  Down,    prov.   Ulster.     Pop.  with 

Kenneheck  co.,  Maine;  27  m.  NNW.  of  Augusta.  Newry.     Newry  (p.  t.  63).    Three  annual  fairs. 

Pop.  1599.'-S&arM,  town,  Franklin  co.,  Ohio.  SHEEP    ISLAND,    islatid,    Scotland,    par. 

Pop.  909w — Sharon,  tn.  Richland  co.,  Ohio.    Pop.  Southend,  dist.  Kintyre,  sh.  Argyll. 

704.  SHEEPWASH,orSHtPWA8ii,  tnshp.  England, 

SHARPENHOE,  ham.  England,  par.  Streat-  par.  Botball,  B.  div.  Morpeth  ward,  co.  Nortbum- 

ley,  hand.  Flitt,  oo.  Bedford.    Pop.  149.    Silsoe  berland.    Pop.  (with  Ashington)  57.    Morpeth 

(P.t.40).  (P.T.  288). 

SHARPERTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  AUer-  SHEERWAN,  tn.  Persia,  prov.  Khorassan ; 

ton>  W.  div.  Coquetdale  ward,  co.  Northumber-  32  m.  NW.  of  Cochoon.    The  houses  are  mean, 

land.    Pop.  105.    Alnwick  (P.  T.  308).  and  the  trade  not  considerable.    Its   fortifica- 

SHARPSBURG,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S.,  tions  are  not  so  complete  as  those  of  Cochoon. 

Washington  Co.,  Maryland ;  2  m.  from  the  Poto-  The  surrounding  country  is  remarkable  for  its 

mac.    Pop.  1800.  fertility. 

SHARROW,  tnshp.  England,  par.  and  liberty  SHEET,  tithing,   England,  par.  Petersfleld, 

fiippoo,  CO.  York,  W.  riding.    Acres,  607.    Real  hund.  Finch  Dean,  Alton  S.  div.  oo.  Southamp- 

prop. £1620.  Pop.  £103.    Rippon  (P.T.  212).  ton.    Acres,  1850.   Real  prop.  £2514.    Pop. 380. 

SHARY,  or  TSCRA.DDA,  large  river,  Africa,  one  Petersfield  (p.  T.  54). 

of  the  trihotaries  of  the  Niger,  or  Quorra,  in  its  SHEFFIELD,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S.,  co. 

lover  course.     It  falls  into  the  Quorra  near  Ad-  Caledonia,  Vermont;  16  m.  N.  from  Danville, 

dahcadda,  about  Lat.  7.  40.  N.    Long.  8.  35.  b.  Pop.  720. 

J^  town  of  Fundah,  about  seven  or  eight  days  SHEGUL,  Chinese  fortress,  Tibet,  on  the  B. 
journey  up  the  river,  was  lately  visited  by  Mr.  side  of  the  Arun  river,  which  penetrates  the  Hi- 
Laird.  The  king  of  that  place  detained  him  malaya,  and  ultimately,  along  with  the  waters  of 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  he  at  last  only  the  Cosi,  joins  the  Ganges  in  the  province  of 
escaped  by  a  singular  expedient.  He  gave  out  Bengal.  Lat.  28.  24.  N.  Long.  87.  12.  b. 
that  he  was  about  to  make  a  grand  fetish,  to  SHEHRZOUR,  tn.  Persia,  prov.  Koordistan; 
discover  whether  ^e  was  to  return  to  his  own  l.')0  m.  N.  of  Bagdad.  It  is  the  capital  of  a 
country  or  not.    On  the  appointed  evening  an .  district. 

immense  crowd  assembled  to  witness  the  solem-  SHEKARPOOR,  dist.  Afghanistan,  formerly 

nit^.    The  king,  besides  his  curiosity  to  see  the  subject  to  the  Cabul  sovereign,  situated  \v.  of 

vhite  man's  fetish,  felt  a  particular  interest  in  the  Indus,  between  the  27th  and  28th  degrees  of 

the  resnlt.     The  hour  arrived,  and  four  flue  N.  Lat.    To  the  B.  it  is  bounded  by  the  Indus; 

rockets  ascended,  and  while  the  black  concourjse  on  the  w.  by  Baloochistan  ;  to  the  N.  it  has  the 

^e  wrapt  in  wonder  at  the  spectacle,   blue  Mozaurees ;  and  to  the  8.  the  prov.  of  Sinde, 

lights  were  burned,  turning  their  amazement  of  which  it  is  sometimes  described  as  a  section. 

uto  the  deepest  consternation.     But  this  was  Adjacent  to  the  Indus  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  at 

succeeded  hy  the  appearance  of  the  pocket  com-  any  coobiderable  distance  dry,  sterile,  and  un- 

pass,  which  invariably   pointed   to  the  white  productive.   The  peasantry  are  J  uti,Baloochies, 

■uui*8  homel    The  king  was  unable  to  resist  and  a  few  Hindoos.    The  town  of  Shekarpoor 

the  impression  made  on   him  by  this  fetish,  stands  in  Lat.  27.  36.  N.    Long.  69.  18.  b.;  is  of 

or  qpnjuration,   and    he  allowed  Mr.  Laird  to  considerable  size,  and  surrounded  by  a  mud 

deoart.  wall,  without  any  ditch.    The  inhabitants  are 

oHATTON,  ham.  England,  par.  Hopei  hund.  almost  all  Hindoos,  termed  Shekarpoories,  and 
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■peak  a  peculiar  dialect  of  niDdoataay,  dittin-  SHELBYVILLEl,  to.  and  cap.  N.  Ameries, 

guished  by  that  name.    There  are  many   rich  U.  S.,  Shelby  oo^  Kentucky,  oaBraahao^a  creek; 

Bnken  here,  aod  a  considerable  trade  is  kept  12  m.  above  its  jaaction  with  Salt  ri^er.    Pbp. 

up  with  Rajpootana,  Siodej  Candabar,  and  Pe-  1201.  It  contains  a  court-house,  bank,  priattsi;- 

•hawer.  office,  and  nkeeting;-housew-— 5ArAypiitt!r,  to.  and 

SHEKAWUTTY,  div.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Raj-  cap.  Bedford  co.,  Tennessee,  on  Duck  river;  5« 

pootana,  situated  about  the  28th  degree  of  N.  m*  sss.  from  Nashville.    It  is  a  flooiishiag  tiL, 

Lat.y  and  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  sind  contains  a  court-house,  bank,  and  printing- 

a  predatory  tribe  of  Arabs.    It  eitendi  about  80  office. 

m.  from  n.  to  s.,  and  rather  less  from  B.  to  W.,  SHELDESLEY,  KoroV  ham.  England,  par. 

but  its  limits  on  all  sides  are  extremely  ill  defined,  Sheldesley  Beauchamp,  upper  div.  Iiand.  Dod- 

formerly  fluctuating  annually  with  political  cir-  dingtree,  oo.  Worcester.    Pop.  262.    Worcester 

cumstanoes.    To  the  N.  it  is  bounded  by  the  (P.  T.  111). 

British  district  of  Hurrianna;  on  the  8.  by  those  SHELDING,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Rippon, 

of  the  Jeypoor  raia;  to  the  b.  it  has  Hurrianna,  wapentake  Claro,  co.  York,  W.  riding.    Flop.  49. 

and  territories  subject  to  the  Macherry  raja ;  and  Rippon  (p.  T.  212). 

to  the  w.  the  dominions  of  Joudpoor  and  Bicap  SHELDON,  ta.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Franklio 

nere.    The  surface  of  Shekawntty  presents  to  co.,  Vermont,  on  the  Michiscoui.    Pop.  1427. 

the  view  a  sandy  plain,  scattered  with  rocky  hills.  Here  are  several  forges,  and  a  furnace  for  cantisi 

ill  watered,  and  badly  cultivated ;  yet  it  contains  hollow  ware. 

several  considerable  towns,  the  most  noted  of  SHELL^  ham.  England,  par.  Himbletoa,  mid- 

which    are    Seekur,   Futtehpoor,    Khetri,    and  die  div.  hund.  Oswaldslow,co.  Worcester.  Acrc% 

Goods.    The  country  is  naturally  strong,  being  410.    Pop.  43.    Droitwich  rp.  T.  116). 

encircled  with  hills,  and  protected  by  ghauts  or  SHELLDBLAKE,  river,  N.  America,  in  the 

passes,  the  principal  of  which  are  Ketree,  Kun-  Michigan  territory,  runs  into  Lake  Superior,  24 

deelaf  Oudepoor,  and  Babhye.    Near  the  last  is  m.  w.  from  Point  Iroquois, 

a  copper  mine.  SHELLDRAKE  RIVER,  river,  British  North 

SHEKOABAD,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Agra ;  America,  prov.  Canada,  runs  into  the  St.  Law- 

37  m.  from  the  city  of  Agra.  Lat.  27.  6.  N.  Long,  rence,  Lat.  50.  20.  N.    Long.  64.  50.  w. 

78.  27.  B.     This  place  derives  its  name  fi;om  SHELLIFF,  river.  Northern  Afri6a,  ter.  of 

DararDarius)Sheko,  the  eldest  and  unfortunate  Algiers,  the  most  considerable  in  that  stsl^ 

son  oi  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan,  who,  in  the  and  the  Chinalaph  of  the  ancient  geographen. 

contest  for  empire  with  Aurengzebe,  was  de-  It  rises  among  the  mountains  of  Atlas,  in  aplaee 

feated,  hunted  down  like  a  wild  beast,  and  at  called  the  Seventy  Fountains.  It  flows  K.duriag 

last  murdered.  the  first  part  of  its  course,  and  turns  w..  and 

.  SHELBURNE,  oo.  British  N.  America,  prov.  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea.  Its  whole  length 

Nova  Scotia.    Cultivated  acres,  17,429.     Pop.  is  about  200  miles.     In  its  early  course  it  focai 

12,018.    It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Annapolis  the  lake  of  Titterie. 

CO.,  on  the  B.  by  Queen*s  co.,  and  on  the  s.  and  SHELWICK,  tnshp.  England,  par.  IIoim<fr, 

W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.   It  contains  four  town-  hund.  Grimsworth,  oo.   Hereford.     Pop.  wiik 

shi^is  :  Shelburne,  Barrington,  Argyle,  and  Yar-  par.     Hereford  (V.  T.  135). 

mouth,  and  returns  five -members  to  the  house  SHENLEY    BROOK- END,    or   MAicsaix, 

of  assembly,  viz.,  two  for  the  county,  and  one  tnshp.  England,  par.  Shenley  Cburchend,  bund, 

each  for  the  townships.  The  whole  of  the  interior  Cottesloe,  co.  Buckingham.    Real  prop.  £2017. 

of  this  county  remains,  with  few  exceptions,  in  Pop.  244.     Fenny  Stratford  (P.  T.  45). 

a  wilderness  state.     The  whole  population   is  S HEO POOR,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Ajmeer; 

settled  on  the  sea-coast,  where  the  best  land  is  104  ro.  bb.  from  Jeypoor.  Lat,  25.  41.  N.  Loni^. 

found.  76.  33.  B.  This  is  the  cap.  of  a  small  priadpali^ 

SHELBURNE,  tnshp.  British  N.  America,  in  pOMsessed  by  a  relation  of  the  Jeypoor  rajas, 
the  above  countv.   Cultivated  acres,  3133.   Pop.  SHEPERDINE^  bam.  England,  par.  Rock- 
2697.    It  lies   between  Port  Hibbert  and  the  hampton,  lower  div.  hund.   Berkeley,  oo.  GIom- 
river  Clyde,  and  was  settled  in  1783  by  American  cester.     Pop.  with  par.     Berkeley  (p.  T.  114). 
loyaliste,  with  500  families,  and  the  number  was  SHEPHERD'S  BUSH,  hanu  England,  psr. 
subsequently  very  much  increased.  They  erected  Fulham,  Kensington  div.,  hund.  Oasulstoa,  co^ 
the  extensive  town  of  Shelburne,  on  the  harbour  Middlesex.    Pop.  with  par.    London,  3  m. 
of  that  name.  This  town  arose  with  astonishing  SHEPHERDSTOWN,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S^ 
rapidity,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  its  popu-  Jefiferson  co.,  Virginia ;  lOm.Bb8.~from  Mamos- 
lationwas  not  less  than  12,000,  but,  owing  to  burg.     Pop.  1200.                 * 
many  and   insurmountable  combining  circum-  SIIEPLEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kirk  Bar- 
stances,  it  began  immediately  to  decay,  and  now  ton,  upper  div.  wapentake  Agbrigg,  co.  Yoik, 
is  irr  a  most  deserted  and  dilapidated  state.  The  W.  ridmg.    Acres,   1250.    Real  prop.  £1840. 
harbour  of  Shelburne  is  esteemed  one  of  the  Pop.  893.     Huddersfleld  (p.  T.  188). 
best  in  America;  it  is  easy  of  access,  and  per-  SHERATON,  tnshp.  Ent^land,    par.  Moak 
fectly  secure,  affording  anchorage  for  ships  of  Hesledon,  a.  div.  Eauington  ward,  co.  palat.  uf 
the  heaviest  burden ;  there  is  a  lighthouse,  in  Lat.  Durham.   Acres,  2250.   Real  prop.  £  1688.  ?o^ 
43.  40  N.,  and  Long.  65.  8.  w.    The  river  Clyde  110.    Stockton-upon-Tees  (P.  T.  241). 
rises  upwards  of  40  m.  in  the  interior,  in  an  ex-  SHERBOURN.    tnshp.  England,   par.  Fi^ 
tensivechainof  lakes,  and  at  its  junction  with  the  tington,  8.  div.  Easingtou   ward,  oo»  palst  of 
sea  forms  two  harbours,  called  (Jape  Negro  Har-  Durham.    Acres,  740.    Real  prop.  £1371.  Pi^F' 
hours.   It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  337.    Durham  (P.  T.  258). 
rivers  in  Nova  Scotia.    The  lands  surrounding  SHERBRO,  country.  Western  Africa,  at  tW 
the  lakes  and  head  of  this  river  abound  with  N.  extremity  of  what  is  called  the  Grais  os 
valuable  timber.  Pepper  coast  of  Guinea.      It  is  situated  on  a 
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rivar  of  the  same  Dane,  with  a  laige  island  at  surroundings  scenery.    Icebergs,  in  great  ftum- 

ils  mouth.    It  is  navigable  20  leagues  up  for  bers,  were  strewed  in  every  direction  around  t  no 

ships  of  burden,  and  vessels  of  70  or  80  tons  fewer  than  81  were  counted  at  one  time.    More 

nay  aieead  250  miles  from  its  mouth.     The  land  was  discovered  extending  along  the  br. 

cbanoel,  however,  is  much  encumbered  with  horiion.    Like  Smith's  Island,  it  was  only  dis- 

nnhes,  and  the  navtgatioo  interrupted  by  fre-  tiD|^ishab1e  from  the  numerous  icebern  by 

^oent  tornados.    The  country  abounds  in  grain,  which  it  was  surrounded,  by  the  towering  height 

fruits,  and  poultry ;   and  the  banks  contain  a  of  its  mountains,  and  by  the  black  fringe  that 

Mpecies  of  pearl-oyster,  which,  however,  is  dan-  skirted  the  water  line.     The  vessel  was  sur- 

genNis  to  obtain.  rounded  by  vast  nraltitodes  of  whales,  penguins* 

SHERBURNE,  tp.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Mid-  aad'birdsof  the  petrel  tribe,  who  appeared,  by 

dlesex  co.,  Massacliosetts ;  22  miles  BW.  from  their  sportive  gambols,  fully  aware  or  the  pro- 

BoitoB.    Pop.  900.  priety  of  making  the  best  use  of  the  few  mo- 

SHERIBON,  tn.  island  Java;  198  m.  BBS.  ments  of  fine  weather  allotted  them  by  the 

of  Batavia  by  the  post-road.  Lat.  6. 48*  8.  Long,  niggard  season  of  this  desohite  region.    Findinr 

108. 37.  B.    Owing  to  a  pestilential  distemper,  themselves  off  a  projecting  headland,  they  took 

sod  other  causes,  it  has  latterly  greatly  declined,  possession  of  the  land  (which  they  were  aware 

having  heen  deserted  by  a  large  proportion  of  was  entirelv  a  new  discovery)  by  the  name  of 

its  inhabitaots.  Possession  Cape;  it  is  situat«l  in  Lat.  63.  46.  b., 

SHERMAN,  tn.  N.  America,  U.S.,  Fairfield  Long.  61.  54.  w.    They  procured  specimens  of 

CO.,  Connecticut;  43  m.  MW.  from  New  Haven,  its  rock,  and  a  small  quantity  of  red  snow,  similar 

Pop.  947.    .  to  that  which  had  been  met  with  in  the  arctie 

^HERMAN'S  GROUND,eztra.paiochiallib.  regions. 
England,  bond.  West  Gosoote,  co.  Leicester.        The  Island  of  Deception  was  indicated  by  an 

Pop.  23.  insular  peak   near  it,  which  they  termed  Sail 

SHERRARDS,  or  Sbbridgb,  ham.  England,  Rock.     The  resemblance  to  a  vessel  was  so 

par.  Leigh,  lower  div.  hund.  of  Pershore,  co.  perfect  that  they  found   it  difficult  to  divest 

Worcester.  Pop.  with  par.  Worcester  (p.  T.  Ill),  themselves  of  the  sensation  to  which  the  pre- 

SHETLAND  ISLES,  Nsw,  cluster  of  islands,  sence  of  a  consort  naturallv  gives  rise.    Decep- 

SoQth  Pacific  ocean;  recently  discovered,  or,  tion    Island    presents    a  different    appearance 

more  correctly  speaking,  re-ducovered  by  Mr.  from  the  rett  of  the  gproup.    The  warmth  of 

^ith,  a  master  in  the  Royal  Navy.    They  yrere  the  soil  and  the  blackness  of  the  cinders  make 

tnt  seen  bv  Dirck  Gheritz,  who  commanded  it  appear  more  like  terra  firma  than  the  other 

one  of  the  five  ships  which  sailed  from  Rotter-  islands,  and  its  rocks  are  also  more  denuded 

dain,  in  1598,  to  make  a  western  passage  to  of  their  snowy  mantle.    On  the  BB.  side  is  an 

India :  he  « as  separated  from  his  companions  opening  of  about  600  feet  wide,  which  afforda  . 

off  Cape  Horn,  and  carried,  by  tempestuops  an  entrance  to  a  kind  of  lake  or  internal  sea. 

veather,  as  far  as  Lat.  64.  0.  8.     He  describes  This  lake,  whose  diameter  is  about  five  miles,  is 

this  group  as  a  high  country,  with  mountains  very  nearly  circular,  and  as  the  diameter  of  the 

covered  with  snow,   resembling   the  coast  of  island  itself  is  only  eight  miles,  the  land  of 

Norway.    They  seem  to  be  a  continuation  of  course  forms  a  kind  of  annulet  around  it.  The 

the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and  archipelago  of  principal  part  of  the  island  is  composed  of  al* 

Terra  del  Fuego,  being,  for  the  most  part,  pie-  ternate  layers  of  ashes  and  ice,  as  if  the  snow 

cisely  of  the  same  formation  with  the  latter,  of  each  winter,  during  a  series  of  years,  had 

their  strata  even  inclining  the  same  way.    The  been  prevented  from  melting  in  the  following 

slispe  of  both  is  so  like  that  of  the  lagoons  summer  by  tbe  ejection  of  cinders  and  ashea 

vbich  are  met  with  in  nine-tenths  of  the  nu-  from  some  part  where  volcanic  action  is  still  in 

Bteroos  low  coral  islands  that  are  scattered  over  proeress ;    and  that  such  is  the  case  appeara 

the  intratropical  portions  of  the  Pacific,  as  to  probable  from  the  fact  of  there  being  at  least 

give  a  colour  to  an  opinion,  formed  many  years  150  holes,  from  which  steam  was  issuing  with  a 

<go,  that  these  extraordinary  fabrics,  the  crea-  loud  hissing  noise,  and  which  were  visible  from 

tion  of  minute  worms,  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills  immediately  above 

hsscd  on  the  edge  of  sub-marine  volcanic  craters,  the   small    cove   where    the   vessel   was    se- 

rising  sufiiciently  near  the  surface  to  allow  these  cured.    The  depth  of  the  lake  was  97  fathoms, 

creatures  the  requisite  light  and  beat  to  carry  with  a  bottom  of  cinders ;    and  the  beaches, 

00  their  wonderful  operations,    creating  per-  which  were  composed  of  the  same  material, 

petually  new   islands.    The  following  account  abounded   with  spring  of  hot  water,    which 

of  these  islands  is  eitracted  from  the  journal  of  afforded  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  water, 

lieutenant  Kendal,  R.  N.,  and  communicated  to  at  the  temperature  of  140  degrees,  issuing  from 

the  Geographical  Socie^  by  air  John  Barrow  beneath  the  snow-clad  surface  of  the  soil,  and 

in  1831.  The  first  that  was  descried  by  them  running  into  the  sea,  which  rarely  exceeded  the 
was  the  nountainous  island,  called,  after  its    freezing  point.    Alum  was  procured  from  some 

discoverer,  Smith's  Island,  the  most  western  of  of  these  springes,  and  the  lee-shore  of  the  lake 

the  group ;  and  a  more  dreary  aspect  of  rugged  was  strewed  with  immense  quantities  of  pumice- 

harreaoesB  they  never  saw.  It  rises  abruptly  stone.  The  hills,  whose  height  was  about  180 
ffom  tbe  water's  edge,  and,  in  the  centre,  towers  feet»  were  principally  tufa,  scoris,  and  a  red 
to  the  height  of  between  6000  and  7000  feet,  and  brick-like  substance;  but,  in  some  places, 
night  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  mighty  iceberg  points  of  obsidian  and  hard  compact  lava  were 
but  Ibr  a  few  patches  where  the  sides,  too  per-  seen.  The  cliffs,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
peadicutar  to  retain  the  snow  wit))  which  the  entrance,  rise  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of 
island  is  elsewhere  covered,  allow  the  blackness  800  fe^t,  and  appear  to  be  of  older  formation 
•f  the  rock  to  become  more  conspicuous  from  than  theremainderof  the  island.  From  them  a 
the  contrast  with  the  dazxling  whiteness  of  the    small  rock  juts  out,  and  bears  on  its  summit  a 
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most  ridiculoiuly  strikine  likeneM  to  a  cock  of  the  couotry.    Shawl  wool  is  procated  hen^ 

with  outspread  wings.    The  island  is  inhabited  but  uf  iDferior  c|aality.    This  is  Che  highest  poiit 

by  peogums,  from  whose  rookeries  proceeded  a  to  which  the  Bntbh  survey  in  1823  had  resched. 

most  deafening  din,  saluting  the  ears  of  the  pas-  SHIPLEY,  township,  England,  par.  Heaoar, 

senger  in  the  most  discordant  notes.     Besides  bond.  Morleston  and  LAtchorch,  co.  Derby.  Rol 

the   penguins,  were  found  sea-leopards,   Port  prop.  £5711.     Pop.  632.    Derby  (p.  T.  136). 

Egmont  hens,  pintados,  and  various  kinds  of  SHIPLEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Egiinghaa, 

petrels,  who  breed  in  the  rocks.    There  was  a.  div.  Bambrough  ward,  co.  Nortfaumberlind* 

nothing  in  the  shape  of  vegetation  except  a  Pop.  95.    Alnwick  (P.  T.  30B). 

small  kind  of  lichen.    The  sea- leopards  here  SHIPLEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Pattini^haB, 

differed  from  those  described  by  other  writers,  partly  in  hund.  Stottesden.  co.  Salop,  and  partly 

having  much  shorter  necks  and  hairy  flippers,  in  8.  div.  hund.  of  Seisdon,  oo.  Stafford,  ook 

They  have  also  a  vein  of  most  extraoidinary  di-  Salop  and  Stafford.     Pop.  with  par.    Wolver- 

mensions  in  the  stomach,  which  was  supposed  hampton  (P.  T.  123). 

by  the  medical  gentlemen  to  afford  a  receptacle  SHlPPlNGPORT,  vil.  North  America,  U.S., 

for  such'  a  quantity  of  blood  'as  would  enable  Jefferson  co.,  Kentodcy,  on  theOhio;  2  m.  bebv 

them  to  continue  a  very  long  time  under  water  Louisville.    Pop.  607.     Here  are  a  ship-jrari, 

while  in  pursuit  of  their  prey.    Several  timbers  rop«^walk,  and  flour-mill, 

of  a  ship  of  large  dimensions  were  seen  on  the  SHIPTON,  township,  England,  par.  Oveitoo, 

KB.  side  of  the  island,  half  buriad  in  the  sand,  partly  in  lib.  St.  Peter  of  York,  and  partly  ii 

together  with  some  casks  and  iron-hoops ;  and  wapentake  of  Bulmer,  co.  York,  N.  riding.  Pop. 

on  the  edge  of  a  small  cove  were  found  various  (with  Overton)  364.    York  (P.  T.  196). 

relics  of  former  visitors,  probably  sealers,  as  SHIPTON  LEE,  or  Las-GaAXOK,  ham.  Eag- 

there  were  buildings  whose  blackened  surfaces  land,  par.  Quainton,  hund.  Ashendeo,  co.  Bsck- 

eihibited  the  action  of  Are;  and  a  rude  coffin,  ingham.    Acres,  1620.    Real  prop.  £2579.   Pop. 

the  rotten  state  of  which  bespoke  its  havinr  been  104.    Wtnslow  (P.  T.  49). 

long  consigned  to  the  earth,  but  the  body  had  SHIRLEY,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Middlesei 

undergone  scarcely  any  decomposition :  the  legs  co.,  Massachusetts  $  6  m.  W8W.  from  Grotoa. 

were  doubled  up,  and  it  was  dressed  in  the  Pop.  991.    Here  are  cotton  manufactures, 

jacket  and  cap  of  a  sailor,  but  neither  they  nor  SH18KEN,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Kilmory,  ib. 

the  countenance  were  similar  to  those  of  an  Bute.    Pop.  with  par.    Laizs  (p.  T.  79^). 

Englishman.  SHITLlNGTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Wark, 

SHEVAGUNGA,  fortified  town,  Hindoostan,  oo.  Northumberland.    Pop.  with  par.    Uethaa 

prov.  Mysore ;  26  m.  NW.  from  Bangalore.  This  (P.  T.  278> 

place  stands  on  the  northern  verge  of  the  tract  SHITLlNGTON,   township,  England,  par. 

of  wooded  hilb  which  streteh  across  Mysore  Thornhill,  lower  div.  wapentake  of  Agbrigg,  co. 

between  Bangalore   and  Seringapatam.      The  York,  West  riding.    Acres,  3060.    Real  prop, 

conical  mountain  of  Shevagunga  (the  highest  £5776.    Pop.  189.').    Wakefield  (P.  T.  182). 

in  the  province)  is  a  conspicuous  object  at  a  di»-  SH ITTERTON,  ham.  England,  par.  and  bond, 

tance  of  30  miles  and  upwards.  Bere  Regis,  Blandford  div.  oo.  Dorset.    Pop. 

SHEVINGTON,  township,  England,  par.  of  170.    Wareham  (P.  T.  112> 

Standish,  hund.  Leyland,  co.  palat.  Lancaster.  SHOA,  prov.  Abyssinia.    See  Abtssoiu.    It 

Acres,  1780.     Real  prop.  £3283.     Pop.  899.  is  described  as  a  fine  and  rich  province,  coatais- 

Wigan  (p.  T.  200).  ing  the  bravest  and  best  equipped  troops  ia  all 

SHIALKUR,  fort,  Hindoostan,  N.  of  the  true  Abyssinia.    Shoa  is  famous  as  bavinz,  about 

Himalaya,  belonging  to  the  principality  of  Bos-  the  year  900,  afforded  a  refuge  to  rae  royal 

saher;  situkted  in  II  an garang,  on  the  borders  of  family,  when  the  kingdom  was  seised,  sad  a 

Lahdack  and  banks  of  the  river  Li  or  Spiti,  greatpartof  them  were  massacred  by  an  usurper, 

which  joins  the  Sutuleje  under  the  village  of  The  survivors  remained   in  it  400  years,  and 

Namja,  the  last  of  Bussaher.    Lot.  32.  0.  N.  afterwards  resumed  possession  of  the  kiogdon. 

Long.  78.  34.  B.     10,272  feet  above  the  level  of  SHOAL  CREEK,  river,  N.  America,  II.  S., 

the  sea.  It  ia  built  of  loose  stones  and  unburned  Illinois.    It  has  a  course  sbW.  of  aboat  70  Bi 

bricks,  with  houses  under  the  walls.   Four  miles  and  joins  the  Kaskaskia,  in  Lat.  38.  27.  V.    It 

to  the  N.  are  hot  wells  in  great  repute.  is  a  fine  and  rapid  stream,  and  navigable  for 

SH  I  LOU  K  HS,  tribe  of  Arabs,  in  N  ubia.   Sea  boats  about  30  miles. 

Bahh  Abud.  SHOAUWATER  BAY,  bay,  on  the  B.  coast 

SHILVINGTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Moi^  of  New  Holland.    Lat.  22.  31.  s.    Long.  IM. 

peth,  w.  div.  Castle  ward,  co.  Northumberland.  15.  B.    Visited  by  Captain  Flinders  ia  18(^,«bo 

Pop.  101.    Morpeth  (P-  T.  288).  mentions  that  it  offers  no  advantages  to  ships 

SHINAAS,  seaport,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  situ-  which  may  not  be  had  on  any  other  part  of  the 

ated  between  the  town  of  Sinja  and  Cape  Baa-  coast,  except  that  the  tides  rise  higher,  add  d»at 

tana.    Refreshments  may  be  obtained  here.  in  the  winter  season  fish  are  more  pleatifnl  thaa 

SHIPBROOK,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Daven-  further  to  the  south, 

ham,  hund.  Northwich,  co.  pal.  of  Chester.  SHOCCOE  SPRINGS,  tn.  N.  Amaiica,  U.  S., 


Acres,  320.   Real  prop.  £1164.   Pop.  83.   North-  Warren  co..  North  Carolina;  8  m.  a.  from  War- 

wich  (P.  T.  1 73).  ronton.    These  mineral  waters  are  much  resxted 

8H1PKE,  vil.  Chinese  Tartary,  dist.  Rong-  to.    Here  is  an  academy, 

zhoong,  under  the  deba,  or  governor  of  Char  SHOCKLACH,  Ovxat,  tnshp.  England,  pir. 

prung,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutuleje.    Lat.  Shocklach,  hund.  Broxton,  co.  pal.  of  Cheilff* 

31.  49.  N.    Long.  78.  44.  b.    The  houses  here  Acres,   1210.     Real  prop.  £l7ia     Pop^  ^^^ 

are  built  of  stone  with  flat  roofs.    The  inhabit-  Whitehurch  (P.  T.  163). 

ants  are  Tartars,  but  in  dress  and  resemblance  SHOE,  isUtnd,  Pacific  oceaui  near  the  cotit 

approach  the  Chinese,  who  are  the  sovereigns  of  Waygoo.    Laf.  0. 1,  a.  Long.  130i  53l  b. 
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SHOIAVAN DEN,  town,  II indoostan,  dist.  war  with  the  United  States,  puts  the  internal 
Madura,  prov.  Carnatic.  Lat.  10.  1.  N.  hong,  trade  of  the  pioviooe  beyond  the  reach  of  ao 
78.  5.  B.  It  stands  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Vyar,  enemy.  It  is  45  miles  in  extent,  and  is  Con- 
or Vaygaroo  river,  and  is  composed  of  huts  for  structed  for  sea-g^ing  vessels  drawing  eight  feet 
the  most  part  small  and  thatched,  with  many  water.  The  expense  of  its  oonstructioi  was 
trees  intermingled.  estimated  at  about  £40,000,  raised  by  a  joint 

SHOLTON,  or  Shotton,  tnshp.  Great  Britain,  stock  company,  who  have  obtained  a  charter  of 

par.  Hawardeir,  hund.  Mold,  co.  Flint,  N.  Wales,  iocorporatiop. 

Pop.  186      Hawaideu  (p.  T.  195).  SHUBENACADIE  KIVER,    river.    British 

SHORT  FLATT,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bolam,  North  America,  prov.  Nova  Scotia.    See  Nova 

NR.  div.  Tinedale  ward,  co.  Northumberland.  Scotia«  p.  273. 

Pop.  22.     Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (P.  T.  274).  SHUJAWULPOOR,  tn.   Hindoostan,  prov. 

S BOSTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bambrough,  Malwa,  on  the  B.  bank  of  the  Jaumneer  river ; 

N.  div.  Bambrough  ward,  co.  Northumberland.  63  m.  bnb.  from  the  city  of  Oujein.    Lat.  23. 

Pop.  89.     Belford  (P.  T.  322).  24.  8.    Long.  76.  48.  B.    It  is  the  head  of  a 

SHOTFORD,  or  Scotfoko  Bridge,  hamlet,  pergunnah,  which,  in  1820,  yielded  a  revenue  of 

England,  par.  Mendbam,  hund.  Earsham,  co.  80.297  rupees. 

Norfolk.    Pop.  with  par.    Harleston  (p.  T.  99).  SHUN  A,  island,  Scotland,  par.  Ardnamurchan, 

SHOTOVER,  extra-par.  township,  England,  sh.  Inverness.     Pop.  with  part 
hund.  Bullington.  co.  Oxford.    Acres,  900.    Real  SHURLACH, .  tnshp.  England,  par.  Daren- 
prop.  £904.     Pop.  149.     Oxford  (P.  T.  54).  ham,    hund.   North wich,  co.  pal.  of  Chester. 

SHOTT,  extensive  plain,  Africa,  on  the  south-  Acres,  460.  Real  prop.  £593.  Pop.  96.  North- 
em  extremity  of  Algiers,  bordering  on  the  Sahara,  wich  (p.  t.  173). 

The  plain,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  SHUS,  mass  of  ruins,  Persia,  prov.  Khusistao, 

is  either  covered  with  salt  or  overflowed  with  extending  for  the  space  of  about  12  miles  from 

water ;  it  is  50  miles  in  len^h,  and  about  12  in  the  Kerah  to  the  AlzaL    They  occupy  an  im- 

breadth.     Several  parts  of  it  consist  of  a  light  mense  extent  of  ground  ;  and,  like  the  ruins  of 

oosy  soil,  which,  after  sodden  rains,  or  the  over-  Ctesephon,  Babylon,  and  Cufa,  consist  of  hil- 

flowiog  of  the  adjacent  rivers,  are  changed  into  locks  of  earth  and  rubbish,  covered  with  broken 

many  quicksands,  and  occasion  serious  danger  pieces  of  brick  and  coloured  tile.  The  two  largest 

to  the  unwary  traveller.    A  considerable  number  and  most  remarkable  of  these  mounds  stand  at 

of  streams,  both  from  the  N.  and  6.,  empty  them-  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  Kerah. 

selves  into  the  Shott.  The  first,'  at  the  lowest  computation,  is  a  mile 

SHOTTLE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Duffield,  in  circumference,  and  nearly  100  feet  high ;  and 

hood.  Appletree,  co.  Derby.    Pop.  with  Postern,  the  othvr,  though  not  quite  so  high,  has  double 

Derby  (p.  T.  126).  the  circumference.    These  mounds  bear  some 

SEKXTTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Staindrop,  resemblance  to  the  pyramids  of  Babylon,  with 

sir.  div.  Darlington  ward,  co.pal.  of  Durham,  this' difference,  that  instead  of  being  entirely 

Pop.  with  Langley  Dale.    Barnard  Castle  (P.  T.  formed  of  brick,  they  consist  of  clay  and  pieces 

246).  of  tile,  with  irregular  layers  of  brick  and  mortar, 

SHOITON,  tnshpk  England,  par.  Easington,  five  or  six  feet  thick,  intended,  it  should  seem, 

B.  div.  Elasington  ward,  co.  pal.   of  Durham,  as  a  kind  of  prop  to  the  mass.    The  Arabs,  in 

Acres,  3130.     Real  prop.   £2193.     Pop.  272.  digging  for  hidden  treasure,  often  discover  here 

Durham  (P.  T.  25S).  large  blocks  of   marble,  covered  with  hiero- 

SHOTTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Sedgefield,  glyphics. 

KB.  div.  Stockton  ward,  co.  pal.  of  Durham.  SHUTESBURY,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S., 

Acres,  1720.    Pop.  (with  Toxton)  73.    Stockton-  Franklin  co.,  Massachusetts ;  16  m.  SB.  of  Green- 

upon-Tees  (P.  T.  241).  field.     Pop.  987.     Here  is   a  well   in  which  a 

SHOTTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Stanning-  fountain  of  medicinal  water  was  opened  by  an 

too,  W.  div.  Castle  ward,  co.  Northumberland,  earthquake  in  July,  1815,  the  waters  of  which 

Pop.  (with  Plessey)  431.     Morpeth  (P.  T.  288).  are  found  beneficial  in  many  cutaneous  diseases. 

SHOTWICK  PARK,  extra-par.  dist.  England,  SHUTTLE  HANGER,  ham.  England,  par. 

hund.  Wirrail,  co.  pal.  of  Chester.    Acres,  710.  Stoke  Bruerne,  hund.  Cleley,  oo.  Northampton, 

k^op.  18.    Chester  (P.  T.  183).  Real  prop.  £1595.    Pop.  325.    Towcaster  (P.  T. 

SHOTWICK,  Rough,  tnshp.  England,  par.  60). 

Sbotwick,   hund.  Wirrail,  co.  pal.  of  Chester.  SHUTUP,  Point,  cape.  South  America,  in 

Acres,  260.    Pop.(wuhWoodbank)  51.    Chester  the  Straits  of  Magellan.    Lat.  53.  54.  8.   Long. 

(P.T.  183).  7L32.W. 

SHREWLEY,  ham.  England,  par.  Hatton,  SIABERSDASJOLK,  river,  Norwegian  Lap- 

Soitterfield  div.  hund.  Barlichway,  co.  Warwick,  land,  which  joins  the  Altenelv,  a  larger  stream 

Real  prop.  £1095.  Pop.  264.  Warwick  (p.T.  90).  that  falls  into  the  Northern  ocean  at  Altengard. 

SHRIPPLE,  tithing,  England,- par.  Idmiston,  SIACHOQI/E,    settlement,    South   America, 

hand.  Alderbury,  CO.  Wilts.    Pop.  56.    Salisbury  jprov.  Tunj a,  gov.  New  Granada,  repub.  Colom- 

(P.  T.  81).  bia ;  half  a  league  NB.  of  Tunj  a.    Pop.  600 ;  one 

SHUBENACADIE  CANAL,  canal.   British  half  Indians. 

North  America,   prov.  Nova  Scotia.    It  unites  SIAM,  ancient  kingdom  of  India  beyond  the 

tile  waters  of  the  Basin  of  Minas,  or  Mines,  with  Ganges,  principally  situated  between  the  10th 

Halifax  Harbour,  and  is  a  work  of  infinite  im-  and  I8th  degrees  of  N.  Lat.    See  vol.  iv.    Al«ng 

portance  and  value  to  the  province.    It  traverses  the  B.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  the  Siamese 

the  best-cultivated  districts  of  the  country,  and  territories  extend  as  far  as  the  port  of  Athien, 

affords  an  easy  and   cheap  communication  to  or  Cancao,  belonging  to  the  Codiin-Chinese ; 

Halifax  market  for  the  produce  of  all  the  town-  but  it  is  yet  little  known  to  Europeans.    The 

ships  on  the  Minas  Basin ;  and,  in  the  event  of  principal  seaports  in  this  quarter  axe^Chantibun, 
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Tangyai,  Pongsom,  and  Kampot ;  the  first  be-  Bengal  it  celebrated  ;  but  little,  coapantifcly 

lun^  to  Siam,  but  the  others  to  the  Cochin-  is  cultivated,  owioi^f  to  the  ettortiom  aad  op- 

Chinese  pottion  of  Cambodia.    On  the  W.  side  pressions  to  which  the  peasantry  are  liablei  The 

of  the  gulf  the  Siamese  possess  the  districts  of  most  valuable  trees  are  teak,  roae-vrood|  eagles 

Chaiya,  rboomseeing,  Choomphoon,  Bantaphan,  and  sapan-woods.     The  first  is  of  the  anc 

Mai,  and  Phriphri.    Towards  the  bay  of  Bengal  quality  as  the  Ava  teak,  and   is  floated  don 

the  Siamese  territories  are  separated  from  tbe  900  miles  from  the  interior  to  the  capital,  when 

British  conquered  provinces  8.  of  Rangoon,  by  a  it  is  applied  to  the  construction  of  native  josbt, 

mountainous  ridge  from  3000  to  4000  feet  high,  scarcely  any  being  exported.   The  moat  valuable 

Siam  Proper  may  be  described  as  a  vast  plain  production  of  the  forests  is  the  aapaii'Wood, 

intersected  by, the  Menam  river,  on  the  banks  which  is  both  abundant  and  of  an   csoelWat 

ut  which  all  the  principal  towns  are  situated.  Quality,  and  forms  all  ^le  tonnage  and  nMaysf 

The  interior  details  of  Siam  are  known  onlv  to  uie  cargoes  of  the  Chinese.    The  agtiiDa,  or 

'a  \'ery  limited  extent    The  early  capital,  Yuthia,  eagle-wood,  is  obtained  among  the  talaads  tkst 

was  abandoned  after  the  Birman  conquest,  when '  stud  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  aad 

Piatac,  a  chief  of  Chinese  origin,  reared  again  the  aloe  from  some  of  the  mountvas  iDlaad; 

the  standard  of  Siamese  independence.    He  then  this  precious  perfume  being  almoat  the  eadoaie 

transferred  the  capital  to  Bankok,  further  down  production  of  Siam  and  Cochin-Cfaina.    Moot  of 

the  river,  and  more  favourably  situated  for  trade,  the  fruits  of  Hindoostan  thrive  here*  end  tiwse 

Rankok  may  be  regarded  almost  as  a  city  float-  are,  besides,' the  duriau  and  mangoateen.    It  m 

ing  in  the  water.    The  houses  are  little  more  only  70  years  since  sugar  was  procured  fkom  the 

than  large  wooden  boxes,  of  an  oblong  form,  cane  by  the  Chinese,  who  had,  in  oonseqaeaoe^ 

and  thatched  with  palm  leaves.    Siam  might,  additionid  privileges  conferred  on  them,  suid  the 

under  a  good  government,  be  superior  to  Bengal ;  export  now  exceeids  80,000  pecnls.     Pepper  ■ 

and  Bankok  would  outweigh  Calcutta.     But  raued  on  the  B.  side  of  the  gulf,  about  the  lali- 

here  Europeans  have  aUays  been  treated  with  tudes  of  11  and  12  degrees  N.,  and  about  60^ 

distrust,  and  even  insolence,  if  it  could  be  done  peculs  are  annually  exported,  mostly  to  China, 

with  impunity.    The  natives  of  China  come  in  From  the  same  quarter  gum,  gamboge^  and  csr- 

great  numbers  to  Siam  from  Chaouchow-foo,  damoms    are  procured.     The  stick-lac  cDnei 

the  most  eastern  part  of  Canton  province.    They  mostly  from  Laos  and  the  northern  parta,  aad 

are  mostly  agriculturists ;  while  another  Canton  large  quantities  of  culinary  salt  are  anaaatly 

tribe,  called  the  Kih,  or  Ka,  consists  chiefly  of  manufactured  by  the  process  of  solar  evapora- 

artisans.    Emigrants  from  Tang-an  (or  Tung-an)  tion,  constituting  an  esseptial  branch  of  the 

district,  in  Fuhkeen  province,  are  few,  mostly  inland  trade,  distributed  by  the  Menam  and  its 

sailors  or  merchADts.    Those  from  Hainan  are  tributaries. 

chiefly  pediers  and  fljLhernien,  and  form,  per-  The  exports  to  Cambodia  and  Cochin-Chisa 
haps,  the  poorest,  yet  the  most  cheerful  clasa.  are  confined  to  the  ports  of  Cancao,  and  iron  ia 
language,  as  well  as  cuKtoms,  derived  from  the  all  shapes  is  the  chief  commodity  baiteced. 
Chaouchow  Chinese,  are  prevalent  throughout  Hitherto  the  commerce  with  British  India  has 
the  country.  They  delight  to  live  in  wretched-  been  principally  conducted  from  Bombay  asd 
ness  and  hlth,  and  are  very  anxious  to  conform  Surat,  the  supercargoes  most  commonly  beiRg 
to  the  vile  habits  of  the  Siamese.  Great  num-  either  Mahomedans  or  Partees;  bringing  gold 
hers  of  the  agriculturists  in  Siam  are  also  Pegu-  and  silver,  silk  tissues,  and  printed  dotbs;  cany- 
ans,  or  Mons  (as  they  call  themselves).  This  ing  away  in  return,  benzoin,  gamboge^  eagle- 
nation  was  formerly  governed  by  a  king  of  its  wood,  sapan-wood,  and,  of  late  years,  sugar,  la 
own,  who  waged  war  against  the  Burmese  and  1822  the  native  trade  conducted  exdodvely  by 
Siamese,  and  proved  successful ;  but  having  the  Chinese  amounted  to  39,000  tons ;  the  Ajne- 
subsequently  been  overwhelmed  alternately  by  rican  trade  about  800  tons ;  that  of  British  India 
Burmese  and  Siamese  armies,  the  Peguans  are  about  1000  tons ;  native  and  Malay  trade  about 
now  the  slaves  of  both.  They  are  a  strong  race  1000  tons :  total,  41 ,800  tons.  Hitherto  the  chief 
of  people,  very  industrious  in  their  habits,  open  obstacle  to  the  promotion  of  commerce  with 
in  tneir  conversation,  and  cheerful  in  their  inter-  Siam  has  been  the  government  itself,  standing 
course.  The  new  palace  which  the  kine  of  Siam  forward  as  the  principal,  indeed  the  only  mcr- 
has  built  was  principallv  erected  by  their  labour,  chant,  which,  in  fact,  created  a  virtual  monopoly 
Near  the  shores  of  the  Menam  the  country  is  of  all  goods ;  but  it  is  said,  that  aince  theaooes- 
perfectly  flat,  and  the  soil  alluvial,  on  which  sion  of  his  present  majesty  to  the  throne  be  has 
account,  after  the  rainy  season  is  over,  many  abandoned  all  trade  on  hia  own  accoant.  Until 
extensive  morasses  remain,  and  render  the  cli-  recently  the  Siamese  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
mate  extremely  pestilential  to  European  consti-  carrying  on  foreign  commerce  in  their  own  ves- 
tutions,  causing  fluxes,  dysenteries,  and  acute  sels,  but  at  present  they  make  voyages  to CfaiaB, 
fevers.  In  the  more  elevated  parts,  remote  from  '  the  European  settlements  in  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
the  river,  the  country  is  parched  and  dried  up.  lacca,  ana  even  to  Bengal,  Ceylon,  and  Bombay. 
To  the  overflowing  of  the  liver,  however,  the  In  fact  the  maritime  advantages  of  Ceylon  ase 
land  in  its  vicinity  owes  its  extraordinary  fer-  considerable,  the  navigation  of  the  gulf  bdag' 
tility,  and  is  very  productive  of  rice,  and  other  easy,  and  its  chief  port  safe,  with  a  good  depth 
plants  that  require  a  redundant  supply  of  mois-  of  water.  On  the  w.  coast  are  the  three  poito 
ture.     Wheat    is    also    raised  on  the  higher  of  Sangora,  Ligor,  and  Bandon ;  at  the  head  of 

f  rounds  ;  but,  in  respect  to  rice,  Siam  is  pro-  the  guff  are  those  of  the  three  estuaries  of  the 

ably  the  cheapest  country  in  the  world,  the  Menam  river,  in  which  the  tide  rectprocatesu 

price  being  usually  uuder  two  shillings  per  cwt.,  The  two  western  branches  are  ahallow,  hot  the 

or  ten  Spanish  dollars  per  coyan  of  4080  lbs.  eastern,  on  the  banks  of  which  Bankok  staa^ 

avoirdupois.     Besides  these,  the  soil  is  capable  is  navigable  for  all  vessels  not  exceeding  ^^ 

of  raising  all  the  richest  productions  for  which  tons.   The  eastern  coast  of  the  gulf  is  so  stwMeil 
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tith  Uandi*  separated  by  navigable  channeTs  have  made  few  maritime  excuniom,  and  planted 

aad  lafe  andionige,  llial  the  whole  space  maj  no  colonies.    In  1826|  the  Chinese  throufchout 

be  described  as  one  oontinned  harbour.    The  the  whole  kingdom  were  estimated  st  150,000 

nines  of  iron  are  said  to  be  situated  200  miles  persons,  Bankok  alone  containing  above  90,000. 
ir.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  is  im-        The  Siamese  nation,  properly  so  called,  con- 

ptrfeetly  smelted  on  the  spot  by  the  Chinene,  sists  of  two  races ;   the  T'hay  and  the  T^ay 

and  afteiwards  transported  to  the  capita),  where  J'hay.    They  distinguish  themselves  by  the  ap- 

enlinaiy  and  other  vessels  are  fabricated,  and  pellation  of  Thay;  by  the  Burmese,  the  country  is 

ibrai  a  considerable  article  of  exportation  to  the  named  Shan ;  and  by  the  Chinese,  Malays,  and 

Archipelago,    Cambodia,    and    Cochin-China.  Europeans,  Siam.    In  their  manners  and  customs 

Salt  is  exported  by  the  Dutch  in  considerable  the^r  greatly  resemble  the  Burmese,  but  posaess 

f aantities  from  Siam  to  Batovia.  a  still  more  extravagant  share  of  national  vanity 

The  donwsticated  animals  of  Siam  are  much  and  self  importance,  approaching  almost  to  in- 

the  same  as  those  of  Hindoostan.    The  cows  sanity.    The  females  of  Siam  are  oblired  to 

Rvs  hut  litile  milk,  which  is  mostly  supplied  by  drudge  in  all   laborious  employments,  for  by 

mnale  baffakies  ;    neither    have    the    natives  them  the  woods  are  cleared,  the  earth  cultivated, 

learned  the  art  of  converting  it  into  butter.    The  and  the  harvest  reaped.  Both  males  and  females 

hones  are  a  very  inferior  race,  the  best  being  take  as  much  pains  to  blacken  their  teeth  as 

inporled  from  Java.    In  1820  the  sovereign  of  Europeans  do  to  preserve  them  white.     They 

8i«n  possessed  three  white  elephants,  in  that  are  extremely  gross  feeders,  in  which  they  re- 

respect  greatly  surpassing  his  Burmese  majesty,  semble  all  the  nations  east  of  the  Ganges.  Among 

This  aamial  is  an  occasional  variety  of   the  their  edibles  are  rats,  lizards,  grasshoppers,  and 

tpeeies,  and,  correctly  speaking,  is  an  albino,  other  insects,  disgusting  to  the  natives  of  Hin- 

Init  with  the  organs  of  sight  natural  and  sound,  doosten.    Their  houses  are  raised  on  posts,  and 

and  no  way  averse  to  the  effect  of  light,  yet  the  are  entered  by  a  ladder  from  the  outoide.  Their 

iris  n  of  a  purely  white  colour.    The  hairs  of  temples  are  of  a  pvramidical  form,  eenerally  a 

the  body  are  yellowish,  but  more  scanty,  flner,  quadrangular  one  of  solid  brick  and  timber,  and 

and  shorter,  than  that  of  common  elephants,  differ  from  the  sepulchral  edifices  of  the  Budd- 

Tbeoolouf  and  texture  of  the  skin  never  appears  hists  of  Ceylon.    Their  stetuar^  is  quite  charao- 

eatirely  healthy,  being^  deformed  with  glandular  teristic   of   their    religion,  being   confined    to 

knobs,  and  the  wrinkles  of   some  acid  fluid  one  single  form  of  Buddha.    Like  all  tlie  other 

which  they  secrete.    They  are  usually  small  in  semi-bfi^barous  nations  in   this  quarter  of  the 

lite,  hut  Deing  well-fed,  are  eenerally  in  good  globe,  their  artists  in  gold  are  remarkably  ez- 

cofiditioo  as  to  corpulence.    The  discovery  .of  pert,  and  their  filigree  work  singularlybeauriful. 

one  is  reckoned  a  most  important  event,  auspi-  They  excel,  also^  in  beating  out  gold-leaf,  of 

cioss  to  the  discoverer,  and  indicating  prosperity  which  a  great  deal  is  expend^  in  adorning  their 

to  the  nation.    Hoyal  tigers  abound,  and  their  temples  and  idols. 

bones  are  exported  by  the  Chinese,  who  are  said  The  common  people  are  bo  fond  of  singing,  that 
to  use  them  medicinally;  at  least  they  may  be  the  missionaries  found  the  best  way  of  imprinting 
seen  suspended  in  every  apothecary's  shop  in  their  precepts  on  their  memories  was  to  form 
Bankok.  The  sea  and  rivers  swarm  with  ex-  them  mto  short  Latin  songs,  adapted  to  popular 
eellent  fiah,  upon  which  a  large  proportion  of  ^  tunes.  They  have  a  ^reat  variety  of  musical 
the  lower  classes  subsist.  In  culdition  to  these  instruments,  but  all  disagreeable  to  an  Euro- 
are  fine  lobsters,  turtle  of  a  good  <|uality,  and  peanear;  of  the  instrumental  musicof  the  latter 
the  mangoe  fish,  so  much  esteemed  in  Calcutta,  they  prefer  the  organ,  on  account  of  the  loud- 

The  constitution  of  Siam  is  a  pure  despotism,  ness  ol  its  tone,  and  were  much  attracted  by  it 

tfaeie  being  no  hereditary  nobility  or  legislative  to  the  Roman  Catholic  churches.     Time  is  still 

body  of  anj  description  to  control  the  king's  measured  by  vessels  having  a  small  hole  per- 

sdions.    Indeed,  so  sacred  is  his  character,  that  forated  in  the  bottom,  and  placed  in  a  tub  of 

his  name  muat  not  be  uttered,  and  is  in  fact  water,  the  construction  of  clocks  being  beyond 

ksown  to  few,  even  qf  the  principal  ministers,  their  mechanical  powers.    The  T'hay  language 

All  the  inbabitanto  are  liable  to  be  called  out  is  that  used  by  the  Siamese,  who  in  their  own 

fw  military  service,  so  that  very  few  standing  tongue  assume  the  word  Thay  as  their  national  • 

troops  are  maintained.    Their  arms  are  mateh-  appellation.  .  It  appears  to  oe  in  a  great  mea- 

locks,  spears,  and  creeses.    They  manufacture  sure  original,  and  is  purely  monosyllabic,  but' 

pspowder,  but  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  more  powerfully  accented  than  any  of  the  other 

great  quantities  are  imported.     Their  lortifi-  Indo-Chinese  languages.     Tf^&r  alphabet  con- 

cationa  are  stockades  of  trees  and  posts,  sur-  sists  of  37  consonants,   14  vowels,  and  6  dip- 

loanded  by  a  ditch,  but  the  natural  obstacles  thongs,  all  variously  modulated  in  sound  and 

presented  to  invaders  by  the  jungles,  morasses,  intonation.    In  this  dialect  they  possess  many 

nnmerous  branches  of  rivers,  and  the  general*  songs,  poems,  and  cheritras,  or  historical  and 

onhealthinessof  the  climate,  soon  thin  the  ranks  mythological  fables.     Many    <9f   the    Siamese 

of  a  hostile  army.    A  small  part  of  the  taxes  is  princes  have  been  celebrated  for  their  poetic 

lef  led  in    money,  but   much   the  greater  part  powers,  and  several  of  their  historical  and  mo- 

of  the  revenue  has  hitherto  been  received  in  ral  compositions  are  still  preserved.    The  na- 

kisd,  aad  realised  by  sale  to  foreign  traders.    In  tional  religion  of  Siam  is  that  of  Buddha*  but  all 

1026,  exdustve  of  extortions,  they  amounted  to  sects  are  tolerated.    The  abstract  doctrines  of  the 

abont  £700,000  sterling.     In  175U,  the  popula-  Siamese  faith  are  singularly  severe,  and  admit 

tioowas  computed  by  the  French  missionaries  of  no  indulgences  whatever;   but  the  bulk  of 

at  1,900,000,  but  apparently  without  any  foun-  tlie  people  are  persuaded  that  rigid  virtue  and 

dation  for  the  estimate.     Unlike  4heir  neigh-  perfection  are  not  prescribed  to  them,  but  only 

hours  the  Malays,  the  Siamese  have  the  utmost  to  their  priests,  on  whose  austerities  and  morti- 

sversion  to  qoit  their  homes,  and  consequently  flcations  they  rely  for  their  own  salvation.  At 
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preMDt  the  wonhip  of  Buddha  it  nearly  nmvenal 
from  Betf ^1  loCochin-Cbina.  It  appeanidealkal 
with  that  of  CeyloD»  bot  diffen  from  the  Budd- 
hism of  Tartary,  Hiadooetan,  Cbioa,  Japao» 
and  Cochin-Chioa«  The  leading  dootrine  it  the 
trantmi^ation  of  the  soul,  ana  Ni-ri»pan  (Nir- 
▼tna)»  or  oltimata  absorption  into  theettenoe  of 
the  deity.  The  priettt  have  neither  rank,  io- 
flaence.  nor  endowmenti,  the  tovereig^  being 
the  teal  head  of  the  cliurch,  and  himself  an  ia- 
oamation  of  Buddha.  The  first  French  mission- 
aries reached  Siam  in  ▲.  u.  1662,  after  a  most 
painful  ai»d  arduous  journey  overland  to  the  bay 
of  Ben^lf  where  they  embarked :  but  prior  to 
this,  the  Christian  religion  had  made  some  pro- 
grett  to  esrly  as  1621,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Portuguese.  The  French  mittbn  vat  su^ 
aaquently  protecoted  with  great  leal  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  wat  occationally  atsisted  by 
political  emergencies,  but  no  essential  progress 
was  ever  made  towards  effecting  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  the  missjonaries. 

The  Siamase  histories  of  the  Thay  dynasty 
are  said  to  detail  with  much  minuteness  and 
^reat  exaggeratioo  the  events  that  have  occurred 
ID  8iam,  and  the  adjacent  states  and  countries, 
during  the  last  1000  years,  and  also  the  events 
prior  to  that  period  from  the  building  of  the 
oity  of  Maha  Nakkon,  but  with  lesa  circumstan- 
tial detail    Notwithstanding  these  documents, 
the  Siamese  nation  was  wholly  unknown    to 
Europe  until  the  discoveij  of  the  route  to  India 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    The  first  traces 
of  their  authentic  history  b^an  about  a.  d.  1550, 
and  were  acquired  by  adventurers  of  the  Portu- 
gaeseaatba,  who  frequently  acted  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  factions  contending  for  the  government. 
From  the  annals  of  the  E^st  India  Company  it 
appears,  that  in  1684  their  commerce  sustained 
ooosiderable  losses  by  a  Cephalonian  Greek,  one 
of  their  in/erior  servants,  who  ran  away  in  their 
debt,  and  obtained  possession  of  their  property 
by  making  presents  to  the  king  of  Siam,  whose 
nrime  minister  he  afterwards  became.    From 
1687,  Siam  experienced  much  internal  discord, 
and  many  sanguinary  massacres,  which  seem  to 
be  the  natural  condition  of  such  oommon^ies, 
parkKki  of  tranquillity  being  merely  exceptions  to 
the  gaaerat  rule.    It  remained,  however,  exempt 
from  any  serious  external  annoyance  until  1754, 
when*  in  consequence  of  the  conquett  of  Pegu, 
tlM  Birman  dominiont  came  in  contact  with 
those  of  Siam.    In  1767,  the  Bormete  captured 
Yuthia,  the  then  capital,  pillaged  and  burned  it, 
extirpated  the  royal  family,  carried  many  of  the 
iohabitantt  into  slavery,  and  left  the  country  aU 
most  a  wilderness.    In  1769,  Piatac,  the  ChinoM 
chief  before  mentioned,  collected  some  troops 
and  expelled  the  Burmese  from  all  their  con- 
quests except  the  provinces  now  belonging  to  the 
British  along  the  bay  of  Benaal,  and  subse- 
<|aently  extemied  his  dominions  by  the  subjuga- 
tion of  several  petty  Malay  states,  and  the  con- 
quest of  ChantiiHin  in  Cambodia.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  first  sovereign  of  the  present 
djrnasty,  who  reigned  until  1809,  when  tne  late 
king  ascended  the  throne;  he  died  after  a  few 
days*  illness.    On  the  same  day  his  oldest  but 
illegfitimateson,  prince  Kroma  Chiat,  ascended 
the  throne    without  massacre,  convulsion,   or 
bloodshed,  a  rare  event  in  the  annals  of  Siam. 
In  1821,  amission  from  Bengal  was  dispatched 
ti  Siam :  but  it  was  received  with  great  jealousy 


and  distrust,  and  little  positive 
^iued ;  but  the  foundation  was  laid  of  a 
intercourse,  and  the  knowledge  acquired  tcsM 
greatly  to  facilitate  any  future  attempt  aider 
more  favourable  circumttancea.  Some  cxm- 
mercial  advantages  were  also  fcained  by  tbe 
treaty  of  1827,  and  many  restrictions  icnovcd, 
the  Siamese  admitting  Khek  and  Chin  to  tnid 
through  the  interior  of  their  territories  froai  Te* 
namerim  and  the  adjacent  British  proriaoo. 
Khek  and  Chin,  in  the  original  treaty,  hare  bees 
translated  into  Asiatic  subjects  of  Great  Bnta 
not  being  Burmese,  Peguers,  or  desoeodasliof 
Europeans,  and  all  British  subjects  nsaj  pn 
ceed  by  sea  to  any  Siamese  port. 

SIANICZA,  Jn.  N.  of  European  Turkey, pcoi. 
Servia;  100  m.^BW.  of  Belgrade.     Pop.  18M. 

SI AO  ISLE,  island,  Eastern  seat,  about  30  a. 
in  circumference,  situated  at  the  MB^extrciaitysf 
the  island  of  Celebes.  Lat.  2.  44.  K.  Ls^ 
125.  5.  B.  On  thit  itland  there  it  a  vokam^ 
which  during  itt  eruptiont  covert  the  pe^gfabps^ 
ing  islanda  aith  cinders.  The  Dutch  had  br- 
merlya  small  garrison  herQ»  whidi  haa  long  boa 
withdrawn. 

SI  AS,  riv.  and  canal,  European  Rossis  Tbe 
canal  joins  the  river  to  the  Volchov ;  the  rifcr 
Sias  ultimately  joins  the  Wolga,  and  thus  Uxm 
a  communication  between  the  b.  of  the  empiic 
and  St.  Petersbui^.  This  canal  was  beg:^  ia 
1766,  and  after  being  laid  aside  ton  'many  ycsH, 
was  resumed  in  1797,  and  completed  in  1801. 

SIBERIA,  the  chief  part  of  the  Ruasiaa  do- 
minions in  Asia.  See  voL  iv.  The  only  gnat 
feature  by  which  its  wide  expanse  is'  diveiHM 
is  its  rivers;  and  these>  in  regard  to  length sf 
course  and  volume  of  water,  rival  the  largest  of 
the  ancient  world.  Thev  aro  not  destined,  hoa- 
ever,  to  fertilise  the  plains  through  which  they 
flow,  or  convey  their  rich  produce  to  borderiag 
kingdoms,  and  to  climates  beyond  the  occaa.  M 
any  of  them  had  flowed  westward  into  RnsBis,and 
reached  any  of  the  seas  of  the  civilised  world, 
they  might  have  borne  rich  cargoes  on  their  bosss^ 
and  given  an  impulse  to  the  industry  of  this 
rode  region.  But  they  all  flow  paralld  to  sack 
other,  from  s.  to  N.,  iM^nning  in  the  AltaS,  tod 
its  connected  chains,  rolling  through  froaea 
plains,  and  ending  in  a  sea, "  bound  in  cbaias 
of  perpetual  ice,"  along  which  the  utmost  eflbits 
of  modern  navigation  h^ve  in  vain  attempted 
to  find  a  passage.  It  ia  only  by  a  brokea  liae^ 
ascending  the  tributary  of  one  river  and  de- 
scending that  of  another,  that  a  laborious  boat 
track,  interrupted  by  frequent  land  portage  is 
formed  across  Siberia  to  the  Eastern  ocean. 

Siberia  contains  one  great  lake,  the  Bukal, 
whose  dimensions  almost  entitle  it  to  the  appelia> 
tion  of  an  inland  sea.    Se^  Baikal^  vol.  L   Tbe 
other  lakes  aro  excessively  numerous,  bat  » 
small  that  they  scarcely  deserve  the  name.   The 
Uralian  and  Altaian  rangea  afford  splendid  dii- 
plays  of  all  the  rocks  of  the  primitive,  traositioB. 
and  alluvial  classes ;  vast  tracts, also*  arecompot- 
ed  of  secondary  and  tertiary  formations;  Toktsc 
rocka,  of  ancient  and  modern  date,  rise  tbroBi;:li 
the  older  and  newer  depotits.    Siberia  has  bees 
celebrated  from  an  earlj  period  on  aocoust  of 
ita  rich  mines  and  precious  stones.    Tbe  prto* 
cipal  gold-mines  are  those  of  Beresof,  is  tbe 
district  of  Cktherioenburg,  on  the  B.  uidie  of  tbe 
Uraliea  mountains.      Tne    most   ooosideiabie 
tilver-mines  are  those  of  Kolyvaoi  Neitcbitik,  i 
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tod  Schlan^nbei^.    Rich  ooppeMniBM  oceur  eonfoanded  with    the  Maoatif  or  wa-eow  off 

a  the  Uralian,  and  alto  in  the  Altflan  chato.  iodia,  repreBenta  that  uDwieldy  animal  in  the 

Hie  prevailtDg  oree  in  lAiese  mines  are  red  cop-  teas  of  KamtMdiatka.      An  immense  speeiea  of 

ter-ore^  or  red  oxide  of  copper,  and  green  and  elephant,  now  eitinet,  appears  to  have  formerly 

»lae  malachite.    Iron  abounds,  and  galena,  but  belonged  to  the  froien  regions  of  Siberia;  an 

litherto  few  considerable  mines  of  these  metals  entire  specimen  havinr  emerged,  not  many  yean 

lave  been  established   in  this  division  of  the  ago,  from  a  mass  of  ice  on  the  shores  of  the 

ftnssian    empire.    Diamond,  the  most  precious  White  Sea.  Ajskeletonb  now  in  Russia,  and  proves 

»f  all  the  gems,  has  been  lately  found  in  Siberia,  it  to  be  distinct  both  from  the  Indian  and  African 

^  not  in  any  considerable  quantity.    The  most  species.  The  enormous  tusks  occasionally  found, 

ffMuent  of  the  gems  are  topaz  and  beryl.  and  said  to  weigh  sometimes  600  lbs.,  have  been 

The  botany  of  the  Altiuic  mountains  has  very  inconsiderately  assigned  to  the  wild  boar ;  hot 

lately  been    ably  illustrated  in  the  travels  of  they,  no  doubt,  belonged  to  this,  or  some  fossil 

ProfSesaor  Ledebour,  of  Dorpat.    A  striking  fea-  species  of  e<|oally  gigantic  sise.    Of  the  birds, 

tore  of  Altalic  vegetation  consists  in  the  scarcity  our  information  is  very  defective.    Pallas  enn- 

pfhard'Wood  trees.  TheTerebinthaceae,  Aoeree,  roerates  teveral  unknown  to  Enrope;  butth^ 

uid  TiliaceoB  are  absent,  as  also  the  genera  are  small  and  not  generally  interestiDg.   Thedo- 

Quercus,  Fagus,  Oarpinus,  Fraximos,  &c.    The  mestic  animals  are  much  the  same  as  thorn  of 

faifch  is  almost  the  only  hard-wood  found  in  tole-  European  Ru»ia. 

nble  plenty ;  next  to  it  are  the  aspens,  collected  European  and  Asiatic  Rnssia   are    subject 
iato.little  groves.    Besides  these,  two  species  of  alike  to  the  same  simple  government,  that  of  a 
poplar  occur  on  the  banks  of  rivert  and  in  the  pure  despotism,  in  which  the  absolute  power  of 
low  traebi.    The  other  hard*wood  trees  do  not  the  sovereign  is  liable  to  no  check  whatever, 
attain  a  laiwe  sise,  and  are  scarcely  numerous  either  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  or  the  people, 
enough  to  deserve  notice.    With  rmrd  to  the  Siberia  is,  in  this  respect,  even  less  fortunate 
herbaceoos   plants,  there  is  a  considerable  dis-  than   Russia,  since  the  sway  exercised  over  it 
proportion  between  the  amount  of  annual  and  does  not  rest  on  custom  or  opinion,  but  is  en- 
perennial  ones.    Tlie  former  are  very  few  even  forced  by  the  constant  presence  of  a  military 
IB  the  less  elevated  districts ;  and   as  they  di-  force.    In   Asia,  as  in  Europe,  however,  this 
minish  on  the  mountains  of  other  countries,  so  sway  b  mild,  and  tempered  even  with  an  active 
tbey  here  disappear  almost  entirely.  In  a  country  regard  to  the  introduction  of  knowledge  and 
vhere  the  vegetation  is  often,  during  the  flower-  civilization  into  regions  which  were  before  dos- 
ing season,  covered  with  snow,  the  annual  plants  titnte  of  all  these  blessings  :  yet  Siberia  shares 
cannot  be  expected  to  survive  long,  as  their  more  distantly  the  beneficent  and  enlightened 
leeds  are  seldom  perfected ;  while  the  peren-  spirit  whicli  has  actuated  the  Russian  cabinet, 
aial  plants  safTer  less,  their  roots  being  unhurt.  Officers,  so  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  govern* 
and  capable  of  throwing  up  new  shoots.    There  ment,  have  greater  opportunity  and  temptation 
still  belongs  another  peculiarity  to  the  Altaic  to  abuse  their  power;  and  the  native  tribes 
Bora,  which  is,  that  m  many  of  the  families  have  retained,  almost  unaltered,  all  the  mde 
that  are  numerous  there  as  to  species,  the  genera  habits  of  their  former  life :  still  they  have  been 
tre  very  few ;  while  all  the  others  seem  to  be  checked  in  that  career  of  intestine  war  ip  which 
replaced  l^  an  indiridual  or  a  couple  of  genera :  they  were  otherwise  likely  to  be  almost  per^ 
thtts  it  is  among  the  Personatse,  where  the  genus  petually  involved;  and  whatever  exists  in  this 
Micularis  composes    almost  one-third  ;    and  vast  region  of  the  habits  and  oomforta  of  civil- 
SBoog  the   Asperifolis,  where  Myosotis   and  ized  life  has  been  introduced  by  the  colonisation 
£chtnospermum  number  more  than  one-half,  and  conquests  of  Russia.    The  Cossacks,  the 
lliere  is  little  difference  between  the  Cryptogam  military  force  by  which  Siberia  is  held  in  suh- 
isia  of  the  Altai   and  that  of  Europe.    Of  the  jection,  compose  also  the  bulk  of  the  Russian 
other  parts  of  Siberia,  the  vegetation  is  similar  inhabitants.    In  the  government  of  Tobolsk, 
to.  that  of  the  northern  districts  of  Europe.  Giorgi  supposes  them  to  amount  to  22,000.  Two 
Onr  knowledge  of  the  zoology  of  Siberia  and  regiments  are  stationed  at  Tobolsk,  the  same 
of  Asiatic  Russia  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  number  at  Tomsk,  at  Irkootsk,  and  in  the  go- 
researches  of  the  celebrated  Pallas.    The  unge-  vernment  of  Krasnoyarsk.    A  large  proportion, 
nial  nature  of  the  climate,  the  sandy  and  arid  however,  are  employed  to  garrison  the  cnain  of 
steppes  and  rocks  by  which  these  regions  are  ostrogs,    or  wooden  forts,  formed    along   the 
eretywhere  intersected,  and  the  total  absence  of  Irtysch  and  the  line  of  the  Kirghises,  to  protect 
sabrageous  forests,  at  once    account  for  the  the  frontier  against  the  inroads  of  that  lawless 
psocity  of  spedcs  appropriated  to  this  immense  and  daring  people.    A  smaller  force  is  necessary 
Isititory;  traveUers  enumerate  several  quadro-  along  the  Chinese  frontier,  comparatively  well 
peds  common  alike  to  the  two  Russias  and  the  ordered  and   pacific,  and  likewise  among  the 
neighbouring  regions, as  the  rein-deer,  elk,  bear,  thinly  scattermi  and  ()uiet  occupants  of  the 
^lf>  fox,  marmot,  martin,  &c.    The  economic  northern  plains  and  rivers.    In  kamtschatka, 
■OQse,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  animals,  however,  a  considerable  force  is  maintained, 
deserves  a  particular  notice.    These  little  crea-  Agricultural  industry  affords  less  wealtli  to 
tares  form  burrows,  with  wonderful  skill,  in  soft  Siberia  than  to  any  other  region  of  equal  extent, 
tarfy  ground.     There  are  sometimes  near  30  The  greater  proportion  of  it  must,  indeed,  be 
different  entrances  to  the  principal  chamber ;  confessed  to  have  been  unfitted  by  nature  fer 
^OK  to  this  are  other  caverns,  used  as  granaries  this  important  pursuit.      Throughout  all  the 
fivtheir  winter  provisions.  Of  the  aquatic  qjuadru-  northern  tracts  the  earth  is  bound  in  perpetual 
pedsythephocaGroenlandica  and  numerous  other  frost.    Yakoutsk,  the  most  northerly  town  of 
Msls  sppear  on  the  frozen  shores  of  the  North  any  magnitude,  possesses  a  rich  soil,  and  the 
>nd  White  Seas,  and  different  varieti^  on  those  inhabitants  attempt  to  raise  a  little  rye  ;  but  in 
tf  lake  Baikal    The  northera  Stellerus,  long  a  climate  where,  at  the  beginning  of  June,  the 
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earth  is  still  deeply  frozen,  tlie  ripeninj^  even  bourers  are  all  serfs  of  the  crown,  »nd  tbewa^ 

of  this  crop  is  ever  a  matter  of  complete  uncfer-  very  smallythe  eitreme  cbeapneas  of  proviaoni 

tainty.     The  limitary  moantains,  also,  which  makes  them  tolerably  comfortable.  8UTer  Ibras 

form   the    land    boundaries   of   Siberia,    bear  also  the    prominent  feature  in  the  niaei  of 

nothing  bat  pines  and  other  hardy  trees  of  a  Daouria  at  Arguiisk«  on  the  extreme  frotticr  is 

northern  resrion.     Even  that  broad  level  belt,  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  NettechiaiL 

which  in  the  south  extends  under  a  tolerably  in  the  beginninf^  of  the  present  centoiy  they 
mild  climate,  consists,  in  a  great  measure,  of    produced  annually  from  40,000  to  60,000  lbs.  i 

those  marshy  and  saline  steppes  which  yield  silver,  but  recent  details  are  wanting  respectis; 

only  rank  and  unwholesome  vegetation.    Va-  their  management  and  value.    The  entire  jpre- 

rious  tracts,  indeed,  along  the  upper  part  of  duce  of  silver  in  Siberia  is  staled,  in  18^  to 

the  Irtysch,  as  well  as  along  tlieTobol.  the  Ixet,  have  amounted  to  1093  poods,  which  Hnaibolite 

and  others  of  its  tributanes,  are  covered  with  estimates  at  £158,000. 

luxuriant  pastures,  and  might  yield  very  rich  In  simple  minerals,  Siberia  is  cjao  very  lich; 
crops.  Culture,  however,  islimited,  not  only  by  and  these,  though  not  so  splendid  as  those  of 
the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  want  Southern  Asia,  present,  pernaps,  a  greeted  »• 
of  a  distant  market,  but  by  the  almost  exclusive  riety.  The  topas  and  the  chryaolite  are  fosid 
taste  of  the  Tartar  inhabitants  for  pa&turage,  at  Mursinsk,  among  the  Urali.  whidi  yield  aho 
and  particularly  the  reariujr  of  horses.  the  beautiful  ore  of  copper  called  ma]adiite,sid 
Manufactures  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  very  fine  rock  crystals,  some  of  which,  of  a  %ten 
Siberia.  No  sooner  has  the  traveller  passed  colour,  have  even  been  mistaken  for  cmmMk 
the  Urals  than  he  finds  himself  in  a  sort  of  The  mountains  of  Daouria,  and  those  round  tib 
mineral  empire,  and  sees  metals  of  almost  every  Baikal,  produce  the  topaz,  the  beryl,  the  osyx, 
kind  extracted  a  .most  in  every  possible  manner  lapis  lazuli,  and  red  garnets.  In  189,  the 
from  the  earth.  Gold,  indeed,  may  be  sai^  diamond,  and,  in  1831,  the  emerald,  were  di^ 
rather  to  have  given  splendour  and  celebrity  to  covered  in  the  Urals ;  but  the  extent  of  tbev 
the  mines  of  Catherinenborg  than  to  have  yielded  produce  is  not  yet  ascertained.  A  remaikafale 
any  considerable  profit.  In  the  course  of  and  useful  product  is  afforded  by  the  mines  of 
34  years  their  entire  produce  did  not  exceed  talc  in  Eastern  Siberia,  particularly  on  tbe 
i. 200,000  r\ibles.  The  rare  metal  of  platina  is  banks  of  the  Witim :  this  mineral  supplies  tbe 
also  drawn  in  considerable  quantity  from  the  place  of  glass  over  all  Asiatic  and  part  of  Eb> 
Urals.  They  are  not  so  rich  in  silver  as  some  ropean  Russia.  It  is,  in  many  cases,  eqsallr 
of  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  but  the  supply  transparent,  without  being  liable  to  break,  h 
of  copper  and  iron  is  truly  immense.  In  the  is  divided,  by  the  insertion  of  a  knife,  into  tbio 
vear  1782,  the  quantity  of  copper  drawn  from  lamin«,  which,  like  pieces  of  glass,  are  valnsUe 
both  sides  of  the  chain,  but  chiefly  the  Siberian,  in  proportion  to  their  size.  The  rock-aalt  at 
was  190.000  poods  (about  31,500  tons);  of  iron,  Solikamskoi,  in  the  Urals,  is  worked  to  a  grest 
nearly  400,000  poods  (or  66,000  tons).  Almost  extent,  and  conveyed  in  huge  wagons  to  Petefs- 
all  these  mines  are  worked,  on  behalf  of  the  burg.  Those  singular  efflorescences  called  rock- 
government,  with  slaves,  who  consist  chiefly  of  marrow  and  rock-butter  are  chiefly  objects  of 
banished  convicts.  The  other  great  miperal  curiosity,  though  the  former  is  eaten  by  tbe 
range,  that  of  the  Altai,  is  as  remarkable,  being  Tuneuses  with  milk,  and  the  latter  is  aometiBMs 
perforated   throughout  by  ancient  works  car-  employed  in  medicine. 

ried  on  by  a  nation  now  unknown,  and  which  Second  in  value  to  mineral  products  are  those 
have  been  long  abandoned.    If  gold  is  less  oo-  of  the  chase,  a  source  of  wealth  no  lon^  re- 
pious  here  than  in  the  Urals,  this  deficiency  is  garded  as  such  in  any  part  of  the  oviliied 
amply  compensated    by  the  mines  of   silver,  world.    In  the  eastern'  and   northern  parts  of 
which  are  so  numerous  that,  according  to  cap-  Siberia,  on  the  contrary,  the  rich '  and  soft  fan 
tain  Cochrane,  the  whole  district  may  be  said  with  which   nature  has  protected  the  anissi 
to  be  silver.     The  original  mines  at  Kolyvan  creation  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  form  oae 
itself  are  now  fallen  into  comparative  neglect,  of  the  most  valuable  articles    of   commerce. 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  deficiency  of  wood.    The  .  The  most  esteemed  have  aljsays  been  those 
chief   present   scene   of   operations  is  in   the  yielded   by  that  species  of  weasel  called  the 
Schlangenberg.  the  loftiest  of  the  mountains  in  sable.    Yakoutsk  is  the  great  market  for  them; 
this  part  of  the  Altai,  and  which, on  the  removal  and  those  obtained  on  the  banks  of  the  WitiB 
of  its  slote  covering,  presents  an  almost  un-  and  the  Olekma  are  reckoned  the  best,  sdlisg 
broken  mineral  mass  of  ores  of  gold,  silver,  at  from  £15  to  £20  a  pair.    In  the  lapse  of 
and  copper,     in  22  years  it  yielded  12,348  lbs.  ages,  however,  their  numbers  have  been  thinned 
of   gold    and  324,000  lbs.  of  silver.    Copper,  liy  hunting;  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  Kamta- 
however,  is  the  most  valuable  uKtal,  for  the  chatka  to  find  them  numerous,  though  of  in- 
iron,  though  inexhaustible,  is  considered  scarcely  ferior  excellence.    Next  to  the  sable  ranks  the 
fit  to  bear  the  expenses  of  transport.     As  soon  black  fox,  of  whose  skin  the  verv  fine  spedmens 
as  the  ores  are  extracted  they  are  conveyed  to  sell  sometimes  for  £30,  and  ib  h  a.  very  or- 
Barnaoul,  where  forges,  on  the  most  extensive  dinaty  price.    The  skins  of  the  red  and  grey  fox 
scale,  are  prepared  to  smelt  and  refine  them,  do  not  sell  for  more  than  £2  or  £3:  ttuweeven 
Twelve  thousand   horses  and  oxen,  and  1500  of  the  bear  and  the  wolf  have  an  uncertain  value, 
workmen,  are  employed   in  this  conveyance;  Among  the  useful  animals  of  Sibeda,  it  ii  im- 
and  the  entire  number  of  persons  engaged  in  possible  to  pass  over  the  rein-deer  and  thedo^: 
the   mineral  operations    is   13,000  constantly,  the  former  are  found  in  every  part  of  Asiatic 
and   55,0C0  occasionally,  the  latter  being  em-  Russia,  but  chiefly  on  the  bleak  shores  of  the 
plowed  also  as  peasants  to  cultivate  the  ground.  Northern  ocean,  and  among  the  Samoyedcs,  to 
The  entire  value  of  the  produce  is  4,500,000  whom,  as  to  the  Laplanders,  they  supply  aiik, 
robles,  or  £200,000  sterling.    Although  the  la-  clothes,  and  the  means  of  rapid  conv^anoe 
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Ae  rapt  plain  of  ice.    Only  thoM  taken  ia  geodrallj  hent^  of  that  specUlattve  and  adven- 
liaotiog  are  killeii  for  the  sake  of  the  fleth.     It  tarous  cast  which  afford  a  chance  of  great  gatOy 
is  not  in  Kamtschatka  only  that  the  strong  and  are  attractive  to  bold  and  sanguine  spirits.  The 
well-trained  Siberian  dog  is  used  as  au  animal  great  lineW  Siberian  commerce,  that  leading 
of  laboor,    and    particularly    in   transporting  from   Petersburg  by  Moscow,  Nischnei-Novo- 
sledges  over  the  ice.  gorod,  Kasan,  and  Perm,  crosses  the  Urals  at 
The  supply  of  fish,  both  in  the  rivers  and  the  Catherinenbuiv:   it  then   proceeds   direct   to 
seas  of  Siberis,  is  inexhaustible,  and  only  the  Tobolsk,  and  from  that  capital,  almost  due  B., 
distance  and  difficulty  of  transport  prevents  this  by  Tomsk  and  Krasnoyarsk,  to  Iikootsk.    The 
from  being  an  immense  Kource  of  wealth.    The  flrst  of  these  places,  with  the  Barabinski  steppe. 
Obi,  and  still  more  the  Irtysch.  abounds  with  a  which  precedes  it,  is  sometimes  avoided  by  as- 
great  variety  of  eicellent  species,  including,  be-  cendiog  the  Irtysch,  and  taking  the  route  of 
sides  those  found  in  other  rivers,  sturgeon  of  Ormsk  and  Bamaoul.    At  Irkootsk,   Russian 
pecoliarly  fine  qualitv,  very  large  Sperlings,  and  commerce  branches  out  into  two  great  opposite 
several  species  peculiar  to  these  rivers.    The  lines.    One  of  these  crosses  the 'Baikal  and  as- 
Yenisei  and  the  Lena  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  cends  the  Selinga  to  the  contiguous  towns  of  Ki- 
fine  varieties  of  salmon  and  trout.    But  it  is  the  achta  and  Maimatchin,  which  form  the  solitary 
eartem  bays  of  Asia,  and  the  seas  thence  eitend-  point  of  commercial  iatercoarse  between  the  two 
ittgto  America,  that  swarm  with  life  in  a  degree  great  empires  of  Russia  and  China.    Almost  all 
almost  unexampled.    The  most  remarkable  are  the  prinapal  houses  in  Russia  have  an  agent 
those  huge  marine  animals,  the  tenants  of  the  at  Kiachta,  while  the  Chinese  traffickers  consist 
froxen  seas,  against  the  cold  of  which  they  are  chiefly  of  temporary  visitors,  who  are  not  even 
fenced  by  thick  skins  and  a  substance  almost  allowed  to  bring  their  families.    The  Russians 
entirely  composed  of  fat  and  oil.    Whales  take  here  receive  the  staples  of  Chinar— tea,  porce- 
tlie  iesid  among  this  class ;  but  the  coast  seems  lain,  silk,  cotton,  rhubarb,  tobacco,  with  a  va- 
pcealiarly  to  swarm   with  the  minor  species,  riety  of  those  little  ornamental  works  in  which 
seals,  otters,  sea-calves,  sea-wolves,  and  others  that  nation  excels :    in  return  for  which  they 
of  the  same  species.  The  skins  of  these  animals,  give  furs,  skins,  coarse  cloths  of  various  kinds» 
however,  are  the  only  part  of  them  which  can  cattle,  and  glass.     The  value  of  articles  ex- 
bear  a  transportation  across  the  immense  breadth  changed  on  each  side  is  supposed  to  amount 
of  Siberia:  those  of  the  sea-otter  are  said  by  annually  to  between  £200,000  and  £900,000. 
captain  Cochrane  to  sell  at  from  £10  to  £80  in  The  other  commercial  line,  branching  from  Ir- 
the  market  of  Yakootsk.     The  abundance  of  kootsk,  is  that  which  descends  the  Lena  into  the 
tfaete  aad  of  ordinary  fish  maintains  the  eastern  .  heart  of  the  froxen  regions  and  to  the  shores  of 
shores  and  islands  in  a  state  of  plenty,  inde-  the  Eastern  ocean.    Yakoutsk,  about  800  miles 
pendent  of  agriculture  or  pasturage.    Probably  down  the  Lena,  forms  the  market  at  which  the 
the  fishery  along  the  northern  shore  would  not  furs  and  other  precious  products  of  this  des4}late 
be  less  abundant ;  but  the  difficulty  of  carrying  region  are  collected :  they  arrive  not  only  from 
it  on  in  frozen  seas,  and  the  cost  of  conveying  its  all  the  surrounding  wastes  but  from  Okhotsk, 
products,  have  hitherto  prevented  the  Russians  which  collects  those  of   Kamtschatka  and   uf 
from  attempting  its  prosecution  to  any  extent.  North-western  America,  and  even  from  the  re- 
The  numerous  little  lakes,  the  marshes,  and  mote  north-east  angle  of  Asia,  which  forms  the 
iaundated  grounds  of  Siberia  are  covered  with  peninsula  of  the  Tchutchi.    A  considerable  pro- 
V8it  flights  of  water- fowl ;  and  wild  ducks,  wild  portion  consists  of  the  tribute  to  government, 
i^Mse,  swans,  &c.  afford  an  important  resource  which  is  easily  paid  and  profitably  received  in 
to  the  inhabitants.    On  the  whole,  Siberia,  par-  kind :  the  rest  is  obtained   by  the  wandering 
^larly  in  its  eastern  tracts,  would  be  the  first  traffickers  in  exchange  for  tobacco,  spirits,  cut- 
ooantry  in  the  world  for  the  sportsman,  could  lery,  beads,  and  toys. 

be  bnog  himself  to  endure  the  hardships  and        The  Russian  inhabitants  are  composed  chiefly 

prifstions  which  a  residence  in  it  would  impose,  of  that  unfortunate  class  who  have  been  exiled 

I     Id   no  country  has    commerce    to    struggle  into  these  remote  regions  for  various  offences, 

afsinst  so  many  disadvantages.    The  northern  chiefly  those  which  excited  the  alarm  of  a  jealous 

>Ma  are  barred  with  ice ;  the  eastern  are  too  and  absolute  government.    Of  the  native  Sibe- 

diitantto  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  civilized  rian  races,  those  which  occupy  the  whole  south- 

vorld.     The    land    cummunication    from    St.  ern  frontier  are  Tartar  both  in  their  origin  and 

Petersburg  extends  over  very  little  less  than  character ;  and  that  people,  indeed,  until  their 

balf  the  breadth  of  the  globe,  through  tracts  conquest  by  the  Russians,  held  the  supreme 

annetimes buried  in  snow,  sometimes  impassable  sway  in  Siberia.    West  of  the  Irtysch,  the  pre- 

by  inandation,  and    sometimes   destitute,   for  vailing  race  are  those  called  Baschkiis ;  between 

baadiedsof  miles,of  ahuman  habitation.    The  that  river  and  the  Yenisei  are  the  Sluschiviea, 

mert,  though  magnificent,  all  cross  this  great  the  Tzulimm,  and  other  small  local  tribes ;  while 

"^  at  right  angles,  and,  consequently,  afford  the  regions  round  the  Baikal,  and  to  the  a.  of  it, 

no  direct  accommodation  for  transit.  The  coun-  are  occupied  by  the  Burats,  a  division  of  the 

^  all  round  the  frontier,  and  to  a  certain  ex-  Mongol  family.    All  tliese  Tartars  are  attached 

^t  within,  is  infested  by  predatory  hordes ;  to  the  general  habits  of  their  countrymen ;  a 

Tp^  nnder  all  this  accumulation  of  obstacles,  wandering  life,  occupied  almost  exclusively  in 

^  commercial  spirit  in  Siberia  is  active.    The  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  particularly  of  horses ; 

^^loiaD  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  the  making  horse-flesh  and  fermented  mares'  milk 

officers  of  government  and  the  exiles,  are  almost  their  favourite  luxuries.    The  sway  of  Russia 

ul  iBerchimts,  who^  having  taken  up  their  abode  has  been  in  so  far  salutary  as  it  has  suppressed 

^  ^is  drearr  region  under  the  hope  of  making  that  system  of  perpetual  war  and  plunder  which 

}  fortooe  with  some  facility,  prosecute  this  6^  was  formerly  carried  on  by  them,  and  which 

Jtttwith  todelatigable  leal.    The  transactions  still  prevails  in  all  the  countries  of  Independent 
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TifteTf*    Tlieir  scHvity  u  novr  nwre  UvdaMy  fiMtoTei  iBdiative  of 

tamed  to  tbe  mnllipticatioii  of  their  flocka  and  physical  «iid  political.    Ertsjwhae  ana  fnai 

herdsy  and  BOinetinm  to  a  limited  degree  of  fiones  of  elephantt,  baffaloes,  and  oilwr  )n^ 

agrioalturo;tboagh  they  never  duly  improved  in  animals,  that  belong  to  another  and  a  dkluK 

this  respect  the  capacities  of  some  of  the  tracts  climate ;  and  some  even  to  varieties  that  sie  ss 

which  they   inhabit     Among  the  thoroughly  longer  known  to  exist.    Another  featare  nwrnn 

native  trifaies  of  Siberia,  the  most  remarkakM  in  a  vast  number  of  tomhs,  extending  aloagdw 

are  the  Tnngouses.    They  are  chieflv  found  in  whole  of  this  line^,  and  -which  were  filed  wtk 

the   extensive  region  watered  by  the  Yeniiei  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  coins,  arms,  eii- 

and  its  tributaries  the  Toonjpouskas.  Unlike  the  dently  belonging  to  chiefs  who  ruled,  over  a 

Tartan,  they  possess  no  herds,  except  those  of  wealthy  and  powerful  people.    At  tbe  ^ae  s( 

the  rein-deer;  and  their  sole  employments  are  the  earliest  travipllers,  tiiese  tombs  were  a  om- 

hunting  and  Ashing  along  the  froien  plains  and  siderable  source  of  wealth,  and  it  was  a  regste 

the  blMk  shores,  in  which  they  are  so  skilful,  empkiyment  to  search  them ;  but  by  the  Isiert 

that  they  fear  not  to  attack  the  strongest  and  accounts,  they  are  now  so  completely  niei,  m 

fleioest  animals.    As  it  b  very  desirable,  bow-  no  longer  to  repay  the  trouble  of  .exaauaatiflB. 

over,  not  to  injure  the  precious  skin  of  the  There  are  remains  of  edifices,  but  not  cone' 

furrittff  species,  they  are  rather  desirous  to  take  sponding  to  the  grandeur  of  the  sepnlchcal  ns* 

them  by  art  than  by  stratagem,  and  show  won-  numents.  One  ruin  of  considerable  £sme,  caSsd 

derfnl  ingenuity  in  the  contrivances  which  they  Semipalatooi,  or  the  Seven  Palaces,  mppesiedt* 

employ  for  that  purpose.    They  are  not  less  Pallas  evidently  of  Bucharian  origin.     He  mm 

skilful  in  tracings  out  by  scent,  or  by  the  faintest  much  more  stnick  by  the  ruins  of  Ablaikit,  s 

track,  the  animals  which  they  pursue.  In  fishing  temple  which  tradition  reponte  was  erected  fays 

they  use  little  boats  composed  of  the  rind  of  the  Calmack  prince  of  the  name  of  Abloie.    It  w 

birch  or  of  the  larch-tree*   They  have  no  settled  filled  with  upwards  of  40  images  represeatiBf 

abodes,  but  wander  from  place  to  place,  guided  those  deities  which  are  tbe  objects  of  Shawaa 

by  the  abundance  of  fish  and  game,  or  by  the  adoration.    The  edifice  was  sustaining  daQy  ifr* 

mere  love  of  change.    The  Y^al^tes  occupy  the  jury  from  the  Russian  and  Kirghise  troops;  doA 

banks  of  the  Lena,  and  all  the  extent  of  wide  of  the  inscriptions,  which  were  found  ia  pttft 

and  desolate  plains  which  reach  thence  to  the  abundance  by  the  earlier  travellers,  only  a  fev 

Eastern  ocean.    The  inroad  of  the  Mongols  and  frwf^ments  remained. 

Burets  is  supposed  to  have  driven  them  from  Upon  this  line  the  Russians  maintain  their 
the  more  southern  tracts  which  they  originally  ^rand  chain  of  fortresses,  by  which  tbe  fraatitf 
occupied.     Their  pursuits  and  habits  of  life  is  imperfectly  defended  from  the  inroads  of  the 
much  resemble  those  of  the  Tungouses,  though  Kirghises ;  Ormsk,  the  capital  of  the  pioriiee, 
th^  are  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  less  daring  contains  the  head-quaters  and  a  ^rriaoB  of  4000 
and  active.    The  Ostiaks  are  a  numerous  Sibe-  men,  with  7500  inhabitants.    This  garrtsoa  ca^ 
rian  tribe,  occupyinfc  the  banks  of  the  lower  tain  Cochrane  describes  ns  maintained  in  adsn- 
Ofoi  with  its  tributaries,  and  the  plains  which  rable  order.  Government  even  supporte  aschosl 
eitend  far  on  each  side  of  it     Their  site  is  for  the  children  of  the  military,  as  well  as  sa- 
somewhat  diminutive ;  their  hair,  of  a  yellow  o(  other  for  those  of  the  inbabitanto.  The  linitaiy 
reddish  tint,  floats  on  their  shoulders ;  and  their  post  u  at  Semipalatnoi,  where  2000  men  were 
features  are  destitute  of  all  beauty.    Their  ha-  stationed  in  a  garrison ,  under  as  good  maaage- 
bitations,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  are  nearly  ment  as  at  Ormsk.    Here  is  a  great  reodesvass 
similar  to  those  of  the  Tungouses,  except  that  of  the  Tartars  and  Bucharians,  bringing  the 
the  latter  frequentlv  contain  two  or  three  fami-  merchandise  of  interior  Asia,  and  often  tbdr 
liest  divided  bw  slight  partitions,  and  having  one  plunder,  to  exchange  for  tobacco  and  brandy, 
common  fireplace.    To  the  N.  of  all  the  races  A  little  further  up  the  Irtysch  is  Ubinck,  and  at 
now  surveyed,  on  the  extreme  shores  of  the  &  small  distance  beyond  is  Bouktaima,  dose 
Arctic  ocean,  wander  the  Samoyedes,  whom  the  npon  the  boundary  of  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
poet  denominates  **  the  last  of  men."    They  empires.     Captain  Cochrane  describes  this  ss 
present  nearly  the  same  original  form  as  the  one  of  the  most  romantic  spots  in  the  woiU. 
Tungouses,  but  want  and  hardship  have  sunk  From  a  vast  plain  covered  with  the  most  laxmisBt 
them  into  a  meagre  nnd  stunted  race.     They  herbage,  but  without  a  tree  or  a  shrub,  a  nsm- 
haveaflat,  round,  and  broad  face,  large  thick  her  of  detached,  rocky,  precipitous  granite aiaai- 
lips,  a  wide  and  open  nose,  little  beard,  black  tains  start  up  aud  spread  in  various  directioas. 
and  rough  hai  r  in  small  quantity.    Their  terri-  I o  the  east  of  Ormsk  is  the  province  of  Kbolyvsa ; 
tory,  along  these  dreary  shores,    extends    for  it  is  now  nearly  deserted.    South-east  of  Kho- 
nearly  200io  miles,  from  the  European  frontier  lyvan  is  Tomsk,  which  l^ing  on  tbe  high  roai^ 
to  the  Olenek,  and  almost  to  the  Lena.    While  from  Tobolsk  eastward,  is  a  great  thorooghlsie. 
the  open  country  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Being  used,  however,  almost  solely  as  a  pssssge, 
Tartars,  and  the  still  ruder  native  tribes,  tbe  the  business  done  liiere,  though  enough  to  sup- 
towns  have  a  character  very  decided  Iv  European,  port  a  population  of  9000  or  10,000,  does  not 
This  is  particularly  the  esse  of  Tobolsk,  the  maintain  them  in  any  stirring  or  active  itala. 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  and  of  The  surrounding  country,  natorally  veiy  6a^ 
all  Siberia.   Chiefly  occupied  by  exiles  from  Eu-  wears  a  reneral  aspect  of  misery,  aad  is  ovenrsa 
rope,  banished  by  a  jealous  government,  the  so-  with  birch  and  brushwood.    The  cottages  of  tbe 
ciety  there  is  often  enriched  by  persons  of  the  inhabitants  are  extremely  poor,  and  the  little 
highest  character  and  attainments.    The  litera-  produce  that  is  raised  is  half  eaten  by  large 
ture  of  this  town  by  this  means,  and  by  the  fre-  herds  of  field  mice.    Tomsk,  however,  is  the 
quant  passage  of  Russian  oflioers,  is  said  to  be  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  in  whisky,  biesfht 
brought  up  to  the  latest  German  standard.  from  the  distilleries  on  Uie  Tobol  end  tbe  Itct 
The  whole  of  the  frontier  of  Siberia  presents  for  the  supply  of  the  eastern  districts.    Kats> 
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MidCy  on  Ibe  Upper  Tonit  is  a  small  town,  the  and  China.    It  stands  on  a  naked,  sosMhat 

lahabitantB  of  which  live  in  a  state  of  lazy  aban-  elevated  plain,  with  lofty  ^anite  peaks  rising^ 

daaoe.    The  most  fre<|iiented  roate  from  Tomsk  round  it  on  every  sid^    It  is  closely  contiguous 

leads  through  the  territory  of  Krasnoyarsk,  the  to  the  town  of  Maimatchin,  crowded  with  Chi- 

loil  of  wbicn  is  among  the  richest  in  the  world,  nese  merchants,  who  resort  thither  for  the  pur*» 

and  capable  of  yieldini;  the  most   luxuriant  pose  of  this  trade.     The  towns,  however,  are 

crops,  not  of  wheat,  for  which  the  climate  is  too  distinct;  and  each  is  surrounded  by  its  separate 

■evere,  bat  of  barley,  oats,  and  other  grain,  fortification.    Forts  built  on  the  pinnacle  of  two 

which  can  endure  the  cold.    It  is  cultivated,  opposite  mountains  mark  the  boundary  of  the 

with  some  measure  of  industry,  by  a  race  of  empire,  being  surmounted  on  Uie  Russian  side 

IWtars  called  SloBchivies,  whose  habits,  how-  with  a  croes^  and  on  the  Chinese  side  with  a 

ever,  are  chiefly  pastoral.    The  town  contains  cone  or  pyramid.  The  large  and  long  peninsula, 

about  3500  inhabitants,  •  not  exempt  from  the  extending  into  the  ocean  which  waters  the  eastern 

reigning  vices  of  the  country,  but  by  recent  ao-  extremity  of  Asia  is  called  Kamtschatka.    See 

ooanti  it  iippean^to  have  been  much  improved  Kamtschatka,  vol.  iii. 

by  an  intelhgent  governor.    South  of  Kjasnoy-  SIB  FORD  FERRIS,  toshp.  England,    par. 

srsk,  in  a  much  bleaker  region,  is  found  the  con-  Swacliffe,  bund.  Bloiham,  co.  Oxford.    Acres, 

adcrable  town  of  Yeniseisk,  the  capital  of  a  di»-  820.    Real  prop.  £1686.    Pop.  248.    Banbury 

trict;  its  position  upon  the  great  river  from  (P.  T.  69). 

which  it  derives  its  name,  at  a  very  short  dia-  SIBFORD    COWER,  tnshp.  England,  par« 

tance  below  the  jonctbn  of  the  almost  equal  tri-  Swacliff,  bund.   Bloxharo,  co.   Oxford.    Acres, 

batary  of  the  Angara,  renders  it  a  great  centre  1690.    Real  prop.  £2806.    Pop.  50.    Banbury 

of  the  river  intercoorseof  Siberia.  A  water  com-  (p.  T.  69). 

■onication  with  Tobolsk  is  formed  by  the  Ket»  SIBNIBAS^    tn.  Hindoostan,  dist.  Nuddea, 

which  falls  into  the  Obi.   On  this  dreary  tract  is  P'ov.  Bengal ;  64  m.  NNB.  from  Calcutta.    Let. 

band  Narym,  a  village  with  a  chorcli,  and  100  23.  25.  N.   Long.  88.  49.  s.    There  is  a  short 

bowes,  established  solely  to  collect  from  these  passage  for  boats  from  the  N.  to  Calcutta  past 

wide  regions  the  tribute  of  fozs.    The  Yenisei',  this  place,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 

after  passing  Yeniseisk,  rolls  for  upwards  of  1000  81B0URE,  tn.  8W.  of  France,  depart.  Lower 

sriies,  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  through  a  desert  Pyrenees,  prov.  Beam,  on  the  Nivelle.  Pop.  1900. 

still  more  vast  and  dreary  than  that  of  the  Lower  SIBSON,  ham.  England,  par.   Stebbiugton, 

OfaL    Turukshansk,  or  Mangasea,  is  occupied  hund.  Norman  Cross,  co.  Huntingdon*     Pop* 

cbisllv  by  the  Tungouses,  who,  not  in  their  per-  with  par.    Wandsford  (V,  T.  84.) 

aoQs,  but  in  their  habiti  and  mode  of  subsistence,  SIBU,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  about 

eren  in  the  construction  of  their  winter  and  240  m.  in  circumference.  Lat.  10.  41.  N.   Long, 

•ummer  houses,  considerably  resemble  the  £s-  123.  30.  B.    This  island  was  discovered  by  M». 

qoimanx.  gellan  in  1521.    Its  principal  productions  ara 

From  Yeniseisk  and  Krasnoyarsk,  population  a  species  of  grain  called  borona,  which  serves 

and  commerce  take  a  southern  direction,  and  instead  of  rice ;  cotton,  tobacco,  wax,  and  civet, 

oeatre  themselves  at  Irkoutsk.    The  position  of  — Stbu,  or  Zbu,  or  Sogbu,  tn.  in  the  island  of 

tUs  capital  altogether  fits  it  to  be  the  emporium  Sibu.  Lat.  10.  35.  N.   Long.  123.  44.  b.    It  con- 

sf  Eastern  Siberia.    Descending   the  Angara,  tains  about  5000  houses,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop^ 

from  Irkoutsk,  is  entered  the  wide  inland  sea  and  residence  of  a  governor.   In  this  town,  some 

of  the  Baikal,  which,  is  one  of  the  grand  fea-  say,  Magellan,  the  celebrated  circumnavigatoVy 

tores  of  Asiatic    Russia.      See   vol.  i.      Be-  died. 

JOQd  it  to  the  south,  a  scene  opens  altogether  SI  BUN,  river,  S.  America,  which  falls  into 

Mopi^lian.     The  country  presents  the  sandy  the  bay  of  Honduras,  in  Lat  13. 8.  N.  l^ng.  91. 

plaiQB  of  Eastern  Tactary,  intermixed,  occasbn-  10.  w.    It  flows  towards  the  sea,  with  a  bold 

«ily,  with  good  pasturace.    The  Mongols,  with  and  rapid  course,  and  vast  quantities  of  maho- 

tiie  cognate  tribe  of  Burats,  fill  all  the  coun-  gany  are  floated  down  it,  and  from  the  many 

trr ;  and  the  Russian  colonisto  imitate  their  branches  and  creeks  with  which  it  is  united. 

BianDen  and   language.    The  religion  of  the  SIBUYAN  ISLE,  small  island.  Eastern  seas, 

f^na  is  celebrated  in  all  its  pomp  of  sound  and  one  of  the  Philippines,  from  30  to  40  m.  in  cir- 

>Bttge;tea,  formed  as  in  Thibet  into  a  pulpy  cumference:  situated  due  s.  from  Luzon.    Lat. 

■tts,  bthe  favourite  beverage:  all  the  habits  12.  30.  N.  I^ng.  122.  30.  B. 

ud  tystem  of  hfe  are  those  of  Middle  Asia.  SICCOMARIO,  dist«  Italy,  gov.  Milan,  kin|;d. 

Nertacbinsk  is  the  name  given  to  this  south-east  Sardinia,  consisting  of  a  small  but  fruitful  stripe 

civiier  of  the  Russian  empire.   The  town  of  that  of  land,  near  the  junction  of  the  Po  and  Tanaro. 

Hine  was  once  frequented  as  the  main  route  to  It  contains  15  petty  towns  and  villages. 

J^iacfata ;  but  since  the  merchants  have  preferred  SlCGENl,  tn.  island  Malta.     Pop.  2300. 

toaioend  the  Selinga,  Neitschinsk  derives  its  SIC  HEM,  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  South  Brabant, 

^portanoe. solely  from  ito  mines  of  lead  and  ontheDemer;  14m.NB.of  Loovain.  Pop.  1500. 

•UT«r,  which  are  very  abundant.    Their  annual  SlClGNANO,to.  Italy,  prov.  PrincipatoCitra, 

Pf^oce  b  usually  40,000  lbs.  of  lead  ;  from  8W.  of  kingd.  Naples.     JPop.  3400.    It  contains 

vhich  are  extracted  250  lbs.  of  silver.    In  order  the  village  of  Galdo  di  Sicignano.  In  lb06  it  was 

^  facilitate  the  route  to  Kiadita  up  the  Selinga,  partly  burned  by  the  Frencn,  on  account  of  the 

MS  Ruasians  have  built  upon  that  river  Oudinsk  resistance  of  its  inhabitanta. 

*Bd  8eliiigiiiak, small  towns,  iq  a  barren  country,  SICILY,  island,  Mediterranean.    See  vol.  iv. 

f^  merely  supported  by  this  transit.    Kiachto  This  noble  island,  in  consequence  of  its  de- 

>>thebosie8tsceneof  the  commerce  of  Northern  pendenceon  tbp  Neapolitan  government,  with 

^'^  having  been  fixed  upon  by  the  treaty  of  all  its  abuses,  is  in  a  very  backward  state  in  regard 

y^9  Si  the  only  point  at  which  commerce  can  to  ito  trade  and  commerce.    The  laws  are  quite 

^*^  pUce  between  the  vast  empires  of  Russia  barbarous,  and  the  administration  of  them  noto- 
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riomly  oorrupC ;  high  taiet,  levied  arbitrarily  and  which  marks  the  booodarr  'of  the  Benpl  nd 

aneqiially;  the  land  generally  held  on  luch  a  Bahar  province!.  tsL  25. 12.  N.  Lonr.  87.40.1. 

tenure  ai  makes  it  unalienable,  so  that  few  can  This  pain,  during  the  Hindoo  and  MahoiMdM 

ever  be  proprietors;  and   farming  leases,  for  governments,  was  the  commanding  eatra&ce  Iron 

church  land  at  least,  are  binding  on  the  farmer  Bahar  into  the  kingdom  of  Beo]^l.    In  1^  it 

only,  and  not  on  hb  landlord.  F^r  want  of  roads,  was  a  little  town,  or  rather  village  of  ittsv 

produce  cannot  be  exported  from  one  part  of  the  huts. 

island  to  another,  the  consequence  of  which  is«  SIDARI,  or  Sioaso,  Caps,  cape  at  the  M.  a- 

that  a  scarcity  and  a  ^lut  mav  and  frequently  tremity  of  the  island  of  Corfu,  in  tiie  lieditem* 

do  exist  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  nean.   Lat.  37.  53.  N.  Long.  19.  52.  b. 

the  island,  without  the  means  of  timely  and  ef-  SIDERO  C\PSA,  tn-Tuikey  in  Europe,  pnr. 

fectual  communication.     But  the  grand  hin-  Maoedon;  32  m.  bsb.  of  SaloaichL    It  adjoin 

derances  to  industry  are  the  restrictions  on  the  a  hilly  district,  and  baa  fomaeea  for  sBettisi 

exportation  of  corn,  which  are  such  as  to  oppose  metals. 

an  invincible  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  improve-  SIDPOOR,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Gajent,6t 

meat.    No  exportation  of  com  can  take  place  the  N.  aide  of  the  Sereswati ;  68  m.  NNW.  fran 

without  leave  of  the  Real  Patrimonk>,  a  tribunal  Ahmedabad :  on  ihe  road  from  the  a.  lo  Palbn- 

that  pretends  to  take  a  yearly  account  of  the  poor.  Lat  23.  55.  n.  Long.  72.  19.  b.    Itistn* 

crop,  and  of  the  supply  required  to  meet  the  butary  to  the  Guicowar. 

home  demand.   When  this  body  has  determined  SIEBENLCHN,  or  Sisbbut,  tn.  Gcramij, 

that  an  exportation  may  take  place,  it  issues  its  kiogd.  Saxony ;  17  m.  W8W.  of  Dresden.   Pbyi 

licences  to  export  certain  specific  quantities,  to  a  1000. 

few  favoured  individuals,  who,  in  consequence,  SlEDLCEl,  tn.  Central  Poland,  the  chief  plice 

are  able  to  regulate  the  price ;  so  that  they,  and  of  the  palatinate  of  Podlachia.    It  stands  os  the 

not  the  corn-growers,  reap  all  the  advantage,  river  Mucbawica;  55  m.  B.  of  Wanaw.   Pop^ 

Besides  this  there  are  only  certain  porti  from  2200.  ■ 

which  corn  can  be  exported.    This  limitation  SIEG,  river,  W.  of  Germany,  in  Westphalia. 

has  given  rise  to  the  establishment  of  public  which,  after  flowing  from  &.  to  w.,  falls  into  t^ 

magasines,  or  caricatori,  where  the  com  may  be  Rhine,  oMrly  opposite  Bonn.    Its  banks  wm 

deposited  till  an  opportunity  occurs  of  shipping  the  scene  oi  military  operationa  in  1795  asd 

it  off.    Hemp  grows  very  well  in  Sicily,  and  1796. 

when  the  Englisn  were  ^ere,  their  ships  were  SIEGBERG,  tn.  Prussia,  duchy  Beig,  prar. 

abundantly  supplied  with  that  article;  but  its  Westphalia,  on  the  Sieg;  6   m.  NB.  of  Bobb. 

exportation  bemg  no  longer  permitted,  its  culture  Pop.  1500. 

is  now,  of  course,  negleOed.    Sugar-canes  were,  SIEX2EN,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  oo  the 

at   one   time,   pretty  extensively  cultivated  in  river  Sieg,  formerly  the  chief  town  of  the  prisci- 

Sicily;  but  their  culture  has  been  long  declining,  pality  of  Nassau-Siegen ;  42   m.  B.  of  Bosa. 

and  IS  now  nearly  extinct.    The  great  articles  of ,  Pop.  4000.    It  has  manufactures  of  woolkss, 

export,  besid<»  grain,  are  wine,  brandy, oil,  barilla,  cottons,  and  leather.    In  the  neighbourhood  m 

lemons  and  oranges,  lemon  juice,  almonds,  salt,  some  iron  and  copper  founderies.    The  chief 

shumac,  salt-flsh,  cheese,  with  brimstone,  ar^ol,  part  of  the  principality  of  Naasau-Siegea  wai 

manna,   liquorice,    pumice-stone,   rags,   skins,  given  to  Prussia  ib  1815. 

houey,  cotton,  wool,  nuts,  linseed,  saffron,  &c  SIEGENI,  tn.  in  the  island  of  Malta.   Fap 

Wine    is    principally  shipped    from  Marsala;  2300.     Pomegranates  are  raised  in  the  ne^ 

lemons, oranges, and  lemon  juice, from  Messina;  boorhood  in  ouantities. 

salt  from  Trapani;  and  barilla  from  the  southern  SIE^ HARDS,   tn.  Austrian    empiie,  pn>v. 

coast ;  but  all  the  articles  to  be  found  on  the  coast  Lower  Austria ;  6  m.  £.  of  Waidhofen.   9q^ 

may,  for  the  most  part,  be  had  at  Palermo.  Unless,  1 500. 

however,  the  quantity  required  be  small,  it  is  SIERADZ,  tn.W.  of  Poland,  on  the  Wsitha: 

usually  best  to  ship  them  from  the  outports,  the  29  m.  B8B.  of  Kalisch.    It  was  once  a  consideiS' 

expense  of  their  conveyance  to  Palermo  being  ble  place,  but  its  population  is  now  only  I608l 

very  heavy.    The  crops  of  barilla  and  shumac  SIERAKOW,  or  Cxnca,  tn.  Prussian  Pobad. 

come  to  market  in  August;  but  brimstone,  salt,  on  the  Wartha;  40  m.  NW.  of  Poaen.  Pon.l30(. 

oil,  wine,  rags,  Ac,  may  generally  be  had  all  the  SIEREK,  tn.  MB.  of  France,  depart.  Motelte. 

year  round.  Tlie  imports  consist  of  sugar,  coffee,  prov.  Lorraine,  on  the  riv.  Moselle ;  25  m.  Mtf. 

cocoa,  indigo,  dyewood,  spices,  iron,  tin,  hides,  of  Mets.    Pop.  1000. 

Newfoundland  cod,  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  SIERRA  LEONE,  British  colony,  Wertos 

timber  for  building,  &c    There  are  no  means  of  Africa,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  but  aos 

forming  any  estimate  either  of  the  quantity  or  more  usually  called  the  Rokelle.    See  voL  f' 

value  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  and  ex-  The  river  is  more  properly  speaking  an  ertnaiy, 

port.   Silk  is  a  staple  produce  of  the  island ;  but  about  20  mf  n  length,  and  vafjring  in  breadth  fisa 

ilcsH 

hn 

kingd.  Bavaria ;  3  ni.  SB.  of  Bayreuth.   Remark-  several  arms,  which  extend  themselves  in  difc^ 

able  for  a  mineral  spring  resorted  to  for  the  re-  ent  directions ;  the  Rokelle,  is,  however,  the 

lief  of  gout  rheumatism,  &c  only  one  which  offiers  the  advantage  of  ester 

SICkLINGHALL,  township,  England,  par.  communication  for  any  consaderabla  diitaaee 

Kirkly  Overblows,  upper  div.  wapentake  Claro,  into  the  interior.    The  lint  settlers  heie  weie 

CO.  York,  W.  riding.    Acres,  1030.    Real  prop.  Uie  Portuguese;  shortly  afterwards,  the  Enfiali 

£1822.    Pop.  212.    Wetherby  (P.  T.  194).  established  themselves  upon  Banoe  Islaad*  is 

SICLYGULLY,  celebrated  pass,  Hindoostan,  the  middle  of  the  river.    The  negroes d';^ais«d 

prov.  Beneal,  about  20  m,  NW.  from  RajaiMdial}  from  the  army  and  navy  after  the  AaierieaB  vsr 


port.   Silk  IS  a  staple  produce  of  the  island ;  but  about  20  m.pn  length,  and  varying  in  breadta  ii 

its  exportation  in  an  unwrought  state,  except  to  ten  m.  at  its  entrance,  between  Leonanfs  Isli 

Naples,  b  prohibited.  and  Cape  Sierra  Leone,  to  about  roiir  milci 

SICKERSREUT,  vil.  Germany,  in  Franconia,  the  island  of  Tombo,  where  it  terminates ;  it  I 
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yntt  also  conveyed  to  Sierra  Leone^  furnished     paim-oil,  hides,  gums,  and  a  few  other  articles; 
with  all  things  necessary  to  establish  a  colony,     but  their  value  is  inconsiderable,  amounting  to 
in  the  year  1787.    They  did  not,  however,  pos-    not  more  than  from  £40,000  to  £60,000  a-year. 
sess  all  the  habits  necessary  for  struggling  with    The  great  article  of  import  from  the  coast  of 
this  difficult  undertaking.    The  rains  came  on ;     Africa  is  palm-oil,  find  of  this  more  than  fifty 
a  pestilential  fever  carried  off  numbers ;  and  the    times  as  much  is  imported  from  the  coast  to  the 
attackof  an  African  chief  lobliged  the  remainder    south  of  theRioVolta,  several  hundred  miles 
to  take  shelter  on  Baoce  Island.    The  zeal  for    from  Sierra  Leone,  as  from  the  latter.    It  has 
the  improvement  of  Africa,  however,  continued ,   been'  doubted,  indeed,  whether  the  commerce 
uoabated  in  this  country;  and  the  Sierra  Leone    with  the  western  coast  of  Africa  will  ever  l>e  of 
Company  having  been  formed,  with  a  charter    much  importance.   The  total  population  of  the 
for  31  years,  the  establishment  was  conducted    colony  in  1831  amounted  to  31,627,  of  which 
with  fresh  spirit;  but  it  had  many  difficulties     18,073  were  males,  and  13,554  females.    The 
to  encounter.    It  was    disturbed    by    internal    whites  make  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
distension;    it  was  involved  in  contests  with    population.    Great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
the  bordering  native  states;  and  in  1794  was    introduce  order  and  industrious  habits  amongst 
plundered  by  a  French  squadron.    Under  all    these  persons.     With  this  view,  the  Church 
these  distnrlmDces  it  continued  active;  but  the    Missionary  Society  have  undertaken  to  furnish 
Sierra  Leone  Company  were  obliged  to  resign     schools  and  religious  instructors ;  and  upwards 
tbehr  concerns  into  the  hands  of  government,    of  2000  children  are  now  educated  on  the  na- 
which  placed  them  nnder  the  African  Institution    tional  system.    The  population  of  Freetown  and 
till  its  dissolution,  when  the  colony  again  re-    its  suburbs  has  extended  to  nearly  5000  ;  eight 
reited  to  the  British  government.  or  ten  little  towns  or  villages  have  been  esta^ 

The  present  boundaries  of  the  settfement  are    blished  in  its  vicinity,  forming  an  entire  popula- 
difficult  to  define.    By  a  c<>nvention  in  1819  be-    tion  of  12,000.    Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  ap- 
tween  Sir  C.  M'Carthy  and  a  Timmanee  chief,    pears  too  true^  that  Sierra  Leone  has  not  yet 
named  Ka  Konka,  possessing  country  on   the    made  any  impression  upon  Africa.    It  labours 
boundary  of  the  peninsula,  that  chief  ceded  to    under  two  great  disadvantages ;  the  unhealthi- 
Great  Britain  the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  the    ness  of  the  climate,  and  its  unfavourable  posi- 
lands  known  by  the  name  of  Mar   Ports   and    tion,  in  contact  (miy  with  a  few  turbulent  tribes. 
Roe  Boness,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Bance    and  not  with  any  of  the  great  and  leading  states 
river.    In  1824,  Ba  Mauro,  king  of  the  North    of  the  continent.    These  disadvantages,  joined 
Balloms,  ceded  to  Great  Britain  the  islands  of    to  the  death  of  four  successive  governors,  among 
Bance,  Tasso,  Tombo,  and  all  the  other  islands    whom  was  colonel  Denham,  the  celebrated  tra- 
on  the  N.  side  of  Sierra  Leone  between  Zogrine    veller,  led  government  to  hesitate  'as  to  the 
Point  and  Ka  Keeper  Creek ;  as  well  as  the  N.    expediency    of   supporting    this    colony,    after 
banks  of  the  river  for  one  mUe  inland  from  the    £3,000,000  had  been  expended  in  its  formation, 
river  Conray  Bay  on  the  W.  to  the  Ka  Keeper    To  withdraw   it,  however,  would   be  attended 
Creek  on  the  B.,  with  a  right  and  title  to  the    with  many  evils,  so  that  an  attempt  has  been 
navigation  of  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  &c.  On  the    made  to  maintain  it  on  a  more  limited  scale. 
5.  the  boundaries  touch  the  river  Memgo  or    The  European  troops  have  been  removed,  and 
Little  Leardss, in  Lat.  8. 50.  N., on  the  s.  as  far  as    their  place  supplied  by  negroes,  and  the  annual 
the  line  which  separates  the  king  of  Sherboro's    expenditure  has  been  reduced  to  about  £40,000 
territory  from  that  of  the  Gallinos,  in  Lat.  7.  N.,    of  which  £17,000  is  for  liberated  Africans, 
embracing  the  estuary  of  the  Sherboro  and  its        SIEVERSDORF,    large  vil.  Prussia,   prov. 
tributaries;  on  the  u.  the  Atlantic,  as  far  N.  as    Brandenburg,  near  Ruppin.    Pop.  1100. 
Sierra  Leone  river ;  and  on  the  B.  an  imaginary        SIEWIERZ,  tn.  Poland,  near  a  large  lake  ; 
line  imperfectly  defined.    The  colony  thus  ex-    40  m.  NW.  of  Cracow.     Pop.  1300. 
tends  over  a  mountainous    tract   of   country,        SIEZETH,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Galicia,  in  the 
formed  by  two  rivers,  which  nearly  intersect  it.    Bukowine,  on  the  river  Sereth,  near  the  frontier 
The  general  appearance  of  this  sierra  presents    of  Turkish  Moldavia. 

an  outline  of  an  irregular  congeries  of  conical  SIGEAN,  or  Subak,  tn.  s.  of  France,,  depart, 
mountains,  with  valleys  and  prairies  in  their  in-  Aude,  prov.  Languedoc,  on  the  river  Berre ;  9  m. 
terstices:  the  mountains  are  covered  to  their  8.  of  Narbonne.  Pop.  1800.  It  has  cousidera- 
snmmits  with  lo(\y  forests,  giving  to  the  distant    ble  salt  works. 

scenery  a  beautifolj  rich,  and  romantic  appear-  SIGEAN,  Etana  db,  an  inlet  of  the  sea  on 
ance ;  the  territory  on  the  N.  side  the  river  is,  the  r.  coast  of  France,  depart.  Aude,  prov.  Lan- 
however^  low  and  flat.  Many  streams  of  water  guedoc.  Lat.  43.  5.  N.  Long.  3.  5.  B. 
descend  from  the  hills,  and  are  concentrated  in  SIGG,  or  Sikkb,  river,  Northern  Africa,  m 
a  large  basin,  called  the  Ba^  of  Franca,  which  Algiers,  which  rises  in  the  Atlas,  and  unites  with 
is  considered  the  best  watering  place  along  the  the  Habran,  when  their  combined  stream  falls 
whole  tine  of  coast.  Freetown,  the  capital,  is  into  the  Meditei^ranean,  near  Oran. 
bnilt  upon  the  8.  side  of  the  Sierra  Leone  river,  SIGHILL,  or  Skdosbill,  toshp.  England, 
and  at  the  M.  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  See  par.  Earsdon,  B.  div.  Castle  ward,  co.  North- 
pREvrowN.  *  umberiand.    Pop.   985.     North  Shields  (P.  T. 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone  seems    279)i 
to  be  but  of  indifferent  fertility,  and  the  climate        SIGNES,  tn.  8B.  of  France,  depart.  Var,  prov. 
is  about  the  most  destructive  that  can  be  ima-     Provence,  on  the  river  Tay ;  11  m.  N.  of  Toulon, 
gined.    The  mortality  among  the  Africans  sent     Pop.  1500. 

to  it  seems  unusually  ^eat;  and*  amongst  the  SIGN ETT,  ham.  England,  par.  Burford, bund, 
whites  it  u  quite  excessive.  Commercially  con-  Bampton,  co.  Oxford.  .Pop.  with  par.  Burford 
sidered,  Sierra  Leone  appears  to  little  advantage.    (P.  T.  72)u 

The  imports  are  tebk-wood,  cam-woody  ivory,        SIGNY  LE  GRAND,  tn.  MB.  of  France,  de 
Slpplbmrnt.  2  B 
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part  ArdenoeR,  prov.  Champ«g;ne,  on  the  Vauz  ;  of  Durham.    Acres,  155&.    Real  prop.  £3181. 

14  m.  NW.  of  Mezieret.    Pop.  2100.  Pop.  252.    Sunderland  (p.  T.  268). 

SIGNY  LE  BETIT,  vil.  nb.  of  FVaoce,  de-  SILLAW,  populous  tn.  HiDdoostan,pror.«d 

part.  Ardennes,  prov.  Champagne;  11  m.  W.  of  diat.  Bahar ;  40  m.  SB.  of  Patna,  and  12  fimn 

RocToy.     Pop.  1700,  the  dtj  of  Bahar. 

SIKINO,  the  ancient  (Enoe,  island  of  the  Gre-  8ILLE    LE   GUILLAUME,  town,  iatorior 

cian  archipelago ;  18  m.  a.  of  Paros.    Pop.  900.  France^  depart.  Sartkie,  prov.  Maine,  near  the 

it  is  hilly,  but  contains  several  fruitfal  valleys,  source  of  the  Vegrc.    Pop.  2000.    It  has  maao- 

producing  both  pasturage  and  fruit  of  different  factures  of  linen,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  iron 

kinds.    It  has  a  small  town  of  the  name  name,  mines. 

with  a  harbour.  SILLEYRO,  promontory,  Spain,  on  the  w. 

SIL,  river,  mv.  of  Spain,  which  rises  in  the  coast  of  Galicia.  Lat.  42.  7.  M.  Long.  8.  54.  w. 

prov.  of  Asturias,  and  joins  the  Minho  in  Galicia.  SILLY,  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainault.    Pop^ 

It  yields  occasionally  grains  of  gold ;  and  the  2200.     It  has  some  breweries  and  distilleries. 

Romans,  in  order  the  more  easily  to  obtain  them,  SILV  ER  BLUFF,  headland.  North  Ameria, 

dug  a  new  passage  for  the  river  through  the  U.  S.,  South  Carolina,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 

mountains  of  Laronco  or  Furado,  by  which  it  Savannah,  30  feet  higher  than  the  low  lands  o{ 

still  flows.  the  opposite  shore.    It  extends  about  2  miles  on 

SILANI,  vil.   Northern   Hindoostan,   in  the  the  river,  and  is  about  1  mile  wide.    It  is  of  a 

lowest  range  of  mountains  westward  of  the  Kar-  fertile  soil,  and  exhibits  vestiges  of  antiquitj. 

dehdoon,  or  valley,  about  4  miles  from  the  point  SILVES,  tn.  8.  of  Portugal,  prov.  Algarra,  oq 

where  the  Choorapani  river  ooens  into  the  plains,  the  river  Silves,  which  is  navigable  as  far  as  this 

In  this  vicinity  seams  of  coad  have  been  disco-  town ;  24  m.  BNB.  of  Lagos.   Pop.  2000.   It  va« 

vered.  a  bishop^s  see  for  400  years,  but  this  dimity  ms 

SILAO, settlement, N.America, prov.  Mechoi^  transferred  to  Faro  in  1580,    The  envirooa  are 

can,  repub.  Mexico.  Pop.  1 000  families  of  1  ndians,  very  pleasant. 

Spaniards,  and  Mulattoes.  SIMALACA,  vil.  Hindoostan.  dist  Cottack. 
SILBERBERG,  tn.  Prnssia, prov.  Silesia;  11  prov.  Orissa,  on  the  great  Juggernautfa  road. 
m.  N.  of  Glats.  Pop.  1600.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  about  33  m.  saw.  from  Balasore.  There  is  a 
and  took  its  name  from  a  mine  of  lead  and  silver  bungalow  here  for  the  accommodation  of  tra- 
in the  neighbourhood,  the  working  of  which  is  vellers. 

DOW  relinquished.   In  1777  a  strong  fortress  was  SIMANCAS,  tn.N.of  Spain,  prov.  Valladolid; 

erected  here,  which  includes  six  elevations,  and  is  15  m.  sw.  of  Valladolid.    Pop.  1000.    It  b  lito- 

capable  of  containing  5000  men.  ated  on  an  eminence  where  the  river  Pistierga 

SILBERSTRASSE,    vil.    Germany,    kingd«  falls  into  the  Douro.    It  has  a  castle,  in  whid^ 

Saxony,  on  theMulda;  4  m.  86B.  of  Zwickau,  on  account  of  its  strength,  the  ancient  archiva 

It  has  a  beautiful  bridge  across  the  Mulda.  of  Castile  are  kept.    It  is  a  place  of  antiquitj. 

SILFIELD>  div.  England,  par.  Wymondham,  The  Moors  received  a  signal  defeat  here  in  931, 

hund.  Forehoe,  co.  Norfolk.     Pop.  with  par.  and  took  the  town  in  967. 

Wymondham  (P.  T.  100).  SIM  BAN  I,  a  track  of  desert  and  wooded  wil- 

SILINDUNG  BATT,  a  dist  island  Sumatra,  derness  in  Western  Africa,  extending  NB.  from 

situated  inland   from  the  bay  of   Taponooly.  the  Gambia,  and .  separating  the  kingdom  of 

This  is  an  even  plain  10  or  12  miles  long  by  Woolly  from  that  of  Bondou.    On  the  N.  it  baa 

about  3  miles  broad,  and  presents  one  vast  un-  the  kmgdom  of  Foota  Torra,  and  on  the  s«r. 

broken  fleld  of  rice  cultivation.    A  fine  broad  that  of  Tenda.    The   natives,    in   journeying 

river,  with  numberless  tributaries,  flows  through  through  this  desert,  are  accustomed  to  hang  up 

it.  This  district  contauns  82  villages,  the  popula-  scraps  of  cloth,  as  saphiea,  to  secure  a  p^ospe^ 

tion  of  which  is  supposed  to  exceed  80,000  per*  ous  journey. 

sons.    The  entrance  to  their  houses  is  from  a  SIMFEROPOL,  or    Akxktxchkt,    to.   Ea- 

trap-door  beneath,  and  the  inter'ior  consists  of  ropeao  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  seat  of 

one  aingle  room,  30  or  40  feet  by  20,  containing  the  government  of  Taurida.    It  stands  on  the 

from  SO  to  50  inmates.  The  soil  consists  chiefly  river  Salgir,  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  mouotains 

of  a  lizht  grey  sand,  strongly  resembling  that  of  which  extend  quite  across  the  peninsula  fioa 

Bengal.  Besides  rice,  sweet  potatoes  are  the  prin>  Kaffa ;  136  m.  8bB.  of  Cherson.   Lat  45. 12.  if. 

cipal  articles  of  produce.  Cotton  cloth«  are  made  Long.  24.  8.  B.    Pop.  1600.    Under  the  Taitara 

and  dyed  by  the  females,  and  a  superior  kind  of  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Kalgha  suhan,  or 

white  pottery  is  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  commander  of  the  khan's  army,  and  was  aooe- 

Toba,  adorned  with  figures  of  various  colours,  times  called  Sultan  Sarai.    At  present  it  is  an 

Iron  is  roughly  wrought  into  choppers,  large  insignificant  place. 

knives,  spear-heeds,  &c.    The  matcnlocks  are  SIMLA,  British  station,  Hindoostan,  among 

procured  from  Menancabow,  but  the  coarse  gun-  the  hills  bnetween  the  Sutuleje  and  Jumna,  iita- 

powder  which  they  use  is  of  their  own  manufac-  ated  near  Subhatoo ;  elevated  7200  feet  above 

ture.     Large  pipes  of  brass,  and  ornaments  of  the  level  of  the  sea.  ^  Here  some  bnogaloss 

gold,  brass,  iron,  and  sea  shells  are  wrought  have  been  erected  for"  the  benefit  of  invalids, 

with  cpreat  neatness,     They  do  not  use  opium  the  temperature  being  healthy  during  the  hot 

nor  any  intoxicating  liquors,  except  palm  4vine ;  season,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  magnificent 

but  they  smoke  an  herb  slightly  narcotic,  and  It  was  visited  bv  lord  Amherst  in  1827. 

tobacco  eagerly,  when  they  can  get  it    Their  SIMMENTIIaL,  valley,  Switseriand,  cantos 

brass    pipes    are    so    large    and    strong,   that  Berne,  surrounded  b)r  lofty  mountuns,  and  tr»* 

they    are   occasionally    used    as    weapons    of  versed  by  the  small  river  Simme.    It  is  24  miles 

offence.  long,  and  is  divided  by  the  river  into  Upper  and 

SILKSWORTH,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bishop  Lower  Simmenthal,  the  latter  sometimes  called 

Wearmouth,  N.  div.  Easington  ward,  co.  palat.  Wimmis,  from  its  chief  town.    The  soil  is  pro 
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doctive  in  corn  and  pasturage;  and  the  chief  shells  and  other  marine  productions^  as  in  tho 

occupations  of  the  inhahitanta  are  rearing  cattle,  vicinity  of  Luckput.    At  Kutree,  the  landing- 

and  making  cheese  for  sale.  place  on  crossing  the  Lloonee  branch,  there  is 

SIMMERING,  vil.  Lower  Austria;  2  m.  8B.  neither   house   nor   inhabitants,   the    country 

of  Vienna.    Pop.  2500  with  its  par.    It  has  a  around  is  equally  without  trees,  and  the  road, 

lance  cannon  foundery.  in  the  raiuy  season >  impassable,  though  at  other 

SIMMERN,  tn.  Prnssia.  prov.  I^wer  Rhine;  times  firm  and  hard.    The  coiiDtry  around  Kur- 

23  m.  BSW.  of  Coblentz.    Pop.  1500.    Formerly  rachee,  at  the  south-western  extremity,  is  also  a 

the  chief  place  of  a  principality.   In  1689,  it  was  perfect  level :  and  after  dry  weather,  with  the 

almost  entirely  destroyed  oy  the  French,  but  was  exception  of  a  few  shrubs,  has  no  vegetation  ; 

repaired  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  but  in  48  hours  after  rain,  it  becomes  a  perfect 

SIMOGA,  tn.  Hmdoostan,  Mysore  raja's  terri-  grass-plat.     The   country    between   Kurrachee 

tories ;   122  m.  NW.  from  Seringapatam.    Lat.  and  Tatta   is  in  the  same  level,  and   in   like 

13. 56.  N.  Long.  75. 41.  B.  This  place  is  fortified,  manner  alternately  a  wilderness  or  desert.    On 

but  the  works  are  not  stroog,  although,  during  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Indus  the  country 

the  rains,  the  river  Tunga  washes  the  eastern  preserves  everywhere  pretty  nearly  the   same 

wall.    In  A.D.,  1790,  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  aspect,  being  at  Lah  a  dead  unproductive  flat, 

plains  near  Simoga,  between  Purseram  Bhow  sometimes  IntersperHed  with  scattered  and  stunted 

and  Mahomed  Resa.  commonly  called  the  Binky  shrubs.   Near  Hyderabad  it  becomes  more  hilly ; 

nabob,  or  burning  lord.    At  this  time  Simoga  and  from  Ruree  to  Dhurra  canals  are  dug,  for 

contained  6000  houses,  the  whole  of  which  were  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  from  the  branches  of 

destroyed  by  the  Maharattaa.  the  InduH.    The  extensive  cultivation  and  rich- 

SIMON'S,  St.,  island,  N.  America,  U.  S,  at  nessofthe  soil  are  here,  too,  remarkable ;  but 

tne  mouth  of  the  river  Alatamaha,  in  Georgia,  frotn  Laiqpoor  to  Bunna,  and  from  thence  to 

having  on  the  NNB.  Little  St.  Simon's  Island;  within  a  short  distance  of  Hyderabad, the  whole 

and  between  these  is  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  is  converted,  by  a  most  selfish  policy,  into  hunting 

river.    The  southern  end  of  the  island  m  near  forests  for  the  amf^ers,  or  noDles.    The  vegeta- 

the  vr.  mouth  of  the  Alatamaha.     It  formerly  tion  of  the  uncultivated  tracts  is  almost  entirely 

had  a  strong  battery  erected  here,  for  the  defence  confined  to  shrubs  of  the  lye,  or  tamarisk;  the 

of  Jekyl  Sound,  in  which  10  or  12  fort^-gun  ships  babool  (mimosa  Arabica),  taghuz,  a  tamarisk 

may  ride  in  safety.  This  island  is  about  45  miles  with  white  bark  and  leaves ;  the  doodhill  (eu- 

in  length,  and  from  2  to  4  in  breadth,  has  a  rich  phorbia  antiqnorum).  the  kurbo  aleander,  or 

and  fruitful  soil,  full  of  oak  and 'hickory  trees,  almond  flower;  the  shins  (hedysarum  alhagi); 

intermixed  with  meadows  and  old  Indian  fields,  and  tho  trees  which  cluster  round  a  brackish 

In  the  middle  of  the  island   is  the  town  of  water  are  the  peepul(ficusreligiosa),neem(melia 

Frederica.  The  bar  or  entrance  of  St.  Simon's  is  agadirachta),  and  the  guc,  or  Indian  tamarisk. 

BbW.,  19  leagues  from  Tybee  Inlet.  The  villages  of  Sinde  are,  for  the  most  part, 

SIMONSTONE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Whal-  collections  of  low  huts  composed  entirely  of  clay 
ley,  hund.  Blackburn,  co.  palat  of  Lancaster,  and  thatch;  while  even  the  moaques  with  which 
Acres,  900.  Real  prop.  £957.  Pop.  440.  Burn-  they  abound  are  mnerally  of  the  same  frail  ma- 
ley  f  P.  T.  21 1).  terials,  and  only  distinguishable  by  their  greater 

SIMON'S    WOOD,    tnshp.    England,    par.  elevation,  and  a  feeble  attempt  at  ornament. 

Walton-on-the-IIill,  liund.  West  Derby,  co.  pal.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  grass  hovels  in 

Lancaster.    Acres,  2810.     Real    prop.   £1575.  the  fields  which  they  cultivate.     Most  of  the 

Pop.  41 1.    Ormskirk  (P.  T.  219).  villages  have  no  Aame  except  that  of  their  actual 

SIMONYTORNYA,  or  Simonthurm,  tn.  sw.  owner;  and  it  is  not   unusual   for  the  whole 

of  Hungary,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kaproncza  population  of  a  place  to  remove  their  dwellingn 

and  Sio;  57  m.  saw.  of  Buda.    Pop.  2800.  to  another  station,  as  inclination  or  necessity 

SIMORRE,  tn.  fl.  of  France,  depart.  Gers,  prompts  them,  and  when  either  food  or  forage 

prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony ;  13  m.  8R.  of  Auch.  fails.     Tatta,  formerlj  the  capital  of  Sinde,  and 

rop.  1400.    There  are  some  lead  mines  in  the  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  Asia,  is  still  nearly  six 

neighbourhood.  miles  in  circumference,  exclusive  of  the  ruins, 

SIMSBURY,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Hartford  which  extend  a  long  way  on  both  sides.    The 

CO.,   Connecticut;   11   m.  NW.  from   Hartford.  Sindians  are  mostly  tall,  with  good  features,  and 

Pop.  2221.  well-formed  limbs.    Their  complexions  are  dark, 

SlMPRIN,  vil.and  ancient  chapelry,  Scotland,  but  the  beauty  of  the  women  is  proverbial.  The 

par.  Swinton,  sh.  Berwick.    Pop.  with  Swinton.  men  are  a  strong  and  healthy  race,  though  more 

Coldstream  (P.  T.  46).  fitted  for  fatigue  than  activity.     Rotundity   is 

SINCE  NY,  tn.  France,  depart.  Aisne,  prov.  the  mark  of   greatness,  and  considered  as  a 

Isle  de  France,  on  the  Oise,  near  Chauny.     It  beauty ;  prescriptions  for  increasing  bulk  are  in 

has  large  manufactures  of  stone-ware.  much  esteem.    Under  a  government  where  ex- 

SINCLAIRTON,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Dysart,  tortion,  ignorance,  and  tyranny  are,  perhaps,  un- 

sh.  Fife.    Pop.  with  par.    Dysart  (p.  T.  14).  equalled  in  the  world,  they  are  avaricious,  full 

SINDE,  principality,  llindoostan,  extending  of  deceit,  cruel,  ungrateful,  proud,  impatient, 

on  both  sides  of  tne  river  Indus,  called  by  the  knavish, mean,  fanatical,  and  superstitious.  Their 

Hindoos  Sindh.    See  vol.  iv.    The  accounts  of  active  diversions    are    shooting    and    clapping 

this  country  were  very  imperfect  till  the  publics-  with  their  swords.    They  are  good  marksmen 

tion  of  Dr.  Bumes's  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  the  with  their  matchlocks,  and  inimitably  dexterous 

Court  of  Sinde,  from  which  the  following  particu-  with  their  bows  and  a  blunt  heavy  arrow  which 

lars  are  extracted.    The  physical  characters  of  they  use  for  game,  which  they  dart  in  a  trans- 

.Sinde  are  by  no  means  uniform ;  some  parts  ap-  verse  instead  of  a  straight  direction,  so  that  the 

pear  to  have  been  but  lately  claimed  from  the  body,  and  not  the  point  of  the  arrow,  strikes  the 

oceaoy  and  exhibit  abundant  remains  of  decayed  object.    The  courtiers  and  soldiery  are  addicted 

2  B  2 
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to  the  ase  of  opiom  and  blumg (cannabis  sativa) ;  well  moonted';  and,  except  in  the  stables  of  tbe 
fCreat  quantities  of  asafoetida  are  also  used  by  ameers,  there  are  uo  One  horses  to  be  seen. 
them  as  food ;  the  ameers  are,  however,  much  The  ameers  also  keep  an  immense  namber  of 
less  sunk  in  sensuality  and  indulgence  than  most  do^  of  good  breed.  The  camels  of  Siode, 
Mahommcdan  princes.  The  ameers  and  their  which  are  so  famed  throughout  the  whole  of 
attendants  are  dressed  nearly  alike ;  the  angricas,  Asia,  are  reared  all  along  ^e  delta  of  the  India, 
or  tunics  of  fine  white  muslin  neatly  prepared  They  are  the  only  species  of  conveyance  osed 
and  plaited  so  as  to  resemble  dimity,  with  cum-  in  the  country ;  and  there  can  be  do  doubt  that 
merbunds  or  sashes  of  silk  and  gold,  wide  Turkish  their  superiority  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  saline 
trowsersof  silk  tied  at  the  ankle,  chiefly  dark  nature  of  their  food.  The  manufactuies  of  tlie 
blue,  and  cylindrical  caps  made  of  gold  brocade  country  have  been  very  extensive,  but  are  dviod- 
or  embroidered  velvet.  The  brilliant  collection  ling  away.  The  fanciful  taste  of  the  araeen 
of  jewels  and  armour  in  the  possession  of  the  and  courtiers  for  swords  and  jewellery  affords 
ameers  of  Sinde  is  calculated  to  excite  the  sur-  an  occupation  to  a  considerable  number  of  work- 
prise  of  a  stranger.  They  adorn  their  daggers,  men  at  Hyderabad ;  but  the  weayen  of  calico 
swords,  and  matchlocks  with  rubies,  diamonds,  and  loongees  are  no  longer  so  numerous  as  they 
pearls,  and  emeralds,  many  of  which  they  wea.  were  in  former  times.  The  principal  manafac- 
as  rings  and  clasps  in  different  parts  of  theii  tures-  of  Hyderabad  are  now  of  various  kinds 
dress.  Their  sword-blades  are  extremely  valua-  of  arms,  such  as  spears,  matchlocks,  swordi,aod 
ble,  and  worth  sometimes,  even  when  plain  and  embroidered  cloths.  There  must  be  considerable 
unornamented,  half  a  lac  of  rupees.  One  which  activity  on  the  Indus,  even  in  the  present  day, 
was  presented  to  Dr.  Burnes,  by  Kurim  Ali,  bore  for  Dr.  Rurnes  says,  that  above  Bonna,  where 
the  Mahommedan  date  1122  (a.d.  1708),  and  it  is  nearly  a  mile  broad,  it  was  studded  with 
was  valued  in  Sinde  at  2000  rupees.  boats,  filling  its  channel   from  bank  to  bask. 

In  their  religious  creed  the  oindians,  like  the  The  Sindian  soldiers,  or  military  retainers  of  tbe 

Beloches,  are  generally  Soonees.    The  family  of  ameers,  are  armed  with  swords,  daggers,  match- 

the  ameers  is  very  religious.    The  Tal poors  were  locks,  and  shields.     With  the  exception  of  a 

also  originally  Soonees,  but  their  connexion  with  small  corps  of  Beloches,  who  are  kept  to  garri- 

Persia  has  infected  the  court  with  the  doctrines  son  the  fortress  of  Hyderabad,  the  arm^  re- 

of  that  kingdom;  and,  in  general,  they  have  tainers  of  the  ameers  are  few  in  number  and 

become  Sheahs,  or  followers  of  Ali.    The  two  contemptible  in  appearance.    The  governmeBt, 

faiths,  it  is  said,  cannot  exist  in  concord,  though,  it  is  said,  could  assemble  about  40,000  men  io 

according  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the  difference  the  course  of  a  few  days,  by  some  means  resem- 

consists  more  in  matter  of  opinion  than  practice;  bling  the  red  cross  of  our  own  forefatfaen,  the; 

and  Pottinger  says,  that  it  would  be  more  dan-  being  at  other  times  employed  in  agriculture 

gerous  to  appear  in    Belochistan  as  a  Sheah  and  other  peaceful  •ccupations.    The  few  walled 

than  even  as  a  Christian.    The  Hindoos  suffer  towns  in  the  provinces  of  Sinde  are  contemptible, 

manv  indignities,  and  are  forced  to  wear  the  and   scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  fortresses. 

Mahommedan  dress,  and  to  wear  beards;  few  are  Omerhote,  the  repository  of  the  wealth  of  the 

allowed   the  privilege  of  riding  horses,  or  of  ameers,  is  within  a  few  miles  of  a  branch  of 

having  saddles;  and  circumcision  is  performed  the  Indus,  and  utterly  untenable.    The  fortiBca- 

upon  them  on   the  slightest  pretences.     The  tions  of  Kurachee,  the  principal  port,  are  mean 

system  of  jurisprudence  is  taken  from  the  Koran,  and  irregular. 

The   Hindoos    mostly  settle    their  differences        The  general  style  of  the  court  of  Sinde  excited 

among  themselves  by  punchaets,  or  arbitration,  the  admiration  of  the  travellers ;  and  Dr.  Burnes 

without  a  reference  to  ruling  authorities.    The  says,  there  was  an  air  of  dignity  and  good  breed- 

Beloches  seem  generally  to  take  the  law  into  ing  in  the  younger  princes  seldom  to  be  met  with 

their  own  hands,  and  to  act  on  the  simple  prin-  either  in  the  European  or  native  character.  The 

ciple  of  retaliation.    The  ameers  only  interfere  ameers  pay  visits  to  the  Shikargahs,  or  preserres 

when  the  disputes  assume  a  serious  character,  for  game,  once  or  twice  a  month ;  these  are  large 

or  extend  to  whole  tribes.  tracts  of  jungle  so  carefully  inclosed  as  to  pi^ 

The  commerce  of  Sinde  is  very  considerable,  vent  the  egress  of  all  quadrupeds ;  and  the  walla 

Besides  rice,  ghee,  ftc,  already  mentioned  (vol.  being  closed  up,  the  game  is  hunted  till  dire 

iv.),  the  exports,  or  home  produce,  are  saltpetre,  necessity  obliges  it  to  seek  for  water  in  a  well, 

salt,  bark  for  tanning,  alkali,  calico,  and  felts ;  and  from  which  the  ameers  shoot  the  animals  deli- 

from  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  to  the  north-  berately,  and  receive  the  acclamations  of  their 

ward   they  bring,  chiefly  for  exportation,  asa-  followers.     They  are   also  extremely  fond  of 

foetida,  saffron,  horses,  leather,  musk,  alum,  hawks;  and  all  the  grandees  in  Sinde,  when 

drugs  of  various  kinds.  Cashmere  shawls,  dried  they  appear  in  public,  are  attended  by  their 

fruits,  diamonds,  lapis  lazuli,  turquoises,  and  baxbans,  or  falconers,   with  hawks,  some  of 

other  precious  stones,  bdellium,  and  gums.   The  which  are  of  great  value.    The  internal  policy 

imports  from  India  are  iron,  tin,  steel,  lead,  of  the  princes  of  Sinde  is  directed  towards  the 

copper,  ivory,  tea,  sugar,  spices  of  all  descrip-  accumulation  of  wealth,  on  which  they  consider 

tions,  chints.  broad-cloth,  glass,  china-ware;  co-  the  grandeur  and  stability  of  their  dynasty  to 

coar>nuts,  indigo,  areca-nuts,  muslin,  gold  cloth,  depend.    1'he  enormous  imposts  and  taxation 

shields,  &c  &c.    From  Khorasan,  Persia,  and  resulting  from  this  system  have  the  effect  of 

Arabia,  the  Sindians  have,  for  home  consump-  paralysing  trade,  and  trampling  down  industry, 

tion,  swords,  silk,  carpets,  dates,   rose-water.  The  revenues  are  farmed  to  the  highest  bidders, 

conserve,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  kullyans.    Horses  who  only  enjoy  their  contracts  by  the  grace  of 

are  brought  in  great  numbers  annually  from  their  masters,  and  exert,  in  consequence,  to  the 

Caboul  and  Candahar  to  Cutch  and  Bombay,  utmost,  during  their  often  brief  administration, 

where  they  are  bought  by  agents  for  the  British  their  powers  of  exaction  and  oppression.    Ccr- 

government ;  but  the  Belocne  soldiers  are  not  tainly  there  is  no  country  adjoining  our  Cast 
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Indiaa  poaaenions  which  would  better  repay  the    contaiDing  large  fragments  and  crjfstals  of  quartz. 

fostering  care  of  a  mild  and  enlightened  mana^    The  whole  contiguous  ^roup  of  isles,  about  30 

ment  than  Sinde.     The  narrow  policy  of  its     in  number,  as  well  as  Singapoor,  are  apparently 

governors  does  more  to  annihilate  national  pros-    of  a  submarine  origin,  and  their  evulsion  pro- 

perity  than  the  whole  combination  of  physical     bably  of  no  very  distant  date.    Notwithstanding 

evils ;  and  it.  is,  therefore,  very  desirable  that    its  lowness,  marshiness,  intertropical  position, 

the  Indus,  by  means  of  an  improved  navigation,    and  consequent  high  temperature,  Singapoor  has 

should  once  more  become  the  seat  of  a  com-    hitherto  proved  exceedingly  healthy,  owing,  per- 

merce  and  industry  which  have  been  planted     haps,  to  its  maritime  position.     Being  so  near 

there  by  European  hands.    See  Indus.  the  equator  there  is»  of  course,  little  variety  of 

SINDELFINGEN,tn.8W.  of  Germany,  kingd.    seasons,  having  neitlier  summer  nor  winter: 

Wirtemberg ;  9  m.  8W.  of  Stutgard.    Pop.  300O.     Fahrenheit  ranges  from  Zl**  to  89° :  the  periodical 

It  was  once  the  seat  of  an  Augustinian  monastery,    Tains  are  brief,  indistinctly  marked,  and  extending 

the  funds  of  which  were  applied,  in  1477,  to  the    over  about  150  days  of  the  year.    When  taken 

establishment  of  the  university  of  Jubingen.     possession  of  hv  the  English  in  1820,  the  island 

The  environs  are  very  fertile.  nad  been  inhabited  for  eight  years  by  about  150 

SIN  DERBY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Pickhill,    Malays,  half  fishermen  and  half  pirates.     In 

wapentake  of  Ilallikeld,  co.  York,  N.  riding.     1832,  its  population  had  reached  20,917,  besides 

Acpes,  490.    Real  prop.  £802.    Pop.  93.   Thirsk    553  convicts,  and  military  and  their  followers 

(P.  T.  21 7).  600 ;  making  a  grand  total  of  22,000.    Society  is 

SINDE  SAGOR.    This  name  u  applied  by    divided,  as  at  the  presidencies,  into  four  distmct 

Abol  Fazel  to  distinguish  a  tract  in  Hindoostan     castes: — 1st.  The  civilians  of  the  Company  ;  2d. 

lying  between  the  Indus  and  Hydaspes,  prov.    The  military ;  3d.  First  class  merchants ;  4th. 

LalK»re,  but  it  properly  tefers  to  the  southern  por-    Second  class  merchants,  shopkeepers,  &c. ;  and, 

lion  ol  that  natural  division.     It  is  partly  pos-    as  in  all  small  communities,  they  are  exclusive 

aessed  by  the  Seiks,  and  partly  by  the  Afghans ;     in  their  coteries.    In  regard  to  religion,  there 

the   latter  portion  being  distinguished  by  the    are  an  American  missionary  and   two  Roman 

name  of  Leia,  within  the  limits  of  which  are    Catholics,  but  as  yet  no  house  of  worship.    A 

many  large  villages,  but  no  towns  of  note.  Romish  diapel  is  in  progress,  and  near  its  com- 

Sl  N  DOUSE,  fort  and  pergunnah,  Hindoostan,    pletion. 
dist.  Etaweh,  prov.  Agra ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by        The  leading  merchants,  agents,  shopkeepers, 
the  river  Jumna,  and  inhabited  by  a  singularly    and  auctioneers,  are  Englishmen.    There  are 
turbulent  race  of  people.    It  is  so  much  inter-    several  wealthy  Chinese  mercliants,  and    the 
aected  with  ravines  as  wholly  to  preclude  the    bulk  of  the  shopkeepers  and  most  valuable  part 
ase  of  cavalry  in  pursuing  offenders.     Being    of  the  citizens  are  Chinese.    About  5000  adult 
almost    surrounded    by   the    Maharatta   terri-    males  arrive  annually  from  China  by  the  junks ; 
tories  south  of  the  Chumbul>  criminals   have    about  1000  of  whom  remain  at  Singapoor,  the 
a    facility  of   escape    not   common    in   other    rest  dispersing  themselves  among  the  neighbour- 
tracts,  ing  Dutch,  English,  and    Malay  settlements. 
SINDWAH,  fortress  and  pass,  Hindoostan,    The  boatmen  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  Coro- 
prov.  Candeish,  ceded  by  Holcar  at  the  treaty    mandel  coast;  and  the  Malays  employ  themselves 
of  Mundessor,  along  with  an  extent  from  the    as  fishermen,  in  cutting  timber,  and  in  supplying 
l^lacis  of  2000  yards ;  75  m.  WbN.  from  Boorhan-    the  settlement  with  the  rude  produce  of  the 
poor.     Lat.  21.  34.  N.    Long.  75.  7.  B.    The    neighbourhood.    There  are  two  good  daily  mar- 
Sindwah  pass  was  formerly  the  principal  channel    kets,  open  at  all  hours,  and  well  supplied  with 
of  communication  between  Malwa,  Candeish,    vegetables,  fruits,  grain,  fish,  pork,  and  green 
and  the  Deccan,  until  it  was  closed  up  by  the    turtle ;  the  latter  the  cheapest  animal  food  that 
Bheel  and  Pindary  banditties.    In  1818,  Holcar's    can  be  procured.    Singapoor  is  chiefly  an  entre- 
govemment  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  have    p6t,  having  few  commodities  of  its  own  exporta- 
this  route  restored,  and    the  old  commercial    tion.    Besides  the  agaragar,  which  is  its  chief 
channels  resumed.  staple,  thei-e  are  about  10  sago  manufactories  at 
SINES,  seaport,  8W.  of  Portugal,  prov.  Alen-    Singapoor,  giving  employment  to  200  Chinese 
tejo ;  40  ro.  8.  of  Setubal.    Lat.  37. 57.  N.  Long,    manufacturers ;  the  quantity  of  pearl  sago  ex- 
&  44.  w.    Pop.  1400.    It  has  some  fisheries,    ported  from  the  island  during  1834  was  23,100 
and  is  noted  for  having  given  birth  to  the  cele-    peculs.    The  sago  is  not  grown  in  the  island, 
brated  navigator,  Vasco  de  Gama.  but  brought  in  its  rough  state  from  Borneo,  &c. 
SINFIN,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Barrow,  hund.    The  trade  of  this  island,  in  1831,  amounted  to— 
of  Appletree,  co.  Derby.    Pop.  with  Arlaston.    imports,  £1,780,994;  exports,  £1,565,157.    The 
Derbv  (p.  T.  126).  number  of  square-rigged  vessels  which  imported 
SINGAPOOR,  or  Sincapoor,  islandj  Eastern    into  and  exported  from  Singapoor,  during  the 
seas.    See  vol.  iv.    It  is  of  an  elliptical  form,    year  1834,  were :— imported  475,  with  a  tonnage 
about  from  25  to  27  miles  in  its  greatest  length,    of  137,298 :  exported,  474 ;  tonnage,  136,349. 
from   B.  to  w.;  and  15  miles  in  its  greatest    Gold  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  imports  of 
breadth,  from  N.  to  8. ;  and  containing  an  estt-    Singapoor.    The  principal  portion  is  from  Pa-  • 
mated  area  of  270  square  miles.    The  island  is,    hang,  on  the  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  it  ia 
on  the  N.,  separated  from  the  mainland  of  the    considered  superior  fo  the  metal  brought  from 
Malayan  peninsula  by  a  very  small  strait    On     other  places.    As  a  commercial  mart,  and  kej 
me  front,  and  distant  about  9  miles,  is  an  ex-    to  the  navigation  of  the  seas,  in  which  it  is 
tensive  chain  of  almost  desert  isles,  the  channel     situated,  this  settlement  is  of  incalculable  im- 
between  which  and  Singapoor  is  the  grand  route    porta^ce,  having  already  an  annual  commerce 
of  commerce  between  E.  and  W.  Asia.    The     amounting  to  upwards  of  £3,000,000  sterling. 
principal  rock  is  red  sandstone,  which  changes     It  has  two  periodical  journals  well  conducted  ; 
in  some  parts  to  a  breccia,  or  oonglomerate>    its  inhabitants  ace  imbued  with  a  manly  and 
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Independent  spirit,  and  it«  trade  is  as  yet  but 
in  Its  infancy. 

SIN  G APOOR,  the  principal  town  of  the  above 
island,  stands  on  the  8.  coast,  on  a  point  of  land 
near  the  W.  end  of  a  bay,  where  there  is  a  salt 
creek  or  river,  navigable  for  lighters  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  sea ;  on  the  R.  side  of  the  town  is 
a  deep  inlet  for  the  shelter  of  native  boats. 
The  town  consists  generally  of  stone  houses  of 
two  story  high,  but  in  the  suburbs,  called  Cam- 
pongirglam,  Cam  pong-Malacca,  and  Campong- 
China,  bamboo  huts  are  erected  on  posts,  most 
of  them  standing  in  the  stagnant  water.  On 
tlie  B.  side  of  the  harbour  enterpriiing  British 
merchants  are  erecting  substantial  and  orna- 
mental houses  fronting  the  sea,  presenting  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  wretched  tenements  of 
the  Malays.  The  ground  is  generally  raised 
three  feet,  and  the  mansions  have  a  superb 
entrance  by  an  ascent  of  granite  stairs,  then  an 
elegant  portico  supported  by  magnificent  Grecian 
columns  of  every  order  of  architecture :  the 
rooms  are  lofty,  with  Venetian  windows  down 
to  the  floor,  and  furnished  in  a  luxurious  man- 
ner; each  tenement  provided  with  its  baths, 
billiard-tables,  &c.,  while  the  grounds  are  taste- 
fully laid  out  with  shrubs  of  beautiful  foliage. 

SINGEN,  vil.  8W.  of  Germany,  grand  duchy 
Baden ;  1 7  m.  WNW.  of  Constance.    Pop.  1000. 

SINGHEA,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bahar,  on 
the  R.  side  of  the  Gunduck;  17  m.  N.  from  the 
city  of  Patna.  Lat.  25.  52.  N.  Long.  85.  15.  B. 
Near  to  this  place  is  the  site  of  an  ancient  city, 
where  a  remarkable  pillar  stands ;  and  two  days 
journey  further  np  the  Gunduck,  near  a  place 
called  Kesserah,  is  a  remarkable  ediflce,  which 
appears  to  have  been  originally  a  cylinder  placed 
on  the  frustrum  of  a  cone,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  seen  at  a  distance. 

SINGHUR,  strong  hill  fort,  Hindoostan,  prov. 
Aurungabad  ;  12  m.  8.  of  Poona,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Poorunder.  It  stands  on  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  which  terminates,  to  the  W.,  one 
of  the  ranges  of  hills  between  Poona  and  the 
Neera  river.  Its  altitude  is  very  great :  its 
greatest  extent  from  B.  to  w.  u  1000  yards,  and 
from  N.  to  s.  about  800  yards.  This  is  one  of 
the  cautionary  fortresses  surrendered  by  the 
peshwa  in  1817,  as  a  pledge  for  his  sincerity, 
and  subsequently  restored  to  him.  It  was  cap- 
tured in  1818  by  a  detachment  under  general 
Pritzler. 

SINGLEBOROUGH,  hamlet,  England,  par. 
Great  Horwood,  hund.  Cottesioe,  co.  Buckings 
ham.  Acres,  920.  Real  prop.  £924.  Pop.  110. 
Winslow  (p.  T.  49). 

SINGLESHOLT,  ham.  England,  par.  Eye, 
lib.  Peterborough,  co.  Northampton,  rop.  with 
par.     Peterborough  (P.  T.  81). 

SINGLETON,  Littcr,  tnshp.  England,  par. 
Kirkham,  hund.  Amoundemess,  co.  pal.  of  Lan- 
caster. Pop.  with  Great  Singleton.  Poulton 
(P.  T.  234). 

SINGROWLA,  division,  Hindoostan,  prov. 
Gundwana,  bounded  on  the  R.  by  the  British 
district  of  Ramghur  and  aemindary  of  Palamow. 
The  Singrowla  raja's  territories  commence  on 
the  NW.  at  a  narrow  deflle  in  the  Bickery  hills, 
called  Bulghaut.  A  few  small  villages  are 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  some  cultivation  is  seen  ;  but 
the  territory  in  general  is  very  desolate.  Iron 
is  found  in  abundance,,  the  price  being  from  one 


rupee  and  a  half  to  two  rupees  and  a  half  ps 
80  lbs.,  according  to  quality.  It  is  poaansed  fay 
various  petty  and  independent  native  cfaiefi,  the 
principal  of  whom  is  the  raja  of  Shawp6or.  The 
principal  quarry  of  corundum,  perhaps  tn  ladis, 
IS  within  the  territory  of  the  SinmwU  laja, 
about  8  miles  8.  from  Sahapoor.  The  qoaDtltf 
brought  from  thence  to  Mtrsapoor  is  ooasidef- 
able.  The  vicinity  of  the  quarry  is  inhabited  by 
the  rude  tribe  named  Kol,  to  whom  the  traders 
carry  a  little  salt,  cloth,  and  various  other  trifles, 
and,  in  return,  get  iron  and  oorandum. 

SIN  JAR,  range  of  lofty  mountains,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  Diarbekir,  on  which  stood  the  andeat 
fortress  of  Sangara.  They  are  occnpied  aad 
infested  by  a  tribe  called  Yeaedi,  the  mortal 
enemies  of  the  Turks,  and  who  have  never  beta 
completely  subdued  by  them.  They  abound  is 
pasturage,  and  yield  graiu  sufficient  for  the  use 
of  the  rude  inhabitants.  These  mountaina  oocar 
in  the  route  between  Mosul  and  Merdin. 

SINKEL,  tn.  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  Lat.  2.  15.  N.  Loag. 
98.  2.  R.  This  town  stands  on  the  w.  ooait, 
about  40  miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  natives 
carry  on  a  good  deal  of  trade  in  benjamin,  cam- 
phor, bees'-wax,  and  gold  dust,  which  arc  fre- 
quently adulterated.  Their  business  b  aok 
transacted  at  the  town,  but  at  a  small  woody 
island,  called  Sooth  Leaga.  They  have  the 
character  of  being  treacherous. 

SINN  ORE,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Gujera^ 
situated  on  the  steep  banks  of  the  Nerbudda, 
but  with  an  excellent  flight  of  steps  down  to  (^ 
water ;  26  m.  bnb.  from  Broach.  Lat.  21. 56.  N. 
Long.  73.  35.  B. 

SINOPE,  tn.  Asia  Minor,  included  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.    See  vol.  iv.     Its  port,  which  is  the  beit 
on  this  coast,  on  the  8.  side  of  the  town,  is  pro- 
tected from  the  N.  and  nb.  gales  by  the  isthmos 
and  promontory  of  Ads.    Ships  anchor  within 
one-tnird  of  a  mile  of  the  town,  in  from  13  to 
17  fathoms ;  or  nearer  to  it,  in  from  five  to  seven 
fathoms.    There  is  a  roadstead  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  isthmus,  but  it  is  open  and  exposed.  The 
exports  of  Sinope  are  inconsiderable,  the  prin- 
cipal being  timber,  salt,  cordage,  fish,  oil,  &c 
In  ancient  times  it  was  a  city  of  great  wealth, 
magnitude,  and  importance.    It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Diogenes  the  cynic;  and  Mithiidales 
made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions.    AfbtT  ifes 
conquest  by  the  Romans  under  LncoUos,  it  Jie- 
came  the  seat  of  a  oolong ;  and  continued  for  a 
lengthened  period  to  enjoy  a  good  deal  of  con- 
sideration.     Should  civiliiation   and  the  arts 
once  more  revive  in  the  ancient  Pontos,  and  the 
other  countries  to  the  8.  of  the  Black  Sea,  the 
excellence  of  its  port  could  not  fail  to  restore  ts 
Sinope  some  portion  of  its  former  grandesi. 
Even  now  a  considerable  intercourse  is  begioniog 
to  take  place  with  the  countries  A.  and  s.  of 
Sinope,  and  in  the  event  of  the  oommcns  with 
these  countries  becoming  of  any  oonskieraUs 
importance,  Sinope  would  be  an  advantageous 
entrepot  to  which  goods  might  be  brought,  aad 
whence  they  might  be  conveyed  in  proper  ves- 
sels, and  at  proper  times,  to  the  other  portk 

SINOPOLI,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Calabria  Ultra, 
8.  of  the  kingd.  of  Naples ;  5  m.  aw.  of  Oppido. 

SINPOOR,  tn.  Hindoostan,  div.  Chotee^faor, 
prov.  Gundwana,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maha- 
nuddj ;  20  m.  N.  of  Aring.  It  is  in  ruins,  aad 
is  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the      '—" 
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dyiiatty  of  Byram  Deo,  aud  the  ruios  of  iiuin&*  but  does  not  seem  populous.    It  is  dependeDl 

ro«i8  temples  and  other  buildings  scattered  over  on  Huahei^e. 

thb  part  of  the  country  indicate  a  former  state        SIRAF,  seaport,  Persia,  proY.  Lailstan,  in- 

of  prosperity.  habited  by  Arabians ;  30  m.  8W.  of  Lar. 

SIN  TON,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Ashkirk,  sh.  of        SIRDANG,  riv.  on  the  B.  coast  of  the  island 

Selkirk.    P^.  with  par.     Hawick  (p.  T.  47).  of  Sumatra,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  many 

SINU,  river.  S.  America,  prov.  Carthagena,  villages,  containing  altogether  a  population  of 

repub.  Colombia,  which  runs  N.,  and  enters  the  about  3000  Malays  and  8000  Battas.    The  ar- 

Carribean  sea,  in  Lat.  9.  29.  N.    There  is  a  tides'  of  trade  here  are  nearly  the  same  as  at 

settlement  of  the  same  name  on  its  shores.  Delli  and  Buluchina,  pepper  being  the  principal 

SIN  WELL,  tithing,  England,  par.  Wotton-  eiport;  opium  and  cotton  goods  the  most  con- 

voder-Edge,   upper  div.   hund.  Berkeley,   co.  siderable  imports.    Quail-fishing  is  a  favourite 

Gloucester.    Pop.  with  par.    Gkiocester  (P.  T.  amusement. 

104).  SIRDHAR,  town,  Hindoostan,  Gujerat  pe- 

81NZHE1M,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  grand  duchy  ninsula,  situated  near  its  centre.     Lat.  22. 3.  N. 

Baden ;  14  m.  asB.  of  Heidelberg.    Pop.  2200.  Long.  71.  5.  B.    This  was  formerly  a  place  of 

— Smxkeim,  vil.  grand  duchy  Baden;  7  m.  s.  of  consequence,  and  controlled  700  villages;  but 

Rastadt.    Pop.  1200.  the  possessions  of  the  family  have  gradually 

SINZIG,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Lower  Rhine^  near  diminished,  and  Raujcote  has  become  the  seat 

the  Rhine ;  14  m.  88B.  of  Bonn.    Pop.  800.  of  government. 

SI  PR  A  RIVER,  riv.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Malwa,        SIRE,  mountainous  prov.  or  dist.  Abyssinia, 
which  has  its  source  three  itiiles  W.  of  the  small  prov.  Tigre,  reaching  from  Axum  to  theTacazxe. 
town  of  Tillore,  and,  after  a  winding  northerly  Lat.  14.  4.  N.  Long.  38.  0.  B.    It  is  famous  for  a 
course,  passes  to  the  w.bf  Oojein,  and  ultimately  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  cloths,  which  pass 
Joins  the  Chumbul,  12  miles  vr.  of  Gungrar.  as  money  in  all  the  province  of  Tigre.    The 
During  the  rains  it  swells  to  a  great  height,  and  capital,  which  is  also  called  Sire,  is  built  in  the 
frequently  devastates  the  adjacent  villages ;  but,  form  of  a  half  moon,  on  the  brink  of  a  very 
on  account  of  its  rapidity,  is  not  navigable  at  steep  narrow  valley.    It  is  larger  than  Aium. 
any  season  of  the  year.    It  forms  the  line  of  All  the  houses  are  of  clay,  and  thatched :  the 
demarcation  between  Dewass  and  the  posses-  roofs  are  conical,  according  to  the  general  cus* 
sions  of  Holcar.  torn  of  Abyssinia.    The  surrounding  country  is 
SIR  CHARLES  HARDVS  ISLAND,  island,  rich  and  beautiful,  but  suffers  under  a  pesti- 
S.  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by  Captain  Carteret  lential  fever  of  the  very  worst  kind, 
in  1767.     Lat.  4.  38.  s.    Long.  154.  6.  b.    It  is        SIRHIND,  to.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Delhi,  for- 
of  considerable'  extent,  and  appears  to  be  flat,  merly  the  capital  of  a  territorial  subdivision,  of 
green,  and  pleasant.  which  a  laxge  proportion  is  now  comprehended 
SIR  CHARLES  HARDY'S  ISLANDS,  clos-  in  the  district  of  Saharunpoor,  and  the  rest  pos- 
ter of  islands,  S.  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by  sessed  by  the  Seiks.    It  has  long  been  a  scene 
Captain  Cook  in  1770.    Lat.  11.  55.  8.    Long,  of  desolation,  never  having  recovered  from  the 
117. 0.  w.  dreadful  ravages  of  the  Seik  Bairaggie  Banda^ 
SIR  HENRY  MARTIN'S  ISLAND,  island,  about  a.  d.  1707,  who  is  stated  to  have  then  not 
Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by  lieutenant  Hergest,  only  destroyed  the  mosques,  but  to  have  levelled 
oummander  of  the  Dsdalus  store-ship,  in  1792  ;  its  palaces  and  public  buildings  with  the  ground, 
about  16  m.  in  circuit.    Lat.  80.  51.  8.    Long.  In  1809  it  belonged  to  a  Seik  chieftain  named 
2,20.  19.  B.    It  is  the  most  considerable  and  Binrh  Singh. 

most  fertile  of  the  whole  group  to  which  it       SIRIUS,  island,  S.  Pacific  ocean,  discovered 

belongs.    The  8B.  cape,  which  he  named  Point  and  so  called  by  lieutenant  Ball,  in  1790.    It 

Martin,  forms,  with  the  coast  to  the  w.  of  it,  is  about  18  m.  in  circumference.    Lat.  10. 52.  6. 

a  deep  bay,  well-sheltered,  and,  bordered  by  Long.  162.  30.  B. 

sandy  beaches.  Two  leagues  further  westward  SIRMORE,  principality,  Northern  Hindoos- 
is  a  fine  harbour,  with  a  sandy  bottom,  shoaling  tan,  between  the  Sutuleje  and  Jumna  rivers, 
from  24  to  7  fathoms,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  On  the  N.  it  is  separated  from  Bussaher  by  the 
of  the  shore.  A  stream  of  eioellent  water  runs  river  Paber;  on  the  writ  is  bounded  by  Hin- 
into  it,  and  it  is  well  sheltered  from  all  winds,  door  aud  the  Barrah  Tuckrah ;  on  the  s.  by  the 
A  beautiful  plain  extends  for  a  mile  aud  a  half  Seik  possessions  in  Delhi  prov.;  and  on  the  s. 
from  the  beach.  The  country  is  populous  and  by  Gurwal  and  the  river  Jumna.  This  prin- 
well-caltivated.  The  people  appeared  to  be  cipalityhas,  for  many  years,  been  governed  by- 
lighter  than  those  of  Ohittahoo,  and  varied  con-  a  race  of  Rajpoot  princes, 
siderably  from  them  in  other  respects.  More  Si RN AD U,  large  and  populous  village,  Hi n- 
than  1500  were  assembled  on  the  shores  of  this  doostan,  div.  Sirgoojah,  prov.  Gupdwana,  at  the 
harbour,  which  was  named  Port  Anna  Maria,  bottom  of  a  ghaut  or  pass.  This  is  the  residence 
They  received  some  people  who  landed  from  of  the  principal  jaghiredar,  who  holds  part  of 
the  Dsdalus  very  hospitably,  and  sent  off  all  his  estate  on  the  tenure  of  keeping  the  pass  in 
kinds  of  provisions  to  the  ship. '  The  western  a  defensibje  state. 

Bide  of  the  island  was  less  populous.  SIRNING,  tn.   Upper  Austria ;  4  m.  w.  of 

SIR  ROGER  CURTIS  ISLES,  island.  Pa-  Steyer.    Hardware  and  much  cotton  are  made 

ciiic  ocean,  with  two  smaller  ones  near  it,  situ-  here  and  in  the  surrounding  district, 
ated  to  the  N.  of  Tahiti ;  22  m.  8B.  of  Wilson's        SIRRENAGUR, tn.  Hindoostan,  dist.  Gurrah» 

Ptomoatory.    It  is  the  first  island  to  the  west-  prov.  Guodwana;  130  m.  NbB.  from  Nagpoor. 

vard  of  Emieo,  and  abovt  48  m.  88B.of  Hua-  Lat.  22.  57.  N.    Long.  79.  55.  B.    In   1818,  a 

baio^    Itstretches  from  B.  tow. about 6  miles,  party  of  the  Nagpoor  raja's  troops  were  de- 

with  a  double  peaked  mountain  in  the  centre,  feated  here. 
H  is  in  general  fertile,  abounding  in  coooa-nuts,        SIRSAH,  to.   Hindoostan,  Bhatty  couqtry. 
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prov.  Ajmeer;  30  m.  w.  of  Futtehabad.     Here  Fedamore,  bar.  Small  Countf,  co.  Linencir 

18  a  frhorry,  or  mud  fort,  much  out  of  repair.  prov.  Mungter.  Pop.  with  par.   Bruff  (P.T.  133). 

SISAU'  port,  N.  America,  state  f  ucatan.  re-  SIX-MILE-CROSS,  vil.   Ireland,  bar.  Tei^ 

{>ub.  Mexico.    Lat.  21. 10.  n.    Long.  89.  59.  w.  monmaguirk,    bar.  Omagh,   co.  Tyrone,  prar. 

t  has  a  castle  and  a  small  harbour,  with  an  Ulster.    Pop.  with  par.     Omagfa  (P.  T.  116). 

immense  sand-bank  opposite  its  entrance.  One  annual  fair. 

SISSACH,  tn.  Switserland,  cantim  Bale,  on  SIZEWELL,  ham.  England,  pir.  LetshMi, 

the  river  Er^lz ;  13  m.  SB.  of  Bale.  Pop.  1600.  hund.  Blythiog.  co.  Suffolk.     Pop.  witfa  psi, 

It  has  a  seminary  for  training  schoolmasters  on  Aldborough  (P.  T.  94). 

Pi»taloKsi*s  plan.  SIZUN,  tn.  NW.  of  France,  depart.  Finisteffp, 

SISSECK,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Croatia;  5  m.  prov.  Brittany ;  6  m.  8B.  of  Landeroeao.    Pop. 

NB.  of  Petrinia:  near  the  influx  of  the  river  2900. 

Kulpa  into  the  Save,  forti^ed  with  a  wall  and  SKAGEN,  or  SciOBN,  to.  Denmark,  island  o( 

ditch.                 .  Jutland,  bishopric  Aalborg.  on   tlie  Catte^; 

SISSINGHURST,  ham.  England,  par.  aad  18  m.  N.  of  Fladstrand.    Lat.  57.46.  N.    Losi. 

hund.  Cranbrook,  lathe  Scray,  co.  Kent.    Pop.  10.  33.  b.    Pop.  900.    It  has  a  harbour  isd 

with  par.    Cranbrook  (P.  T.  48).  some  fisheries. 

SISSONE,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  depart.  Aisne,  SKAGEN,  cape,  Denmark,  on  the  N.  coast  «f 

prov.  Islede  France, on  the  Souche ;  10  m.  B.  of  N.  Jutland.     Lat.  57. 46.  N.    Long.  10.  31.  l 

Laon.    Pop.  1100.  From  this  cape  the  extensive  sand-bank  called 

SITLAHA,  town,  Hindoostan,  div.  Rewah,  Skagen-rack,  the  reef  or  bank  of  Skageo,  et- 

Erov.  Allahabad,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Tonse,  tends  to  a  great  dl«tanoe  into  the  sea.  To 
elow  the  ghauts ;  about  57  m.  sbW.  from  the  enable  ships  to  avoid  it.  a  ligfathoose,  64  feet 
city  of  Allahabad.  Opposite  Sitlaha  there  is  a  high,  was  erected  in  1751.  The  bank  is  Ire- 
small  castle  rudely  built  of  stone.  quented  as  a  fishing-station. 

SITTARD,  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  Limburg,  on  SKALHOLT,  or  Rbinkinrik,  tn.  Iceland,  ob 

riv.  Gheete;  12  m.  NNB.  of  Maestricht.    Pop.  the  riv.  Huikaa.    Lat.  64.  0.  if.    I^ng.  16.0.W. 

3300.  Formerly  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  tbe 

SITTIVACCA,  tn.  island   Ceylon,  formerly  southern  part  of  the  island.   It  has  a  cathedral, 

noted  for  being  the  chief  scene  of  intercourse,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  the  famous  hot- 

friendlv  or  hostile,  between  the  Candians  and  springs  called  Geysers. 

their  European  neighbours ;  23  m.  b.  from  Co-  SKALITZ,  Gross,  tn.  Austrian  empire,  nb. 

lumbo.    Lat.  6.57.  N.    Long.  80.  7.  b.    There  of  kiogd.  Bohemia;  12  m.  MNS.  of  Kooigia- 

is  here  a  ferry  over  a  considerable  river  of  the  grata.     Pop.  800. 

same  name  with  the  town.  Sittivacca  was  once  a  SKANDERBORG,  tn.  Denmark,  island  Jol- 

loyal  residence,  and  among  the  juneles  are  the  land ;  14  m.  88\v.  of  Aarhuus.    Pop.  500. 

ruins  of  an  old  fort  and  some  other  buildings.  SKANOR,  seaport-tn.  6Vr.  of  Sweden,  gov. 

SIVAS,  city,  Asiatic  Turkey.      See  vol.   iv.  Scania;  20  m.  88B.  of  Land.     Lat.  55.  24  X. 

Mr.  Brant,  late  British  consul  at  Erxerum,  who  Long.  12.  50.  B. 

visited  it  so  lately  as  the  year  1835,  thus  de-  SKARA,  or  Scarjl,  tn.  8.  of  Sweden,  prov. 
scribes  this  place.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain,  West  Gothland,  near  lake  Wener;  77  m.  NB.of 
about  6  miles  in  breadth  by  20  miles  in  length,  Gottenbuig.  Lat.  58. 24.  N.  Long.  15.  30.  R. 
remarkable  for  producing  good  crops  of  grain  of  It  was,  in  former  ages,  the  residence  of  the 
a  very  superior  quality.  The  plain  is  watered  kings  of  West  Gothland :  at  present  it  oontaiiM 
by  the  Kizil  Irmak,  which,  though, not  remote  hardly  1000  inhabitants,  having  been,  in  1719, 
from  its  sources,  is  here  a  considerable  stream,  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  still,  however, 
and  within  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  has  two  the  see  of  a  buhop,  has  a  college,  with  a  bo- 
broad  stone  bridges  over  it.  Timber  for  building  tanical  g^den,  an  hospital,  a  medical  bcInnA, 
and  fuel  is  brought  down  by  it  from  the  forests  and  a  large  cathedral,  said  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  mountains,  in  which  the  river  rises.  The  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Cbruitianity  into 
climate  is  severe,  though  remarkably  healthy.  Sweden.  The  old  palace,  which  stood  near  tbe 
The  town  covers  a  large  area,  but  within  it  are  town,  was,  in  1611,  destroyed  by  the  Daaet, 
many  ruins.  It  contains  about  5000  Turkish  together  with  the  whole  town.  Skara  givn 
and  1200  Armenian  families.  Many  of  the  old  name  to  the  adjacent  government  or  provinoek 
mosques  and  khans  prove  the  town  to  have  been  SKEEBY,  tashp.  England,  par.  Easby.  va- 
once  under  Persian  dominion.  The  position  is  pentake  Giiling  West,  co.  York.  North  ridioj;:. 
a  very  excellent  one  for  an  important  com*  Acres,  770.  Real  prop.  £1504.  Pop.  183.  RigIh 
mercial  city.     The  access  to  it  from  the  Black  mond  (P.  T.  233). 

sea  is  easy,  and  has  been  facilitated  by  the  mi-  SKEEN,  or  Skikk,  tn.  8.  of  Norway,  bpb.  of 

litary  road  made  by  Reshid  Mohammed  PUh4.  Christiana ;  38  m.  68  W.  of  Christiana :  situated 

It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  district  abound-  on  a  river  which  bears  its  name.     Pop.  1800. 

ing  in  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  and  of  a  It  has  productive  mines  of  iron  and  copper, 

country  which  would  require  extensive  supplies*  SKEIIAY,  island,  Scotland,  par.  Harris,  sh. 

The  bii&rs  are  extensive  and  the  khans  ni»-  Inveruessi  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  souimI 

merous,  both  being  well  supplied  with  goods.  of  Uist. 

SIVRY,  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainault;  16  m.  SKELDEN,  or    SKSi.DiNa,  ham.  England, 

8SW.  of  Charleroi.    Pop.  2200.  par.  and  lib.  Rippon,  co.  York,  W.  riding.    Pop. 

SIX  FOURS,  tn.  8B.  of  France,  depart  Yar,  with  par.    Rippon  (P.  T.  212). 

prov.   Provence;   9  m.   8W.  of  Toulon.    Pop.  SKELLOwE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Owston, 

2500.     Lat.  43.  6.  N.     Long.   5.  50.  B.     It  is  upper  div.  wapentake  Osgoldcross,  co.  Yoik. 

built  on  a  hill,  and  has,  at  some  distance,  a  W.  riding.  Acres,  990.   Real  prop.  £1143,  Pi*i^ 

harbour  called  St.  Senary.  181.     Doncaster  (P.  T.  162). 

S1X.MILE.BR1I>GE,'  vil.  Ireland,   par.  of  SKELSMERGll,  tn^hp.    England,  par.  ^ 
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Kirkbj-in-KeDdal,  Kendal  ward,  oo.  WefttmoTf»-  N.  riding.    Acres,  250.     Real  prop.  £133.    Pop. 

bad.     Real  prop.  £4609.    Pop.  263.    Kendal  63.    GttMboroagh  (p.  T.  245> 

(P.T.  262).  SKfPLAM,  tnshp.   Eneland,  par.  Klrkdale, 

SKELTON,  tnsbp-  England,  par. -How Jen,  wapentake  Ryedale,  co.  York,  N.  riding.    Real 

wapentake  Howdenshire,  CO.  York,  East  riding,  prop.  £1426.    Pop.  124.    Helmsley  (P.  T.  222). 

Acres,  1560.  Real  prop.  £2677.   Pop.  228.  How-  SK I  PTON-t I  PON-SWALE,  tnsbp.  England, 

den  (p.  T.  180).  par.  Topcliffe,  wapentake  Birdforth,  oo.  York, 

SKELWITH,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Hawks-  N.  riding.   Acres,  820.   Real  prop.  £1 1>J4.  Pop. 

bead,  liuud.  Lonsdale,  N.  of  the  sands,  co.  palat.  114.    Thirsk  (P.  T.  217). 

faneaster.    Pop.  (with  Monk  Coniston)  397.  SKIRBECK  QUARTER,  hamlet,  England, 

Hawksbead  (P.  T.  267).  par.  Skirbeck,  partly  in  wapentake  of  Kirton, 

SKENEATELES,  village,  N.  America,  U.  $.,  and  partly  that  of  Skirbeck,  parts  Holland,  co. 

Onondaga  CO.,  New  York;  7  m.  B.  from  Aabqrn.  Lincoln.    Acres,  930.    Real  prop.  £2355.   Pop. 

It  is  most  delightfully  situated  aronnd  tbew.  323.    Boston  (p.  T.  116). 

end  of  Skeneateles  Lake,  and  is  a  large,  hand-  SKIRLAUGH,  North,  tnslip.  England,  par. 

some,  and  flourishing  village.— S4rfitfa/«/f«,  lake,  Swaine^  N.  div.  wapentake  Ho'lderness,  co.  York, 

Onondaga  CO.,  New  York ;  15  m.  long,  and  from  E.  riding.   Acres,  510.    Real  prop.  £2503.    Pop. 

half  a  mile  to  l^m.  broad.    Skeneateles  Creek  (with  Rawton)  210.    Beverley  (F.  T.  183).    Here 

ikHrs  from  the  N.  end  of  Seneca  River  about  is  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel. 

10  miles,  and  affords  many  fine  mill  seats.  SKIRLINGTON,  tnnhp.   England,  par.  At- 

SK  EN  INGE,  tn.  Sweden,  prov.  East  Goth-  wick,  N.  div.  wapentake  Holderness,  co.  York, 

land,  on  the  river  Skena  ;  20  m.  WbS.  of  Soder-  E.  riding.    Acres,  2 1 00.    Pop.  (with  Atwick  and 

koping.     Pop.  900.     Here  is  held  one  of  the  Ar ram)  285.    Great  Driffield  QP.  T.  196). 

grCTtest  annual  fairs  in  Sweden.  SKLENO,  or  Glaskrhay,  vil.  N.  of  H  ungary ; 

SKERRIES    ISLANDS,  group  of  islands,  90  m.  nr.  of  Presburg.     Here  are  some  very  hot 

Ireland,  par.  Ballywillan,  bar.  Dunluce,  lower  mineral  springs,  and,  near  them,  a  cavern,  also 

half,  CO.  Antrim,  prov.  Ulster.     Lat.  55.  15.  N.  ofextraordinary  beat,  without  the  slightest  damp. 

Long.  7.  0.  W.  SKOKAM  ISLE,  island.  Great  Britain,  par. 

SKETCH  LEY,  ham.   England,  par.  Aston  Dale,  bund.  Rhds,  co.  Pembroke,  Sooth  Wales. 

Flamville,    hund.  Spsrkenboe,    co.    Leicester.  Pop.  with  Dale.    Haverfordwest  (p.  T.  251). 

Acres,3170.   Pop.  (with  Burbage)  1618.  Hinck-  SKOMAR  ISLE,  island.  Great  Britain,  par. 

ley  (P.  T.  99).  •  Marines,  hund.  Rhds,  co.  Pembroke,  S.  Wales. 

SKETRAW,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Fetteresso,  Pop.  with  par.     Haverfordwest  (P.  T.  251). 

sh.  Kincardine.    Pop.  with  par.     Stonehaven  SKOTSCHAU,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Moravia,  on 

(P.T.  107).  the  Vistula;  50  miles  W8W.  of  Cracow.    Pop. 

SKEWSBY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Dalby,  wa-  1500. 

peotake  Bnlmer,  co.  York,  North  riding.    Pop.  SKRINE,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Panbride.  sh. 

vith  par.     Eaaingwold  (P.  T.  213).  Forfar.    Pop.  with  par.    Muir  Drum  (P.T.  51). 

SKIATHI,  island,  Grecian  archipelaeo,  op-  SKUTSCH,  town,  Austria,  kingd.  Bohemia ; 

posite  the  mainland  of  Magnesia,  near  the  en-  70  m.  Bbs.  of  Prague.    Pop.  2500.    They  aro 

trance  of  the  gulf  of  Volo.    Its  form  is  tri-  emploved  in  weaving  linen, 

aogolar,  its  circumference  about  30  miles,  with  SKYEHOUSE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Fish- 

a  healthy   climate.     The  higher  grounds  are  lake,  8.  div.  wapentake  StrafTorth  and  Tickhill, 

covered  with  wood,  the  lowec  with  vines  and  co.  York,  W.  riding.    Acres,  3220.     Real  prop, 

olives;  but  cultivation  in  every  shape  is  much  £4888.    Pop.  617.    Thorne(P.  T.  166). 

aegletled,  and  the  chief  support  of  the  inhabit-  SKYRO,  Skybos,  or  Schxiri,  island,  Grecian 

ants  is  derived  from  their  flocks  of  goats.    In  archijpelago,  B.  of  Negroponte.  Pop.  2000.    F^at. 

the  s.  of  the  kland  is  a  good  harbour  called  38.  52.  N.    Long.  24.  33.  B.    It  is  about  60  m. 

Oraio  Castro,  Hear  which^  on  a  peninsula,  stood  in  circumference,  and  is  extremely  rugged,  being 

the  andeot  towm  covered  with  steep  and  naked  rocks :  these  are, 

SKIATHI,  chief  place  of  the  foregoing  island,  however,  separated  by  some  fruitful  spots,  pro- 

situated  at  the  northern  estremity  of  the  island,  docing  wheat,  barley,  and  wine,  afi'ording  pasture 

0Q«  steep  and  elevated  rock,  accessible  only  by  to  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep.     Agriculture  is 

means  of  a  wooden  bridge.    Pop.  1000.    They  much  neglected;  and  the  Greeks  who  inhabit 

were  obliged  to  take  this  formidable  position  to  the  island  live  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty, 

ocape  the  attacks  of  pirates.  In  a  village  of  the  same  name  resides  a  Greek 

SKIBA,  Ashing  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Kilchoman,  bishop. 

Uleof  Ulay.  sh.  Argyll.    Pop.  with  par.  SLADE,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Hook,  bar.  Shel- 

SKIBDEN,  hamlet,  England,  par.  Skipton,  burne,  co.  Wexford,  prov.  Leinster.    Pop.  with 

K<  div.  wapentake  Staincliffe  and  Ewcross,  co.  par.     Feathard  (P.  T.  lOd). 

York,  W.  riding.   Pop.  with  par.    Skipton  (P.  T.  SLAGELSE,  tn.  Denmark,  island  Zealand ; 

216).                                        .  50  m.  wsw.  of  Copenhagen.    Pop.  1800.    Lat. 

^ELSKIOR,  or  Skislviskor,  tn.  Denmark,  55.  27.  N.    Long.  11.  22.  B. 

idand  Zealand,  on  the  Great  Belt;   62  miles  SLANEY  RlVER^  important  river,  Ireland, 

Wfiw.  of  Copenhagen.    Lat.  55.  17.  N.    Long.  co.  Wexford,  prov.  Leinster.     It  rises  in   the 

11.20.  B.  mountains  of  Wicklow,  passes  them  into  Car- 

SKIERNIEWICE,  tn.  Po)and,  on  the  Je-  low,  and,  flnally,  into  Wexford  county.    In  its 

iowka;  35  m.  WBW.  of  Warsaw.    Pop.  1500.  progress   it  flows  by  the  towns  of  Stratford, 

SKINNEHT,  ancient  par.  Scotland,   united  Baltinglass,  Newtown  Barry,  Enniscorthy,  and 

*ith  that  of  Halkirk,  sh.  Caithness.    Pop.  with  Wexford,  in  the  havep  of  which  place  it  falls 

Halkirk.  into  the  sea.    It  is  navigable,   from   Wexford 

SKINNINGROVE.  tnsihp.  England,  par.  of  Haven  up  to  Ennisrorthv,  24  miles. 

Brotton,  b.  div.  lib.  of  Ungbaorgh,  co.  York,  SLAUGHTER  RIVER,  riv.  North  America, 
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O.  S.,  runs  into  the  Mifioori  121   m.  below 
the  Great  Falls. 

SLAVE  LAKE,  Grkat,  lake,  British  North 
America.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the  northern 
lakes,  and  is  only  surpassed  in  America  by 
Lakes  Superior  and  Huron.  Its  northern  shore 
is  skirted  by  weli-wooded  hills,  rising  gently 
from  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  above  which 
some  rocky  p^tks  appear.  Fort  Resolution  has 
been  erected  on  the  southern,  and  Fort  Pro- 
vidence on  a  deep  bay  of  its  northern,  shore. 
The  Unigjah  or  Peace  River,  having  received 
the  Athabasca  soon  after  it  issues  from  the  lake 
of  that  name,  flows  into  Slave  Lake ;  thence  it 
emerges  under  the  name  of  Mackensie  River, 
and  pursues  a  broad  and  majestic  course  to  the 
Arctic  ocean,  which  it  reaches  in  about  Lat. 
69.  0.  N.  The  copper,  tlie  hare,  and  the  doe^ 
ribbed  Indians  ere  the  tribes  by  whom  this 
quarter  is  frequented :  on  the  whole,  they  much 
resemble  the  Chepewyans,  but  are  of  a  more 
amiable  and  friendly  disposition.  Their  hu- 
manity and  faitliful  attachment  were  eiperienoed 
by  the  recent  travellers  on  occasions  or  extreme 
distress. 

SLAVENSK,  tn.  8.  of  European  Russia,  gov, 
Slobodsk- Ukraine;  98  miles  BNB.  of  Ekateri- 
noslav.  In. the  neighbourhood  are  salt-lakes 
and  springs. 

SLAWKOW,  tn.  sw.  of  Poland;  26  miles 
WNW.  of  Cracow.    Pop.  1600. 

SLEAGILL.  tnsbp.  England,  par.  Morland, 
West  ward,  co.  Weittmoreland.  Real  prop. 
£1247.     Pop.  184.    Orton  (p.  T.  276). 

SLEEKBURN,  East,  tnshp.  England,  par. 
Bedlington,  B.  div.  Chester  ward,  co.  palat.  of 
Durham.    Pop.  with  par.    Morpeth  (p.  T.  288). 

SLEEKBURN,  WesT,  tishp.  England,  par. 
Bedlington,  B.  div.  Chester  ward,  co.  palat.  of 
Durham.     Pop.  with  par.    Morpeth  (P.  T.  288). 

SLEEPE,  h.  m.  England,  par.  St  Peter  the 
Apostle,  hund.  Cashio,  co.  Hertford.  Acres, 
3580.    Pop.  772.    St  Alban's  (P.  T.  20). 

SLENINGFORD,  or  LaNiNovoRo,  township, 
England,  par.  and  lib.  Ripix>n,  co.  York,  West 
riding.  Pop.  (with  North  Stainley)  407.  Rippon 
(P.  T.  212). 

SLEYDINGHE,  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  East 
Flanders.     Pop.  5200. 

SLIEDRECHT,  town,  Holland,  prov.  South 
Holland.    Pop.  2400. 

SLINDON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ecdeshall, 
N.  div.  hund.  Pirehill,  co.  Stafford.  Acres,  500. 
Pop.  135.     Eccleshall  (P.  T.  148). 

SLING  LEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Seaham, 
N.  div.  Easington  ward,  co.  palat  Durham. 
Pop.  with  Leaton.    Sunderland  (p.t*  268). 

SLOOTEN,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Friesland,  on 
a  lake  of  the  sante  name,  near  the  Zuyder  Zee ; 
10  m.  B.  of  Staveren.     Pop.  1200. 

SLOWAKS,  or  Slawbnsi,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal races  of  Sclavonian  descent  in  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the 
Bohemians  ancl  Moravians,  who;-  in  the  middle 
a^es,  extended  their  settlements  ovei  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country.  They  are,  in  general, 
an  uneducated  and  ignorant  race,  exhibiting,  on 
their  great  festivals,  a  curious  assemblage  of 
grotesciue  ornaments. 

SLUCK,  to.  European  Russia,  tov.  Minsk, 
in  Lithuania,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  duchy ; 
.S2  m.  8.  of  Minsk.  Lat  .^2.  20.  n.  Long.  27. 
50.  B.    The  dwelling-houses  are  built  of  wood. 


but  the  churches  and  oonveots  are  of  stoaa.  It 
has  three  castles,  and  a  centra]  acfaoot  in  wUdi 
are  taught  the  natural  and  mathfiiricil  so- 
enoesj  Ciitin,  and  German.  The  Calvinisli  have 
here  also  a  high  school. 

SLUPZE,  tn.  Pruaaian  Poland ;  41  n.  Mk^d 
Posen.    Pop.  1100. 

SLUSZEWO,  ta.  Poland ;  10  m.  a.  of  Tkon. 
Pop.  1050. 

8MALCALDEN,  Lmts,  tn.  GerasBj,  is 
Henneberg ;  4  m.  W.  from  SmalcaMea.  It  ii 
divided  by  a  rivulet  into  two  parts,  one  of  vbck, 
oontaininr  900  inhabitanta,  belong  to  the 
elector  of  Hesse;  the  other,  oontatning  CM, 
to  Saxe-Gotha.    They  manafectore  hacdwwa 

SMALESMOUTH,  tnshp.  England,  psr.  of 
Greystead,  NW.  div.  Tindale  wani,  co.  HoA- 
umberland.    Pop.  173.    Hexham  (P. T.278> 

SMALLWOOD,  tnshp.  England,  ptt.  Ail- 
bury,  hund.  Northwieh,  co.  palat  of  Cherter. 
Acres,  1690.  Real  prop.  £3193.  Pop.  ^ 
Sandbach  (P.  T.  162). 

SMARDALE,  tnsbp.  England,  par.  Kirkhf- 
Stephen,  b.  ward,  oo.  Westmoreland.  Rcsl 
prop.  £638.  Pop.  52.  Kirkby-SiepheB  (P.T. 
266). 

SMEATON,  Lri*!.*,  tnahp.  England,  psLi 
Kirkby,  wapentake  AUertonsbire,  co.  of  York,  I 
N.  riding.  Acres,  1290.  Real  prop.  £1211 1 
Pop.  67.    North  Allertoa  (P.  T.  226> 

SMEATON,  Littls,  tnshp.  £ngUad,par.tf| 
Womersley,  lower  div.  wapentake  ,Osg6ldcron»  | 
CO.  York.  W.  riding.    Acres,  1200. '  Real  pnp> 
£1092.    Pop.  222.    Pontefract  (P.  T.  177). 

SMERWICK,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Doaooriii, 
bar.  Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry,  piov.  Munster.  Pop^ 
with  par.     Dingle  (P.  T.  214% 

SMETHERWICK,  township,  England,  psc 
Breretoo,  hund.  Nor^wich,  oo.  palat.  ChesicL  | 
Pop.  with  par.    Sandbach  (P.  T.  162). 

SMIDARY,  tn.  Austria,  kingd.  BohfiBUs; 
49  m.  BbN.  of  Prague.    Pop.  800. 

SMIRHILL,  township,  England,  p8r.ToBl-| 
greave,  wapentake  Wirksworth,  co.  Derbf .  Pivp. 
with  Middleton.    Bakewell  (p.  T.  153). 

SMlTHFl£LD,vi].  N.  America,  U.&,  Me  of  I 
Wight,  CO.  Virginia,  on  Pagan  Creek ;  6  n.  above 
its  entrance  into  James  River.  It  is  a  great  defk  I 
for  ham8,«whieh  are  exported  in  laige  quantities. 

SMITHSBORO,  tn.  Ireland)  par.  Cones,  hsr. 
Monaghan,  oo.  Monaghan,  prov.  Ulster.  I^»p> 
with  par.  Monaghan  (P.  T.  84).  F%?e  ani«l 
fairs. 

SMITH'S  ISLAND,is]and*N.Am€rNa,U.&. 
North  Carolina,  at*  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fsv 
River.    Cape  Fear  is  the  8B.  point  of  it. 

SMITH'S  ISLAND,  small  island,  Adtatic 
ocean,  near  the  oMst  of  Virginia,  N.  Amefics, 
U.  S.  This  is  one  of  a  duster  collectively  calM 
Smith's  Islands.  Lat.  37. 15.  N.  Long.  75. 51  w. 

SMITH'S  POINT,  cape,  N.  America,  U.S.. 
on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  forming  the  a.  linil  of 
the  Potomac.     Lat.  37.  54.  N. 

SMITH VILLE,  tn.  N.  America,  U.S.,  Clie. 
nango  oo.,  New  York ;  13  m.  SB.  from  NorpiA 
Pop.  1829. 

SMITHWICK, township,  England,  par.Hsr- 
bourn,  s.  div.  hund.  Offiow,  oo.  Stafford.  PBp> 
2676.    Birmingham  (P.  T.  109). 

SMOAKY  BAY,  laige  bay.  North  Ancrics, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  entrance  into  Cool^« 
River,  between  Cape  Douglas  and  Pinnt  Bub> 

SMYRNA,  celnbratod  city,  Asia  Minv,  be- 
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longini^  to  the  Porte.  See  vol.  iv.  By  the  moit  shipping  early  in  October:  the  former  are  pro- 
recent  estimate  the  population  ia  120,000,  of  curable  only  at  Smyrna,  where  the  latter,  in  all 
whom  60,000  may  be  Turks,  40,000  Greeks,  and  their  qualities,  may  be  procured ;  but  the  ship- 
the  remainder  Armenians,  Franks,  Jews,  &c  meats  are  generally  made  at  Ce»m6,  Vouria, 
The  entrance  to  the  gulf  lies  between  the  Carabourna,  Usbeck,  &c.,  from  which  ports  tlie 
kiland  of  Mytileoe  to  the  N.,  and  Cape  Cara-  name  of  the  raisin  takes  itsoriein.  Large  sums 
bonrun.  Merchant  ships  anchor  abreast  of  the  are  frequently  gained  in  fruit  speculations ;  and 
city  in  from  seven  to  eight  fathoms,  but  the  when  the  demand  in  En);land  is  brisk,  and 
water  is  so  deep  that  they  may  come  doae  to  the  prices  and  quality  fair,  it  very  seldom  hap- 
the  quay.  The  in  bat,  or  sea4)reese,  blows  from  pens,  indeed,  that  any  loss  is  sustained.  It 
rooming  till  evening,  and  is  always  waited  for  is,  however,  attended  with  ride ;  must  be  shipped 
by  ships  going  up' to  the  city.  There  is  eicellent  dry ;  and  ought  only  to  to  in  a  very  fast  sound 
anchorage  in  most  parts  of  the  gulf,  merely  vessel,  as  much  depends  upon  a  first,  or,  at 
avoiding  the  shoals  on  the  w.  side.  The  eibeU  least,  an  early  arrival,  which  obtoins  in  general 
lenceof  its  port,  and  its  admirable  situation,  have  a  higher  price  than  the  later  arrivals.  The 
made  Smyrna  to  be  several  times  rebuilt,  after  quantity  produced  is  always  uncertain, 
being  destroyed  by  earthquakes.  On  approach-  SMYRNA,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Chenango 
ing  it  from  the  sea,  it  has  the  appearance  of  ao  co.,  New  York ;  10  m.  N.  from  Norwich.  Pop. 
amphitheatre.     The  castle  is  at  the  back  of  1897. 

the  town,  which  it  commands,  on  the  top  of  the  SNAKE  CREEK,  river,  N.  America,  U.S., 

hill ;  but  it  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  could  Louisiana,  runs  into  the  Missouri ;  246  m.  from 

oppose   no    resistance    to  an    invading  force,  the  Mississippi. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  cleanliness,  and  of  all  SNAREIS,  cluster  of  seven  craggy  blands, 
wrts  of  precautions,  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  South  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by  captain  Van- 
Smyrna  is  frequently  visited  by  the  plaguet*  couver  on  the  24th  of  November,  1791.  They 
The  trade  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  appeared  destitute  of  verdure.  The  largest, 
other  place  in  the  Turkish  empire.  The  caravans  which  is  the  north-easternmost,  captain  Van- 
from  Persia  are  chiefly  composed  of  Armenians :  *  couver  supposed  to  be  in  extent  equal  to  all 
they  arrive  and  depart  at  fixed  periods,  which  the  rest.  It  is  about  9  m.  in  circuit,  sufliciently 
are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  arrival  elevated  to  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  eight  or 
and  departure  of  most  of  the  foreign  ships  fre-  nine  leagues  off.  Let.  48. 3.  s.  Long.  166. 20.  s. 
quenting  the  port.  Bargains  are  principally  On  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  these  islands 
effected  by  Jew  brokers,  many  of  whom  have  had  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Broughton,  who 
amassed  oonsiderable  fortunes.  passed  through  them,  and  gave  the  largest  the 

The  principal  articles  of  import  consist  of  name  of  Knight's  Island. 

Krain,  fura^  iron,  butter,  &c,  from  Odessa  and  SNE£llATTA,the  highest  mountain  in  Nor- 

Taganrog;  and  of  cotton-stuffs  and  twist,  silk  way,  in  the  Doffrefield  chain.    Let.  62.  18.  N. 

and  woollen  goods,  coffee,  sugar,  cochineal,  and  Its  elevation  aboye  the  sea  is  not  more  than 

dye-wood,  irOn,  tin  and  tin-plates,  rum,  brandy,  8000  feet ;  but,  in  this  latitude,  above  4000  of 

Eiper,    cheese,   glass,  wine,    &c  from  Great  these  are  above  the  line    of   perpetual  con- 

ritaii),  France,  Italy,  the  United  States,  &c  gelation. 

Of  these,  coffee  is  by  far  the  most  current  article  S N  E  LSTON  E,  or  SnaLsroN,  tnshp.  England, 

received  here,  and  is  sent  from  England,  France,  par.  Rosthern,  hund.  Macclesfield,  oo.  palat.  of 

Holland,  Trieste,  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Chester.    Acres,  900.    Real  prop.  £531.    Pop. 

and  Aaierica;  but  first,  and  principally  of  late  136.    Nether  Nutsford  (P.  T.  172). 

years,  from  the  latter  country,  the  vessels  of  SNEUWBERG,  or  Snow  Moumtains,  mntns. 

whidi   are  frequently  laden  with  coffee,  and  S.  Africa,  stretching  through  the  dist.  of  Graaf 

always  partly  so :  the  next,  in  point  of  quantity,  Reynet,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory  of 

comes  from  England,  but  is  shipped  mostly  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho^.    It  forms  one  of  the 

small  parcels  at  a  time  of  from  300  to  600  sacks,  divisions  into  which  the  district  is  divided.  The 

although  occasionally  that  amount  is  doubled,  pasture  is  excellent,  and  the  abundance  of  cattle 

Sugar,  the  next  article  in  importance,  is  sup-  very  great,  thoush  the  settlers  cannot,^  without 

plied  from  the  same  sources  as  coffee,  and  is  difficulty,  defend   their    property  against   the 

attended  in   its  disposal  with  similar  results,  attacks  of  Uie  wild  Bosjesroaiis.    See  Caps  of 

The  exports  consist  principally  of  raw  silk  and  Goon  Hope,  p.  92. 

cotton,  fruits  (particularly  raisins),  opium,  rhu-  SNITTER,  tashp.  England,  par.  Rothbury, 
barb,  and  a  variety  of  drugs  and  gums,  olive-  W.  div.  Coquetdale  ward,  co.  Northumberland, 
oil,  madder  roote,  Turkey  carpeto,  valonia,  Pop.  165.  Alnwick  (P.  T.  30^. 
sponge,  galls,  wax,  copper,  hare-skins,  eoato'  SNITTERTON,  ham.  England,  par.  Parley, 
wool,  safBower,  &c  Or  these,  silk  is  the  richest  wapentake  Wtrksworth,  co.  Derby.  Acres,  2200. 
article  in  the  export  trade  with  Europe  in  Pop.  with  Winsley.  Matlock  (P.  T.  144). 
general,  but  it  is  carried  almost  exclusively  to  SNITTLEGARTH,  tnshp.  England,  par.  of 
Eugland,  which  consumes  nearly  the  entire  pro-  Torpenbow,  AUerdale  ward,  below  Darwent,  co. 
duce.  Opium,  in  point  of  value,  and  as  an  Cumberland.  Pop.  (with  Bewaldeth)  72.  Wig- 
article  of  speculation,  hardly  gives  way  to  silk;  ton  (P.  T.  303). 

but  an  it  b  largely  shipped  by  Americans,  and  SNOW  RIVER,  riv.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  runs 

sent  in.  smaller  quantities  to  Holland  and  the  into  the  Missouri ;  35  m.  below  the  Great  Falls. 

8.  of  Europe,  it  is  subject  to  much  competition  SNYDALL,  or  Snipalb,  township,  England, 

and  variation  of  price.     Fruit  also  is  an  article  par.  Normanton,  lower  div.  wapentake  Azbrigg, 
which  considerably  occupies  the  attention  of  idl    co.  York,  W.  riding.    Acres,  12*20.    Real  prop. 
Smyrna,  and  produces,  during  the  season,  great    £1563.    Pop.  114.    Pontefract  (P.  T.  117). 
interest  and  activity.      Figs  come  to  market        SOAR,  or  Soub  (anciently  called  Leire),  riv. 
early  in  September,  and  raisins  are  ready  for    England,  which  rises  about  5  m.  from  Lutter- 
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worth,  passes  hj  Leicester,  &c.,  and  runs  into 
the  Trent  on  the  borders  of  Nottinghamshire, 
about  3  m.  NNS.  of  Kef^worth. 

SOAVE,  town,  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Verona, 
Lombardo-Veoetian  ktngd. ;  10  m.  B.  of  Verona.  . 
Pbp.  1600. 

SOBERNHElM,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Lower 
Rhine,  on  the  riv.  Nalie.    Pop.  1400. 

SOBIESLAU,  tn.  Austria,  kingd.  Bohemia; 
58  m.  88B.  of  Prague.     Pop.  2200. 

SOBOTKA,  town,  Austria,  kingd.  Bohemia; 
42  m.  BNB.  of  Prague.    Pop.  1400. 

SOCCATOO,  tn.  Central  Africa.    See  Sack* 

ATOO. 

SOCCAVO,  tn.  Italy,  kingd.  Naples.    Pop. 

SOCIETY  ISLES,  group  of  islands,  South 
Pacific  ocean.  See  vol.  iv.  Since  the  conver- 
sion of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  to  Chris- 
tianity, they  have  been  visited  frequently  by 
Europeans,  who  bear  testimony  to  their  advances 
in  civilization.  Captain  Waldegrave,  R.  N.,  gives 
the  following  account  of  them.  The  islands  of 
this  group  acknowledging  the  swav  of  queen 
Pomarre  are  Otaheiteand  Eimeo  (Raiatea,  Hua- 
heine,  and  Bona-bona  being  independent) ;  her 
revenue  consists  of  tax^  of  cloth,  oil,  pigs,  and 
arrow-root.  The  religion  b  the  Christian ;  they 
are  ignorant  of  sects,  and  worship  in  the  Presby- 
terian form ;  the  majority,  excepting  the  court 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Papeete,  are  strict  in 
their  observance  of  Christian  duties.  The  land 
was  always  the  absolute  property  of  the  king  or 
queen ;  his  word  or  order  could  displace  and 
place  any  chief  or  person  in  any  spot  or  district, 
no  question  was  ever  made  of  the  propriety,  but 
each  obeyed ;  and  each  chief  also  possessed  the 
same  absolute  power  over  the  land  of  each  indi- 
vidual living  m  his  district  The  laws  of  the 
person  and  chattel  property  have  been  estab- 
lished since  the  conversion  of  the  islands  to 
Chiistianity.  They  were  adopted  in  full  assem^ 
bly  of  the  chiefs  and  people,  assisted  by  the 
missionaries,  who  digested  and  wrote  them. 
They  are  derived  from  the  Pentateuch,  and  re- 
gard robbery,  adultery,  removing  land  marks, 
^c.  An  offender  against  the  law  is  seized  by 
the  constable,  who  takes  him  and  the  witnesses 
before  the  judges,  who  publicly  convict  or  acquit 
the  prisoner.  The  punishments  are,  repairmg 
the  highways,  making  clotli,  forfeiture  of  hogs, 
whipping,  banishment;  and  for  murder,  banish- 
ment. The  popu1ati6n,  by  a  census  made  by 
the  missionaries  in  1828,  was  as  follows:  Tora- 
boo,  2000;  Otaheite,  5000;  Eimeo,  13,000; 
lluaheine,  2000;  Raiatea,  1700;  Bona-bona, 
1800;  Tahaa,  1000;  Menra,1000.  It  is  lament- 
able to  compare  these  returns  with  the  sup- 
posed returns  of  Captain  Cook  50  years  ago ; 
but  the  vices  of  the  people  were  sucn.  that  no- 
thing but  the  abandonment  of  Paganism,  and 
the  conversion  to  Christianity,  could  have  saved 
the  remnant 

These  islands,  it  is  said,  would  produce  any- 
thing that  will  grow  within  the  tropics,  but  until 
a  change  take  place  in  the  habits  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  people  no  trade  can  thrive.  The 
mi>i8ionaries  have  planted  cotton,  and  the  pro- 
duce is  of  the  first  quality,  but  they  could  not 
command  labour.  The  indolence  of  the  natives 
\va.s  huch,  and  they  demanded  a  price  so  enor- 
mous for  their  work,  that  the  culture  was 
abandor.ud.    At  Eimeo,   under  the  direction  of 


Mr.  .Armitage,  a  missiojiary  artisao,  s  artta- 
factory  was  comBBenoed,  but  failed  from  Ike 
difficulty  of  instrocting  the  natives  is  the  dd»L  i 
He  has  since  oommeoced  on  a  nore  Mnple 
plan.  He  induces  the  natives  to  grow  the  cot- 
ton and  bring  it  to  him  ;  they  prepare,  spiii,as4 
weave  it  under  his  direction,  and  recave  tht  j 
cloth  for  their  own  use.  llie  few  vho  bus-  j 
tried  this  plan,  and  received  the  oottoD-eic^aii  J 
much  pleased  with  the  poaaeasion.  RopeiiBtdi  j 
at  EimeOf  under  the  direction  of  aMr.SiMpnic  j 
missionary,  from  the  bark  of  the  hibtioBS.  Tio  j 
vessels  have  been  built  on  this  bland,  ose  kt 
the  use  of  the  missionaries,  the  other  (or  p*-  j 
poses  of  trade.  They  were  bnilt  by  Eaiopev  j 
or  American  workmen,  assisted  by  Otaherta%p| 
who  felled  the  timber.  Tappa,  or  cloth,  is  maki  j 
as  in  all  the  South  Sea  Islands,  of  the  iooerbidb-j 
of  the  hibiscus,  bread-fruit,  and  papeMsalboif  J 
tree.  Oil  is  prepared  from  tiie  cocoa^Mjrj 
by  letting  them  remain  on  the  tree  uatil  fifi( J 
then  the  shell  is  divided,  the  not  scraped «(] 
put  into  heaps  in  canoes,  and,  after  fermeDMii^J 
the  lieap  is  occasionally  pressed  by  hasd,  vhM 
it  gives  out  an  oil  which  ihej  use  for  geMoll 
purposes  of  light.  No  real  or  profitable  'co»| 
meroe  can  exist  until  real  property  bsecttelfj 
law.  Barter  exists  for  hogs  and  fire-wood  ia  *| 
change  for  calicoes,  dungaree,  and  spirits  Goilf| 
thrive  well,  are  numerous,  and  would  besiofeiH 
were  they  not  destroyed  by  the  dogs.  Sheepdom 
thrive  so  well ;  their  wool  becomes  eotaogiedin 
the  grass,  and  the  lambs  are  destroyed  bf  dofsj 
Pigs  thrive,  living  almost  wild  on  the  gotm 
cocoa-nuts,  and  sweet  potato.  They  grov  w| 
ceedingly  large  and  good.  The  babitatiosic] 
the  natives  are  simple;  oval  or  oblong,  0i  ^ 
convenient,  according  to  the  sice  of  the  ' 
The  sides  are  made  of  young  bamboos,  pl^ojQ 
perpendicularly  so  as  freely  to  admit  the  AM  I 
the  side  exposed  to  the  weather  is,  in  a  m4I 
degree,  protected  by  the  leaves  of  the  cocos^m 
tree  interwoven.  There  is  one  door  in  the  toMA 
The  churches,  with  one  exception,  sod  tktj 
houses  of  the  missionaries,  are  built  of  v<*^j 
frames,  filled  with  wattM  hibiscus,  mi 
covered  with  a  compost  of  sea-sand  and  li^  j 
which  again  is  whitewashed.  The  dooagj 
plain  framed,  and  the  windows  are  fraaied  nl j 
blinds,  but  few  have  glasa-sashes.  ^****jjj 
of  the  bread-fruit  plank  are  arranged  aeati  of  vj 
same  shape  and  size  as  are  usual  in  oo^j 
churches  m  England ;  some  few  have  *^*  j] 
gallery  at  each  end.  The  service  is  peHw*ll| 
with  great  order  and  reverence,  and  the  siqgi^j 
is  in  correct  time ;  but  the  key  is  so  high  ii|l| 
make  it  harsh  and  unpleasant  to  EnglishHaen.  fc  1 
few  huts  is  there  any  furniture,thenatiyw«tejfi 
on  mats  placed  on  the  ground ;  one  mat  sBsg] 
one  above  them,  covering  every  part  of  the  b^fi 
from  insects.  Cocoa-nut  sh^ls  and  goordtj>j 
the  only  vessels.  Food  is  always  dreoed  va0  • 
in  the  open  air,  or  in  an  adjoining  shed.  IJj 
poultry,  and  vegetables  are  baked  in  *  'j''^ 
made  in  the  earth,  in  which  a  strong  fire  JJ 
been  made ;  when  the  stones  are  heated,  the» 
is  removed,  and  the  food  is  placed  on  tiie  ston* 
covered  above  and  beneath  by  fresh  gw* 
leaves. 

Raiatea,  one  of  the  independent  islaadi, » 
governed  by  Tomatoa,  maternal  graDdfcthtf* 
Pomarre,  Queen  of  Otaheite.  TTie  idsaA  9^ 
knowledges  a  political  union,  but  does  not  •■• 
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miftoftbesiipfeinacyof  the  latter;  its  population  intermixed.    They  have  no  windows,  the  light 

is  1700,  and  rapidly  on  the  increase.    The  reli-  being:  admitted  only  by  the  doors.     The  town  is 

gioD  is  Christian ;  end  the  spot  where  the  king  surrounded  by  the  most  extensive  plantations 

resides  has  been  fixed  as  the  seat  of  the  mission,  of  dates,  which  are  of  excellent  quality;  but 

The  people  are  indolent,  yet,  through  the  perse-  there  is  no  food  for  camels  at  less  than  5  miles 

▼eriog  activity  of  the  missionary,  Mr.  Williams,  distant. 

they  have  made  greater  advances  towards  indus-  SOCONUSCO,  tn.  Central  America,  repubb 

try  than  on  any  of  the  other  islands.    They  Guatemala,  cap.  of  a  prov.  ofthe  same  name; 

have  built  seven  vessels  of  40  tons,  which  are  in  440  m.  SB.  of  Mexico.    Lat  15.  12.  N.    Long. 

use,  bat  two  want  paint  and  pitch,  which  causes  15. 50.  w. 

a  premature  decay.  SOCORRO,  tn.  South  America,  prov.  Santa 

As  to  the  religion^  morals,  &c.  of  these  people,  Fe,  gov.  New  Granada,  repub.  Colombia,  near 

efery  navigator  has  described  them  as  warlike,  the  banks  of  the  Sarabita;  123  m.  NNB.  of  Santa 

effeminate,    indolent,    lascivious,    addicted    to  Fe.     Pop.  3500* 

thieving ;  and  now  that  they  have  become  Chris-  SOCOTARA,  or  SocontA,  island,  Arabian  sea. 

tiaos,  inquiry  is  made  in  what  they  have  im-  See  vol.  iv.'    Much  new  and  interestiufi^  infor- 

proved?  The  answer  will  be,  that  the  sum  of  mation  respecting  this  island  is  afforded  by  the 

the  crime  is  much  diminished,  although  the  recent  survey  of  Lieutenant  Wellsted,  performed 

tenets  of  the  gospel  have  not  in  many  taken  in  ^  the  year  1834,  under  the  directbn  of  the 

deep  root;,  infanticide  has  ceased;  wars  have  British    government.     The  island    appears  to 

cesaed ;  women  are  considered  as  equal,  not  in-  have  been  known  at  an  early  period  to  the  an- 

ferior  to  men  ;  the  children  are  more  regarded  cient  geographers.    Ptolemy  notices  it  under  the 

bftheir  parents;  the  women  possess  an  influence  appellation  of  Diosooridb  Insula,  and   Arrian 

over  their  husbands,  which  causes  them  to  be  says,  "  that  the  inhabitants  of  it  were  subject  to 

tested  with  attention,  lest  the  husband  should  the  kings  of  the  incense  country."     After  this 

lose  the  wife,  as  she  would  soon  find  a  husband  period,  it  may  almost  be  considered  as  lost  to 

resdy  to  receive  her,  and  treat  lier  with  more  geography  until  the  visit  of  Marco  Polo,  in  the 

kindness.    The  chiefs  of  Otaheite,  Eimeo,  Hua-  I3th  century.     At  the  commencement  of  the 

heiiie,  and  Raiatea  appeared  to  be  sincere  in  1 7th  century,  when  the  increasing  spirit  of  oom- 

theii  religion ;  and  the  majority  testified  it  by  merce  and  enterprise  led  several  of  our  squa- 

tbe  correctness  of  their  lives,  and  the  support  drons  to  enter  the  ports  in  the  Red  sea,  it  was 

they  g^ve  to  the  missionaries.     Their  authority  frequently  visited   for  shelter  or  refreshment ; 

it  mach  limited  by  the  new  religion ;  yet,  in  and  in   1800,  when   the  French  army  was  in 

conversatbn,  they  confess  how  much  happier  Egypt*  Commodore  Blanket  was  authorised  to 

they  now  are,  in  meeting  each  other  in  peace  take  possession  of  it,  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
•nd  in  friendly  visits,  than  they  were  during  -  have  found  this  necessary  or  advisable  under  the 

the  reign  of  paganism  and  of  war.    The  mission-  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.    At  the 

vies  are  men  of  correct  lives,  and  much  devoted  commencement  of  the  year  1834,  various  causes 

to  the  duties  of  their  service.    To  them  these  combined  to  render  the  establishment  of  a  steam- 

idands  are  accordingly  much  indebted,  not  only  communication  between  India  and   Europe  an 

for  the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  but  for  the  good  object  of  general  interest,  and  the  attention  of 

eiample  they  have  shown,  and  the  arts  they  have  government  became  thus  particularly  directed 

introduced.     Their  wives  appeared    also  to  be  towards  Socotra,  along  the  shores  of  which  it 

admirably  suited  to  their   stationi^   seconding  was  anticipated  that  some  well-sheltered  har- 

their  husbands  by  their  attention  to  domestic  hours  mignt  be  discovered.    In  order  to  deter- 

dnties  and  the  core  of  the  children.    But  the  minethis  point,  the  survey  of  Lieutenant  Wellsted 

inisiionaries   are  alt  engaged  in  trade,  which  was  undertaken.    The  island  is  of  the  shape  of 

interferes  in  some  deg^ree  with  their  usefulness,  an  acute  spherical  triangle,  having  for  its  vertex 

At  present  they  have  the  monopoly  of  cattle,  so  the  flat  promontory  .towards  the  B.  called  Ras 

that  the  shipping  are  almost  wholly  supplied  Moree,  and  presenting  its  convex  side  to  the 

with  fresh  beef  by  them.    Tobacco  and  cotton  southward.    The  whole  island  may  be  described 

were  planted  and  succeeded  ^but.at  present  do  as  a  pile  of  mountains,  of  nearly  equal  height, 

not  exist,  except  as  specimens  in  gardens  for  pri-  almost  surrounded  by  a  low  plain,  extending 

▼ate  use),  and  indigo.     The  missionaries   for  from  their  base  to  the  margin  of  the  sea.     The 

their  own  use  make  excellent  soap,  yet  not  a  upper  range  is  composed  of  coarse  grey  granite, 

native  can  or  does  make  anys  the  ingredients,  wnich  protrudes  its  spires  to  the  height,  as  was 

cocoa-nut  oil,  wood  ashes,  and  lime,  are  in  the  ascertained  by  measurement,  of  5000  feet.    The 

greatest  abundance.    At  Raiatea,  clothes,  not  summits  are   consequently   seldom    free   from 

>K>ney,  nor  rum,  were  desired  in  payment  for  clouds ;  but  when  the  weather  is  clear,  their  ap~ 

VBching,  shells  or  mats.    The  people  were  in  pearance  is  broken  and  picturesque.    The  lower 

Reneral  we^l  clothed  in  calico  shirts,  the  women  part  of  this  chain  is  covered  with  the  same 

in  silk  ribbons,  English  and  Chinese  shawls,  &c  dwarfish  tree  as  the  plains  higher  up.  with  a 

SOCKACZOW,  or  Sookaozkw,  tn.  Poland,  on  considerable  variety  of  other  trees  and  aromatic 

riv.  Bsora.    Pop.  3000,  Christians  and  Jews.  plants ;  but  the  granite  spires  merely  nourish  a 

SOCKBRIDGE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bar-  light-coloured  moss,  and  are  destitute  of  ver- 

too.  West  ward,  CO.  Westmoreland.     Fop.  with  dure.    Connected  with  the  granite  range,  and 

par.    Penrith  (P.T.  283).  extending  from  N.  to  a.,  a  lower  range  is  found, 

SOCK  N A,  tn.  North  Africa,  kingd.  Fezzan,  averaging  in  height  about  1900  feet,  and  com- 

boanded  on  the  s.  by  the  Soudeck  mountains,  posed  of  a  compact  cream-coloured  primitive 

Pop.  2000.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  limestone.    Though  this  island  is  situated  only 

*^en  gates,  only  one  of  which  can  admit  a  a  short  distance  from  the  continents  of  Africa 

loaded  camel.     The  streets  are  very  narrow,  and  Arabia,  yet,  from  both  monsoons  blowing 

ud  the  houses  built  of  mud  and  small  stones  over  a  vast  expanse  of  water,  it  enjoys,  at  least 
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M  onmpared  with  them,  a  remarkably  temperate 
and  cool  climate.  A  register  of  the  thermo- 
meter indicated  the  mean  annual  temperature 
St  74i<*  (Fahrenheit). 

Amoni^the  few  natoral  productions  of  import- 
ance which  are  found  in  Soootra,  the  first  rank  is 
due  to  the  aloe  spicata,  or  Soootrina,  called,  in 
the  lan^ace  of  the  island,  tayef,  and  by  the 
Arabs,  soobah.  It  is  foand  growing  spontane- 
ously on  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  limestone 
mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  from  MO  to  3000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plains.  The  plants 
appear  to  thrive  only  in  parched  and  barren 
places ;  its  leaves  are  plucked  at  any  period,  and 
after  bein^;  placed  in  a  skin  the  juice  b  suffered 
to  exude  from  them.  In  this  state  thev  are 
brought  into  Tamarida  and  Colesseah,  whesoe 
they  are  mostly  shipped  for  Muscat,  where  their 
price  varies  very  considerably.  In  1833,  the 
best  sold  for  one  rupee  the  Bengal  seer,  nearly 
an  English  pound.  Next  in  importance  is  the 
dragon's  blood-tree  (pterocarpus  draco),  the 
rum  from  which  (sanguis  draoonis)  is  collected 
by  the  Bedouins,  at  all  seasons.  Like  the 
aloe,  it  is  usually  met  with  on  the  hills,  rarely 
at   a  less  elevation  than    800    ferC,  and  fre- 

Suently  as  much  as  2000  feet  above  the  level  of 
le  sea.  The  trunk,  at  the  heiarht  of  6  feet  from 
the  ground,  varies  from  12  to  18  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  its  height  is  from  10  to  20  feet 
The  gum  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  tree, 
and  it  does  not  appear  usual  on  an^  occasion  to 
make  incisions  in  order  to  procure  it.  One  of  the 
largest  trees  on  the  island  is  the  ukshare,  which 
prcxIuQes  a  species  of  wild  grape,  bearing,  how- 
ever, but  little  resemblance  to  that  fruit,  unleia 
in  its  clustering  form  and  rounded  shape.  The 
distribution  of  the  branches  of  this  and  all  the 
other  large  trees  (excepting  the  eshaib),  is  fan- 
tastic,  tortuous,  and  knotty.  The  bohaintree  is 
scarcely  inferior  in  sixe  to  the  ukshare.  It  has 
a  broad  leaf  resembling  the  English  sycamore, 
of  which  the  camels  and  sheep  are  very  fond. 
The  tamarind,  or  tamur-thudy,  Indian  date,  as 
it  is  styled  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  tuk,  a 
species  of  wild-fig,  are  very  frequently  found 
amidst  the  mountains.  From  the  fruit  of  the 
former  (the  tamarind)  the  natives  obtain  a  cool- 
ing and  refreshing  drink. 

As  agriculture  is  almost  wholly  unknown  on 
the  island  of  Socotra,  the  only  grain  cultivated  on  . 
any  port  of  the  island  is  a  species  of  millet,  called 
dukkfin  ;  this  is  preferred  to  anv  other,  hecaiae 
it  requires  little  attendance,  and  will  produce  a 
crop  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The  only  ani- 
mals seen  were  camels,  sheep,  asses,  oxen,  goats, 
and  civet  cats.  The  camels  are  as  large  as  those 
of  Syria,  but  are  mora  remarkable  for  strength 
than  speed.  Cows  are  very  numerous  near  Ta- 
marida and  on  the  mountains  in  its  vicinity. 
The^  are  usually  of  the  same  colour  as  that  which 
distinguishes  the  Alderney  breed  in  England, 
but  their  sixe  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  small 
black  Welsh  cattle.  Vast  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  island ;  the 
latter  are,  indeed,  so  numerous  that  the  owners 
keep'  no  account  of  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  island  may  be  divided 
into  two  different  classes,  those  who  inhabit  the 
mountains  and  the  high  land  near  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island,  who,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  are  the  aborigines.  And  those 
who  reside  in  Tamarida,  Colesseah,  Cadhoop, 


and  the  east^  end  of  the  tslsnd.  Hie  klls 
are  a  mongrel  race,  the  desoendsiiBQf  Anht 
African  slaves,  Portuguese^  and  levenl  odNr 
nations.  The  former  are  termed  BedMiai.li 
which  race,  though  they  differ  widely  froattv 
in  some  points,  they  have  yet  in  others  a  striKjK  j 
reaemblanoe.  The  men  are  usually  tall,  liij 
strong,  muscular,  and  remarkaUy  well 
limbs.  Their  hair  is  worn  long,  aad  csihi^l 
rally.  They  also  generally  wear  s  bcmi 
whiskers,  but  never  moustaches.  Their 
consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  nrandi 
waist,  with  the  end  thrown  over  the 
but  without  any  ornaments ;  in  their  giidk 
placed  a  knife,  and,  as  they  have  bo 
they  carry  in  their  hands  a  large  siicL 
men  pass  their  time  chiefly  in  teadinf 
flocks,  in  collecting  dragon's  blood  sod 
which,  with  their  ghee,  are  exchanged  kxi 
dhorra  (the  sorgo  of  Egypt,  jowaree  of  li 
and  clothes.  The  moral  charaoier  of  tke 
douins  stands  high.  In  general,  they  asf  i 
considered  as  a  lively  generous  rsoe;  bit 
most  distinguishing  trait  of  their  cbsnclai 
their  hospitality,  which  is  practised  sHte ' 
all,  and  is  only  limited  by  the  means  of  tbs  i 
vidual  called  on  to  exercise  it.  Thcotkcr* 
of  inhabitants  who  occupy  Tamarida, dwi 
of  Cadhoop,  Colesseah,  and  the  grestv 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  bland,  aiayi 
classed  as  foreigners,  or  the  desoendsatsflf  I 
feigners,  who  have  settled  there.  The 
part  are  Arabs,  left  by  boats  passing  betveoi) 
lebar  and  the  Arabian  coast,  to  dispose  of  < 
goes,  and  who  marry  and  remain  , 
the  others  are  Indians,  Somaulies, 
slaves,  &c.,  who  are  attracted  hither 
Biotives,  preserve  the  reooUection  of 
ginal  country,  anSi,  for  this  porpoa^  sobjaii 
name  to  their  own. 

SODEN,  tn.    Germany,  kingd.  EnwM, 
Franconia.  Pop.  1000 — Stdem,  to.  duchy N«^ 
20  m.  WNW.  of  Frankfort  on  the  1 
Manufactures  of  salt 

SODERFORS,  tn.  Sweden,  gov.  Upsd,[ 
Sudermania.    Here  is  a  forge  for  aachons 
of  the  finest   establishments  of  the  kial 
Europe,  in  which  600  men  are  employed. 

80DERHAM,  tn.   Sweden,  on  the  9 " 
Bothnia  j  20  m.  N.  of  Gefle.      Popw  2000. 
61.  47.  N.    Long.  17. 0.  B.    It  has  maaof 
of  linen  and  iron,  and  an  export  trade  ia  lii 
and  flax. 

SODERTELGE,  tn.  Sweden,  pcov. 
mania ;  16  m.  waw.  of  Stockholm.    Pop^ 


Lat.  59.  12.  N.    Long.  17.  39.  b.    It 
a  point  of  land  surrounded  by  hills,  betvea 
Baltic  and  the  Malar  lake,  which  are  hcR 
by  a  canal. 

SOFIA,  tn.  Italy,  province  Calabria 
kingd.  Naples.    Pop.  1200. 

SOFLINGEN,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  IV 
berg ;  2  m.  w.  of  Ulm.    Pop.  1400. 

SOFTLEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  St 
Auckland,  v\v,  div.  Darlington  ward,  co. 
Durham.    Pop.  with  Lyne^idL.    Barnanil  < 
(P.  T.  246).  _  . 

SOGAMOSO,  tn.  South  America,  ca|>>y 
district  prov.  Bogota,  gov.  New  Granada,  refok 
Colombia ;  28  lyi.  N8.  of  Tunja.  Pop.  SOOboHf 
keepers,  and  200  Indians. 

80HAGEP00R,  sobdiv.of  the  GsadMit 
prov,  Mindoostan,  intersected  by  the  Soae  rivctj 
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•id  fetching  nearly  to  the  source  of  that  fttream  SOLIMAN  MOUNTAINS,  range  of  monn 

at  the  temple  of  Omerkontock.  lo  ancient  timea^  tains,  Afghanistan,  running  nearly  N.  and  B.,  to 

tilii  territory  coniposed   part  of  the   Hindoo  the  W.  of  the  Indus,  bebreen  LtA,  29.  and  34.  N. 

state  of  Gurrah.    It  was  considered  as  a  regular  The  ridge  commences  at  the  lofty  peak  named 

^ippendage  to  the  dominbns  of  Nagpoor,  until  the  Soffaid  Cob,  or  White  mountain,  from  tlie 

Leaded  to  the  British  in  1818.    The  town  of  So-  perpetaal  snow  that  crowns  its  summit    By  the 

^igepoor  stands  in  Lat.  23,  28.  N.    Long.  81.  Afghaas  it  b  named  Specnghur.    The  Tukht^ 

1 40.  £.  65  m.  WE.  from  Mundlah.  Soliman,  or  throne  of  Solomon,  was  estimated  in 

I    SOMAIT,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Malwa,  the  1809,  by  Lieutenant  Macartney,  at  12,831  feet. 

|csp.  of  a  pergnonah  belonging  to  Sindia,  but  SOLIPACA,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Terra  di  iavoro, 

ifeoted  by  Zalim  Singh.     In  1820,  the  town  con-  kingd.  Naples.    Pop.  3200. 

^tamed  about  6000  inhabitants.  SOLLEROE,  island,  Sweden,    in    the  lake 

|-   SOHAR,  ancient  and  celebrated  city.  Eastern  of  Siljan.    Pop.  1200. 

Arabia,  in  Ommon,  Lat.  24.17.  N.,  on  a  river,  SOLLIES  LE  PONT,  to.    France,   depart, 

which,  when  swelled   by  rain,  reaches  the  sea,  Var,  prov.  Provence;  9  m.  NB.  of  Toulon.    Pop. 

[•tat  in  the  dry  season  loses  itself  in  the  sands.  2800. 

It  it  now  much  declined,  the  trade  and  import-  SOLNICZ,to.  Austria,  kingd.  Bohemia;  80  m. 

ice  of  this  part  of  Arabia  centering  chiefly  in  B.  of  Prague.    Pop.  1100. 

nacat.  SOLOMIAC.  tn.  s.  of  France,  depart.  Gers, 

SOKEHOLME^  or  Sulxholhb,  toshp.  Eng-  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony,  on  river  Gimone. 

Worksop,   Hatfield  div.  wapenteke  Pop.  800. 

CO.  Nottingham. '     Pop.   with  par.  SOLON,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S.,  Cortland 

jlhnsOeld  (P.  T.  138).                           *  co.,  New  York ;  10  m.  B.  of  Homer.    Pop.  2033. 

r  80K0LKA,tn.  European  Russia,  gov.  Uthu-  SOLOTSCUEV,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov. 

Ma;  21  m.  nnb.  of  Bialystok.    Pop.  1 100.  Slobosdsk  Ukraine,  on  river  Uda.    Pop.  4800. 

lTsOKOLOW,  tn.  Poland ;  56  m.  BbN.  of  War-  SOLOVETZKOI, islandyEuropean  Russia, gov. 

mm.    Pop.  1200.  Archangel,  in  the  White  Sea.     Lat.  64.  55.  N. 

[   SOLANO,  to.  Spain,  prov.   La  Manclia,  on  Lone.  30. 14.  b.    It  has  a  very  large  monastery, 

nr.  Asuer ;  103  ol  BbB.  of  Madrid.    Pop.  1300.  to  which  the  Russians  are  in  the  habit  of  making 

Y  SOLAPOCR,  dist.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Aurun-  pilgrimage. 

bad,  at  the  SB.  extremity,  between  Lat  17.  oOLPORT,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Stapleton, 

'  18.  N.    This  territory  is  fertile  and  well  ir-  Eskdale  ward,  co.  Cumberland.      Real  prop, 

id,  but  as  yet  little  known.    It  is  traversed  £1737.    Pop.  169.    Longtown  (p.  T.  309). 

N.  to  8.  by  the  Seena  river,  and  bounded  SOLRE  LE  CHATEAU,  tn.  France,    prov. 

the  w.  by  the  Beema.    The  principal  towns  French  Flanders ;  7  m.  bb.  of  Maubeuge.    It  has 

e  Solapoor  and  Inhole.  manufactures  of  lace  and  leather,  also   some 

80  LA  ROSS  A,  to.  Itoly,  prov.  Capo  di  Cagli-  traffic  in  linen.                                     • 

i,  island  Sardinia.    Pop.  2000.  SOLTAU,  tn.   Germany,  duchy    Luneburg, 

SOLDAU,  or  DziALDOwo^  tn.   Prussia,  prov.  kingd.  Hanover;  26  m.  Nmr.ofZell.    Pop.  900. 

jltat  Prussia,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name;  SOLVYTSCHEGODSK.tn.  European  Russia, 

M  n.  8bW.  of  Konigsberg.      Pop.  1700.    Lat.  on  the  Dwina;  250  m.  BbN.  of  Vologda.     Pop. 

S3.13.H.     Long.20. 11.  B.  2000. 

I   SOLERO,  tn.  Itoly,  prov.  Alessandria,  kingd.  SOMBERNON.  tn.  France,  prov.  Burgundy ; 

Sardinia.     Pop.  2900.  16  m.  w.  of  Dijon.    Pop.  800.    In  the  neigh- 

^    80LESMES,  to.  France,  depart.  North,  prov.  bourhood  are  mines  of  coal.     ' 

ffitench  Flanders  and    Artois;    9  m.  bnb.  of  SOMBOURNE,   Upper,  ham.  England,  par. 

iC^bray.     Pop.  3200.  and  bond.  King's  Sombourne,  Andover  dlv.  co. 

'    SOLFATARA,  mountain,  Itoly,  prov.  Terra  di  Southampton.      Pop.  with  par.      Stockbridge 

|l*Toro,  kingd.   Naples,    surrounded   by  other  (P.  T.  66). 

poaDtains  extending  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.    It  SOM  BREF,  vil.  Belgium,  prov.  Namur ;  1 0  m. 

nas  a  kind  of  cavity,  about  a  mile  in  diameter,  NW.  of  Namur.    Pop.  1000. 

the  crater,  doubtless,  of  a  volcano  now  extinct.  SOMEREN,  tn.  Holland,  prov.  North  Bra- 

jthe  soil  is  warm  and  white,  and,  if  opened  to  bant ;  12  m.  bsb.  of  Eindhoven.    Pop.  2500. 

Ene  depth,  is  insnpportoble  from  the  heat  and  SOMERFORD,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ashby, 

halations.     The  ground  being  in  ma^y  parts  bund.  Northwich,  co.  pal.  Chester.    Acres,  1130. 

Oow,  it  is  supposed  that  there  may  be  a  sub-  Real  prop.  £1612.    Pop.  112.    Congleton  (p.t. 
Mananeous  communication  with    Mount  Vesu-  '  162). 

bnas.    It  furnishes  the  materials  for  manufac-  SOMERS,  to.  North  America,  U.  S.,  Tolland 

:toresof  sulphur,  vitriol,  and  alum.  oo.,  Connecticut ;  8  m.  B.  from  Enfield.     Pop. 

I    SOLGALIZKAJA,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov.  1439. — Somen,  tn.  Westohester  co.,  New  York; 

Kiostroma ;  103  m.  NNW.  of  Macariev.     Pop.  50  m.  M.  from  New  York.    Pop.  1997.     It  has 

rSSOO.  It  has  large  salt-works.  a  pleasant  village,  which  contains  a  pi;inting- 

SOUGNAC,  to.  8.  of  Franooy  depart.  Upper  office,  and  has  some  trade. 

Loire,  prov.   Languedoc;  5  m.  8.  of  Le  Puy.  SOMERSET,  tn.  N.  America,  U.S.,  Belmont 

Popw  900.  CO.,  Ohio.    Pop.  1790. 

SOLIG.NY,  tn.  N.  of  France,  depart  Orne,  SOMERSET,  district.  Cape  of  Good  Hope« 

prov.  Normandy,  on  the  river  Cosne.    Pop.  900.  See  Cjlpr  op  Good  Hops,  p.  92. 

SOLIMAN,  seaport^  N.  of  Africa,  8B.  coast  of  SOMMELSDYK,  tn.  Holland,  prov.  South 

the  bay  of  Tunis ;  20  m.  BSB.  of  Tunis.    The  Holland,  on  the  island  of  Overflakee ;  20  m. 

iahabitante  consistt>f  the  Moors  who  were  driven  8B.  of  Rotterdam.    Pop.  1600. 

oat  of  Spain,  and  still  preserve  their  manners  SOMMERDA,  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Erfurt,  prov. 

and  language  unaltered,    lliey  are  accounted.  Saxony ;  15  m.  NNIV.  of  Weimar.    Pop.  1900. 

alao,  more  honeat  than  the  natives  of  Africa.  SOMMEREIN,  or  Szaiuiua,  tn.  Hungary, 
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in  the  isle  of  Bchutt;  11  m.  8B.  of  Pretbarg.  to  the  prov.of  CoDgo^in  Afnca,Rta«led(ii  thf 

Pop.  2700.    LaL  48.  1.  N.    Long.  17.  17.  r.  aoathern  bank  of  tbe  Zaire,  bounded  os  the  v. 

SOMMERHAUSEN,    tn.   Germaov,    kingd.  by  tbe  Atlantic,  and  reaching  vothwud  to  tbe 

Bavaria,  in  Franconia ;  4  m.  8.  of  Wurxburg.  river  Ambris.    It  is  deicribed  by  then  u  go- 

Pop.  1000.  vemed  by  a  oount  or  earl,  Bubjecfc  to  tbe  fenenl 

80MMEVOIR,  tn.    France,   depart  Upper  sovereign  of  Congo,  and  is  represented  si  popo- 

Mame,  prov.  Champagne,  on  riv.  Lavivoir ;  9  m.  lous  and  well  cultivated.    The  chief  town  is  laid 

SW.  of  V  assy.     Pop.  1 200.  to  be  on  a  creek,  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Zsire,  ud 

SON ARA,  large  vil.  Hindooatan,  piov.  Mahra,  to  contain  400  booses.     The  late  Engliih  espe^ 

belonging  to  Holcar,  near  the  Kotah  frontier,  dition  appears  to  have  heard  nothing  of  thii 

about  50  m.  8.  from  the  city  of  Kotah.    Lat.  24.  name,  and  found  the  country  almost  ancdtivited. 

35.  N.    Long.  75.  57.  B.  with  only  a  few  scattered  villages, 

SONDA,  town,  Uindposton,  prowinoe  MooL        SONNEBURG,  to.  Prussia,  in  the  Nevlirt 

tan,  situated  on  the  road  from  Tatto  to  Hyder-  of  prov.  Brandenburg;    11  m.  BSB.of  CsrtiiL 

abad,  a  short  distance  from  the  banks  of  tiie  Pop.  1700. 

Indup.    Lat  24.  5&  N.     Long.  68.  27.  B.    The        SONNENBERG,  to.  Germany,  priadpslitf 

banks  of  the  river  here  are  low  and  swampy,  Saxe-Meinungen ;  12  m.  NNB.  of  Coborg.  Pod. 

and  the  depth  of  water  about  four  fathoms.  1900,  who   manufacture  a  number  of  nund- 

SONDRE  GRUND,  or  Bottomlbss,  island,  laneous  articles^  such  as  mirror-frames,  voodoh 

Sooth  Pacific  ocean,  ditoovered  by  La  Maire  wares,  whetstones,  slates  for  writing,  &c. 
and  Schouten  in  1616,  about  20  leagues  in  cii^        SONNENBERG,  tn.  Austria,  W.  of  kiafi 

cumferenoe;  long,  but  not  broad.    Lat.  15.  8.  Bohemia;  58  m.  WNW.  of  Prague.    Pop.  900. 
Long  148.  w.    It  appeared  covered  with  trees,        SONNEWALD,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Bnodes- 

among  which  were    palmetoes   and  oooo»-nut  burg;  42  m.  N.  of  Dresden.    Pop.  800. 
trees.     No  anchoring  ground  could  be  met  with.        SONSBECK,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Clevei  ud 

The  inhabitants  were  nearly  naked,  exceedingly  Berg,  near  the  Wesel.    Pop.  1500. 
covetous  of  iron,  and  thieves.  SONSFJBLD,  tn.  Prussia,  duchy  Cleves.  h^ 

SONDRIO,  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  cap.  of  a  prov.  1200. 
of  the  same  name,  consisting  of  the  ci-devant        SONSONATE,  or  Trinidad,  cap.  of  a  diftiid 

Valteline;  pop.  81,000.     The  town  stands  on  of  the  same  name.  Central  America,  repsb-Goa- 

the  small  river  MuUer ;  16  m.  8B.  of  Chiavenna.  timala,  near  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  tbe  Padic 

Pop.  3500.  Lat  13.  46.  N.     Lonr.  89.  45.  w.     Fop  3358. 

SONDWARA,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Malwa,  Spaniards,  mulattoes,  Indians,  &c 
which  stretches  from  Auggur  to  the  Chombul        SONTHOFEN,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bsraiia, 

east,  and  from  Guograur  to  Oojein  N.  and  8.  onthelller;  4milesB8B.  of  Immenstadt   Pep. 

It  received  its  name  from  a  desperate  race  of  2500. 

plunderers  called   Sondies.     At   the  peace  of        SONTRA,  tn.  Germany,  elect.  Hesse-Cand, 

M undessor,  the  Sondie  forces  were  estimated  at  on  the  Gunter ;  24  m.  8B  of  Caaael.    Pop.  140t 
1249  horse  and  9250  foot,  all  subsisting  by  plun-        SONYE,  tn.  Hindoostan,  dist  Ahmedns«g«r, 

der.    Even  after  the  conquest  of  Malwa,  the  prov.  Aurungabad.    This  place  consists  of  tso 

naturaldifficultiesof  the  country  encouraged  the  divisions,  each  of  them  completely  walled  asd 

Sondies  to  persevere  in  their  predatory  habito,  separated  by  a  rivulet. 

to  repress  which  a  considerable  fi>rce,  directed  by        SOOKAIT,  large  village,  Hindoostan,  dtf.of 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  penetrated  the  country,  and  in  Harrowtee,  prov.  Ajmeer,  which,  in  1820,  cos> 

six  weeks  captured  13  strongholds,  and  expelled  tained  about  2000  inhabitants.     Lat  24  3S.  N. 

the  robbers,  who  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  Lone.  76.  7.  B. 

made  the  best  settlement  they  could  as  colti-        SOOKERTAL,  fortified  town,    HiDdoorias. 

vators.  prov.  Delhi ;  35  m.  8bW.  from  Hnrdwar.    Ut 

SONEPOOR,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Gund-  29.  28.  N.    Long.  78.  a  B.    West  of  it  sre  ea- 

wana,  situated  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Mahanuddy  trenchmente  formerlyexcavated  by  Zabeta  Khao. 
river,  but  a  great  proportion  of  the  lands  at-        SOOKULTEERuT,  tn.    Hindoostan.  prer. 

tached  to  it  lie  to  the  B.  of  that  river,  in  the  GnjerataitoatedontheN.bankoftheNeifawida; 

prov.    of  Orissa ;    Lat  20.  22.  N.    Long.  83.  8  m.  N.  from  Broach.     Lat  21.  48.  if.    LoBg- 

42.   B.;  54  m.   8.  of  Sumbhulpoor.     At  this  73.  12.  B.    In  1820,  it  belonged  to  the  Guioosat, 

place  the  Good  and  Ooria  languages  are  inter-  and  contained  about  500  housea. 
mingled .  SOOLA,  vil.  Central  Africa,  in  Kasson,  sitailed 

SON  EPUT,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  De1hi,which,  in  a  country  so  populous  that  the  king  can  rase 

with  the  lands  attached,  form  part  of  the  terri-  4000  men  bv  beat  of  drum, 
tor^,  the  reveuue  of  which  is  assigned  by  the        SOOLIMANIA,    territory.    Western  Africa. 

British  government  for  the  support  of  the  em-  The  proper  countrv  of  the  Soolimas  is  a  tractei* 

peror  and  royal  family  of  Delhi.    To  the  N.  of  tending  from  near  Valaba  (in  Lat.  9. 49. 8.  Los^. 

this  city  is  a  mausoleum,  erected   byKhiuer'  10.  25.  w.)  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Joliba, 

Khan,  a  Patan  nobleman,  descended  from  the  and  about  60  m.  in  breadth  from  N.  to  s.   The 

family  of  Shere  Shah.  country,  however,  which  the  Soolimas  occnpied 

SONGEONS,  tn.  France,  depart  Oise,  prov.  when  Major  Laing  visited  tiiem,  was  a  strip  of 

Isle  de  France ;  12  m.  NW.  of  Beauvais.    Pop.  land  in  the  Kooranke  country,  bounded  oa  tbe 

1000.    Here  are  manufactured  mirrors,  lenses,  8.  by  the  Rokelle,  on  the  N.  by  Footah  Jalloa, 

and  other  optical  glasses.  on  the  w.  by  Limba  and  Jamisso,  and  on  tbet 

SONGORA,seaport,India  beyond  the  Ganges,  by  Kooranko    and   Soolimana.     <*  The  latter* 

belongins^  to  the  Siamese,  situated  on  the  coast  says  Major  Laing,  "  since  the  wars  with  Footah 

of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  W.  side  of  the  gulf  Jallon,  is  merely  used  as  farming  gToand,anl 

of  Siam.     Lat  7.  40.  N.     Long.  101.  10.  B.  resided  upon  temporarily.    The  face  of  theSuo- 

SOMHO,  the  name  given  by  the  Portuguese  lima  country  is  picturesque  in  the  extreme^  baias 
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ilEventfied  with  bilk,  extensive* vales,  and  fertile  pathway  leading'  from  the  British  territories  to 

meadows,  belted  with  strips  of  wood,  and  deco-  the  pagoda,  which  stands  on  the  top  of  the 

rated  with  dumps  of  trees  of  the  densest  foliage,  southern  of  the  Soondoor  hills.    It  belongs  to 

Theeeologica]  features,  like  those  of  all  countries  the  family  of  Jeswunt  Row  Gorepara,  who  was 

IB  Western  Africa,  are  of  no  particular  interest :  formerly  ambassador  from  Sindia,  and  now  re- 

the  hills  are  of  primitive  formation,  composed  of  ceivek  a  pension  from  the  British  government   - 

a  whitish  granite,  being  principally  mica  and  SOON  E(^,tn.Hindoostan,prov.Malwa;  80  m. 

felspar,  with  occasional  strata  of  red  and  blue  N.  from  Oojein.    Lat.  24.  33.  N.      Long.  75, 

mica  slate  imbedded  on  the  granite.  The  valleys  56.  e.    This  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent, 

consist  of  a  rich  vegetable  and  mineral  soil,  and  of  a  square  form,  having  two  broad  streets 

mixed  with 'the  sand  annually  washed  down  by  that  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the 

the  torrents.     The  soil  is  remarkable  for  its  middle  of  the  town.    The  houses  are  two  stories 

fertility.      The  chief  produce    is    rice,    yams,  high,  built  with  remarkable  regularity,  and,  as 

which  are  planted  as  potatoes  are  in  England,  well  as  the  outer  walls,  composed  partly  of  stone 

and  ground-nuts,  which  are  cultivated  like  our  and  partly  of  brick. 

field-peas.    Bananas,  pines, and  oranges  are  the  SOONGNUM,  village.  Northern  Hindoostan, 

principal  fruits;  but  the  first  only  are  found  in  on  the  Rushkolang  river,  a  tributary  to  the  Sutu- 

a  degree  of  perfection.    The  Soolimas  have  nu-  leje,  9350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Lat. 

merous  herds  and  flocks,  and  a  diminutive  kind  31.  45.  N.     Long.  78.  31.  B.    This  place  stands 

of  poultry.    The  elephant,  the  buffalo,  a  species  in  the  valley  of  Darbung,  on  the  right  side  of 

of  antelope,  monkeys,  leopards,  and  wolves  are  the  Sutuleje,  where  the  mountains  rise  to  a  tre- 

the  wild  animals,    ^be  principal  Soglima  towns  mendoos  height,  and  separate  it  from  the  Spiti 

are  situated  in  the  Kooranko  country ;  these  are,  district  belonging  to  Lahdack.     In   1821,  this 

Falaba,  the  capital,  Sangonia,Semba,Mousaiah,  village  contained  70  families;  mostly  traders  to 

and  Kooko-doogore,    containing  in  all  about  Lahdack,  Garoo,  and   Rudauk.     The  climate . 

25,000  souls.    Falaba  derives  its  name  from  the  here  permits  two  annual  crops  of  barley,  ogul, 

river  Fala  on  which  it  stands.     It  u  nearly  1^  m.  and  phaphur. 

in  length,-  by   1   m.   in  breadth,  and    closely  SOONTH,    principality,   Hindoostan,    prov. 

built,  compared  with  the  generality  of  African  Gujerat ;   80  m.  BbN.  from  Ahmedabad.      Lat. 

towns.     It  contains  upwa^s  of  6000  inhabitants,  23.  31.  N.    Long.  73.  55.  R. 

when  all  are  assembled;  but  this  seldom  hap-'  SOOROOTOO,  small  island,  in  the  Eastern 

pens,  except  on  festivals,  as  a  great  part  are  seas,  about  15  m.  in  circumference,  situated  off 

generally  absent  on  warlike  excursions,  or  at  the  the  W.  coa^it  of  Borneo.    Lat.  1.  45.  s.    Long, 

neighbouring  farms.    The  Soolimas  are  in  per-  108.  4U.  R.    This  island  lies  W8W.  from  Cari- 

son  short  and  muscular,  and  well  adapted  to  mata.    Wood  and  ivater  are  to  be  found  on  the 

endure  fatigue  and   privation.    Their  military  ^^•  side  of  Soorootoo,  and  also  plenty  of  stock, 

weapons  are  the  spear,  the  musket,  the  sling,  such  as  fowls  and  buffaloes, 

and  thebQw;  the  first  they  carry  more  for  or-  SOORPAL,    Brahmin    village,    Hindoostan 

■ament  than  use,  as  they  rarely  come  to  close  province  Bejapoor,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 

quarters ;  the  second,  is  more  for  noise  than  for  the  Krishna  river,  about  38  m.  travelling  dis- 

Bortal  effect;  but  in  the  use  and  management  tance  sw.  from  that  city.     The  Krishna  here 

of  the  latter  two  they  are  most  expert.     Where  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  is 

their  predatory  habits  do  not  interfere,  they  ap-  crossed  in  a  basket  boat  covered  with  hides, 

pew  mild  and  inoffensive  in  disposition.     In  SOORY,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.   Bengal,  dist. 

their  domestic  occupations,  the  men  and  women  Birboom.  of  which  it  is  the  modern  capital ;  50 

wem  to  have  changed  places.     With  the  ex-  m.sw.fromMoorshedabad.  Lat.  23. 54.  N.  Long. 

ception  of  sowing  and  reaping;  the  cares  of  bus-  87.  32.  B.    The  country  about  Soory  is  high, 

bandry  devolve  on  the  women,  while  the  men  with  scarcely  a  tree  to  be  seen.    The  soil  is  hard, 

attend  to  the  dairy.  The  former  are  the  masons,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  iron  ;  find  the 

plasterers,  barbers,  and  surgeons ;    the  latter  roads  in  the  neighbourhood,  owing  to  the  excel- 

cmploy  themselves  in  sewing,  and  not  unfre-  lence  of  this  material,   the  best,  probably,  in 

quently  in  washing.    The  Soolimas  are  passion-  Bengal. 

ately  fond  of  music:  their  principal  instruments  SOOSNEER,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Malwa; 

are  the  kora,  a  sort  of  guitar,  a  flute  with  only  21   m.  travelling  distance  from  Auggur.      Lat. 

three  notes,  the  ballafoe,  and  other  drums  of  23.  69.  N.    Long.  76.  8.  B.  In  1820,  it  belonged 

different  sizes.    They   possess  many  herbs  of  to  Sindia,  but  was  rented  by  Zaiim  Singh  of 

ttrong  medicinal  qualities,  with  the  nature  and  Kotah. 

wes  of  which  they  are  well  acquainted;  but  SOOTY,  town,  Hindoostan,    orov.    Bengal; 

their  attempts  at  surgery,  beyond  the  operations  30  m.  NNW.   from  the  citv  of  Moorshedabad. 

of  bleeding'  and  copping,  are  wretched  in  the  Lat  24.  26.  N.    Long.  88.  2.  b;     In  1757,  when 

extreme.  Seraje  ud  Dowlah  apprehended  an  attack  from 

,  SOONDERSEE,  tn.  Hindoostan.  prov.  Malwa,  the  English,  he  commanded  immense  piles  to  be 

■itaated  on  the  Ri  side  of  the  Cali  Sinde  river ;  driven  into  the  river  at  Sooty,  by  which  it  ha.4 

21  m.  ew.  from  Shujawulpoor.     Lat.  23.  17.  N.  been  rendered  unnavigable  for  any  construction 

Long.  76.  35.  B.     It  suffered  greatly  f^om  the  of  vessel  larger  than  boats,  and  even  for  these 

Pindarics,   but    in    1820    still    contained    512  during  a  part  only  of  the  year, 

nooses.  SOPHIA,  tn.  European  Russia;  15  m.  s.  of 

SOONDOOR,  town,  Hindoostan,  Balaghaut  St.  Petersburg.     Pop.  600.    It  has  a  magnificent 

ceded  districts,  with  a  fort,  temple,  and  valley,  church,  huilt  on  the  plan  of  the  church  of  St. 

la  1814,  a}thou|;h  surrounded   by   the  British  Sophia,  at  Constantinople, 

dominions,  it  was  in  direct  subjection  to  the  SOPING,  principality,   island    Celebes,  an- 

'eshwa.    The  fortress  is  strong,  and  insulated  cieotly  one  of  the  most  powerful  on  the  island, 

^y  a  chain  of  hills^  through  which  there  is  a  Itextends  partly  along  the  western  sJiore  of  the 
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t)«yi  of  BoDi  And  Toto ;  to  the  N.  it  is  bounded  and  runs  B.  into  the  Menimack  riTer,  oppoali 

bj  a  great  lake,  and  on)  the  B.  it  borders  on  Litchfield. 

Lamoeroe.    Its  chief  production  is  rice,  SOULAINES,  tn.  France,  depart  Aaberprar. 

SOPWELL»  ham.  Eng^land,  par.  St.  Peter  Bnrgrundy ;  27  m.  B.  of  Troyes.    Pop.  800. 

the  apostle,  hund.  Cashio,  co.  Hertford.    Pop.  SOU  LB  Y,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Dacre,  Leitb 

with  par.     St.  Albans  (P.T.  20).  ward,  co.  Cumberland.    Pop.  with  pax.  ^Peuith 

SORAU,  or  Zyory,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia ;  (P.  T.  283). 

20  m.  B.  of  Ratibor.    Pop.  1700.  T  SOUL-SKERRY,  island,  Atlantic  ocean,  H. 

SORETH,  district,  Hindoostan,  Gujerat  pe-  of  Scotland,  sh.  Orkney  and  ^letlaud.    Sums. 

ninsula,encompassing  the  J  unaghur  mountains,  ness  (P.  T.  30).                                           , 

and  situated  between  Lat.  21.  and  ,22.  N.    To  SO ULTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Wem,Whife- 

the  N.  and  W.  it  is  bounded  by  Burudda  and  church   div.  hund.  Bradford  North,  oo.  Ss}o|i. 

Hallaur,  on  the  s.  by  Babreeawar,  and  on  the  b.  Pop.fSl.    Shrewsbury  (P.  T.  153). 

by  Cat^ar,  the  country  of  Soretb,  including  SOULTZ,  or  Sulk,  tn.  France,  proT.  Alssce. 

Juna^hur.    Its  capital,  was  anciently  governed  Pop.  1300. 

by  rajas  of  the  Churassama  tribe,  during  which  SOULTZMATT,  vil.  France,  depart  Upper 

dynasty  it  is  described  as  enjoying  a  high  degree  Rhine,  prov.  Alsace,  on  the  Ombach ;  9  m.  6.of 

of  prosperity.    In  process  of  time,  it  also  fell  a  Colmar.     Pop.  2100.     Near  it  are  aalt^ud 

prey  to  the  followers  of  the  Arabian  prophet,  mineral  springs. 

who  gradually  reduced  it  to  the  state  of  bar-  SOUMENSAC,  tn.  France,  depart.  Lot  asd 

barism  and  desolation  which  it  now  eihibits.  Garonne,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gasoony;  16  ii. 

SORCV,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  depart.  Mouse,  MB.  of  Marmande.    Pop.  1500. . 

prov.  Lorraine;  4  m.  SB.  of  Commercy.    Pop.  SOUND,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Audlem, hosd. 

1800.    It  has  manufactures  of  leather.  Nantwich,  oo.  palat.  Chester.  Real  prop.£103S. 

SORDE,  tn.  BW.  of  France,  depart.  Landes,  Pop.  255.    Nantwich  (P.  T.  164). 

prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony,  near  the  river  called  SOURE,  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Eatremadnra ;  13  b. 

Gave  d'Oleron ;  11  m.  8.  of  Dax.    Pop.  1300.  gw.  of  Coimbra.    Pop.  3200. 

SORE,    tn.  France,    depart    Landes,   prov.  SOURGOUTE,  tn.  Asiatic    Russia,  on  the 

Guyenne  and  Gascony.    Pop.  1500.  northern  bank  of  the  Obi.    The  climate  is  lo 

SOREZE,  tn.  France,  depart   Tarn,  prov.  severe  that  no  grain  cfn  be  raised  in  the  ndgb- 

Languedoc ;  14  m.  aw.  of  Castres.    Pop.  2700,  bourhood ;  but  the  river  abounds  in  &h,  asd 

with  a  public  school.  the  territory  in  fur-bearing  animals,  particalirly 

SORGUES,    tn.    France,    depart   Vauduse,  white  and  black  foxes.    The  town  is  surrooDded 

prov.  Comtat  Venaisin  and  Comtat  d' Avignon,  with  palisades,  and  contains  two  churches,  snd 

at  the  junction  of  the  Sorgues  and  Louveie;  168  houses.    It  is  the  residence  of  a  commisary, 

6^m.  NB.  of  Avignon.    Pop.  1400.  who  has  the  collecting  the  annual  tribute  of  fsn 

SORIASCO,  tn.  Italy,  gov.  Milan,  kingd.  Sar-  paid  by  the  Ostiaks,  the  sole  inhabitants  of  tfaii 

dinia.    Pop.  1200.  country.    Opposite  to  this  town  a  small  braach 

SORLIN,  St.,  tn.  France,  depart.  Ain,  prov.  separates,  and  then  unites  with  the  Obi,  calM 

Burgundy,  near  the  Rhone.    Pop.  1000.  by  the  Russians  Sourgoutka. 

SORNAC,  tn.  France,  depart  Correxe,  prov.  SOUSA,  tn.  Portugal,  prov.Beira;  16m.Tr.of 

Limousin,  near  the  Diege;  36  m.  NB.  of , Tulle.  Oporto.    Pop.  4000. 

Pop.  1500.  SOUSTON,  tn.  France,  depart.  Landes,  prw. 

SORT,  seaport,  N.  of  Africa,  state  Tripoli,  in  Guyenne  and  Gascony,  on  a  lake  of  the  ssme 

the  gulf  of  Sidra,  or  Syrtis.    Lat.  30.  28.  N.  name;  14  m.NW.  of  Dai.    Pop.  2600. 

Long.  16.  55.  B.  SOUSTONS,  Etano  db,  salt-water  bay, nesrij 

SOS,  tn.  Spain,   prov.  Arragon ;  4  m.  B8B.  of  inclosed  by  land,  sw.  of  France,  depart.  Lsndeiy 

Sangoesa.     Pop.  2400.  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony,  near  the  AdaDtic. 

SOSA,  vil.  Germany,  kingd.  Saxony;  25  m.  Lat.  43.  56.  N.    Long.  1.  16.  w. 

B8W.  of  Chemnitz.     Here  is  a  considerable  ma-  SOUTER RA IN E,  town,  France,  depart  Ls 

nufacture  and  export  of  tin.  Creuse,  prov.  Marche:   19  m.  NW.  of  Goeret 

SOSTE,  navip^able  river,  Prussia,  prov.  West-  It  has  manufactures  of  hemp, 

phalia,  which  rises  in  the  principality  of  Osna-  SOUTHALL,    ham,  England,   par.  H^cs, 

bruck,  flows  tlirough  Lower  Munster  and  East  hund.  Elthorne,  co.  Middlesex.    Pop.  irith  No^ 

Friesland,  and  falls  into  the  Ems  near  Leer.  wood.     London,  9  m.     Market-day,  Monday, 

SOTTEGHEM,tn.  Belgium,  prov.  East  Flan-  for  cattle, 

ders ;  9  m.  B.  of  Audenarde.    Pop.  1700.  SOUTHAM,  hamlet,  England,  par.  Bisbop't 

SOUCEYRAC,  tn.  France,  depart.  Lot,  prov.  Cleeve,  bond.  Cleeve,  co.  Gloucester.    Pop.widi 

Guyenne  and  Gascony.    Pop.  1600.  Brockhampton.    Cheltenham  (P.  T.  94). 

SOUCOOK.  riv.  North  America,  U.  S.,  New  SOUTH  BERWICK,  tn.  N.  America,  U.S, 

Ilamoshire,  rises  in  Gilmanton,  and  runs  sw.  York  co.,  Maine.    Pop.  1577. 

into  the  Merrimack  river  n.  of  Pembroke.  SOUTH  BOROUGH,  tn.  N.  America,  V.  S, 

SOU  DANG,  vil.  island  Celebes,  Eastern  seas,  Worcester  co.,  Massachosetto ;  18  m.  MNB.  from 

at  the  8.  end  of  it,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  Worcester.    Pop.  1080. 

borderinpon  Maros  river.    Saltpetre  is  procured  SOUTH  BRIDGE,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S.i 

at  this  Village.  ,outh  part  of  Worcester  co.,  Massachuscmi 

SOUEICH,  tn.  France,*  depart.  Upper  Ga-  54  m.  sw.  from  Boston.    Pop.  1444. 

ronne.  prov.  Languedoc.    Pop.  1100.  SOUTH-BURN,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kirk 

SOUGHTON,  tashp.  England,  par.  Llansilin,  Burn,  Bainton  Beacon  div.  wapentake  of  Hart- 

hund.  Oswestry,  co.  Salop.     Acres,  4320.    Real  hill,  co.  York,  E.  riding.    Acres,  1030.    Rcsl 

prop.  £1037.    Pop.  247.    Oswestry  (p.  t.  171).  prop.£1177.  Pop.  107.  Great  Driffield  (P.T- 196> 

SOUHEGAN,  riv.  North  America,  U.  S.,  rises  SOUTH-COATES,  township,  England,  p*r. 

in  w.  part  of  Hillsborough  co.  New  Hampshire,  Drvpool,  middle  div.  wapentake  of  Holdenww, 
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f».  York,  E.  riding.    Acres,  1050.    Real  prop.  SOOTHWORTH,  tnslip.  Eng^Und,  par.  Wio^ 

£77^.     Pop.  1114.     Hull  (P.  T.  174).  wick,  hund.  West  Derby,  co.  pal.  of  Lanca:iter. 

SOUTH-COT,  tithing,  England,  par.  of  St.  Real   prop.   £3487.     Pop.  (with   Croft)   13W. 

Mary,  hond.  Reading,  co.  Berks.     Acres,  630.  Newton-in-Makerfield  (p.  T.  193). 

Pop.  84.     Reading  (P.  T.  38).  SOUTRA,  ancient  par.  Scotland,  annexed  in 

SOUTH  DIVISION,  tithing,  England,  par.  1600  to  that  of  Fala,  sh.  Haddington.    Pop.  with 

and  hund.  of  Corfe  Castle,  Bland  ford  div.  co.  Fala.     Lauder  (P.  T.  2d). 

Dorset.     Pop.  316.     Dorchester  (P.T.  119).  SOUZEL,  tn.  Portugal,  prov.  Alentejo;  6  m„ 

SOUTH-END,  Eltham,  ham.  England,  par.  NNW.  of  Estremos.    Pop.  2000. 

Eltham,  hand.  Blackheath,  lathe  of  Sutton-at-  SOW  (or  Saw)  RIVER,  river,  Hindoostan, 

Hooe,  CO.  of  Kent.  *  Pop.  with  par.     London,  has  its  source  in  the  secondary  mountains  that 

9  miles.  form  the  western  boundary  of  the  Malwa  pro- 

SOUTH-END,  Lewishah,  hamlet,  England,  vince,  and  flowing  past  the  towns  of  Mundessor 

'par.  Lewisham,  hund.  Blackheath,  lathe  Sutton-  and  Narghur,  joins  the  Chumbul  near  the  village 

at-Hone,  ce.  Kent.     Pop.  with  par.    London,  of  Ail wer,  after  a  winding  course  of  50  miles. 

7  miles.  SOWERBY,  township,  England,  par.  of  St. 

SOUTHERNBY  BOUND,  tnshp.  England,  Michael's,  hund.  Amoundemess,  co.  pal.  of  Lan- 

imr.  Castle  Sowerfav,  Leath  ward,  co.  Cumber-  caster.    Pop.  with  Inskip.    Kirkham  (p.T.  225). 

land.     Pop.  162.    Penrith  (p.  T.  283).  SOWERBY-UNDER-COTLIFFE,  township, 

SOUTH ERNDOWN,  hamlet  and  bathing-  England,  par.  Kirkby  Siggeston,  wapentake  of 

place.  Great  Britain,   par.  St.  Bride's  Major,  Allertonshire,  co.  York,  N.  riding.     Acres,  610. 

hand.  Agmore,  CO.  Glamorgan,  S.  Wales,     rop.  Real  prop.  £867.    Pop.  67.    Northallerton  (P.  T. 

340.    Cowbridge  (P.  T.  173).  225). 

SOUTH  FIELDS,  lib.  England,  par.  St  Mary,  SOYLAND,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Halifax, 

Inind.  Guthlaxton,  co.  Leicester.     Fop.  1608.  wapentake  of  Moiley,  co.  York,  West  riding. 

SOUTH-GATE,    ham.   Great   Britain,    par.  Acres,  4960.     Real  prop.  £4767.    Pop.  3589. 

Pen-Aitb,  hund.  Swansea,  co.  Glamorgan,  South  Halifax  (P-^*  197). 

Wales.     Pop.  with  par.    Swansea  (P.  T.  206).  SPALDFORD,  tnsho.  England,  par.  Clifton^ 

SOUTH-HAMLET,    hamlet,  England,  par.  N.  div.  wapentake  of  Newark,  co.  Nottingham. 

Hempstead,  middle  di^hund.  Dudstone  and  Real  prop.  £721.     Pop.  80.     Tuxford  (P.  T. 

King's  Barton,  CO.  Gloucester.   Real  prop.  £1629.  137> 

Pop.  834.    Gloucester  (P.  T.  104).  SPALDINGTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bub- 

SOUTHAMPTON  ISLAND,  island,  British  with.  Holme  Beacon  div.  wapentake  of  Harthill, 

North  America.    See  Hudson's  Bay  Tkrritout,  co.  York,  E.  riding.    Acres,  370.     Real  prop. 

page  175.  £53*^0.     Pop.  352.     Howden  (P.  T.  180). 

SOUTHINGTON,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S.,  SPALT,  town,  Germanv.  kingd.  Bavaria,  in 

Hartford   co..  Connecticut;    18  m.  8W.   from  Franconia,  ontheRetzat;  20  m.  £8B.of  Anspach. 

Hartford.    Pop.  1844-  Pop.  1200. 

SOUTH-MEAD,  extra-par.  hamlet,  England.  SPANGENBERG,   tn.  W.  Germany,  elect, 

middle  div.  hund.  Dudstone  and  King's  Barton,  Hesse  Cassel  ;  17  m.  SB.  of  Cassel.    Pop.  1600. 

oo.  Gloucester.    Pop.  with  parish.    Gloucester  It  has  a  fortified  castle,  which  is  used  as  a  state 

(F.  T.  104).  prison,  and   for  keeping  the  archives  of  the 

SOUTHOLD^  tn.  N.  America.  U.  S.,  Suffolk  house  of  Hesse. 

CO.,  New  York,  on  the  NB.  part  of  Long  Island.  SPANIARD'S  BAY,  bay,  British  N.  America, 

Pop.  2900.  on  the  B.  coast  of  Cape  Breton  island.     Lat. 

SOUTHORPE,  extra-par.  township.  England,  46.  20.  N.    Long.  58.  29.  w.     Its  mouth  is  nar- 

K.  div.  wapentake  of  Corringham,  parts  Lindsey,  row,  but  it  is  wider  within,  till  it  branches  into 

t».  Lincoln.     Acres,   590.     Real   prop.    £655.  two  arms,  both  of  which  are  navigable  three 

Pop.  36.    Gainsborough  (P.  T.  149).  leajrues,  and  afford  secure  harbouring. 

SOUTHORPE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Hook  SPARANISI,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Terra  di  Lavoro, 

Norton,  hund.  Chadlin^ton,  co.  Oxford.    Acres,  kingd.  Naples.     Pop.  1500. 

3730.     Pop.  1506.    Chipping  Norton  (P.T.  71).  SPARKFORD,   Bishop's,   tithing,    England, 

*SOUTH0RPE,tnHhp.  England,  par.  Barnack,  par.  St.  Faith,  W.  part  of  the  soke  of  Win- 
lib.  Peterborough,  co.  ^forthan)pton.  Real  prop.  Chester,  Fawley  div.  co.  Southampton.  Pop* 
£1413.     Pop.  137.    Wandsford  (p.  T.  88).  with  par.    Winchester  (P.  T.  62). 

SOUTH  ROP,  tithing.  Enjrland,  par.  Harriard,  SPARKFORD,  West,  tithing,  England,  par. 

hund.  of  Bermondspit,  co.  Southampton.     Pop.  St.  Faith,  hund.  Buddlesgate,  Fawley  div.  co. 

with  par.    Alton  (P.  T.  47\  Southampton.     Pop.  with  parish.     Winchester 

SOUTH  SALEM,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S.,  (P.  T.  62). 

Westchester  co..  New  York;   50  m.  NbB.  from  SPAR  ONE,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Ivrea,  kingd.  Sar- 

New  York.     Pop.  1557.  dinia.     Pop.  2250. 

SOUTH  SEA  ISL.ANDS.    See  Polynesia.  SPASKOY,  vil.  interior  of  European  Russia, 

SOUTHWELL  PARK,  extra-par.  dist.  Eng-  circle  Medyn,  gov.  Kaluga ;  126  m.  8K.  of  Smo- 

land,  hund.  Thingoe,  co.  Suffolk.     Pop.  with  lensko.      Pop.  2500,   employed   partly  in  the 

llargrave.     Bury  St.  Edmund  s  (P.  T.  71).  manufacture  of  canvas  and  paper. 

SOUTHWlck,  ancient  par.  Scotland,  united  SPAUNTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Lastmg- 

at  the  Reformation  to  that  of  Col  vend,  stew,  ham,  wapentake  Ryedale,  co.  York,  N.  riding. 

Kirkcudbright.     Pop.  with  Col  vend.  Acres,   1540.      Real   prop.  £1135.      Pop.   138. 

SOUTH-WICK,  tithing,  England,  oar.  North  Pickering  (P.  T.  226). 

Bradlev.  hond.  Whorwelsdown,  CO.  Wilts.     Real  SPECCIIIA  DI  PRETl,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  of 

prop.  £3399.    Pop.  1452.  Trowbridge  (P.T.  99).  Terra  d'Otranto,  SB.  part  of  kingd.  Naples.  Pop. 

SOUTHWICK,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Hamp-  1500. 

den  co^  Massachusetts.    Pop.  185'),  SPEEN,  Wood,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ch«fxJi 
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Speen,  hund.  Faircross,  co.  Berks.    Acres,  630. 
Pop.  with  par.     Speenhamland  (P.T.  5G). 

SPEENIIAMLAND.township,  England, par. 
Church  Speeu,  hund.  Faircross,  co.  Berka.  Acres, 
210.    Pop.  with  par.    London,  56  m. 

SPEIGIITSTOWN,  seaport,  West  Indies, 
island  Barhadoes,  on  the  w.  side  of  the  island. 
Lat  13.  15.  N.     Long.  58.  31.  w. 

SPEKE,  township,  England,  par.  Child  wall, 
hund.  West  Derby,  co.  palat.  Lancaster.  Acreii, 
2350.  Real  prop.  £4712.  Pop.  514.  Presoot 
fp.  T.  19S). 

SPELLO,  decayed  tn.  Italy,  States  of  the 
Church ;  10  m.  bw.  of  Nocera.  It  corresponds 
to  the  Hispellum  of  the  ancients,  and  was  sacked 
by  the  troops  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  1529. 

SPENCER,  vii.  and  seat  of  justice,  North 
Anfterica,  U.  S.,  Owen  oo.,  Indiana,  on  a  smalt 
creek  of  White  River;  about  50  m.-6W.  from 
Indianapolis. — Spencert  tn.,  Worcester  oo.,  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  1 1  m.  H'8W.  from  Worcester.  Pop. 
1618. 

SPENCER'S  GULF,  large  gulf,  on  the  8. 
coast  of  New  Holland,  which  eitends  185  miles 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  in  a  direction 
NNB.  The  entrance  of  the  gulf,  from  Cape 
Catastrophe  on  the  w.  and  Cape  'Spencer  on 
the  B.,  IS  48  miles  wide.  It  was  explored  to 
within  seven  or  eight  leagues  of  its  termination 
b^  captain  Flinders,  who  then  saw  land  at  a 
distance  before  him.  Cape  Spencer  lies  in  Lat. 
35.  18.  8.    Long.  136.  55.  B. 

SPERLONGA,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Terra  di  L». 
voro,  VW^  of  kingd.  Naples ;  10  miles  N\V.  of 
Gaeta.     Pop.  1200. 

SPESSAUT,  forest,  w.  of  Germany,  partly  in 
Franconia.  and  paftly  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine.  It  extends  over  a  lofty  mountain  ridge 
comprising  200,000  acres,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
oak,  beech,  and  similar  trees.  It  now  belongs 
to  the  kingd.  of  Bavaria. 

SPEY,  large  and  rapid  river,  Scotland,  sh. 
Invernefcs,  which  has  its  risafrom  Lodii  Spey, 
in  Badenoch ;  about  16  miles  8.  from  Fort  Au- 
gustus, and,  after  a  course  from  8W.  to  nb.  of 
about  96  m.  in  all  its  windings,  it  falls  into  the 
sea  about  8  m.  R.  of  Elgin,  carrying  with  it  the 
waters  of  a  tract  of  country  of  about  1300  square 
miles.  A  few  miles  from  its  source  it  spreads 
out  into  a  small  lake  of  the  same  name,  from 
which,  resuming  the  form  of  a  river,  it  proceeds 
with  great  rapidity  towards  the  B.,  and  is  joined 
hjf  the  Truim  water  at  Ballidbeg,  and  by  the 
Trommie  water,  where  the  river  expands  into  ^ 
loch  of  about  two  miles  long  and  one  mile 
broad,  called  the  Inch  loch.  It  is  then  joined 
by  the  Feshie  at  Inverishe,  by  the  Liunie  at 
Rothiemurchus,  by  the  Nethy  near  Abernetliy, 
by  the  Dulnain  from  the  N.  (opposite  Abernethy), 
by  the  Avon  at  Inveravon,  by  the  Ddlaq  water 
between  Aberlour  and  Rothes,  and  by  a  great 
number  of  lesser  streams  through  tlie  whole  of 
its  course.  This  has  been  often  said  to  be  the 
largest  river  in  Scotland,  but  can  be  reckoned 
only  the  third,  as  the  Tay  and  the  Tweed  col- 
lect their  waters  from  a  greater  extent  of  coun- 
try. It  is,  however,  liable  to  sudden  inunda^ 
tions,  and,  at  such  times,  may  contain  more 
water  than  perhaps  any  other  river  in  Scotland 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  great  cause 
of  its  inundations  and  apparent  magnitude  is, 
that  it  runs  remarkably  slow  for  30  miles  of 
iu  course.    Its  fall  from  the  Boat  of  Bog,  near 


Gordon  Castle,  to  the  sea,  a  d'ista&oe  of  only 
three  miles,  is  60  feet.  The  vast  forests  o( 
Abernethy,  Glenmore,  and  Kingussie* ate  opon 
its  banks  or  on  it»  tributary  streams,  and  ex- 
tend, in  succession,  30  or  40  miles  together,  and 
in  which  is  some  of  the  finest  timber  in  Scot- 
laud.  To  prevent  the  trees  from  being  sbirered 
in  passing  the  great  cataracts  of  the  river,  smsll 
canals  have  been  cut  out  in  the  banks  with  a 

fcntle  slope,  down  which  the  wood  is  directed, 
t  gives  name  to  the  district  of  Strathspey,  fa- 
mous for  its  soldiers  and  music.  The  Spey 
abounds  with  trout  and  salmon,  the  fishery  far 
which  is  very  valuable.* 

SPIDDAL,  or  Spkbolb,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  and 
bar.  Movcullen,  co.  Galway,  prov.  Connaught. 
Pop.  with  par.    Galway  (p.  T.  133). 

SPIEGELBERG,  dist.  Germany,  priodp-of 
Calenberg,  kingd.  of  Hanover.  Pod.  2200.  h 
belongs,  as  a  fief,  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands. 

SPIGNO,  tn.  Italy,  duchy  Montferrac.  pror. 
Acqui,  kingd.  Sardinia;  8  m.  WNW.  of  Kovi 
Pop.  2200.  It  stands  near  the  river  Bormida, 
in  a  picturesque  situation,  on  a  steep  rock.— 
SpiffHOf  tn.,  prov.  Terra  di  Lavoro,  kinp:d.  ef 
Naples ;  25  m.  B.  of  Terracina.     Pop.  1200. ) 

SPIKE  ISLAND,  island,  Ireland,  at  then- 
trance  of  Cork  Harbour,  par.  Great  Island,  bar. 
Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  prov.  MuDster.  Pop.  with 
par.    Cove(P.  T.  177)*. 

SPINDLESTONE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  of 
Bambrough,  N.  div.  Bambrough  ward,  co.  of 
Northumberland.  Pop.  101.  Belford  (P.T. 
322). 

SPIRDING,  lake,  Prussia,  gov.  Gombiimes, 

firov.  East  Prussia ;  75  m.  8b.  of  Konigsbef^. 
t  is  about  60  m.  in  circumference,  contaiiu 
four  small  islands,  and  abounds  in  lampren 
and  such  other  fish  as  are  found  in  shallow  aod 
muddv  water. 

SPl'TAL,  ancient  par.  Scotland,  dist  Jed- 
burgh (now  united  with  that  of  Crailiog),  ab. 
Roxburgh.    Pop.  with  Crailing. 

SPITI.  district,  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  ii 
Little  Tibet:  situated  between  Chinese  Tartarf, 
Lahdack,  Cooloo,  and  Bussaher,  and  payiaip 
tribute  to  each.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Ta^ 
tars,  and  follow  the  I^ma  religion.  The  villa^ 
are  from  12,000  to  12,500  feet  above  the  level 

of  the  sea. 

SPITI  RIVER,orSiRivBR,riv.  Tartary.thc 

great  western  branch  of  the  Sutuleje,  which  hai 
Its  source  8.  of  Leh  or  Lahdack,  from  whence 
its  course  is  southerly  until  it  joins  the  Sutuleje 
and  loses  its  name  in  Lat.  31.  48.  N.,  Los^. 
78.  38.  B.,  where,  in  appearance,  it  is  very  little 
inferior  to  the  Sutuleje.  At  the  oonfloenoe  thete 
is  a  fort  named  Danka. 

SPITTLE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bebington, 
hund.  Wirrall,  co.  palat.  Chester.  Pop.  with 
Poulton  Lancelot.    Great  Neston  (P.T.  194). 

SPITTLE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Tweedmouth. 
hund.  Islandshire,co^palat.  Durham.  Pop.  with 
par.     Berwick-upon-Tweed  (P. T. 337). 

SPITTLE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ovingham, 
B.  div.  Tmdaleward,  co.  of  Northumberland. 
Pop.  7.     Newcastle- upon-  Tyne  (P,  T.  274). 

SPITTLE,  township,  England,  par.  Fargfosi. 
Wilton  Beacon  div.  wapentake  of  Harthill.  co. 
York,  E.  riding.  Pop.  with  par.  Pockliogtua 
(P.  T.  212). 

SPITTLEBRIDGE,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Batte- 
vant,  united  bars,  of  Orrery  and  Killmore,  o). 
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Cork,  prov.  Munster.    Pop.  with  par.    Doneraile  8.  div.  wapentake  of  lloldcrnpss,  co.  Vork,  ETast 

(p.  T.  156),  ridin^r.     Pop.  with  par.    Hull  (p.  T.  174). 

SPITTLEFIELD,  viK  Scotland,  par.  Capath»  SPURSTOW,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bunbury, 

fth.  Perth.    Pop.  with  Caputh.  hund.  Eddisbury,  co.  pal.  of  Chester.    Acres, 

SPITTLEGATE,  ham.  England,  par.  Gran-  1970.    Real  prop.  £1929.    Pop.  588.    Torporley, 

tbam,  wapentake  of  Winnibrif^f^  and  Threo,  (P.  T.  178). 

parti  Kesteveo,  co.  Lincoln*    Real  prop.  £4866.  SQUILACE,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Calabria  Ultra, 

Pop.  1063.    Grantham(P.  T.  110).  kingd.   Naples;    35  m.  6W.  of  St.  Severino: 

SPITTL&HILL,  tnshp.  Enn^land,  par.  Mit-  situated  on  the  Favelone,  near  the  bay  of  Squi- 

ford,  w.  div.  Morpeth  ward,  co.  Northumberland,  lace.    Lat.  39.  3.  N.    Long.  16.  40.  b.    It  is  the 

Pop.  11.     Morpeth  (P.  T.  288).  see  of  a  bishop,  but  was  much  injured  by  the 

SPITZ,  tn.  Austria,  on  the  Danube;  10m.  earthquake  of   1783.      Lead  is  found  in  the 

above  Krems.    Pop.  900.    It  is  built  round  a  neigphbourheod. 

hilly  the  top  of  which  is  planted  with  vines.  SRIGII UR,  fort  or  peak,  Hindoostan,  chief- 

SPIZLIBERG,  high  mountain  of  the  Alps,  ship  of  Cooloo,  prov.  Lahore,  situated  on  the 

Switzerland,  canton  of  Uri,  the  perpendicular  right  bank  of  the  Silitaleje.     Lat.  31.  24.  N. 

height  of  which  is  11,373  feet  above  the  level  Long.  78.  25.  b.    Elevation  above  the  sea,  8424 

of  the  sea.  feet. 

SPOLOUK,  vil.  island  of  Java,  situated  on  SRI  KANTA,  peak  in  Northern  Hindooptan, 

the  great  southern  ocean ;  104  miles  s.  from  district  of  Gurwal,  round  which  the  Ganges 

Samarang.     Lat.  8.  0.  8.    Long.  110.  20.  B.  winds,  where  it  penetrates  through  the  base  of 

Ck)se  to  the  beach  are  several  bungalows,  be-  the  8W.  Himalaya  range.     Lat.  30. 57.  N.  Long, 

kinging  to  the  snttan  and  his  family,  who  occa-  78.  47.  R.    Elevation  above  the  sea,  20,296  feet, 

sbnally  resort  hither  for  the  benefit  of  sea-  SRI  PERMATURA,   tn.  Hindoostan,  prov. 

bathing.  Carnatic;  24  m.  8W.  from  Madras.     Lat.  12. 

^  SPOONBED,  tithing,  England,  par.  Pains-  57.  n.    Long.  80.  2.  B.    This  town  is  celebrated 

wick,  hund.  Bisley,  co.  Gloncester.    Pop.  899.  as  the  birth-place  of  Rama  Anuja  Acharya,  the 

Painswick  (p.  T.  105).                                   '  great  Brahmin  saint  and    reformer,  and    the 

SPOTSWOOD,  vil.  North  America,  U.  S.,  founder  of  a  sect.     Before  the  appearance  of 

Middlesex  co.,  New  Jersey ;  9  m.  8B.  from  New  Rama  Anuja,  the  most  prevalent  sects  in  the 

BranswKk.     It  contains  an  episcopal  church,  a  neighbourhood  were  the  followers  of  Buddha, 

powder-mill,  two  snuff-mills,  and  upwards  of  STAATZ,  to.  Lower  Austria ;   35  nk  N.  of 

30  houses.  Vienna.     Pop.  1500. 

SPRANG,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  South  Holland.  STABLO,  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  Liege;  12  m.  s. 

Pop.  1 100.  of  Limburg :  situat^  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep 

SPREMBERG,  tn.  Prussia,  in  Lower  Lusatia,  valley  on  the  Waree.    Pop.  2800.    Lat.  50. 27.  N. 

OB  an  island  in  the  Spree;  28  m.  88W.  of  Guben.  Long.  5.  55.  B.    It  takes  its  name  from  a  cele* 

Pop.  1700. — Sprtmberff,  vil.   prov.  Saxony,  on  brated  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  by  Sigebert, 

the  Spree;  30  m.  B.  of  Dresden.     Pop.  1500.  bo  far  back  as  667.    It  has  a  manufacture  of 

SPRENDLINGEN,   town,  Germany,  grand  leather,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  cloth  a^d 

duchy  Hesse- Darmstadt,  w.  of  the  Rhine;  8  m.  other  stuffs. 

B.ofCreutznach.    Pop.  1100.  STABROEK,  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  Antwerp; 

SPRl>IG  CREEK,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S.,  7  m.  nnw.  of  Antwerp.     Pop.  1600. 

Miami  co.,  Ohio.    Pop.  1061.  STAD,  vil.  N.  of  Switzerland,  canton  St.  Gall ; 

SPRINGER  town,  Germany/ kingd.  Hanover;  20  m.  B8B.  of  Constance.    It  has  a  small  har- 

14  m.  8W.  of  Hanover.     Pop.  1400.  hour  for  shipping,  and  a  fishery  on  the  s.  bank 

SPRINGEN,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  kingd.  Wir-  of  the  lake  Constance, 

temberg,  on  the  Brenz,  near  Aalen.    Pop.  1000.  STADEN,  or  Staadew,  tn.  Germany,  ffrand 

SPRINGFIELD,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Ross  duchy  Hesse- Darmstadt,  on  the  Nidda ;  18  m. 

CO.,  Ohie.     Pop.  930. — Springfield,  tn.  Portage  NB.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.    Pop.  1000. 

CO.,  Ohio.     Pop.  1207.— .^ni^e/J,  tn.  Sullivan  STADT  AM  HOF,  or  Baybriscukr  Hop,  tn. 

CO.,  New  Hampshire ;  36  m.  NW.  from  Cbncord.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria,  on  the  left  bank  of 

Pop.  1202. — Springfiefd^  town,  Essex  co..  New  the  Danube,  opposite  to  Ratisbon,  to  which  it 

Jersey;  15  m.  sW.  from  New  York.    Pop.  1653.  >•  now  united.     Pop.  1800.    It  contains  a  well- 

•^SptingJUld,  town,  Jeffersen  co.,  Ohio.     Pop.  endowed  hospital.     During  the  retreat  of  the 

1041.  Austrians  in  April,  1809,   after  the  battle  of 

SPRING  PLACE,  Moravian  missionary  sta-  Abensberg,  it  was  laid  in  ashes;  but  has  been 

tioD,  N.  America,  among  the  Cherokees ;  35  m.  rebuilt  in  an  improved  manner. 

SR.  from  Brainerd.    A  considerable  number  of  STADTBERU,  to.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia, 

Cherokee  children  have  been  educated  at  this  on  the  Dymel ;   13  m.  enb.  of  Briton.    Pop. 

place.  2300.    Lat.  51.  27.  N.    Long.  8.  49.  B.     Part  of 

8PROSTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Middle-  the  town,  called  Marsberg,  stands  on  a  hill, 

wich,  hund.  of  Northwich,  co.  pal.  of  Chester,  where  was  the  ancient  Saxon  temple  of  Ehres- 

Acreii,920.    Real  prop.  £1512.    Pop.  128.    Mid-  berg,  converted  by  Charlemagpe  into  an  imperial 

iU<^wich  (f.  T.  1 67).  residence.     A  church  and  priory  was  also  built 

SPROTTAU,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  at  the  here  by  that  emperor, 

confluence  of  the  Sprotta  and   Bol^;  71  m.  STADTELDORF,  tn.  Lower  Austria;  20  m« 

WNW.  of  Breslau.    Pop.  2500.  NNW.  of  Vienna.    Pop.  1300. 

SPROXTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ileldiesley,  STADTH AGEN,  town,  Prussia,  prov.  West- 

^pentake  of  Ryedale.  co.  York,  North  riding,  phalia,  the  chief  place  of  the  county  of  Schaom- 

J^l  prop.  £2230.    Pop.  195.     Helmesley  (P.  t.  burg-Lippe,  on  the  Dymel ;  9  m.  B.  of  Minden. 

^^^  Pop.  1500.    It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley, 

SPURN-HEAD,  bam,  England,  par.  Kilnsea,  surrounded  by  an  old  wall  and  ditch. 
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STAFP1ELD»  or  Sr^yvAL,  tD»hp.  England, 
|»ar.  Kirk  Oiwald,  Leath  ward,  co.  Cumberlaod. 
Heal  prop.  £3274.     Pop.  265.     Peoritb  (P.  T. 

STAFFORD,  town,  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Mon- 
mouth CO..  New  Jersey.     Pop.  2059. 

STAFFSIO,  vil.  Sweden,  prov.  Sudermania, 
Bear  Nylciopihg.  It  has  large  iroo-worka,  where 
cannon  are  made  for  export. 

STAGBACIi.  township,  Enj^land,  par.  Leo- 
minster, hand.  Wolphy,co.  Hereford.  Pop.  with 
Broadwood.     Leominster  (P.  T.  1-37). 

STAGEHALL,  vil.  Scotland,  on  the  high  road 
between  London  and  EUiinburft^h,  sh.  Edinburgh. 
Pop.  with  par.     Eklinburgh,  24  m. 

STAGE  ISLAND,  small  island,  N.  America, 
U.  S.,  near  the  coast  of  Maine^  not  far  from 
Casco  Bay ;  remarkable  for  being  the  first  land 
inhabited  by  Europeans  in  New  England. 

STAGENHOE,  ham.  En^^land,  par.  St.  Paul's 
Walden,  hund.  Cashio,  co.  Hereford.  Pop.  with 
par.     Stevenage  (P.  T.  31). 

STAGIUGLIOLE,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Bobbio, 
gov.  of  Milan,  kingd.  of  Sardinia,  on  the  river 
Coppa.    Pop.  1000. 

STAGNO,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Dalmatia,  on  the 
isthmus  which  jains  the  peninsula  of  Sebioncello 
with  the  continent ;  30  m.  N W.  of  Uagusa.  It  is 
a  bishop's  see ;  and  about  a  mile  from  the  town 
is  a  fortress  called  Stagno  Piccolo,  or  Little 
Stag^o.  It  has  considerable  fisheries,  and  a 
good  harbour,  but  is  unhealthy. 

STAFNBUHN,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Work- 
ington,  Allerdale  ward  above  Darwent,oo.  Cum- 
berland.    Pop.  174.    Workington  (P.  T.  306). 

STAINFIELO,  ham.  England,  par.  Ilaconby, 
wapentake  of  Aveland,  parts  of  Kesteven,  co. 
Lincoln.     Pop.  with  par.     Bourne  (P.T.  97). 

STAIN  FORTH,    Grrat,    or   UNoaR-BABOH, 

tnfthp.  England,  par.  Giggleswick,  w.  div.  wa- 

.  pentake  of  Staincliflfe  and  Ewcr^ss,  co.  York, 

West  riding.    Acres,  3480.    Real  prop.  £3787. 

Pop.  263.    Settle  (P.  T.  235). 

STAINFORTH,  Littlb,  ham.  England,  par. 
Gi<rgleswick,  yv.  div.  wapentake  of  Staincliflfe 
and  Ewcross,  co.  York,  W.  riding.  Pop.  with 
Great  Stainforth.    Settle  (P.  T.  23d). 

STAIN  LEY,  North,  tnshp.  England,  par. 
and  lib.  Rippon,  co.  York,  West  riding.  Acres* 
4230.  Real  prop.  £4146.  Pop.  407.  Rippon 
(p.  T.  212). 

STAINS,  tn.  France ;  6  m.  N.  of  Paris.  Pop. 
1100. 

STAINS-ACRE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Whitby, 
lib.  Whitby  Strand,  co.  York,  N.  riding.  Acres, 
3330.  Pop.  (with  Hawsker)  654.  Whitby  (P.  T. 
236). 

STAINSBY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ault  lluck- 
nall,  hund.  Scarsdalc,  co.  Derby.  Pop.  with 
par.     Ch«*sterfield  (p.  T.  l.iO). 

STAINTON,  tashp.  England,  par.  Stanwii, 
Eskdale  ward.  co.  Cumberland.  Pop.  67.  Car- 
lisle (p.  T.  301). 

STAINTON,  township,  England,  par.- Dacre, 
Iicath  ward,  co.  Cumberland.  Pop.  with  par. 
Penrith  (P.  T.  283). 

STAINTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Urswick, 
hund.  Lonsdale  N.  of  the  sands,  co.  pal.  of  Lan- 
caster.    Pop.  with  par.     Dalton  (p.  t.  276). 

STAINTON,  township,  England,  par.  Down- 
holme,  wapentake  of  Ilang  West,  co.  York,  N. 
riding.    Acres,  1840.    Pop.  44.    Richmond  (P.  T. 

eja). 


STAINTON  DALE,  townsbiD,  England,  par. 
Scalby,  b.  div.  wapentake  of  Pickering  Lytbe, 
CO.  York,  N.  riding.  Acres,  2780.  Real  lunp. 
£984.    Pop.  252.    Scarborough  (P.  T.  217). 

STAINTON,  LnT-LS,  tnshp.  England,  par. 
Bishopton,  aw.  div.  Stockton  ward,  oo.  paL  of 
Durham.  Acres,  1290.  Real  prop.  £911.  Pop. 
54.    Stockton-upon-Tees  (P.  T.  241). 

STAITHES,  ham.  England,  partly  in  par.  of 
Eaaington.  and  partly  in  that  of  Hioderwdl, 
B.  div.  lib.  Langbaurgh,  oo.  York,  N.  riding. 
Pop.  with  Hunderwell  par.    Whitby  (P.  T.  236)u 

STALLUPONEN,  town,  Pmsaia,  gov.  Guia- 
binnen,  prov.  East  Prussia ;  40  m.  SB.  of  Tibtt 
Pop.  2300.    Lat.  54.  37.  N.    Long.  22.  34.  H. 

STAMFORD,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Embleloa> 
8.  div.  Bambroogh  ward,  co.  Northumberland. 
Real  prop.  £1750.  Pop.  94.  Alnwick  (P.  T. 
308). 

STAMMEL,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Clevca  and 
Berg;6m.  from  Cologne,    Pop.  900. 

STAMMHEIM,  tn.  Switserland,  canton  of 
Areovia,  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower.  ?o^ 
3000. 

STAMPALIA,  or  Istamfolia,  anciently  Asty- 
palaca,  small  island,  Grecian  archipel^o ;  60  m. 
WNW.  of  Rhodes.  Lat.  36.  40.  N.  Long.  26. 
16.  B.  It  is  of  an  irregular  form,  14  m.  loag 
and  4}  broad.  Its  coasts  aflford  several  f:ood 
bays  and  anchorage  grounds,  and  the  soil  of  the 
island  is  fertile;  but  water  being  scarce,  and 
piratical  incursions  to  be  dreaded,  the  popala> 
tion.is  very  thin :  it  consists  of  Greeks,  in  a  voy 
backward  state  of  civilisation. 

STANAGE,  lordship,  Great  Britain,  par.  of 
Brompton  Bryan,  huud.  Knighton,  co.  Radnor, 
South  Wales.  Real  prop.  £1159.  Pop.  155. 
Knighton  (P.T.  165). 

STANALI>,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Lancaster, 
hund.  Amoundemess,  co.  pal.  of  LiEincaster.  Pop^ 
with  Stalmyne.    Poulton  (P.  T.  234). 

STAN  Dili  LL,  township,  England,  par.  and 
hund.  Pirton,  co.  Oxford.  Pop.  with  par.  Tet»- 
worth  (p.  T.  42). 

STANDLINCH,  par.  England,  hand.  Dowa- 
ton,  CO.  Wilts.  Acres.  77(L  Real  prop.  £715. 
Pop.  31.    Salisbury  (P.  T.  81). 

STANFORD,  or  Stamvorobdry,  ham.  Eng- 
land, par.  Southill,  hand.  Wizamtree,  oo.  Bed- 
ford.    Pop.  335.    Biggleswade  (F  T.  45). 

STANFORD,  bam.  England,  par.  St.  Hdee, 
hund.  Hormer,  co.  Berks.  Pop.  114.  Abiogdoa 
(F.  T.  56). 

STAN  FORD,  tn.  and  cap.  N.  America,  U.  S., 
Lincoln  co.,  Kentucky ;  10  m.  86B.  from  Dsa- 
ville.  Pop.  363.  It  contains  a  court-hoose^  a 
gaol,  and  a  rope-walk. 

STANFORD,  Kino's,  tnshp.  England,  par. 
Bishop^s  Stanford,  hund.  Broxash,  co.  Hereford- 
Acres,  990.     Pop.  93.     Bromyard  (P.  T.  125). 

STANITZ,  Stkinits,  or  Zoanicb,  tn.  Aostris* 

rrov.  Moravia;  21  m.  bbb.  of  Brann.  Po^ 
500. 

STANKAU,  tn.  Austria,  w.  of  kingd.  Bo- 
hemia, on  the  Radbusa ;  9  nu  nnb.  of  PiUeo. 
Pop.  1000. 

STANLEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Leeke,  N. 
div.  hund.  Totmonslow,  co.  Stafford.  Pop.  11& 
Leeke  (P.  T.  154). 

STANLEY,  vil.  Scotland,  partly  in  par.  Audh 
tergaven,  and  partly  in  that  of  Redgorton,  fb* 
Perth.     Pop.  with  par.     Perth  (P.  T.  40*). 

STAN  LOW  HOUSE,  extra-par.  distEogiaDd^ 
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kund.  WirralU  oo.  pal.  of  Chester.    Acres,  230.  STAPLEFORD,  FouLicfs,  township,  En^land*^ 

Pop.  13.    Chester  (P.  T.  183).  par.  Tarvin,  huncU  Brozton,  co.  paUt.  Chester. 

STAN  NERN,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Moravia ;  6  m.  Acres,  1430.    Pop.  244.     Chester  (P.  T.  183). 

8bB.  oflf^laa.    Pop.  1100.  STAPLEGATE,    extrarparochial    vil.    Ed^- 

STANNEY,  Grkat,  township,  England,  par.  land,  forming  the  N.  suburb  of  the  city  of  Can- 

Stoke,  huod.  Wirrall,  co.  pal.  of  Chester.    Acres,  terbury,  hund.  Westgate,  lathe  St.  Augustin,  co. 

960.     Real  prop.  £1366.     Pop.  32.    Chester  Kent     Real  prop.  £196.    Pop.  247.    Canter* 

(p.  T.  183).  bury  (P.  T.  55). 

STANNEY,  LiTTLB,   tnshp.  England,  par.  STAPLE  GORDON,  ancient  par.  Scotland, 

Stoke,  hund.  Wirrall,  co.  pal.  of  Chester.    Acres,  now  included  in  those  of  Langholm  and  Wester- 

850.    Real  prop,  £1203.    Pop.  201.    Chester  kirk,  sh.  Dumfries.     Pop.  with  pars.     Lang- 

(P.  T.  183).  holm  (P.  T.  70). 

STANOVOI,  fortress,  Asiatic  Russia  ;  8  m,  STAPLESTOWN,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Ballina- 

9W,  of  Issim,  forming  part  of  the  military  line  carig,  bar.  Carlow,  co.  Carlow,  prov.  Leinster. 

of  the  Issim.    It  is  a  square,  flanked  with  four  Pop.  with  Ballinacarig.  Carlow  (P.  T.  49)^  Two 

bastions,  and  contains  a  church  and  magazines,  annual  fairs, 

with  a  suburb  of  70  houses.  '  STAPLETON,  tnshpw  England,  par.  Presteign, 

STANOVOY,    chain  of   mountains,  Asiatic  hund.  of  Wigmore,  co.  Hereford.    Real  prop. 

Russia,  forming  part  of  the  great  northern  chain  £1573.    Pop.   (with  Frog  Street)  156.    Pres- 

which  crosses  the  breadth  of  that  continent,  teign  (P.  T.  151). 

It  receives  this  name  after  turning  to  the  N.,  STAPLETON, tnshp.  England,  partly  in  par. 

near  the  source  of  the  Aldane,  whence  it  runs  Barton,  and  partly  in  that  of  Croft,  wapentake 

parallel  to  the  Eastern  sea,  or  Gulf  of  Okhotsk,  Gil  ling  East,  co.  York,  N.  riding.    Acres,  920. 

leaving  only  a  narrow  plain  intervening.    It  is  Real  prop.  £1874.    Pop.  121.    Darlington  (P.  T. 

of  considerable  height,  and  opposes  a  serious  241). 

difficulty  to  travellers  proceeding  to  this  ex-  STAPLETTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Darring- 

tiemity  of  the  Russian  empire.    It  is  supposed  ton,  upper  div.  wapentake  of  Osgoldcross,  co. 

to  continue   uninterrupted,  though  with  some  York,  West  riding.    Acres,  1660.     Real  prop, 

limiinutioii  of  nui^itude,  to  Cape  Tchoutchi,  £697.    Pop.  107.    Pontefract  (P.  T.  177). 

at  the  NB.  exftreauty  of  Asia ;  and  the  Aleutian  STAR,  village,  Scotland,  pars.  Kennoway  and 

and  Fox  bles,  may  probably  be  considered  in  Markinch,  sh.  Fife.    Pop.  with  par.    Kenno- 

tone  degree  as  a  continuation  of  it.    An  im-  way  (P.  T.  20A). 

portant  and  lofty  branch  passes  into  Kamtscbatka  STARASOL,  tn.  Austrian  Poland;  10  miles 

aod  the  Kurile  Islands.    This  chain  is  supposed  Wbs.  of  Sambor.    Pop.  3500.     Here  are  some 

to  consist  chiefly  of  granite  and  porphyry,  though  salt-works. 

there  are  whole  mountains  composed  of  green  STARBOTTOM,or  Starbotton,  tnshp.  Eng- 

jasper.  land,  par.  Kettlewell,  B.  div.  wapentake  Stain- 

STANSILL,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Tickhill,  cliffe  and  Ewcross,  co.  York,  W.  riding.    Pop^ 

lower  div.  wajwntake  of  Strafforth  and  Tickhill,  with  par.    Settle  (P.  T.  235). 

CO.  York,  W.  riding.    Pop.  with  Wellingley  and  STARGARD,  or  Staroorad,  tn.  Prussia,  proV. 

Wisick.     Bawtry  (p.  T.  153).  West  Prussia,  on  the  Fers;  27  m.  S.  of  Dantzic 

STANTHORNE,  tnshp.   England,  par.  Da-  Pop.  2800. 

venham,  hund.  Nortbwich,  co.  palat.  Chester.  STARKENBACH,ofGii.BiiNicB,tn.  Austria, 

Acres,  410.    Real  prop.  £2065.   Pop.  149.   Mid-  NB.  of  kingd.  Bohemia ;  15  m.  NbB.  of  Gitschin. 

dlewich  (P.  T.  167).  Pop.  1200. 

STANTON,  hamlet,  England,  par.  Urswick,  StaRKS,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Somerset 

hand.  Lonsdale,  N.  of  the  sands,  oo.  palat.  Lan-  co.,  Maine  ;  7  m.  W.  from  Norridgewock.    Pop» 

caster.    Pop.  with  par.     Ulverston  (p,  T.  273).  1471. 

STANTON,  township,  England,  par.  Long  STARKSBOROUGH,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S., 
llorsley,W.  div.  Morpeth  ward, CO. Northumber-  Addison  co.,  Vermont;  28  m.  W.  from  Mont- 
land.    Pop.  135.    Morpeth  (P.  T.  288).  pelier.    Pop.  1342. 

STANTON,  LowKR,  ham.  England,  par.  of  STASSFURT,  town,  Prussia,  duchy  Magde- 

Llanvibangel  Cruoomey,  lower  div.  hund.  Aber-  burg,  prov.  Saxony ;  20  m.  d.  of  Magdeburg^ 

gaveany,  co.  Monmouth.    Pop.  with  par.   Aber-  Pop.  1600.    It  has  extensive  salt-works, 

gafenny  (P.  T.  146).  STASZOW,  tn.  8.  of  Poland,  on  riv.  Esaraa  ; 

STANTZ,   tn.  Switzerland;  8  miles  8B.  of  28  m.  w.  of  Sandomir.    Pop.  1600. 

Lucerne.    Pop.  2100.    It  has  a  neat  church,  a  STATU,  tithing,  England,  par.  of  Stoke  St. 

ooQBcil-hottse,  and  is  a  pleasant  fruitful  ter-  Gregory,  hund.  of  North  Curry,  co.  Somerset, 

riloiy.    It  is  the  chief  place  of  the  canton  of  Pop.  with  par.    Langport  (P.  T.  128). 

Uoderwalden,  and  has  a  statue  of  Walkenried,  STAVANGER,  old  tn.  a.  of  Norway,  on  the 

one  of  the  founders  of  Swiss  independence,     in  coast ;   85  miles  NW.  of  Christiansand.    Lat. 

1799,  an  obstinate  action  was  fought  here  be-  58.  58.  N.    Long.  5.  56.  B.    Pop.  2500.    It  was 

tween  the  Swiss  and  French,  and  the  town  taken  formerly  a  bishop's  see ;  but,  on  the  town  being 

by  the  latter.  burned  down  in  1686,  the  bishoprick  was  re- 

STAPELEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Wybun-  moved  to  Christiansand.    The  cathedral,  how- 
bury,  hund.  Nantwich,  co.   palat.  of  Chester,  ever,  remains,  and  is  the  finest  in  Norway.    It 
Acres,  1510.     Real  prop.  £2399;     Pop.  356.  has  a  small  harbour  and  good  fisheri^ 
Nantwich  (p.  T.  164>  STAUBBACH,  celebrated  cataract,  Switaer^ 

8TAPHOBST,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Overyssel ;  land,  canton   Bern,  near  the  village  of  Lauter- 

10  m.  NMB.  of  Zwoll.    Pop.  2600.  brunn.    The  quantity  of  water  is  small,  but  the 

STAPLE,  tithing,  England,  par.  of  Tisbury,  descent  is  almost  unexampled,  the  water  falling 

hsnd.  Dunworth,  co.  Wilts.     Pop.   with  par,  from  a  height  of  1400  feet. 

Uindon  (p.  T.  94).  STAUFEN,  tn.  8W.  of  Germany,  grand  duchy 
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Baden  ;  24  m.'N.  of  Bale.    Pop.  1500.    In  the 
neij^hbourhoocl  is  a  lead  and  silver-mine. 

STAUNTON,  or  Stauton  oN-Mts-CRAoos, 
toshp.  England,  par.  Gainford,  8W.  div.  Dartiog- 
ton  ward,  co.  palat.  of  Durham.  Acres,  2730. 
Real  prop.  £2932.  Pop.  (with  Streatham)  314. 
Barnard  Castle  (P.  T.  246). 

STAUNTON,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Miami 
CO.,  Ohio,  on  the  Miami ;  1  m.  B.  of  Troy.  Pop. 
1081. 

STAVELE,  tn.  Belgium,  proT.  W.  Flanders; 
10  m.  WNW.  of  Ypres.    Pop.  1000. 

STAVELEY  HEAD,  ham.  England,  par.  of 
Kirkby-in-Kf  ndal,  Kendal  ward,  oo.  Westmore- 
land. Pop.  with  Over  Staveley.  Kendal  (P.  T. 
262). 

STAVELEY,  Nkthbr,  township,  England, 
par.  Kirkby-in-Kendal,  Kendal  ward,  co.  West- 
moreland. '  Pop  with  par.     Kendal  (P.T.  262). 

STAVEREN,  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Friesland, 
on  the  Zuyderzee;  14m.NNB.  ef  Enkhuysen. 
Lat.  52.  54.  N.  Long.  5.  13.  B.  Pop.  1100. 
It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  having  been  once  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Friesland,  and,  at  a 
later  period,  one  of  the  Hanse  towns.  Its  har- 
bour was  large  and  commodious,  but  repeated 
inundations  of  the  sea  have  choked  it  up,  re- 
ducing its  trade  to  insignificance. 

STAVERN,  tn.  8.  of  Norway,  with  a  fortress 
and  harbour,  which  serves  as  a  port  to  the  town 
of  Laurwig,  and  as  a  station  for  gallies  and 
small  ships  of  war. 

STAVROPOL,  tn.  6B.  of  European  Russia, 
prov.  Simbir»k,  on  a  branch  of  the  Wolga.  Pop. 
2400.  It  has  a  fort,  and  is  agpreeably  situated  \n 
the  midst  of  eminences  covered  with  wood.  The 
environs  are  inhabited  by  Cal mucks,  who,  to  the 
number  of  about  14,000.  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  have  here  their  own  court  of 
justice  and  a  school.f 

STAWICZYN,  tn.  w.  of  Poland  ;  11  m.  N.  of 
Kalisch.    Pep.  1000. 

STA WISZKEN,  tn.  N.  of  Poland ;  92  miles 
NNB.  of  Warsaw.    Pop.  1260. 

STAXIGOE,  fishing  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Wick, 
sh.  Caithness.    Pop.  with  par.    Wick  (p.  T.  279). 

STAXTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Willerby, 
wapentake  Dickerinif,  co.  York,  East  riding. 
A^s,  1640.   Pop.  260.  Scarborough  (P.T.  217). 

STAYTHORPE,  or  Starsthorpb,  par.  Eng- 
land, N.  div.  wapentake  Thur^arton.co.  Notting:- 
ham.  Real  prop.  £10SJ.  Pup.  61.  Newark 
(P.  T.  124). 

STEARESBY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bransby, 
wapentake  Buimer,  co.  York,  N.  riding.  Pop. 
with  par.    Easingwold  (P.  T.  213). 

STEENDEREN,  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Gelder- 
land ;  6  m.  8.  of  Zutphen.    Pop.  2000. 

STEENWYK,  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Overyssel, 
on  the  Aa  :  20  m.  N.  of  Zwoll.    Pup.  1800. 

STEETON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  of  Bolton 
Percy,  ainstey  of  the  city  of  York,  co.  York, 
East  riding.  Acres,  1220.  Real  prop.  £1382. 
Pop.  85.     Tadcaster  (P.  T.  190). 

STEFANO  Dl  BELBO,Sr.,tn.  Italy,  duchy 
Montferrat,  prov.  Acqui,  kingd.  Sardinia ;  14  m. 
B8B.  of  Alba.  Pop.  3200.  It  stands  on  the 
river  Bel  bo. 

STEFANO  DEL  BOSCO,  St.,  town,  Italy, 
prov.  (.*a1abria  Ultra,  kingd.  Naples.  Pop.  2400. 

STEl-T,  or  Markt-Stbki',  town,  Germany, 
kingd.  Bavaria,  in  Franconia;  12  m.  rsb.  of 
Wunburg.    It  has  a  trade  in  corn,  fruit,  and 


the  transit  of  goods,  for  the  pronotkw  of  which 
a  magazine  has  been  erected,  and  a  canal  dot; 
for  the  security  of  boats  in  winter,  agaiosi  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  Maine. 

STEIN,  tn.  NB.  of  SwitierlaDd.  cantoa  of 
SchafFhauseo,  on  the  Rhine,  where  it  iaics 
from  the  lake  Zell ;  1 3  m.  W.  of  Constance.  Pdp. 
1800.  Here  are  some  vestiges  of  Roman  aa- 
tiquities. 

STEIN,  vH.  Scotland,  par.  Kibnuir,  KV. 
coast  Isle  of  Skye,  sh.  of  lovemess.  Pop.  «idi 
parish. 

STEIN,  tn.  Lower  Aastria,  on  the  Duabe, 
joined  to  another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  by  a  wooden  bridge ;  37  m.  wmr.  of  Yi* 
enna.    Pop.  1000. 

STEIN-SCHONAU,  tn.  Austria,  drde  sT 
Leutmerits,  kingd.  Bohemia.  Pop.  1600.  Ma- 
nufacture, glass. 

STEIN-SKIFEN,  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Reicbcir 
bach.  prov.  Silesia.    Pop.  1000. 

STEIN ABRUCKL,  tn.  Lower  Austria,  widi 
cotton  raanufisctures. 

STEINACH,  village,  Germany,  dnchjSaw- 
Meinungen  ;  25  m.  VW.  of  Coborg.     Pop.  1 100. 

STEINACH.  or  MAaMT-STBiNACH.  tn.  Ger- 
many, kingd.  Bavaria,  in  Fraaoonia ;  5  m.  B91. 
of  Schweinfurt.    Pop.  1200. 

STEINACH,  or  Staot-Stunach,  ta.  Ger- 
many, kingd.  Bavaria,  in  Franconla ;  35  n.  Ri. 
of  Bamberg.    Pop.  1 100. 

STEINAU,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  vcsr 
the  Oder;  34  m.  NW.  of  BresUu.  Pop. SOU 
It  is  fortified,  and  has  often  been  beaieged  ii 
the  wars  of  Germany. 

STEINAU  AN  DER  STRASS,  tn.  w.  ol 
Germany,  co.  Hanau,  elect.  Hesse-Cassel ;  !(»■• 
BW.  of  Fulda.     Pop.  1100. 

STEINBACH,  tn.  w.  of  Gernany,  bailithe 
of  Altenstein,  princip.  Saze-Meinungen.  Pop* 
1600. — Steimback,  tn.«  duchy  Baden;  9  n.BW. 
of  Baden.     Pop.  1700. 

STEINBACH,  vil.  Prussia,  duchy  of  Bo;, 
prov.  Westphalia.  In  the  neighbourhood  ire 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper. 

STElNBUHEL,vil.  Austria,  prov. Cariotfaii, 
kingd.  lllyria;  1  m.  s.  of  RatmannsdorH  Mert 
are  extensive  iron-works. 

STEIN FELD,  Great  and  LiTri.K,  twofSs. 
France,  prov.  Alsace.  They  contain  togete 
1100  inhabitants. 

STEINFELD,  Uppkr,  tn.  w.  of  Gennasy, 
kingd.  Wirtemberg,  near  Marbach.     Pop.  1200. 

STEINFURT,  or  Buao-Srimruirr,  tn.  Prti- 
sia.  prov.  Westphalia,  on  the  Aa;  17  m.  mr. of 
Munstor.  Pop.  1300.  It  is  the  chief  place  of 
a  lordship  belonging  to  the  counts  of  BentbesB) 
but  surrounded  by  the  principality  of  Munter. 

STEIN HAGEN,  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Mindcs, 
prov.  Westphalia;  5  m.  W.  of  Bielefeld.  PDp> 
1500.     Employed  in  weaving  linen. 

STEINHEIM,  town,  Prussia, -gtyv.  Miodfs, 
prov.  Westphalia,  on  the  Emmer  ;  13  m.  XKB. 
of  Paderborn.     Pop.  1700. 

STEINHEIM,  tn.  w.of  Germany,  grand  dudir 
Hesse- Darmstadt,  on  the  Maine;  II  m.  B.oif 
Frankfort.    Pop.  900. 

STEIN HEIM-ON-THE-MUR,  town,  w.of 
Germany,  kingd.  Wirtemberg ;  14  m.  KbB.  o( 
Stnttrard.     Pop.  1300. 

STEINWEILER,  tn.  Germany,  dist.  Landss, 
circle  of  the  Rhine,  kingd.  Bavaria.     Pop.  1^« 

STELL.A,  township,  England,  par.  Byls>» 
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W.  div.  Chester  ward^  co.  palat  of  Darham.  down  the  produce  of  the  different  coatitriec  tra^ 

Acres,  370.    Pop.  482.    Gateshead  ( P.  T.  272).  versed  by  the  river,  and  carry  back  colonial 

STELLEN BOSCH,    district,  South  Africa,  products  and  other  articles  of  foreign  growth 

See  Caps  of  Good  Hopr,  p.  91.  and  manufacture.    Vessels  of  considerable  bur- 

STELLING,  tnshp.  England,  par.  By  well  St.  den^  or  those  drawing  above  seven  or  eight  feet 

Peter,  K.  dtv.  Thidale  ward,  co.  Northumber-  water,  load  and  unload,  by  means  of  lighters  at 

land.    Pop.  17.    Hexham  (P.  T.  278).  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  Swinemande,  the  outr 

STENAY,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  on  the  Meuse;  port  of  Stettin,  on  the  R.  coast  of  the  isle  of 

31  m.  NNW.  of  Verdun.      Pop.  2300.     It  has  Usedom,  in  Lat  53.  55.  N.,  Long.  14. 15.  15.  E. 

some  iroD'Works,  and  is  a  fortified  place,  but  Formerly  there  were  not  more  than  7  feet  water 

was  taken  by  the  Aostrians  in  1792.  over  the  bar  adjacent  to  Swinemonde ;  but  the 

STENNESS,  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  harbour  of  the  latter  has  recently  been  so  much 
Scotland,  par.  Northmaven,  sh.  Orkney  and  improvedby  the  construction  of  piers  and  break- 
Shetland.    Pop.  with  par.  waters,  dredging,  Jlcc,  that  it  is  now  the  bait  on 

STENSON,  tnshp.  England,    par.  Barrow,  the  Prussian  coast,  and  admits  vessels  drawing 

hand.  Appletree,  co.  Derby.    Pop.  (with  Twy-  from  18  to  19  feet  water.     A  lighthouse  haa 

ford)  219.     Derby  (P.  T.  126).  been  erected  at  the  extremity  of  the  eastern 

STEPAN,  tn.  W.  of  European  Russia,  gov.  pier.    Stettin  is  a  free  port ;  that  is,  a  port  into 

Volbynia ;  46  m.  N.  of  Rovno.    Pop.  3700.  and  from  which  all  sorts  of  goods  may  be  im- 

StEPL£TON>  or  Stapleton,  tnshp.  Eng-  ported  and  re-exported  free  of  dut^.    If  goods 

land,  par.  Presteign,  hand.  Wigmore,  co.  Here-  orouj^ht  through  the  Sound  be  import^   at 

ford.    Real  prop.  £1573.    Pop.  156.    Presteign  Stettin,  and  entered  for  home-consumption  in 

(g.^.  151).  the  Prussian  states,  they  are  charged  with  two 

STERBA,  or  CsoRBA,  tn.  NW.  of  Hungary,  and  a  half  per  cent,  less  duty  than  if  they  had 

CO.  Liptau.    Pop.  1400.  been  imported  through  any  other  channel :  this 

STERLING,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Worces-  is  intended  to  reimburse  the  merchant  for  the 

ter  CO.,  Massachusetts ;  5  m.  WbS.  from  Lan-  Sound  duties,  and  to  encourage  importation  by 

caster.    Pop.  1789.     It  is  a'valuable  agricul-  this  direct  route  in  preference  to  that  carried  on 

taral  town^  and  has  a  considerable  village. —  through  Hamburgh  and  Emden.    There  is  a 

Sler/mgf  tn.,  M'indham  co.,  Connecticut;  4  m.  great  wool  fair  in  the  month  of  June  each  vear. 

B.  from  Plainfleld.     Pop.  \240.-^ Sterti^,  tn.,  STETTIN,  New,  town,  Prussia,  gov.  C'oslin^ 

Cayuga  CO.,  New  York.    Pop.  1436.  prov.  Pomerania;  41  m.  sbB.  of  Coslin.    Pop. 

STERL.1TAMAK,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov.  1800. 

Orenbourg ;  75  m.  8bB.  of  Ufa,  at  the  confluence  STEUB  EN,  co.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  New  York ; 

of  the  rivers  Sterla  and  Belaja.      It  is  a  depdt  bounded  N.  by  Ontario  co.,  B.  by  Seneca  Lake 

of  the  salt  made  from  the  lake  of  lietxk.  and  Tioga  co.,  8.  by  Pennsylvania,  and  w.  by  Al- 

STERNBERG,  town,  Germany,  princip.  of  leghany  co.    Pop.  33,975.    Chief  town,  Bath. 

Wenden,  grand  duchy  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  STEUSSLINGEN,  vil.  Germany,  kingd.  of 

near  a  small  lake  18  m.  SB.  of  Wismar.    Pop.  Wirtemberg,  not  far  from  Ehingen.    Pop.  1100. 

1300.    It  is,  alternately  with  Malchin,  the  place  STEVENSWAERT,  or  Fort  St.   Etiennb, 

of  assembling  for  the  diets  of  the  grand  duchy,  vil.  and  fortress,  Belgium,  prov.  Limburg/  on 

STETON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bolton  Percy,  the  Maese ;  19  miles  NNB.  of  Maestricht.    Pop. 

lower  div.  ainstey  of  the  city  of  York,  co.  York,  900. 

S.  rid'mg.     Pop.  with  par.     York  (P.T.  196>  STEWARTFIELD,  vil.  Scotland,  prov,  Old 

STETTEN,  vil.  Germany,  kingd.   Bavaria,  Deer,  dist.  Deer,  sh.  of  Aberdeen.    Pop.  with 

Dot  far  from  Augsburg,  on  a  lake  called  Stetten.  parish. 

Pop.  1100.  STEWARTSTOWN,  town,  Ireland,  par.  of 

STETTEN  AM  KALTENMARK,  vil.  W.  of  Donaghenny,  bar.  Dungannon,  co.  of  Tyrone, 

Germany,  dist.  Hart,  kingd.  Wirtemberg.    Pop.  prov.  Ulster.    Pop.  with  par.    Dublin,  104  m. 

1000.  Three  annual  fairs. 

STETTEN  IM  REMSTHAL,  town,  w.  of  STEYL,  tn.  Prussia,  duchy  Berg,  prov.  West- 
German  v,^  kingd.  Wirtemberg,  near  Stutgard.  phalia,  near  the  Roer ;  2  m.  8  b.  of  Essen.  Pop. 
Pop.  1600.                                          '  1200. 

STETTEN   UNTERM   HEUCIIELBERG,  STIENZ,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Friesland ;  5  m. 

tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Wirtemberg  ;  11  m.  WbS.  NNW.  of  Leeuwardeo.    Pop.  1200. 

ofHeilbronn.    Pop.  1000.  STIGLIANO,  town,   Italy,  prov.    Basilicata, 

STETTIN,  city,  Prussia*    See  vol.  iv.    It  is  kingd.  Naples ;  16  miles  8.  of  Tricarico.    Pop. 

the  seat  of  an  extensive  and  growing  commerce,  3500. 

and  has  an  increasing  population.  By  the  latest  STILLINGTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Red- 
accounts  the  latter  amounts  to  30,0U0.  Stettin  marshall,  8W.  div.  Stockton  ward,  co.  palat  of 
is  DOW,  indeedithe  principal  port  of  importation  Durham.  Acres,  1670.  Real  prop.  £754.  Pop. 
in  Prussia,  and  owes  this  distinction  mainly  to  96.  Stockton-upon-Tees  (P.  T.  241). 
its  situation  on  the  Oder,  which  flows  through  STILO,tn.  Italy,  prov.  Calabria  Ultra,  kingd. 
the  centre  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  is  naviga-  Naples  ;  22  m.  8B.  of  Mileto.  Pop.  1800.  Here 
ble  as  far  as  Ratibor,  near  the  extreme  southern  are  the  principal  iron-mines  of  Calabria,  and  the 
boundary  of  Prussian  Silesia,  and  is  united,  by  only  mines  of  any  kind  that  are  wrought  in  that 
means  of  canals,  with  the  Vbtula,  the  Elbe,  country.  Some  silver,  lead,  and  copper  are  also 
the  Spree,  &c.    Stettin  is,  consequently,  the  found  here. 

principal  emporium  of  some  very  extensive  and  STIRTHILL,  tithing,  England,  par.  Burton 

flourishing  countries,  and  is  not  only  the  port  Bradstock,  lib.  Frampton,  co.   Dorset.      Pop. 

of  Frankfort-on*the-Oder,    Breslaw,  &c.,  but  with  par.     Bridport  (P.  T.  135). 

also  of  Berlin.    Hence,  at  the  proper  seasons,  STITTENHAM,  township,  England,  par.  of 

its  wbarfa  are  crowded  with  lighters  that  bring  Sheriff  HuttoUj  wapentake   Bulmer,  co.  York« 
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North  ridini^.  Acres  1340.  Real  prop.  £2082. 
Pop.  86.    New  Malton  (P.  T.  217). 

STOBHILL,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Crichton,  sh. 
Edinburfrh.  Pop.  with  par.  MiddletoD  (P.T.  12). 

STOCIISTADT,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  kin^d. 
Bavaria,  on  the  Maine  ;  3  m.  W.  of  Aachaffen- 
bar?.     Pop.  1100. 

STOCK,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Harrison  co., 
Ohio.     Pop.  1066. 

STOCK,  or  Stockrill,  tnshp.  Eneland,  par. 
St.  John,  lib.  tn.  of  Beverley,  oo.  York,  Last 
riding^.  Acres,  300.  Real  'prop.  £725.  Pop. 
(with  Sundhotme)  34.    Worksop  (P.  T.  146). 

STOCKACH,  tn.  Germany,  grand  duchy  of 
Baden,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name ;  15  m. 
NW.  of  Constance.  The  French,  under  Jourdan, 
were  defeated  here  by  the  Aostrians  in  1799. 

STOCK  BRIDGE,  hamlet,  England,  par.  of 
Arksey,  lower  div.  wapentake  Strafforth  and 
TickhiU,  CO.  York,  W.  riding.  Pop.  with  par, 
Doncaster  (P.  T.  162). 

STOCKBRIDGE,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S., 
Windsor  co.,  Vermont ;  32  m.  NW.  from  Wind- 
sor. Pop.  1333. — Siockbridge,  tn.,  Berkshire  co., 
Massachusetts ;  6  miles  8.  from  Lenox.  Pop. 
1580.  It  is  watered  by  the  Housatonnuc,  is  a 
pleasant  town,  and  contains  a  printingH)ffioe 
and  several  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories. 
There  is  a  quarry  of  marble  in  this  town. 

STOCKBRIDGE,  Weot,  town,  N.America, 
U.  S.,  Berkshire  co.,  Massachusetts ;  10  m.  8SW. 
from  Lenox.  Pop.  1208.  Here  are  very  valu* 
able  quarries  of  white  and  blue  marble  and  an 
iron-mine. 

STQCK-DENNIS,  tithing,' England,  par.  and 
hund.  Tintinhull,  oo.  Somerset  Pop.  with  par. 
Ilchester  (P.  T.  121). 

STOCKELD,  or  Stockhill,  tnshp.  England, 
par.  llkley,  upper  div.  wapentake  Claro,  co.  of 
York.  West  riding.  Acres,  2280.  Pop.  (with 
Middleton)  166.     Wetherby  (P.  T.  194). 

STOCKELSDORF,  village,  Denmark,  prov. 
Ilolstein;  2  m.  from  Lubeck.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  stone-ware,  carpets,  and  cards. 

STOCKENrOr  Stockheim,  tn.  Belgium,  prov. 
Limburg,  on  the  Maese ;  12  m.  N.  of  Maestricht. 
Pop.  1000. 

STOCKENITZ,  or  Stbkbnissk,  river,  Den- 
mark, duchy  Lauenbqrg.  It  has  its  source  from 
a  lake  near  the  small  town  of  Mollen,  and  flows 
into  the  Elbe.  A  canal,  dug  from  this  lake  to 
the  river  Trave,  conveys  boats  from  Boitsenberg 
to  Lubeck. 

STOCK  HAM,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Runcorn, 
W.  div.  hund.  Bucklow,  co.  palat.  Chester.  Acres, 
340.  Real  prop.  £4996.  Pop.  52.  Frodsham 
rp.  T.  191). 

STOCKHEIM,  vil.  Germany,  circle  Lower 
Maine,  kingd.  Bavaria,  near  Melrichstadt.  Pop. 
1200. 

STOCKHOLT,  or  Stockwsli.,  tithing,  Eng^ 
land,  par.  Akeley,  bond.  Buckingham,  oo.  Buck- 
ingham. Pop.  with  par.  Buckingham  (p.  T. 
65). 

STOCKINFORD,  ham.  England,  par.  Nun- 
eaton, Atherstone  div.  hund.  Hemlingford,  co. 
Warwick.   Pop.  with  par.    Nuneaton  (P.T.  100). 

STOCKLEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Brance- 
peth,  NW.  div.  Darlington  ward,  co.  palat.  of 
Durham.  Acres,  1160.  Real  prop.  £872.  Pop. 
57.     Durham  (P.  T.  258). 

STOCKSPIELD  HALL,  township,  England, 
par.  Bywell  St.  Andrew,  B.  div.  Tindale  ward, 


oo.  NorthumberlaDd.   Pop.  35.  Corhndie  (p.  T* 
275). 

STOCKSTADT,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bcniia, 
on  the  Maine;  4  m.  w.  of  Aacfaaffenbnig.  Pop. 
1100. 

STOCKTON,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Cfaa- 
tauque  co..  New  York;  60  m.  sw.  from  Bnidk 
Pop.  1604. 

STOCKTON,  tnshp.  Engiand,  par.  Malpss, 
huad.  Broxton,  co.  palat  of  Cheater.  Aacs,6M. 
Real  prop.  £332.    Pop.  3a   Chester  (P.T.  161^ 

STOCKWITH,  East,  tnshp.  Englaad,  pir. 
Gainsborough,  8.  div.  wapentake  O>mogt», 
parts  of  Lindsey,  oo.  Lincoln.  Acres,  dOO.  Red 
prop.  £1187.  Pop.  ^269.  Gainaboioogfa  (P.T. 
149).    One  annual  fair. 

STODDARD,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,Chafaiie 
CO.,  New  Hampshire;  11  m.  KB.  from  Keese. 
Pop.  1159. 

STODDAY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  La&carfer, 
hnnd.  Lonsdale,  s.  of  the  sands,  co.  palat.  cf 
Lancaster.  Pop.  with  Ashton.  finBcnster  (7.  T. 
240). 

STOPORD,  or  Stafpobd,  ham.  England,  ptr. 
Barwick,  hund.  Houndsborough.  Barwick,  ani 
Coker,  co.  Somerset.  Pop.  with  par.  Yeoii 
(P.T.  12i). 

STOKE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Acton,  hsai 
Nantwich,  co.  palat.  of  Chester.  Acres,  1001. 
Real  prop.  £1106.  Pop.  124.  Chester  (P.T. 
183). 

STOKE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Hope,  hnad. 
High  Peake,  oo.  Derby.  Real  prop.  £5Q7.  Pop. 
60.     Stony  Middleton  (P.  T.  161). 

STOKE,  lib.  England,  par.  Stone,  a.  dii. 
hund.  Pirehill,  co.  Stafford.  Pop.  with  psr. 
Stone  (P.T.  141). 

STOKE,  Bardolph,  township,  England,  par. 
Gedling,  8.  div.  wapentake  Thurgarton,caN<il> 
tingham.  Real  prop.  £2272.  Pop.  181.  Not- 
tingham (P.T.  124). 

STOKE,  Bisbops,  tithing,  England,  par. 
Westbory-upon-Trim,  lower  div.  hand.  Henboir, 
CO.  Gloucester.    Pop.  2328.     Bristol  (P.T.  114). 

STOKE,  Little,  ham.  England,  par.  Noitii 
Stoke,  hund.  Langtree,  oo.  (hcford.  Pop.  widi 
par.    Wallingford  (P.  T.  46). 

STOLBERG  AM  HARZ,  to.  Priasia,  pmf. 
Saiony;  42  m.  W.  of  Halle.  Pop.  1900.  Lat 
51.  35.  N.  Long.  10.  56.  b.  It  is  the  resideaor 
of  the  counts  of  Stolberg^tolberg.  In  the  ne^h- 
hourhood  are  mines  of  copper  and  iron. 

STOLLBERG  IM  GEBIRGE (t. e.  amongdMi 
mountains),  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Saxony ;  9  la. 
8W.  of  Chemnitz.  Pop.  1800.  With  manofiM- 
tures  of  woollens,  linens,  and  stockings. 

STOLPEN,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Saxony;  13 
m.  B.  of  Dresden.  Pop.  1000.  It  has  a  atadet 
situated  on  a  rock  of  magnificent  basalt. 

STOLWYK.  vil.  Holland  ;  14  m.  KB.  of  BoC- 
terdam.     Pop.  1100. 

STOLZ,  vu.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  near  Fraak- 
enstein.     Pop.  1000. 

STOLZENAU,  tn.  N.  of  Germany,  kingd. 
Hanover,  on  the  Weser ;  8  m.  N.  of  Nieabaig. 
Pop.  1200. 

STOMl'WYK,  vil.  Holland,  near  Goads. 
Pop.  1900. 

STONDON,  Netbbr,  ham.  England,  par. 
Shitlington,  hund.  Clifton,  co.  Bedford.  Acicf» 
1 740.     Pop.  with  par.    Silsoe  (P.  T.  40). 

STONE,  ham.  England,  par.  Maltby, upper 
div.   wapentake    Strafforth    and    Tickhill.  c» 
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York,  W.  ridiug.    Pop.  with  par.    Bawtry  (p.  t.  STORTHWOOD,  or  Stortswaitb,  township, 

153).  EnglaDd,  par.  Thornton.  Holme   Beaoob  div. 

STONE-BECKf   Up,  or    Uppbr  Staimbbok,  wapentake  Harthill,  co.  York,  £.  riding.    Acres, 

tBshpb  Eogiand,   par.  Kirkby  Malseard,   lower  1120.     Pop.  119.     Pocklinffton  (P.  T.  212). 

div.  wapentake    Claro,  go.   York,    W.  riding.  STORZHEIM^tn.  B.  of  France,  depart.  Lower 

Acres,  12,070.    Real   prop.  £2137.    Pop.  332.  Rhine,  prov.  Aisace.    Pop.  1300. 

Rippon  (P.  X-  212).  STOTFIELD,  fishing  village,  Scotland,  par. 

STONE-BECK,  Down,  or   Nsthsb  Stain-  Drainy,  sh.  Elgin.    Pop.  with  par.    Elgin  (p.  t. 

BBCK,  tnshp.  England,   par.  Kirkby  Malseard,  167). 

kwer  diY.  wapentake  Claro,  co.  York,  W.  riding.  STOTFORD,  or  Stotfold,  tnshp.  England,  ' 

Acres,  12,220.      Real  prop.  £3177.     Pop*  494.  par.  Hooton  Pagnell,  lower  div.  wapentake  Straf- 

Rippon  (P.  T.  212).  forth  and  Tickhill,  co.  York,  W.  riding.     Real 

STON&DELPH,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Tam-  prop.  £276.     Pop.  9.    Doncaster  (P.  T.  162). 

worth,  Taniworth  div.  hund.  Hemlingford,  co. '  STOUR,  river,  England,  which  rises   in   the 

Warwick.   Pop.  with  Almington.  Warwick  (P.  T.  county  of  Somerset,  from  three  sources,  the  first 

90).  near  Wincaunton,  the  second  near  Pen,  and  the 

STONE-HALL,  tn.  Ireland,  par.  Rathkeale,  third  near  More  Park.    The  second  and  third  of 

bar.  Lower  Connello,  co.  Limerick,  prov.  Mun-  these  streams  unite  after  entering  Dorsetshire, 

Iter.    Pop.  with  par.    Rathkeale  (P.  T.  137).  in  Gillingham  Forest,  where  the  Stonr  becomes 

Two  annual  fairs.  a  considerable  river,  and  directs  its  cdurse  nearly 

STONE  HOUSE,  Wsarr,  ham.  England,  par.  towards  tlie  8.,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  stream 

West  Anthony,  s.  div.  hund.  East,  co.  Cornwall,  from  Wincaunton,  near  Firahead.    About  2^  m. 

Pop.  with  par.    Devonport  (P.  T.  218).  below  this  junction,  it  receives  the  Lyddon ;  and 

STONER,  ham.  ^England,   par.  Watlington,  about  half  a  mile  further  it  is  joined  by  the 

hnnd.  Pirton,  co.  Oxford.    Pop.  with  par.    Hen-  Dulish,  flowing  with  a  full  stream  to  Sturmin* 

ley-npon-Thames  (P.  T.  35).  ster  Newton.   Here  it  advances  to  the  sb.,  wash- 

STONERAISE,tnshp.Eng1and,  par  .Westward,  in^^  the  town  of  Blandford,   and  receiving  at 

Allerdale  ward,  below  Darwent,  CO.  Cumberland.  Wimbourn  Minster  the  Allen.    About  4  miles 

Vop,  with  Brocklebaok.    Wigton  (P.  T.  303).  below  its  junction  with  the  Allen  it  leaves  Dor- 

STONEYFORD,  vil.  Ireland,  pars.  Church-  setsbire,  and  falls  into  the  English  Channel  at 

Jerpoint,  in  Knocktopher  bar.,  and  Enisnag,bar.  Christ  Church,  in  Hampshire. 

Sbellilogher,  oo.  Kilkeuny,  prov.  Leinster.  Pop.  STOUR,  river,  England,  which  rises  in  Shrop- 

vitb  par.     Thomastown  (P.  T.  75).  shire,  and,  running  through  Staffordshire  and 

STONO  INLET,  riv.  or  channel.  N.America,  Worcestershire,  falls  into  the  Severn  at  Stour- 

U.  S.,  Sooth   Carolina,  which    separates    the  port,   above  Hartlebury  castle.     Its  course  ,is 

islands  of  James  and  John,  and  runs  into  tha  about  20  miles,  and  in  that  space  it  has  on*  it 

Atlantic,  Lat.  38.  41.  N.  Long.  80.  3.  w.]  upwards    of    30    slitting-milU,    forges,    corn- 

STONY  POINT,  point,  N.  America,  U.  S.,  mills,  &c. 

00  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Hudson;  40  m«  STOUR,  river, England, in  Dorsetshire, which 

above  New  York.    Formerly  a.  military  post;  runs  into  the  Avon  near Canford  Lawn.   Another 

was  taken  by  storm  from  the  British  by  gei^ral  river  which  rises  in  Essex,  and  running  through 

Anthony  Wayne,  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  Hertfordshire,  falls  into  the  Lea  at  Hawsham. 

JolyJ6,  1779.  «    STOUR,  river,  England,  which  rises  in  Ox* 

SrrOOSS,  or  Stosz,  mining  tn.  N.  of  Hungary,  fordshire,  and,  running  through  Warwickshire, 

o».  Zyps ;  19  nuW.  of  Caschau.    Lat.  48.  42.  N.  falls  into  the  Avon  below  Stratford. 

Long.  20.  49.  B.     It  is  inhabited  by  descendants  STOUR,  or  Stoubb,  Gbsater  and  Lassut, 

of  Germans.  two  rivers,  England,  co.  Kent.     The  Greater 

STOPNICA,  tn.  W.  of  Poland ;  50  m.  NW.  of  Stour  rises  'from  two  principal  branches,  the 

Cracow.    Pop.  900.  first  at  Well-street,  near  Lenham,  and  the  other 

STOPPESLeY,  ham.  England,  par^  Luton,  among  the  hilb  between  Liminge  and  Potling. 

band.  FUtt,  oo.  Bedford.  Pop.  510.  Luton  (P.  T.  These  streams,  with  the  addition  of  several  rivu* 

31).  lets,  unite  near  Asliford,  where,  turning  to  the 

8TORETON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bebington,  nb.,  they  flow  in  one  channel  by  Spring^ove  to 

band.  Wirrall,  oo.  palat.  of  Chester.  Acres,  1380.  Wye.    Thence,  proceeding  through  a  l^autiful 

Real  prop.  £1767.    Pop.  192.     Great  Neston  country,  this  river  passes  several  YiHages  in  its 

(P.  T.  194).  way  to  Canterbury,  through  which  it  flows  in  a 

STORKOW,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg;  divided  stream,  and  again  unites  a  little  below 

31  m.  B0B.  of  Berlin.     Pop.  1100.  the  city,  having  formed  three  small  islands  in 

STORMONT-FIELD,    vil.    Scotland,    par.  its  progress.  It  then  takes  a  NR.  direction  to  the 

Scone,  sh.  Perth.  Pop.  with  par.  Perth  (P.  T.  40^).  isle  of  Thanet.     Here  it  anciently  joined  the 

STORRITHS,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Skipton,  Wantsume,  a  river  at  one  time  of  considerable 

upper  div.  wapentake  Claro,  co.  YorK,  W.  riding,  magnitude,  but  the  channel  of  which  became  iu 

Acres,  1800.  Pop.  (with  Hazlewood)  221.  Skip-  time  choked  up  by  the  tides,  and  the  name  is 

ton  (p.  T.  216).  now  lost  in  that  of  the  Stour.    After  directing  a 

STORSIO,  lake,  N.  of  Sweden,  prov.  Jamtland.  branch  north-westward  fkom  Sarre,  it  flows  to  the 

Lat  63. 10.  N.  Long.  14.  10.  b.    It  contains  se-  east,  and,  being  joined  by  the  Lesser  Stour,  con- 

veral  islands,  on  two  of  which  are  villages ;  and  tinues  its.  course  between  the  isle  of  Thanet  and 

it  connmonicates   with    the    gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  mainland ;  and,  making  an  immense  sweep 

through  the  medium  of  several  other  lakes  and  southwards  to  Sandwich,  it  then  returns  towards 

rivers.  the  north,  and  falls  into  the  Sandwich,  and 

STORTH,    ham.    England,    par.    Beetham,  thence  winding  to  the  north,  it  falls  into  tlie 

Kendal  ward,  co.  Westmoreland.   Pup.  with  par.  British  Channel  at  Pepperness.     That  branch 

Kirkby  Lonsdale  (P.  T.  253).  which  proceeds  northwards  from  Sarre  is  calle4 
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the  Nether  Gong^;  and  beings  joined  by  a  ■tream  8TRAMBINO,  tn.  Italj,  prov.  Ivrei,  khigd' 

from  Cliealet,  flows  into  the  sea  at  Newhaven.  Sardinia,  on  the  Chiusella.     Pop.  3400. 

The  Lesser  Stoor  rises  near  Liminge,  and  flows  STRAMSHALLy  or  STssHSHALi^y  tnshp.  Eag- 

northwards  in  a  north-easterly  direction  by  Bar-  land,  par.  Uttoxeter,  and  8.  dir.  hood.  Totnoa- 

ham  Downs,  and   passing  various  villages,  in  slow,  co.  Stafford.    Pop.  with   par.    Uttoulec 

nearly  a  parallel  line  with  the  Greater  Stour,  (P.  T.-135). 

falls  into  that  river  about  a  mile  beyond  Stour-  STRANDTOWN,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Kaodr 

mouth.    The  Stour  is  famous  for  trout.  breda,  bar.  Castlereagh,  co.  Down,  prov.Uliter. 

STOUR,  river,  England,  which  rises  on  the  Pop.  with  par.     Belfast  (P.  T.  102> 

borders  of  Cambridgeshire,  near  Haverhill,  and  8TRANGHOW,  tnshp.  England,  par. Skeltos, 

forms  the'entire  boundary  between  th^  counties  B.  div.  lib.  Langbaurgh.  co.   York,  N.  ridiap. 

of  Suffolk  and  Essex.     It  passes  by  Clare,  Sud-  Acres.  2350.   Pop.  122.   Guisboron^h  (P.T.245). 

bury,  and  Nayland,  and,  after  being  joined  by  STRANING,  tn.  Lower  Austria,  in  the  qositer 

the  Bret  and  other  smaller  streams,  receives  the  below  Mannhartsberg.     Pop.  1600. 

tide  at  Manningtree.     Here  increasing  consider-  STRANOCUM,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Ballyanaer, 

abfv  in  breadth,  it  presents  a  beautiful  object  at  bar.  Dunlure,  upper  half,  co.  Antrim,  prov.  Ui- 

high  water,  the  effect  of  which,  however,  is  con-  -  ster.    Pop.  with  par.     Ballymoney  [(?.  T.  150^ 

siderably  diminished  by  its  muddy  channel  and  Two  annual  fairs. 

contracted  stream  during  ebb.    It  joins  the  Or-  STRANSDORF,  tn.  Lower  Aostiia,  oa  river 

well   from   Ipswich,  and  their  united  streams  Bulka ;  32  m.  N.  of  Vienna*    Pop.  900. 

form  the  noble  harbour  of  Harwich,  whence  STRASBURG,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  W.  Pnmia, 

they  discharge   themselves    into    the  German  on  theDribenz;  35  m.  NR.  of  Thorn.  Pop.  1800. 

ocean,  between  that  town  and  Land-Guard  Fort.  STRASSWALCHEN,  town^  Austria,  dsdij 

STOURTON,  ham.  England,  par.  Whichford,  Salzburg :  10  m.  NB.  of  Salzburs.     Pop.  900. 

Brailes  div.,  hund.  Kingtob,  co.  Warwick.    Pop.  STRATFORD,  Old,  ham.  England,  partW  in 

197.    Shipston-upon-Stour  (p.  T.  83).  par.  Cosgrove,  partly  that  of  Fortho,  partly  thu 

STOW,  ham.  England,  par.  Threckingham,  of  Passenham,  and  partly  that  of  Pottei'ii  Pai;, 

wapentake  Aveland,  parts  of  Kesteven,  co.  Lin-  hund.  Cleley,  oo.  Northampton.    Pop.  wilfa  psr. 

coin.    Pop.  with  par.    Folkingham  (P.  T.  106).  Stony  Stratford  (P.  T.  52). 

STOW,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Washington  co.,  STRATH  ALLAN,  valley.  Scotland,  par.  Dsi- 

Vermont;  22  m.  NNW.  from  Montpelier.     Pop.  blane,  sh.  Perth,  through  which  runs  theAUsi. 

1570.— S//i«f.  tn.  Middlesex  CO..  Massachusetts;  STRATHAVON,  dist.   Scotland,  sh.  Bssff. 

30  m.  w.  from  Boston.     Pop.  1221.  formerly  a  paternal  estate  of  the  chief  of  the 

STOWBOROUGH,  lib.  England;  par.  Holy  clan  Gordon. 

Trinity,hund.Ha8tlor,Blandford  div.  CO.  Dorset.  STRATH  BEG,   Loch,  lake,  Scotland,  sh.  of 

Acres,  1480.    Poo.  347.    Wareham  (P.  T.  112).  Aberdeen;  it  covers  550  acres,  and  abounds  in 

STOWELL,  East  and  Wbst,  tithinr,  Eng*  trout,  eel,  and  flounders, 

land,  par.  Overton,  hund.  Elstub  and  ;Everley,  STRATHSPEY,  dist.  Scotland,  ah.  Elgin  aid 

CO.  Wilts.    Pop.  (with  Alt6n  Priors)  205.    Marl-  Inverness,  remarkable  for  its  fine  forests  of  fir. 

borough  (P.  T.  74).  STRATHSTEVEN,  vil. Scotland, par.Golipie^ 

STOWICK,  tithing,  England,  par.  and  lower  sh.  Sutherland.     Pop.  with  par. 

div.  hund.  Henbury,  co.  Gloucester.  Acres,  1210.  STRATTON,  ham.  England,  par.  and  bosd. 

Pop.  568.     Bristol  (P.  T.  114).  Biggleswade,  co.  Bedford.    Pop.  with  par.  ^ 

bTOWMARKET,  ham.  England,  par.  Gip-  gleswadeTp.  T.  45). 

ping,  hund.  Stow,  co.  Suffolk.     Pop.  with  par.  STRATTON,   Ufpbr,  tithing, '  England,  psr. 

Stowmarket  (P.  T.  69>  Stratton  St.  Margaret,  hund.  llighworth,  Crick- 

STOW  WOOD,  par.  England,  hund.  Bullini^  lade,  and  Staple,  co.   Wilts.     Pop.  with  pu. 

ton,  CO.  Oiford.    Acres,  640.    Real  prop.  £672.  Highworth  (P.  T.  77). 

Pop.  26.    Oiford  (P.  T.  54).  STRATTON,  West,  tithing*   England,  par. 

STOZINGEN.  LowBR  and  Ufpkb,  tn.and  vil.  and  hund.  Mitcheldever,   Basingstoke  div.  co. 

w.  of  Germany,  kingd.  Wirtemberg ;  14  m.  NNR.  Southampton.  Pop.  witli  par.  Whitchurch  (F.T. 

of  Ulm.    The  former  haa  1300  and  the  latter  56). 

400  inhabitants.  STRAUBENZILL,  vil.  NB.  of  Switserlaad. 

STRABEGAGH,  harbour,  Ireland,  bar.  Inis-  canton  St.  Gall.    It  has  manafactufcs  of  liio 

howen,  oo.  Donegal,  prov.  Ubter.     Its  entrance  and  woollen. 

is  narrow  and  barred,  but  admits  vessels  of  150  STRAUPITZ,  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  near 

tons.    It  is  often  unfortunate! V  mistaken  for  the  Hirschberg.     Pop.  1100. 

entrance  of  Lough  Swilly,  and'  a  revolving  light  STRAUSSBERG,  tn.  'Prussia,  gov.  Potsdam, 

was  erected  at  Inistrahul  to  remedy  the  evil.  prov.  Brandenburg;  20  m.  B.  of  Berlin.    Pop> 

STRADE,  or  Straid,  ham.  Ireland,  par.  Bal-  2700.     Here  is  an  hospital, 

lyeaston,  bar.  Lower  Belfast,  co.  Antrim,  prov.  STREAMSTOWN,   vil.   Ireland,   par.  Ard- 

Ulster.   Pop.  with  par.  Carrickfergtts(P.T.  160).  nurcher,  bar.  Mo^cashel,  co.  Westmeath,  pniV' 

STR ADON,E,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Drong  and  Leinster.    Pop.  with  par.     Ballyroore  (P.  T.  7i)- 

Laragh,  bar.  Loughtee,  upper  naif,  co.  Cavan,  STREATLAM,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Gain- 

prov.  Ulster.    Pop.  with  par.    Dublm,  62  miles,  ford,  aw.  div.  Darlington  ward,  co.  palat  of 

Five  annual  faira.                               •  Durham.    Pop.  with  Stainton.    Barnard  Caide 

STRAKONITZ,  tn.  Auatria,  kingd.  Bohemia,  (P.  T.  246). 

on  the  Wotawa;  60  m.  gbw.  of  Prague;    Fop.  STREET-HAY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Saiat 

2000.  Michael.  N.   div.  bond.    Offlow.  co.  Staflbrd. 

STRALEN,  tn.  Pruasia,  gov..  Cleves,  prov.  Acres,  840.   Real  prop.  £1448.    Pop.  112.  Licfa- 

Westphalia ;  6  m.  sw.  of  Gueldres.     Pop.  1000.  field  (P.  T.  1 19). 

STRAMBERG,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Moravia;  STREHLA,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Saxony,  ca 

33  m.  E.  of  Olmuts.    Pop.  1600.  the  Elbe ;  29  m.  VW,  of  Diesden.  Pop.  1400.  U 
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hw  manofactureB  of  pottery-ware,  and  a  corn  more,  sh.  Perth.     Pop.  with  par.     Aberfeldj 

Imde  carried  on  by  the  Elbe.  (P.  T.  77J). 

STREITBERG,  to.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria,  STRONG,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Somerset  co., 

ia  Franconia ;  16  m.  W8W.  of  Bayreuth.  Pop.  900.  Maine ;  24  m.  NW.  ^f  Norridgewock.    Pop.  985. 

STRELiTZ,  vil.  Scotland,  nh.  Perth.    Pop.  STROPPiANA,tn.  Italy,  prov.Vercelli,kibgd. 

with  par.    Copar  of  Angus  (P.  T.  53^).       .  Sardinia.     Pop.  1900. 

STR£L1TZ,Grxat,  tu.  Prussia,  gov.  Oppelo,  STROUD,  tithing,  England,  par.  Cumiier, 

proT.  Silesia.    Pop.  1000.  hund.  Hormer,  oo.  Berks.    Pop.  72.    Abingdon 

STRELNA,  river,  N.  of  European  Russia, gov.  (P.  T.  56). 

St.  Petersburg,  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  STROW,  vil.  Austria,  kingd.  Bohemia,  not 

Bothnia.  On  an  eminence  near  its  mouth  stands  far  from  the  tn.  of  Saiiz,  remarkable  for  the  par- 

a  palace  belonging  to  the  emperor.  tial  sinking  of  the  mountain  on  which  it  'stands, 

STRENGNAS,  tn.  Sweden,  gov.  Sudermania,  on  the  21st  March,  1820.  The  removal  was 
on  Malar  Lake';  32  m.  w.  of  Stockholm.  I^at.  59.  gradual,  and  no  lives  were  lost ;  but  the  walSs  of 
20.11.  Long.  16. 55,  b.  Pop.  1100.  It  is  of  great  every  house  gave  way  during  this  singular  con- 
antiquity,  is  a   bishop^s  see,  and   has  a  large  volsion. 

catbeHrid.  Here  is  also  a  public  school,  founded  STROW  AN,  ancient  par.  Scotland,  united  to 

in  1626.  that  of  Blair-Athol,  sh.  Perth.    Pop.  with  Blair- 

STRETFORD,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Leomin-  Athol. 

ster,  bund.  Wolphy,  co.  Hereford.    Pop.  with  STROWAN,  ancient  par.  Scotland,  united  to 

Broad  ward.     Leominster  (p.  T.  137).  that  of  Monivaird,  sh.  Perth.    Pop.  395.    Crieff 

STRETTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Tilston,  (P.  T.  56). 

huod.  Broxtoo,  ca  palat.  of  Chester.  Acres,  990.  STRUYS   BAY,  bay,  southern  extremity  of 

Real  prop.  £1528.  Pop.  105.  Chester  (P.T.  183).  Africa,  to  the  B.  of  Cape  Agulhas.*  It  extends 

STRETTON,  township,  England,  par.  North  nearly  100  m.  to  Cape  infant,  and  affords  good 
Wiiig6eld,  hund,  Scarsdale,  co.  Derby.  Real  anchorage,  but  no  shelter,  except  from  the  north- 
prop.  £3156.     Pop.  439.    Alfreton  (p.  T.  139).  westerly  winds,  and   is  exposed  to  continued 

STTRETTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Burton-  swell  and  strong  current. . 

opoD-Trent,  N.  div.  hund.  Offlow,  co.  Stafford.  STRYEN,  large  village,  Holland,  prov.  South 

Acres,    1210.     Pop.   373.      Burton-upon-Trent  Holland  ;  6  m.  B8W.  of  Dort.    Pop.  2000. 

(P.  T.  125).  STRYKOW,  tn.  w.  of  Poland ;  59  m.  wsw.  of 

STRETTON-UNDER-FOSS,  tnshp.  England,  Warsaw.    Pop.  1600. 

par.  Monk's  Kirby,  Kirby  div.,  hund.  Knightlow,  STRYMON,    or    Carabsu,    river,  European 

CO.  Warwick.    Real  prop.  £2110.    Pop.  304.  Turkey,  prov.  Romania,  the  ancient   Thrace, 

Rogby  (p.  T.  63).  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  hill  of  Scomius,  and 

OTRETTON   PARVA,  ham.  England,  par.  after  a  course  of  more  than  50  miles,  discharges 

King's    Norton,  hund.  Gartree,  co.   Leicester,  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Contessa.   It  flows  through 

Aeres,  1390.    Real  prop.  £1203.    Pop.  96.    Lei-  a  fruitful  valley, 

osier  (p.  T.  96).  STUART'S  LAKE/  lake,  N.  America,  w.  of 

STRICKLAND,  Great,  tnshp.  England,  par.  the  Chippewan  mountains.   It  is  but  imperfectly 

Morland,  West  ward,  oo.  Westmoreland.     Real  known,  but  represented  as  300  miles  in  circum- 

prop.  £1827.     Pop.  245.     Penrith  (P.  T.  283).  ference.    Tlie  North-west  Company  have  a  fort 

STRICKLAND,  Kettx.k,  ham.  England,  par.  on  its  banks,  at  Lat.  54.  30.  N.  Long.  48.  0.  w. 

Kirkby-in-Keodal,  Kendal  ward,  co.  Westmore-  STUBB'B,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Adwick-io-the- 

land.  Real  prop.  £5929.  Pop.  386.  Kendal  (P.  T.  Street,  lower  div.  wapentake  Strafforth  and  Tick- 

262).  hill,  CO.  York,  W.  riding.    Pop.  26.    Doncaster 

STRICKLAND,  Rooxs,  ham.  England,  par.  (P.  T.  162). 
Kirkby-in-Kendal,  Kendal  ward,  oo.  Westmore*'  STUBBY  LANE,  tnshp.' England,  par.  Han- 
land.    Real   prop.  £5929.    Pop.  326.    Kendal  bury,  N.  div.  hund.  Offlow,  co.  Stafford.    Pop. 
(P.  T.  262).  '  with  Newboro'.    Uttoxeter  (P.  T.  135). 

STRICKLAND,  LiTTT.K.  tnshp.  England,  par.  STUBLACH,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Middie- 

Morland,  West  ward,  co.  Westmoreland.    Real  wich,  hund.  Northwich,  co.  palat.  of  Chester, 

prop.  £790.    Pop.  121.    Orton  (P.  T.  276).  Acres,  540.     Real  prop.  £448.    Pop.  66.    Mid- 

STROATKy  ham.  England,  par.  Tiddenham,  diewich  (p.  T.  167). 

hsDd.  Westbury,  co.  Gloucester.    Pop.  with  par.  STUDLEY  ROGER,  tnshp.  England,    par. 

Chepstow  (v.  T.  136).  Rippon,  lower  div.  wapentake  Claro,  co.  York, 

STROK^TOWN,  post  and  market-tn.  Ire-  W.  riding.  Acres,  500.   Real  prop.  £1 104.   Pop. 

land,  par.  Bremlin,  bar.  Roscommon,  oo.  Ros-  157.    Rippon  (p.  T.  212). 

common,    prov.   Connaught.     Pop.  with    par.  STUHLINGEN,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  grand 

Dnblip,  94  m.     Five  annual  fairs.  duchy  Baden ;  9  m.  WbN.of  Schaffhausen.  Pop. 

STROMSTADT,  tn.   aw.  of   Sweden,    prov.  1000.    It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  lordship  be- 
West  Gothland ;  43  m.  NNW.  of  Dddevalla.   Lat.  longing  to  the  prince  of  Furstenberg. 
58.  55.  N.   Long.  11.  12.  b.    Pop.  1100.     It  is  STUM,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  West  Prussia;  33 
celebrated  for  its  shell- fish,  particularly  lobsters,  m.  s»E.  of  Danuic.    Pop.  900. 
It  lies  in  a  hilly  district,  and  has  a  good  harbour.  STURSTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ashbome, 

STROMZA,  tn.  European  Turkey,  pruv.  Ma-  hund.  Appletree,  co.  Derby.    Real  prop.  £2779. 

cedon;  48  m.  N.  of  Salonica.    Pop.  1500.     It  is  Pop.  578.    Ashborne  (p.  t.  139). 

ntoated  on  an  eminence.     Tobacco  is  largely  STURTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Scawby,  B. 

caltivated  in  the  neighbourhood.   '  div.  wapentake  Manley,  parts  of  Lindscv,  co. 

STRONDEND,  tithing,  England,  par.  PainsS  Lincoln.     Pop.  with    par.     Gland  ford    Bridge 

wick,  hund.  Bislev,  co.  Gloucester.     Pop.  838.  (P.T.  156). 

Painswick  (P.  T.  105).  STURTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Stow,  B. div. 

STRONF£RNAN,  vil.  Scotland,  par.   Ken-  wapentake  Well,  parts  ol  Liodsey,  co.  Lincoln. 
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Acres,  1730.     Real   prop.  £2636.     Pop.  318.  cape,  8.  coast  of  Terra  del  Faego,  nhich  form 

Gainsborough  (P.  T.  149).  the  sw.  entrance  of  the  straits  ^  Le  Msire.  Ut 

STURTON,  tQshp.  England,  par.  Skipton,  b.  54.  68.  8.  Lone.  66. 14.  w. 

div.  wapentake  Staiocliflfe  and  £wcross,oo.  York,  SUCCONDEE,  seaport,  Africa,  on  the  GoM 

W.ridin^.  Pop. with  Thorlby.  Skipton  (P. T. 216).  Coast,  in   the  country  of  Ahanta,  where  some 

STURTON  GRANGE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  trade  is  carried  on.    Hie  Dutch  have  here  a 

Warkworth,  B.  div.  Coqoetdale  ward,co.  North-  respectable  fort;  and  the  English  till  late  had 

umberland.     Pop.  88.    Alnwick  (P.  T.  30H).  a  settlement,  which,  however,  they  hare  not 

STURTON,  or  Starton  Grange,  tnshp.  Eng-  withdrawn, 

land,  par.  Aberford,  lower  div.  wapentake  Sky-  SUCIllTEPEQUE,  dist.  Central   Amenca, 

rack,  CO.  York,  W.  riding.    Acr«s,  760.    Real  prov.    Sooonasco,    repub.    Guatimala.    It  ii 

prop.  £558.    Pop.  74.    Tadcaster  (p.  T.  190).  throughout  of  a  very  hot  temperature,  and  nlh 

STUTTON,  or  Suttom,  toshp.  England,  par.  ject  to  continual  rains,  with  tempests  of  tfaander 

Tadcaster,  upper  div.  wapentake  Barkston  Ash,  and  lightning. 

CO.  York,  W.  riding.    Acres,  2610.    Real  prop.  SUCHITEPEQUE,  S.«n  Atrromo  i»i,cap^of 

£2110.    Pop.  (with  Haselwood)  330.    Tadcaster  the  above  district,  on  a  river  of  the  same  naa^ 

(P.  T.  190).  running  into  the  Pacific  ocean;  72  m.  NW.  of 

STYDD,  or  Stedb,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Shir-  Guatimala.    Lat.  14.  47.  N.    Long.  92.  14.  t. 

ley,  hund.  Appletree,  co.  Derby.    Acres^   120.  Pop.  1480  Indians,  employed  in  the  coltintioa 

Pop.  29.    A9hbome(P.  T.  139).  of  cochineal  and  indigo. 

STY  FORD,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bywell  St.  SUCH  ON  A,  river,  N.  of  European  Rnn, 

Andrew,  B.  div.  Tindale  ward,  oo.  Northumber-  which   issues  from  Lake  Kubenskoi,  gor.  Vo- 

land.    Pop.  65.    Heiham  (P.  T.  278).  logda,  flows  southward  till  it  reaches  Ustiof, 

STY  RAP,  tnshp.  England,  partly  in  par.  of  then  turns  K.,  receives  the  J  up,  and  aftennnb 

Blyth,  and  partly  that  of  Harworth  and  Hatfield,  takes  the  name  of  Dwtna. 

div.  wapentake  Bassetlaw,  co.  Nottingham.  Real  SUCHOVOLKA,  tn.  W.  of  Earapean  Rsm, 

prop.  £3651.    Pop.  510.     Bawtry  (P.  T.  153).  prov.  Bialystok.    Pop.  1000. 

SUAPURE,  riv.  S.  America,  prov.  Guiana,  SUDELEY  TENEMENTS,  ham.  EsgM 

which,  collecting  the  waters  of  many  other  rivers,  par.  Winchcombe,  lower  div.  hund.  Kiftsgste  c& 

enters  the  Orinoco,  opposite  the  rapid  stream  of  Gloucester.  Pop.  with  par.  Gloucester(P.T.104^ 

the  Marumarota.  SUDENBURG,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  SasoDT,oi 

SUATA,  settlement,  S.  America,  prov.  Tunja,  the  s.  side  of  the  city  of  Magdeburg,  ofwhidiit 

gov.  New  Granada,  repnb.  Colombia ;  70  m.  N.  is  properly  a  suburb,  though  governed  in  all  le- 

of  Tunja.    Pop.  1000.  spects  as  a  separate  town.     In  the  reisn  of 

SUAZA,  river,  S.  America,  prov.  Neiva,  gov.  Jerome  Bonaparte,  a  great  part  of  it  wssdeoio- 

New  Granada,  repub.  Colombia,  which  runs  \v.,  lished,  to  facilitate  the  defence  of  Magdebai;|; 

and  enters  the  Magdalena,  opposite  the  town  of  but  since  the  oession'of  the  latter  to  Prussia  (Ib 

La  Plata.  1814)  it  has  been  in  a  course  of  gradual  re* 

SUAZO,  tn.  Spain,  one  of  those  which  adjoin  building, 

the  city  of  (?adis.     It  stands  on  the  b.  side  of  SUDLOW,    ham.   England,   par.  Roithen, 

the  river  St.  Peter,  at  the  extremity  of  the  bridge  hund.  Bucklow,  co.  palat.  of  Chester.  Pop.viA 

of  Suazo,  which  joins  the  isle  of  Leon  to  the  par.     Nether  Knutsford  (P.  T.  172). 

mainland.  SUEMEZ,  Island  of,  island,  Pacific ocmd, 

SUBBULGHUR.  tn.  Hindoostan,  dist.  Mora-  at  the  entrance^  of  Puerto  de  Baylio  Bocaicli, 

dabad,  prov.  Delhi,  about  18  m.  from  Uurdwar.  about  25  m.  in  circumference.   Lat.  55. 16.5. 

Lat  29.  42.  N.      Long.  78.  8.  B.    This  place  Long.  226.  50.  B. 

stands  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  jungle  which  SUEVRE,  tn.  Central  France,  depart  Loire 

here  bounds  the  Ganges  to  the  b.,  and  extends  and  Cher,  prov.  Orleannais ;  9  m.  NB.  of  Bloii. 

N.  to  the  hills  opposite  to  Hurdwar.  Pop.  1300. 

SUBERTHWAlTE,     or     Sawubrthwaitb,  SUFPl ELD,  tnshp.  England,  par.  HackMs, 

tnshp.  England,  par.  Ulverston,  hund.  Lonsdale,  lib.  Whitby  Strand,  co.  York,  N.  ridini^.   Acm, 

N.  of  the  sands,  co.  palat.  of  Lancaster.    Acres,  1910.     Real  prop.  £1447.     Pop.  (with  Everkf) 

840.     Real  prop.  £960.     Pop.  163.    Ulverston  124.     Scarborough  (p.  T.  217). 

(P.  T.  273).  SUGAR  CREEK,  tn.  North  America,  C.&, 

SU.BHATOO,  small  hill  fort  or  military  post  Stark  co.,  Ohio;     Pop.  1261.— 5i^ar  Otek,  ts. 

in  Northern  Hindoostan,  4205  feet  above  the  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio,  in  which  is  the  tovn  of 

level  of  the  sea,  and  the  head-quarters  of  a  bat-  Shanesville.     Pop.  982. — Svyar  Cmri,  to.  GreA 

talion.    Lat.  30. 58.  N.  Ix)ng.  76. 59.  B.   The  sur-  co ,  Ohio.     Pop,  2177.— Sw^ar  Grei,  tn.  WstK 

rounding  tract  has  become  populous,  and  cuiti-  co.,  Ohio.     Pop.  948. 

vated  since  the  establishment  of  a  British  post  SUGAR  LOAF  BAY,  bay  on  the  KCcosA 

here.  of  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

silBROY,  small  tn.  Hindoostan,  ppov.Cutrh,  SUGAR  LOAF  HILL,  eminence,  N.  Aiw- 

situated  on  the  road  from  Luckpot  Bunder  to  rica,  which  serves  as  a  Isndmark,  on  the  N.  coast 

Mandavie,  from  which  it  is  distant  23  m.  to  the  of  Lake  Erie. 

yw.     It  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  and   is  de-  SUGLEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Nevburs,  iT. 

fended  by  a  small  castle.  div.  Castle  ward,  co.  Northumberland.  Pop.3J^ 

SUBZOW,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov.  Tver,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (p.  t.  274). 

ontheWolsa.     Pop.  1100.  SUGNALL   MAGNA,  tnshp.  England,  par. 

SUCCADANA,  town  on  the  west  coast  of  the  ^cleshall,  N.  div.  hund.  Pirehill,  co.  Stafford. 

island  of  Borneo,  and  a  considerable  mart  for  Acres,  580.    Pop.  130.    Eccleshall  (P.  T.  14S). 

the  sale  of  opium.    The  raja  and  his  family  SUGNALL   PARVA,  tnshp.  England,  par- 

commonly  monopolize  the  sale  of  opium.  Eccleshall,  V.  div.  hund.  Pirehill,  ca  Staffofd. 

SUCCESS  CAPE,  or  Caps  Good  Succbss,  Acres,  790.    Pop.  61.     Eccleshall  (P.  T.  14S> 
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SUGOULY,  towD,  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bahar,  depart  Upper  Garonne,  prov.  Languedoc,  near 

ditt.  Sbahabad,  situated  on  the  ».  side  of  the  the  A^ut;  18  m.  s.  of  Toulouse.    Pop.  1000. 

Bopri,  which  has  its  source  in  the  neighbour-  SULPICE  DES  CHAMPS,  St..  tn.  France, 

faood  of  Somaisir.    It  is  navigable  for  boats  depart  La  Crease,  prov.  Marche ;  9  m.  NW.  of 

doring  the  greater  part  of  the  year  as  high  up  as  Aubusson.    Pop.  1 100. 

Soj^uly.  SULPICE  LES  FEUILLES,  St.,  tn.  sw.  of 

SUGUACHI,  river,  S.  America,  which  runs  France,  depart.  Upper  Vienne,  prov.  Limousin; 

through  unknown  territories  to  the  SB.,  and  13  m.  bnb.  of  Le  Dorat    Pop.  1250. 

enters  the  Pastaca,  in  Lat.  3.  3d.  s.  SULTANGUNGE,  town,  Hindoostan,  prov. 

SUGUEL  BOYAN  BAY,  bay.  Eastern  seas,  Bahar,  .dist.  Boglipoor,  situated  on  the  right 

idand  Magindanao,  where  there  is  a  good  bar-  bank  of  the  Ganges,  between   Boglipoor  aod 

boor. near  to  which  the  indigo  plant  grows  spon-  i  Monghir.    There  is  a  small  mosque  here  on  the 

taneotisly,  and  in  the  vicinity  are  wild  horses,  summitof  a  projecting  cliff;  and  at  about  a  fur* 

cattle,  and  deer.    The  entrance  into  this  bay  is  long^s  distance  to  the  westward,  in  the  midst  of 

oolj  five  miles  wide.  the  river,  is  the  residence  of  an  old  fakeer,  who 

SUIATOI  NOS,  or  the   Holt  Capb,  cape,  has  inhabited  its  apex  for  the  last  half  century. 

AsiaticRu88ia,prov.irkoutsk,  between  the  rivers  SULTAN  PET,  village  among   the   western 

Yaoa  and  lodigirka.    it  is  situated  on  the  coast  Ghauts,  Hindoostan,  prov.  Canara ;  44  m.  BNB. 

of  the  Frozen  ocean,  but  points  to  the  west  from  Man^lore.  Lat.  13.  10.  N.  Long.  75. 34.  B. 

Lat  68.  311.  N.  Long.  39.  30.  B.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  there  is  a 

SUJANPOOR,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Ijahore,  stupendous  fortified  mouiitain,  5000  feet  in  per- 

containing  about  2000  houses,  situated  on  the  pendicular  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

s.  bank  of  the  Beyah  river;  30  m.  B.  from  SULTAN  POOR,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Can- 

Kaagra.     According  to  native  authority  it  is  deish;*97  m.  BNB.  from  Surat    Lat.  21.  38.  N. 

surroanded  by  lines  12  coss  in  circumference.  Long.  74.  34.  B.    So  late  as  1804  this  was  a 

SUKAID,  tract  of  country,  Hindoostan,  prov.  large  and  flourishing  place,  the  head  of  a  dis* 
Lahore,  extending  along  the  N.  bank  of  the  trict,  but  so  severely  did  it  suffer  by  the  op- 
Sataleje  river,  which  here,  by  a  great  circum-  pressive  measures  of  Holcar's  government,  that 
lleiioo,  flows  from  the  SB.  to  the  NW.  Sukaid,  in  1816  it  was  little  better  than  a  mass  of  ruins, 
the  capital,  contains  about  500  houses;  15  m.  SULZ,  tn.  N.  of  Germany,  grand  duchy  Meek- 
SB.  from  Belaspoor.  Lat  31.  27.  N.  Long.  lenburg^Schwerin ;  20  m.  b.  of  Rostock,  on  the 
76. 5a  B.  Reckenitz.    Pop.  1400. 

SUKSUNSK,  vil.  B.  of   European    Russia,  SULZ,  tn.  W.  Germany,  kingd.  Wirtemberg; 

circle  Krasno-fimsk,  gov.  Perm,  on  the  borders  of  14  m.  8B.  of  Freudenberg.    Pop.  2)00.    It  has 

Asia.   Pop.  1800.    Near  it  are  large  iron-works,  productive  salt  springs. 

SULAU,  or  ZvLACF,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia ;  SULZ,  or  Uppbr  Sulz,  tn.  Lower  Austria,  on 

27  m.  N.  of  Breslau.    Pop.  1200.  the  river  Suls ;  20  m.  nnb.  of  Vienna.  Pop.  1500. 

SULBY, extra-parochial  lib.  England,  partly  in  SULZ,  or  Sulz  bblow  thb  Forest,  vil.  B.  of 

hnnd.  Guilsborough,and  partly  that  of  Rothwell,  France,  depart.  Lower  Rhine,  prov.  Alsace.  Pop. 

eo.  Northampton.  Acres,  700.  Real  prop.  £2728.  1300.     Here  are  salt  and  mineral  springs. 

Pop.  78.    Market  Harborougb  (p.  T.  83).  SULZA,  or  Stadt  Sulza,  tn.  Germany,  grand 

SULIAGO,  or   Suriaoo,    chain    of   islands,  duchy  Saxe- Weimar,  on  the  llm;  14  m.  NB.  of 

Pittific  ocean,  extending  about  90  m.  in  length,  Weimar.     Pop.  1100. 

and  12  in   breadth.    Lat  9.  24.  to  10.  32.  N.  SULZA,  NBw,tn. Germany,  duchy  Saxe-Gotha, 

Long.  125.  27.  to  128. 30.  B.  near  Stadt-Sulza.   Remarkable  for  its  salt-works. 

SULIAGO,  island,  Pacific  ocean,  about  20  m.  SULZBACH,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria, 

in drcnmference,  and  20  m. distant  from  the  NB.  divided  into  Upoer  and  Lower;  6  m.  "Why.  of 

coast  of  Mindanao.    It  gives  name  to  the  above  Amberg.   Pop.  2200,  partly  Catholics  and  partly 

duster.  Lat  9.  27.  N.  Long.  12t\  27.  B.  Lutherans. 

SULINGEN,  tn.  NW.  of  Germany,  kiogd.  SULZ  BACH,  tn.  W.Germany,  co.Lowenstein- 

Hanover ;  28  m.  8.  of  Bremen.     Pop.  1000.  Wertheim,  ^ kingd.  Wirtemberg,  on  the  Muhr. 

SULLY,  to.  France,  depart.  Loiret,  prov.  Or-  Pop.  1100. 

ieanoais,  on'  the  Loire;  21  m.  8B.  of  Orleans.  SULZBERG.  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria; 

Pop.  2100.  '  64  m.  WSW.  of  Munich.     Pop.  1700. 

SULMETINGEN,  Upper,  tn.  w.  of  Ger-  SULZJJURG,  tn.  W.  Germany,  grand  duchy 

■any,  kingd.  Wirtemberg,  the  chief  place  of  a  Baden,  in  a  well-wooded   valley.    Pop.  1000. 

domain  l^longing  to  the  prince  of  Tour  and  With  mineral  springs,  and  mines  of  lead  and 

Taxis.    Pop.  1000.     Near  it  is  the  large  village  cobalt, 

of  Lower  Sulmetingen.  SULZFELD,  tn.  Germanv,- kingd,  Bavaria, 

SULMIERSZYCE,  tn.  Prussian  Poland;  25  in  Franconia ;  9  m. SB.  of  Wurzburg.   Pop. 800. 

«.  W8W.  of  Kalisch.    Pop.  1400.  SUMENE,  tn.  8.  of  France,  depart  Gard, 

SULPHUR  ISLAND,  island.  North  Pacific  prov.  Langoedop;  4  m.  E.  of  Le  Vigan.    Pop. 

ocean,  discovered    by  captain  Gore,   in    1779,  29C0.     It  has  manufactures  of  silks  and  cottons, 

about  5  m.  long,  in  a  nnb.  and  ssw.  direction.  SUMIDOURO,  river.  South  America,  prov. 

Lat  24.  48.  N.  Long.  141.  12.  B.    The  8.  point  MattoGrosso.emp.  Brazil.    Its  source  is  a  short 

is  a  high  barren  hill,  flattish  at  top,  and  when  distance  from  that  of  the  Sypotuba,  a  large 

•eeo  from  the  W8W.  presents  an  evident  vol-  western   branch  of  the  Paraguay,  with  which 

canic  crater.    The  earth,  rock,  or  sand  of  which  there  is  a  communication.    It  falls  into  the 

Its  surface  is  composed,  exhibited  various  colours;  Arinos,  a  western  branch  of  the  Tapayos. 
and  a  considerable  part  was  conjectured  to  be*       SUMMER  COTES,  township,  England,  par. 

•alphur,  both  from  its  appearance  to  the  eye,  Alfreton,  hund.  Scarsdale,  co.  Derby.   Pop.  with 

aad  the  strong  sulphureous  smell.  par.    Alfreton  (r.  T.  139). 

SULPICE  DE  LEZAT,  St.,  tn.  8.  of  France,  SUMMERFORD  BOOTHS,  tnshp.  England, 
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par.  Aitbury,  hood.  Maoclesfield,  oo.  palot  of  ble  as  bein^  the  harboor  where  ootton  wool  m 

OljMter.    Acres,  1090.  .Real  prop.  £2410.   Pop.  first  landed  in  this  country. 

397.    Con^leton  (P.  T.  162).  SUNDERLAND,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Isall, 

SUMMERHlLLy    post*town»    Ireland,    par.  AUerdale  ward,  below  Danvent,co.Ctnnberiaad. 

Laracor,  bar.   Moyfenragh,    co.  Meath,    prov.  Real  prop.  £624.    Pop.  77,   Codurmoath  (r.T. 

Leinster.    Pop.  with  par.    Dublin,  25  m.    Four  306). 
annual  fairs.  SUNDERLAND^BY-THE-BRIDGE,  tadtp. 

SUMMERHOUSE,  township,  England,  par.  England,  par.  St.  Andrew  Aacklaiid,  BB.  (Kr. 

Gainford,  8W.  div.  Darlington  ward,  co.  palat.  Darlington  ward,  co.  palat.  of  Durbsm.   Aero, 

of  Durham.    Acres,  1040.    Real  prop.  £1111.  1070.    Real  prop.  £1055.    Pop.  283.    Dorbasi 

Pop.  192.    Darlington  (P.  T.  241).  (p.  T.  259). 

SUMMER  ISLANDS, groupof  islands,  Scot-        SUNDHAUSEN,  vil.'B.;of  France,  depM. 

land,  par.  Lochbroom,  sh.  Cromarty,  at  the  en-  Lower  Rhine,  prov.  Alsace.    Pop.  1000. 
trance  of  Loch  Broom.  SUNDWICH,  or  SuMowiat  vil-  Prusiia,  co. 

SUMMERSCALES,  ham.  England,par. Skip-  Mark,  prov.  Westphalia;  2  no.  from  IserMn. 

ton,  upper  div.  wapentake  Claro,  oo.  York,  W.  Manufactures,  iron  ajid  brass  wire, 
riding.    Pop.  with  par.    Skipton  (p.  T.  216).  SUNGUMNERE,    dist.    liindoostao,  pnv. 

SUMMERS  COVE,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Rinco-  Aurungabad,  between  the  19th  and  20th  degrea 

ran,  bar.  Kinsale,  co.  Cork,  prov.  Munsier.  Pop.  of  N.  latitude.    This  is  a  hilly,  but  fertile  aid 

witli  par.     Kinsale  (P.  T.  186).  productive  country,  and  contains  the  lovroesof 

SUMNER,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Oxford  co.,  the  Godavery  and  many  of  its  tributary itreaH. 

Maine ;  6  m.  NB.  from  Paris.    Pop.  1099.  The  principal  towns  are  Sungumnoe,  Nsasod, 

SUMNUM,  to.  Persia,  prov.  Korassan.    It  is  Trim  buck,  and  Beylahpoor.    The  first  stands  is 

the  capital  of  a  rich  district,  containing  50  vil-  Lat  19.  21.  N.  Long.  74. 24.  b.  ;  73  miles  m. 

lagea,  and  bounded  on'  the  N.  by  Mount  Elbourz,  of  Poona. 
and  on  the  8.  by  the  Great  Salt  Desert  SUN JEETT,  tn.  Hindoastan,  prov.  Ajmeer; U 

SUMPTER,  tn.  Hindoostan,  capital  of  a  petty  m.  from  Rampoora«  which  in  1830  beknsed  to 

chief  in  the  province  of  Agra,  under  the  British  Ghuffoor  Khan,  and  contained  500  houm.  Ut 

protection,  situated  58  m.  SB.  from  Gualior.  Lat.  24.  18.  n.  Long.  75.  23.  B. 
25. 50.  N.  Long.  78.  50.  b.  SUNKRA,  dist.  Hindoostan,  suhdiv.  of  the 

SUMSKOE-OSTROG,  tn.  NW.  of  European  Sinde   principality,  prov.  Modtan,  at  the  sw. 

Russia,  gov.  Olonets,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  extremity,  where  it  is  separated  by  the  Gooaee 

Sura:  70  m.  8bB.  of  Kemi.    Pop.  1100.  river,  named  Loonee  (or  saline),  from  the  pisr. 

SUNART,  dist.  Scotland  par.  Ardnamurchan,  Cutch.     It  is  thinly  inhabited,  and   praesb 

sh.  Argyle.     Pop.  with  Ardnamurchan.  little  cultivation,  consisting  either  of  bams 

SUNART,  LooH,  navigable  inlet,  Scotland,  sand,  or  salt  morass.    It  does  not  oontsin  didv 

between  the  counties  of  Argyle  and  Inverness,  towns  of  note. 

about  20  miles  long,  and  from  I4  to  2  miles         SUPERIOR,  Lakb,  British  N.  America,  pror. 

broad.  Upper  Canada.    See  vol.  i v.  The  surface  is  617 

SUNBINGEN  TARN,  or  Lakb,  lake,  Eng-  feet  above,  and  the  bottom  of  its  basia  (so  Iv 

land,  CO.  Westmoreland,  which  abounds  with  eel,  as  its  sounding  can  be  estimated)  upwards  of 

and  also  red  trout,  like  char.    The  adjoining  500  feet  below,  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  oceai, 

moors  abound  with  grouse  and  moor  game.  and  52^  feet  above  Lake  Erie.    It  receives  39 

SUNBURY,  seaport,  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Li-  tributary  rivers  and  streams,  which  pour  isto 

berty  co..  Georgia,  at  the  head  of  St.  Catherine's  the  lake  a  greater  volume  of  water  than  ntkn 

Sound  i  42  m.  ssw.  from  Savannah.    The  bar-  its  exit  at  the  only  outlet  (the  falls  of  St.  Msrv, 

bour  is  safe  and  commodious,  and  the  situation  which  connect  Superior  with  Lake  Huron),  ^ 

of  the  town  is  pleasant  and  healthy.    Planters  water  discharged  into  the  Huron  being  fsrhs 

from    the   country  resort   here    in  the  sickly  in  quautity  than  that  poured  into  Superior  bm 

season.  numerous  rivers,  in  order  to  supply  the  immesK 

SUNBURY,  CO.,  British  N.  America,  prov.  evaporation  continually  going  on.    The  leogtk 

New  Brunswick,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  the  American  shore  of  Lake  Superior  ffoa 

St.  John.    Cultivated  acres,  60,000.    Pop.  3227.  the  mouth  of  the  Ontonagon  is  500  miles;  t|» 

It  is  bounded  on  the  NW.  by  Yorkco.;  n.vb.  .Canadian  coast  is    estimated    at   1200  nikfc 

by  Noithumherland  co.;    south  by  Charlotte  Some  of  the  rivers  on  the  8.  coast  are  153  uila 

CO.;  and  SB.  by  Queen's  co.     It  contains  four  long;  the  principal  of  these,  the  Ontoaagoo,  sr 

parishes,  Mageeville  and  Sheffield  on  the  nb..  Copper  mine,  Montreal,  Mauvaise,   Boisbrsl^ 

and  Lincoln   and   Burton  on  the  8W.  side  of  and  St  Louis,  communicate  with  the  Mtwssipfik 

the  river,  the  two  former  being  considered  the  The  shores  of  Lake  Superior  (whose  direotioB  ■ 

most  productive  tracts  in  the  province  in  conse-  B.  and  W.)  are  in  several  places  rodiy,  cooa- 

quence  of  their  being  annually  overflowed.    For  derably  elevated,  with  occasional  large  nodhf 

more  than  2U  miles  below  Fredericton  there'  is  bays  and  jetting  bold  promontories :  the  gmt 

scarcely  an  unimproved  spot  on  the  banks  of  promontory  or  peninsula  of  KeewaDonan,diviiiiii| 

the  St.  John,  through  which  runs  a  chain  of  it  into  two  equal  sections,  is  very  high  at  in 

islets  equally  fertile  with  the  main.     Burton  central  part,  consisting  of  steep  conical  grasiie 

and   Lincoln  parishes    are    situated    on    high  hills  lOuO  feet  above  the  lake.    Of  the  coinfer* 

landsi  with  valuable  blips  of  intervale,  all  of  around  Lake  Superior,  whether  on  the  Amencsi 

which  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  (west  side),  or  on  the  British  territory,  we  iaaw 

SUN  DERLAN  D,  vil.  England,  tn&hp.  Over^  very  little  certain ;  there  is  a  great  extent  of  kill 

ton,  par.  Lancaster,  hund.  Lonsdale,  8.  of  the  ^ind  dale,  and  in  some  places,  what  in  Upper 

Sands,  co.  palat.  of  Lancaster.    Pop.  with  Over-  Canada  may  be  termed  mountainous  ranges  of 

ton.     Lancatiter  (P.  T.  240).    This  place,  which  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Uke.  and  «»»- 

is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing,  is  remarka-  quently  2100  feet  above  the  ocean.    Ttie  Use  of 
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Vdckf  hills  oonstttulin^  the  north  shore  of  Lake  tnfRc,  is  in  the  horses  of   the  neighbouring 

Superior  CDnsists  of  rocks  and  crags^  piled  upon  country. 

eich  other  to  the  height  of  150  or  200  feet  at  SURHUYS-TERVEEN,  tn.  Holland,  prov. 

the  north  end,  and  about  400  to  450  feet  at  the  Friesland.     Pop.  1100. 

BOQth  end,  where  they  dip  into  the  lake,  from  an  SURIAGO,  small  fort  and  town  belonging  to 

elevation  of  3U0  feet,  in  advanced  broken  scraps,  the  Spaniards,  situated  at  thtf  northern  extremity 

levering,  successively,  on  each  other.   Along  the  of  the  island  of  Magindanao,  in   the  EaHtern 

eaat  shore  of  the  lake  from  Gros  Cape  to  the  seas,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  flowing  from  an 

river  Michipicoton  (125  miles)  are  several  pro-  inland  lake.   The  roadstead  here  is  good  during 

montories,  as  well  as  beautiful  bays  and  rivers;  both  monsoons;  but  in  the  oifiog,  where  the 

among  these  are  Batchewine  and  liusrgewong  passage  is  narrow,  the  tides  are  said  to  run  with 

Bays,  ofTthe  mouth  of  which  latter  is  the  island  great  strength. 

termed  Montreal  or  Hogguart.  SURRENDRAL,  tithing,  England,  par.  Hul- 

The  west  end  of  Lake  Superior,  termed  the  lavington,  hund.  Chippenham,  co.  Wilts.    Acres, 

Fond  du  Lac,  is  a  slowly  contracting  cnl  de  sac,  800.     Pop.  38.    Malmsbury  (P.  T.  96). 

eommencing  in  Ixmg.  91.  at  the  promontory  op-  SURROOL,  tn.  Hindooktan«dist.  Moorsheda- 

]^ite  tlie  Twelve  Apostles'  Isles,  running  80  m.  bad,  prov.  Bengal;  53  m.  swbs.  of  Moorsheda- 

ID  length,  with  a  breadth  of  8  to  10  miles  at  the  bad.     Lat.  23.  39.  N.    Long.  87.  42.  b.    This 

bottom.    The  pictured   rocks  (so   called   from  is  a  place  of  some  traffic,  and  the  head-quarters 

their  appearance),  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  of  the  commercial  resident  for  the  Soonamookee 

lake,  towards  the  east  end,  and  are  really  quite  division. 

a  natural  curiosity ;  they  form  a  perpendicular  SURRY,  co.  island  of  Jamaica,  containing 

wall,  300  feet  high,  extending  about  12  miles,  seven  parishes,  the  tns.  of  Kingston  and  Port 

with  numerous  projections  and  indentations  in  Royal,  and  eight  villages. 

every  variety  of  form,  and  caverns  in  which  the  SURY  LE  COMTAT,  town,  B.  of  France, 

entering  waves  make  a  jarring  and  tremendous  depart.   Loire,  prov.    Lyonnois ;    6  m.   8b.  of 

Boise.    Among  the  more  particular  objects  are  Montbrison.     Pop.  1800. 

the  Cascade  La  Portaille  and  the  Doric  Arch ;  SUSA,  tn.  Africa,  ter.  Tunis.    Pop.'  20,000. 

the  cascade  consists  of  a  considerable  stream,  Lat  35.  48.  N.     Long.  10.  42.  B.     It  is  the  chief 

precipitated   from  the  height  of  70  feet  by  a  mart  of  this  kingdom  for  oil  and  linen,  as  well 

•in^le  leap  into  the  lake,  and  projected  to  such  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  wealthy 

■  distance  that  a  boat  may  pass  beneath  the  cities  of  the  Tonisines.     Here,  says  Shaw,  are 

fall  and  the    rock    perfectly   dry.     The  Doric  several  vaults,  granite  pillars,  and  other  tokens 

Aich  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  work  of  art,  of  its  having  been  formerly  a  place  of  some  re- 

and  consists  of  .an  isolated  mass  of  sandstone,  pute.     The  town  is  built  upon  the  northern  ex- 

vith  four  pillars  supporting  an  entablature  of  tremity  of  a  long  range  of  eminences,   which 

itoue,  covered  with  soil,  and  a  beautiful  grove  reach   as  far  as  SursefT,  the  ancient  Sarsura. 

of  pine  and  spruce-trees,  some  of  which  are  60  There  are  no  traces  of  a  port  at  this  place,  or 

feet  in  height.     The  lake  is  subject  to  storms,  for  several  miles  on  each  side  of  it.    The  bay 

sodden  transitions  of  temperature,  and  dense  affords  good  anchorage  in  summer,  but  it  is  ex- 

fogi  and  mists.    The  mean  heat  for  June  is  66°,  posed  during  winter  to  the  NK.   gales.    It  ia 

and  for  July  64°,  and  of  the  lake  61°;  but  the  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  has  the  additional 

•inter  is  very  severe  and  long.   The  usual  forest  pnitection  of  two  or  three  castles.     A   large 

trees  are  white  and  yellow  pine,  oak,  hemlock,  mosque  occupies  a  consideral>le  space :  besides 

sprnoe,  birch,  poplar*  with  a  mixture  of  elm,  this  mosque,  there  are  several  smaller  ones, 

naple,  and  ash,  upon  some  of  the  rivers*  banks.  There  are  three  Christian  families  established  in 

The  St.  Mary's  River  or  Strait,  which  connects  Sosa,  two  Italian,  and  one  Maltese.    The  whole 

Like  Superior  with  Lake  Huron,  is  about  60  ni.  number  of  Christians  consists  of  about  30. 

loog.    The  great  rapids,  by  which  travellers  SUSTEREN,  or  Sustbun,  tn.  Belgium,  prov. 

moally  enter  Superior,  are  termed  the  falls  of  Limburg ;  10  miles  ssw.  of  Ruremonde.    Pop. 

3t.  Mary,  in  lensrth  about  three-quarters  of  a  1400. 

Bile  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  the  river  being  SIJTCHANA,  tn.  Ilindoostan,  prov.  Gujerat. 

kete  narrowed  by  a  broad  tongue  of  land,  pro-  belonging  to  the  jain  of  Noanagur,  and  situated 

trading  from  the  north  shore,  and  affording  a  to  the  R.  of  that  city.     An  extensive  fishery  is 

*ito  for  the  store-houses  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  carried  on  along  this  part  of,  the  gulf  of  Cutch, 

Company;  they  are  15  miles  from  Lake  Superior,  from  whence  the  tldh,  when  dried,  are  trans- 

in  Lat.  -46.  31.  N.,  with  a  descent  of  22  feet  10  ported  to  the  interior.    The  pearl-oyster  is  aI»o 

iaeba  in  900  yards.    The  current  ceases  to  be  found  here,  and  is  made  a  source  of  revenue, 

felt  by  boats  two  miles  above  the  rapids.  SUTTON,  tnxihp.   England,    par.    Runcorn, 

SURAJGPOOR,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Alia-  W.  div.  bund.  Bucklow,  co.  palat  of  Chester. 

l»bad;  15  m.  B.  from  Korah.     Lat.  26.  10.  N.  Acres,   1190.     Real   prop.  £2498.      Pop.   2J7. 

l4Mig.  80. 30.  E.    This  is  a  place  of  considerable  Frodsham  (P.  T.  19 1). 

fength,  but  small  breadth,  stretching  along  the  SUTTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Middlewich, 

nde  of  the  Ganges.     Many  of  the  houses  have  hund.  Northwich..  co.   palat.   Chester.     Acres, 

two  stories,  built  partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  160.    Real  prop.  £650.    Pop.  18.    Middlewich 

■ittd;  but  the  place  is   thinly  populated,  and  (P.  T.  167). 

obibits  other  indications  of  decline.  SUTTON,  or  Sdittow-in-thb-Elms,  hamlet, 

SURBURGjVil.  NR.  of  Prance,  depart.  Lower  Englaiid,  par.  Bro ugh ton-Astley,  hund.  Guth- 

Bhine,  prov.  of  Alsace :    on  the  Saur,     Pop.  laxton,  co.  Leicester.     Pop.  with  par.     Lutter- 

IWO.  worth  (P.  T.  89). 

SURGERES,  tn.  w.  of  France,  depart.  Lower  SUTFON,  or  Suton,  div.  England,  par.  Wy- 

^^harente, prov.  Aunis.Saintonge. and  Angoumois;  mondham,  hund.  Forehoe,  co.  Nortblk.     Pop. 

12ni.NB.uf  Rochefort.    Pop.  1600.     Its  chief  739.     Norwich  (P.  T.  1 08). 

SUPPLBMBMT.  2    O 
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SUTTON,  ham.  England,  par.  Granby,N.  div.  SUWALKi,  tn.  NB.  of  Poland ;  149  m.  vn. 

wapentake  of  Bingham,  co.  Nottingham.     Pop.  of  Warsaw.     Pop.  1*200. 

with  par.    Nottingham  (P.  T.  124).  SUZANNE.  St.,  tn.  NW.  of  Fraiioe,def«t 

SUTTON,  div.  Kntrland,  par.  of  Diddlebury,  Mayenne,  prov.  Maine,  on  the  Erve;  27  m.  sw. 

humi.  Muniilow,  CO.  Stilup.     Pop.  with  parish,  of  Alen9on.     Pop.  1400. 

Ludlow  (p.  T.  142).  SUZE,  tn.  NW.  of  France,  depart  Strthe, 

SUTTON,  tithing,  England,  par.  Ditcheat,  prov.  Maine:  situate  on  the  ^utbe;  )2m.RW. 

bund.  White-Htone,  co.  Somenet.   Pop.  with  par.  of  Le  Mans.    Pop.  1600. 

(  astle  Cary  iP  T.  113).  SWAINBY,  tushp.  Eoiriand,  par.  Fidihi)!. 

SUTTON,  ham.   England,  par.  Norton,  wa^  wapentake  Hallikeld,  oo.  York,  North  lidisg. 
pentake  of  Buckrose,  co.   York,   East  ridinp^.  Pop.  with  Allerthorpe.  Bedale  (P.  T.  223).  Mi- 
Acres,  360.    Pop.  with  par.     New  Malton(p.  T.  nulactures.  cutlery. 
217).    .  SWAINSCOE,  tnsbp.   England,  par.  Blore, 

SUTTON,  to wn^hip.  England,  par.  Marsham,  N.  div.  bund.  Totmonslow,  co.  Stafford.   Pop. 

wapentake  of  Hang  East,  co.  York,  N.  riding,  with  Blore  Aishp.     Ash  borne  (P.  T.  139). 

Acres,  4180.     Real    prop.  £2372.     Pop  (with  SWALLOW  ISLAND,  inland,  Sooth  Padle 

Mealey)  400.     Bedale  (p.  T.  223).  ocean  ;  18  m.  long.     Lat  10.  8.  8.    Long.  Itt. 

SUTTON,  tnsbp.  England,  par.  Kirklington,  58.  b. 

wapentake  H^ilUkeld,  co.  York,  North  riding.  SWALLY,  town,'  ilindoostan,  pcov.  Gajcnii 

Acres,  660.    Real  prop.  £750.    Pop.  (with  How-  and  harbour  of  the^Surat  shipping,  at  the  noodi 

grave)  121.     Ripon  (P.T.  212").  of  the  Tuptee  riv'er;  '20  m.  W.  from  that  dtf. 

SUTTON,  tnsbp.  England,   par.  Campsall,  Lat.  21.  6.  n.    Long.  72. 50.  b. 

upper  div.  wapentake  of  Osgoldcross,  co.  York,  SWALUVE,  or  Zwaluwx,  tiI.  Holland,  prar. 

West  riding.     Acres,  730.    Real  prop.  £1006.  North  Brabant;  10m.  NNW.  of  Breda.    Pofk 

Pop.  134.     Doncaster  (P.T.  162).  2100. 

SUTTON,  tnsbp.  England,  par.  Brotherton,  SWAN  LAND,  tnsbp.  England,  par.N.Fo^ 

partly  in  the  lib.  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  and  paitly  riby,  and  co.  of  the  tn.  of  Kmgston-npon-Htll, 

in  the  lower  div.  wapentake  of  Barkston  Ash,  a),  co.  York,  E.  riding.    Acres,  2150.    Real  pisf. 

York.  West  riding.     Acres.  480.      Real   prop.  £4811.     Pop.  478.     Hull  (P.  T.  174). 

£131 1.     Pop.  57.     Ferry. Bridge  (P.  T.  177).  SWANUNBAR,  tn.  lieland,  par.  Knavler, 

SUTTON,  tn,  N.America,  U.S.,  Caledonia  bar.  Tuilaghagh,co.Cavan,  prov.  Ulster.  Pop. 

CO.,  Vermont;  15  m.  From  Danville.  Pop.  1005. —  with  par.     Florence  Court  (P.T.  108).   Tbrca 

Stilton^  tn.,  Worcester  co.,  Massachusetts;  9  m.  annual  fairs.- 

8.  from  Worcester,  and  46  m.  8W.  from  Boston.  SWAN    RIVER,  colony,  Western  Aoitnlii. 

Pop.  2186..  See  vol.  iv.    The  favourable  report  of  capliin 

SUTTON  DOWNS,  tnsbp.  England,  par.  of  Stirling,   R.N.  (who  explored  this  coast  ia 

Prestbury,  bund.  Macclesfield, CO.  palatf.  Chester,  his  Majesty's  ship  Success),  led,  in.lS29,toa 

Acres,  44^>0.     Real  prop.   £7636.    Pop.  5856.  proposition,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  ThomaiPeel 

Macclesfield  (P.  T.  167).  and  other  gentlemen,  to  further  the  vieiii  tl 

SUTTON-IN-ELMS,   tnsbp.  England,  par.  governmeut  in  founding  a  colony  in  this  part  of 

Broughtou  Astley,  hund.Guthla&ton,  CO.  Leicea-  Australia,  which,  after'  some   n^otiatioo,«ii 

ter.    Pop.  with  par.    Hinckley  (P.  T.  99).   Here  effected.    Captain  Stirling  was  appointed  lin- 

is  a  Baptist  chapel.  tenant-governor  of  the  settlement,  wMi  a^ittt 

SUTTON,  Fkkrns,  tnsbp.  England,  par.  of  of  100,000  acres.      A  number  of  settlen  W^ 

Marden,  hund.   Broxash,  co.   Hereford.    Pop.  England  for  Swan  River  in  the  beginnia^of 

with  par.     Hereford  (P.  T.  135).  1829,  where  they  began  to  arrive  in  Ainarti 

SUTTON,  Granor.  township,  England,  par.  and  to  locate  themaelvea  along  the  banks  of  tke 

and  lib.  Ripon,  co.  Y'ork,  West  riding.     Acres,  Swan  and  Canning  rivers,  so  that,  by  the  end 

950.       Real    prop.   £790.      Pop.   83.      Ripon  of  that  year,  there  were  in  the  new  oolooj  n- 

(P.T.  212).  sidcnts  850;  non-residents,  440;  value  of  pn- 

SUTTON,  Grxat,  tnsbp.  England,  par.  of  perty,  giving  claims  to  grants  of  land,  £4l,»0; 

Eastham,  bund.  Wirrall,  co.  palat.  of  Chester,  land's  actually  allotted,  525,000  acres ;  locatioai 

Acres,   1190.     Real  prop.  £1756.     Pop.   162.  actually  effected,  39;  number  of  cattle,  204;  of 

Chester  (P.  T.  183).  horses,'  57  ;  of  sheep,  1096 ;  of  hogs,  106 ;  aad 

SUTTON,  LiTTLR,  tnsbp.  England,  par.  of  25  ships  had  arrived  at  the  settlement  bKwfci 

Eastham,  hund.  Wirrall,  co.  palat  of  Chester,  the  months  of  June  and  December.    Tbeiei- 

Acres,   1140.     Real  prop.   £2190.     Pop.  387.  tiers  met  at  first,  as  must  be  expected  in  all  w 

Chester  ( P.  T.  1 83).  countries,  with  many  difficulties,  and  great  hard* 

SUTTON,  LiTTLB,  ham.  England,  par.  Chis-  ships  bad  to  be  incurred.    The  land  near  tke 

wick,  Kenstn^on  div.  hund.  of  Ossulstooc,  co.  coast,  as  is  the  case  generally  in  New  HoUaad, 

Middlesex.     Pop.  with  par.     London,  6  m.  was  found  poor  and  aandy ;  but  subse<)QeBtly,M 

SUTTON  POYNTZ,  tithing,  England,  par.  exploring  the  interior,  tine  pastoral  and  agii- 

Preston,  lib.  Sutton  Poyntx,  Dorchester  div.  co.  cultural  tracts  were  discovered.    A  portioa  ct 

Dorset.    Pop.  340.    Melcombe  Regis  (P.T.  127).  the  settlers  have  been  located  at  KingGeoiiK^** 

SUTTON-UNDER-WHITSTONE  CLIFFE,  Sound  (Lat.  35.  6.  s..  Long.  118. 1.  B),  nearihe 

tnshp.  England,   par.  Felix  Kirk,   lib.  Ri|x»n,  8\V.  extremity  of  Australia. 

CO.  York,  North  riding.     Pop.  with  par.    Thirsk  The  whole  colony  (sometimes  called  Wertcfo 

(P.  T.  217).  Australia)   lies  between   Lat  32.  and  S^  ^ 

SUTTON  WICK,  tnshp.  England, par.  Sutton  and  Long.  1 15.  and  1 18.  b.    The  general  pby- 

Courtney,  hund.  Ock,  co.  Berks.    Acres,  1620.  sical  character  consists  of  a  ooast-belt  of  g^ 

Real  prop.  £2751.     Pop.  271.    Abingdon  (p.  T.  nerally  inferior  land,  but  divenilled  with  nd> 

56 ).     Here-  is  a  place  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  tracts  near  the  principal  rivers,  boaaded  on  tke 

Methodists.  B.  by  a  range  of  primitive  moMutains,  niiag  ^ 
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between  9000  and  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  to  African  oak.    The  blue  gum  has  been,  in  like 
the  8ea,  ancl  occasionally  showing   the    bare  manoerj  pronounced  equal  to  teak.      English 
^ranife.    Beyond  them  the  country  again  as-  oak  has  been  planted  in  the  colony,  and  found 
somes  a  generally  level  character,  and  the  soil  to  thrive.     All  sorts  of  European  grain   have 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  coast  district,  without,  now  been  introduced,  and  yield  an  ample  re- 
however,  being  anywhere  in  a  very  high  degree  turn.    Maize  and  C'affre  com  thri>e  luxuriantly, 
productive.    Jt  is  covered  with  excellent  pas>  The  animal  kingdom    is  much   the  same  as 
Core,  on  which  stock  of  all  jcinds,  but  especially  that  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's 
iheep«  are  found  to  thrive  well ;  but  its  returns  Land.      In    1833,  the  live  stock  stood   thus: 
ID  grain  are  not  great,  being,  in  general,  about  horses,  84 ;    mares,  78  ;    cows,  307  ;    working 
26  bushels  to  the  English  acre,  though  experi-  cattle,  96 :  bulls  and  steers,  97 ;.  sheep,  3545 ; 
ments  on  a  small  scale,  and  in  favourable  situa-  goats,  492 ;  pigs,  374.    At  the  same  time,,the 
tioos,  have  obtained  nearly  61  bushels  without  cultivated   land   was  thus  divided:    acres,    in 
manure.     The  wheat  yielded   is  of  excellent  wheat,  564:  barley,  100;  oats,  116;  vines,  half 
qoality ;  oats  and  barley  are  above  an  avera|;e.  an  acre.    The  clip  of  wool  was  considered  to  be 
The  grain  crops,  yielded  to  due  cultivation,  with  nearly  6000  lbs.  of  good  quality, 
very  little  manure,  are  heavy;  and,  in  favourable        The  principal  rivers  aie  the  Swan,  Canning, 
sitoations,  all  descriptions  of  garden  crops  yield  Murray,  Collie,  Preston,  Blackwood,  Denmark, 
abundantly.    The  li^ht  sandy  districts  near  the  Kent,  &c.     On   most  of  these  locations  have 
coast,  the  view  of  which  at  ilrbt  gave  the  settlers  been  formed.    Tlie  town  of  Freemantle  stands 
so  much  dissatisfaction,  have,  in  this  respect,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Swan  river,  Perth  about 
most  agreeably  deceived    them :    turnips    and  9  m.  inland,  on  its  northern  bank,  and  Guild- 
mangel-wurzel  have,  in  particular,  yielded  heavy  ford  about  7  miles  further  east.    The  state  of 
cropsHpn  them,     in  general,  it  has  been  proved  society  in  each  is  highly  spoken  of;  and  Frer- 
that  the  country  will  yield  good  returns  to  skill  mantle,  it  is  said,  already  contains  several  hotels, 
and  labour,  but  gives  little  of  its  own  accord,  in  which  the  table  and  other  accommodations 
The  thermometer  averages  in  the  lower  districts  are  good,  the  principal  one  being  equal  in  ap- 
from  about  66  to  106  degrees;  as  the  ground  pearance  and  comfort  to  a  good  English  inn. 
rises  it  descends.    The  seasons  are  divided  into  Only  one  church,  however,  yet  existe  in  the 
wet  and  dry ;  the  former  commencing  in  March  whole  settlement ;  and  there  is  but  one  clergy- 
and   terminating    in   November,    but  without  man  of  any  denomination,  a  neglect,  surely,  in 
heavy  rain,  except  in  August  and  September:  the  constituted  authorities.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  height  of  the  latter  is  in  January,  which  is  the  settlement  is  distinguished  by  a  special  in- 
the  pricipal  harvest  month,  when  drought  is  stitution  for  the  benefit  of  the  native  tribes  in 
least  inconvenient;   generally  speaking,  there  contact  with  it,  which  reflects  the  highest  honour 
are  also  heavv  dews  every  night  during  this  on  its  founder.  Sir  James  Stirling.     Its  object 
season.   No  serious  loss  has  yet  been  occasioned  is  to  instruct  them  gradually,  and  without  corn- 
to  the  colony  in  general  by  drought,  though  puUion,  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life;  and  its  ar« 
much  feared  by  the  early  settlers :  and,  although  rangements.  foi;j|his  purpose,  seem  so  judicious 
atfirstthey  were  discouraged  by  their  prospects,  that  we  extract  them.     A  superintendent  is  lo- 
it  appears  that  the  mdre  the  territory  has  been  cated  at  Mount  Eliza,  near  Perth,  with  a  small 
examined   the  more  reason  have  those  enter-  salary  and  an  allotment  of  land  for  the  pur- 
prising  and   meritorious  individuals  who   have  poses  of  the  establishment.     He  is  requircni  to 
^led  their  lot  there  to  be  satisfied  with  their  receive  here  such  natives  as  choose  to  come  to 
fortune.  him,  but  to  retain  none  against  their  will.     All 
The  mountains  consist  chiefly  of  various  kinds  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  come,  go,  and  return  at 
of  granite,  with  (at  their  base)  what  is  supposed  pleasure,  merely  conforming,  while  there,  to  the 
to  be  trap — a  dark  green  and   black* speckled  rules  of  the  place.     They  are  taught  to  till  the 
dull,  heavy,   hard   rock.     Abundance  of   pure  ground,  use  common  tools,  build  improved  huts 
quarts  is  found  everywhere:  at  the  top  of  the  for  themselves,  use  European  fishing-tackle — 
Dills  iron-stone  predominates.      Limestone  is  in  a  word,  all  those  arts  are  communicated  to 
fottsd  on   or  near  the  sea-coast:  it  produces  them  which  appear  suited  to  their  capacity  and 
lime  of  the  purest  white.     Clay,  of  all  sorts,  is  social  taste.     They  are  not  provibioned,  or  in 
abundant;  brick,  tire,  pot  and  pipe,  or  china  any  other  way  suffered  to  be  a  burthen  ;  but  are 
clay,  it  is  not  certain  which.  required  either  to  live  on  the  mh  they  them- 
Vegetation  is  neariy  similar  to  that  of  the  B.  selves  catch,  or  on  the  produce  of  their  sale,  or 
coast  at  New^South  Wales.    The  forest  trees  of  any  other  productive  labour  for  which  they 
aie  principally  eucalypti,  called  white,  blue,  and  can  find  a  demand.     If  ill,  they  are  taken  care 
fed  gam  tree;  banksia  (honeysuckle),  casuarinas  of;  and,  if  disorderly,  may  be  peremptorily  sent 
(ihee  and  swamp  oaks),  and  mimosas  (wattles)  away.    As  yet,  this  experiment  appears  to  have 
are  abundant.    A  very  fine  wood  discovered  by  been  successful:  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
the  settlers  is  called  mahogany,  and  the  sandal  governor  to  multiply  these  establishments  as 
Wood  is  large  and  well-scented :  there  is,  in  fact,  occasion  offers :  they  are  most  highly  to  be  com- 
ahoadance  of  excellent  timber  fit  for  any  pur-  mended.    The  essential  evil,  against  which  the 
pose.    Of  the  trees,  the  most  valuable  are  the  colony  seems  still  with  difficulty  to  struggle,  is  a 
mahogany  and  the  blue  gum,  both  of  which  deficient  supply  of  labour:  to  this  are  owing  a 
grow  to  a  large  size,  and  may  be  employed  yet  imperfect  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  a  want 
in  ship-building.     The  Success   frigate,  after  of  gotxl  practicable  roads  for  bringing  its  pro- 
being  nearly  wrecked  on  the  coast,  was  entirely  duce  to  market. 

repaired  with  the  former  ;  and  .its  quality  was        The  seat  of  government  is  at  Perth^  on  the 

found   so  good,  on    her    return  .  to   England,  Swan  River,  the  territory  around  which  is  fa^it 

that  further  samples  were  ordered   home  on  assuming  a  thriving  appearance.      The  chief 

trial    It  war  considered  equal,  if  not  super ior>  authority  is  vested  in  the  enterprising  founder 

2  o  2 
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of  the  colony,  captain  (now  Sir  James)  Stirling,  the  scarcity,  that  the  pea8anti7  often  ^nd  the 

R.  N.,  aided   by  an  executive  and   le^^islative  bark,  or  even  wood  of  the  fir-tree,  into  floor,  a 

council ;  and  there  are  about  30  magistrates  in  nutriment    equally   scanty    and    unwholesome, 

different  |.arts  of  the  territory.     A  revenue  is  These  statements  are   given    in    1812;   bince 

raised  on  the  importation  and  sal^  of  spirits;  which  time  we  find  it  mentioned  that  agricul- 

and  a  small  sum  annually  voted  by  the  imperial  ture  has  made  a  very  rapid  progress,  tliat  im- 

parliament  (£6000)  for  the  payment  of  tiie  ^o-  proved  processes  have  been   introduced  from 

vernment  officers.     Two  full  companies  of  in-  Britain   and   other  countries,  and  that,  in  ibe 

fantry  are  stationed   at  Perth,  Augusta,  King  most    southern   provinces,    a  great   extent  of 

George's  Sound,  &c    There  is  a  small  mounted  moving  (and  before  entirely  barren)  sand  has 

police:  civil  and  criminal  courts  of  law  have  been  rendered  solid,  and  covered  with  plaota- 

been  estalilished  ;  and  a  vessel  of  war  occasion-  tiuns  and   grain.    The  consequence  has  beea 

ally  touches  at  Gage's  roads  from  the  Eaitt  India  that,   in    1827,  Sweden   even   exported  39,000, 

station  on  its  wav  to  Sydney.     Roads  are  being  and,  in    1828,    164,000  tons  of  grain  of  evefy 

formed,  and  public  buildings  constructed;  an  ^description.     Every  farm  has  a  tract  of  forest  of 

agricultural  society  is  established,  and  a  news-  about  lOOO  acres  attached  to  it,  on  whidi  cattle 

paper  issue<l  weekly:   it  was  at  first  .written;  are  fed :  these  are  re)>orted  as  only  amountii^ 

but  that  indispensable  domestic  article  to  an  to  403,000  horses,  1,475,000  cow&,  and  1.21^,000 

Englishman,  a  printing  press,  is  now  in   full  sheep. 

operation  on  the  banks  of  the  Swan.    Wool  (of        The  most  valuable  product  of  land  is  formed 

a  very  superior  quality),  plaster  of  Paris,  and  bythevastforests  with  which  nature  has  covered 

timber  have  been  exported  to  England.     An  in-  the  whole  country.t  The  trees  over  all  Scandi- 

tercourse  is  kept  up  with  New  South   Wales,  navia  are  small,  and  consist  chiefly  of  the  birch. 

Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  India  ;  and  its  central  the  pine,  the  spruce,  and  Scotch  firs.    Tliexum- 

position  admirably  adapts  this  colony  for  open-  merce  is  greater  than  its  unimproved  a^icol- 

ing  a  trade  with  various  parts  of  the  world.  ture  and  total  want  of  manufactures  might  lead 

SWANTONSTOWN,  tn.   Ireland,  par.  East  Ui  to  suppose.      But  nature  has  grifted   these 

Skull,    w.  div.   bar.   West  Carbery,  co.  Cork,  bleak  regions  with  an  almost  inexhaustible  store 

prov.   Munster.      Pop.  with    par.     Skibbereen  of  timber  and  iron,  two  of  the  prime  necessaries 

(p.  T.'2I9).  of  human  life — the  main  implements  in  ship- 

SWAN\VICK,tnshp.  England,  par.  Alfreton,  building  and   in   the  construction   of   houses, 

bund.  Scarsdale,  co.  Derby.    Pop.  with  par.  Al-  machinery,  and  furniture.    These  articles  are, 

freton  (P.  T.  139).  indeed,  also   the  produce  of  North   .America; 

SWANZEY,  tn.  N,  America,  U.  S.,   Bristol  and  Britain,  wliich  affords  the  best  market,  has 

CO.,  Massachusetts;  16  m.  8SW.  from  Taunton,  lately  sought  to   favour  her   colonies  in  thai 

Pop.  1677.  quarrer  by  a  p^reat  inequalityaof  duties:  yet  the 

SWART^AND,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Felton,  superior  quality  of  the  Scandinavian  commodity 

B.  div.  Coquetdale  ward,  co.  Northumberland,  always  secures  it  a  sale.    Mr.  Wilson  thu»  states 

Pop.  210.     Alnwick  (P.  T.  30':l).  the  annual  imports  fiom   Sweden   into  Great 

SWATTEHAGII,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Maghera,  Britain:  12.000  tons  of  iron,  at  £15  per  tos^ 

bar.  Loughinsholin,  co.  Londonderry,  prov.  of  £200,000;  wood,  tar,  and  other  articles.  £123,000: 

UlHier.    Pop.  with  par.   Tubbermore  (P.T.  126).  total  amount,  £328.000.     Of  these,  the  value  of 

Four  annual  fairs.  £105,000  is  from  Gottenburg;  £158,000  from 

SWAY,  ham.  England,  par.  Boldre.  hund.  of  Stockholm  ;   £05.000   from   other   ports.     The 

Chrittt  Church,  New  Forest,  W.  div.  co.  South-  exports  to  Sweden,  consisting  of  iudigo.  sugar, 

ampton.     Pop.  with  par.     Lymington(p.  T.88).  cotfee.  cotton,  spices,  dye-stuflfs,  &c.  amount  to 

SWEDEN,   kingdom,  Europe.     See  vol.  iv.  £500,000;  of  which,  at  least,  £70,000  is  contra- 

Sweden,  in  many  respects,  has  been  justly  con-  band.    The  total   number  of  merchant  vessels 

sidered  as  a  poor  country.    The  southern  dis-  belonging  to  the  diflfe rent  towns  of  Sweden,  to 

tricts  are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  temperate  1829,  uas  1178,  of  the  burthen  of  61,000  tons; 

zone,  in  which  alone  the  finer  and  more  valuable  so  ihat  the  greater   number  must   have  beea 

kinds  of  grain  and  the  richer  fruits  come  to  ma-  what  are  called  in  England  boats. 

turity.    I'lie  harvests  consist  solely  of  rye,  bigg,         Sweden   Proper  ocxupies  the  centre:  of  tbe 

and  oats,  scarcely  accounted  as  food  in  more  kingdom,  and  includes  the  capital  and  the  great 

favoured  climates.    That  part  consisting  of  the  mining  districts.      It  consists  of  an   immense 

ancient  Scandinavia  is  described  generally  as  one  plain  covered  by  almost  boundless  forests,  io- 

uubroken  boundless   forest,   varied  only  in  its  term ixed  with  patches  of  cultivation,  only  a  few 

aspect   by   little    patches    of    cultivated   land,  hills  of  moderate  height  breaking  its  vast  uni- 

A;;ricultural  indubiry  till  of  late  had  not  done  forraity.     Three  gi^at  lakes  (like  inland  se^s), 

much  to  remedy  natural  deficiencies.  According  the  Wencr,  the  Wetter,  and  the  Malar,  form 

to  the  statistical  details  collected  by  Dr.  Thorn-  almost  a  continuous  chain  across  its  centre.    Tht 

son,  the  aial'le   land   in   Sweden   amounts  to  division  into  governments  of  Sweden  Proper,  ai 

1.818,450  English  acreA,  which  ik  only  a  sixty-  well  as  of  Gothland,  mentioned  in  vol.  iv.,  vas 

second  of  the  entire  surface,  or,  throwing  out  made  recently  by  government^  and   is  the  only 

the  Norrland  deserts,  a  thirty-second.     Of  this,  one  upon  wliich   statistical   details   have  been 

1,363,000  acres  are  returned  as  under  cultiva-  collected.     But  there   is   another    and  earlier 

tion  ;    but  tlio  average  size  of  a  Swedish  farm  division,  uhich  remains  still  fixed  m  the  Swedish 

is  only  27^.    The  annual  average  of  grain«sown  mind,  and  corresponds,  m  fact,  both  to  the  a:^ 

on  each  farm  dues  not  amount  to  u  Winchester  pcct  of  nature  and  to  the  peculiarities  in  the 

bushel ;  and  the  annual  produce  of  the  whole  people.     These  are,  Sudermaoland,   the  pro* 

country*  was  only   5,700,000  spanns,  or  about  vince  which  contains  the  capital,  and  is  situated 

71,000  quarter.<<.     Hence,  Sweden  was  obliged  on  the  8.  side  of  the  lake  Malar;  Upland,  a 

tj  import  grain  to  a  great  extent;  and  such  is  high  tcnitory.ou  the  northern  side  of  that  lake^ 
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Wtetmanland,  to  the  \v.  of  Upland  ;  Nerike,  a  waste;  and  as  near  as  can  de  ascertained Mhe 

beautiful  little  region  completely  enclAited  be-  annual  manufacture  of  bar-iron  is  horn  63,U00 

tween  the  three  great  I ake»  ;  War mel and,  to  the  to   65,000  t<»n8.      The   number  of  iron-works 

N.  of  the  Wener,  covered  with  a  multitude  of  is  between  <]20  and    430,   having  about  1100 

little  lakes;  and,  lastly,  Dal ecarlia,  called  also  forges  (hearths^.     The  annual  exportation   of 

Dslame,  or  the  Plains,  a  province  which,  of  all  bar-iron,  at  an  average  of  the  10  years  ending 

others,  presents  the  most  striking  and  peculiar  1831,  was  49,568  tons,  of  which  10,000  tons 

features.     It  is,  above  all,  distinguished  hy  the  were  for  Great  Britain ;  20,000  for  the  United 

energetic  character  of  its  peasantry,  whose  ex-  States;  15,000  for  Germany,  Holland,  France, 

eftions  at  one  time  reared  the  fallen  monarchy,  and  Portugsl ;  the  remainder  to  Brazil,  and  a 

and  who  continue  to  form  its  most  powerful  de-  very  little  to  the  Mediterranean,  amounted  to 

fence.     The^  still  hold   as  a  maxim  that  one  '^^dS :  total  49,568  ton's.    The  smelting  furnaces 

Dalecarlian  is  equal  to  two  of  any  other  Swedes.  '  and  iron-works  are  licensed  for  particular  qnan- 

Their  diet  is  poor  in  the  extreme,  consisting,  tities,  some  being  as  low  as  50  tons,  and  others 

io  a  great  measure,  of  bark-bread :  yet  their  as  high  as  400  or  !)00  toTis ;  and  some  flne  f>ar 

health  and  vigour  does  not  suffer;  and  a  num-  iron-works  have  licenses  for   1000  tons  each, 

ber  of  them,  who  were  quartered  as  troops  at  The^e  licenses  are  granted  by  the  College  of 

Stockholm,  were  affected  with  levers  in  conse-  Mines,  which  has  a  control  over  all  iron-works 

qaence  of  the  repletion  caused  by  eating  wlieaten  and  mining  operations.    The  iron-masters  make 

bread.  The  memory  of  the  gr&at  Gustavus  Vasa,  annual   returns   of    their   manufacture,  which 

the  founder  of  the  Swedish  monarchy,  is  che-  must  not    exceed    the    privileged   or   licensed 

rished  in  this  province  with  the  utmost  warmth,  quantity,  on  pain  of  the  overplus  being  confis- 

and  many  memorials  of  him  are  preserved  in  cated.     The    college  has  subordinate  'courts, 

different   places.      Carlstadt,  or,  as  anciently  called  Courts  of  Mines,  in  every  district,  with 

culled,  Warmeland,  is  a  region  entirely  of  mines,  supervising  officers  of  various  ranks.     Every 

forests,  and  lakelets,  and  bounded  on  the  8.  by'  furnace  and  forge  pays  a  certain  annual  duty  to 

tlie  extended  shores  of  the  Wener  lake.    Carl-  the  crown. 

stadt  is  situated  near  the  point  where  this  lake  SWCDESBOROUGH,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S., 

receives  the  Clara,  a  considerable  river,  which  Gloucester  co..  New  Jersey  ;  20  m.  bsw.  from 

traverses  these  wooded  regions,  and  down  which  Philadelphia,     it  contains  an  Episcopal  church, 

immenae  quantities  of  timber  are  floated,  ad-  &  woollen  manufactory,  and  is  a  place  of  some 

vantage  for  this  purpose  being  taken  of  the  trade.  'Racoon Creek  is  navigable  to  this  place 

flouds  to  which  it  is  occasionally  subject.     One  for  boats. 

company  from  Gottenburg  has  saw-mills,  at  SWEET  HOPE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Thock- 
which  are  annually  cut  upwards  of  50.000  nngton,  NB.  div.  Tindale  ward,  co.  of  North- 
planks.  Carlstadt  collects  the  vast  produce  of  uniberland'.  Pop.  18.  Hexham  (P*.  T.  278). 
the  mines  and  forests  of  Warmeland,  and  SWEET  SPRINGS,  vil.  N.  America,  U.  S., 
tranimits  them  across  the  Wener  to  Gotten-  Monroe  co.,  Virginia;  28  ni.  SB.  from  Lewis- 
burg:  the  nwst  remarkable  are  those  of  Pres-  burg.  This  place  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
burg.  The  miners  work  in  spacious  caverns  vvaters,  which  are  much  resorted  to. 
amid  tumbling  rocks,  steam,  ice,  and  gun-  SWElNI,  vil.  Africa,  kingd.  Darfur;  ^5  m. 
powder.  N.  of  Cobbe:  the  first  at  which  the  caravans 
Dalecarlia,  or  Dalarne,  extends  to  the  NB.  of  from  Cairo  arrive,  and  where  they  are  obliged 
Warmeland.  The  most  important  branch  of  to  wait  till  they  receive  permission  from  the 
productive  industry  consists  in  the  mine«,  par-  king  to  proceed. 

ticularly  the  great  copper-mine  at  Fahlun.  It  SWETOE,  or  Deswbtob,  island,  Caspian 
is  immediately  adjoining  to  the  town,  and  con-  Sea;  ^)  m.  B.  of  Baku:  distinguished  by  the 
lists  of  an  enormous  conical  mass  with  the  top  prodnction  of  naphtha,  which  the  inhabitants 
downwards.  The  bottom  oj  the  cone,  being  the  convey  from  the  springs  in  tioughs. 
lop  of  the  mine,  was  the  first  worked;  and  the  gal-  SWINBURN,  Gukat,  tnshp.  England,  par. 
leries  being  made  through  it  without  due  precau-  ChoUerton,  NB.  div.  Tindale  ward,  co.  North- 
tion.thewholefellinjproducingan  immenseopen  umberland.  Pop.  with  CoU ell.  Hexham  (P.  T. 
crater,  which  still  remains.     Regular  staircases,  •  278). 

of  easy  descent,  traverse  this  immense  crater  or  SWINBURN,  Litti.e,  tnshp.  England,  par. 

basin  from  its  outer  lip  to  the  lowermost  point,  ChoUerton,  NB.  div.  Tindale  ward,  co.  Northum- 

vhence  arise  vast  volumes  of  smoke  and  vapour,  berland.     Pop.  with  Colwell.     Hexham  (P.  T. 

giving  it  the  appearance,  on  •«  greater  scale,  of  278). 

the  Neapolitan  Sulfatara.    It  is  divided  into  no  SWINDEN,  tnshp.  England,  par.   Gisburn, 

less  than  1*2,000  shares  or  seaions,  among  which  W.  div.  wapentake  Staincliflfe  and  Ewcross,  co. 

the  ore  is  divided  immediately  on  being  brought  York,  W.  riding.     Real  prop.  £1502.     Pop.  36. 

up.  and  it  is  then  smelted  on  a  small  scale  by  Settle  (P.  T.  235). 

the  different  individuals:  the  ore  is  not  rich.  SWINDON,  tnshp.  England,  partly  in  par.  of 

In   1600,    this  mine   is   said   to    have  yielded  Kirkby  Overblows,  and  ps^rtly  in  that  of  Pannall, 

8,000,000  lbs.  of  copper;  in  1 6  r)0.  5,500,000  lbs.,  upper  div.  wapentake  Claro,  within  the  juris- 

but  at  present  only   1.120,000  lbs.     The  work-  diction  of  the  honour  court  of  Knaresbo rough, 

nieii  have  reached  the  bottom,  or  the  surface  of  co.  York,  W.  riding.    Pop.  4&    Wetherby  (P.T. 

the  crme,  and   are  still  working  through  the  194). 

groond,  in  the  fond  hope  of  coming  to  the  top  SWINESUND,  bay,  German  Ocean,  which 

of  another  cone  reaching  downwards.     Sweden  separates  Norway  from  the   prov.  of  Uahus  in 

has,  at  present,  from  330  to  340  smelting  fur-  Sweden,  and   extends  as  far  as  Fredericlcshall. 

naces,  which  produce  annually  from  90,000  to  It  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  steep  rocks. 

95,000  tons  of  pig-irofl.     In  converting  the  pig  SWINETHOR^E,  extra- parochial  lib.  Eng- 

into  bar-iron,  about  23  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  land,  upper  div.  wapentake  Boothby  Graffo,  part 
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Kesteveii,  co.  Lincoln.     Real  prop.  £785.    Pop.  of  the  Government  Ilouae,  tlie  hospital,  the  bar- 

54.     I^inroln  (P.  T.  132).    <  racks,  St.  Philip^s  church,  the  gaol,  the  Romao 

SWlNETHWAiTE.  or  Swtnykoeth  Waitk,  Catholic  chapel,  St.  Jame«*8Epiicopal  church,  the 

ham.  England,  par.  West  Witton,  wapentake  of  Scotch  kirk,  and  the  Methodist  chapel.    Theic 

Hang  VVest,  co.  York,  N.  riding.     Pop.  with  are  different  banks  at  Sydney;  sonae  of  which  are 

par.     Midfileham  (P.  T.  '232).  joibt  stock  associations,  and  others  private  o»- 

SWINEYARD,  ham.  England,  par.  Rosthern,  partneries.     There    is    also    a   saviogi^  bank. 

K.  div.  hand.  Backlow,  co.  pal  at.  of  Chester,  schools  for  the  instrnction  of  poor  children  have 

Pop.  with  par.     Nether  Knutsford  (P.  T.  172).  been  established  ;  there  are,  besides,  two  eats- 

SWINFEN,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Weeford,  blishments  dignified  with  the  pompons  title  oT 

H.  div.  hand,  of  Offluw,  co.  Stafford.    Pop.  with  colleges,  and  numerous  seminaries,  some  of  then 

par.     Lichfield  (P.  T.  119).  said  to  be  very  well  conducted,  for  theedncatitw 

SWl N  FORD,  tithing»  England,  par.  Cumner,  »of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.    There  are 

hund.  Hormer,  CO.  Berks.     Pop.  38.    Abingdon  several  periodical  publications.    The  sitnatioo 

(P.  T.  515).  of  Sydney  adapts  it  for  the  capital  of  a  com- 

SWINIIOE,  township,  England,  par.  Bam-  mercial  empire:   Port  Jackson   is  one  of  tht 

borough,  N.  div.  Bamborougb  ward,  co.  North-  fin&^t  harbours  in  the  world ;  ita  entrance  betoK 

umberland.    Pop.  1 10.     Beiford  (P.  T.  322).  seven  miles  above  Sydney,  up  the  Paramatta 

SW INSIDE,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Oxnam,  dist.  river.    Ships  come  up  close  to  the  wharfii  aod 

Jedburgh,  sh.  Roxburgh.     Pop.  with  par.    Jed-  stores  at  Sydney,  and  the  cargoes  are  hotited 

bur^rh  (P.  T.  45).  from  a  ship*s  hold  into  the  ware-rooms.   The 

SWINTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Marsham,  total  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  Sydney  ii 

wapentake  Hang  East^  co.  York,  North  riding.  94,  with  a  tonnage  of  13,890  tons ;  the  number 

Pop.  with  Warthermask.     Bedale  (P.  T.  223).  engaged  in  the  whaling  being  40,  and  the  too- 

SWINTON,  vil.  and  chap.  England,  tnshp.  nage  9655.    This  shipping  is  the  growth  of  a 

Worsley,  par.  Ecc'es,  hund.  Salford,  oo.   palat.  few  years. 

Lancaster.     Pop.  with  township.     Manchester        SYDNEY,  tn.  British  North  America,  island 

(P.  T.  182).  Cape  Breton,  prov.  Nova  Scotia.     Sydney  isthf 

SWIR,  riv.  N.  of  Russia,  which  issues  from  shire  town  and  capital  of  the  island,  and  a  free 

lake  Oilega,  and  falls  into  the  lake  Ladoga.    It  port.     It  is  situated  on  the  harbour  of  that 

is  navif^able  for  small  vessels.  name,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  southern  diii- 

SWOJANOW,  tn.  Austria,  R.  of  kingd.  Bo-  sion  of  the  island.    The  courts  of  justice  aod 

hernia;  94  miles  BSR.  of  Prague.     Pop.  1100.  public  offices  are  kept  here,  and  here  also  the 

Plumbai^o  is  found  in  the  environs.  principal  officers  of  the  island  reside.    It  cob* 

SWORTON,  ham.  England,  par.  Rosthern,  tains  a  gdvernment-house,  a  government  store 

R.  div.  hund.  Bucklow,co.  palat  Chester.    Pop.  and  barracks,  a  court-house;  likewise  Episcopal, 

with  par.     Nether  Knutsford  (P.  T.  172).  Roman  Catholic,  and  dissenting  churches.   The 

SWYDD,  township,  Ensrland,  par.  Llandegla,  streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  the  houses  toler- 

hund.  Cefn-Llys,  oo.  Radnor,  S.  Wales.    Pop.  ably  ^ood,  and  the  grounds  in  the  viciiiiW  colti- 

227.     Pen-y-Bont  (P.  T.  171).  vated  with  soni^e  taste ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  it 

SYADREE  MOUNTAINS,  range  of  moun-  presents  a  pleasing  appearance.     The  harbosr 

tains,   Hiiidoostan,   prov.   Aurangabad,  among  is  one  of  the  most  capacious  and  secure  in  the 

the  Western  Ghauts,  the  general  elevation  of  provinces ;  it  is  two  miles  wide  at  its  entrance, 

which  approaches  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  four  miles  above  which  it  diverges  into  two  ei- 

the  sea,  but  particular  ones  rise  much  higher,  tensive  arms,  upon  one  of  which,  about  tewM 

I'hose  on  which  the  hill  forts  of  Logur,  Issapoor,  miles  from  the  sea,  the  town  of  Sydney  is  built, 

Kooaree,  and  Singhur  stood,  attain  the  height  on  a  peninsula  affording  abundant  suitable  si* 

of  4000  feet.  tuations  for  wharfs,  dock-yard«,  &c    The  ssr- 

SYCIITYN,  or  Sauohton,  tnshp.  England,  rounding  country  is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural 

par.  Northop,  hund.  Coleshill,  co.  Flint,  North  tracts  in  the  island  ;  the  advantages  for  carrying 

Wales.      Pop.  with    parish.      Northop    (p.  T.  on  the  fishery  are  excellent.    The  principal  coal- 

197).  works    are  carried   on   in  the   neighbourhwxlt 

SYDNEY,  tn.  Australia,  cap.  of  New  South  .  where  useful  timber  abounds.  The  vidni^'  of 
Wales.  Pop.  in  1833,  16,2J2.  It  is  situated  these  works  must  eventually  render  Sydney  • 
Dearly  equidistant  from  the  extreme  northern  place  of  considerable  importance, 
and  southern  extremities  of  the  county  of  Cum-  SYDNEY,  county,  British  N.  America,  prov. 
berland  ;  it  is  built  partly  in  a  narrow  ravine  or  Nova  Scotia.  Cultivated  acres,  39^465.  rop. 
valley,  and  partly  on  the  sides  of  a  gentle  Rlof)e  12,760.  It  is  the  most  ecusterly  part  of  the 
extending  upwards  from  the  shores  of  one  of  the  province :  it  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  cosntj 
coves  of  Port  Jackson,  and  called  Sydney  Cove  of  Halifax ;  on  the  B.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean;  oo 
on  the  first  founding  of  the  colony.  The  streets  the  B.  by  Chedabucto  Bay,  the  Gut  of  Canseaa, 
are  long,  the  houses  generally  lofty  and  well-  and  St.  George^s  Bay ;  and  on  the  K,  by  North- 
constructed,  interspersed  with  cottages  fronted  umberland  Straits.  It  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
hy small  neat  gardens.  Along  the  water-side  tricts,  called  the  Upper  and  Lower  District,  and 
(except  that  portion  occupied  by  the  demesne  of  contains  seven  townships,  viz.  Dorchester.  Ari- 
the  Government  House)  there  are  wharfs,  stores,  saig,  Tracadie,  St.  Andrew's,  Manchester,  Gaj*- 
ship-yards,  mills,  steam-engines,  &c. ;  behind  borough,  and  St.  Mary's.  The  soil  of  the  Dofth- 
these  the  houses  rise  in  successive  terraces,  giv-  ern  and  eastern  part  of  this  county  is  equal  to 
ing  variety  to  the  scene,  and  conveying,  by  their  any  in  the  province.  The  agricultural  pruduce 
neatness  and  elegance,  the  idea  of  a  prosperous  is  very  considerable,  and  large  quantities  aie 
community.  The  hotels  and  inns  are  numerous  exf)orted.  The  lumber  trade  is  extensively  car- 
and  exct^llent,  but  the  public  buildings  are  not  ried  on,  and  the  fisheries  are  the  best  io  the 
worthy  of  any  particular  description.  They  consist  province.    It  is  exceedingly  well  watared,  abouad- 
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ing  with  lakes  and  rivers,  and  no  pari  of  the  that  differ  from  them  in  point  of  religion ;  but 

province  affords  so  man^  fine  harbours.  Mr.  Barker  procured  a  guide  from  them,  with 

SY'ERSCOTE,  lib.  England,  par.  Tam worth,  whom  he  ventured  to  trutt  himself  in  the  forest, 

N.  div.  hand.  Olflow,  co.  Stafford.    Pop.  with  in  spite  of  the  notorious  character  of  the  tribe, 

par.    Stafford  (P.  T.  141).  At  a  short  distance  from  B&lbec  is  the  village 

SYLT,  island,  Denmark,  w,  coast  of  the  duchy  of  Labweh,  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Anti- 

ofSleswick,  belonging  to  the  bailiwick  of  Tondern.  Libanas,  on  the  top  of  a  hillock,  near  which 

it  is  of  a  very  irregular  form,  14  m.  in  length,  passes  a  small  stream  which  has  its  source  in 

and  from  3  to  7  m.  in  width.    It  contains  about  the  adjoining  mountains,  and,  after  flowing  for 

2700  inhabitants,  of  Friesland  origin,  employed  several  hours  through  the  plains,  falls  into  the 

partly  in  cultivating  the  ground,  and  partly  in  basin  from  which  springs  the  Orontes.    At  six 

the  oyster  fishery.  hours  B.  of  Labweh  is  Fikhi,  a  village  beauti- 

SYLVE8,  or  SilTBs,  tn.  ft.  of  Portugal,  pro  v.  fully  situated  in  a  small  valley,  on  a  parallel 

Algarva ;   15  m.   rnr.  of  Lagos.     Pop.  2000.  nearly  with  the  plain,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 

Situated  on  a  small  river.  said   ran};e  of  the  Aiiti-Libanus.     Traversing 

SYMMES,  tn.  N.  America.  U.  S.,  Lawrence  the  plain  in  a  nb.  direction  for  three  hours,  Mr. 

00.,  Ohio,  on  Sjrmmes  creek.     Pop.  246.  Barker  regained  the  river  of  Labweh,  along  the 

SYMOND*S   HALL,  tithing,  England,  par.  banks  of  which  two  hours  ride  brought  him  to 

Wootton-onder-Edge,  upper  div.  hund.  Berkeley,  the  source  of  the  Orontes,  called  by  the  people 

CO.  Gloucester.    Pop.  with  par.    Wootton-under-  Er  A*  si',  or  '*  the  rebel,"  from  its  occasional 

Edge  (p.  T.  108).  violence  and  windirgs,  during  a  coiirse  of  about 

SYMPHORIEN,  St.,  town,  8\v.  of  France,  200  miles    in    a    northerly  direction,    passing 

depart.  Gironde,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony;  through   Horns  and   liamali,  and   finally  dis- 

30  m.  8.  of  Bouideeu-K.     Pup.  1400.  charging  itself  into  the  sea  at  SuweVdiyah,  near 

SYMPHORIEN    D*OZON.   St.,    tn.  SB.  of  Antioch.    The  source  here  springs  with  some 

France,  depart.  Isere,  prov.  Dauphiny ;  8  m.  N.  violence  from  a  natural  basin  in  the  rock,  of  a 

of  Vienne.     Pop.  13U0.  triangular  form,  measuring  about  fifty  paces, 

SYMPHORIEN  SUR  COISE,  St.,  tn.  SB.  of  and  nearly  concealed  on  each  side  by  trees  and 

France,  depart.  Rhone,  prov.  Provence ;   18  m.  bushes,  of  which,  chestnut,  willow,  and  a  dwarf 

8V.  of  Lyons.     Pop.  1800.     It  has  some  manu*  oak,  are  the  most  common.    The  Labweh  flows 

factnres  of  leather  and  nails.  along  the  base  of  this  triangle  in  a  NB.  direction, 

SYNBORG,  town,  Denmark,  island  Funen,  and  mingles  its  little  current  with  the  stream 

which,  though  small,  has  a  large  and  commo-  from  the  spring,  which  here  runs  at  a  oonsider- 

dioos  harbour.  able    rate.     The   three   barren    perpendicular 

SYNFIN,  lib.  England,  par.  Barrow,  hund.  rocks  which  inclose  this  little  spot  form  a  Ktrik- 
Appletree,  oo.  Derby.  Real  prop.  £1133.  Pop.  ing  contrast  with  the  verdure  that  grows,  as  it 
71.    Derby  (P.  T.  126).  were,  upon  the  water  beneath.    On  the  s.  side 

SYRIA,  prov.  Asiatic  Turkey.    See  vol.  iv.  of  the  basin,  at  the  top  of  the  rock,  there  is  an 

Syria  is  divided  through  its  whole  length  by  excavation  of  several  rooms,  «aid  to  have  beeu 

Lebanon,  by  which  it  is  formed  into  two  portions,  the  hermitage  of  Mar6n,  the  first  Maronite ;  two 

entirely  distinct ;  one  bounded  by  the  coast,  the  rooms  are  of  easy  access,  but  the  others  can 

other  by  the  desert     Both  are  narrow  and  fer-  only  be  climbed  up  to  with  difficulty, 
tile ;  they  contam  many  great  cities,  both  ancient        The  principal  modern  ports  on  the  coast  of 

and  modern.   Tyre  and  Antioch,  in  the  maritime  S)Tiaare  Alezandretta,  Latakia,  Tripoli,  Bey  rout, 

district,  are  pre-eminent    among  the  former;  Seyde,  and  Acre.  The  commecce  which  they  carry 

while,  in   modern  times,  the  interior  cities  of  on  is  but  inconsiderable.    This,  however,  is  not 

Damascus  and  Aleppo  have  preserved,  or  ac»  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  ports,  the  unsuit- 

quired,  a  superior  importance.    A  grand  feature  ableness  of  the  country,  or  to  any  natural  cause, 

is  the  river  Orontes,  which,  rising    near  the  but  wholly  to  long  continued  oppression  and 

southern  extremity  of  Syria,  flows  behind  Le-  misgovern  men  t. 

banon  through  its  whole  length,  until  it  turns        Syria  has  suffered  much  within  the  last  few 

its  northern  point,  and  ^passes  by  Antioch  into  years  from  the  visitations  of  that  scourge  of 

the  sea.     Perhaps,  however,  it  injures  the  fer-  nations,  the  earthnuak*'.    On  the  night  of  the 

tility  of  interior  Syria,  by  receiving  and  conveving  13th  of  August,  1 8'22,  every  town  and  village  in 

away  all  the  waters  which  flow  westward  from  the  pachalic  of  Aleppo  was  shaken  almost  to 

the  mountains,  and  which  might  otherwise  have  pieces  by  an  earthquake,  which  was  felt  from 

spread  out,  and  watered  a  considerable  portion  Diarbekir  to  Cyprus.    The  mo^t  appalling  pic- 

oftbe  sandy  desert.  ture  u  drawn  of  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful 

The  source  of  this  river  has  lately  been  traced  night, — ^the  awful  darkness,  the  quick  repetition 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Barker,  during  a  journey  through  of  the  most  violent  shocks, 'the  crash  of , falling 
a  considerable  portion  of  Syria  in  1835.  His  walls,  the  shrieks,  the  groans,  the  accents  of 
route  led  him  from  Beirut  to  B&tr6n  and  Kan6-  agony  and  despair,  with  which  the  city  resounded. 
Un,  over  Mount  Lebanon  to  B&lbec,  thence  to  Thosewho,  amidst  falling  houses,  through  heaps 
the  source  of  the  Orontes ;  returning  by  Ain-net6  of  rubbish,  and  stumbling  over  dead  bodies,  sue- 
to  Tripoli,  and  thence  along  the  coast  as  far  as  dieeded  in  reaching  the  open  fields,  found  them- 
Sawe'idiyah,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes, — a  selves  destitute  even  of  food  and  shelter.  Ex- 
journey  of  about  400  miles.  The  source  of  the  pose<l  to  a  tropical  sun  and  to  nightly  damps, 
Orontes  is  little  known,  and  had  been  previously  and  scantily  fed^  a  large  proportion  became  a 
visited  by  few,  if  any,  European  triavellers,  from  prey  to  disease ;  and  even  the  liberal  subscrip- 
the  danger  said  to  attend  it.  It  has  in  the  neigh-  tion  collected  in  London  for  the  sufferers  provH 
boorhood  the  celebrated  mins  of  B41bec  I'he  a  very  inadequate  relief.  It  has  been  supposed 
Metaw&lis,  a  tribe  which  is  in  posseiision  of  these  that  Aleppo  would  never  again  rear  its  head, 
parts,  are  known  foi*  their  hatred  of  all  sects  and  that  its  commerce  would  be  removed  to 
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Smyrna.     But    its    site   possesses    advantages  county  of  Wieselbur^,  flows  throitgh  the  ootmtr 

which  cannot    be  transferred  elsewhere,    and  of  Szalad,  and  falls  into  the  lake  of  Balaton, 

which  must  always,  it  should  seem,  occasion  the  SZALONAK,  or  Schlanino,  tn.  w.  or  Hqd- 

exixtence  of  a  great  city  in  this  part  of  Syria.  ^ry,  county  Eisenbor^,  on  a  steep  hill  of  cus- 

Another  dreadful  visitation  of  this  nature  has  siderable  height.     Pop.  1800. 

occurred  in  Syria  in  the  presient  year  (1837).  SZCZERKOW,  town,  w.  of  Poland,  on  the 

On  January  Ut,  at  4  h.  3dm.  p.  ■.,  the  first  Widawka;  25  m.  88 b.  of  Siei'adz.     Pop  800. 

shock  of  this  eartliquake  was  felt  in  the  city  of  SZCZUCZIN,  town,  NB.  of  Poland;  104 n. 

Beiriit.      It  was  accompanied   by  a  rambling  nnb.  of  Warsaw.     Pop.  2000.    It  has  a  far^ 

noixe,  and  lasted  ten  seconds,  and  appeared  to  free  school,  taught  by  the  Catholic  monks  called 

proceed   from  the  north.     No  buildings  were  Piarists. 

thrown  duwn  in  the  town ;  but  without  the  walls  SZECS,  or  Gai.-Ssbcs,  tn.  NB.  of  Han^iy, 

seven  qr  eiglit  houses,  built  on  a  sandy  founda-  county  Zemplin.    The  inhabitants  are  of  a  very 

tion,  fell,  and  one  or  two  lives  were  lost.    The  mixed  origin,  being  descended  from  MagTan, 

course  of  the  river  Ontilias,  near  Beiriit,  was  Slowacs,  Hascians,  and  German  settlers. 

Kiispeiided,    and  the  mills   on   its  bank  were  SZEK,  or  Szix,  tn.  Austria,  chief  place  of  the 

deprived  of  water  fur  some  hours.     When  the  county  of  Doboka,  princip.  Transylvania.     It 

stream  returned  to  its  bed   the  waters  were  has  five  annual  fairs ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood 

turbid,  and  of  a  reddish,  sandy  colour.    The  are  salt  mines. 

atmosphere  during  the  day  of  the  earthquake  SZENT-JANOS,  rih  NW.  of  Hungary,  couuty 

was  close,  and  charged   with   electricity.     At  Liptau.     Pop.  1000,  almost  all  Protestants. 

Damascus,  four  minarets  and  several  houses  SZIELNICZA,  tn.  N. of  Hungary;  41ro. v. 

were  thrown  down,  the  biz&rs  damaged,  and  of  Kesmark.    Pop.  1100,  chiefly  Slowacs  of  the 

eight  or  ten  individuals  killed  or  wounded.    The  Lutheran  faith. 

cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  greatly  injured.  SZILICZE,  tn.  Hungary;  5  m.W.of  Csjcfaso. 

At  Acri,  part  of  the  fortifications  were  over-  In  the  neighhovrhood  is  a  large  cavern,  where 

thrown,  and  several  persons  killed  or  maimed,  water  has  been  known  to  freeze  in  summer,  and 

Tiberias  was  entirely  destroyed ;  nothing  but  the  melt  in  winter ;  the  temperature  of  this  great 

baths  remaining.  The  lake  rose  and  swept  away  recess  being  nearly  the  same  at  all  seasuns. 

many  of  the  inhabitants.    The  town  of  S.,fet  is  SZlllAK,  vil.  n.  of  Hungary,  with  a  mtfiii- 

now  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  its  ficent   country  residence    betoni^ing   to  coost 

inhabitants  have  perished ;  not  more  than  seven,  Teleky,  and  vineyards  which  prcKluce  very  good 

or,  by  some  accounts,  not  more  than  five  in  the  wine,  which  is  said   to   resemble  cbampagoe. 

hundred,  of  the  population  survive  ;  and  their  Tlie  inhabitants  are  Lutherans, 

sufl'erings,  augmented  by  exposure  to  the  piercing  SZISZEK,  vil.  Austria,  prov.  Croatia,  at  the 

air  of  the  mountains,  without  food,  shelter,  or  confluence  of  the  rivers  Culpa  aud  Save;  39  b. 

medical  advice,  have  been  severe.    To  add  to  B.  of  CarUtadt.     It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 

the  horrors  of  their  condition,  numerous  packs  still  the  chief  place  of  a  canton, 

of  dogs,  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  carcases  on  SZLECS,  or  Smacb,  tn.  N.  of  Hungary,  pal. 

which  they  prey,  were  rendered  thereby  so  furi-  Liptau.     Pop.  1500. 

ous,  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  living.     The  SZOLLOS,  Naot,  tn.  Hungary,  on  the  rvnt 

Bedouins    also  hovered    about   the    ruins  for  Theyss,  and  tlie  cap.  of  the  county  of  IJgotseh ; 

plunder.    Safet  is  one  of  the  five  holy  cities  72  ni.  B.  of  Tokay.     Pop.  2200 ;  partly  Magyars, 

whither   the  Jews    resort    from    all    parts   of  and  partly  Russniaks. 

Christendom  in  old  age,  to  die  and  be  interred,  SZOLNOK,  tn.  B.  of  Hungary,  at  the  confls- 

and  15li0  are  now  buried  in  the  ruins.     Up  to  ence  of  the  Zagyva  and  Tlieyss :  54  m.  k8B.  of 

the  2ist  of  January,  shocks  of  the  earthquake  Pest.    It  exports  a  number  of  tortoises,  reared 

continued  to  be  felt  daily,  and  the  ground  all  in  the  water  inclosures  of  the  vicini^. 

around  was  rent' into  fearful  chasms.    The  great  SZUENSK,  tn.  NW.  of  Poland  ;  35  m.  NbB. 

shock  appears  to  have  been  simultaneous,  and  of  Plock.     Pop.  900. 

was  most  sensibly  felt  to  the  southward,  having  8ZTIIASEMON,  tn.  .Austria,  circle  Poscfaegaf 

extended  600  miles  in  length  by  90  in  breadth,  in  Sclavonia;  with  a  silk  manufacture. 

It  was  felt  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.     Forty  vil-  SZWAltZENE,  or  Schwakzrny,  tn.  Prossiao 

lages  were  totally,  and  11  partially  destroyed.  Poland  ;  6  m.  B.  of  Posen.     Pop.  *425U0,  who  are 

The  number  of  lives  lost  is  stated  at  about  6000,  Lutherans,  of  German  descent :   a  number  of 

but  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  in  reality  they  them  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bats, 

greatly  exceed  that  number.     .  SZYDLOW,  tn.  8.  of  Poland  ;  34  m.  WW.  of 

SZADEK,  tn.  w.  of  Poland ;  12  m.  NB.  of  Sendomir.    Pop.  1000. 

Siradia.    Pop.  800.  SZYDOWIEC,  tn.  Poland  ;  93  m.  NNB.  of 

SZALA,  river,  Hungary,  which  rises  in  the  Cracow.    Pop.  1500,  chiefly  Jews. 


'T. 

TAASINGE,  island,  Denmark,  about  8  m.  fishing.    The  island  has  a  small  town  of  the 

long  and  4  broad,  lying  between  Funen  and  same  name,   and    contains    about   1800  inba- 

Langeland.     Lat.  55.  0.  n.    Long.   10.  37.  B.  bitants. 

The  soil  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  TAB,  river,  Persia,  the  ancient  Arosis,  which 

are  employed  in  agriculture,  navigatioo,  and  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Pars,  divides  that  pro- 
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tiDce  from  Khuststan,  and  falls  into  the  Pei'suin  pal.  of  Chester.  Acres,  2650.  Real  prop  £3951* 

Gulf  near  Endian  ;  at  that  place  it  is  80  yards  Pop.  442.     Nether  Knuteford  (p.  T.  172). 

wide,  and  navigable  for  boats  of  20  tons.  TABO,  or  Liitlb  Dibppb,  river  and  populuas 

TABAGO,  or  Tabooa,  island.  Pacific  ocean,  seaport,  on  the  Grain  coast  of  Africa. 

Bear  the  oiastof  Mexico;  about  3  m.  long-  and  TAUO-DUN£,  seaport,  Africa,  ou  the  Ivory 

2  broad ;  IS  m.  8-  of  Panama.     Lat  8.  4u.  N.  coast,  kno^wn  by  a  large  green  cape  near  it. 

Lon^.  80.  9.  w.    It  is  mountainous,  and  on  the  About  10  leagues  to  the  £.  is  another  seaport, 

V.  liiJe  the  high  land  declines  with  a  |,^ntle  called  also  Tabo. 

descent  to  the  sea.    The  N.  side  of  the  island  TACAMES,  seaport-tn.  S.  America,  and.  cap. 

nakes  a  very  pleasant  appearance,  and  seems  to  of  a  jurisdiction  in  the  gov.  of  Quito,  repub. 

be  a  garden  of  fruit  trees,  inclosed  with  others  Colombia,  situated  in  a  bay  of  the  Pacilic  ocean, 

of  the  forest  kind.    The  principal  products  are  to  which  it  gives  name;  110  m.  NW.  of  Quito. 

plantains  and  bananas,  which  g^ow  very  well  Lat.  0.  52.  N.    Long.  62.  0.  w. 

froD)  the  foot  to  the  middle  of  the  mountain  ;  TA('HAU,  tn.  Austria,  w.  of  kingd.  Bohemia, 

but  thone  near  the  top  are  small,  as  wanting  on  the  river  Mies ;  79  m.  wsw.  of  Prague.    Pop. 

iDoisture.    There  was  formerly  a  small  town  2800.     It  was  three  times  besieged  in  the  wars 

pear  the  sea,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island  ;  but  of  the  Hussites. 

it  was  ruined  by  the  privateers  that  then  fre-  TACH  BROOK,  Malory,  townthip,  England, 
quented  those  seas.  Before  it  is  a  good  road,  par.  Bishop's  Tachbrook,  Kenilworth  div.  hund. 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  where  ships  may  Knightlow,  co.  Warwick.  Acres,  1010.  War- 
ride  very  safely  in  16  or  18  fathoms  water.  wick  (P  T.  90). 

TABARCA,  seaport-tn.  Africa,  kingd.  Tunis,  TACHEN-SEE,  lake,  Upper  Austria,  circle 

titoated  io  the  midst  of  extensive  woods ;  60  m.  Salzburg,  near  the  borders  of  Bavaria,  and  the 

VV.  of  Tunis.     Lat  36.  55.  N.    Long.  9.  18.  B.  town  of  Wag^ningen. 

It  18  now  almost  in  ruins,  but  occupied  by  a  TAG  LAG UR,  or  Taclaootb,  town.  Northern 

small  garrison.    Opposite  to  it  is  a  little  island,  Hindoostan,  situated  on  the  west  of  the  Guggra 

ftmous  for  a  coral  fishery.    It  was  long  in  pos-  river  Qiere  named  the  Karanali) ;  25  m.  s.  from 

Ki«ion  of   the  Lomel lines,  a   noble  Genoese  Lake  Manasarovara.    Lat.  30.  24.  N.    Lon;r.  81. 

Un\\\j,  from  whom  it  was  taken,  in  1740,  by  5.  fi.     It  is  a  dependency  on  Gurdon,  a  Chinese. 

Ali  Pacha,  who  having  treacherously  obtained  station,  which,  although  incorporated  with  that 

•Dtrsnce  into  the  place,  put  a  number  of  the  empire,  geographically  belongs  to  Hindoostan. 

Genoese  garrison  to  the  sword^  and  carried  the  It  is  a  permanent  mart  for  wax  and  borax,  and 

rest  into  slavery.  a  fair  is  also  held  here  during  the  months  of 

TABARCA   NUEVA,  island.  Spain,  in  the  October  and -November.    The  principal  articles 

Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Valencia.    It  is  brought  from  Tartary  are  wool,  woollen  cloths, 

MDall,  and  almost  destitute  of  trees  and  water,  gold,  and  tea.    Taclaoote  is  about  14^500  feet 

but  is  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  a  colony  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

of  Spaniards,  who  were  redeemed  from  slavery  TADMERTON,  Littlb,  ham.  England,  par. 

io  Barbar^-,  and  settled  herein  1771.  Tadmerton,  hund.  Bloxham,  cu.  Oxford.    Pop. 

TABERNA,  tn.  R.  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia;  with  par.     Banbury  (P.  T.  69). 

40).  NNB.  of  Valencia,  on  the  great  road  leading  TADOUSAC,  town,  British  North  America, 

along  the  coast  in  the  direction  of  Catalonia.  Upper  Canada,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay 

Pop.  4im.  river  ;  98  m.  NB.  of  Quebec.     Lat.  48.  5.  55.  n. 

TABLE  BAY,  bay,  South  Africa,  colony  Cape  Long.  69.  37.  w.     Its  harbour  is  formed  by  a 

of  Good  Hope.    Lat.  33.  34.  8.    Long.  18.  25.  B.  peninsula  called  Llslet;  which  separates  it,  on 

Tbe  Cape  peninsula  is  composed  of  the  famed  the  8W.,  from  the  Saguenay ;  its  breadth  being 

Table  Mountain  and  others  of  less  note,  and  is  about  a  third  of  a  mile  across,  and  its  horizontal 

joined  to  the  continent  by  a  low,  flat,  and  narrow  depth  near  half  a  mile.    The  entrance  of  the 

landy  isthmus,  the  SB.  shore  of  which  is  washed  channel  to  the  harbour  of  Tadousac,  or  the 

bf  False  Bay,  and  NW.  by  Table  Bay ;  the  latter  Saguenay,  is  very  intricate,  particularly  at  ebb 

•ffording  secure  shelter  from  September  to  May,  tide,  for  vessels  descending  the  St.  Lawrence, 

and  the  former  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  These  must  come  almost  abreast  of  the  Green 

Simon's  Bay,  situate  in  False  Bay,  is  the  chief  Island  light-house,  and  then  pass  to  the  n.  of 

oaral  station  at  the  Cape  for  half  the  year,  and  White  Island,  which  is  the  extreme  end  of  the 

Table  Bay  for  the  otlier  half;  the  latter  has  Batture  aux  AUouettes,  and  clear  the  shoal  on 

been  accounted  dangerous,  but  it  is  asserted,  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel.     It  is  far  less 

that  if  good   tackle  were  always   used,  there  difficult  for  vessels  coming  from  below.    The 

voal4  not  be  so  many  shipwrecks.     A  plan  has  land  about  Tadousac  is  of  very  inferior  quality  ; 

long  been  projected  of  a  breakwater,  which  it  is  its  soil  is  sandy,  and  the  hills  are  barren  and 

boped  will  yet  be  adopted.  rocky.    There  is,  however,  a  valuable  traot  of 

TABLE  ISLAND,  island,  S.  Pacific  ocean,  excellent  land,  from  Point  aux  AUouettes,  em- 

Lat.  18.  54.  B.  Long.  181.  54.  w.    So  called  by  bracing  Point  aux  Bouleaux,  to  the  Riviere  aux 

Captain  Wilson,  by  whom  it  was  discovered  in  Canards.     It  is  a  place  of  great  resort  for  trad- 

the  ship  Duflf,  while  returning  from  Otaheite.  ing  with  the  Indians,  who  bring  thither  furs  to 

and  other  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  to  which  he  exchange  for  cloth  and  other  European  goods. 

had  transported  missionaries.  TAP,  or  Taakpb,   river,  Great  Britain,  co. 

TABLEY,  NaTHSR,  or  Inpbjuor,  tnshp.  Engw  Glamorgan,  S.  Wales.    It  rises  among  the  hills 

land,  par.  Great  Budworth,  £.  div.  hund.  Buck-  in  Brecknockshire,  from  two  sources,  forming 

low,  CO.  pal.  of  Chester.    Acres,   1240.    Real  two  streams,  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Taf,  which 

piop.  £1476.    Pop.    134.      Nether  Knutstbrd  unite  their  waters  below  the  villages  of  Coed*y- 

(P.  T.  172).  Cymmer,  on  their  entrance  into  Glamorganshire, 

TABLEY,  OvBR,  or  Suprrior,  tnshp.  Eng»  and  from  thence  proceed   by  Merthyr  Tydvil. 

land,  par.  Roatbern,  b.  div.  hund.  Bucklow,  co.  About  12  miles  below  this  town  it  receives  the 
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Bangoid  Taf,  a  moaotain  stream,  which  flows  TAHRAH,  t**wn  and  fortreMi  UiUdoostai, 

into  it  from  the  eastward.     Lower  down  it  is  prov.  Cutch,  situated  about  30  m.  SB.  frm 

joined  by  the  Cynon  from  the  w.,  and  a  few  Lnckpnt  Bander,  on  the  road  fromdistpboeto 

miles  lower  by  the  onited  waters  of  the  two  Mandavie.    The  fort  is  an  irrefrular  boildi^ 

Rhonddas.    It  then  proceeds  nearly  southwards  defended  by  round  towers,  flanked  bj  a  lar^ 

by  the. ancient  dty  of  Llandaff,  and  afterwards  tank  on  each  side;  the  town  on  the  8.  asd  tie 

hjf  Cardiff,  towards  the  southern  sea,  which  it  suburbs  on  the  w.    The  inhabitants  are  db- 

enters  in  the  small  bay  of  Pinarth.    In  dry  merous,  and  principally  Hindoos, 

weather  the  Taf  contains  but  little  water.    It  is  TAIEP,  tn.  Arabia,  prov.  Hednas;  53  n.  e. 

a  handsome  stream,  however,  and  when  swollen  of  Mecca :  which,  in  the  time  of  MahoDct,  was 

by  the  land  floods  fiom  the  mountains,  which  of  considerable  strength,  and  withstood  a  tie^ 

rise  from  its  shores,  it  rolls  over  its  rocky  bed  in  of  20  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  iobabitaifi 

an  impetuous  torrent.    It  is  navigable  for  small  submitted,  and  received  the  doctrine  of  l^aai. 

craft  as  far  as  Cardiff,  to  which  the  tide-water  TAILLEBOURG,  tn.  W.  of  France,  oa  tbe 

ascends.    It  is  over  this  river  that  the  noted  Charente ;  7  m.  N.  of  Saintes.  Pop.  1^.  Itbf 

bridge  of  Pont-y-Prydd  is  built,  which  consists  a  castle,  and  some  trade  in  com,  wine,  sad  braaJr. 

of  a  single  aich   140  feet  span,  and   55  feet  TAILLEFER,  mountain  of  the  Alps,  oa  tbe 

above  the  level  of  the  river.     Its  appearance  borders  of  the  French  depart,  of  the  lier,  el^ 

is  eiceedingly  beautiful'  and  picturesque,  rising  vated  8280  feet  above  the  sea. 

like  a  rainbow  from  the  steep  banks  on  each  TAlMATl,river,  South  America,  prov.  Danes, 

side,    it  was  designed  and  executed  by  William  repub.  Colombia,  which  rises  on  tbe  8.  ooat, 

Edwards,  a  common  mason  in  the  country.  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel.   Ihmh 

TAFELFiCHTE,  mountain,  Germany,  situ-  another  river  in  the  same  province  and  kingdoa, 

ated  at  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  three  moon-'  which  rises  in  tbe  mountains  of  the  north  com, 

tains  of  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and   Lusatia.     Its  runs  sw.,  and  enters  the  ChucunaquL 

elevation  is  3370  feet,  and  the  prospect  from  the  TAIMUR,  cape,    Asiatic    Russia,  dist.  Tt- 

top,  on  the  side  of  Bohemia,  is  immense.  rudiansk,  on  tbe  Frozen  ocean.    All  the  eftrti 

.    TAFOLOG,  tashp.  Great  Britain,  par.  Cem-  to  double  it  have  hitherto  proved  iDeffeduaL 

maes,  bund.  Machynllaeth,  co.  Montgomery,  N.  TAIOWA,  tn.  Hungary,  co.  Sohl,  with  copper 

Wales.  Pop.  with  par.  Machynllaeth  (P.  T.  208).  mines  and  works. 

TAGAi,  town,  £.  of  European   Russia,  gov.  TAJPOOR,    tn.   Hindoostan,  prov.  Malm; 

8imbir8k;46m.w.  of  Simbirsk.     Pop.  1300.  8  m.  from  Oojein':  which  in  1820  beloasedto 

TAGAL,  tn.  and  tliat*,  island  Java ;  the  tn.  is  Sindia,  and  contained  about  500  houses. 

85  m.  w.  from  Samarang.   Lat.  6.  56.  a.    Long.  TALAK,  vil.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Arracao,fltB- 

109.  12.  B.    The  country  about  this  place  is  re-  ated  on  the  right  bank  of  a  stream;  28  m.  M> 

markably  productive;  and  further  B.  it  is  the  from  the  town  of  Arracan.  Lat  20. 20. N.  La|. 

rice  paoary,  not  only  for  Batavia,  but  for  ge-  93.  33.  b.    This    village  in    1827  oonsiatRl  d 

neral  exportation.     Area,   1297   square  miles,  about  100  huts,  chiefly  occupied  [by  BorBese, 

Population,  by  a  census  taken  by  the  British  who  had  established  a  mart  and  a  basarto 

government  in  1815,  178,415,  of  which  2004  which  the  people  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 

were  Chinese.    The  town  is  pleasingly  situated  Arracan   hills  had   began  to   resort,  bria^ 

on  a  broad  river,  has  a  church  and  small  fort,  down  cotton-thread,  khut,  bees*- wax,  elephaaa'- 

and  presents  a  neat  appearance.    At  this  place,  teeth,  and  Burmese  silk  garments,  which  tbej 

and  most  others  further  B.,  a  mounted  police  is  barter  for  betel-nut,  tobacco,  gnupee,  baladuKj 

maintained  by  the  native  superintendents,  which  and  British  piece-goods.    Wild  elephsnti  aicfo 

in  the  larger  towns  is  under  the  control  of  Eu-  numerous  in  this  vicinity  as  to  interrupt  tbefsl* 

ropean  officers.  tivation,  which  is  in  conseouence  mostly  cff- 

TAGAMA,  dist  Africa,  in  the  desert,  s.  of  fined  to  the  banks  of  the  Talak  river,  vfaere 

Feaan, inhabited  byatribeofTuaricks, remark-  tobacco  and  cotton  thrive;  ginger  is  sbssdaBt, 

able  for  the  whiteness  of  their  complexion.  and  pepper  of  a  good  quality  grows  wild. 

TAG  ART,  island,  Ireland,  par.  Killmina,  bar.  TALANDA,  or  Atalamta,  island.  Europe 

Borrishoole,  co.  Mayo,  prov.  Connaoght.    Pop.  Turkey,  in  the  gulf  of  Talanda,  between  the  I- 

with  par.     Newpor^Mayo  (P.  T«  177).  coast  of  Greece  and  the  bland  of  NegTopoitt> 

TAGGAL,  tn.  island  Java,  on  the  N.  coast ;  It  is  opposite  to  the  town  of  Talanda,  aiM  ka 

244  m.  B.  of  Batavia.   Lat.  6.  44.  8.    Long.  108.  a  village  of  the  same  name. 

&5.  B.    It  has  a  church  and  small  fort    The  re-  TALARN,  tn.  NB.  of  Spain,  prov.  CitaloBti; 

sident's  house  is  a  commodious  and  very  hand-  28  m.  NbB.  of  Balagoer.    Pop.  1000. 

some  building.  The  country  around  is  extremely  TALBOT,  settlement,  British  North  Amendi 

fertile;  and  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Java,  and  Upper  Canada,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  %nt> 

further  to  the  B  ,  is  the  rice  granary,  not  only  about  equi-distant  from  the  extremities.   it«" 

foir  the  supply  of  Batavia,  but  for  exportation  to  founded  in  1802  by  colonel  Talbot,  a  membaof 

the  Eastern  isles.  the   legislative  council  of  the  province.   It  s 

TAGOAST,  or  Taoaoct,  tn.  Western  Africa,  spread  over  a  considerable  extent  of  covotrr. 

prov.  Sus,    It  is  large,  and  defended  by  a  gar-  and  with  a  view -of  opening  a  commuoicatwa 

rison  of  400  men.  with  the  settlements  of  the  Detroit  sod  ^ 

TAGOLANDA,  small  island,  about  20  miles  Niagara,  the  settlers  were  judiciously  located  to 

in  circumference,  lying  off  the  north-eastern  ex-  contiguous  lands  on  the  borders  of  twoetteaeive 

tremity  of  Celebes.    X.at.2.  10.  N.    Long.  125.  roads,  leading  to  the  extremities  of  the  li^< 

5.  B.    This  island  is  populous,  and  plentifully  and  upon  another  road  leading  into  ^e  bsck 

supplied  with  provisions.    The  Dutch  formerly  country,  which  has  since  been  prolonged  to  Code* 

kept  a  few  soldiers  here ;  and  also  a  school-  rich,  on  the  margin  of  Lake  Huron.   The  trsd 

master,  to  convert  the  inhabitants.  of  country  is  very  fertile,  and  tbe  iBbabitaiiii> 

TAHITI.    See  Otaheitb.  have  industriously  turned  to  account  tbe  advas- 
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lages  of  their  sitaatioo.     Moat  of  them  have  Dttton,  hund.  KiDgston,  go.  Surrey.    Pop.  264. 

very  good  houses  and  barns,  horses,  homed  cat-  Kingston-upon-Huunes  (P.  T.  10)b 

de,  hogs,  and  sheep,  so  that  the  settlement  is  TAL-Y-BONT,  ham.  Greet  Britain,  par.  Llao 

^polous.  prosperous,  and  rapidly  increasing.  Llechid,  hund.  Uchaf,  co.  Carnarvon.    Bangor 

TALBOTSTOWN,   vil.  Ireland,    par.    Kill-  (P.  T.  236>    Three  annual  fairs, 

raoelagh^  bar.  Upper  T^lbotstown,  co.  Wicklow,  TAL-Y-SARN,  ham.  Great  Britain,  par.  Tre- 

prov.l^inster.  Pop.withpar.  Baltinglass(P.T.51).  filar,  lower  div.  hund.  liar,  co.  Cardigan,  South 

TALCAN,  tn.  Independent  Tartary;  100  m.  Wales.    Pop.  with  par,    Llandedr  (p.  T.  229). 

8B.  of  Termed:  besieged  in  1221  by  Genrhis  Two  annual  fairs. 

Khan,  and  taken  after  a  siege  of  seven  months.  TAMAN,  island,  s.  of  European  Russia,  gov. 

TALKIN,  township,  England,  par.  Hayton,  Taurida.    It  is  formed  by  the  Straits  of  Taman, 

Eskdale  ward,  co.  Cumberland.  Pop.  376.  Car-  the  Sea  of  Azoph,  and  the  Black  Sea.    P<|rt  of 

lisle(p.  T.  301).  it  lies  low,  but  it  contains  also  a  number  of 

TALL,  til.  Hindoosian,  prov.  Malwa.    Lat.  small  hilis,  from  bne  of^hich  a  volcanic  erup- 

23.  40.  N.    Lon^.  75.  26.  B.    The  surrounding  tion  took  place  on  the  4th  of  July,  1804.    Wood 

d>untry  is  flourishing,  cultivation  being  much  is  scarce,  but  pasturage  is  abundant.  The  inha- 

encouraged   by  the  proprietor,  himself  an  old  bit^mts  were  formerly  Crim-Tartars,  but]  in  1793 

depredator.  a  Cossack  tribe  settled  here,  and  continue  to 

TALLAPOOSA,  river,  N.   America,  ^U.  S.,  occupy  the  island.    Before  the  Russians  took 

rises  in  Georgia,  enters  Alabama,  flows  sw.,  and  possession  of  it,  it  was  called  Zmutarakan,  but 

DDites  with  the  Coosa,    3  m.  8W.  from   Fort  is  now  frequently  called  Fanagoria,  the  name  of 

Jackson,  to  form  the  Alabama.    It  is  navigable,  the  chief  town. 

eicept  in  dry  seasons,  to  the  Great  Falls,  about  TAMAR  (called  by  Ptolemy  Talama),  river, 
35  miles.  This  river  is  subject  to  great  periodical  England,  which  rises  in  the  NW.  part  of  Devon- 
elevations  and  depressions.  Much  of  the  country  shire,  on  the  borders  of  Cornwall,  about  3  miles 
watered  by  it  is  very  fertile.  from  the  sea;  and  on  being  joined  by  the  Tavy, 
TALLARD,  tn.  as.  of  France,  depart.  Upper  and  passing  near  Saltash,  it  forms  the  noble 
Alps,  prov.  Dauphiny,  on  the  Durance:  6  m.  8.  harbour  of  Hamoaze,  below  Plymouth,  falling 
of  Gap.    Pop.  1U00.  into  the  sea  at  Mount  Edgecombe. 

TALLENTIRE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bride  TAMARA,  seaport,  NW.  part  of  the  island  of 

Kirk,  AUerdale  ward,  below  Darwent,  co.  Cum-  Socotora,  the  residence  of  the  king, 

berland.    Real  prop.  £1817.    Pop.  237.    Cock-  TAMATAVE,  bay  and  port,  eastern  coast  of 

ennouth  (p.  T.  306).  island  Madagascar,  prov.  Ovah.    Lat.  18.  10.  8. 

TALLEVENDE,  tn.  N>r.  of  France,  depart.  Long.  49.  31.  E.  The  entrance  is  between  reefs, 

Cilrados,  pruv.  Normandy;  2  m.  BW.  of  vire.  and  ships  are  exposed  to  an  easterly  wind;  but 

Pop.  3000.  the  anchorage  is  good,  with  hard,  sandy  bottom. 

TALLIMALLY,  tn.  with  the  remains  of  a  TAMBACH,  or  Tamkich.  vil.  Germany,  prin- 

bit,  Hindoostan,   in   a  mountainous    country,  cipality  Saxe-Gotha;  10  nuNB.of  Schmalcalden. 

within  the  limits  of  the  Coimbatoor  province ;  Pop.  1400. 

61  m.  8bB.  from  Mysore.  TAMBAOURA,    gold    mine,    Africa,    kingd. 

TALLIKA,  tn.  Central  Africa,  kingd.  Bondou ;  Bambouk.     See  Bambouk,  vol.  i.^  p.  41 7. 

70  m.  W8W.  of  Fattecouda :  the  first  which  occurs  TAMBO,  tn.  S.  America,  prov.  Calca  and 

in  the  route  of   the    caravans    after    leaving  Lares,  repub.  Peru,  on  the  N*  shore  of  the  river 

Woolly.    It  is  inhabited  by  Foulahs  of  the  Ma-  Quillabamba;  45  m.  MNW.  of  Cuxco.    In  the 

Vometan  religion.  vicinity  is  a  mountain,  on  which  is  to  be  seen  a 

TALLMADGE,tn. N.America, U.S., Portage  fortress  which  belonged  to  the  Incas,  built  of 

ttkOhio;  15  m.W8W.  from  Ravenna.  Pop.  1218.  large  wrought  stone,  so  beautifully  fitted   to- 

It  has  an  acaden^y  and  a  furnace.  gether  that  the  junction  is  scarcely  perceptible; 

TALLOO  HARBOUR,   harbour,  S.  Pacific  a  circumstance  the  more  wonderful,  when  we 

opeao,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Eimeo,  one  of  the  So-  consider  the  height  to  which  these  stones  were 

ciety  islands.     Lat.  17.  30.  8.     Long.  210.  0.  B.  carried.     None  of  them  are  of  a  regular,  figure. 

^e  bay  is  about  3  m.  long,  and  2  broad,  with  This  fortress  has  its  bulwarks,  gate,  and  small 

<^pand  clear  water,  but  is  difiicult  of  access,  squares,  arranged  with  singular 'disposition  and 

ftom  a  reef  which  surrounds  it.                             .  art.     It  is   entered   by   long,   wide  flights   of 

TALLOW  BRIDGE,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Tallow,  steps,  with  several  landing-places.    At  a  small 

unnd.  Coshbride,  co.  Waterford,  prov.  Munster.  distance  from  this  fortress  are  two  strong  towers, 

Pop. with  par.    Tallow  (p.  T.  141).  which  serve  as  advanced  posts.  Near  it  also  is  a 

TALLwaTER.  river,  Ireland,  co.  Armagh,  place  where  there  are  some  stones  with  holes  in 

which  runs,  with  the  Callen,  into  Biackwater,  them,  and  by  passing  a  chain  through  which,  it 

i^cu  Charlemont.  is  said  that  the  Indians  thought  they  could  bind 

TALLY  A,  tn.  N.  of  Hungary;  45  m.  nb.  of  the  sun,  so  that  the  place  took  the  name  of  In- 

Erlau,  10  m.  NW.  of  Tokay.   Pop.  3700.   It  pro-  tehuatana,  signifying,  in  their  language,  a  place 

duces  a  species  of  excel hent  wine,  which  is  com-  where  the  sun  is  bound.     Here  is  also  another 

n>un1y  sold  for  Tokay.  stone  with  a  hole  in  it,  in  which  it  was  cuntomary 

TALMAY,  tn..B.  of  France,  depart.  Cote  d^Or,  to  put  the  bead  of  the  delinquent,  and  to  chop 

prov.  Burgundy,  on  the  Vigenne;  3  m.  NB.  of  it  off  by  letting  another  edgcKd  stone  fall  on  it, 

Pontarlier.    Pop.  1100.  after  the  manner  of  a  guillotine.    Close  by  is  a 

TALMONT,  tn.  w.  of  France,  depart.  Lower  narrow  pass,  formed  by  two  mountains;  and  in 

^arente,  prov.  Saintonge  and  Augoumois ;  20  it  is  a  stone  statue  of  an  Indian,  with  a  stone  in 

n-  m,  of  Saintes.    Pop.  2500.    Situated  on  a  his  hand. 

peninsula,  on  the  righ^  bank  of  the  Gironde,  TAMBO,  settlement,  S.  America,  prov.  Co- 

vrith  a  small  post.  quimbo,  fepub.  Chili,  near  the  source  of  the 

TALWORTH,  township,  England,  par.  Long  river  Clioapa. — Tambo,  settlement,  Peru,  prov* 
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Atacames,  on  the  short*  of  a  small  river  which  -  TANDJONG,  Cape,  a  cape  W.  coast  of  the 

entern    the    Quillabamba. — Tumbo,  settlement,  bland  of  Borneo.  Let.  5.  24.  N.  Long.  1 11 4a.  b. 

gov.  New  Granada,  prov.  Popayan«  repab.  Co-  TANETE.  to.  and  small  pri  xip.,  island  Ce- 

lomhia. — Tnmito^  settlement,  Peru,  prov.  Cffstro  lebet,  Eastern  seas,  situated  half  way  hetvcni 

Vireyoa. — 7>imAo.  hettlement,  Peru,  prov.  Canete.  Fort  Itottenlam  nnd  the  bay  of  Sorian.   L<it4. 

There  are  also  several  other  settlements  of  the  14.  s.  Lon^p.  119.  35.  B.   In  1775  this  pKtyhtate 

same  name.  was  tributary  to  the  Dutch,  and  governed  by  a 

TAMBORA,  town,jslnnd  Sumbawa,  Eastern  female, 

seas,  which  is  linucli  resorted  to  by  the  dealers  in  TANEYTOWN,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Pre- 

horses.,   the  surrounding  country    being   cele-  derick oo., Maryland;  22m. NNR.  from  Frederick- 

brated  for  its  breed  of  tliese  animals.  town.    It  is  a  pleasant  and  handsome  town,  sod 

TAMK,  river,   Enpland,  in  the  counties  of  contains  several  handsome  churches,  muntW  of 

Buckingrham  and  Oxford.   Itribes  near  Winslow,  brick. 

in  Buckinghamshire,  and  runs  into  the  Thames  TANFIELD,  East,  township,  England,  jisr. 

below  Dorchester.    Also  a  river  in  StaflfordMhire,  Ktrklington,  wapentake  Hallikeld,  oi.  York,  N. 

which  rises  near  Dudley,  and  falls  into  the  Trent,  riding.     Acres,  1160.     Real  pi  op.  £1324   Pop. 

not  far  from  Eadinehall,  7  miles  above  Burton.  36.    Ripon  (P.  T.  212). 

TAMEllORN,  ham;  England,  par.  Whitting-  TANGEUANG,vil. island  Java. Eastern ««: 

ton,  N.  div.  bund.  (Iffluw,  co.  Stafford.    Pop.  7.  15  m.  W.  from  Batavia.     It  is  a  considerable 

Tamwoith  (P.  T.  114).  place ;  and  before  the  neighbouring  part  of  tbe 

TAMIAGUA,  lake.  Central  America,  repub.  Bantam  country  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch,  it  wai 

Mexico,  which  joins  the  sea  between  the  river  a  large  military  frontier  station ;  but  the  fort, 

Tampico,  and  the   Punta  Delgada.     It  has  a  barracks,  &c.,  are  now  nearly  in  ruins.    A  lai^ 

lonij^  and  narrow  outlet  towards  the  8.,  running  weekly  bazar  is  held  here,  to  which  the  prodott 

parallel  with  the  shore,  and  forming  an  extraor-  of  the  adjacent  country  is  brought,  and  tlieiwe 

dmary  large  basin,  in  which  are  several  islands.  carried  to  *Batavia,  by  means  of  a  canal  wbidi 

TAMLINGTAR,  tn.  Ilindoostan,  kingd.  Ne-  communicates  with   the   river   Tjidaoee,  bj  i 

paul,  between  the  Arun  and  Soreya;   IIU  miles  sluice,  and  ttien  runs  parallel  to  the  road  tiK 

NNW.  from  Purneah.    Lat.  27.  18  N.    Long.  86.  whole  way  to   Batavia.    Near  this  sluice  ami 

52.  B.    It  is  the  largest  place  in  the  Chayenpoor  bridge  is  a  beautiful  villa,  the  late  residence  of 

district,  and,  aa'ording  to  native  accounts,  con-  general  Lutxow.  The  country  is  well  cultivated, 

tains  6000  inhabitants.  interspersed  with  several  sc^ts  or  , Dutch  fanai 

TAMPICO,  river,  Central   America,   repub.  producing  rice,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  grw 

Mexico,  in  a  small  diKtrict  of  the  same  name,  for  the  consumption  of  the  horses  in  the  ton. 

and  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  prov.  San  As  this  article  is  in  g^eat  demand,  and  tin.oa- 

Luis  de  Potosi,  which   runs   into  the  gulf  of  monly  quick  in  its  growth,  it  is  much  cultirated, 

Mexico.     At  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  a  watch>  and  very  profitable, 

house  to  explore  the  coast  TANGIER,  seaport-town,   empire  Moroocp. 

TAM  WORTH,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Straf-  See  vol.  iv.    Thin  town  is  thus  recently  described 

ford  CO.,  New   Hampshire;  60  m.  NNB.  from  by  lieutenant  Washington.     It  is  situated  on  i 

Concord.     Pop.  1554.  steep  acclivity  rising  at  once  from  the  beach. 

TAM  WORTH  CASTLE,  lib.  England,  par.  and   presents  its  eastern  and   not  unples^ir; 

Tamworth,  Tamworth  div.  hund.  Henilingford,  aspect  to  a  bay  about  three  miles  wide.   Tbe 

CO.  Warwick.    Real  prop.  £491.    Pop.  66.   Tam-  population  is  estimated  at  from  7000  to  80t«. 

worth  (P.  T.  414).  including  1500  Jews,  who  are  the  chief  artisan. 

TAN  AGA,  one  of  the  Fox  islands,  N.  Pacific  The  town  is  surrounded  by  mouldering  vflil^ 

ocean,  about  40  miles  in  circumference.  Lat.  53.  round  and  square  towers  every  sixty  paces,  and 

20.  N-  Long.  182.  14.  R.  three  strong  gates.    Its  defences  towards  the  sa 

TANAGKA,  tn.  ancient  Greece,  N.  of  Attica,  on  are  two  batteries,  one  above  the  other,  on  tbe  ft. 

the  frontier  of  Bocotia,  of  which  there  remain  side  of  the  sea-gate.  Directly  in  front  of  tbe  land- 

now  only  a  few  ruins  at  a  spot  called  Grimathi.  ing-place,  high  on  the  wall,  are  about  12  ^ors; 

The  adjacent  plain  is  of  great  beauty  and  fer-  to  the  N.,  in  a  circular  battery  commandio^  tbe 

tility,  and  was  often  the  object  of  contest  between  bay,  about  20  guns  of  all  calibres,  mounted 

the  Athenians  and  Thebans.  •  on  clumsy  Moorish  carriages;  crowninc:  all.  to 

TANAHUNG,    dist.    Northern    Ilindoostan,  the  N.,  is  an  old  eJctensive  castle,  UKassbab, 

intersected  by  many  streams,  and  subject  to  the  and  the  residence  of  the  governor.    On  tlielasd 

Nepaulese.     Its  chief  was  formerly  t^ne  of  the  side,  ruined  walls  and  a  ditch  are  the  oiih  de 

24  rajas.   It  contains  the  pergunnahs  of  Chetan,  fences     The  gates  are  shut  at  sunset,  aod  a 

Belan,  and  Sengjihayat,  the  two  first  of  which  watch  is  kept  by  night.     El  Jamaa  Kibeer.  or 

are  tolerably  well  cultivated.  tbe  principal  mosque?  is  large,  and  rather  baiul- 

TANAKEKE  ISLE,  island,  Eastern  seas,  off  some.     Its  sina  or  tower,  placed  at  the  Dortb- 

the  8\r.  extremity  of  Celebes;  12  m.  in  circum-  west  angle,  is  lofty,  and  wrooiiht  in  coloared 

ference.     Lat.  5.  30.  N.  Long.  119.  10.  B.     It  is  tessellated  work ;  as  is  also  the  pavement  of  ti'e 

8urr6onded  by  smaller  islands,  many  of  them  mosque,  rouud  which  stands  a  colonnade  of  low 

uninhabited.  pillars,  with  a  fountain   in  t4je  centre.    Tl» 

TAN  AT,  river,  Great  Britain,  in  the  counties  streets,  except  the  mam  street,  which  cros$« 

of  Montgomery  and  Denbigh,  North  Wales.     It  the  Utwn  irregularly  from  the  sra  to  the  U^ 

forms  part  of  the  northern  boundary  between  gate,  are  narrow  and  crooked.    The  house*  \ov, 

these  counties,  and  runs  into  the  Severn  at  the  with  flat  tops,  except  those  of  the  European  con- 

NB.  point  of  Montgomeryiihire.  suls,  which  are  many  of  them  good,   in  an  oi*" 

TAN  COS,  tn.  central  pa/t  of  Portujjal,  prov.  space  about  the  middle  of  the  main  str«<  tbt'r' 

Etttrentadura,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Togus ;  68  is  a  vegetable  and  a  fruit-market..  But  the  prin- 

m.  WNW.  of  Lbbon.     Pop.  2000.  ciiial  one,  Sok  e)  Wahad,  is  held  on  Sondaj' 
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•utside  the  western  g^te,  and  well  supplied  with  11.  N.  Long.  73.  6.  e.    U  ommands  the  pas* 

ponitry,  ^anie,  ve^tables.  dates,  fruit,  &c  Meat  sage  here^  200  yards  broad,  between  the  island 

ij  j^ood  ami  cheap.    'Hi  18  town  is  the  residence  and  mainland. 

or  a  f)acha,  whose  territory  extends  about  25  m.  TANNAV,  to.  Central  France,  depart.  Nievre, 

t»  the  southward.    ()ut»i<le  the  walls  are  some  frov.  Nivernais  ;  9  ni.  8bB.  of  Claniecy.     Pop. 

productive  gardens,  from  which  is  an  esteosive  12UU. 

sfid  pleasing  view  over  the  town  of  Tangier,  its  TANNE,  vil.  Germany,  princip.  Blankenhurg, 

bay.  the  distant  peaks  of  the  Lesser  Atlas  in  the  duchv  Brunswick.     The  village  is  insigiiificant, 

soath-east ;  and  to  the  north,  across  the  waters  hut  there  are  large  iron-woiks  in  the  neighbour- 

of  the  Straits,  the  a>ast  of  Spain,  from  the  hood. 

memorable   Cape    Trafalgar   to   the    ruck   of  TANNHAUSEN,    village,    Prussia,   princip. 

Gibraltar.     The  anchorage  in  the  bay  is  very  Schweidnits,  prov.  Silesia,  near  the  borders  of 

tuler£«ble,  except  in  the  north-west  winds.    The  Bohemia.     Pop.  1100. 

ruins  of  old  Tangier  (possibly  ancient  Tingis),  TANQUAYALAU,  settlement,  Central  Ame- 

and  a  Koman  bridge,  are  yet  standing  at  the  rica,  dist.  Valles,  repub.  Mexico.    Pop.  213  fa- 

suuthern  part  of  the  bay.     Four  small  batteries,  milies. 

ofahniit  six  guns  each,  defend  the  sand-hills  TANSHELF.toshp.  Encland.par.  Pontefract» 

around  the  shoies.    Tangier  is  the  residence  of  and  upper  div.  wapentake  Osgoldcruss,co.  York, 

the  a)n8uls-general  of  the  various  European  na-  W.  riding.    Acres,  270.    Keal  prop.  £1400.  Pop. 

fioos  viho  are  on  amicable  terms  witii  the  sultan.  423.     Pontefract  (P.  T.  1 77). 

Tltey  are  occasionally  called   upon   to  act  as  TANSITARO,  tn.  Central  America,  state  of 

envoys  or  ministers,  and  their  situation  is  repre-  Valladolid,  repub.  Mesic4>,  cap.  of  a  dist.  of  the 

leuted  as  fdr  from  enviable.    They  are  often  same  name.   Pop.  180  families  of  Spaniards  and 

oidered  up  to  court,  and  after  encountering  a  Mulattoes.     It  is  elevated,  and  extremely  cold. 

tedious,  fatiguing,  and  expensive  journey,  are  TA^iSLEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Cri'ch,  wa- 

pot  unfrequently  sent  back  without  even  being  pentake  Wirksworth,  co.  Derby.     Acres,  1150. 

bformcd  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  sum-  Real  prop.  £846.    Pop.  607.    Matlock  (P.  T. 

mooed.     The   English,   Swedish,   and    Danicih  144). 

consuls  have   erected   for  themselves  country-  TANTALAM,  island.  Eastern  seas,  i^ulf  of 

houses  at  a  short  distance  from  Tangier,  whither  Siam,  about  the  8th  degree  of  N.  Lat,  extending 

tbey  occasionally  retire,  to  enjoy  the  anjusements  along  the  B.  coast  of  the  Malay  i^eninsula,  from 

of  gardening.  Ushing,  and  the  chase.  which  it  is  separated  by  a  very  narrow  arm 

TANGIPaO,  river,  N.  America,  U.  S..  rises  in  of  the  sea.     It  is  60  m.  in  length  by  12  m.  in 

Missi^ippi,  crosses  B.  part  of  Louisiana,  and  breadth,  and  subject  to  the  Siamese, 

flows  into  Lake  Poncbartrain,  10  m.  NB.  of  the  TANTIMA,  settlement,  Central  Afrterica,dist. 

pa^is  of  Mancliac.  Tampico,  repub.  Mexico.     Pop.  5')d  fumil 


TANGOLOTANGO,    seaport-town,    Central  TANTOYUCA,  seitlement,  Central  America, 

America,  prov.  Oa\a:a,  repub.  Mexico,  near  the  dist. Tampico,  repub.  Mexico;  60  leagues  MBbN. 

gulf  of  Mexico;  100  m.  ssB.  of  Oaxaca.  Lat.  16.  from  Mexico.     Pop.  450  families. 

8.  N.  Long.  07,  36.  W.  TAN-Y-BWLCH.  ham.  Great   Britain,  par. 

TaNICUCHI,  settlement,  S.  America,  prov.  Llanfrothen,  bund.  Ardudwy,  co.  Merioneth,  N. 

TacuDga,  gov.  Quito,  repub.  Colombia,  on  a  \Va1es.     Pop.  with  par.    London,  2Jd  m. 

river  ol  the  same  name.  Lat.  47.  30.  8.  TAN-Y-BWLCIl,  ham.  Great  Britain,  per. 

T.AMNGE.  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Faucigny,  duchy  LUinuwchyllynn,  hund.  Penllynn,  co.  Merbneth, 

Savoy,  kingd.  Sardiilia,  on  tlie  river  Feron;  22  N.Wales.     Pop.  with  par.      Bala  (P.  T.  194). 

m.  Bi)fi.  of  Geneva.    Pop.  25i  0.  TAOS,  vil.   Central   America,  state  Mexico, 

TaNJORE^  tn.   island   .luva*  Eastern  seas;  repub.  Mexico.     Pop.  8900.     It  is  situated  on 

72  m.  6SB.  from  Batavia.  Lat.  0.  45.  8.    Ix>ng.  the  B.  side  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and,  according 

107.  10.  B.    It  is  here  that  the  regent,  or  native  to  Humboldt,  is  placed   in  the  old  maps  (i2 

iuperintendent,  resides.  leagues  too  far  north,  under  the  40th  degree  of 

TANKROWAL,  tn.  Western  Africa,  up  the  N.  Lat. 

Gambia.  Lat.  13.  10.  N.  Long  14.  27.  w.    The  TAPIA,  river,  S.  America,  prov.  Guiana,  em- 

Eni^li&h  African  Compuny  had  once  a   factory  pire  Brazil,  which  runs  S8B.,  and   enters  the 

Here,  which  they  have  now  abandoned.    The  Choromoros.    It  is  also  the  name  of  a  river  in 

chief  trade  is  in  \tax.  Chili,  which  runs  MNW..  and  enters  the  Valdivia. 

TANN,tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria,  in  Fran-  TAPIA,  settlement,  S,  America,  prov.  Cartha- 

conia,  on  the  river  Ulster;  9  m.  BNB.  of'Fulda.  gena.  gov.  New  Granada,  repub.  Colombia,  on 

Pop.  SOO.  the  shore  o(  the  Cauca.   It  is  the  name  of  several 

TANN.tn  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria;  28  m.  inconsiderable  settlements, 

wviw.  of  Passau.     Pop.  9oO.  TAPIAU,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  E.  Prussia;  20  m. 

TANNA,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Saxony,  in  the  B8E.  of  Konigslierg:  at  the  influx  of  the  Deine 

Yoi^iand  \  6  m.  8.  of  Sclilaitz.     Pop.  1300.  into  the  larger  stream  of  the  Pregel.    Pop.  1700. 

TaNNA,  island,  S.  Pacific  ocean,  one  of  the  It  is  situated  on  a  height,  with  a  bridge  over 

New  Hebrides,  discovei.ed  by  captain  Cook,  in  the  Deine. 

'774,  aI)out22  m.  in  len;;th,  and  10  in  breadth.  TAPICURO,  river,  S.  America,  prov.  Todoa 

I'dt.  19.  32.  8.  Long.  IGU.  44.  K.     The  produce,  Sautos.  empire  Brazil,  which  enters  the  sea  be- 

&«  Ur  as  could  be  aeen*  is  bread-fruit,  plantains,  tween  the  Ponica  and  Cape  Color.    There  is  a 

c^^cua-nuts.  a  'riiit  like  u  nectarine, yams,  tarra, a  settlement  of  the  same  name  on  its  banks, 

•ottof  jH)tatoe,  sugarcane.  wiUI  figs,  a  fruit  like  TAPOLTZAN,  GaxAT,  tn.  N.  of  Hungary;  S.') 

tl>e  orange,  which  is  not  eatubie,  and  some  other  m.  NB.  of  Presburg.     Pop.  27U0.     It  has  home 

fruits  a.;d  outs.  traffic  in  iron,  and  the  environs  produce  saffron  ; 

TANNA,  ti)wn  and  fortre.ss,  Island  Sulsctte,  also  good  pasturnge  for  lioises. 

l^^tcntbeas;  20  m.  NbB.  of  Bombay.     i.At.  19.  TAPOOL,  ishmd,  Eastern  sens,  one  of  the 
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Sooloo  arcliipelagn,  due  9.  from  the  mtncipal  TARASCON,  tfufi.  of  France,  on  m.Aiiie^; 

Sooloo  Ufle.    Thw  is  a  smatl  island,  witli  plenty  9  m.  r.  or  Foix.    Pop.  1400.    It  has  mauiifac. 

of  fresh  water,  and  abounding  with  small  cattle,  tores  of  leather.     IB  the  neighbottihaod  tie 

goats,  aod  vams,  being  cultivated  tu  the  top.  several  *«teel  forges. . 

TAPPAN  sea,  an  expansbn  of  the  Hudson,  TARBERT,   East   and   Wbst   Locbs,  tio 

N.  America,  U.  S. ;  25  m.  above  the  city  of  New  arms,  of  the  sea,  Scotland,  which  penetrate  i 

York ;  10  m.  long,  and  4  in  breadth  at  the  widest  considerable  way  into  the  island  of  Uanii,  oae 

place.                                                                    ,  from  the  B.,  and  the  other  from  the  w.,  fonuf 

TAPTON,  or  Tupton,  tnshp.  England,  par.  the  southern  part  of  the  island  into  a  peaianli. 

Chesterfield,  hund.  Scaradale,  co.  Derby.     Real  TARBERT    ISLAND,    islet,    Ireland,  pw. 

prop.  £1188.  Pop.  171.  Chesterfield  (P.  T.  150).  Omay,  bar.  Ballinahinch,  co.  Galway.prov.CN- 

TAQUASO,  river,  8.  America,  prov.  Darien,  naught.    Pop.  with  par.    Clifden  (P.  T.  184)^ 

repub.  Colombia,    its  course  is  from  NB.  to  sw.  TARBERT  ISLAND,  islet, Ireland, par. K9]- 

for  a  great  distance,  when  it  turns  w., and  enters  naghtin,   bar.   Ira^htioonnor,    oo.  Kerry,  prar. 

the  sea  in  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel.    This  river  Munster.     Pop.  with  par.    Tarbert  (P.  T.  159)i 

carries  along  in  its  sands  much  very  fine  gold,  TARBET,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Arrochar,  sk. 

and  all  the  territory  on  its  shores  is  particularly  Dumbarton.    Pop.  with  par.    Edinburgh,  79  b. 

fertile  and  well  cultivated  by  the  Indians;  but  TAREM,  city,   Persia,  prov.  Laristan,  ia  t 

the  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy.    This  river  is  plain  on  the  banks  of  a  salt  river.   It  is  as  p(^ 

navigable  by  canoes   for  7  leagues  from    its  lous  as  Lar,  the  capital  of  the  province,  bst  ii  a 

mouth,  this  being  in  Lat.  8.20.  N.  On  its  shores  meanly  built  place,  consisting  of  a  mod  fist, 

stood  formerly  the  city  of  Santa  Maria.  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  wretched  butSjfonad 

•.  TAQCl  LE,  or  Taquuna,  island,  in  Lake  Cho-  of  the  branches  of  the  date-tree.  The  place  cob- 

cuito,  or  Titicaca,  8.  America,  dist.  and  prov.  tains  many  respectable  mocfaants,  who  tadetD 

Pancarolla,  repub.  Peru.   In  the  higher  grounds  Muscat.  Gombroon,  and  Shires, 

of  this  island  are  some  plains,  on  which  are  to  TARENT,  island,  W.  shore  of  the  Feniu 

be  seen  the  ruins  of  some  large  old  towns ;  and,  gulf,  opposite  Katif,  which,  though  not  so  lai|e 

what  »  eitraordinary,  the  houses  of  the  same  as  Bahrein,  is  a  finer  island.    It  is  about  7  mika 

appear  to  have  been  built  uniformly,  and   of  both  in  length  and  breadth,  well  supplied  wA 

atone,  with  domes  and  observatories,  and  alto-  good  fresh  water,  and  'embellished  with  isaaf 

^ther  with  great  regularity.  Thb  island,  which  delightful  gardens,  which  produce  abandance  cS 

ts  3  leagues  in  circumference,  is  full  of  gardens  fruit. 

and  orchards,  which  produce  many  green  shrubs,  TARF,  river,  Scotland,  atewartry   Kirkesd- 

flowers,  and  fruits.  bright,  which  rines  from  a   lake  called  Lock 

TAR,  or  Pamijoo,  riv.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  North  Whinnoch,  in  par.  of  GirthoO,  and  after  a  coone 

Carolina,  rises   in  Caswell  co.,  flows  through  of  21  miles  along  the  W.  side  of  the  par.  of 

Graoville,  Franklin,  Nash,  and  Edgecombe  cos.,  Tongland,  unites  with  the  Dee.    Its  banks  ir 

and  passing  Tarboruugh,  Greenville,  and  Wash-  in  many  places  adorned  with  natural  wood,  and 

ington,  runs  into  Pamlico  Sound,  Lat.  35.22.  V.  fertile  meadows,  which  arc  enriched  by  thesliaK 

It  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawmg  9  feet  water  from  the  river,  in  its  frequent  inundations.   U 

to  Washington,  40  m.,  and  for  boats  carrying  15  abounds  with  trout  and  salmon, 

or  20  tons  to  Tarborough,  90  m.  TARF.  riv.  Scotland,  in  Athol,  Pertfasbiic, 

TARAGHUH,  fortress,  Hindoostan,  city  Aj-  which   rises    at    Caimeilar,  runs    an   eastorir 

meer,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  course  of  a  few  miles,  and  falls  into  the  Tik 

Taraghur  stands.    The  fort  is  nearly  2  miles  in  below  the  falls  of  Piltarff. 

circumference,  but  from  its  irregular  shape  and  TARF,  Loch,  lake,  Scotland,  sh.  Invemeo. 

surface  is  not  capable  of  containing  more  than  about  3  m.  in  circumference ;  in  which  are  aereial 

1200  men.   In  most  parts  it  is  quite  inaccessible,  beautiful  wooded  islands, 

and  it  has  abundance  of  good  water  in  tanks  TARF,  river,  Scotland,  sh.  lovernesa,  wbid> 

and  cisterns  cut  into  the  rock.   There  are  bomb-  issues  from  Loch  Tarf,  and,  after  a  cooiae  of 

proofs  of  vast  extent,  and  store-houses  like  wells,  '  7  or  8  miles,  falls  into  Loch  Ness,  at  a  oaall 

and  with  a  very  little  European  improvement  it  distance  from  the  estuary  of  the  Oich,  betvces 

might  be  made  a  second  Gibraltar.  which,  on  the  point  of  land,  ia  Fort  Angutsi. 

TARAGHUR,    fort,    Northern    Hindoostan,  TARFOWA,  tn.  N.  Africa,  kiDgd.of  Taaii; 

commanded  during  the  Nepaulese  war  by  Bhagti  24  m.  \v.  of  Thainee:  supposed  to  be  the  aa- 

Thappa,  and  captured  by  Sir  D,  Ochterlony  iu  cient  Taphrura  or  Tapparura. 

1815.  Lat.  31.  11.  N.  Long.  76.  46.  B.  TARGEA,  settlement,  Central  America,  itaa 

TARAH,  ham.  Ireland,  par.  Ballyphiltp,  bar.  Valladolid,  repuo.  Mexico.     Pop.  130  fanilis 

Little  Ards,  co.  Down,  prov.  Ulster.     Pop.  with  of  Indians,  besides  Spaniards  and  MulsttoOt 

par.    Portaferry  (P.  T.  128).  employed  in  working  the  mines. 

TARANNON,  river,  Great  Britain,  co.  Mont-  TARGON,  town,  BW.  of  France,  depart  d 

gomery,  N.  Wales,  which  runs  iut9  the  Severu,  Gironde,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gaacony;   17  »• 

near  Corfe  Castle,  about  5  m.  w.  of  Newton.  nw.  of  La  Reole.    Po|».  1100. 

TARANSAY,  island,  Scotland,  one  of  the  He-  TARGOWICA,  or  Tbrgowicb,  tn.  Rowaa 

brides,  par.  Harris,  sh.  Inverness.     Pop.  with  Poland,  gov.  Podolia,  on  riv.  Simicha  ;  78  milri 

pv.  BSB.  of  Braclaw.    A  confederation  was  focavd 

TARANTO,  Goi.K  of,  bay,  Mediterranean  sea,  here,  in  1 791,  by  some  noblemen,  to  suppoit  Ap 

formed  by  two  extremities,  SB.  and  sw.  of  Italy,  new  constitution  of  Poland  soaoon  subverted  bj 

TARARE,  tn.  b.  of  France,  depart.  Rhone,  the  arms  of  Russia, 

prov.  Provence,  on  river  Tardin-* ;   17  m.  sw.  of  TARHAR,  subdiv.  of  the  Allahabad,  prof- 

Villefranche.     Pop.  2800.    It  has  some  manu-  » Hindoostan.     During  the  reign  of  Anreogxefae 

factures  of  muslin  and  printed  cottons ;  also  of  it  was  formed  of  sections  of  land  dismeAbeced 

leather  and  pottery  ware.  from  the  contiguous  districts.    It  lies  dae  9.  of 
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tbe  city  of  AUahahftd,  on  the  opposite  side  of       TARSTON,  ham.  England,  par.  Spelsbury, 

the  river.  hund.  Chadlington,  oo.  Ghcford.    Pop.  with  par. 

TARHIGANG  MOUNTAIN,  mntn.  North-  Neat  Enstone  (P.  T.  69). 
ern  llindoobtan:  ascended   by  MesHrs.  Gerards        TARTAJRY,  territory.  Central  Asia.     See  vol. 

to  the  prodigious  height  of  19.411  feet  above  iv.     The  population  of  the  tribes  roving  over 

the  sea.    The  summit,  about  22,0€i0  feet  high,  the  boundless  plains  of  Tartary  cannot  l^  esti- 

was  only  two  miles  distant  from  the  station  they  mated  from  any  precise  data.    The  population 

had  reached.  of  Bokhara  has  been  stated  at  3,000,000.  that 

TARIJA,  prov.  S.  America,  formerly  under  of    Kohaun    at   the  same,  that  of  Balkh  at 

the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ay  res.  but  now  be-  1,000,000,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 

longing  to  the  new  republic  of  Bolivia,  or  Upper  whole    of   Independent   Tartary    may    exceed 

Peru.    This  is  represented  as  a  fertile  country,  10,000,000.     In  regard  to  what  is  called  Chinese 

with  a  serene  sky  and  fine  temperature  of  air,  Tartary,  we  are  destitute  of  all  positive  data ; 

producing  wheat,  maiae,  and   all  other  things  but,  supposing  the  same  ratio  to  prevail  be- 

thst  sre  essential  to  the  support  of  man,  to-  tween  the  extent  and  population,  the  entire 

gether  with  the  tree  which  produces  the  herb  of  population  of  Tartary  may  be  estimated  at  about 

^va^uay,  the  cocoa,  the  vine,  and  flax,  which  30,000,000.    This  country  consists  almost  en> 

ia  coltivated  merely  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds,  tirely  of  boundless  plains,  covered  with  herbage 

In  the  abundance  of  pastures  is  fed   a  vast  more  or  less  abundant,  and  occupied  by  wander- 

Donber  of  cattle  and  sheep.    The  annual  trans-  ing  and  pastoral  tribes,  whose  camps,  like  mov- 

ports  of  black  cattle  alone  are  computed   at  ing  cities,  pass  continually  to  and  fro  over  it. 

stele  less  than  10,000  head,  which  are  valued  The  surface  consists  of  bold  and  strikingly  con. 

tt  from  8  to  10  piastres  each.  The  hides,  tanned  trasted  features  on  an  immense  scale :  in  the  E., 

and  prepared,  form  sole-leather  for  the  inba-  long  and  lofty  chains  of  mountains  supporting 

bitanta  of  La  Plata,  Potosi,  &c.    The  demand  very  elevated  table-lands ;  in  the  W.,  a  plain  of 

for  Spanish  and  colonial  merchandize  annually  astonishing    extent.     Three    great   chains    of 

ocecd  60,000  piastres,  the  returns  for  which  mountains,  running  from  B.  to  W.,  traverse  the 

•re  made  in  productions  of  the  province.    St.  wide  expanse  of  Eastern  Tartary :  the  Kuenlun, 

Bernardo  de  Tarija  is  the  chief  town.    Chicas  which  separates  it  from  Thibet ;  the  Altm,  di- 

aod  Tarija  form  one  government.  viding  it  from  the  bleak  regions  of  Siberia ;  and 

TARIJA,  St.  Bkrnaboo  dx,  tn.  S.  America,  an  intermediate  chain  ^wbich  divides  the  country 

cap.  of  the  above  prov.,  was  built  in  1591  to  intotwo  great  table-plains),  called  by  the  Chinese 

itttrain  the  hostilities  committed  by  the  Indians ;  the  Thianchan,  or  the  Celestial  Mountains.    Of 

320  miles  N.  of  St.  Miguel  de  Tucuman.    Lat.  these    two   great   table-lands,  the  Thianchan 

ji2.  14.  8.    Long.  65.  20.  w.    Ft  has  several  forms    the   central    and    common    boundary, 

convents.  whence  the  southern  extends  to  the  Kuenluny 

TARMAN,  or  Tbrmon  Poiwr,  fishing  station,  and  the  northern  to  the  AltaS.    The  former, 

lielaod,  par.   Killmore,  bar.  Erris,  co.  Mayo,  commonly  called  Little  Bokhara,  is  very  im- 

prov.  Q>nnaught.    Pop.  with  par.    Crossmolina  perfectly  explored,  not  having  been  traversed 

(P.  T.  192).  for  several  ages   by  any  European  ;  but  it  is 

TARNICAR,  township,    England,    par.  St.  known  to  contain  several  states  that  have  risen 

Michael,  hund.  Amounderness,  co.  palat.  Lan-  to  a  considerable  height  of  culture  and  civiliza- 

caster.    Pop.  with  Rawdiffe.    Garstang  (P.  T.  tion.      The  northern   table-land,  called  com- 

229).  monly  Mongolia,  is,  probably,  nearly  similar  in 

TARNOCZ,  or  Taknowcx,  tn.  NW.  of  Hun-  elevation ;  but,  being  in  a  more  northerly  situa- 

Kary;  40  m.  w.  of  Kesmark.    Pop.  1100.    Lat.  tion,  its  climate  is  much  more  bleak  and  un. 

49. 12.  N.    Long.  19.  43.  B.  genial :  it  yields,  in  its  best  tracts,  only  pas- 

TARNOWITZ,  tn.   Prussia,   prov.   Silesia  5  turage,  and  includes  large  expanses  of  sandy 

40  m.  8R.  of  Oppeln.    Pop.  1500.     It  has  pro-  and  saline  desert.    The  country  still  farther  to 

dnctive  mines  of  silver,   iron,  and   lead,,   with  the  eastward,  occupied  by  the  Mandshur  and 

■ome  calamine.  other  tribes  of  Tartars,  is  still  more  imperfectly 

TARO,  riv.  N.  of  Italy,  grand  duchy  Parma,  known,  but  appears  to  consist,  likewise,  of  an 

which  rices  in  Piedmont,  not  far  from  Borgo  St.  alternation  of  mountain  and  table-land,  bearing 

Stefano,  flows  through  the  Parmesan,  and  falls  still  moredecidedlya  rude  and  pastoral  character, 
into  tlie  Po  at  Torricelli.  Western,  or,  as  it  is  often  called.  Independent 

TAROUCA,  tn.  N.of  Portugal,  prov.  Beira;  Tartory  presents  an  aspect  entirely  different;' 

8  m.  s.  of  L^mego.    Pop.  1700.  and,  as  the  one  is  supposed  to  rise  higher,  this 
TaRPOU,  lake,  Asia,  kingd.  Thibet;  60  m.  is  believed  to  sink  lower  than  any  tract  on  the 

in  circumference.  Lat.  30.32.  N.  Long.  81. 54.  w.  surface  of  the  globe.    It  consists  generally  of  a 

TARRABY,  tnsbp.   England,  par.  Stanwix,  vastandmonotonou8level,which,  by  the  scarcity 

Eskdale  ward.  co.  of  Cumberland.    Pop.  138.  of  water,  is  rendered,  in  many  places,  almost 

Carlisle  (P.  T.  301).  a  desert;   and  the  fine  countries  fertilized  by 

TARRASA,  tn.  NB.  of  Spain,  prov.  Catalonia ;  irrigation  from  the  great  rivers,  are  little  better 

9  m.  NNW.  of  Barcetona.  Pop.  4000.  It  is  than  large  oases  amid  a  greater  surrounding 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  industrious  parts  of  waste.  A  considerable  number  of  rivers,  de- 
^in,  and  has  several  manufactures  of  broad  sceoding  from  these  high  mountain  ranges, 
dotli  and  serges.  traverse  the  great  upland  plain  of  Tartary ;  but 

TARRETBURN,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bel-  unable,  across  so  many  barriers,  to  reach  any 

liDpham,    NW.  div.  Tindale  ward,  co.  North-  of  the  surrounding  oceans,  they  expand  into 

soiberland.    Pop.  265.    Bellingliam(P.  T.294).  large  interior  salt-lakes,  whose  magnitude  en- 

TARSET,  Wbst  Quartbr,  tnshp.  England,  titles  them  to  the  appellation  of  aetd.     The 

par.  Thornevborn,  NW.  div.  Tindale  ward,  co.  Aral  is  the  receptacle  of  tlie  two  great  cha- 

><orihumbetlaDd.  Pop.  149.  Hexham  (p.t.278).  racterising  rivers  of  Tartary,  the  Oxus  or  Amur, 
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nmi  the  Jaxartes  or  Sirr,  which  rise  in  diflerent '  fatisrae,  and  even  their  valoar  in  a  tumnHnarr 

parts  of   the  transverse  chain  of  the   Beioor  shock  of  battle,  are  scarcely  equalled.  per\taps, 

Tagh.     See  Akai.,  vol.  i.     Along  and  lietween  in  the  world.      If  Bokhar<>,  Kokaun.  and  ^e 

these  streams  are  situated  the  most  fertile  and  other  kingdoms  of  Independent  Tartarv  anititi 

populous  tracts,  and  the  most  powerful  stares  under  one  head  they  would  muhter  about 3MJ00 

of  Western  Tartary.     In  Little  Bokhara,  a  no-  horsemen. 

Cher  series  of   rivers,  flowing  eastward    from         Tartary,  with  some  eiceptions,  is  a  poor coan- 

Aksou,  Canhgar.  and   Yarkuiid.   unite   in   the  try,  scarcely  affording  to  a  thin  popalatioo  the 

Tarim,  uhicli  proceeds  in   the  same  direction  mere  necessaries  of  life,     in  regard  to  agrical- 

towards  the  great  lake  of  Lop.     Several  other  ture,  althoug^i  in  some  favoured  districts  there 

rivers  traverse  this  fiart  of   Asia  and  expand  are  fixed  tribes  who  cultivate  the  ground,  tbe 

into  lakes.    The  Irtysch,  Angara.,  and  Selinga,  general  aspect  of  modern  as  of  ancient  Scytiiii. 

thotigli  they  rise  in  this  region,  soon  break  the  is  tiiat  of  a  pastoral  region.     The  horse  is  the 

northern   barrier,    and.  roll    through    Siberia,  wealth  and  strength  of  Tartary.    lliose,  hov- 

extern  Tartary  is  watered  through  nearly  its  ever,  for  which  this  region  is  so  famous,  displ^ 

whole  length  by  the  Amoor  or  Saghalien,  which,  neither  the  elegance  nor  the  swiftness  of  tiie 

after  a  somewhat  winding  course,  falls  into  the  Arabian  steed.    They  are  of  great  weight,  wiA 

long  narrow  strait  that  separates  the  continent  long  bodies  and  large  limbs.     Their  merit  ooo- 

from  the  island  of  Saghalien.    See  Saghalien,  sists  in  what  is  call^  bottom ;  in  the  power  of 

vol.  iv.  making  immense   journeys,   without  paiue  or 

In  regard  to  the  ^eoIojLry  of  Tartary,  the  Al-  fatigue ;  and  by  this  quality  they  wear  oot,  at 
taian  chain  exhibits  magnificent  displays  of  the  long  run,  their  swifter  adversaries.  Tfaff 
primitive  and  transition  rocks,  which^re  more  form  a  regular  article  of  trade,  and  are  in  pvtt 
or  less  deeply  covered  with  secondary  and  ter-  demand  for  the  cavalry  of  Persia  and  lnd«. 
tiary  deposits.  The  metallic  wealth  of  this  The  vegetable  productions  which  are  the  objects 
range  is  great,  for.  independent  of  other  metalsr  of  culture  in  Tartary  do  not  materially  differ 
it  affords  annually  70,000  marks  (a  mark  is  from  those  of  Europe:  in  the  southern  nd 
equalto4G08grains)of  silver,  an^  1900  marks  of  milder  tracts  are  raised  wheat,  barley,  and 
gold.  The  geology  of  the  system  of  the  Thianchan  millet;  while  the  ruder  northern  districts,  par- 
is  not  known,  and  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  ticularly  of  Mandshur  Tartary,  scarcely  yield  anf 
seognostical  structure  and  composition  of  the  grain  except  oats.  Manufactures  cannot  be  ^aJd 
Kuenlun  The  most  remarkable  volcanic  moun-  to  have  any  national  existence  in  Tartary,  thoogfa 
tains  are  Pechan,  11  outcheou,Ouroumptsi,Kobok,  here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  women  produce 
and  Araltoube.  These  mountains,  along  with  ^ome  coarse  fabrics  for  internal  consumptios. 
other  similar  tracts,  form  a  volcanic  territory,  Among  these,  the  principal  are  felt  caam 
the  surface  of  which  is  upwards  of  2500  square  woollens,  and  skins,  particularly  of  sheep,  n- 
leagues,  and  which  is  dist.uit  300  or  400  leagues  rioualy  prepared 

from  the  sea.    Vast  quantities  of  sal  ammoniac        Commerce  in  this  country  is  on  a  scale  lesf 

a'-e  collected  in  this  volcanic  region.  limited  ;  resting,  indeed,  on  other  resourops  tbao 

The  government  of  all  the  Tartar  races  is  of  a  its  own  exports  and  imports,  which  are  uf  mttj 

roost  singular  character.    This  boUl  and  rude  ^mall   amount.*   These  wide  open  plains  have 

people,  who  seemed  to  set  the  whole  world  at  in  all  ages  formed  the  route  of  communicatioa 

defiance,  ore  yet  subject  to  a  despotism  as  com-  between  Eastern  and  Western,  and  uf  laie  be- 

plete  as  that  established  in  Turkey  or   Hiu-  tween  Northern  and  Southern  Asia.    Ciravau 

doostan.    As   they  move  from  place  to  place,  proceeding  by  this  loute  have  always  exchange*! 

usually  in  large  bo«lies  united  for  some  purpose,  the  products  of  Persia  and  Hindiwstan  fortW 

either  of  war  or  plunder,  it  has  been  always  of  China. ^  To  avert  the  perils  that  await  tlien. 

found  necessary  that  the  leader  of  a  military  they  proceed  in  large  bodies,  well  armed,  aod 

enterprise  should  be  invested  with  discretionary  purchase  the  protection  of  the  princes  through 

powers.     Under  the  character  of  mollahs  and  whose  territories  they  pass,  and  who,  indeed,  if 

of  lamas,  many  of  the  princes  of  Asia  preach  at  all  enlightened,  seek  rather  to  encourage  thii 

and  rule.     Each  nation  is  formed  by  an  aggre-  system  of  transit.    Of  late,  the  Russians  have 

gation  of  clans  or  oorooghs.  the  members   of  opened  a  great  trade  across  independent  Tartaij. 

which  are  united  to  each  other  by  strong  he-  They  have  annual  caravans  from  Oreobur?  t9 

reditary  ties.     Over  each  ooroogh   is   a  chief,  Bokhara,   a   commercial   route,   which  Briuia 

who,  according  to  Mr.  Frazer's  account,  is,  in  vainly  attempted  to  open  for  several  centuries; 

Tartary,  as  well  as  in  (^abul,  elected  in  many  and  these  caravans,  it  is  said,  consist  frequectir 

instances  by  a  lK>dy  of  the  clan.    Tltix  chief  ad^  of  30,000  men.    They  frequent  also  the  fain  o( 

ministers  all  its  ititernal  affftirs,  and  arranges  Yarkund,  and  some  of  them   have  even  beeo 

the  quotas  of  tribute,  and  military  service  vx-  seen  in  those  of  Thibet.     From  all  that  part  d 

acted  by  the  general   government.     The  vast  Tartary,  however,   which   is  subject  to  China, 

tracts  under CHiinese  dominion, com|)08ing  about  they  are  rigidly  excluded.    The  only  comiDuai- 

two-thirds  of  all  Tartary,  are  subjecl.  in  a  man-  cation  between  the  empires  is  on  the  frontier  uf 

ner,  to  despotism  over  despotism.    The  people  Siberia,  at  the  two  towns  of  Maraaitchin  00  the 

are  despotically  ruled   by.  their  native  prince,  Chinese,  and  Kiachta  on  the  Russian  side.  The 

while  he  is  held  in  complete  thraldom  through  chief  trade  peculiar  to  Taitary  cunsisa  in  it* 

the  military  occupation  of  his  territory  by  a  horses.    There  is  a  small,  stout,  hard-srorfe 

foreign  power.     Yet  the  sway  of  this  great  em-  breed,  selling  from  £5  to  £10  a-piece.  exported 

pire  is  said  to  be  singularly  mild,  and  even  eus>  to   Cabul,  and   some  parts  of  India,  for  puf' 

picious  to  the  rude  realms  over  whicli  it  extends.  {X)ses  of  husbandry.     There  is  also  the  iar?e 

The  military  force  of  all  the  Tartar  stages  consists  war-horse  above-mentioned,  which  lias  been  al- 

of  cavalry,  which,  for  the  Rt<%ngth  of  the  horses,  ways  in  request  for  the  cavaliy,  of  which  the 

the  hardihood  of  the  troops,  tlicir  endurance  of  armies  in  all  the  south  of  Asia  chiefly  cotuiat- 
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The  Mon^li  and  the  Turks,  or  Tuorki,  the  in  alow.  .The  learning  of  Taitary  ia  littl^ 
tvo  leadio^  races  among  the  various  tribes  who  known ;  yet  the  country  is  by  no  oieans  involved 
iohabit  this  immense  region,  are  distinguished  in  that  thick  darkness  which  the  name  of  Tartar 
by  numerous  peculiarities  from  each  other.  The  &u<rgesto  to  an  European  ear.  In  all  the  Ma- 
Mongols,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  conquest  hometan  states,  some  of  the  first  elements  of 
and  ravage^  both  under  their  own  name  and  knowledi;e  are  very  widely  diflfused ;  and  the 
the  ancient  name  of  Huns,  occupy  chiefly  the  few  great  cities  contain  colleges  for  instruction 
pastoral  districts  bordering  on  the  north  upon  in  the  sciences,  on  as  extensive  a  scale  as  those 
the  great  desert  of  Shamo.  Their  visage  is  of  Europe.  Commentaries  upon  the  Koran  take 
strange,  and  almost  deformed.  Their  persons  the  lead  of  every  other  class  of  literature;  and 
are  somewhat  diminutive,  spare,  muscular,  and  as  that  rude  composition  is  the  standard  of 
active,  and  the  horses  on  which  they  continually  Mussulman  law  as  well  as  theology,  the  science 
ride  are  more  distinguished  for  swiftness  than  of  jurisprudence  can  never  assume  any  liberal 
for  sixe  and  beaotv.  TheCalmucks,  the  Kalkes,  aspect.  Architecture,  in  a  country  of  which  the 
the  Eluths,  the  ISurats,  may  be  considered  as  greater  part  of  the  population  is  movable,  can 
branches  of  the  great  Mongol  family.  The  never  be  expected  to  make  much  progress.  The 
Torks,  celebrated  for  their  early  conquest  of  great  capitals  are  decorated  with  handsome  edi- 
Persfia,  and  for  their  possession  of  Constanti-  nces,  on  the  model  of  those  of  Persia ;  but  none 
Dople,  are  a  much  handsomer  race.  They  have  of  these  have  attained  anv  great  celebrity.  The 
short  and  stout  persons,  broad  foreheads,  high  regular  abode  of  all  native  Tartars  is  the  tent 
cheek-bones,  small  but  not  twisted  eyes,  and  carried  from  place  to  place  with  the  tribe  or 
black  hair.  They  are  divided  chiefly  into  the  encampment.  The  dress  of  the  Tartars  differs 
Uzbeks,  the  Turkomans,  the  Kussauks.  The  materially  from  that  of  Southern  Asia,  and  is 
Mandshars  are  represented  by  some  as  exhibit-  chiefly  adjusted  for  the  production  of  that  com- 
ing; the  Mongolian  features,  with  a  fair  com-  fortable  warmth  which  the  climate  renders  de- 
plexion ;  but,  according  to  Pallas,  they  belong  airable.  The  Turks  wear  a  cotton  shirt  and 
to  the  same  class  as  the  Tunguses.  Although  trowsera,  a  silken-woollen  tunic,  tied  with  a 
there  be  this  varietv  in  the  external  appearance  girdle,  and  over  it  a  gown  of  broad  cloth  or  felt, 
of  these  races,  yet  the  same  wandering,  pastoral,  The  national  head-dress  is  a  large  white  turban, 
equestrian  habits  prevail.  Of  the  national  cha-  drawn,  in  general,  over  a  calpauk,  or  pointed 
racter  of  the  Tartars  very  various  reports  have  cap.  Boots  are  worn  at  all  times  by  all  classes, 
been  given,  according  to  the  relation  under  poor  and  rich,  men  and  women,  but  the  rich 
which  they  presented  themselves.  Their  delight  nave  them  of  a  sort  of  light  leather,  without 
is  in  war,  and  there  is  no  nation  that  wages  it  aoles  or  heels,  forming  rather  a  species  of  leather 
on  a  more  dreadful  and  barbarous  system,  stocking,  over  which  shoes  must  be  worn  when 
General  extermination,  without  regard  to  age  t^^y  go  out  Every  man  has  a  knife  hanging 
or  sex.  is  what  they  consider  themselves  entitled  from  his  girdle.  The  women  wear  nearly  the 
to  inflict  on  all  who  attempt  resistance;  and  same  garments  as  the  men,  but  longer,  and 
this  is  mitigated  only  when  a  profit  can  be  made  throw  a  robe  of  silk  or  cotton  over  all.  They 
by  carrying  off  captives,  and  selling  them  as  delight  in  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  plait 
slaves.  Nevertheless,  in  their  domestic  life,  and  their  hair  into  a  long  queue,  like  the  Chineae. 
their  intercourse  with  each  other,  they  display  The  favourite  food  of  the  Tartars  is  horse-flesh, 
the  simplicity  and  amiable  virtues  of  the  pas-  so  repugnant  to  the  taste  of  all  other  nations, 
tortl  age.  They  are  cordial,  kind,  and  hospi-  The  varted  delicacies  which  cover  the  tables  of 
table;  quarrels  are  rare,  seldom  produce  fight-  the  great  in  Persia  and  llindoostan,  areconsi* 
iog,  and  scarcely  ever  bloodshed.  Compared  dered  by  them  as  very  insipid  when  compared 
with  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese,  they  are  frank,  with  a  stew  of  this  coarse  aliment.  Horses 
iiacere, and  honest;  and  though  they  make  even  there,  as  oxen  with  us,  are  regularly  fattened 
||eaceable  strangers  feel  the  influence  of  a  nar  for  the  tables  of  the  rich.  To  the  horse  the 
tional  pride,  nourished  by  the  recollection  of  so  Tartars  are  also  indebted  for  their  moat  national 
niany  victories,  yet  they  protect  them,  and  treat  nnd  characteristic  liquor.  The  milk  of  the  mare 
them  with  courtesy.  ia  fermented  into  an  intoxicating  drink,  called 

Two  religions  divide  Tartary,  and  are  pro-  koumiss,  which  is  their  favourite  beverage,  and 

faRsed  with  seal  through  different  porti6ns.    All  which  physicians  have  described  as  really  very 

iti  eastern  regions  acknowledge  the  Shaman  doo-  palatable  and  wholesome, 
trifles^  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Grand  Lama ;        The  most  eastern  division  of  Tartary,  or  the 

while,  ever    since  the  commencement  of   the  country  of  the  Maodshurs,  forming  the  interval 

eighth  century,  when  the  countries  beyond  the  between  China  and  Siberia,  and  bordered  by 

OiQs  were  conquered  by  the  arms  and  instructed  the  Eastern  Pacific,  is  less  known  than  most  oif 

W  the  preaching  of  the  caliphs,  these  have  re-  its  other  regions.    It  appears  to  be  diversified 

inained  devoted  to  the  Mussulman  creed.    Im  by  rugged  and  broken  mountain  ranges,  covered 

Eastern  Asia,  the  original  Boodhist  system  here  with  thick  forests,  and  sepwarated   by  valleys. 

*^ois combined  with  ruder  features ;  paxticularly  many  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of 

magic,  aoroery,  and  similar  modes  of  deluding  the  climate,  possess  considerable  fertility.    The 

^  ignorant  wanderers  of  the  desert.     In  the  recesses  are  filled  with  wild  beasts  of  a  formid- 

*^t,  Mahometanism  seems  to  be  professed  in  able  character,  and  in  such  crowds  as  to  render 

greater  purity,  and  with  stronger  bigotry,  than  travelling  dangerous.    Wheat  is  raised  only  in 

in  almost  any  other  of  the  numerous  regions  the  most  favoured  spots ;  the  prevalent  culture 

where  it  reigns.    The  Koran   is  here  strictly  is  that  of  oats,  elsewhere  scarcely  an   Asiatic 

enforced,  not  only  as  a  sacred,  but  a  civil  code :  grain.    The  product  most  valued  abroad  is  the 

ucording  to  its  rules  justice  is  administered  and  ginseng,  the  universal  medicine  in  the  eye  of  the 

the  revenue  collected;  and  conformably  to  its  Chinese.     The  Mandshurs    are  by   no  means 

fweoepts,  a  tenth  part  of  the  revenue  is  bestowed  wholly  destitute  of  civilization*    They  puasesa 
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even  a  language  aAd  writing,  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Chinese,  or  of  any  other 
nation  of  Central  Asia.  The  province  of  Mand- 
shur  Tartary,  immediately  adjacent  to  China,  is 
called  Kirin-Oula,  with  a  capital  of  the  same 
name.  The  most  remarkable  place,  however,  is 
Zheholl,  or  Gehol,  the  summer  residence  and 
hunting-seat  of  the  Chinese  emperors.  The 
eastern  coast  of  Tartary  does  not,  at  any  point, 
face  the  open  expanse  of  the  Pacific  It  has, 
parallel  to  it,  a  chain  of  grent  islands,  or  rather 
a  continuous  extent  of  continent,  penetrated,  at 
different  points,  by  narrow  straits,  and  extending 
for  about  20  degrees*  from  N.  to  s.    The  three 

freatest  of  these  islands  compose  the  empire  of 
apan.  See  Japan,  vol.  iii. 
On  the  western  limit  of  Mandshur  .'Tartary 
commence  the  almost  boundless  plains  roamed 
over  by  the  tribes  of  Mongolia,  who  extend  for 
nearly  50  degrees  of  longitude,  as  far  as  the 
lake  of  Balkash,  or  Palcati.  In  the  central 
portion  of  Tartary,  a  principal  feature  is  the 
desert  of  Shamo,  or  Cobi,  which  extends  almost 
entirely  across  it.  According  to  the  best  of 
those  imperfect  acoounti  which  we  yet  possess, 
it  reaches  about  2000  miles  from  8W.  to  N\v., 
separating,  like  a  great  inland  sea,  the  countries 
upon  which  it  borders.  The  only  precise  ac- 
count of  it  is  given  by  the  Russian  embassies  to 
China,  particularly  that  of  Lange,  narrated  by 
Bell.  Though  a  month  was  spent  in  crossing  it, 
the  breadtl^  does  not  appear  to  have  excelled 
400  miles.  The  ground  was  covered  with  short 
and  thin  grass,  which,  owin^,  perhaps,  to  the 
saline  quality  of  the  soil,  mamtained  a  greater 
number  of  cattle  than  could  have  been  supposed. 
All  the  habitable  parts  of  this  desert,  with  the 
tracts  to  the  north  of  the  Thianchan,  covered 
with  rank  and  luxuriant  pastures,  are  traversed 
by  the  tribes  or  standards  of  the  Mongols. 
They  have  been  made  to  own  the  sovereignty 
of  China ;  but  that  state,  unable  either  to  main* 
tain  garrisons  or  exact  tribute,  leaves  them  much 
to  themselves,  and  requires  little  more  than  that 
they  should. leave  it  unmolested.  Even  this  is 
not  accomplished  without  the  payment  of  a 
small  salary,  or  tribute,  to  their  chiefs.  In  their 
character  the  Mongols  are  rough,  roaming,  war- 
like ;  but,  in  domestic  intercourse,  frank,  cheer- 
ful, and  hospitable.  Their  main  pride  consists 
in  the  management  of  their  horses,  in  which 
they  appear,  indeed,  to  show  a  wonderful  degree 
of  dexterity.  They  do  not  attempt  to  rival  the 
weight  and  size  of  the  Turkish  horses,  but  pre- 
fer those  which  are  swift,  hardy,  and  serviceable. 
Amidst  all  the  privations  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed, they  manifest  a  gay  and  cheerful  disposi- 
tion, and  take  delight  in  various  kinds  of  sports 
and  exercises.  Complete  converts  to  the  reli- 
f^ion  of  Boodh,  they  have  lamas,  feigned  or 
fancied  to  be  immortal,  and  each  of  whose 
places  is  immediately  supplied  after  death  by 
another,  believed  to  be  a  new  body  animated 
by  the  same  soul.  The  warlike  chiefs  hold  that 
pre-eminence  which  is  usual  among  such  rude 
tribes.  The  Calmucks  are  by  much  the  most 
numerous  among  the  branches  of  the  Mongols, 
and  they  occupy  all  the  western  portion  of  the 
region  now  described  as  Mongolian.  The  region 
to  the  south  of  Thianchan,  and  of  the  Great 
Desert,  although  of  vast  extent,  and  including 
some  of  the  finest  tracts  of  Asia,  has  remained 
to  the  moderns  almost  utterly  unknown.    The 


narratives  of  Marco  Pofo  and  Goex,  the  onir 
Europeans  who  are  recorded  to  have  passed 
through  it,  and  the  Tartar  histories,  afforil  ooly 
a  few  scattered  notices,  which  can  be  combined 
into  nothing  like  a  regular  survey.  The  appel- 
lation of  Tangut  appears  to  have  been  exteo- 
sively,  though  in  a  somewhat  vague  way,  applied 
to  this  region,  which  has  alto  been  called  little 
Bokhara  and  Eastern  Turkestan.  Acoordiog 
to  the  report,  however,  of  our  late  Pernaa 
travellers,  the  Chinese,  having  dnven  out  ^ 
native  princes,  have  incorporated  the  greater 
part  of  it  into  the  kingdom  of  Cashgar.  See 
Casboar. 

Independent  Tartary,  commencing  at  the  great 
boundary  chain  of  the  Beloor,  reaches  westward 
to  the  Caapiau,  and  is  bounded  on  the  &  bj 
Persia,  and  on  the  N.  by  Asiatic  Rnaua.  Iti 
chief  divisions  are  the  kingdoms  of  Bokhara 
and  Kokaun,  both  famed  and  ancient  seats  of 
empire.  They  are  situated  upon  the  tst)  gwst 
central  rivers ;  one  upon  the  Chms,  or  Amoo,  the 
other  on  the  Jaxartes,  Sihon,  or  Sirr.  See 
Bokhara.  The  tracts  between  the  Oxos  and 
the  Jaxartes  partake  of  the  rudest  character  of 
Tartary,  and  are  occupied  only  by  band*  of 
wandering  Toorkmans.  The  waters  of  the  latter 
river,  however,  fertilize  the  kingdom  of  Kokaoo 
and  Ferganah.  airoilar  in  cultivation  and  ioi- 
provement  to  Bokhara.  Kokaun,  or  Kokan,  of 
modern  origin,  and  recently  made  the  capital, 
has  riBen  from  a  small  village  to  a  city  of  50.0M 
houses,  with  300  mosques.  It  lies  in  a  fertile 
plain,  watered  by  two  small  rivers.  Khojond, 
the  former  capital,  though  decayed,  is  still  more 
than  half  the  size  of  Kokaun.  Its  situation  oa 
the  Jaxartes  is  described  as  truly  delightfal,  sad 
it*  inhabitants  as  the  most  learned  and  polite 
of  any  in  this  part  of  Tartary.  Taschkeod  ii  aa 
ancient  citv,  still  very  flourishing,  and  estimated 
in  Humboldt^s  itinerary  to  contain  100  000  in- 
habitants, with  320  mosques.  Mnrgilap  is  s 
large  and  fine  city,  at  one  time  the  capital  of 
Ferganah.  Khiva  forms  still  another  kingdom 
of  Independent  Tartary,  once  a  seat  of  empire, 
and  still  considerable.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Ix)wer  Oxus,  separated  by  a  wide  interval  of 
desert  from  that  of  Bokhara.  To  Khiva,  aho. 
is  loosely  attached  the  roving  population  of  thoae 
immense  deserts  which,  on  every  side,  insalaie 
it  from  the  civilized  world ;  from  Persia,  Canda* 
bar,  and  Bokhara.  Travellers  across  them 
wastes  find  only  at  wide  intervals  a  few  spots 
affording  water  and  pasturage.  The  settled  in- 
habitants of  Khiva  are  described  as  gross  and 
uncivilized,  when  compared  either  with  the  Per- 
sians or  with  the  Tartars.  The  city  of  Khiva  ii 
situated  about  15  miles  to  the  s.  of  theOxoi, 
and  contains  about  5000  families.  It  is  poorly 
built,  and  is,  indeed,  rather  a  fixed  encampment 
than  a  regular  town.  Balkh,  or  Bulkb,  the 
ancient  Bactria,  possesses  in  Asia  the  fame  oi 
almost  unrivalled  antiquity,  which  seems  to 
ascend  even  to  the  age  of  Semiramis.  See 
Balkh.  Turcomanta  is  the  name  g<<^^ 
given  to  those  immense  deserts,  which  extend 
from  Balkh  to  the  Caspian  and  Aral.  See  Tvir 
couANiA.  In  order  to  complete  the  pictvre  of 
Tartary,  we  must  take  a  view  of  that  oortbcn 
region,  bordering  on  Asiatic  Russia,  which  « 
covered  with  the  flocks  and  tents  of  the 
Kirghises.  This  remarkable  race  does  w^ 
figure  in  the  early  revolutions  of  Asia.   n>*y 
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ippear  then  to  have  chiefly  occopled  the  pas-,  of  the d strict  of  Ta vast] and.   Here  iu  a  fortified 

toial  regions  of  Siberia,  on  the  Upper  Ycni:>ei.  castle,  with  an  arseoal  and  magazines. 

When  the  Russians  invaded  these  regions  with  TAVASTLAN  D,  ancient  district,   European 

a  force  which  andisciplined  warriors  could  nut  Russia,  gov.  Finland;  bounded  by  f^ast  Bothnia 

resist,  the  Kirghises,  after  a  desperate  struggle*  on  the  N.,  and  by  Nyland  un  the  6.     Length, 

yielded  at  last,  but  without  submitting  beyond  from  N.  to  S.,  150  m. ;  breadth,  from  E.  to  xi',, 

what  was  extorted  from  them  by  force  of  arms,  varies  from  3!)  to  100  m.     It  consists  of  plains 

See  KiRGHisKS.    See  also  Asia,  pp.  48,  49.  diversified  with  arable  and  meadow  land,  and 

TARTLAU,  to.  Austrian  empire,  dist.  Saxony,  well  watered  with  rivers  and  lakes.    The  ex- 

prmcip.  Transylvania ;  8  m.  RbN.  of  Cronstadr.  ports  comprise  barley,  peas,  beans,  flax,  hemp, 

Pop.  3000;  partly  of  German  descent,  and  partly  dried  fish,  cattle,  leather,  tallow,  butter,  lime, 

Wallachians  and  Gvpsies.  and  bark  of  trees. 

TASCHLIl>SCHA,TAgi.izzA,  or  Plevlr,  tn.  TAVERN  A,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Calabria  Ultra, 

N\r.  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Bosnia;   70  m.  fi.  of  the  kingd.  Naples ;  Tim.  RNK.of  Nicastro* 

8bB.ofZvomick.    Pop.  4500.    It  is  the  residence  Pop.  2000. 

of  the  sandjiak  of  Hersek.  TAVERNES,  tn.  SB.  of  France,  depart  Var, 

TASSOVvITZ,    or  Taszwitz,    vil.    Austrian  prov.  Provence;  20  m.  K.  of  Brignoltes.    Pop. 

empire,  circle  of  Znavm.  prov.  M«^ravia^  situate  1400. 

en  the  Theya.     Pop.  ioOO.  TAVRIA,  tn.  N.  of  Itoly,  prov.  Turin,  kingd. 

TATNALL,  CO.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Georgia;  Piedmont  and  Sardinia.     Pop.  *2300. 

bounded  by  Appling  R.,  Telfair  and  Montgomery  TAWALLY  ISLE,  island,  Eastern  seas,  one 

W.,  Emanuel  NW.,  Camchee  river,  or  Bullock  of  the  Gilolo  group :  situated  within  I^t.  1.0.  8. 

CO.  NB.,  and  Liberty  and  Wayne  SR.     Length.  Us  length  may  be  estimated   at  33  m.  by  6  m. 

60  m. ;  mean  width,  30  m.     Pop.  2039.    Chief  the  average  breadth, 

town,  Parrv's  Mills.  TAWLETAWEE,  cluster  of  islands.  Eastern 

TATTON,   town,    England,    par.    Rosthern,  seas,  about  56  in  number,  forming  part  of  the 

B.  div.  hund.  Bucklow,  co.  pal.  Chester.    Acres,  Sooloo  archipelago.     Some  are  of  considerable 

1900.    Real   prop.   £2057.     Pop.   69.     Nether  extent,  others  are  high,  some  low, and  not  a  few 

Knutsford  (p.  T.  I7'i),  mere  rocks.    The  chain  of  islands  to  the  BB.  of 

TATWORTH.  tithing,  England,  par.  Chard,  Taweetawee  are  all   low,   with  a  labyrinth  of 

bund.  Kingsbury  Ea&t  co.  Somerset.    Pop.  with  shoals  between  them  abounding  with  fish,  and 

par.    Chard  (p.  t.  140).  productive  of  the  pearl-oyster. 

TAUDENY,  vil.  Africa,  in  the  desert  of  Sa-  TAWERGHIRI,  vil.  Hindoostan,  div.  Gu- 

hara;  270  miles  NNW.  of  Tombuctoo.     In  the  junderghur,  prov.  Bejapoor;  34  m.  N.  from  the 

oeii^hbourhood  are  numerous  beds  of  salt.  ancient  city  of  Bijanagur.    This  place  is  situ- 

TAUFERS,  tno  vils.  Austrian  empire,  co.  of  ated  among  low  hills,  in  a  wild  country;  and, 

Tyrol ;  the  one  is  37  m.  hk.  of  Innspruck;  the  from  the  numerous  ruins  of  Mahomedan  tombs, 

other  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  4  m.  w.  of  appears  to  have  been  once  a  place  of  some 

Glurentz.  importance:    at    present    it    belongs    to    Hie 

TAUJGAON.  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bejapoor ;  Dizam. 

15  m.  N.  from  Merritch.     Lat.  17.  4.  N.    Long.  TAY,  riv.  Scotland,  dist  Lorn,  sh.  Argyll.  It  has 

74.  46.  B.     This  place  was  fortified  by  Purseram  its  rise  on  the  frontiers  of  Lorn,  although  it  does 

Bhow,  and  in  1792  was  considered  the  capital  not  assume  the  name  of  Tay  till  it  issues  from 

of  his  dominions.    The  most  remarkable  object  the  lake  of  that  name.     At  its  source  it  has  the 

here  is  a  temple  of  Guupati  (Ganesa),  witli  a  name  of  Fillan,  winding  an  easterly  course  of 

lofty,  pointed,  pyramidal  porch  of  seven  stories,  some  miles.     About  10  miles  from  its  source  it 

the  whole  after  the  fashion  of  the  south  of  discharges  itself  into   Loch  Dochart.     Issuing 

India.  from  thence,  it  loses  the  name  of  Fillan,  and 

TAULE,  tn.  NW.  of  France,  depart.   Finis-  acquires  that  of  Dochart,  giving  the  name  of 

terre,  prov.  Brittany;  33  m.  NK.  of  Brest.    Pop.  Glendochart  to  the  vale  through  which  it  runs. 

2500.     Here  are  several  paper-mills.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  vale  it  receives 

TAULIGNAN,  tn.  re.  of  France,  depart,  of  the  waters  of  the   Lochy  from   the  NW.,  and, 

Drome,  prov.  Dauphiny;  14  m.  SB.  of  Monteli-  shortly  after,  the   united   streams    are  lost   in 

mart.     Pup.  1400.  I»ch  Tay.     About  two  miles  after  leaving  this 

TAUME,  riv.  England,  which  rises  in  York-  lake  it  receives  a  considerable  addition  to  its 

shire,  and  runs  into  the  Mersey  at  Stopford,  in  size  from  the  Lyon  on  ihe  NW.,  and  continuea 

Lancashire,  opposite  Stockport.'  its  course  towards  the  E.     At   fvOgicrait  it  is 

TAUNDA,  tn.  Hindoostan,  dist.  Rath,  prov.  joined  by  the  united  streams  of  the  Garry  and 

Malwa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Annas  river;  Tummel  from  the  N.,  a  river  which  almost  rivals 

15  m.  W.  of  Jobboah.     Lat.  22.  58.  N.     Lung,  it  in  size :   here  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 

74.  38.  B.  Bran  from  the  8.,  near  Dunkeld  ;  it  advances  to 

TAUSTE,  town,  nb.  of  Spain,  in  Arragon  :  Perth,  augmented  by  various  tributary  streams, 

situate  on  the  Riguet,  near  its  influx  into  the  particularly  the  Isla  at  Kinclaven  from  the  NB., 

Ebro;  27   ro.  NW.  of  Saragossa.     Pop.  3200.  the  Shochie,  at    Loncarty,   and   the  Almond, 

A  canal  from  this  place  forms  the  great  canal  of  about  two  miles  above  the  bridge  of  Perth,  both 

Arragon,   and   promotes  the  internal  trade  of  from  the  W.    A  little  below  this  town  it  turns  to 

the  country.  the  E.,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Erne  at 

TAUVES,  tn.  France,  depart.  Puy  de  Dome,  Inchyra,  and  washes  the  coast  of  the  Carse  of 

prov.   Auvergne:    situate  on   the   Mourlagne ;  Gowrie.    After  receiving  the  Erne,  it  enlarges 

25  m.  8W.  ol  Clermont.    Pop.  2100.  itself  to  about  three  miles  broad,  but  contracts 

TAVASTH  US,  tn.  European  Russia, gov.  Fm-  to  two  miles  at  Dundee,  about  eight  miles  below 

land  ;  8  m.  bnb.  of  Abo.     Lat.  61.  3.  N.   Long,  which  it  opens  into  the  German  ocean.    At  the 

24.  26.  B.    Pop.  1700.    It  was  formerly  the  cap.  entrance  of  the  frith  there  are  sand-banks  on 
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both  tidei:  thoee  on  the  s.  side  named  Goa,  fortreues  apon  thb  frontier.    The  tribnnab  of 

and  on  the  N.,  A.ber1ady  and  Drumlon  ;.  and  the  district  were  transported  thither  in  1782. 

before  these,  in  the  very  month  of  the  frith,  TCHERNiKEH,  tn.  Asiatic  Torkey,  gov.  of 

lie  the  cross-ftands,  upon  which  a  booy  is  moored  Sivas ;  24  m.  N.  of  Amasia :  at  the  anioD  of  the 

to  direct  vessels  into  the  river.     On  the  Button-  Tosanlu  and  Jefcil-Ermak :  andentW  a  dtjof 

ness  or  Barry  sands  are  two  lig^hthonses.    Be-  Pontus,  and  called  Eapatoria  from  Midiridites, 

tween  the  N.  and  8.  sands  the  opening  is  about  surnamed  Enpator.  Lat  40.26.  N.  LoDg.36.38.E. 

a  mile,  with  about  three  fathoms  of  water;  but  TCHIUNA,  riv.  Asiatic  Russia,  which  ri«s 

it  soon  turns  wider,  and  the  depth  of  the  roads  6  ra.  from  Bratskoi,  gov.  Kolivan,  Lat  56.0.  v., 

near  Dundee  is  fully  sii  fathoms.    The  river  is  Long.  101.  0.  B.,  and  runs  into  the  Tungosks, 

navig^able  as  far  as  Newburg^h,  in  Fife,  for  ves-  56  m.  SB.  of  Yeniseisk.    Lat  57.  54.  N.    Loog. 

sels  of '500  tons;    and  vessels  of  considerable  93.-34.  B. 

size  can  go  up  as  far  as  Perth.    The  frith  of  TCHOUKTCHES,  a  people  inhahitiD^  the 

Tay  is  not  so  commodious  as  that  of  the  Forth;  peninsula  which  forms  the  north-eastern  et- 

but,  from  the  Buttonness  to  Perth  (nearly  40  tremity  of  Asiatic  Russia;  bousded  on  one  tide 

miles),  the  whole    may  be    considered    as   a  by  the  Frozen  ocean,  and  on  the  other  by  the 

harbour.    There  are  fewer  great  falls  of  waiters  gulf   of  Anadir.      Their  country,  barren  and 

on  the  Tay  than  in  most  rivers  which  rise  in  a  rocky,  leaves  them  no  mode  of  subsistence  ok 

highland  district ;  but  it  possesses  several  cas-  cept  fishing  and  hunting.     They  are  of  thi» 

cades  of   considerable    height.     The  salmon-  same  race  with  the  Koriaks,  but  still  mdei  io 

Ashery  on  the  Tay  is  very  extensive,  and  the  their  general  habits  of  life.    Their  dwelling  is 

rents  of  the  river  areabont  £7000  sterling.    The  often  m  the  hollow  of  rocks,  and  their  cott^si 

fishing  begins  on  the  Uth  of  December,  and  are  partly  constructed  of  the  bones  of  whales, 

ends  on  the  26th  of  August.  Their  entire  number  is  not  supposed  to  exceed 

TAY,  riv.  Ireland,  oo.  Waterford,  which  runs  4000.    The  people  are  skilful  m  the  use  of  the 

into  the  sea  7  m.  WNW.  from  Dungarvon  Bay.  sling,  and  show  much  courage  and  addrea  id 

TAY,   LocB,  lake,  Scotland,  co.  Perth.    It  the  whale-fishery.    Though  ocMninally  indoded 

extends  about  15  m.  in  length,  and  from  1  to  in  the   Russian  empire,  they  live  almost  ea- 

2  m.  in  breadth,  receiving  at  its  SW.  extremity  tirely  independent :   though  of  the  same  lace 

the  united  streams  of  the  Dochart  and  Lochy,  with  the  Koriaks,  they  carry  on  often  bloody 

and  pours  forth  its  waters  at  the  nb.  end  by  the  contests  with  that  people, 

river  Tay.    The  banks  on  both  sides  are  fruit-  TCtlUKOTSKOlE  NOS,  cape,  Asiatic  Ros- 

ful,    populous,  and    finely  diversified    by   the  sia,  in  the  country  of  the  Tchouktches,  fonoiop 

windings  of  the  coasts  and  the  various  appear-  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Asia.    The  at- 

ances  of   the    mountains.      It   abounds    with  tempts  to  double  it  have  been   frequent;  but 

salmon,  pike,  eels,  perch,  charr,  and  trout.    The  the  object  seems  to  have  bees  effected  only 

exclusive  privilege  of  fishing  belongs  to  the  earl  once,  in   1648,  by  a   cossadi    named   Lemao 

of  Braidalbin.  Deschnef. 

TAYNUILT,   vil.  Scotland,  par.  Mackairn,  TCKERKASK,    Ou>  and   New,  a  town  of 

dist.  Lorn,  sh.  Argyll.    Pop.  with  par.    Bunawe  Russia,  in  the  government  of  the  Dion  Cossacki. 

(P.  T.  113).  The  old  town  is  situated  on  tlie  Don,  near  its 

TAZE,  riv.  Asiatic  Russia,  which  rises  from  mouth :  as  it  flows  into  the  Seaof  Aaoff,  when  the 

two  lakes,  Ku  and  Din,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  river  is  swelling  by  the  thawing*  of  the  snow,  the 

government  of  Tobolsk,  and,  alter  a  consider-  inhabitants  have  no  other  way  of  passing  froai 

able  course  from  B.  to  N.,  falls  into  the  Ta-  house  to  house  but  in  boats.     The  town  bm 

zovsikaia  gulf,  in  the  Frosen   ocean.    Lat  67.  nothing  of  an  Asiatic  appearance;    The  homes 

35.  N.     Long.  80.  14.  B.  are  not  even  flat-roofed ;  and,  with  the  ezceptioB 

Tazewell,  co.  N.  America,  U.  S.«  south-  of  the  cathedral,  which   is  a  Boble  structQie^ 

west  part  of  Virginia ;  bounded   NW.  by  Ken-  there  is  nothing  else  that  eives  it  an  air  efea 

tucky  and   Kenhawa  cos.,   NB.  by  Giles    and  of  departed  grandeur.      New   Tckerkask  wa» 

Montgomery  cos.,  SSB.  by  Wythe  and  Washing-  founded  by  count  PlatoflT  in  1810.     It  is  situated 

ton  COS.,  and  sw.  by  Russel  co.    Pop.  4104.  on  the  high  ground  beyond  the  inundatioas  of 

TCHADDA.  riv.  Africa.    See  Sua ry.  the  river ;  and  though  so  lately  fouaded,  ndi 

TCIIADOBETZ,  riv.  Asiatic  Russia,  which  has  been  the  progress  of  the  buildings  that  it 

flows  through  the  governments  of  irkout^k  and  now  covers  nearly  four  miles  of  ground :  it  coa- 

Tomsk,  and,  after  a  course  of  250  mile^t,  falls  tains  many  splendid  houses  of  the  rich,  and  of 

into  the  Tunguska  near  Yeniseisk.  the  military  of  high  rank.    Two  lofty  gates,  ia 

TCHAGANE,  riv.  Asiatic  Russia,  which  risea  the  style  of  triumphal  archca,  mark  the  ea- 

in  the  country  of  the    Kirghises,  and,  after  a  trances  of  the  city  from  the  Moscow  and  Rostow 

course  of  100  miles,  falls  into  the  Derkoul,  which  roads.    There  is  also  a  grand  cathedral  of  bevh 

pours  their  united  waters  into  the  Ural.  stune,  and  a   palace  for  the  attaman.     The 

TCHANY,  lake,  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  Ba-  streets  are  spacious  and  long ;  and  in  the  centre 

rabinski  steppe,  between  the  Obi  and  the  Ir-  of  the  town  is  a  superb  structure  of  stone.  The 

tysch;  100  m.  WNW.  of  Kolivan.    It  is  about  houses  of  tradesmen,  and  of  the  humbler  order 

65  m.  long  and  30  m.  broad,  abounds  with  fish,  of  the  Cossacks,  are  all  constructed  of  timber, 

and  receives  many  small  rivers.  on  stone  foundations,  from  three  to  lour  fed 

TCIIELIABINSK,  tn.  Asiatic  Russia,  gov.  high.  There  is  a  seminary  for  the  educatioo  of 
Oreobourg ;  188  m.  R.  of  Oufa.  Lat.  54.  50.  N.  youth,  instituted  by  count  Platoff,  in  which 
Long.  6*2.  4.  B.  The  garrison  consists  of  300  every  branch  of  useiful  knowledge  ia  taught  bf 
Cossacks  and  a  company  of  invalids;  and  the  well-qualified  and  well-paid  masters:  know- 
town  contains  two  churches  and  500  houses,  ledge,  however,  baa  made  little  progress,  and 
It  stands  on  the  river  Mi<isse,  which  falls  into  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  shopkeepers,  tradecs^ 
the   Icette,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  fishermen. 
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TE.4N,  oDe  of  the  Scilly  islands,  supposed  to  ton,   Yaitn,  and  Stockton,  and  falls  into  Ihe 

be  Sancta  Tbeooa  of  antiquity.  German  ocean,  in  a  wide  estuary  called  the  Tees 

TEA.N,  NxTHRu,  tnshp.  England,  par. Check-  naouth,  on  the  8.  of  Hartlepool, 

ley,  8.  div.  hund.  of  Totmonslow,  co.  Stafford.  TEJ^TQN,  ham.  England,  par.  Ravensthorpe, 

Pop.  with  par.     Uttoxetcr  (P.  T.  135).  hund.  Nobottle  Grove,  co.  Northampton.  Acres, 

TEARNSIDE.  or  Tarnsidk,  hanL  England,  680.    Real  prop.  £1247.     Pop.  73.    Northamp- 

par.  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  Lonsdale  ward,  co.  West-  ton  (p.  T.  66). 

moreland.    Pop.  with   par.     Kirkby  Lonsdale  TEGADOO  BAY,  bay,  B.  coast  of  the  most 

(P.  T.  253).  northern  islands  of  New  Zealand  :   discovered 

TEBELENI,  or  Tkpelsni,  tn.  W.  of  Eu-  bv  captain  Cook  in  1769.     Lat.  38. 10.  8.  Long, 

ropean   Tnrkev,  prov.  Albania;    35   m.  8.  of  l&I.  14.  w. 

Berafc:  on  the  river  Bolina,  and  surrounded  on  TEGERHY,  tn.  Africa,  kingd.  Feszan;  about 

all  sides  by  barren  mountains.    Pop.  2000.    It  120  m.  8.  from  Moorzouk.    Lat.  24. 12.  N.  Long, 

is  ill  built,  but  has  a  strong  castle,  and  was  the  14.  55.  B.      Pleasantly  situated    among   date 

birth-place  of  the  well  known  Ali  Pacha.  trees.    The  water  is  excellent.    A  range  of  low 

TEBESTA,  tn.  Africa,  kingd.  Tunis,  on  the  hills  extends  eastward:  and  snipes,  wild  ducks, 

borders  of  Algiers;  13^  miles  88W.  of  Tunis,  and  geese  frequent  the  salt-pools  which   are 

where  are  found   several   beautiful   ruins.    It  near  the  town.     The  natives  are  here  quite 

was  anciently  very  strong;  but,  in  the  year  1075,  black,  but  have  not  the  nezro  face, 

was  laid  waste  by  Muley  Maliomet.    Tebesta  TEGLIO,  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Valteline, 

b  well  supplied  with  water,  and  the  environs  Lombardo-Venetian kingd., on  riv.  Adda;  10  m. 

abound  in  almonds  and  nuts.  W.  of  Sondrio.    Pop.  1^0. 

TEC  A  LI,  tn.  Central  America,  cap.  of  a  dist.  TEHAMA,    a    large    belt    of   sand,  which 

of  the  same  name,  repub.  Mexico  ;  17  m.  SB.  of  stretches  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red 

Puebla  de  k»s  Angeles.     Pop.  200  families  of  Sea,  and  reaches  to  the  mountains  in  the  in- 

Spaniards  and  Mulattoes.  terior.   It  is  of  varying  but  considerable  breadth, 

TECAMACHALCO,  settlement,  iu   Central  and  is  probably  augmented  by  the  blowing  of 

America,  state  Mexico,  repub.   Mexico.     Pop.  the  moving  sands,  which  appear  to  have  en- 

450    families   of    Spaniards,    Mulattoes,    and  croached  in  this  place  upon  the  limit  of  the 

Mestieoes,  or  the  middle  races.  Red  Sea.    This  belt  is  almost  entirely  barren, 

TECEUT,  or  Tkcrbit,  tn.  Northern  Africa,  presenting  an  unvaried  picture  of  desolation.   It 

prov.  Sua,  emp.  Morocco;  150  m.  8W.  of  Mo-  bears  every  mark  of  having  been  anciently  a 

rocco:  situated  in  a  fertile  Roil  abounding  with  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea.     It  contains  large 

gruo,  dates,  figs,  grapes,  and  sugar-canes.  Here  strata  of  salt,  which,  in  some  places,  have  risen 

in  a  manufacture  of  Morocco  leather.  into  hills.    The  banks  of  coral  on  the  shore  are 

TECKLENBURG,  tn.   Prussia,  prov.  West-  perpetually  increasing,  so  as  to  render  the  navi- 

phalia;  17  m.  NNB.  of  Monster.    Pop.  900.     It  gation  of  the  gulf  every  day  more  and  more 

IS  the  chief  place  of  a  county,  which  came  to  dangerous. 

Prussia  in  the  17th  century,  and  is  now  included  TEHINTCHIEW  RIVER,  riv.  Hindoostan, 

in  the  government  of  Munster.  prov.  Bootan,  which   passes  Tassisudon,  and, 

TECOCUILCO,  tn.  Central  America,  cap.  of  being  swelled  by  the  united  streams  of  the  Hat- 

a  dist.  of  tlte  same  name,  repub.  of  Mexico ;  chieu  and  Patchieu,  it  descends  into  a  valley  a 

223  m.  SB.  of  Mexico.     Lat.  17.  24.  N.     Long,  few  miles  B.  of  Buxedwar,  from  whence  it  pro- 

96.  13.  w.      Pop.  340   families  of  Spaniards,  ceeds  to  Bengal,  where,   under  the  name  of 

Mulattoeff,  and  MestiEoeH.  Gudadhar,   it  joins  the  Brahmaputra,  not  far 

TECRIT,  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  prov.  Mosul,  in  from  Rangamatty. 

Irak  Arabi,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris.  TEHREE,  tn.  Hindoostan,  cap.  of  a  petty 

Lot  34. 37.  N.   Long. 42. 37.  B.    It  is  thought  to  Bondela  chief,  whose  territories  are  situated  on 

be  the  Birtba  or  Vitraof  the  ancients,  described  the  north-western  frontier  of  Bundelcund,  51  m. 

as  a  very  fine  fortress,  and  said  to  have  been  W.  from  Chatterpoor.    Lat.  24.  45.  N.    Long. 

founded  by  Alexander  the  Great    It  was  a  con-  78.  52.  b.    The  Tehree  raja  appears  to  have 

siderabZe  town  in  1393,  when  it  was  taken  by  been  an  independent  chief  ever  since  the  disso- 

Timur.    It  contains  now  only  500  or  600  houses,  lution  of  the  Mogul  empire. 

bvt  the  ruins  are  very  extensive.  TEHRWARA,  tn.  H indoostan,  prov.  Gujerat ; 

TEC ULETT,  tn.  Africa,  emp.  Morocco;  15  m.  15  m.  N.  from  Rahdunpoor.     unt.  23.  53.  N. 

B.  of  Mof^odor:  situated  near  the  coast  of  the  Long.  71.  25.  k.    In  lb09,  this  place  nominally 

Atlantic,  on  the  edge  of  a  mountain.    In  the  belonged  to  Kumaul  Khan ;  but  was,  in  fact,  a 

year  1514  this  town  was  sacked  ^y  the  Portu-  den  of  thieves,  and  in  1820  its  inhabitants  con- 

goese,  and  a  great  number  of  inhabitants  carried  tinned  to  be  the  terror  of  the  country. 

away  for  slaves:  it  has  been  since  re-peopled.  TEHUACAN,  tn.  Central  America,  state  of 

TEDDESLEY,  or  Tioobsi.ky, extra- parochial  Mexico,  repub.  Mexico.    Lat.  18,  30.  N.    Long. 

lib.  England,  B.dir.  hund.  Cottlestone,  CO.  Staf-  97.  14.  w.     Pop.  2000  Indians,  besides  many 

ford.  Acres,  2430.  Pop.  50.  Penkridge ^P.  T.  1 3 1 ).  famil  ies  of  Span iards,  M  u  lattoes,  and  Mestizoes. 

TEERAWHITTE,  CapE,  cape,  Pacific  ocean.  It  has  Tour  churches,  besides  convents, 

forming  the  southernmost  point  of  the  isle  of  TEHUANTEPEC,  Tkquantepbque,  or  T«- 

Eabeinomauwe,  in  Cook's  Strait:  discovered  by  coantbpequb,  seaport-tn.  Central  America,  stete 

captain  Cook  in  1769.     Lat.  41.  21.  8.    Long.  Oaxaca,  repub.  Mexico,  at  the  bottom  of  the 

184.  12.  W.  creek  formed  by  the  ocean,  between  the  villages 

TEES.  riv.  England,  which  rises  in  the  moun-  of  San  Francisco,  San  Dionisio,  and  Santa  Maiia 

tains  of  Westmoreland,  and,  taking  an  easterly  de  la  Mar;  196  miles  SB.  of  Mexico.    Lat.  16. 

direction,  divides  the  North  riding  of  Yorkshire  16,N.    Long.  94.  5«.  w.    This  port,  impeded 

from  the  county  of  Durham  in  its  whole  extent,  by  a  dangerous  bar,  will,  probably,  be  one  day 

It  panes   Barnard  Castle,  Staindrop,  Darling-  of    great   consequence;   when    navigatun    in 
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{general,  and  especially  the  transport  of  the  in-  ead,  bond.  Perfedd,  co.  Carmarthen,  S.  Vla^n. 

digo  of  Guatimala,  shall  become  more  frequent  Heal  prop.  £698.    Pop.  270.    Llandoverj  (P.T. 

by  the  Rio  Guasacuallo.  191).' 

TEHUANTEPEC,   large  open   gulf  in  the  TE MALANZINCO, settlement, Central  Ame- 

front  of  the  above  citv,  aod  from  which  it  takes  rica,  state   Mexico,  repub.  Mexico.    Pop.  200 

its  name.    It  is  also  tne  name  of  a  point  of  land  families  of  Indians, 

nearly  separated  from  the  shore.  TEMAMATLA,  settlement,  Central  America, 

TEIL,  tn.  SB.  of  Ffiinoe,  depart.  Ardeche,  state  Mexico,  repub.  Mexico.     Pop.  200  familiei 

prov.  Lanfpuedoc,  on  the  Rhone  ^  5  miles  N.  of  of  Indians. 

Viviers.    Pop.  1400.  TEMBLEQUE,  tn. Spain,  prov. New  Castik; 

TEILLEUL,  tn.  NW.  of  France,  depart.  La  30  m.  B8B.  of  Toledo.  Pop.  4500.  Lat.  39.41.x. 

Manche,  prov.  Normandy;  9  m.  88B.  of  Mor-  Long.  3.  30.  w.    It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a 

tain.    Pop.  2400.  rich  priory  of  the  order  of  Malta,  but  is  now 

TEIN,  or  T>tEiN,  tn.  Austria,  SIV.  of  kingd.  most  remarkable  for  a  large  saltpetre- work  be- 

Bohemia  ;  75  m.  WSW.  of  Prague.     Pup.  1900.  longing  to  the  government,  which  {;iv«s  emploj- 

TEISSE,  vil.  N.  of  France,  depart,  of  Orne,  ment  to  a  number  of  the  inhabitants, 

prov.  Normandy.    Pop.  1500 :  employed  in  iron-  TEMES,  navigable    river,  Hungary,   pror. 

works.  Bannat  of  Tamesvar,  which  rises  amoDg  the 

TEJARAHy  dist.  Hindoostan,  subdivision  of  mountains  of  Wallachia,  passes  by  the  fortresi 

the  Agra  province,  which,  from  the  notice  taken  of  Tamesvar,  and,  after  a  winding  course,  falls 

of  it  by  Abul  Fazel,  must,  in  his  time,  have  been  into  the  Danube  at  Patscbova,  below  Belgrade. 

of  considerable  importance ;  but,  latterly,  it  has  Its  course  being  through  a  level  country  it  fie- 

almost  lost  its  place  in  the  maps,  and  is  other-  quently  overflows  its  banks,  and   forms  larje 

wise  but  little  known.  marshes,  particularly  in  the  frontier  district*. 

TELARUSE,  riv.  Asia,  in  the  peninsula  of  TEMNIKOV,  town,  European  Russia,  gov. 

Malacca,  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Tambov,  on  the  small  river  Mukacha;  144  miles 

the  kingdom  of  Queda.  separating  it  from  Lower  nnb.  of  Tambov.    Pop.  3300.   In  the  sorrouiMl- 

Siam,  and  falls  into  the  Eastern  seas,  Lat.  6.  ing  dist  are  numbers  of  Tartars,  partly  Maho- 

55.  N.    Long.  99.  42.  B.  metans,  and    partly  new    converts   to  Chru- 

TELETZKOI,  lake,  Asiatic  Russia,  gov,  of  tianity. 

Kolivau,  ten  Siberia  ;  extending  about  52  miles  TEMPLE    BREWER,  extra-parochial  diit 

from  N.  to  8.,  and  10  m.  from  B.  to  W. :  supplied  England,  wapentake  Flaxwell,  parts  of  Ketiteveo, 

by  a  river  which  rises  in  Chinese  Tartary,  and  co.  Lincoln.    Acres,  3910.    Pop.  73.    Sleaford 

bordered  by  a  loftv  chain  of  mountains  con-  (P.  T.  115). 

nected  with  the  Alt^i..  TEMPLE    DYNNESLEY,    ham.   Englafld. 

TELFAIR,  CO.  N.America,  U.S.,  Georgia;  par.  Hitchin,  bund,  llitchin  and  Pirton,oo.Heit^ 

bounded  by  Appling  on  the  8.,  Doolen  on  the  ford.    Pop.  with  par.     Hitchin  (P.  T.  34> 

8W.,   Pulaski  on  the  NW.,   Little  Oakmuleee  TEMPLE  HALL,  extra- parochial  lib.  Eo^ 

River,  or  Montgomery  CO.,  on  the  NB.,  and  Tat-  land,  bund.  Sparkenhoe,  co.  Leicester.    Reil 

nail  on  the  B.    Length  50  miles,  by  25  miles  in  prop.  £434.    Pop.  28.    Market  Bosworth  (P.T. 

breadUi.     Pop.,  in  1830,  2136.     Chief  town,  106). 

Jacksonville.  TEMPLEMARTIN,  fair  town,  Ireland,  ptf. 

TELGTE,  or  Tklobt,  tn.  Prussia. prov.  West-  Gowran,  co.  Killkeuny,  prov.  Leinater.   Pop.«ith 

phatia;  5  m.  B.  of  Monster.    Pop.  15U0.  par.     Killkenny  (p.  T.  75).    Three  annual  fain. 

TELLIAGURRY,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Ba.  TEMPLEORUM,  vil.  Ireland,  |Nir.  Fiddown, 

har,  dist  Boglipoor  ;  23  m.  NW.  from  Hajama-  bar.  Iverk,  co.  Killkeuny,  prov.  Leinster.    Pop. 

hal.    Lat.25.  15.  N.     Long.  87.  37.  B.    Sulton  with  nar.    Carrick-on-Suir  (P.  T.  IIOV 

Shujah  built  here  a  fortress,  which  has  been  a  TLMPLETON,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Wor^ 

considerable  work,  the  two  extremes  being  a  cester  co.,  Massachusetts;  27  m.  NW.IromWor- 

mile  from  each  other.  cester.     Pop.  1551. 

TELLICO,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Blount  CO.,  TEMPLETOWN,    vil.  Great    Britaio,  par. 

Tennessee,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  riv. Tennessee ;  Narberth,  co.  Carmarthen,  S.  Wales.   Pop.  sith 

.'>0  miles  8W.  from  Knoxville.     Here  is  a  fort,  par.    Narberth  (P.  T.  255). 

blockhouse,  and  stores  for  supplying  the  Che-  TEMPLETOWN,  vil.  Ireland,  psr.  Carlins* 

rokee  Indians.  ford,  bar.  Lower   Dundalk,  co.  Lmth,   prw. 

TELLO,  town,  island  of  Celebes,   formerly  Leinster.   Pop.  with  par.  Carlingford  (P.T.7J> 

the    capital    of   an    independent    principality.  TEMPLEUVE,  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  llainault; 

Lat5.  5.  8.     Long.  119.  30.  B.     In  a.  d.  1677,  5  m.  8B.  of  Tournay.    Pup.  3300. 

the  state  of  Tello  was  bounded  on  the  N-  by  the  TEMPLIN,  tn.  Prussia,  piov.  Brandenburg 

Coerees,  two  islands  situated   8.  of  the  river  near  the  Lake  Delgen;  42  m.N.  of  Berlin.  Po^ 

Maroa  ;  and  to  the  8.,  it  reached  as  far  as  Fort  2100.    A  canal  passes  by  it,  and  joins  the  \^ 

Rotterdam.     The  princes  of  Goak  and  Tello  of  Lublau  to  the  river  llavel.     This  place  «a» 

were  both  called  kings  of  Maca&.^ar :  both,  how-  burned  down  on  23d  August.  1735,  and  was  re- 

ever,  have  long  been  under  the  power  of  the  built  with  auch  regularity,  that  it  is  now  one  of 

I^utch.  the  neatest  towns  of  the  province.     In  Ootaber. 

TELTAU,  or  Tbltow,  or  Kron-Tkltow,  tn.  180G,   it  was  entered  by  the  French,  and  the 

Prussia,  prnv.  Brandenburg,  on  a  lake ;    9  m.  prince  of  Hohenlohe,  who  had  retired  liitber 

KHB.  of  Berlin.    Pop.  1800.     It  is  noted  for  a  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  was  made  prisoner, 

particular  kind  of  turnips,  which  form  an  article  TEN  BURY  FOREIGN,  ham.  England,  psr- 

of  export.  Tenbury,    upper    div.  hund.  Doddingtrcf,  ». 

TELT8CH,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Moravia ;  50  m.  Worcester.     Pop.  325.    Tenbury  (P.  T.  130). 

W.  of  Brui.u.     Pop.  30OO.  TENCE,  town,  E.  of  France,  depart.  Ifpf' 

TELVCil,  ham.  Great  Britain^  par.  Llandin-  Loire,  prov.  Auvergnc,  on  liver  Lignonj  8  la.  ^ 
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of  Ynseogeaux.    Pop.  4900.  This  part  of  France  m.  NNW.  of  Erfort   Pop.  3000^  wlioee  chief  em- 
it mouDtainous  and  thioly  peopled.  ployment.  after  agriculture,  is  the  manufacture 
TENCH'S  ISLAND,  island,  Pacific  ocean,  so  of  flax.    This  was  the  native  place  of  Emesti 
tailed  by  Lieutenant  Ball,  commander  of  the  the  well-known  philologist. 
Supply,  returning  from- Norfolk  Island  to  Ebg-  TENTERGATE,  tnsh p.  England,  par.  Kna res- 
land,  in  the  year  1790.  Lat.  L  39.  9.  Long.  150.  borough,  lower  div.  wapentake  Claro,  oo.  York, 
31.  B.    The  island  cannot  be  more  than  2  miles  W.  riding.    Acres,  2650.     Pop.  (with  Scriven) 
io  circumference :  it  is  low,  but  entirely  covered  1598.    Knaresborough  (P.  T.  202). 
with  trees,  many  of  which  are  the  cocoa-nut.  T£NTUGALi»tn.  Portugal,  prov.Beira;  11  m. 
These  trees  reached  to  the  margin  of  a  very  fine  WNW.  of  Coimbra.    Pop.  J  200. 
seidy  beach,  which  surrounds  the  island.     A  TEORA,  tn.8.  of  Italy,  prov.  Principato  Ultra, 
great  number  of  canoes  were  lying  on  the  beach,  kingd.  Naples.    Pop.  330U. 
and  it  is  supposed  there  cannot  be  less  than  1000  TEOTALCO,  tn.  Central  America,  cap.  of  a 
iobabitants.    The  natives  who  were  in  the  canoes,  dist.  of  the  same  name,  state  Mexico,  repub. 
were  stout  and  healthy  looking  men ;  their  skin  Mexico;  28  leagues  8.  of  Mexico.     Pop.  100 
was  perfectly  smooth,  and  of  a  copper  colour ;  families  of  Indians  and  Spaniards.    There  'are 
their  hair  resembled  that  of  the  New  Hoi-  two  other  inconsiderable  settlements  of  the  same 
landers.  name  in  Mexico. 

TENDA,  town,  Italy,  prov.  Sospello,  kingd.  TEOTEPEC,  settleipent,  Central  America, 

Piedmont  and  Saidinia;  20  m.  s.  of  Con :  on  the  state  Valladolid,  repub.  Mexico.  Containing  250 

ode  of  a  steep  hill,  near  the  river  Roja.    Pop.  families  of  Indians  and  Mulattoes. 

1500.    Though   formerly  the  chief  place  of  a  TEOTIHUACAN,  tu.  Central  America,  cap. 

ooanty,  it  is  a  gloomy  and  miserable  place.  .It  of  a  dist.  of  the  same  name,  state  Mexico,  repub. 

has  a  castle  for  the  protection  of  the  neighbour-  Mexico;  23  m.  NB.  of  Mexico.    Lat.  19.  41.  N. 

ing  pasBi^  of  the  Alps,  called  the  Col  di  Tenda.  Long.  98.  48.  w.     It  contains  650  families  of 

Tlie  Piedmontese  were  defeated  near  this  place  Indians,  Spaniards,  and  Mulattoex. 

by  the  French  in  1794.  TEOTIHUACAN,  river,  Central  America,  re- 

TENDA,  country,  Western  Africa,  along  the  pub.  Mexico,  on  which  the  former  capital  of 

Dorthern  bank  of  the  Gambia.    A  considerable  Mexico  was  situated.     It  rises  in  the  mountains 

tmde  is  carried  on  in  ivory  and  gum.  The  capital,  MB.  of  Mexico,  and  collecting  the  waters  of 

called  Koba  Tenda,  was  formerly  a   place  of  many  smaller  streams,  falls  into  the  lake  of 

some  consequence,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.    To  Acuima,  which  flows  into  Tezcuoo,  one  of  the 

the  N.  and   b.  is  a  wooded  wilderness,  sepa-  lakes  in  the  valley  of  Mexico, 

rating  Tenda  from  the  countries  of  Bondou  and  TEQZAQUALX30,  or  Tkoooovilco,  tn.  Cen- 

Sataidoo.  tral  America,  cap.  of  a  dist.  of  the  same  name, 

TEND  RE,  MoKT,  tn.  w.  of  France,  depart,  state  Oaxaca,  repub.  Mexico;  204  m.  SB.  of 

Unrer  Charente,  prov.  Saintonge  and  Angou-  Mexico.    Lat.  17.  27.  N.    Long.  96.  12.  W.    It 

Bois ;  7  m.  NW.  of  MontUeu.    Pop.  900.  contains  300  families  of  Indiana,  Spaniards,  and 

TENGALE,  town,  island  Ceylon,  division  of  Mulattoes.    * 

Negampatoo,  situated  near  the  south-eastern  TEPEL,  or  ToBpBL,tn.  Austria,  NW.  of  kingd. 

extremity,  having  a  small  bay,  and  tolerably  Bohemia ;  66  m.  w.  of  Prague,  at  the  source  of 

good  anchoring  ground.   Lat.  6.  H.  n.   Long.  80.  a  small  river  called  Tepel,  which  joins  the  Eyra, 

4&  B.    This  place  is  so  situated  that  both  mon-  near  Carlsbad.    Pop.  1600.    The  town  has  an 

scons  are  land  winds,  and  is  remarkable  for  abbey  outside  of  its  walls,  in  which  there  is  a 

droughts ;  in  one  instance  twelve  months  elapsed  large  library.    Tepel  is  the  chief  place  of  a  dia- 

without  the  fall  of  a  single  drop  of  rain.  trict,  which  contains  extensive  iron-works,  and  a 

TEN  JO.  settlement,  S.  America,  prov.  Bogota,  number  of  salt  and  mineral  springs, 

pv.  New  Granada,  repub.  Columbia.   Contain-  TEPLICSKA,  vil.  N.  of  Hungary ;  10  m.  aw. 

log  200  houses,  and  100  Indians.  of  Keftmark.    Pop.  1200,  chiefly  Catholics. 

TEN  J  U  RISDICTIONS,  Lbaguk  op  thb,  one  TEPLITZ  (derived  from  Toepel,  a  hot  spring), 

of  the  three  districts,  or  leagues  of  Switzerland,  is  the  name  of  several  towns  and  villages  of 

into  which  the  canton  of  Grison  is  divided.     It  Austria,  all  of  which  have  warm  mineral  springs, 

occupies  theN.  part  of  the  canton,  and  contains  There  are  several  in  Hungary:  one  with  1100 

about  15,000  inhabitants.     Notwithstanding  its  inhabitants;  11  ro.  8B.  of  Kesmark:  one  40  m. 

name,  it  consists  of  only  seven  jurisdictions,  of  MNB.  of  Trentschin.    In  Styria  there  b  one  8 

which  six  and  a  half  are  inhabited  by  German  m.  s.  of  Ciliy:  in  Carniola,  one  5  m.  8W.  of 

Calvinista ;  and  the  remaining  half  belongs  to  Neustadtl ;  and  one  in  Carinthia,  near  Villach. 

Catholics  of  Italian  descent.  TEQUENDAMA,  Cataract  of,  remarkable 

TENNIS,  or  Tmss,  seaport,    Africa,    prov.  fall  of  the  Rio  Bogota,  S.  America.    This  river 

Tlemsan,  ter.  Algiers;   HO  m.  w.  of  Algiers,  rises  in  the  plain  in  which  Is  situated  the  city  of 

Lat.  36.  33.  N.  Long.  1.  10.  b.    At  the  mouth  Bogota,  and  which  is  separated  from  the  sur- 

of«a  river  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,'  rounding  country  by  steep  precipices,  or  very 

and  baa  a  small  island  at  its  mouth.    Some  deep  ravines,  down  which  the  river  Bogota  is 

geographers  suppose,  that  this  is  the  ancient  precipitated.    This  river  receives  numerous  tri- 

Jol,  or  Julia  Csesarea.    Before  the  Turkish  con-  butary  streams,  and  is  about  140  feet  in  breadth, 

quest  it  was  the  metropolis  of  one  of  the  petty  a  short  distance  above  the  fall.    Approaching 

lungdoms  into  which  the  coast  of  Barbary  was  the  crevice  through  which  it  dashes,  its  breadth 

divided ;  but  nothing  remains  at  present  beyond  is  diminished  to  35  feet,  when,  with  accumu- 

a  few  miserable  hovels.  Tennis  has  been  famous  lated  force,  it  rushes  down  a  perpendicular  rock 

for  the  quantities  of  grain  shipped  from  thence  at  two  bounds,  to  the  depth  of  600  feet,  into  a 

to  Europe ;  but  the  aucfaoring  ground  is  too  dark,  unfathomable  golf,  out  of  which  the  river 

much  exposed  to  winds  from  the  w.  and  N.  again  issues  under  the  name  of  Rio  Meta,  and 

TENNSTADT,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony;  15  continues  its  course,  by  an  immense  descent,  tili 
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it  joiM  the  ffMt  river  Magdalent.    In  the  ta^X  foros  conuitii  of  1200  regular  HoopB,  MO  mili* 

of  tbis  river  may  be  obierved  a  strange  variety  tia,  and  in  case  of  an  attack,  the  iahabitanti  aie 

of  climate.  The  plain  of  Bogota  is  oovered  with  all  obliged  to  arm  tbenuelvet  with  a  long  pike 

crops  of  wheat,  with  oaks,  elms,  and  other  pro-  (or  what  they  drive  the  bullocks  with,  heisg  t 

ductions  of  a  temperate  region.    At  the  foot  of  ^ad  about  10  feet  long),  from  the  a^  of  1&  to 

the  fall  are  seen  the  palms  of  the  equinoctial  60  years.    The  coast  round  Terceira  is  higk  sad 

low  lands.    The  basin  or  gulf  cannot  be  ap»  craggy,  eicepting  in  a  lew  places ;  and  thoae  sfr> 

proached  very  close,  as  the  rapidity  of  the  water,  cessible  are  well  defended  with  batteries :  roaid 

the  deafening  noise  of  the  fall,  and  dense  mass  the  bay  and  town  of  Angra,  in  paitieatar.  te 

of  vapour,  render  it  impossible  to  get  nearer  the  fortifications  are  strong  and  well  built   The 

edges  of  the  abyss  than  400  or  500  f«et.    The  bay  is  open  to  all  winds  from  saw.  to  B.,  sad 

loneliness  of  the  spot,  the  dreadful  noise,  and  the  safest  months  for  lying  there  are  JaaeyJsly, 

the  beauty  of  the  vegetation,  render  this  sitae-  August,  and  September,  when  the  winds  bm 

tion  one  of  the  wildest  anid  most  picturesque  N.  to  vr.  prevail ;  but  tliere  are  more  vessck  ii 

scenes  that  are  to  be  observed  in  the  Andes.  October,   November,  and  December,  thaa  my 

TEQUERY  BAY,  bay.  West  Indies,  on  the  other  months,  for  fruit. 
SB.  part  of  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  he-        TERESA*  tn.  R.  of  Spain,  pra^*  Valencia;  U 

tween  Cape  Cruix,  and  Cape  Maisi.     It  affoids  m.  WbN.  of  Segorbe.    Fop.  2200. 
good  anchorage  and  shelter  for  ships,  but  is  not        TER6LOU,  one  of  the  higheat  moaataiDs  of 

much  frequented.  Germany,  among  the  Julian  Alps,  in  the  XV. of 

TER,  river,  NB.  of  Spain,  prov.  Catalonia,  Carniola.     It  is  10,855  feet  above  the  sea,  sad 

which  rises  among  the  Pyrenees,  and  flows  south-*  is  covered  with  continual  snow  on  the  N.  side, 

ward  to  Viqoe,  where  it  takes  an  eastern  direo«  where  there  are  immenae  gladeca. 
tion,  till  it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  below        TERHEYDEN,   to.   HoUand,    prov.  North 

Cabo  de  Creos.  Brabant ;  .1  ro.  N.  of  Breda.    Pbp.  1900. 

TEHAMA  A  LTA,  settlement,  Sooth  America,        TERMIGNON,  town,  Itnly,  dist  HanrieMK^ 

Prov.  Tunja,  gov.  New  Granada,  repub.  Columbia,  duchy  Savoy,  kingd.  Sardinia,   near  the  river 

op.  600  houses.  There  is  another  settlement  of  the  Arcq;   12  m.  HNR.  of  St.  Anidre.     Pup.  110<k 

same  name  in  the  same  kingdom  and  province.  Here  is  an  iron  forge,  and  a  mannfaotse  of 

TERANE,  tn.  Egypt,  in  the  district  to  the  w.  anchors. 
oftheNile;  18  m.  mv.  of  Cairo:  containing  the        TERMINATION  ISLAND,  island,  S.Fsaic 

lakes  of  Natron.    It  carries  on  a  considerable  ocean,  so  named  by  Captain  VancoaTer,ai  bciig 

commerce  in  that  article.    Prior  to  the  late  war,  the  termination  of  his  researohes  on  the  sw. 

from  3500  to  4000  tons  were  exported  to  Eu-  coast  of  New  Holland,  near  wbkfa  it  lies.   IM. 

rope,  chieflv  to  Marseilles.  34.  32.  8.  Long.  122.  &  B. 

TERCEIRA,  island,  coast  of  Africa,  one  of       TERMINOS,  lake,  Central   America,  itHe 
the  Aeores.    See  vol.  iv.    It  has  derived,  of  late.  Tabasco,  repub.  Mexico,  in  the  bay  of  Can- 
a  considerable  interest  from  having  been  occu-  peachy.    Lat  18. 12.  N.    Long.  93.  46.  w.    It> 
pied  by  the  patriots  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  mouth  is  a  secure  port,  and  hai  aaved  many  vet- 
Maria,  the  young  queen  of  Portugal,  in  opposi-  sels  from  being  wrecked, 
tion  to  the  usurpation  of  Miguel.    By  its  good        TERMOLl,  tn.  Italy,  prov.Caf>itanata,ldifd. 
harbour  it  obtains  the  exportation  of  the  wine  Naples;  40  m.  8B.  of  brtona  k  Mare.    Lat. 41 
of  Pico,  which  is  hence  known  by  the  name  of  2.  N.  Long.  15.  5.  B.    Though  small,  it  is  tk 
Fayal.     The  amount,  in  good  years,  has  been  see  of  a  bishops  and  is  situated  on  the  Adriili& 
sUted  at  8000  or  10,000  pipes;  but  England,  in        TERNETH,  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  S.  Brabsst, 
1830,  took  only  2780  gallons.     It  is  a  beautiful  near  Brussels.    Pop.  1500.    It  has  large  brew- 
island  ;  and,  like  all  the  other  Asores,  of  volcanic  eries  and  distilleries, 
formation.     The  climate  is  delightful,  the  air        TERNEUSE,  to.  Holland,  proT.  Zealand;  li 

?:enerally  clear  and  serene,  and  the  soil  so  pro-  m.  SB.  of  Flushing.    Pop.  1100. 
ific,  that  almost  everv  European  and  tropical        TERRABY,  or  Tarrabt,  tnshp.  England,  pir. 

plant  'grows  on  it.     The  face  of  the  island  is  Stanwix,  Eskdale  ward,  co.  Cumberland.    Plop, 

diversified  with  volcanic  hills ;  and  gardens,  pas-  138.    Carlisle  (P.  T.  301). 
tures,  vineyards,  and  orangeries  serve  to  enrich        TERRA  DEL  FU EGO,  territory,  9. AmflkL 

the  landscape.    Fine  roads  are  cut  to  every  part  See  vol.  iv.    Narrow  straits  divide  this  coostiy 

of  the  island,  by  which  means  travelling  is  much  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  moat  eastera,  asd 

easier  in  it  than  in  any  other ;  and  the  island  much  the  largest,  is  called  King  Cbaries's  Laad, 

appears  better  adapted  for  invalids  than  Madeira  the  middle  and  amalleat,  Clarence  Island,  the 

or  any  of  the  western  islands,  as  they  are  thus  most  westerly.  Desolation  Land.   Between  Terra 

able  to  take  exercise  and  recreation.    TheUe  are  del  Fuego>nd  the  continent  extends  the  losf 

6  convents  for  nuns,  and  one  for  married  women  narrow  winding  strait,  celebrated    under  tke 

when  tlieir  husbands  are  from  home;  there  are  name  of  Magellan,  who  by  it  first  peoctrated 

30  large  churches,  with  smaller  ones  to  a  great  into  the  PaciAc  ooaan.    See  MAoaLLJur,  Stbaiti 

extent.   The  houses  in  the  towns  are  well-built,  of.    The  different  portions  of  Terra  dd  Foegjo 

the  streets  broad  and  paved  ;  but  a  stranger  is  are  separated  by  two  channels,  one  of  which  i* 

annoyed  in  passing,  from  the  number  of  pigs  opposite  to  Cape  Froward,  and  the  other  frosto 

that  feed  there,  and  the  noise  of  the  musical  Port  Gallant.  The  easternmost,  Magdalen  Sovsd, 

carts.    The  island  of  Terceira  contains  one  city,  trends  iu  a  due  sooth  direction  for  19  miles,  ie> 

called  Angra;  three  towns,  namely.  Pray  a,  St.  parates  the  clay  and  slate  from  the  more  tryf 

Sebastio, and  New  Town;  also  22  parishes.  The  talline  rocks  which  seem  to  predominate  ii 

yearly  produce  of  Indian  corn,   wheat,  and  a  Clarence  Island,  and  are  chiefly  of  greeoMe; 

trifling  quantity  of  barley,  is  on  an  average  though,  at  the  eastern  end.  there  is  much  miA 

about  720,000  boahels.  with  4000  pipea  of  wine,  slate.    At  the  bottom  of  Magdalen  Sound  tbe 

and  50  tons  of  OrchiUa  weed.     The  military  channel  turns  sharply  to  the  westward;. tfd 
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tfter  «  eovne  of  about  40  miles,  oroets  the  sheU-fish  which  they  pick  up  on  the  Bhore.  The 

Barbera  ChanDe),  which  oommonicates  with  the  Spaniaids  made  an  early  attempt  to  form  a  set- 

Mrait  opposite  to  Port  Gallant,  and  both  fall  tiement  at  Port  Famiu^  in  the  middle  of  the 

islD  the  f«a  together.    Magdalen  Sound,  and  strait,  but  could  not  maintain  it. 

ill  oontinuatioii,  Cockbnm  Channel,  are  almost  TERRA.SON,  tn.  a.  of  France,  depart.  I>or- 

free  from  islands  and  rocks ;  but  the  Barbara  dogoe,  prov.  Guvenne  and  Gasoony ;  20  m.  N.  of 

Channel ,  which  separates  the  granite  from  the  Sarlat.    Pop.  2400.    Situated  on  a  hill,  watered 

greenstone  and  mica  slate  districts,  is  throughout  by  the  small  river  Vesere. 

thickly  strewed  with  islands,  which  reduce  the  TERRA U BE,  town,  8W.  of  France,  depart. 

channel  in  some  places  to  a  mile,  and  in  one  Gers,  prov.  Gnyenne  and  Gascony ;  4  m.  svv.  of 

place  to  not  more  than  50   yards    in   width.  Lectoure.    Pop.  1200. 

Here,  of  coune,  the  tide  sete  with  great  strength.  TERRIAN I,  ter.  Hindoostan.   This  term,  im- 

Sevenl  vessels,  however,  have  passed  through  it  plying  a  country  of  boats,  is  by  the  Nepaulese 

aoder  sail.  appl^  to  that  portion  of  their  kingdom  situated 

The  land  to  the  westward  of  tlie  Barbara  on  the  great  plain  of  Hindoostan.    The  British 

Channel,  called  Desolation  Land,  is  high  and  section  of  the  Terriani  is  principally  compre- 

toggtd  I  and  although  in  the  valleys,  ravines,  headed  in  the  Sarun  district,  and  is  a  flat  unin- 

aod  sheltered  nooks,  there  is  no  want  of  vegeta-  tereating  tract.    Rice  is  the  chief  produce,  and 

tioB,  yet,  in  oomparison  with  the  eastern  part  of  herds  of  cattle  are  scattered  ^ver  the  country, 

the  strait,  it  has  a  very  dismal  and  uninviting  which  in  the  dry  season  abounds  with  game,  but 

appearance.     Clarence  Island,    the  extent  of  during  the  rains  these  are  obliged  to  seek  shelter 

which  is  5^  miles  long  and  23  broad,  although  on  the  higher  grounds.    The  Nepaulese  Ter- 

eqoallj  rocky,  is  much  more  verdant  in  appear-  riani  is  a  belt  of  much  greater  extent,  and  in 

ance.    The  uniform  direction  of  the  headlands  general  about  20  miles  m  breadth ;  there  is  a 

of  the  north  shore  of  this  island  is  remarkable,  very  large  proportion  of  rich  land,  where  the 

Captain  King,  who  surveyed  this  land  under  the  soil  is  much  better  than  in  the  contiguous  parts 

ooeraiand  of  the  British  government,  says  that  of  the  British  territory,  but  being  less  cultivated, 

npon  taking  a  set  of  angles  with  the  theodolite  abounds  more  with  wild  beasts,  such  as  elepliants 

placed  upon  the  extremity  of  the  west  end  of  and  rhinoceroses.    Tigers  are  nut  so  numerous 

Bell  Bay,  opposite  to  Cape  Holland,  the  most  as  might  have  been  expected ;  black  bears  of  a 

praouDent  points  to  the  8W.,  as  far  as  could  be  large  sise  are  troublesome;  wild  hogs,  hog^eer, 

■sen.  were  all  visible  in  the  field  of  the  telescope  hares,  foxes,  and  jackals,  are  to  be  found  in 

at  the  same  bearing.    The  same  thing  occurred  abundance.    In  some  parts  of  the  Ter  riani  N.  of 

OB  the  opposite  shore  of  the  strait,  where  the  Rohilcond,  the  climate  is  so  unhealthy,  that  not 

projeciion«  of  Cape  Gallant,  Cape  Holland,  and  only  the  monkeys,  but  everything  that  has  the 

Cape  Froward,  are  in  the  same  line  of  bearing;  breath  of  life,  instinctively  deserts  them  from 

so  that  a  parallel  ruler  placed  on  the  map  upon  the  beginning  of  April  until  October.    At  the 

Uie  projecting  points  of  the  B.  shore,  extended  conclusion  of  hostilities  in  1815  the  Bengal  go- 

•ooss,  will  alao  touch  the  hettdlands  of  the  op-  vemment  at  first  determined  to  insist  on  the  en- 

pocite  coast.  tire  cession  of  the  Nepaulese  Terriani,  but  the 

The  eastern  iftland,  which  had  been  previously  climate  was  so  destructive  as  to  render  the  con- 
called,  and  of  course  retains  on  our  charts  the  tinuauce  of  troops  or  civil  officers  for  one  half 
Bane  of.  King  Charleses  South  LAnd,  extends  of  the  year  utterly  impracticable  $  the  whole  of 
from  the  entrance  of  the  strait  to  the  outlet  of  the  eastern  Ternani  from  Gorockpoor  to  the 
the  Barbara  and  Cockburn  Channels,  at  Cape  Cosa  was  therefore  restored  to  the  Nepaulese. 
Schomberg.  The  northern  part  part^Les  of  the  TERRIBLE,  Mount,  chain  of  mountains  in 
geological  character  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  what  was  once  the  bishopric  of  Bale  (now  in  the 
strait  The  centre  is  a  continuation  of  the  slate  Swiss  canton  of  Bern),  which  brings  the  Jura 
ftvmation,  which  is  evident  at  a  glance,  from  mountains  into  connexion  with  the  vosges.  It 
the  uniformity  of  the  direction  of  tne  shores  of  gave  name  for  some  years  to  a  department  of 
Admiralty  Sound,  the  Gabriel  Channel,  and  all  France,  consisting  of  the  bishopnc  of  Bale, 
the  bays  and  mountain  ranges  of  Dawson's  small  portions  of,Switzerland,  and  the  county 
Island.  The  s.  shore,  or  seaward  coast  line,  is  of  Mootbeliard.  As  the  population,  however, 
pHncipally  of  greenstone.  The  coast  is  broken  did  not  exceed  70,000,  it  was  thought  expedient 
lato  numerous  islands.  Two  of  them,  Hoste  and  to  unite  it  with  the  department  of  the  Upper 
I^araiin,  are  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  Rhine;  but  in  1815  the  greater  part  of  this 
long  narrow  cnannel,  stretching  almost  in  a  department  was  re- united  with  Switzerland. 
<iinet  line,  and  named  from  Captain  King's  T£RTZENA,orTRBzi4A,tQ;Greece,w.of  the 
■hip,  the  Beagle.  Staaten  Land,  another  large  Morea ;  12  m.  N.  of  Dimiczana.  It  is  inhabited 
■■land,  Ites  off  the  eastern  coast,  from  which  it  is  by  Greeks ;  and  the  environs  are  very  produc- 
Mparated  by  the  straits  of  Le  Maire.    One  of  tive  in  wine  and  olives. 

the  islands  belonging  to  the  group,  called  L'Her-  TERVUREN,  to.  Belgium. prov.  S.  Brabant; 

nite,  ia  remarkable  as  containing  Cape  Horn,  6  m.  B,  of  Brussels.     Pop.  150U. 

tbe  roost  southerly  point  of  America,  and  facing  TES  H  OO  LOOMBOD,  tn.  Tibet ;  180  m.  N. 

directly  the  wastes  of  the  ocean  which  surround  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Rungpoor  district,  in 

ths  Antarctic  pole.    It  was  once  deemed  famous  Bengal.     It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Teshoo 

for  tempests;  but  it  b  now  found  that  in  a  pro-  Lama,  who  is  protected  and  worshipped  by  the 

per  season  Cape  Horn  may  be  passed  with  little  Chinese  emperors  of  the  present  dynasty.  Lat.  29. 

clanger,  and  it  is  commonly  preferred  to  the  7.  N.   Long.  80.  2.  R.    See  Tibet. 

viodiog and  difficult  channel  of  Magellan.    The  TESSOWA,  tn.  Central  Africa,kingd.  Feszan ; 

^atcberais,  who  inhabit  Terra  del  Fuego,  are  100  m.  B8B.  of  Mourzouk. 

•  few  miaerable  savages,  in  the  lowest  state  TESSY,  tn.  NW.  of  France,  depart.  La  Manche, 

of  aietchedoess,  and  subsisting  solely  by  the  prov.  Normandy;  12  m.  8.  of  St.  Lo.  Pop.  1700. 
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TESTIGOS,  Los,  cluster  of  islands,  about  10  those  in  the  other  towns.    The  port  of  Tctsia 

leagues  from  the  continent  of  Sooth  America,  is  situated  about  two  miles  dtstaot  from  thexi, 

and  tlie  same  distance  from  the  island  of  Granada,  and  is  named  Marteen.    At  this  place,  howerer, 

Lat.  1 1.  25.  N.  Lonp^.  62.  5.  \V.  there  is  only  a  single  house,  which  is  used  for 

TETC II WORTH,  ham.  England,  par.  Lud-  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  customs.    As  the 

ffershall,    hund.   Ashendon,    co.    Buckingham,  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  it  is  situated  is  now 

Pop.  with  par.    Aylesbury  (P.  T.  38).  nearly  choked  up  with  sand,  it  admito  only  oi 

TETHURO^,    island,  South  Pacific  ocean,  small  craft;  and  even  these  can  proceed  no  foi- 

formerly  subject  to  Otaheite;  24  m.  N\V.  of  Point  ther  than  Marteen,  where  there  are  wuaUy  i 

Venus.    Lat  17.  4.  g.   Long.  149.  30.  w.    Com-  few  of  the  emperor's  row-galleys  laid  up  to 

posed  of  6  or  7  low  islets  near  each  other,  not  winter.    The  entrance  of  the  river  b  defended 

many  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  abounding  by  a  high,  square  tower,  on  which  are  mouoted 

in  cocoa-nut- trees,  but  not  in  bread-fruit,  which  12  pieces  of  cannon. 

the  inhabitants  were  not  allowed  to  cultivate.  TETWORTH,  joint  par.  England,  with  Era- 

They  are  3000  in  number,  chiefly  employed  in  ton,  hund.  of  Toseland,  co.  Huntingdon.   Fbp. 

fishing,  which  they  bring  to  Otaheite,  and  ei-  183.     Biggleswade  (F.  T.  45). 

change  for  bread-fruit.  TETYAN  HEAD,cape  on  the  W.  cosstof  the 

TETJUSCIII,  town,  European  Russia,  gov.  island  of  Mindanao,  Eastern  seas.    Near  it  is  i 

Kasan,  on  the  Wolga.    Pop.  1000.  harbour,  the  entrance  without  danger,  eiceptfocb 

TETNANG,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Wirtemberg ;  as  may  be  seen.  Lat.  7. 20.  N.  Long.  124. 36.  b. 

19  oi.  B.  of  Constance.     Pop.  2.'00.     Having  TEUFFEN,vil.  Switzerland, canton  Appeoad. 

been  formerly  one  of  the  four  towns  of  Suabia  in  what  is  called  the  Outer  Rood ;  2  m.  SSB.  of 

entitled  to  coin  money,  was  notorious  for  the  St.  Gall.    Pop.  3300,  who  are  chiefly  emptojed 

quantity  of  debased   pieces   issued  under    its  in  spinning  and  weaving  cotton, 

stamp.  TEVIOT,  or  Tivior,  river,  Scotland,  «b-  Roi- 

TETSCHEN,  Daczin,  or  Wartua,  tn.  Austria,  burgh,  which  rises  in  the  Mosspaul,  on  the  oo»- 

kingd.  Bohemia,  on  the  Elbe ;  18  m.  N.  of  Leut-  fines  of  Dumfrieshire,  takes  a  course  nearly  XR^ 

merits.     Pop.  1600.  being  joined  by  Allan  water  at  Raeskson.  bf 

TETTE,  tn.  Eastern  Africa,  prov.  Senna,  on  Borth wick  water  at  Martin-house,  by  the Sliktnd 

the  Zambesi ;  120  m.  beyond  Senna.  See  Sbni>ia,  at  Hawick,  the  Rule  at  Cavers,  the  Ale  bdos 

p.  396.  Ancrum,  the  Jed,  2  m.  below  Jedburgh,  theO^ 

TETTON,  or  Tkcton,  tnshp.  England,  par.  nam  near  Crailing,  the  Kale  at  Eckford,  td 

Warmingham,  hund.  Northwich,  co.  palat.  of  other  tributary  streams,  and  unites  with  tlie 

Chester.   Acres,  1060.    Real  prop.  £1107.    Pop.  Tweed  at  Kelso.    From  this  river  the  cosstj 

181.    Sandbach  (p.  T.  162).  of  Roiburgh  has  its  ancient  name  of  Tiviotniik. 

TETUAN,  city,  empire  Morocco.    See  vol,  iv.  TEWKSBURY.  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Mi*- 

It  is  very  pleasantly  situated  near  the  opening  dlesex  co.,  Massachusetts ;  7  m.  sw.  of  Aodom. 

of  the  straits  into  the  Mediterranean ;  about  16  Pop.  1527. 

leagues  R.of  Tangier ;  being  built  upon  a  rising  TEX  A,  island,  Scotland,  one  of  the  Hebiideir 

ground  between  two  ranges  of  high  mountains,  par.  Kildalton,dist.lslay,sh.  Argyll.  Pop^withfiar. 

one  of  them  forming  a  part  of    the    Lesser  TEXAS,  prov.  Central  America^  formerly  be- 

Atlas.    The  town  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  longing  to  Mexico,  but  which  has  recently  thion 

its  walls  are  flanked   in  different  parts  with  off  its  connexion  with  that  republic  SeeMxxiok 

square  forts,  on  which  a  few  small  pieces  of  The  strugigle  of  Texas  to  dissolve  its  cosoexioB 

ordnance  are  mounted.     Besides  these   there  with  Mexico  has.  been  attended  by  circum^asos 

is  a  square  castle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  considerably  abate  our  sympathy  with  iti 

on  which  24  pieces  of  cannon  are  mounted :  efforts  for  this  purpose.    After  the  expulsiOD  of 

this,  though  in  itself  but  a  weak  and  ill-con-  the  Spanish  power  from  Mexico  the  fir^t  fes 

structed   piece  of  fortification,  commands  the  years  of  Mexican  independence  present  so  ss- 

town  in  every  direction.    The  streets  are  narrow  broken  history  of  treachery,  crime^  and  caro^i 

and  filthy ;  and  many  of  them  are  nearly  arched  and  connecting  the  melancholy  detail  with  tbe 

over  by  the  houses.    Though  the  houses  have  a  character  of  the  Spaniards,  who  debased  the 

mean  appearance  from  the  streets,  yet  their  population  by  their  vices  and  unsettled  hshita, 

apartments,  in   general,  are   roomy,   tolerably  we  can  hardly  help  coming  to  the  ooodwieif 

convenient,  and  well  furnished.    Tetuan  in  com-  that  the  Mexican   people  have  amply  deoMB- 

mercial  importance  ranks  next  to  Fes.    The  El  strated  their  incapacity  for  self-govemnieDt  ii 

Caisseria,  or  fair  for  the  disposal  of  goods,  is  the  spirit  of  peace  and  rational  liberty.    Ip  the 

filled  with  shops,  containing  a  great  variety  of  mean  while,duringthecommotions  which  agitate' 

valuable  articles,  both  of  European  and  of  African  Mexico,  the  district  of  Texas  was  silently  pcopM 

manufacture.   From  Fez,  the  tradesmen  are  sup-  from  the  United  States  and  other  oooiitries> 

plied  not  only  with  the  manufactures  of  that  Many  of  the  settlers  were  sheer'ad venturers ao4 

city,  but  also  with  articles  brought  thither  from  laud-jobbers  from  the  States,  regardless  of  evay* 

Tunis,  Algiers,  Alexandria,  and  Tombuctoo,  by  thing  but  the  prospect  of  acquiring  property  ii^ 

means  of  the  annual  caravans ;  from  Spain  and  country  possessing  such   bounteous  resouios. 

Gibraltar  they  import  European  merchandize;  In  1824,  when  the  Mexican  republic  was  divide' 

and,  in  addition  to  these,  they  have  manymanu-  into  states,  by  the  convention  that  formed  the 

factures  of  their  own.    As  the  Moorish  inha-  constitution,  the  district  of  Texas^  not  heiog  c«f* 

bitants  are  principally  merchants  on   a  large  ficiently  populous  to  form  a  state^  was  attached 

scale,  they  are  opulent,  and  more  polished  and  provisionally  to  Coahuila.    It  was  speedily  de- 

accessible  to  strangers  than  those  of  most  other  creed,  however,  by  the  same  convention,  th^ 

towns  in  this  empire.    The  mosques  of  Tetuan,  whenever  Texas  was  suffioiently  populous  to  be- 

which  are  very  large  and  numerous,  appear  to  come  a  state,  it  should   be  admitted  by  the 

have  by  far  a  greater  claim  to  magnificence  than  general  congress.    Texas  soon  increased  in  yo" 
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pulatiun  from  the  United  States^  and,  in  1833,  costom-hoase  officers,  shut  up  the  cogtom-hooMf^ 
liodmg  its  people  exceeded  the  requisite  number  and  set  the  laws  of  Mexico  at  defiance.    The 
to  compose  a  separate  state,  it  met  in  solemn  chief  of  the  central  government  was  Santa  Anna, 
convention,  and  sent  a  delegate  to  the  general  who,  having  quelled  all  the  resisting  non-com- 
ooDgress,  with  a  respectful  petition,  praving  to  plying  states  except  Texas,  now  took  measureti 
be  admitted  into  the  Union.   Instead  of  granting  to  bring  it  under  his  supreme  authority.    The 
this  request,  the  executive  at  the  capital  city  of  local  legislature  was  dissolved  by  force  of  arms, 
Mexico  seized   and   imprisoned  the    delegate,  which  was  the  signal  for  civil  war.    On  the  7th 
Geoeral  Austin.   Shortly  after  this  circumstance,  of  November  the  Texians  issued  a  declaration, 
which  enragifd  the  Texian   settlers,  they  had  in  which  they  Assumed  the  character  of  an  iu- 
further  cause  for  discontent  in  a  project  carried  dependent  people,  and  fairly  defied  the  Mexicans 
uto  execution  by  the  president.    The  constito-  to  put  them  down.    They,  at  the  same  time, 
tbnal  general  congress,  which  was  decidedly  re-  established  a  provisional  government,  and  endea- 
publican  and   federal,  was  dissolved  in  May,  voured,  by  loans,  and  assistance  of  men  and 
1834,  by  a  military  order  of  the  president,  before  arms  from  the  United  States,  to  maintain  what 
the  constitutional  term  expired ;  a  new  revolu-  they  called  their  rights.     Battles,  sieges,  skir- 
tioDsry  congress  was  convened  in  January,  1835,  mishes,  and  all  the  ordinary  horrors  of  warfare 
tod  very  speedily  established  quite  a  new  con-  followed,  and  at  length  Texas  assumed  the  form 
ititution,  of  a  central  or  consolidated  form,  by  of  independence,  and  established  a  provincial 
which  the  separate  state  governments  were  in  a  government.      But  the  whole  proceeding  has 
moment  annihilated.    The  Anglo-Americans  of  been  characterized  (we  fear  with  too  much  jus- 
Texas  attempted,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  tice)  as  the  result  of  a  plan  to  uphold  the  slave- 
to  separate  tnemKelves  from  a  people  from  whom  holding  system.    The  newly  formed  government 
it  seemed  impossible  to  expect  justice  or  the  of  Texas,  while  the  continent  resounded  with 
dbplay  of  common  sense.  their  praises  of  liberty,  for  which  they  professed 
Id  looking  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Mexi-  to  contend,  established,  by  one  of  their  first 
cans,  we  are  glad  to  find  one  zood  point  which  legislative  acts,  the  continuance  of  slavery  where 
commands  our  approbation.    This  is  a  law  for  it  had  been  abolished  by  the  Mexican  goveru- 
the  total  abolition  of  slavery,  which  was  passed  ment ;  and,  in  compliment  or  conciliation  to  our 
bf  the  republic  shortly  after  the  dissolution  American  brethren,  enactc^d,  as  a  part  of  their 
with  Spain.    The  Texians,  so  far  from  complain-  constitutional  law,  that  slaves  should   be  ad- 
iag  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  at  that  time  mitted  into  that  country  only  from  the  United 
teemed  heartily  pleased  with   it;   but  as  the  States.    In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added,  that 
csufes  of  quarrel  with  the  Mexicans  accumu-  strenuous  efforts  are  making  at  the  session  of 
lated,  it  began  to  form  a  reason  for  the  esta-  Congress  to  carry  the  annexation  of  Texas  to. 
blishment  of  an  independent  government,  and,  the  republic  of  the  United  States, 
finally,  became  the  grand  though  secret  argu-  The  extreme  length  of  Texas  is  from  1000  to 
meat  for   a  thorough  separation.     How    the  1200  miles,  and  its  average  hreadtli  350  miles ; 
Texians  should  have  desired  the  perpetuation  it  is,  therefore,  a  country  about  a  third  or  per- 
of  slavery  is  very  obvious,  when  it  is  remembered  haps  one-half  larger  than  the  island  of  Great 
that  the  country  is  chiefly  suitable  for  the  cul-  Britain.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Brazos, 
tore  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  articles  which  Colerado,  Trinidad,  Guadulupe,  Sabine,  San 
have  usually  been  produced  by  slave  labour.  Antonio,  Rio  de  las  Nueces,  and  Naches.    In 
Besides,  a  considerable  number  of  the  settlers  an  inland  direction,  its  commerce  may  be  ex- 
were  from  the    slave-holding  districts    in  the  tended  many  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  United 
States,  and  the  producers  of  slaves  in   these  States  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Mexican  states 
quarters  were  anxious  to  establish  a  market  for  on  the  other.    The  intercourse  along  the  shores 
ttieir  exuberant  negro  stock.     It  is  undeniable  of  the  gulf  is  easy  and  safe.     A  day  or  two's  sail 
that  these  were  among  the  causes  of  the  ani-  will  take  the  traveller  to  the  mouth  of  the 
mosity  which  sprang  up  betwixt  the  Mexicans  Mississippi,  and  thence  he  may  penetrate  by 
feod  the  Anglo-American  settlers  of  Texas ;  and  water  as  far  as  Canada.    At  an  additional  day 
to  these  it  may  be  added,  that  the  government  or  two*8  sail  from  the  gulf,  there  are  Vera  Cruz, 
of  the  United  States  had  expressed  a  desire  to  Havanna,    and    other   West    Indian    markets, 
purchase  the  territory,  with  a  view  to  an  exten-  Nature  would  thus  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
lion  of  the  limits  of  the  Union.    Thus,  though  digal  in  her  favours  to  this  finely  situated  terri- 
the  Mexicans  were  in  the  wrong,  the  Texians  tory,  which  may  one  day  be  the  centre  of  a 
were  not  in  the  right.    The  attempt  made  to  prodigious  internal  and  external  commerce.    Its 
bold  slaves  in  Texas  was  a  clear  contravention  lower  regions    are  a  series  of   ezteDtfive  flat 
of  law,  and  was  in  no  manner  palliated  by  the  plains,  or  prairies,  spread  out  as  far  as  the  eye 
attempt  to  give  to  slaver}'  the  aspect  of  ordinary  can  reach  ;  and  here  and  there  interspersed  with 
lervitude.   Whatever  might  have  been  the  secret  what  is  called  a  rolling  ooantry.    I'he  greater 
or  minor  causes  of  quarrel  betwixt  the  Mexicans  proportion  of  the  land  forms  an  immense  inclined 
and  Texians,  the  substantial  grievance  of  the  plane,  the  apex  of  which  is  the  high  land  south 
lettlers,  that  which  precipitated  them  into  an  of  the  Red  River.     From  this  summit,  which  is 
open  contest,  was  the  unconstitutional  act  of  the  by  no  means  high,  the  inclination  is  towards  the 
Mexicans  in  1835,  abolishing  the  federal  system  south-east,  and  surprisingly  uniform.    The  sui- 
uf  state  legislatures.  face  is  bointifully  undulating  to  within  about 
The  regularly  constituted  legislation  of  Coa-  60  or  70  miles  of  the  coast,  when  it  becomes 
baila  and  Texas  protected  against  the  decree,  level.    The  whole  tract  is,  without  exception, 
imt  resistance  was  of  no  avail.    The  people  of  free  from   marsh  or  lakes,  even  down  to  the 
Feias^  taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled  state  inlets  which  skirt  the  coast.    These  regk>ns  pre- 
if  affairs,  and  perha|)S  wishing  to  bring  things  sent  no  obstacle  to  the  traveller  in  any  direction* 
lo'  a  cris'is,  refused  to  pay  taxeii,  expelled  the  except  where  they  ar^  oroaaed  by  streams ;  their 
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•oil  also  is  generally  rich,  and  often  of  almost  gators,  nor  the  «ild  quadrupeds,  are  lo  troiMe- 

incalculable    fertility.     Its   forests    are  to   be  some  as  the  swarms  of  small  insects  whicb 

cleared  away  ;  and  yet,  in  many  places,  there  is  infest  the  country,  particularly  the  lower  psiti 

not  sufficient  wood  for  the  limited  necessities  It  would   be  most  improper  to  overlook  thk 

created  by  the  climate.    The  rolling  lands  of  terri6c  pest,  in  speakinjp  of  the  suitablenenof 

Texas  are  described  as  not  less  beautiful  than  Texas   (or  the  location  of  European  settlen. 

the  level  prairies,  with  their  flowers  and  'islands.  There  are  a  few  kinds  of  snakes  in  the  coofitrf. 

or  groups  of  trees.    These  rolling  prairies  are  but  the  trouble  which  these  give  b  nothisgte 

generally  divided  by  a  broad   declivioos  vale,  that  from  the  insect  tribes, 

through  which  meanders,  in  sweeping  curves,  TEZCUCO,  city,  Central  Ar&erics,  stsle  o( 

one  of  those  brooks,  creeks,  or  branches,  which  Mexico,  repub.  Mexico;  20  ni.  NB.  from  Meneo. 

enter  the  Trinidad,  or  Brazos,  or  Colorado ;  on  Lat.  19.  30.  N.    Long.  21.  51.  W.    Po|>.6M. 

which,  as  they  approach  these  rivers,  there  is  Formerly  remarkable  for  its  extensive  oottos- 

more  or  less  of  timber,  relieving  the  eye,  in  factories,  which,  from  the  rivalry  of  Queretm 

unison  with  those  fine  airy  gloves  of  every  shape,  have  greatly  declined, 

with  which  the  prairie  mounds  are  studded.  TEZZOUTE,  assemblage  of  ruins,  Northoi 

Extensive  valleys  of   alluvial  soil    are    found  Africa,  prov.  Constantina,  ter.  Algiers;  70  8. 

among  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  upper  coun-  saw.  of  Constantina.     Lat.  35.  24.  x.    Loo|;-  5. 

fry,  particularly  upon  the  water-cou»es ;  and  58.  E.     Besides  the  splendid  remains  of  ibedtf 

the  scenery  in  these  hilly  districts  is  at  once  gates,  seven  of  which  are  still  standing,  time 

wild,  sublime,  and   beautiful.    Thev  are  also  are  the  seats  and  upper  part  of  an  amphitbestre; 

considered  to  be  the  most  healthful,  and  free  the  frontispiece  of  a  beautiful  Ionic  tetnpii^ 

from  the  numerous  insects  which  plague  the  dedicated  to  Escolapius ;  a  large  obloog  diu> 

lower  regions  in  the  hottest  part  of  tne  year.  ber,  with  a  great  gate  on  each  side  of  it,  ii> 

The  woods  of  Texas  are  very  scattered,  and  tended,  perhaps,  for  a  triumphal  arch.   Time 

•re  remarkable  for  growing  in  patches,  or  stripes  are  several  other  structures    equally  elej[aii, 

of  individual  kinds.    The  live-oak  is  one  of  the  sufficiently  proving  the  ancient  importaua  ui 

largest  and  most  valuable  trees.    It  grows  to  an  magni6oenoe  of  the  city.-    Lambese  beb^  nKt> 

enormous  site,  some  trees  measuring  16  feet  in  tioned  in  the  Itinerary  as  the  most  constdenbk 

circumference,  and  keeping  this  size  more  than  city  in  this  quarter,  and  the  name  bein^  foostf 

30  feet  fVom  the  ground,  before  they  spread  out  on  one  of  the  inscriptions,  leaves  no  doubt  of 

their  enormous   branches.     Larger  trees  than  its  being  the  original  of  these  noble  ruins, 

this,  however,  are  not  uncommon ;  some  of  them  THA  LE,  vil.   Prussia,  princip.  Halbentadt, 

measuring  even  21  feet  in  circumference.    Be-  prov.  Saxony.    Pop.  1200. 

sides  the  live-oak,  there  are  the  white-oak,  the  THALERN,  village,  Lower  Austria,  oi  A( 

red-oak,  the  fir  and  pine,  the  hickory,  the  walnut,  Danube.    In  the  neighbourhood  are  cosl-mioei. 

the  ash,  the  elm,  the  cypress,  the  linden,  the  TllALHElM,  vil.  W.  of   Germany,  kingi 

hemlock,  the  yellow-pine,  the  spruce-pine,  the  Wirtemberg;  5  m.  a.  of  Heilbronn.    Pop.  UM. 

locus,  the  musket,  the  cotton-wood,  the  wild  THALWEIL,  vil.  Switzerland,  canton  Zsridi; 

cheriy,  the  pecan,  the  sycamore,  the  hackberry,  6  m.  from  that  town,  on  the  w.  coast  of  thebb 

the  mulberry,  and  the  button-wood  ;  besides  of  Zurich. 

many  other  kinds  which  might  be  mentioned.  THAMES,  river,  N.  America,  Upper  Cssad^ 

Canes  or  reeds  grow  to  a  large  extent  near  the  rises  in  the  Chippewa  country,  and  runnisg  tir^ 

margins  of  rivers  in  Texas.    Tracts  of  this  re-  washes  the  cos.  of  York,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  si' 

markable  plant    are  called   cane-brakes,    and  Kent,  and  empties  into  Lake  St.  Clair,  sb<m 

these  are  very  singular  in  appearance.     The  Detroit :  it  is  a  river  of  considerable  eitait» 

fruits  of  Texas  are  the  grape,  mulberry,  apple,  without  falls.    A  communication  is  oontiDoH, 

plum,  cherrv,   sweet  gum,   peach,  butter-nut,  by  means  of  small  portages,  between  its  upper 

walnut,  hasel-nut,  pecan-nut,  and  many  others«  branches  and  Lake  Huron,  and  the  Grand  nis. 

The  grapes,  for  variety  and  delicacy,  rival  those  TH  ANAAN-ARIVE,  tn.  island,  Mads^»fOtf, 

of  Italy  and  Portugal,  and  might  be  rendered  prov.  Ovah.     Pop.  8000.    The  name  signifiei « 

equally  advantageous  in  commerce.     Both  the  thousand  villages  or  lands,  from  thnmmm,  villap 

climate  and  soil  of  Texas  adapt  it  for  the  pro-  or  land,  and  anve,  a  thousand.    Lat  ld.56.i 

duction  of  cotton,  surar   from  the  cane,  and  Long.  47.  0.  B.    Situate  at  an  elevation  of  40M 

coffee.    As  yet  little  has  been  done  to  bring  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    SeeOvAB.  p.^ 

these  valuable  capabilities  into  operation  ;  but  TH  ANCOTE,  tn.  Hindoostan,  kingd.  Nefasl: 

no  far  as  attempts  have  been  made,  they  have  7  m.  w.  of  Catmandoo :  situated  on  a  rocky  eai* 

been  most  successful.  nence  at  the  SW.  corner  of  the  Nepaolese  valiffi 

The  greater  part  of  the  Texian  territory  hav-  in  a  district  separated  from  the  others  of  the 
ing  only  lately  emerged  from  a  state  of  nature,  •  plain  by  a  ridge  of  low  hilts,  on  the  most  est* 

it  still  possesses  a  number  of  those  wild  animals  spicuous  part  of  which  stands  Kirdiipoor. 

which  are  found  in  almost  all  countries  when  TllANKERTON,  ancient  par.  and  vil.  Scot* 

first  visited   by  civilized  man.    Bears,  wolves,  land,  now  forming  part  of  the  par.  of  C6vin^(SBi 

wild  hogs,  wild  horses,  and  foxes,  are  occasion-  sh.  Lanark.  Pop.witli  Covington.  Biggar(P.T.^ 

ally  seen;  the  cougar,  or  tiger,  is  only  to  be  THANNHAUSEN,  town,  Germany,  hiogd. 

found  in  the  most  remote  and  higher  parts  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Mindel ;  20  m.  W8W.  of  .ADgs- 

the  country.    The  opossum  and  the  racoon  are  berg.    Pop.  1500. 

atill  somewhat  troublesome  to  the  good  wife  of  THAN N  HEIM.  vil.  Germany,  kingd. Wixtes- 

the  house,  who  prides,  herself  in  the  goodly  berg,  near  Ochsenhausen.     Pop.  1000. 

number  of  her  geese,  turkeys,  and  chickens.  THARANT,  town,  Germany,  kingd.  Ssfoflji 

The  rivers  and  shores  of  Tex'as  teem  with  fish  8  m.  Wb8.  of  Dresden.    Pop. '800;  sod  is  tbe 

of  many  varieties ;  and  in  the  bays  are  found  summer  about  300  strangers,  who  resort  to  it* 

alligaton  of  considerable  siie.    Neither  the  alii-  mineral  waters. 
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THAU,  salt-water  lake,  8.  of  France,  on  the  THICK  LEY,  East,  tnthp.  England,  |>8r.  SL 

eoait  of  the  depart*  of  Herault,  prov.  Langnedoc,  Andrew  Auckland,  NW.  dtv.  Danington  ward, 

•eparated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  tong^ue  of  co.  pal.  of  Durham.    Acres,  260.     Real  prop, 

land,  but  communicating  with*  it  by  an  inlet.  £634.    Pop.  35.    Bishop  Auckland  (p.  T.  2^8^« 

It  is  about  36  miles  long,  and  receives  the  waters  THIEMCN  DORF,  vil.  Prnssia,  prov.  Silesia, 

of  the  great  canal  of  Languedoc.  near  Lowenbers.    Pop.  1200. 

THEAKSTONE,  township,  England,  par.  of  THIENGEN,tn.  W.  of  Gennany,  grand  duchy 

Borneston,  wapentake  of  Hallikeld,  co.  York,  Baden,  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  dist.  called  the 

North  riding.     Acres,  790.    Real  prop.  £1432.  Clettgau ;  18  miles  W.  of  Schaffhaosen.    Pop. 

Pop.  82.    Bedale  (v.  T.  223).  900. 

THEALE,  chap.  England,  par.  Tilehurst,  THILOUTA,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Bahar, 

hund:  Theale,  co.  Berks.    Pop.  with  par.    Read-  dist  Shahabad,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 

ing  (p.  T.  38).  Sonne ;  about  19  m.  IVNR.  from  the  fortress  of 

THEARNE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  St.  John,  Rhotas,  and  96  miles  saw.  from  Patna.    The 

lib.  tn.  Beverley,  co.  York,  E.  riding.    Acres,  vicinity  of  this  place  is  much  embellished  with 

7^0.    Real  propw  £1445.    Pop.  67.     Beverley  groves  of  trees,  and  several  small  Mahomedan 

(p.  T.  183).  tombs  of  free-stone  in  a  pleasing  style  of  archi- 

THEGONEC,  St.,  tn.  NW.  of  France,  depart  tecture. 

Finitterre,  prov.  Brittany;  6  m.  8W.  of  Morlan.  THIMBLEBY,  township,  England,  par.  Os- 

Pop.  3300.  motherley,  wapentake  of  Allertonshire,  co.  York, 

THEMAR,  tn.  Germany,  duchj  Saxe-Coborg,  North  ridine.    Acres,  1670.    Real  prop.  £1702. 
OD  the  Werra ;  11  m.  bb.  of  Meinungen.    Pop.  Pop.  185.    Northallerton  (P.T.  225). 
1100.    It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  bailiwick,  which  THINGWALL,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Wood- 
was  long  the  common  property  of  the  houses  of  church,  hund.  Wirrall,  co.  pal.  Chester.    Acres, 
Saxe-Coburi?  and  Saxe-Gotha.  360.    Real  prop.  £493.   Pop.  77.    Great  NestoD 

THENEZAY,  tn.  \r.  of  France,  depart.  Two  (P.  T.  194). 

Sevres,  prov.  Poitou ;  14  m.  NB.  of  Parthenay.  THIRKLEBY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kirkby 

Pop.  1500 ;  employed  partly  in  manufactures,  Grindalythe,  wapentake  of  Buckrose,  oo.  York, 

and  partly  in  the  cultivation  of  wine.  East  riding.    Acres,  1220.    Real  propw  £1049. 

THENINGEN,  vil.  8\r.  of  Germany,  grand  Pop.  44.    New  Matton  (P.  T.  217). 

duchy  Baden,  on  the  Elz;  10  m.  Nbw.  of  Frey-  THIRKLEBY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Swine, 

burg.    Pup.  1100.  middle  div.  wapentake  of  Holderness,  co.  York, 

THENON,  tn.  8.  of  France,  depart.  Dordoene,  East  riding.    Acres,  1010.    Real  prop.  £1072, 

prov.  Guyenne  and  Gasoony;  6  m.  NW.  of  Mon-  Pop.  59.     Hull  (P.  T.  174). 

tignac.    Pop.  1400.  THIRLBY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Felix  Kirk, 

THEOBALD-STREET,  ham.  England,  par.  wapentake  of  Birdforth,  eo.  York,  North  riding, 

Aldenham,  hund.  Dacorum,  co.  Hertford.    Pop.  Acres,  1230.      Real  prop.    £803.      Pop.   13U 

with  par.    Chipping  Bamet  (P.  T.  1 1).  Thirsk  (p.  T.  217). 

THERESIENFELD,  tn.  Lower  Austria,  8.  THIRNE,  or  Thorns,  tnshp.  England,  par. 

of  Vienna.     Pop.  2700.     It  is  the  residence  of  Thornton  Watlas,  wapentake  of  Hang  East,  co. 

a  number  of  half-pay  officers,  and  stands  in  the  York,  N.  riding.    Acres,  550.    Pop.  142.    Bedale 

midst  of  a  large  plain,  formerly  a  desert  heath,  (P*  T.  223). 

but  improved  under  Maria  Theresa,  by  farmers  THIRNTOPT,  or  Thrintoft,  tnshp.  England, 

broaght  thither  from  Tyrol.  par.  of  Ainderlev  Steeple^  wapentake  of  Gilling^ 

THERESIENSTADT,  fortified  place,  Aos-  East,  co.  York,  N.  riding.    Acres,  1130.    Pop. 

tria,  N.  of  kingd.  of  Bohemia,  situated  in  the  170.    Northallerton  (P.  T.  225). 

angle  formed  by  the  Elbe  and  Egra,  at  their  THIRTEEN  ISLANDS,  cluster  of  islands, 

juiction ;  31  m.  MNW.  of  Prague.    It  was  fortified  N.  Pacific  ocean,  seen  by  the  missionary  ship 

ID  1780,  and  is  said  to  be  very  judiciously  plan-  Duif.    The  population  appeared  to  amount  to 

ned ;  but  it  is  hitherto  to  be  considered  rather  about  3000.    liieir  hair  u  black  and  long,  and 

is  a  fortress  than  a  town,  the  civil  inhabitants,  their  complexion  the  natural  olive.    With  re- 

oply  1000  in  number,  depending  chiefly  for  sub-  spect  to  articles  of  exchange,  the  staple  is  koir 

tistence  on  the  garrison.  rope,  30  fathoms  of  which  could  be  purchased 

THETFORD,  vil.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Orange  for  a  piece  of  an  old  iron  hoop  six  inches  long ; 

0(» ,  Vermont ;  12  m.  N.  from  Dartmouth.    Pop.  this  rope  is  in  general  about  an  inch  thick,  and 

2183.  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  strength  to  our  hemp* 

THEUX,  town,  Belgium,  prov.  Liege;  4  m.  made  ropes.    Their  fishing-tackle  differs  little 

KNW.  of  Spa.     Pop.  3100.     Leather  and  wool-  from  what  had  been  seen  in  the  eastern  islands  > 

lens  are  manufactured  in  the  town,  and  in  the  but  their  matting  was    striking   and   curious, 

neighbourhood  there  are  quarries  of  beautiful  being  wove  and  made  in  the  form  of  a  Spanish 

marble.    It  was  the  scene  of  an  obstinate  action  sash,  with  a  fancy  border  at  each  end,  wrought 

between    the   French    and    Austrians,    in   the  in  with  black  threads.     The  missionaries  ob- 

suBimer  of  1794,  in  which  the  latter  were  de-  serve,  that  it  is  impossible  to   behold    thoae 

feated.  neat  wrought  sashes,  and  their  rude  manufac 

THIAGUR,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Carnatic ;  tnre«  at  the  same  time,  without  wondering,  and 

52  m.  wsw.  from  Pondicherry.     Lat.  11.42.  N.  wishing  to  know  how  they  came  by  the  art. 

Ix)ng.  79.  8.  B.    During  the  Carnatic  wars  of  It  is  not    improbable  that  they  might   have 

last  century  thb  was  a  strong  place,  and  sua-  been  taught  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  two 

tained  several  sieges.  of  whom  were  sent   by  the  Spanish  govern* 

THIBERVILLE,  tn.  N.  of  France,  depart  ment  from  Manilla  in  the  year  1710;  but,  as 

Eore,  prov.  Orleannais,  on  the  river  Arve;  11  m.  the  ship  that  took  them  thither  was  driven 

B*  of  Sisieux. .  Pop,  1200.  away  by  the  currents,  the  Jesuits  were  never 

TH 1 B  ET.    See  Txbkt.  heard  of  more. 
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TIIISTLETON.  tnthp.  Eds^UiuS,  par.  Kirk-  Saleby,  Wold  div.  bund.  Calrevoidi,  putt  of 

ham,  bund.  Amounderneu,  oo.  palat.  Lancaster.  Lind«ey,  co.  Lioooln.     Pop.  with  par.    Alfoid 

Acres,    1290.      Pop.    (with  Greeahal^b)    408.  (p.  t.  141).i 

Kirkham  (P.  T.  225).  THORIGN Y,  tn.  KW.  of  France,  deput  U 

THIVIERS,  to.  8.  of  France,  depart.  Dor-  Maoche,  prov.  Normandy;  9  m.SB.  of  StU: 

dog^nc,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony ;  20  m.  NW.  near  the  river  Vire.    Pop.  2900.    It  has  a  cHtle 

of  Perigueux.    Pop.  1600.    It  has  aome  manu*  and  an  hospital,  but  the  neighbouiing  maanoo 

factures  of  paper,  leather,  and  stone-ware.  of  the  prince  of  Monaco  is  now  deierted. 

THIXENDALE,  tnsbp.  England, oar.  Whar^  THORLEBY,  or  Thoralby,  tnsbp.  £D?la&d. 

ram  Percy,  wapentake  Buckrose,  co.  York,  E^t  par.  Skipton,  B.  div.  wapentake  Staiocliffe  vd 

riding.    Acres,  3160.    Real  prop.  £2779.     Pop.  Ewcroas,  co.  York,  W.  riding.    Pop.  with  Scui- 

207.    New  Malton  (P.  T.  217).  ton.    Skipton  (P.  T.  216). 

THIZY,  tn.  SB.  of  France,  depart.  Rhone,  THORN  BOROUGH,  tnsbp.  England,  pii. 

prov.  Provence ;  20  m.  WbN.  of  Villefraoche.  Corbridge,  B.  div.  Tindale  ward,  co.  Nocthwh 

Pop.  1000.    It  has  some  manufactures  of  cotton  berland.    Pop.  81.    Hexham  (P.T.  278). 

and  linen.  THORN  BOROUGH,  taahp.  EnglaBd,  far. 

THOA.RD,  tn.  SB.  of  France,  depart.  Lower  South  tCilvington,  wapentake  Birdforth,  co.«f 

Alps,  prov.  F^ovence,on  the  river  Radoge;  Cm.  Yoik,  N.  riding.    Acres,  440.    Real  prop.£S47. 

NW.  of  Digne.    Pop.  1000.  Pop.  21.    Thirsk  ^P.  T.  217). 

THOISSEY,  tn.  B.  of  France,  depart  Ain,  THORNCOTE,  ham.  England,  par.  NotUIl, 

prov.  Burgundy,  on  the  Chalaronne ;  11  m.  s.  bund.  Wixamtree.  co.  6f  Bedford.    Pop.(viik 

of  Macon.    Pop.  1400.  Hatch,  Brookend,  Budnor,  and  part  of  BeoiM) 

THOLTHORPE,  tnsbp.  England,  par.  Alne,  268.     Biggleswade  (P.  T.  45). 

partly  in  the  lib.  St.  Peter  of  York,  and  partly  THORN E,  Grafton,  tosbp.  Englaad.  par. 

in  the  wapentake  of  Bulmer.  co.  York.  North  Haltwhistle,  w.  div.  Tindale  ward,  oo.  Noitlh 

riding.    Acres,  1690.     Real  prop.  £1733.    Pop.  umberland.     Pop.  263.    Hexham  (P.  T.  2;S> 

265.    Easingwold  (P.  T.  213).  THORNHILL^  tnsbp.  Eoi^land,  par.  Hope, 

THOMAR,  tn.  Portugal,  prov.  Estremadura,  bund.  High  Peake,co.  Derby.    Pop.  135.  Tvior 

near  the  river  Nabao ;  17  m.  NNW.of  Abrantes.  well  (P.  t.  160). 

Pop.  5000.   It  has  an  establishment  for  spinning  THORN  HILL,  tithing,  England,  par.  Stal* 

cotton,  some  soap-works,  and  a  little  trade  in  bridge,  bund.  Brownsball,  Sturm inster  dir.  ca 

oliveK>il.  Dorset     Pop.  257.    Stalbridge  (P.  T.  112). 

THOMAS    CLOSE,    or    Bramwra,   tnsbp.  THORN  HILL,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Kiocuv 

England,  par.  of  H  utton-in-tbe-Forest,  Leath  dine,  sb.  Perth.    Pop.  with  par. 

ward,  CO.  Cumberland.    Real  prop.  £498.    Pop.  THORN  HOLME,  tnsbp.  England,  par.  B» 

106.    Penrith  (P.  T.  283).  ton  Agnes,'  wapentake  Dickering,  cow  York.  Earf 

THOMAS,  St.,  Strsbt,  extra-parochial  lib.  riding.    Acres,  1350.    Real  prop.  £1438.  Fo^ 

England,  par.  Launceston,  N.  div.  bund.  East,  93.     Bridlington  (P.  T.  206). 

00.  Cornwall.  Pop.  378.    Launceston  (P.  T.  214).  THORNLEY,  or  Thornlaw,  tnsbp.  E^glai 

THOMAS  STREET,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Tea-  par.  Kelloe,  s.  div.  Easington  ward,  co.  pal.  «f 

sauran,  bar.  Athlone,  co.  Roscommon,  prov.  of  Durham.    Acres,  1190.    Real  prop.  £906.  Po^ 

Connaufrbt.     Pop.  with   par.     Mount  Talbot  50.    Durham  (P.  T.  258). 

(P.T.  103).  THORNLEY,  tnsbp.   England,  par.  Chip* 

THOMASTOWN,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Relig-  ping,  bund.   Blackburn,  co.  palat  LanaUff. 

rourry,  bar.  of  Clanwilliam,  co.  of  Tipperarv,  Pop.  with  Wheatley.    Clitberoe  (P.  T.  217). 

prov.Munster.  Pop.  with  par.  Golden  (P.T.  105).  THORNSETT,  tnsbp.  England,  par.  Gto- 

THOMPSON'S   WALLS,  tnsbp.    England,  sop,  hund.  High  Peake,  co.  Derby.    Pop. 6^ 

par.  Kirk  Newton,  W.  div.  Gleudale  ward,  co.  Cbapel-in-le-Fritb  (p.  T.  167). 

of   Northumberland.    Pop.  with   Cold^moutb.  THORNTON,  tithing,  England,  par.  Man- 

Wooler  (p.  T.  320\  bull,  hund.  Red   Lane,  Sherborne  dir.  oxtf 

THONES,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Genevois,  duchy  of  Dorset.    Pop.  with  par.    Sturminster  Nevtoa 

Savoy,  kingd.  Sardinia,  on  riv.  Fier;  10  m.  B.  Castle  (P.T.  109). 

of  Annecy.    Pop.  '2200.    It  has  some  manufac-  THORNTON,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,GnAoi 

tures  of  silk  and  leather.  co..  New  Hampshire;  11  m.  N.  from  Plynoilk 

THONON,  tn.  Itoly,  dist.  Chablais,  duchy  Pop.  1049. 

Savoy,  on  a  bill  oo  the  lake  of  Geneva;  20  m.  THORNTON,  tnsbp.  England,  par.  NoriMH. 

RNB.  of  Geneva.    Pop.  3100:  employed  partly  Norbamsbire.  co.  tpal.  Durnam.    Acres,  19^ 

in  agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  wine,  and  Real  prop.  £1200.    Pop.  190.    BcrwickHspflir 

i»artly  in  making  watches   and    other    small  Tweed  (p.  t.  337). 

irticlea.  THORNTON,  tnsbp.  England,  par.  Sefti^ 

THOR,  tn.  SB.  of  France,  depart  Vaucluse,  hund.  West  Derby,  co.  pal.  Lancaster,    hoo* 

prov.  Comtat  Venaisin  and  Comtat  d*Avignon ;  700.     Real  prop.  £1796.    Pop.  342.    UveiH 

9  m.  BbS.  of  Avignon :  in  a  plain  near  the  river  (P.  T.  206). 

Sorgues.    Pop.  1800.  THORNTON  BAXBY,  township,  EofW 

THORALBY,tnBhp.  England,  par.  Aysgarth,  par.  Coxwold,  wapentake  Birdforth,  co.  la'^ 

wapentake  Hang  West,  co.  York,  North  riding.  N.  riding.    Acres,   1740.     Real  prop.  C16^ 

Acr«i.  3100.     Real  prop.  £4465.      Pop.  272.  Pop.  (with  Baxby)  67.    Easingwold  (P.  T.  213> 

Middlebam  (P.  T.  232).  THORNTON-IN-THE-BEANS,    townihij 

THORAME,  or  Toramb,  Upper,  tn.  SB.  of  England,  par.  North  Otterington,  wapentakecii 

France,  depart.  Lower  Alps,  prov.  Provence,  on  Allertonshire,  co.  York,  N.  riding.    Acres,  109ll» 

the  liver  Verden;  13  m.  B.  of  Digne.    Quan-  Real  proo.  £3621.     Pop.  219.     Northalkrti* 

titles  of  fruit  are  produced  here  and  exported.  (P.  T.  225). 

THORESTTHORPE,  ham.  England,  par.  of  THORNTON    BRIDGE,  tiish|k  Ea^' 
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par.  Brafferton,  wapentake  HaHikeld^  oo.  York,  liK  Ricon,  to,  York*  W.  riding.     Pop.  ivith 

fiorth  riding.    Acres, 970.    Pop.  47.     Borough-  Whitchffe.  <  RipoD  (P.  T.  212). 

bridge  (P.  T.  206).  THORPE-UN DER-THE-MOUNTA IN,  tn.- 

THORNTON,  Childbr.  tnshp.  Enp^land,  par.  ship,  England,  par.  BurnsaU,  s.  div.  wapentake 

Eastham,  hund.  Wirrall,  oo.  palat.  of  Chester.  StaincUffe  and   Ewcross,  co.  York,  W.  riding. 

Acr«3,670.  Real  prop.  £1170.  Pop.  296.  Chester  Pop.  with  Bnrnsall.    Skipton  (p.T.  216). 

(p.  T.  183).  THORPE,  8TAPi-»roN,  township,   England, 

THORNTON-IN-THE-MOOR,  tnshp.  Eng^  par.  Whitkirk,   lower  div.  wapentake   Skyrack, 

land,  par.  North  Ottering^ton.  wapentake  Bird-  co.  York,  W.  riding.    Acres,  360.    Real  prop, 

forth,  CO.  York,  N.  riding.     Acres,  1010.     Real  i^'iOO.     Pop.  19.     Leeds  (p.  T.  189). 

prop.  £153.    Pop.  337.    Thirsk  (P.  T.  217>  THORPE-IN-THE^TREET,    tnshp.  Eng- 

THORNTON,  Mayow,  tnshp.  England,  par.  land,  par.  Nun  Burnholm,  Elolme  Beacon  div. 

Neston,  hund.  Wirrall,  co.  palat  Chester,  Acres,  wapentake  Harthill,  co.  York.  E.  riding.    Acres, 

1590.    Real  prop.  £1426.     Pop.   144.     Great  640.      Real   prop.  £750.      Pop.  31.      Market 

Neston  (p.  T.  194).  Weighton  (p.  T.  192). 

THORNTON,  Rust,  tnshp.    England,  par.  TllORPE,  Thbwlxs,  tnshp.   England,  par. 

AjBgarth,  wapentake  Hang  West,  co.  of  York,  Grindon,  NB.  div.  Stockton  ward,  co.  palat.  Dur- 

Koitb  riding.    Acres,  1330.    Real  prop.  £1091.  ham.        Pop.  with   par.     Stockton-upon-Tees 

Pop.  158.    Middleham  (P.  T.  232).  (P  T.  241). 

THORNTON-UPON-CLAY,  township,  Eng-  THORPE,  Tinlby,  tnshp.  England,  par.  of 

hod,  par.  Foston,  wapentake  Bulmer,  co.  York,  Timberland,  wapentake  Langoe,  parts  Kesteven, 

North  riding.    Acres,  1270.     Real  prop.  £1171.  co.  Lincoln.    Pop.  127.    Sleaford  (p.  t.  115). 

Pop.  205.     York  (P.  T.  196).  THORPE,   Undbrwood,  or  Bbi^t,  hamlet. 

THORNTON,  West,  tnshp.  England,  par.  England,  par.  and  houd.  of  Rothwell.  co.  of 

Hartbum,  w.  div.  Morpeth  ward,  oo.  Northom-  Northampton.    Acres,  360.    Pop.  18.    Ketter- 

bertand.    Pop.  63.     Morpeth  (p.  T.  288).  ing  (p»  t.  74). 

THORNVILLE,    township,    England,   par.  THORPE    UNDERWOODS,    tnshp.    Eng- 

Whixley,  lower  div.  wapentake  Claro,  oo.  York,  land,  par.  Little  Ousebam,  upper  div.  wapen- 

W.  riding.   Acres,  190.    Real  prop.  £395.    Pop.  take  Claro,  co.  York,  W.  riding.    Acres,  2200. 

17.    Boroaghbridge(P.T.  206).  Real  prop.  £2133.     Pop.    144.     Aldborough 

THORN  WOOD.  ham.  England,  par.  North-  (P-  T.  207). 

Weald  Basset,  co.  Essex.  Pop.  with  par.  Epping  THORPE-BY- WATER,  tnshp.  England,  par. 

(p.  T.  17).  Seaton,  hand.  Wrangdike,  co.  Rutland.     Real 

THORPE,  or  Tbrup,  tnshp.  England,  par.  prop.  £932.    Pop.  89.    Uppingham  (p.  t.  89). 

Kidlington,  hund.  Wootton,  co.  Oxford.    Acres,  THORPE,  Willouohby,  township,  England, 

940,    Pop.  84.    Woodstock  (P.  T.  62).  par.  Brayton.  lower  div.  wapentake  Barkston 

THORPE,  ham.  England,  par.  Barton,  West  Ash,  co.  York,  W.  riding.    Acres,  850.    Real 

ward,  CO.  Westmoreland.    Pop.  with  par.    Pen-  prop.  £963.    Pop.  148.    Selby  (P.  T.  181). 

l$0i  (P.  T.  288).  THORPLAN D,  ham.  England,  par.  Wallingw 

THORPE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Howden.  wa-  ton,  hund.  Clackclose,  co.  Norfolk.    Pop.  with 

IKDtake  Uowdenshire,  co.  York,  East  riding,  par.     Downham  Market  (P.  T.  84). 

Acres,  210.     Real  prop.  £803.     Pop.  44.   How-  THOUARCB,  tn.  w.  of  France,  depart  of 

Ami  (p.  t.  180).  Maine  and  Loire,  prov.  Anjou,  on  riv.  Thouaret ; 

*  THORPE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  of  Wycliife,  14  m.  8.  of  Angers.    Pop.  1500. 

wapentake  Gillini;  West.  co.  York,  N.  riding.  THREAPLAND,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Tor- 

Itn.  with  par.    Greta  Bridge  (P.  T.  242).  pen  how,  AUerdale  ward,  below  Darwent,  oo.  of 

THORPE,  AoDiJNO,  tnsjip.  England,  par.  of  Cumberland.    Pop.  with  Bothel.    Cockermouth 

Badtworth,  upper  div.  wapentake  Osgoldcross,  (P-  T.  306). 

CO.  York,  W.  riding.    Acras,  1190.     Real  prop.  THREE    FARMS,  tnshp.   England,  par.  of 

^1798.    Pop.  355.    Pontefract(P.T.  177)b  Eccleshall,  M.  div.  hund.  Pirehill,  co.  Stafford. 

THORPE-IN-BALNE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Acres,  410.     Pop.  67.    Stafford  (p.t.  141). 

Baniby-Qpon.I>on,  lower  div.  wapentake  Straf-  THREE  KINGS,  three  islands,  Sooth  Pacific 

fcrth  and  Tickhill,  co.  York,  W.  riding.    Acres,  ocean,  near  the  N.  coast  of  New  Zealand :  dis^ 

1440.    Real  prop.  £1327.     Pop'.  121.     Don-  covered   by  Tasroan.     Lat.  34.  13.   a.    Long. 

ctster(p.T.  162).  172.  12.  B.    They  are  all  uninhabited,  and  the 

'  THORPE,  BRANTiKaBAM,   tnshp.  England,  largest  is  said  to  have  both  pigs  and  goats  run- 

|ir.  Brantingham,  Hunsley  Beacon  div.  wapen-  ning  wild  upon  it.    They  abound  in  centipedes, 

^Ab  Harthill,  co.  York,  £.  riding.    Acres,  1310.  which,  though  only  15  miles  distant,  are  entirely 

;  fittl  prop.  £1874.      Pop.  190.     North  Cave  unknown  in  New  Zealand. 

(>.T.  185).  THREE   RIVERS,  tn.  British  North  Ame- 

THORPE,  BiTLMXR,  tnshp.  England,  par.  of  rica,  prov.  Lower  Canada:  situated  in  a  district 

:  nonk  Hesledon,  8.  div.  of  Easington  ward,  co.  of  the  same  name.    The  town  lies  on  the  NW. 

pi*  Durham.    Acres,  900.    Real  prop.  £i570.  side  of  the  river  St.  Maurice,  at  its  confluence 

7jP?28*    Stockton-npon-Tees  (p.  T.  241).  with  the  St.  Lawrence.    It  derives  its  name 

THORPE,  East,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Lon-  from  the  entrance  into  the  former  river,  being 

wsborough,  Holme  Beacon  div.  wapentake  of  separated  by  two  islands  lying  at  the  mouth 

ntnhtU,  CO.  York,  E.  riding.    Pop.  with  par.  into  three  channels.    Area,  400  acres.     Pop. 

Market  Weighton  (P.  T.  192).  3000.    It  ranks  as  the  third  town  in  the  pro- 

TUORPE-ON-THE!-HILL,  tnshp.  England,  vince,   but  bears  no  comparison   with  either 

ptt.  Rothwell,  lower  div.  wapentake  Agbrigg,  Quebec  or  Montreal  in  population  or  import- 

^.  York,  West  riding.    Acres,  560.     Pop.  62.  ance.    It  sends  two  members  to  the  provincial 

wAefieW  (p.  t.  182).  parliament.  The  trade  carried  on  here  is  chiefly 

THORPE,  Ltttlb,  tnshp.  England,  par.  and  m  British  manufactured  goods,  that,  from  hence. 
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are  plentifally'difttributed  thfx>i]g;h  the  middle  and,  after  flowing  thrbagh  lihe  loBf  valley  cf 

district  of  the  province.    The  exports  oonaist  of  the  Toggenborg  and  the  cantons  of  Thoipmi 

wheat,  timber  (thouj^h  now  not  so  much  cm  for-  and  Zurichi  falls  into  the  Rhine.    It  is  not  is- 

merly)»  and  tne  produce  of  its  iron-foundery,  vifi^able. 

added  to  that  of  the  mines  of  St.  Maurice.  THURCROSS,  township,  England,  psr.  of 
Peltry,  io  small  quantities,  still  continues  to  be  Fawston,  lower  div.  wapentake  Claiojco.  York, 
brought  hither  by  the  Indians  from  the  north-  West  riding.  Acres,  6340.  Real  prop.  £19^ 
ward,  and  which  is  received  by  the  agents  of  the  Pop.  601.  Ripley  (P.  T.  215). 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Several  pot  and  pearl-  THURLASTON,  ham.  England,  par.  Das- 
ash  manufactories,  two  or  three  breweries,  and  church,  Rugby  div.  hand.  Knightlow,  oo.Wa^ 
an  extensive  brick  factory  considerably  increase  wick.  Real  prop.  £2174.  Pop.  281.  Daochoidi 
the  general  trade  of  the  place.    Many  of  the  (P.  T.  80). 

bark  canoes  used  in  the  N\v.  voyages  are  built        THURLBY,  bam.  England,  par.  of  Bikbf, 

here ;  and^  of  the  same  material,  a  variety  of  Wold   div«  ,hnnd.  Calceworth,  paiti  liodm, 

ingenious  and  ornamental  works  and  toys  are  co.  Lincoln.    Pop.  with  par.    Alford  (P.  T.  Uli 
made.      As  a*shipping-port  it  is  conveniently        THURSFIELD,  chap.  England,  par.  W«l- 

situated,  there  being  a  suflicieat  depth  of  water  stantan,  N.  div.  hand.  Pirehillyoo.  of  StalFocd. 

for  ships^of  large  tonnage  to  lie  close  to  the  Pop.  389.    Newcastle-under-Lyne(P.T.  150). 
wharf,  and  receive  or  discharge  their  cargoes  by        THURVASTON,  tnshp.  England,   pir.  d 

a  .temporary  stage  from  gangways.    The  town  8utton>on-the-Hil1,  hund.  Appletree,  co.  Deibf. 

itself  possesses  but  little  to  attract  notice:  the  Pop.  with  Osleston.    Derby  (P.  T.  126). 
streets  are  narrow  and  un  paved.    But  the  shops        THUS  IS,  or  Tossaka,  tn.  Switzerlaad,  cutas 

and  storehouses  are  numerous,  wherein  may  be  Grisons,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Albala  ti4 

had  British  goods  of  all  denominations.  Several  Hinter  Rhine;  10  m.  RSMT.  of  Coire.    Pop.  601. 

inns  afford  to  travellers  every  respectable  ac-  It  is  remarkable  as  a  staple  for  Hie  traniMiafe 

commodation.     The  principal  public  buildings  between  Italy  and  Germany, 
are  the  Ursuline  convent,  the  Protestant  and        TIBERON.  or  Tibumxn,  bav  and  vil.  iriisd 

Catholic  churches,  the  court-house,  gaol,  and  St.  Di>mingo,  W.  Indies.    Lat.  18. 20.  n.  Lob^ 

barracks.  64.  28.  W.    The  bay  is  formed  bv  the  ca^ie  rf 

THRESHFIELD,  tnshp.  England,  par.  of  its  name  on  the  NW.,  and  Point  fiurgaaoo  the 

Linton,  R.  div.  wapentake  Staincliffe  and  Ew.  SR.,  a  league  and  three-fourths  apart.    The 

cross,  CO.  York,  W.  riding.    Acres,  1990.    Real  stream  called  a  river  falls  in  at  tlie  bead  of  Ae 

prop.  £1375.    Pop.  212.    Skipton  (P.  T.  216).  bay,  on  the  western  side  of  the  village  stick 

THRISLINGTON,  or  Thii.lbsdkn,  tnshp.  stands  on  the  h^  road,  and,  accordiog  ts  in 

England,  par.  Bishop's  Middleham,  NB.  div.  of  ooume  along  tiM  seapsbore,  10  leagues  t.  d 

Stockton  ward.  co.  pal.  Durham.    Acres,  690.  Cape  Dame  Marie. 
Real  prop.  i:3449.  Pop.  15.  Durham  (P. T.  258).        TIBET,  or  Tsmw,  ter.  Aaia,^  under  the  ^ 

THRISTON,  East  and  Wbst,  tnshp.  Eng-  minion  of  China.    See  vol.  iy.     OurknowM^ 

land,  par.  Felton,  B.  div.  Morpeth  ward,  oo.  of  of  Tibet  is  extremely  imperfect,  and  is  cooM 

Northumberland.    Pop.  (with  Shothaugh)  307.  to  an  account  of  the  very  few  points  which  hnv 

Alnwick  (P.  T.  308).  been  visited  by  European  travellen,  asd  It 

THROAPHAM,  township,  Enj^land,  par.  of  some  recent  extracts,  made   bv  M.  Klafiroth, 

Laughton-en-le-Morthen,  upper  div.  wapentake  from  works  published  in  China.     LaMU  «f 

Strafforth  and  Tickhtll,  oo.  York,  West  riding.  HIassa,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  tbefineitpait 

Acres,  1080.     Pop.  70.    Worksop  (P.T.  146).  of  Tibet;  an  extended  valley  bordered  byrt^ 

THROCKLEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  New-  pendous  mountain  ranges.    The  dty,  iadepi 

bum,  w  div.  Castle  ward,  co.  Northumberiand.  dent  of  its  chief  ornament,  which  is  theteaple 

Pop.  208.     Newca8tle-upon-Tyne(P.  T.  274).  of  Pootala,  is  represented   as  handsome  ssl 

THROPPLE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Mitford,  opulent.    In  the  surrounding  plain  are  22  oths 

W.  div.  Morpeth   ward,  ai.   Northumberland,  temples,  all  richly  ornamented,  of  which  thoae 

Pop.  78.    Morpeth  (P.  T.  288>  of  Sera  and  Bhraeboung  are  described  abwA 

THROPTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.   Roth-  to  rival  Pootala.    The  entire  number  of  fim* 

bury,  w.  div.  Coquetdale  ward,  co.  Northum-  and  monks  maintained  at\  the  expense  of  g^ 

berland.     Pop.  218.    Alnwick  (P.  T.  308).  vemment  is  stated  at  84,000.     Lassaisthe«tf 

THROSTON,  or  Thorstanton,  tnshp.  Eng^  of  the  grand  or  sovereign  lama,  from  whoai  iH 

land.  par.  Hart.  NB.  div.  Stockton  ward,  co.  pal.  the  priests  and  sovereigns  of  that  denoninsHc^ 

of  Durham.     Pop.  with  par.    Stockton-upon-  througliont  Tibet  and  Tartsry,  receive  their  ii- 

Tees  (P.  T  241).   '  vestiture.    Teshoo  Lomhoo,  the  seat  of  alwa, 

THROWLEY«  tnshp.  England,   par.   Ham,  second  in  rank  to  that  of  Poota!a,  is  readcfrf 

N.  div.  liund.  Totmonslow,  co.  Stafford.     Pop.  interesting  as  being  close  in  the  vicinity  of  Bcs* 

with  par.    Ashbourn  (P.  T.  139).  gal,  fk-om  which  it  is  only  separated  fay  ^ 

THROXENBY,  or  Thrastonby,  tnshp.  Eng-  mountain  district  of  Boatan.    Two  sacuoawj 

land,  par.  Scalby,  R.  div.  wapentake  Pickering  embassies,  under  Boyle  and  Turner,  haw  bett| 

Lythe,  co.  York,  N.  riding.    Real  prop.  £520.  sent  thitlier,  and  have  made  us  acquainted  wA 

Pop.  54.    Scarborough  (P.  T.  2 1 7).  the  place  and  neighbourhood.    There  is  a  laije 

THRUPP,  tithing.  England,  par.  Great  Far-  monastery,  the  walls   of  which  are  built  d 

ringdon,  hund.  Shrivenham,  co.  Berks.    Pop.  stone  and  roofs  of  coloured  wood,  and  etowntd 

with  Wadley.    Great  Farringdon  (P.  T.  68).  ^ith  numerous  gilded  canopies  and  tmieto.  ft 

THRtlPPWICH,   or    Thorpkwick,    tithing,  is  built  under  the  sliade  of  a  high  rock,  with  a 

England,  par.   Radley,  hund.   Hormer,  co.  of  southern  exposure,  and  looks  down  upon  the 

Berks.     Pop.  31.     Abingdon  (P.  T.  56).  great  river  Sanpoo,  which  is  here  diversofied  by 

THUR,  riv.  Switzerland,  which  rises  near  the  numerous  islands,  through  which  it  lows  ia 

village  of  WildenhauA,  in  tlie  canton  of  St.  Gall,  deep  and  narrow  channela.    "nie  anmber  of 
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fflonkf  and  gylonga,  the  roIc  inhahitants  of  this  when  it  ofteD  dcies  up  and  crumbtefl  into  dust 
iDonastic  capital,  amounted,  in  1783,  to  3700.  Yet  these  mountain  pastures  potisetis  qualities 
Mr.  Moarcroft  penetrated,  at  a  more  westerly  peculiarly  nutritious  and  grateful,  and  support 
point,  into  the  region   beyond  the  mountains,  numerous  flocks  and  herds.     Many  species  of 
called  there  the   Undes,  or    plains,  with  the  those  especially  belonging  to  Tibet  are  remark- 
doable  object  of  openings  a  trade  in  shawl  wool,  able  for  their  beauty  and  value, 
and  of  viewing  the  celebrated  lake  of  Manasaro-        Indeed,  this  side  of  the  mountain  is  noted 
ware,  and  the  rivers,  if  any,  which  flowed  out  for  the  profusion  of  animal,  as  the  other  is  for 
of  it    The  only  entrance  from  India  is  by  a  that  of  vegetable  life.     Birds,  game,  and  wild 
narrow  and  most  perilous'  path,  along  the  pre-  animals   of   various  descriptions,    are    equally 
ctpitons  sides  of  those  loftiest  mountains  of  the  abundant  with  those  trained  for  the  use  of  man. 
Uimalayah,  which  give    rise  to  the   Ganges.  Among  the  most  remarkable  animals  is  the  yak, 
Niti,  a  village  of  about  16  p(>or  houses,  forms  or  bushy-tailed  bull.     In  size  they  resemble  the 
the  frontier  point ;  beyond  which,  on  the  Tibet  English  cattle,  and  are  covered  all  over  with  a 
tide,  the  road  passes  over  a  tract  whose  extreme  thick  coat  of  long  hair.    These  cattle  are  paN- 
eievation  is  indicated  by  its  effects  on  the  human  tured  in  the  coldest  parts  of  Tibet,  on  the  short 
body.    Here  all  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  herbage  peculiar  to  the  tops  of  mountains  and 
covered  during  the  night  with  snow,  which  melts  bleak  plains.     They  are  found   almost  every- 
ia  the  beat  of  the  day,  and  thus  fills  the  beds  of  where,  but  the  lofty  mountains  that  separate 
oamberless  torrents.    The  first  village  reached  Tibet  from  Bootan  are  their  favourite  haunts, 
is  the  Undes  is  Daba,  perched  on  a  number  of  They  are  never  employed  in  agriculture,  but  are 
irregular  eminences,  and  sheltered  by  a  hill  of  useful  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  from  their  hair 
nAt  height    About  80  miles  to  the  N.  of  Daba  ropes  and   tents  are  manufactured.      Another 
lies  Gertope,  or  Gortope,  the  chief  market  for  native  of  Tibet  is  the  musk-deer,  which  is  t>b- 
the  (bawl  wool.    This  place  is  rather  a  camp  served  to  delight  in  intense  cold.    This  animal 
than  a  town,  consisting  merely  of  black  tents  is  about  the  siie  of  a  moderate  sized  hog,  which 
made  of  blankets  fastened  to  stakes  by  ropes  it  resembles  in  the  figure  of  its  body.    It  is 
of  bair,  and  adorned  at  the  tops  with  flags  formed  covered  with  a  quantity  of  hair,  between  two 
vitb  shreds  of  coloured  si^k  and  cloth.     It  is  and  three  inches  long,  which  grows  erect  over 
ntoated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain,  covered  the  body,  and  seems  to  partake  more'  of  the 
with  large  flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  yaks  ;  not  nature  of  feathers,  or  of  porcupine's  quills.    This 
fewer,  it  is  supposed,  than  40,000.    About  100  animal  is  here  reckoned  the  property  of  the 
Bnles  to  the  8B.  of  Gortope  are  the  lakes  of  state,  and  can  only  be  hunted  by  permission  uf 
ftavan,  Hrad,  and  Manasarowara.     The  latter,  government.    The  sheep  has  a  very  thick  and 
though  of  smaller  dimensions,  bears  a  much  heavy  fleece;  the  goat  has  at  the  root  of  his  long 
greater  name,  and  is  an  object  of  reverenticd  shaggy  hair,  a  very  fine  fur  interspersed ;  while 
filgnmage  from  all  parts  of  llindoostan.    It  the  cow  has  a  substance  of  the  same  sort,  little 
appears  that,  from  some  of  the  mountains  in  inferior  in  warmth  and  softness.    The  celebrated 
ttericinityof  these  lakes,  the  main  branch  of  shawl  goat  is  another  peculiai;  production  of 
(he  Indus  takes  its  rise,  and,  after  passing  Gor-  Tibet    These  creatures  are  of  various  colours, 
tope,  rolls  to  the  NB.  for  more  than  300  miles,  black,  white,  a  faint  bluish  tinge,  and  of  a  shade 
till  it  passes  Leh,  or  Ladauk.  somewhat  lighter   than    a  fawn.     They   have 
Tibet  presents  a  regitn  every  way  distinct  in  straight  horns,  and  are  of  a  lower  stature  than 
^Bpect  and  character  from  Hindoostan,  whence  it  the  smallest  sheep  in  England.    The  material 
ii separated  only  by  a  mountain  ridge.  Instead  of  used  for  the  manufiacture  of  shawls  is  of  a  light, 
Aoltry  plains,  luxuriant  harvests,  and  magnificent  firm  texture,  and  grows  next  the  skin,  having 
cities,  appear  rude  plains,  covered  with  scanty  over  it  a  covering  of  long  coarse  hair,  which 
berbage,  and  diversified  by  rocky  heights,  under  preserves  the  softness  of  the  interior  coat.    The 
vbose  shelter  a  few  rough-built  villages  find  hare  of  Tibet  has  a  fur  of  peculiar  length  and 
piotection  from  the  chilling  winds  of  the  snow-  thickness ;  and  even  the  dog  has  a  coat  of  fur 
tbd  mountains.     Besides  its  grand  mountain  added  to  his  usual  covering  of  thick  hair.    The 
features,  Tibet  is  distinguished  as  containing  the  wild  horse  and  ass,  and,  it  is  reported,  the  mule, 
ioarce  of  many  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Asia,  is  found  among  the  Tartarian  mountains.    Tho 
The  Indus  and  the  Sanpoo,  rising  near  to  each  bharal  (ovis  ammon),  partaking  the  nature  both 
other,  from  that  loftiest  part  of  the  chain  which  of  a  deer  and  a  sheep,  has,  at  the  base  of  its 
lives  rise,  on  the  other  side,  to  the  Ganges  and  brittle  hair,  a  most  beautiful  brown  fur.    The 
Ibe  Jumna,  traverse  this  high  plain  in  contrary  domesticated  horses  are  rather  larger  than  the 
^linctions.    The  course  of  the  Sanpoo  has  not  Bootan  tanyans,  and  show  considerable  strength 
been  traced  beyond  the  vicinity  of  Lassa;  and  and  speed.    The  mules  are' the  ordinary  carriage 
Hie  theory  which  identified  it  with  the  Brahma-  animals  throughout  Tibet.    The  dogs  resemble 
pootra  has  become  extremely  doubtful.    There  the  large  Nepaul  mastiff,  and  are  both  stout 
tfiams,  however,  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  and   ferocious.    Immense  flockd  of  sheep  are 
,M>itof  the  great  rivers  which  water  the  empire  pastured  throughout  the  countiy,'where  mutton 
^  China  and  the  kingdoms  between  it  and  India,  forms  the  principal  auimal  food  of  the  middling 
|||tf  ive  their  sources  from  the  mountains  of  Tijbet  and  higher  ranks. 

The  general  draracter  of  its  soil  is  bleak,  barren.        This  country  seems  to  have  been  almost  as 

fBdpoor:  wheat  and  barley  can  be  grown  only  bountifully  stocked  by  nature  with  mineral  as 

IB  a  few  favoured  situations,  and  o^en  fait  of  with  animal  productions.    The  imperfect  skill 

taniog  to  maturity ;  herbage,  the  most  valuable  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  the  scarcity  of  tim- 

IHoduct,  though  it  reaches  a  tolerably  height  ber,  and  the  difficulty  of  transport,  render  the 

daring  the  rainy  season,  from  March  to  Septem-  coarser  and  mure  Uh^ful  kinds  of  little  value, 

her,  suffers  severely  from  cold   winds,   which  unless  for  immediate  consumption.     The  mutit 

Uow  during  the  remaining  part  of  the  year,  estimable  product  is  gold,  whicli  is  found  nearly 
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pure,  in  the  form  of  duiit,  and  tometiines  in 
large  pieces.  Copper  is  drawn  from  the  mines 
in  considerable  (quantities,  as  a  material  for  the 
mannfacture  of  idols,  .gongs,  and  sacred  instrn- 
ments.  Near  Teshoo  Ix>mboo  is  a  mine  of  lead, 
obtained  bv  fusion.  There  are  also  mines  of 
cinnabar  rich  in  mercury,  which  the  natives 
have  not  the  skill  to  extract.  A  most  valuable 
fossil  substance  is  thetincal,  said  to  be  deposited 
at  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains  in  the  NB.,  and  fed  by  mineral  springs 
bursting  forth  in  its  own  bed.  The  manufac- 
tures of  Tibet  are  rude,  and  only  adapted  for 
immediate  consumption ;  but  commerce  exists 
on  a  considerable  locale,  and  under  some  striking 
aspects.  It  is,  of  course,  entirely  inland,  and 
carried  on  through  perils  and  difficulties,  only 
equalled  by  those  of  an  opposite  nature,  to  be 
encountered  in  crossing  the  burning  sands  of 
Africa.  The  merchandise  must  be  conveyed 
over  the  tremendous  steeps  and  snows  of  the 
Himalayah  by  tracts  rudely  formed  along  the 
ed(Fe  of  precipices,  obstructed  by  falling  rocks 
and  showers  of  stones.  Tibet  thus  maintains, 
however,  a  commerce  of  some  extent,  by  the 
export  of  gold,  tincal,  musk,  shawl-wool,  and 
sheepskins ;  while  from  Bengal  it  imports  cloth, 
particularly  woollen,  tobacco,  spices,  and  toys ; 
from  China,  tea,  porcelain,  and  silk.  The  trade 
is  much  impeded  by  the  injudicious  system  of 
the  chiefs,  who  monopolize  the  most  valuable 
articles,  particularlv  musk  and  wool,  and  by  the 
disposition  generally  prevailing  among  them, 
lather  to  carry  on  traffic  tliemselves,  than  to 
protect  their  subjects  in  doing  so. 

Religion  forms  the  essential  basis  of  the  con- 
stitution, both  civil  and  social,  in  this  mountain 
region  of  Asia.  In  Tibet  and  the  bordering 
regions  of  Tartaiy,  every  great  district  has  its 
lama ;  but  the  chief  of  these  spiritual  sovereigns 
is  the  Grand  Lama,  who  resides  at  Lassa ;  next 
to  him  is  the  Teshoo  Lama,  resident  at  Teshoo 
Lomboo.  The  latter,  at  the  period  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  embassy,  was  only  a  year  and  a  half  old. 
As  the  sovereignty  centres  in  the  lama,  so  the 
nobility  is  formed  by  the  monks  called  jeloms, 
or  gy longs.  The  monastic  principle  exnts  under 
the  Boodhist  system  in  its  utmost  rigour,  accom- 
panied by  the  same  usages  of  seclusion  and 
celibacy  which  distinguish  it  in  the  Catholic 
church.  The  evils  that  might  be  expected  to 
arise  from  this  union  of  the  priestly  and  regal 
dignities  in  the  same  person,  are  greatly  neutral- 
ized-by  the  complete  seclusion  of  the  Grand 
Lama  from  temporal  affairs,  his  authority  not 
descending  to  any  of  the  inferior  sacerdotal 
functionaries,  who  have  no  concern  whatever 
with  the  civil  administration  of  the  state.  The 
dress  of  the  religious  orders  in  this  quarter  of 
Asia  is  the  regular  habit  of  every  attendant  at 
court.  It  consists  of  a  vest  of  woollen  cloth, 
with  sleeves  of  a  deep  garnet  colour,  and  a  large 
mantle  either  of  the  same  or  of  a  thinner  texture ; 
a  sort  of  philibeg  or  kelt,  and  huge  boots  of 
bulgar  hides,  lined  either  with  fur  or  doth,  com- 
plete their  habiliments.  The  priests  of  the  two 
sects  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their 
dress,  the  red  and  the  yellow  cap  ;  but  the  last 
I  is  reckoned  the  most  orthodox,  having  ainong  its 
adherents  the  emperor  of  China. 

Of  the  learning  of  Tibet  very  little  notice  has 
reached  us.  TheTibetians  possess  the  art  of 
printing,  derived  from  the  Chinese,  and  executed, 
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like  theirs,  on  fixed  wooden  Uockt.   The  lan- 
guage is  admitted  by  the  Chinese  to  be  sopecior 
to  theirs  in  sound,  though  its  cbanuAm  hive 
not  equal   beautjr.     It  is  written,  ooafdnssbhr 
with  the  practice  in  Europe,  but  coatTary  totbtf 
of  the  East,  from  left  to  right.    11  de  aam^s 
Hungarian  phyaician,  who  has  resided  ia  tke 
country,  and  acquired  its  langnage,  diioovacd 
an  encyclopedia,  in  44  volumes ;  and  a  syifea 
of  Boodhism,  comprising  alao  a  general  vie*  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  in  108  volaaieL   Tk 
Tibecians  must  have  had  some  skill  k  aitio- 
nomical  observation,  since  they  were  aoqsaisiBd 
with  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  even  with  thr 
ring  of  Saturn.    It  is  a  general  belief  in  Tibet 
that  the  arts  and  sciences  had  their  origin  is  tke 
holy  city  of  Benares,  which  the  inhabitssti  bm' 
been  taught  to  consider  aa  the  source  of  btAi 
leamine  and  religion.    Copies  of  religioat  soitaf 
are  multiplied,  not  by  moveable  types,  bst  bij 
means  of  set  forms  in  the  nature  oif  a 
which  they  impress  on  thin  slips  of  pspcc 
their  own  fabrication.    The  printed  and^ 
character  appropriated  to  works  of  leanisgi 
religion  is  s^led,  in  the  language  of  Tibet,  i 
uchm ;  that  of  business  and  correspoodenR^i 
umim.    Their  alphabet  and  character  tfaef  i 
knowledge  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
In  a  region  so  extended  aa  Tibet  it  is  prel 
there  exists  a  great  variety  of  local 
customs,  and  dialects ;  but  only  a  small 
due  N.  of  Bootan  has  ever  been  peBetratd 
any  depth  by  Europeans.     By  Abdul  Ri 
who  long  resided  among  them,  the  sal  * 
the  Grand  Lama  are  represented  as  ao 
trious.  contented,  mild  race  of  men,  slnggiibi 
their  intellect,  and  phlegmatic  in  their 
propensities.    A  genuine  Tibetian  begin 
day  with  the  performance  of  a  short  wonbip< 
a  public  temple,  afler  which  he  punnMs  b 
peculiar  occupation  until  the  evening,  wfaidi 
devoted  to  recreation.    Danciag  is  a  fsfoi 
amusement,  and  is  peiformed  hj  all  raakt 
degrees,  there  being  no  profesaional  daaeeo 
in  Hindoostan.    Infanticide,  ao  much 
in  China,  is  said  to  be  unknown  here:  yrtiti 
well  ascertained  that  female  infantidile 
unusual  among  the  Bhooteas  of  the  Hi 
The  ordinary  buildings  in  Tibet  are  very 
consisting  of  rough  stones  heaped  togedieri 
out  cement,  and  with  fiat  terraced  roofk 
the  contrary,  the  religious  edifices^  wbiob 
the  triple  character  of  temples,  nsonasteries,) 
palaces,  display,  in  many  instances,  ao  ~^ 
ordinarv  splendour.    That  of  Pootala,  at 
is  said,' by  M.  Klaproth,  to  be  307  feethigb, 
contain  10.000  apartments  filled  with  ins^ 
gold  and  silver,  and  to  have  its  roof  richly  | 
The  national  drea  of  Tibet,  contrary  to  1 
India,  is  composed  of  thick  woollen  doth,  ai| 
prepared  sheepskins  with  the  fleece  tnraed 
wards.    The  whole  country  is  now  a  prorinoei 
China,  which  has  thna  become  almost  costit'| 
minous  with  the  British  Indian  empire.  M 
sway,  aoobrding  to  the  usual  Chinese  m 
is  mild,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  ori^j 
plan  of  internal  administration.    TheCbiseKj 
have  only  established,  along  all  the  Tib^j 
frontier,  that  jealous  exclusion  of  foreisM*>l 
which  renders  it  so  difficult  to  gain  mfonislM>J 
res[>ecting  any  country  included   witfaia  tbeir| 
territories.     The  pvernment,  so  far  •J**- 
unaffected  by  foreign  interference,  is  altopetwr 
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printly.    The  lama,  or  high  priest,  is  the  soTe-  See  Axum,  vol.  i.    Tigrei  as  a  grand  division  of 

reigo,  while  th^  sacoessive  ranks  of  monks  and  Abyssinia,  contains  nine  other  provinces  besides 

gjluDi^  compose  the  nobility.  Tigre  Proper  and  the  maritime  district :  these 

TIBTHOKPE,   tnshp.   England,  par.  Kirk  are,  Agame  to  the  B. ;  Enderta,  a  mountainoas 

Bum,  Bainton  Beacon  div.  wapentake  of  Hart-  province,  to  the  8.  of  Agame ;  Wojjerat  and 

hill,  CO.  York,  E.  riding.     Acres,  2780.    Real  Woflla,  reaching  to  the  great  lake  Ashangel, 

prop.  £2112.    Pop.  227.    Great  Driffield  (p.  T.  which  abound  m  wild  b^ts,  and  where  the 

196).  Galla   are  intermixed  with  the   native  Abys- 

TICAO  ISLE,  island,  Eastern  seas,  one  of  sinians ;  Lasta,  Avei^ale,  and  Samen,  between 

the  Philippines,  due  8.  from  the  island  of  Luzon,  tlie  Tacazze  and  the  Coror ;  and  Sire  and  Zem- 

Lst.  12. 30.  N.    Long.  123.  40.  B.    In  length  it  ben,  beautiful  provinces,  lying  to  the  W.  of 

ii  28  miles,  by  7  in  breadth.    Here  the  galleon  Tigre  Proper.    The  mountains  of  Samen  are  the 

uied  to  take  in  water  and  provisions  before  her  highest  in  Abyssinia,  and  frequently  covered 

nasi  departure  for  Acapnloo.  with  snow. 

TICKARY,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  and  dist.  TIGRE,  river,  S.  America,  prov.  Qaixos  and 

Bshsr;  50  m.  sw.  from  Patna.    Lat.  24.  58.  N.  Macas,  gov.  of  New  Granada,  repub.  Colom- 

Loog.  84  50.  B.    Tickary  is  only  remarkable  as  bia.    It  is  joined  by  the  Nahuapo,  and  after 

being  the  residence  of  faja  Mitrajeet,  one  of  the  running  nine  miles  further,  it  falls  into  the  great 

rtPf  few  remaining  wealthy  semindan  in  the  river  Amazons,  in  Lat.  4.  43.  8. 

Compaoy's  old  province.    The  fort  has  a  sub-  TILFORD,  tithing,  England,  par.  and  hund. 

naotial  earthen  rampart,  with  bastions  fit  for  Farnham,  co.  Surrey.    Pop.  with  Culverlands. 

gttiM,  and  a  good  wet  ditch^    Within  this  is  the  Farnham  (P.  T.  38). 

raja's  house,  a  large  pile  of  building,  surrounded  TILL^  river,  England,  co.  Northumberland, 
bj  the  usual  native  appendages  of  gateways,  which  rises  among  the  Cheviot  hills,  runs  south- 
gardens,  tanks,  fountains,  and  pavilions,  besides  ward  to  Chillingham,  and  thence  westward,  and 
a  veil-built  circus  and  busy  market-place  close  falls  into  the  Tweed,  2  miles  below  Coldstream, 
to  the  premises.  TILLENDORF,  viK  Prussia,  circle  Buntslau, 

TlCroN,  township,  England,  par.  St.  John,  prov.  Silesia.    Pop.  1000. 
vithin  the  liberties  of  the  town  of  Beverley,  co.  TIL  LEY,  tosh  p.  England,  par.  Wem,  Whit- 
York,  E.  riding.    Acres,  700.    Real  prop.  £1156.  church  div.  hund.  Brulford  North,  oo.  Salop. 
Pop.  (with  Hull  Bridge)  110.    Beverley  (p.  t.  Pop.  323.    Wem  (P.  T.  163). 
183).  TILLIERES,  tn.  N.  of  France,  on  the  river 

TIDDINGTON,  ham.  England,  par.  Albury,  Arve;  5  m.  nb.  of  Vemeuil.    Pop.  1000. 
iMKLBulling^n,  CO. Oxford.   Acres,  700.    Real  TILLINGTON,  toshp.  England,  par.  Burg- 
prop.  £908.    Pop.  198.    Tetsworth  (P.  T.  42).  hill,    hund.  Grimsworth,  co.   Hereford.    Pop. 

TIEFKARTMANNS-DORF,  town,  Prussia,  419.    Hereford  (P.  T.  135). 

prov.  Silesia;  50 m.  Wb6.  of  Breslan.  Pop.  1400.  TILLINGTON,  township,  England,  par.  St. 

TIEGEN  HOF,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  W.  Prussia ;  Mary,  8.  div.  hand.  Pirehill,  co.  Stafford.    Pop. 

20  m.  R8B.  of  Dantzic    Pop.  1800.  42.    Stafford  (p.  T.  141). 

TIERMAS,  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Arragon,  at  the  TILMOUTH,  ham.  England,  par.  Norham, 

foot  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  remarkable  for  its  warm  hund.  Norhamshire,  co.  pal.  Durham,  sitaate  at 

spnnn.  the  confluence  of  the  rivs.  Till  and  Tweed.    Pop. 

TIERRA  BOMBA,  island,  near  the  coast  of  with  Twueell  tnshp.    Coldstream  (P.  T.  334). 

Sooth  America,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  TILNEY,  joint  par.  with  Islington,  England, 

of  Carthagena,  where,  in  1741,  the  English  Marshland  div.  hood.  Freebrid^,  co.  Norfolk, 

wected  a  battery.  Pop.  with  Islington.    Lynn  Regis  (P.  T.  96). 

TIETE,  river.  South  America,  dist.  Paraguay,  TILSOP,  toshp.  England,  par.  Burford,  hund. 

repuh.  La  Plate,  which  falls  into  the  Parana,  Overs,  oo.  Salop.    Pop.  with  Nash  toshp.   Cleo- 

SB  the  w.  side,  about  12  m.  above  the  mouth  of  bury  Mortimer  (P.  T.  137). 

theSecuriu.    It  is  the  erand  channel  of  com-  TILSTON  FARNHALL^  toshp.  England,  par. 

naDicstiott   from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  St.  Banbury,  hund.  Eddisbury,  go.  pal.  of  Chester. 

f^nVn,  and  other  places,  to  the  interesting  dis-  Acres,  790.   Real  prop.  £1035.    Pop.  170.  Tar- 

trids  of  Caiaba,  Matto  Grosso,  the  whole  of  poriev  (P.  T.  178). 

Paraguay,  the  river  Plata,  Potosi,  Chuquisaca,  TILTS,  toshp.  England,  par.  Doncaster,  lower 

tad  a  great  part  of  Pern.  div.  wapenteke  of  Strafforth  and  Tickhtll,  oo. 

TIGLIOLE,  to.  VW.  of  Italy,  kiuffd.  Piedmont  York,  W.  riding.    Pop.  with  Langthwaite.   Don- 

•nd  Sardinia ;  9  m.  WbN.  of  Asti.    Pop.  2600.  castor  (P.  T.  162). 

TIGRE,  prov.  Abyssinia.    See  vol.  iv.    The  TIM,  to.  central  part  of  Russia,  gov.  Kursk, 

Mareb  forms  the  boundary  between  this  province  on  the  river  Tim ;  39  m.  B.  of  Kursk.    Pop.  2000. 

and  that  of  the  Baharnegash.    Tigre  consists  TIMAAN  ISLE,  island.  Eastern  seas,  off  the 

almost  entirelv  of  a  wild  confusion  of  rocky  R.  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula.    Lat.  2.  52.  N. 

mountains,  affording  only  occasional  spots  ca^  Long.  104. 5.  B.    This  island  is  high  and  woody, 

ptblc  of  cultivatbn.    It  is  enriched,  however,  an#  has  several  others  still  smaller,  lying  off  it 

by  tome  manufactures,  and  by  its  traffic  as  the  to  the  westward. 

channel  of  all  intercourse  with  the  Red  Sea.  TIMBLE,  Gkbat,  township,  England,  par. 

The  main  theatre  of  its  industry  is  Adowa,  the  Fev^Mon,  lower  div.  wapentake  of  Claro,  co. 

cipitol,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  con-  York^  West  riding.     Acres,  1450.    Real  prop, 

taiaing  about  8000  inhabitants.    Cotton  cloth,  £768.    Pop.  218.    Otley  (p.  T.  205). 

both  coarse  and  fine,  is  manufactured  to  a  great  TIMBLE,  Littlb,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Otley, 

ettent,  and  passes  as  money.     But  although  libs.  Ckwood,  Wistow,  and  Otley,  upper  div. 

Adowa  b  at  present  superior  in  importance,  wapentake  of  Claro,  co.  York,  W.  riding.    Acres, 

Axnm  is  the  most  interesting  town  in  Tigre,  and  420.    Real  prop.  £424.    Pop.  56.    Otley  (P.  T, 

ercn  in  Abvssinia,  from  ito  extensive  monuments.  205). 
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TIMBUCTOO.     See  Tombuctoo.  fought  here  between  the  English  aod  Noinans 

TiMERYCOTTA,  to.  HiDdoostaD,  dist.  Gun-  in  1106. 
toor,  prov.  Northern  Circars;  11  nn.  UbN.  from  TIN  EH,  or  Tminkk,  the  ruink  of  a  citf  ol 
the  town  of  Guotoor.  Lat.  16.  34.  N.  Long.  Lower  Egypt,  situate  upon  the  Pelotiac  brasdi 
79.25.8.  Six  miles  W.  of  Timerycotta,  a  cataract  of  the  Nile.  Lat.  30.  55.  N.  Long.  32. 30.  E. 
is  formed  during  the  rainy  season  by  the  river  The  castle  appears  to  have  been  built  about  tiie 
Yedlapadut  which,  in  the  opposite  season,  is  time  of  the  conquest  of  Selim,  but  is  bov  u 
perfectly  dry.    The  water  falls  from  a  height  of   ruins. 

about  60  feet  TINEHINCH,  Vil.  Ireland,  par.  and  bar.  St 

TIM  MAN  EE,  country.  Western  Africa,  im-  Mullins,  co.  Carlow,  prov.  Leinster.  Pop.  with 
mediately  bordering  on  the  territory  of  Sierra  par.  Craig  {9.  T.  75).  Two  annual  fain. 
Leone.  According  to  Major  Laing,  its  extent  TINEHINCH,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Kilmaomaii, 
from  B.  to  w.  may  be  computed  at  90  miles,  bar.  Tinehincb,  Queen's  County,  prov.  LeioftfT. 
and  iti  breadth,  N.  and  8.,  at  about  55  miles.  Pop.  with  par.  Clonaslee  (P.  T.  60).  Fur, 
It  is  bounded  on  the  B.  by  Kooranko ;  on  the    Oct.  29. 

\\\  by  Sierra  Leone,  Bullom,  and  the  ocean;  TINEHINCH, tnland,  Ireland, par. StagomH, 
on  the  N.  bv  the  Mandingo  and  Limba  countries ;  bar.  Rathdown,  co.  Wicklow,  prov.  Lamts. 
and  s.  by  Bullom  and  Kooranko.  It  is  watered  Pop.  with  parish.  Bray  (P.  T.  12).  TiDehiack 
by  the  river  Scarcies  and  the  Rokelle  branch  of  House,  the  seat  of  James  Grattan,  Esq.,  ^as  the 
the  Sierra  Leone  river,  and  is  divided  into  four  favourite  residence  of  the  celebrated  statetaua 
districts,  each  having  its  independent  chief.  The  and  orator,  Henry  Grattan. 
Timmanees  have  no  trade  among  them,  not  even  TINGRI,  fortress,  India  beyond  the  Gaoge, 
the  necessary  ones  of  blacksmith  and  shoe-  in  Eastern  Tibc^  situated  in  the  Tinj^ri  pbin. 
maker.  Their  houses  are  all  of  mud,  with  a  Hie  adjacent  village  contains  only  40  hooset, 
sloping  roof  of  thatch  or  palm  branches  in  front  although  it  lies  on  the  main  road  from  Catmis- 
and  rear,  but  they  are  neither  commodious  nor  doo  to  Lassa,  and  is  a  station  where  supplici  of 
neat.  Their  agricultural  implements  are  ex-  horses  mav  be  procured, 
tremely  rude,  consisting  of  merely  a  wooden  hoe  TINGUIRIRICA,  river,  S.  America,  repak 
and  a  small  hooked  stick,  used  for  clearing  the  Chili,  which  joins  the  river  Rapel,  15  m.  fian 
grain  from  the  husk.  The  produce  of  their  its  mouth.  It  is  noted  for  the  lameutable  acci- 
country  is  confined  to  red  and  white  rice,  yams,  dents  which  have  happened  to  those  who  have 
ground  nuts,  and  a  few  plantations  of  cassada,  attempted  to  cross  it  when  flooded, 
with  plantains,  bananas,  and  other  spontaneous  TIN  HEAD,  tithing,  England,  par.  Edio^, 
productions,  Of  the  natives  of  this  country,  hund.  Whorwelsdown,  co.  Wilts.  Pop.  with  pv. 
Major  Laing  gives  a  very  unfavourable  account.    Westbury  (P.  T.  99). 

They  are  depraved,  licentious,  indolent,  and  TIN  IAN,  one  of  the  Ladrone  islands,  u  the 
avariciooa.  Inhabiting  the  country  near  tlie  North  Pacific  ocean  ;  about  42  m.  in  circamfer- 
mouth  of  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  ence :  first  discovered  by  the  crew  of  a  Maoilh 
coast,  and  which,  until  the  last  30  years,  was  ship,  which  was  cast  away  here  in  the  year  163i 
one  of  the  chief  marts  of  the  slave  trade,  their  The  author  of  Anson*s  voyage  gives  a  pleasa^ 
moral  and  social  disorganisation  which  still  description  of  this  island  ;  he  describes  the  toil 
subsists,  may  be  viewed  as  au  example  of  its  as  dry  and  healthy,  and  the  scenery  as  beaoti/iiL 
deep-rooted  and  pernicious  influence.  They  are  Commodore  Byron  also  visited  it  in  1765.  He 
exceedingly  addicted  to  intoxication,  by  indulging  anchored  on  the  8W.  end  of  it ;  but  he  pves  a 
in  copious  potations  of  palm-wine.  Yet  these  description  of  it  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of 
same  people,  when  brought  into  contact  with  that  given  by  Anson.  Instead  of  deligbtfol 
Christian  civilisation,  seem  to  undergo  a  singular  lawns,  they  found  the  trees  and  underwood  so 
transformation  of  character.  "  After  a  short  in-  thick,  that  in  endeavouring  to  force  a  passage 
tercourse  with  Europeans,"  says  Major  Laing.  through,  they  were  entangled  and  cut,  as  If  vitb 
"  they  throw  off  thair  barbarous  habits,  and,  whipcord.  It  was  visited  in  1767  by  captiia 
adopting  the  European  dress,  seem  desirous  of  Wallis;  in  1787  by  captain  Portlock;  in  1788  Iff 
conformiQg  to  all  the  customs  of  civilised  life  captain  Sever ;  and  afterwards  by  other  narh 
which  come  within  the  reach  of  their  pecuniary  gators,  all  of  whom  confirm  the  account  givei 
ability.  Those  of  them  who  have  resided  for  of  it  bv  commodore  Byron, 
some  years  among  Europeans,  and  who  are  in  TINISCHT,  tn.  Austrian  empire,  kiagd.  of 
a  manner  weaned  from  the  habits  of  their  native  Bohemia ;  73  m.  B.  of  Prague.  Pop.  1000. 
country  (habits  which,  after  leaving  off,  they  TIN  MOUTH,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  RntlsBd 
invariably  despise),  are  particularly  docile,  and,  co.,  Vermont;  10  m.  B.  from  Rutland.  1^ 
in  general,  much  attached  to  their  employers."      1049. 

TlMOtt  LAUT,  island,  Eastern  seas,  situated  TIOGA,  river,  North  America,  U.  &,  rises  ia 
between  the  7th  and  8th  degrees  of  8.  Latitude,  Pennsylvania,  runs  N.,  enters  New  York,  tans  ts 
and  the  132d  and  133d  degrees  of  B.  Longitude;  the  B.,  and  joins  the  Susquehannah  in  Penosfl- 
Ungth,  70  miles,  by  25  the  average  breadth.  .  vania,  3  m.  8.  of  New  York  line.  It  b  navigable 
Except  its  dimensions  and  geographical  situa-    for  boats  50  miles. 

tion,  nothine  is  known  respecting  it.  TIOGA,  co.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  NewYori; 

TIMPERLEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bowdon,  bounded  N.  by  Tomkins  co.,  B.  by  Broooieco^ 
js.  div.  hund.  fiucklow,  co.  pal.  of  Chester.  8.  by  Pennsylvania,  and  w.  by  Steuben  co.  Pofk 
Acres,  1380.  Pop.  752.  Nether  Knutsford  27,704.  Chief  towns,  Elmira  and  Ovego.- 
(P.  T.  172).  Trnga^  CO-,  N.  side  of  Pennsylvania ;  bounded  H* 

TINCHEBRAY,  town,  N.  of  France,  depart,    by  New  York,  E.  by  Ontario  co.,  s.  by  Lycoming 
Orne,  prov.  Normandy,  situate  on  the  Noireau ;    co.,  and  W.  by  Potter  co.     Pop.  9062.    Oid 
14  m.  N.  of  Pomfront.    Pop.  3000.     it  has  some    town.  Wellsborough. 
manufactures  of  linen  and  thread.    A  buttle  was        TIPPACANOE,  river.  North  America,  l'-S< 
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Indiana  ;  joins  the  Wabash  about  420  m.  rrom 
ite  mouth.  Length  about  170  m.  It  is  rendered 
famous  by  a  battle  between  the  Americans  and 
Indians,  in  November,  1811. 

TIPTON,  CO.  N.  America,  U  S.,  Tennessee; 
Pop.  5317.     Chief  town,  Covington. 

TI RASPOL,  tn.  sw.  of  European  Russia,  gov. 
ChersoD,  situate  on  the  Dniester;  8  m.  B.  of 
Bender.  Pop.  2000.  Its  chief  traffic  is  in  cattle^ 
horses,  coro^  cheese,  and  leather. 

TIREH,  tn.  Asia  Minor,  in  Anadolia,  situate 
on  the  Meinder ;  32  m.  S8B.  of  Smyrna :  in  which 
some  important  manufactures  are  carried  on. 

TIRGWALD,  hamlet.  Great  Britain,  par. 
Gwnnws,  bund.  liar,  upper  div.  co.  Cardigan, 
S.  Wales.  Pop.  with  par.  Aberystwith  (p.  T. 
20S> 

TIRI,  station,  Northern  Hindoostan,  which 
in  1817  was  the  residence  of  the  Gurwai  raja. 
Lat  30.  23.  K.  Long.  78.  28.  B.  Elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  2278  feet.  At  this 
place  the  Ganges  receives  the  BhiUing,  a  con- 
siderable river  that  issues  from  the  snowy 
chain. 

TIRIKITCHCONAM,  tp.  Hindoostan,  dist. 
Chingleput,  prov.  Carnatic.  At  this  place  there 
is  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  Mahadeva, 
with  four  pyramidical  gateways  in  the  usual  style 
of  the  south  of  India. 

TIROON^  district  on  the  R.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Borneo,  situated  between  the  3d  and  4th 
degrees  of  N.  Latitude.  The  coast  here  is  all 
low  mangrove  land,  the  mountains  being  very 
distant,  and  inhabited  by  Idaan.  The  country 
abounds  with  sago-trees,  which  afford  the  chief 
sustenance  of  the  natives.  The  produce  of  the 
country  consists  principally  of  sago  and  birds'- 
iH^sts,  both  of  which  aie  in  great  plenty  and 
perfection.  It  also  yields  wax,  canes,  rattans, 
mats,  honey,  biche-de-mar,  and  in  some  parts 
pold.  There  are  many  rivei's ;  the  largest. 
Darned  the  Barow,  or  Curan,  has  about  three 
fathoms  of  water  at  the  mouth.  The  tribes 
known  by  the  names  of  Tiroon  and  Tedong  live 
chiefly  on  the  NE.  coast  of  Borneo,  and  are 
leckooed  a  savage  and  piratical  race^  addicted 
to  cannibalism. 

TIRREL,  ham.  England,  par.  Barton,  West 
^ard,  CO.  Westmoreland.  Pop.  with  par.  Pen- 
rith (p.  T.  283).  Here  is  a  meeting-house  for 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  subscription- 
school. 

TIRSCHEN-REUTH,  tn.  Germany,  kingd. 
Bavaria,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate ;  33  m.  nnb. 
of  Amberg.  Pop.  1500.  It  stands  on  the  bor- 
dera  of  a  lake ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
found  a  species  of  earth  used  in  dyeing. 
.  TIRTAPURI,  tn.  India  beyond  the  Ganges, 
in  Tibet,  perched  on  the  top  of  a  table-land 
200  feet  high,  the  residence  of  a  lama  and 
Kjveral  gylongs.  Lat.  31. 10.  y.  Long.  80. 45.  E. 
This  place  is  overhung  by  steep,  craggy,  lime- 
rtone  rocks.  About  two  miles  to  the  W.  are  two 
hot  springs  of  clear  water,  bursting  from  a  cal- 
weous  table  rock  12  feet  high,  and  nearly  half 
a  mile  in  diameter. 

TIRUPMEW  (or  the  Chinese  city),  tn.  kingd. 
Ava,  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Irawady, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  junction  of  that  river  with 
weKeenduem.  Lat.  22. 20.  N.  Long.  95. 10.  E. 
•/>e  name  is  said  to  have  originated  in  remote 
•"".**»  from  a  victory  gained  here  over  the 
Mimese 


TIRWAN  ANGADY,  tn.  IlindoOstan,  prov. 
Malabar ;  19  m.  B8R,  from  Calicut.  Lat.  1 1 .  3.  N. 
Long.  75.  59.  R.  This  place  stands  on  the  banks 
of  a  river  that  comes  from  I  rnada,  which,  in  the 
rainy  season,  is  navigable  fo(  canoes  32  miles 
further  up. 

TIR-Y-MYNACH,  tnshp.  Great  Britain,  par. 
Llanbrynmair,  hund.  Machynllaeth,  co.  Mont- 
gomery, N.  Wales.  Pop.  with  par.  Machynllaeth 
(P.  T.  208), 

TIR-Y-MYNACH,  or  Thb  Monk's  Land, 
township.  Great  Britain,  par.  Guilsfield,  hund. 
Pool,  CO.  Montgomery,  N.  Wales.  Pop.  with 
par.    Welchpool  (P.  T.  171). 

TISCHINGEN,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Wirtem- 
berg;  53  m.  Bbs.  of  Stutgard.     Pop.  1000. 

TISCHNOWITZ,  tn.  Austrian  states,  prov. 
Moravia;  15  m.  NW.  of  Brunn.  Pop.  1200. 
Here  is  a  large  woollen  manufactory. 

TISHEET,  a  place  of  the  Sahara,  Central 
Africa ;  150  m.  N.  of  Benowm.  It  contains  a 
salt-mine,  from  whence  copious  supplies  of  that 
article  are  sent  to  the  countries  on  the  Niger. 

TITLINGTON,  tnshp." England,  par.  Egling- 
ham,  N.  div.  Coquetdale  ward,  co.  Northumber- 
land.    Pop.  78.     Alnwick  (P.  T.  308). 

TITMANING,  or  Ditmanino,  tn.  Germany, 
kingd.  Bavaria;  situate  on  the  Salza;  23  m. 
HSW.  of  Salzburg.    Pop.  2200. 

TITSCHEIN,  Nkw,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Mora- 
via; 31  m.  B.  of  Olmutz.  Pop.  4300.  Here 
are  extensive  woollen  manufactures. 

TITTEN HANGER,  ham.  England,  par.  St. 
Peter  the  Apostle,  hund.  (^ashio,  co.  Hertford. 
Acres,  2330.     Pop.  1038.    St  Alban's  (P.  T.  20). 

TITTEN  LEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Audlem, 
hund.  Nantwich,  ca  pal.  of  Chester.  Acres,  590. 
Real  prop.  £490.  Pop.  30.  Nantwi«h  (p.  T. 
164). 

TITTERIE,  central  province  of  Alters, 
being  that  in  which  the  capital  is  contained. 
It  is  about  60  m.  long  by  40  broad,  extending 
from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  plain 
of  the  Bled  el  Jereede,  which  separates  it  from 
the  Sahara. 

TITTESWORTH,  township,  England,  par. 
I.<eeke,  N.  div.  hund.  Totmonslow,  co.  Stafford. 
Real  prop.  £1975.  Pop.  447.  Leeke  (P.  T. 
154). 

TITUL,  vil.  Austrian  empire,  kingd.  Hungary, 
situate  at  the  .confluence  of  the  Theiss  and  the 
Danube,  and  the  chief  plaoe  of  the  district  be- 
longing to  the  Tschaikists.  or  Danube  pontoon- 
ers  ;  28  m.  N.  of  Belgrade.  Pop.  IHOO.  It  has 
a  pier  for  lighters,  a  small  arsenal,  and  several 
magazines. 

TIVDIJA,  river,  NW.  of  European  Russia, 
which  flows  into  the  lake  Onega,  on  the  w.  side. 
Quantities  of  fine  marble  are  seen  along  its 
banks. 

TIVERTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bunbury, 
hund.  Eddisbury,  co.  pal.  of  Chester.  Acres, 
1930.  Real  prop.  £1766.  Pop.  618.  T&rporley 
(p.  T.  178).  An  old  established  corn-market  is 
held  every  Monday  at  Four  Lane  Ends,  in  this 
tnshp.     Here  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel. 

TIVOKEA,  island.  South  Pacific  ocean.  It  is 
low  and  sandy,  of  an  elliptical  form,  18  m.  in  its 
longest  diameter.  Lat.  14.  28.  8.  Long.  144. 
56.  \v.  The  language  of  the  natives  approaches 
the  Otaheitan  dialect,  but  is  more  guttural. 
Their  arms  are  clubs  and  spears.  Tlie  only 
quadrufMs  seen  on  Jthis  island  were  does.  Hot 
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QDlike  those  of  the  Society  Islands,  with  line  of  its  neighbouring  isle  of  Trinidad,  with  fSbe 

lone  white  hair.    .  advantage  of  the  vegetative  earth  being  deeper 

TIV  Y,  or  TowT,  river,  Great  Britain,  oo.  Caer-  on  the  hills  of  Tobago.  The  climate,  though 
marthen,  S.  Wales.  It  rises  from  an  extensive  moist,  by  being  impregnated  with  saline  partides, 
morass  in  the  alpine  valley  of  Berwin,  in  the  is  not  at  all  unhealthy,  particularly  if  proper 
county  of  Cardigan,  and  runs  southward  to  attention  were  paid  to  preventing  the  exits  of 
Lindovery,  and  being  joined  by  a  stream  fiom  the  mountain  streams.  The  rainy  season  begins 
Brecknockshire,  turns  towards  the  west,  passes  in  June,  and  gradually  becomes  heavy  until  Sep- 
Llangaddock  and  Llandilovawr,  and  thence  run-  tember,  the  violence  of  the  rains  then  abates, 
ning  due  west,  passes  Caermarthen,  and  turning  showers  continuing,  at  intervals,  to  the  end  of 
towards  the  8.,  falls  into  Caermarthen  Bay,  in  Decembpr  or  beginning  of  January,  when  the 
a  larpe  estuary.  The  tide  rises  perceptibly  to  season  termed  **  crop  time"  begins.  The  island 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile  above  Caermarthen,  is  out  of  the  usual  range  of  hurricanes, 
and  affords  sufficient  water  for  the  conveyance  Almost  every  kind  or  plant  that  grows  on  the 
of  ships  of  300  tons  burden  to  the  town  quay.  Antilles  flourishes  at  Tobago;  and  also,  in  corn- 
It  is  much  celebrated  for  its  flsh ;  its  salmon,  in  mon  with  Trinidad,  the  greater  part  of  those 
particular,  is  highly  esteemed.  which  are  cultivated  in  Guyana  and  Cumana. 

TJERINGHIN,  fishing  village,  island  Java,  The  orange,  lemon,  guava,  pomegranate,  fig, 

situated  on  the  B.  side  of  the  straits  of  Sunda.  and  grape  are  in  perfection.    The  cinnamon  and 

Lat  6. 15.  B.    Long.  105.  45.  b.    To  the  sb.  pimento-trees  grow  wild  in  different  parts  of  the 

this  is  one  of  the  best  cultivated  districts  in  island ;  and  the  cotton  of  Tobago  is  of  excellent 

Java,  but  the  neighbouring  woods  and  south-  quality.  Although  the  vegetation  of  Tobago  and 

western  extremity  of  the  island  have  never  been  Trinidad  is  in  general  similar,  some  (quadrupeds 

penetrated  by  any  European,  and  therefore  re-  and  birds  are  found  in  the  latter  which  do  not 

main  wholly  unknown.  exist  in  the  former,  and  vice  versa;  the  katraka, 

TLUMATSCHAU,  orTi.uMASzow,  tn.  Austria,  for  instance,  a  very  singular  species  of  pheasant, 

prov.  Moravia,  on  the  river  March ;  12  m.  B.  of  although  taken  from  Tobago  to  Trinidad  and 

Hradisch.    Pop.  1100.  let  loose,  has  not  multiplied  there;  while  the 

TOBA  LAKE,  lake,  island  Sumatra,  Batta  hoccos  of  Trinidad  are  in  a  similar  position  with 

country,  which  has  not  yet  been  visited  by  any  regard  to  Tobago ;  and  although  nearly  all  the 

European.    In  1822  it  was  seen  from  the'  hills  quadrupeds  of  the  immense  region  between  the 

of  Silmdung,  nearTapanooly,  by  Messrs.  Burton  Amazons  river  and  the  isthmus  of  Panama  are 

and  Ward  ;  they  estimated  the  length  at  60  or  to  be  found  at  Trinidad,  very  few  of  them  are  to 

70  miles,  by  a  breadth  of  15  or  20  miles.  be  seen  at  Tobago ;  even  the  small  deer  of 

TOBAGO,  island,  West  Indies.  See  vol.  iv.  Guyana,  so  plentiful  at  Trinidad,  do  not  exist 
Tobago,  when  viewed  from  the  north,  seems  to  be  here.  The  indigenous  birds  are  varieties  of 
only  a  mass  of  lofty,  gloomy  mountains,  with  wild  dueks,  pigeons,  blackbirds  (yellow  and  black) 
black  precipices,  descending  abruptly  to  the  sea;  white  woodcocks,  thrushes,  herons,  pouched 
on  a  nearer  approach  the  island  exhibits  a  very  pelicans,  &c.  The  eagles  of  Orinoco,  and  fla- 
irre^lar  aspect;  it  is  principally  composed  of  mingoes,  frequent  the  coasts.  Three  varieties  of 
oonical  hills  of  basaltic  formation,  and  of  ridges  humming-birds  exist,  and  a  small  bird  of  the 
which  descend  from  the  interior,  and  running  20  size  of  a  sparrow,  with  magnificent  plumage; 
miles  toward  the  sea.  terminate  sometimes  in  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of 
abrupt  precipices.  The  NW.  part  is  the  least  a  most  brilliant  red ;  the  feathers  of  the  wings 
mountainous.  The  B.  terminates  in  broken  plains  and  tail  of  a  deep  purple  above  and  a  sky  blue 
and  low  lands.  The  island  is  well  watered  by  underneath,  and  the  breast  and  belly  of  an  azare 
rivulets  and  streams,  arising  in  the  interior,  and  hoe.  A  great  voriety  of  shell-flsh  is  found  on 
passing  over  the  low  lands  to  the  coast,  where  the  coast,  which  is  frequented  by  sea-cows  aad 
they  are  occasionally  obstructed,  which,  how-  turtles  in  abondanoe.  Of  the  present  popola- 
ever,  a  little  attention  would  prevent.  Scarbo-  tion  the  whites  are  estimated  at  450 ;  the  free- 
rough,  the  principal  town,  is  situated  on  the  coloured,  males,  477 ;  females,  686.  The  sisve 
sw.  side  of  Tobago  along  the  sea-shore  (at  the  population  in  1832  was  12,091.  The  principal 
base  of  Fort  George  Hill),  and  extends,  with  exports  are  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum ;  of  which 
little  uniforihitv,  easterly  towards  the  Fort,  the  there  were  exported  in  1831 :  sugar,  8453  hogs- 
distance  from  the  latter  place  being  upwards  of  heads ;  molasses,  183  puncheons ;  rum,  5171 
half  a  mile.  On  the  B.  and  ew.  the  destent  to  puncheons.  Tobago  is  ruled  by  a  governor, 
the  sea  is  gradual,  and  at  the  base  of  the  hill  jcouncil,  and  house  of  aasemblyy  whose  p^iwers 
approaching  the  town  are  several  scattered  and  authority  are  similar  to  those  of  Ja- 
country  houses.    Fort  George  Hill  (the  road  to  maica,  &c 

which  is  steep  and  towards  the  W.),  rises  to  the  TOBEL,  vil.  8\r.  of  Germany,  kingd.  Wir- 

height  of  422  feet,  of  a  oonical   shape,  and  temberg,  in  the  mountain  track  calleid  Black 

crowned  by  Fort  King  George,  the  chief  military  Forest.    Pop.  900. 

station  in  the  island.    On  the  windward  side  are  TOBERCLEAR,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Ballymore, 

numerous  excellent  bays,  and  on  the  northward  bar.  Rathoonrath,  co.  Westmeath,  prov.  L«in- 

is  situate  Man-of-War  Ba^,  capacious,  safe,  and  ster.  Pop  with  par.    Ballymore  (P.  T.  72>  Four 

adapted  to  the  largest  ships,  as  are  also  Conr-  annual  fairs. 

land,  Sandy  Point,  and  King  Bays;  Tyrrels,  TOBERCORRY,orTuBBKBCO]myrvil.Irel>i^» 
Bloody,  Mangrove,  Englishman's,  and  Castera's  par.  Achcnry,  bar.  Leney,  co.  Sligo,  prov.  Coo- 
Bay  have  good  anchorage  for  vessels  up  to  150  naught.  Pop.  with  par.  Colooney  (P.  T.  126). 
tons  burthen ;  Halifax  Bay  admits  vessels  of  250  Three  annual  fairs. 

tons;  but  a  shoal  at  the  entrance  requires  a  TOBERFU DDER. vil. Ireland, par. Isertkellyi 

pilot.   The  soil  of  Tobago  is  a  rich  dark  mould,  bar.  Longrea,  co.  Galway,    prov.  Coonaoght 

and  resembles  (particularly  in  the  B.  pfit),  that  Pop.  with  par.    Gort  (P.  T.  124), 
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TOBERSCANNOVAN,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  BaN  rectlj  only  by  an  ezperienced  oroithologUt,  are 

lysadare,  bar.  Tiraghriil,  co.  Sligo,  prov.  Con-  plentiful  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 

naoght     Pop.  with  par.    Colooney  (P.  T.  126).  town.    In  fact,  the  tablea  of  all  classes  in  this 

TOBITSCHAU,  or  TowaczoWj  town,  Austria,  Siberian  capital  are  loaded  with  a  ^reat  variety 

prov.  Morauia;  12  m.  8.  of  Olmutz.    Pop.  1100.  of  those  rarities  and   dainties  which  in  other 

TOBOL,  river,  Asiatic  Russia,  which  rises  countries  are  reserved  wholly  for  the  banqueUt 

near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ural  moun-  of  the  rich.    The  capital  of  Western  Siberia  is 

tains,  receives  the  Qui  or  Ouk,  after  which  it  sufficiently  supplied  with  European  goods :  our 

becomes  navigable.    It  then  receives  the  Iset,  author  found  London  porter  there ;  but  its  chief 

the  TourI^  and  Tauda,  and  finally  joins  the  stock  of  manufactured  articles,  woollen  and  cot- 

litysch,  near  Tobolsk,  after  a  course  of  nearly  ton  cloths,  silk  stuflb,  and  the  like,  is  drawn  from 

400  miles.    The  shores  are  generally  flat,  and  China.    This  preference  of  Chinese  manufao- 

liable  to  inundation.  tares  is  partly  owiu^  to  their  cheapness,  partly 

TOBOLSK,  capita],  Asiatic  Russia.  See  vol.  iv.  to  the  skill  with  which  the  vigilant  Chinese  mer- 

The  chief  part  of  the  town  is  situated  on  a  high  chant  adapt«  his  assortment  to  the  wants  of  the 

rocky  eminence,  overlooking  a  majestic  plain,  in  country.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  from 

which  the  Irtysch  and  the  Tobol  blend  their  Kiachta,  on  the  frontiers  of  Chinese  Tartary,  to 

waters,  while  the  horison  is  cloaed  on  every  side  Tobolsk,  the  rich  alone  find   it  expedient  to 

by  a  boundless  expanse  of  forest.    With  the  travel  in  a  sledge,  the  whole  distance,  with  the 

exception  of  the  ^vernment  houses  and  two  exception  of  about  60  miles,  being  navigable  by 

churches,  Tobolsk  is  built  wholly  of  wood,  and  the  branches  of  the  Angara,  Yenisei,  and  Obi. 

even  the  streets  are  paved  with  that  material.  The  tediousness  of  so  long  and  circuitous  a  na- 

The  edifloea  are  not  constructed  with  any  archi-  vigation   (for   the   distance    from    Kiachta   to 

tectural  skill ;  but  the  walls  being  white,  and  all  Tobolsk,  along  the  course  of  the  connecting 

the  cupolas  gilded,  they  make  from  their  ele-  rivers,  cannot  be  less  than  8000  miles),  is  coun- 

Tated  site  a  splendid  appearance.    The  chief  terbalanced  by  the  profits  of  the  trade  carried 

want  is  water,  which  can  be  procured  only  bv  a  on  with  the  Siberian  tribes  dwelling  on  the 

lahorioas  carriage  from  the  grounds  below,  'the  banks  of  ^e  streams.    Tobolsk  has  some  direct 

lower  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  Tartar,  commerce  with  Tashkend,  and  through  it  with 

bailt  wholly  of  wood,  with  water  in  abundance,  the  other  Khanats,  or  principalities  of   Tur- 

bnt  Dot  of  good  quality.    The  basis  of  the  social  kestan. 

Bjitem  at  Tobolsk  consists  of  exiles  banbhed  by  TOBY'S  CREEK,  river,  N.  America,  U.  S., 

a  jealous  government.    Tlie  society  is  upon  a  PennsyU'ania,  which  runs  into  the  Alleghany ;  20 

good  European  model,  and  Tobolsk  on    the  m.  below  Franklin.    It  is  about  55  m.  long,  and 

whole  makes  an  agreeable  residence.     All  the  is  navigable  for  bateaux  throngh  a  great  part  of 

trade  of  Siberia  passes  through  it.    As  soon  as  its  course.    It  is  connected  with  the  western 

tlie  flnt  influence  of  spring  has  melted  the  branch  of  the  Susquehannah  by  a  short  portage. 

tnows,  the  merdiants  are  seen  crowding  from  TOCANTINES,  river,  S.  America,  capitania 

the  west,  to  traverse  the  long  tract  which  leads  Goiaz,repub.  Brasil.  Lat.  19.  8.  Near  the  source 

fo  the  Chinese  frontier  and  the  Eastern  ocean ;  of  the  river  Parana,  which  carries  its  waters  into 

and  as  soon  as  the  winter  sets  in,  similar  crowds  the  Plata.    It  is  joined  by  the  Araguaya,  Lat.  6. ; 

are  seen  returning.  According  to  a  late  traveller  and  both  streams  united  continue  their  course 

(Adolph  Erman)  the  numerous  exiles  annually  for  370  leagues,  and  fall  into  tlie    southern 

sent  into  Siberia,  who  amount  to  about  5000  on  estuary  of  tne  Amazons,  in  Lat.  1.  40.  a.,  20 

an  average,  regard  the  crossing  of  the  Irtysch  as  leagues  W.  from  the  city  of  Para. 

the  stroke  which  completes  their  political  ex-  TOCKETTS,  or  Toccono,  tnshp.  England. 

tinetion.    They  are  mostly  persons  convicted  of  par.  Guisborongh,  B.  div.  lib.  Langbaurgh,  co. 

embezslement,  or  otiaer  acts  of  dishonesty.  They  York,  N.  riding.    Acres,  560.    Real  prop.  £884. 

ue  in  general  free  from  all  kind  of  surveillance;  Pop.  35.    Guisborough  (p.  T.  245^ 

hot  some  of  them  are  bound  to  perform  certain  TOCKINGTON,    Lowxb,  tithing,    England. 

migbus  penances  in  the  churches ;  and  many  par.  Almondsbury,  lower  div.  bund.  Langley  and 

more  do  the  same  thing  voluntarily.    Offenders  Swineshead,  co.  Gloucester.    Acres,  410.    Real 

of  the  worst  stamp  are  often  condemned  to  hard  prop.  £3916.    Pop.  327.   Thornbury  (P.  T.  120). 

laboarintheminesof  Nerchinsk  for  one  or  more  TOCKINGTON,   Uppbr,   tithing,  England, 

jears,  and  having  completed  the  period  of  their  par.  Olveston,  lower  div.  bond.  Langley  and 

•evere  puniahment,  are  allowed  to  reside  in  To-  Swineshead,  co.  Gloucester.    Pop.  279.    Thorn- 

^Itk ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  Siberian  exiles  bury  (P.  T.  1 20). 

ofthe  labouring  classes  are  in  the  situation  of  TOCKWITH,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bilton, 

Kttleis  enjoying  full  liberty  to  make  them  inde-  upper  div.  ainstey  of  the  city  of  York,  co.  York, 

pendent  men.  £.  riding.  Acres,  1610.  Real  prop.  £2168.  Pop. 

Tobolsk,  though  looked  upon  as  a  place  of  547.    Wetherby  (P.  T.  194). 

^ithment,  is  not  without  an  equitable  share  TOCRUR,  kingd.  Central  Africa,    situated 

of  lazunes  and  enjoyments.     The  abundance  along  the  Niger,  to  the  W.  of  Ghana.    The  mo- 

•Bd  variety  of  wild  fowls  in  its  markets  are  no-  narch  is  said  to  have  been  very  powerful,  and 

where  to  be  equalled ;  while  the  fisheries  of  the  his  dominions  the  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce. 

Obi  on  the  one  side,  and  the  herds  and  flocks  of  Tocrur,  the  capital,  is  represented  as  situated 

^epartoral  tribes  on  the  other,  yield  it  their  two  days' journey  to  the  N.  of  the  Niger. 

fBKpective  supplies  at  the  cheapest  rate.    Fowl-  TODBuRN,  township,  England,  par.  Long 

uig  b  not  a  fashionable  pastime  at  Tobolsk,  but  Horsley,  west  div.  Morpeth  ward,  co.  Northum- 

It  is  the  profitable  occupation  of  many  of  the  in-  berland.    Pop.  32.    Morpeth  (P.  T.  288). 

witants.    Pheasants,   partridgesy    woodcocks,  TODD,  co.  North  America,  U.  S.,  Kentucky, 

ptarmigans,  and  other  species  of  feathered  game  bounded    by  Robertson    co.  a.,  Christian    w., 

*c»  kikown  in  Europe,  and  to  be  named  cor-  Muhlenburg  N.,  and  Logan  E.    Length,  30  m., 
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meftn  width,  15  m.    Pop.  8801.    Chief   town  good  anchumge,  and  is  sheltered  from  all  viodi 

ElktoD.  except  the  Dortb-ea«t.    On  the  s.  pcnnt  lie*  a 

TODI,  mountain,  Switzerland,  canton  Claris,  small  but  high  island,  so  near  the  main  as  not 

Its  perpendicular  elevation  is   11,700  feet.    A  to  be  distinguished  from  it.   Close  to  the  N.  eod 

road  passes  over  one  of  its  sides,  into  the  Orison  of  the  island,  at  the  entrance  into  the  haj,  are 

country.  two  high  rocks.    Within  the«e  rocks  is  a  cove, 

TODI,  tn.  Italy,  States  of  the  Church,  near  convenient  for  wood  and  water.  Off  the  K.  poitf 

the  Tiber ;  15  m.'w.  of  Spoleto.   It  is  a  bishop's  of  the  bay  is  a  pretty  high  rocky  islaod;  aad 

see.  about  a  mile  without  it  are  some  rocks  sad 

TODRIDGE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Hartburn,  breakers.    The  tide  flows  at  the  full  and  chaap 

w.  div.  Morpeth    ward,   co.   Northumberland,  of  the  moon.    Captain  Cook  saw  no  foor-footd 

Pop.  4.    Morpeth  (p.  T.  288).  animals,  nor  the  appearance  of  any,  either  taae 

TOFT,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Knotsford,  B.div.  or  wild,  except  dogs  and  raU.    The  people  eat 

hund.  Bucklow,  co.  palat.  of  Chester.    Acres,  the  dogs  as  at  Otoheite,  and  adorn  their  pi- 

lOBO.    Real  prop.  £1931.    Pop.  200.    Nether  ments  with  the  skins.    The  ridges  of  the  hiUi 

Knutsford  (p.  T.  172).  produce  little  besides  fern.     In  the  woods  ace 

TOFT,  ham.  England,  par.  Dunchurch,  Rugbv  found  trees  of  above  20  different  sorts.   Tbe 

div.  hund.  Knightlow,  co.  Warwick.    Pop.  with  country  abounds  with  planta,   and  tbe  voodi 

par.     Rugby  (P.  T.  83).  with   birds  in  an  endless  variety,  exqaisiteW 

TOG  HER,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Dunleer,  bar.  beautiful,  and  of  which  none  of  the  people  had 

Ferrard,  co.  Louth,  pro  v.  Leinater.    Pop.  not  the  least  knowledge, 

returned.     Dunleer  (P.  T.  38).  TOLATOLA,  town,  N.  coast  of  the  island  of 

TOG  HER,    vil.    Ireland,  par.   Derryloaaery,  Celebea,  Eastern  seas.  It  is  a  considerable  place, 

bar.  Ballinacor,  co.  Wicklow,   prov.   Leinster.  with  a  fine  harbour,  abounding  in  fish,  and  sv- 

Pop.  with  par.    Newtown  Market  Kenedy  (p.t.  rounded  by  a  plentiful  country.     Tbe  Dutch  ai- 

21).  tempted  to  take  it  about  1737.     Near  this  to«i 

TOGHERTY.  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Killereran,  is  a  gold  mine,  about  a  day's  journey  tevaids 

bar.  Clare,  co.  Galway,  prov.  Connaught    Pop.  tbe  mountains, 

with  par.    Tuam  (P.  T.  126>  TOLFA,  tn.  Italy,  States  of  tbe  Chaich;  16 

TOGSTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Workworth,  m.  BNB.  of  Ctvita  Vecchia.    It  is'remarkableoi 

B.  div.  Morpeth    ward,    co.  Northumberland*  account  of  its  extensive  mines  of  alum. 

*Pop.  149.    Alnwick  (P.  T.  3U8).  TOLKEMIT,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  West  Prassia; 

TOISE:,    vil.    Scotland,    par.   Latheron,    sh.  12  m.  NB.  of  Elbinj?.     Pop.  1400. 

Caithness.     Pup.  with  par.  TOLLENSEE,  lake,  Germany,  grand  dodif 

TOKA,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Aurungahad ;  Mecklenburg.    A  river  of  the  same  name  pn- 

27  m.  B\v.  from  the  city  of  Aurungahad.    Lat.  oeeds  from  this  lake,  passes  by -f^ew  Brandea- 

19.  25.  N.  Long.  75. 10.  B.   Built  on  a  tongue  of  burg  and  Treptow,and  flows  into  the  Peoee  near 

land  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Pera  river  Demmin. 

with  the  main  stream  of  the  Godavery.    It  ia  a  TOLLERTON,  tnahp.  England,  par.  Aloe, 

place  of  considerable  religioua  resort.  partly  in  lib.  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  and  partly  is 

TOKAT,  or  Tocat,  tn.  European  Turkey,  in  wapentake   of   Bulmer,  co.    York,   N.  ridisf. 

Aaia  Minor.    See  Tocat,  vol.  iv.    According  to  Acres,   2340.    Real    prop.   £1971.    Pop.  539. 

Mr.  Brant,  a  late  traveller,  Tokat  is  placed  at  Easinswold  (P.  T.  213). 

the  mouth  of  a  deflle,  which  widena  a  little  on  TOLLESTHORPE,  ham.  England,  par.  Little 

approaching  the  city,  on  the  bank  of  a  amall  Casterton,  hund.  East^  oo.  Rutland.    Pop.widi 

atream,  but  so  surrounded  on  three  sides,  by  lofty  par.    Stamford  (P.  T.  89). 

mountains,  that  the  heat  concentrated  in  the  TOLLVNADALY, orTuLLTNAnaLLY, vicli^ 

narrow  valley  rendered  the  place  sometimes  in-  land,  bar.  Clare,  co.  Galway,  prov.  Conaai]^ 

tolerable.    The  valley  from  about  3  miles  above  Pop.  not  specified.    Tuam  (P.  T.  126).   Tn 

the  town  is  filled  with  gardens  and  vineyards  annual  fairs. 

with  rills  of  water  running  through  them.    The  TOLO  BAY,  bay,  B.  coast  island  Celebn. 

town  is  not  esteemed  hi*althy,  autumnal  fevers  Eastern  seas,  very  broad  at  its  entrance,  bat 

being  very  prevalent.    Mr.  Brant  statea  the  po-  growing  narrower  towarda  the  bottom.    Latl. 

pulation  to  amount  to  6730  familiea,  of  which  30.  to  3.  5.  a.    Long.  121.  18.  to  12.  3.  B. 

5000  are  Turks,  1500   Armenians,   30  Roman  TOLU,  aeaport-tn.  S.  America,   prov.  Gir* 

Catholics,  50  Jewa,  and  150  Greek.    The  Arme-*  thagena,  repub.  Colombia.  Lat  9. 32.  N.  Loiu:. 

nians  and  Catholics  are  in  general  very  rich,  or  75.  30.  w.   It  has  a  harbour  open  totheSpaoisfa 

at  least  the  wealthiest  persons  that  are  to  be  found  Main,  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  but  healthy ;  aod 

among  them.    As  a  commercial  mart,  the  im-  the  country  around  abounds  in  grain,  and  ia  the 

portance  of  Tokat  has   passed  away,  the  nu-  tree  from  which  is  extracted  the  celeliffated  bal- 

nierous  fine  khans  are  empty,  and  no  symptoms  sam  of  Tolu.    It  has  been  several  times  pilliiged 

of  its  being  an  active  commercial  city  are  seen,  by  the  Buccaneers.  There  ia  another  older  settle- 

The  roads  from  thence  to  Constantinople  and  to  ment  of  the  same  name  in  the  same  province. 

S4ms6i;  are  very  excellent.    The  military  road  TOLVE,  town,  Italy,  prov.  Basilicata,  kiopl. 

from  Kharput  passes  through  it.  Naples ;  8  m.  NB.  of  Potensa.     Pop.  3000. 

TOKEN  BESSEYS,  cluster  of  isles.  Eastern  TOLZ,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavsria,  on  the 

seas,  off  the  B.  coast  of  Booton  island.     Lat.  5.  Iser;  26  m.  a.  of  Munich.    Pop.  2100. 

40.  8.  I^ng.  123.  35.  B.    They  are  inhabited.  TOM,  or  Tomm,  river,  Asiatic  Russia,  which 

TOLAGO  BAY,  hay,  S.  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  rises  in  the  Altai  mountains  in  Lat  53.  N.,oo 

MB.  coast  of  the  northern  island  of  New  Zealand,  the  frontiers  of  Tartary ;  and,  after  a  coone  d 

discovered  by  Captain  Cook,  in  the  year  1769.  about  400  miles,  falls  into  the  Obi,  in  Lat  58. K., 

Lat.  38.  22.  8.   Long.  181.  15.  w.     It  is  from  7  about  25  ni.  below  Tomsk.    It  furnishes  qnaa* 

to  13  fathoms,  with  a  clean  sandy  bottom  and  titics  of  tish. 
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TOMAN  I.  kingd.  Western  Africa,  oo  the  TOMFNA,  prov.  or  dist.S.  America,  repub.  T.a 
northern  bank  of  the  river  Gambia,  W.  of  Kan-  Plata ;  18  leagues  8B.  of  La  Plata.  Pop.  12.0Q0 
tore.  Indians  ;  24  leag-nes  in  length  from  N.  to  s.,  and 

TOMBORO,  volcano,  bland  Sambhawa,  .  70  m.  in  circumference,  containing  a  moantain- 
Eastern  seas,  situated  about  40  m.  W.  from  the  ous  country.  In  the  valleys  are  some  sugar 
towDofBima.  On  the  11th  April,  1815,  hap-  plantations;  and  in  the  higher  parts  it  feeds 
pened  a  great  eruption  of  the  Tomboro  volcano,  large  and  small  cattle  and  horses.  The  climate 
The  per[»endicular  height  of  the  ashes  ejected  is  in  general  hot  The  rivers  which  water  To- 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bima  town  was  3  inches  mina  are  small,  and  unite  into  one  stream, 
and  threeoqoarters.  Of  the  town  of  Sanjier,  4  named  £1  Dorado.  It  is  separated  from  Santa 
or  5  leagues  to  the  SE.  of  the  Tomboro  moun-  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  by.  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
tain,  tlie  greater  part  of  the  crops,  and  a  number    joins  the  Mamore. 

of  inhabitants,  were  destroyed,  and  the  bay  TOMPKINS,  tn.  N.  America, U.S., Delaware 
oovered  with  floating  logs  and  pumice-stone  co..  New  York,  on  the  Delaware;  27  m.  sw. 
ashes.  from  Delhi.     Pop.  1774. 

TOMBUCTOO,  city,  Central  Africa.  See  TON  DA  BAVA,  vil.  Hindoostan.  prov.  My- 
vol.  iv.  The  first  European  traveller  who  suo  sore,  situated  in  a  wild  country  surrounded  by 
ceeded  in  penetrating  to  Tombuctoo,  was  the  mountains,  about  24  m.  WNU.  from  Nundy- 
nnfortanate  Major  Laing,  who  reached  that  city  droog.  Close  to  the  village  is  a  singular  temple 
in  1826,  and  resided  there  for  two  months,  but  formed  in  the  natural  hollow  of  a  huge  mass  of 
was  assassinated  on  his  homeward  route  throuerh  granite,  held  in  great  reverence  by  a  sect  of 
the  desert,  by  an  Arab  chief,  who  had  under-  Badara,  who  resort  hither  and  worship  a  rude 
taken  to  escort  him  in  safety  as  far  as  Arawan.  emblem  of  Mahadeva,  under  the  appellation  of 
An  enterprising  Frenchman,  M.  Caill6,  was  more    Trimala. 

fortunate.  On  the  19th  April,  1828,  be  arrived  TON DERN,dist.  or  bailiwic,  Denmark,  w.dir. 
at  Kabra,  the  port  of  Tombuctoo,  and  on  the  duchy  Sleswick.  Pop.  40,000.  It  has  some  fer- 
neit  day  made  his  entry  into  that  town.  Here  tile  tracts  and  the  islands  of  Sylt  and  Fohr.— 
be  remained  till  the  4th  of  May,  when  he  availed  Thndem,  tn.  Denmark,  duchy  Sleswick.  cap.  of 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  joining  a  caravan  the  above  dist ;  37  m.  sw.  of  Sleswick.  Pop. 
of  800  camels,  which  was  setting  out  for  Morocco.  2600.  It  has  manufactures  of  lace,  linen,  yarn, 
On  the  23d  of  July,  he  reached  Tefilet ;  and  on    and  woollens. 

the  14th  of  September  arrived  in  safetv  at  Tan-        TONEROE,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Ballynacourty, 
giers.    The  Geographical  Society  of  ^aris  con-    bar.  Dunkellin,  co.  Galvvay,  prov.  (^onnaught. 
ferred  on  this  fortunate  traveller  the  well-earned    Pop.  with  par.    Oranmore  (P.  T.  127). 
prise  offered   to  the  first  person   who  should        TONGATABOO,    sometimes    called    Tonga, 
airive  at  Tombuctoo  from  Senegambia.    ''  It  is    island,   S.  Pacific  ocean.     See  vol.  iv.    Tonga- 
a  great  thing,"  remarks  the  special  committee    taboo,  although  nearly   100  miles  in  circum- 
appoioted  to  examine  M.  Caill^'s  claims,  *<  for    ference,  is  perfectly  flat,  and  rises  only  a  few 
a  man  to  have  at  length  succeeded  in  dissolving    feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  only  ele- 
the  species  of  enchantment  which  appeared  to    vated  spot  is  a  small  hill,  about  30  feet  in  height, 
strike  every  European  who  has  attempted  to    on  which  is  a  fortress  to  which  the  people  of  the 
reach  this  mysterious  point  of  the  Dioliba  (Jo-    district  retired  in  times  of  war.   Captain  Walde- 
liba).    The  service  rendered  to  science  by  M.    grave,  R.N.,  who  recently  visited  this  island,  thus 
Caili£  will  obtain  him  the  thanks  of  his  friends,    describes  it.    It  is  governed  by  two  king^si  and  1 1 
if  they  are  not  entirely  consoled  by  his  success    chiefs.    The  king,  Touetonga,  is  a  pagan;  he 
for  the  deplorable  loss  of  Major  Laing.**     With    was  partly  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion, 
reference,   however,  to  the  commercial  impor-    but  relapsed,  in  dread  of  losing  hi&  power.   Next 
tanceof  Tombuctoo,  it  has  justly  been  remarked,    ta  him  is  Touboutini,  a  Christian,  elected  war- 
tbat  the    circumstance    which    has    been    the    king :  superior  in  war  and  in  council,  he  leads 
foundation  of  its  importance  to  the  traders  of    the  armies,  makes  treaties,  makes  peace :  is  of 
Barbary,  and  consequently  of  much  of  its  fame    middle  age,  approaching  50 ;  and  appears  to  be 
among  us  (viz.,   its  frontier  situation  on  the    of  mild  character,  slow,  easily  led,  and  disliking 
verge  of  the  desert,  and  at  the  northern  limit  of    war.    Touetonga  is  considered  as  sole  proprietor 
the  negro  population),  will  of  necessity  have  a    of  the  island,  the  chiefs  holding   under  him; 
contrary  operation,   now  that  more  direct  and    but  he  could  not  displace  a  chief  from  his  land, 
iecurex  channels  for  European   enterprise  into    The  island  is  divided  into  13  portions,  a  chief 
the  interior   from   the   sw.  coast    have    been    being  the  proprietor  of  each ;  the  inferior  chief, 
opened  by  the  enterprise  of  recent  travellers,    the  mataboule  (or  persons  between  the  inferior 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  one  has  yet  reached    chiefs  and  the  peasants),  and  the  peasants,  re- 
this  city  since  the  visit  of  M.  CailU.     The  only    siding  on  the  lands  given  to  them  by  the  chief, 
notice  we  have  of  it  is  that  contained  in  the    The  chief  can,  and  frequently  does,  displace  the 
papers  of  Mr.  Davidson,  an  enterprising  African    peasants,  claiming  also  an  arbitrary  portion  of 
traveller,  who  embarked  in  September,  183f>,  for    the  produce  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  pigs.    There 
Gibraltar,  on  his  way  to  Morocco,  from  which     are  no  taxes,  but  the  chief  sends  for  that  portion 
country  he  hoped  to  reach  Tombuctoo  by  the    of  the  vassaPs  pigft  or  yams  which  he  desires, 
route  of  Tefilet,  the  road  by  which  M.  Cnillo    The  kings  and  chiefs  reserve  a  portion  of  land 
travelled  from  tliat  city  northwards.  After  having    for  their  own  use,  for  raising  vegetables.     Land 
been  detained  some  time  by  the  emperor  of    seems  to  be  acquiied  by  right  of  conquest,  con- 
Morocoo,  and  endured  many  vexations  and  hard-    sequently  can  be  lost  by  the  same  means.     The 
ahips,he  had  penetrated  across  the  desert  as  far     population  is  about  12.000,  having  been  much 
as  Wadnoon  within  about  200  m.  of  Tombuctoo,    diminished-  by  wars,  which  were  represented  as 
when  he   waa   barbarously  murdered    by   the    very  frequent    The  island  is  in  a  great  measure 
Arabs.     See  Africa,  p.  11.  cultivated,  and  the  cultivation  will  increa;ie  as 
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the  demand  for  the  supply  of  shipping  increatefl.  natural  reionrcei,  but  to  .the  former  matgafnn. 

The  aoii  ii  auperior  to  that  of  the  Society  Islandu,  meot  and  tyranny  of  the  Burmeie. 

the  yam,  plantain,  banana,  tara,  and  sugar-cane^  TONGOl,  river,  S.  America,  prov.  Coqaimbo, 

of  great  liEe  and  ridinen,  used  only  for  eating,  repub.  Chili,  which  is  small  and  shallov.  It 

are  cultivated,  as  'n  the  kava :  the  shaddock  is  rises  in  the  Cordillera,  and  runs  8.  into  the 

not  much  esteemed.     Cocoa-nut  milk  is  the  Paciflc  ocean.    At  its  mouth  b  a  port    Let  A 

chief  drink,  as  the  wells  are  merely  tide  wells,  17.  s. 

which  increase  and  diminish  with  the  rise  and  TONK,  tn.  Hindoostan.  prov.  Ajmeer;  60  ■. 

fall.    The  water  is  Ivackish,  and  is  rarely  used  a.  from  the  city  of  Jeypoor.    L^  2<L  12.  k. 

by  the  natives,  eicept  for  kava,  or  bathing.  The  Long.  75.  38.  B.    This  is  a  considerable  tovB| 

women  appear  to  be  happy  and  respected ;  their  well  built  of  stone,  but  oontaining  no  reamfiaUe 

duties  are  the  care  of  the  children  and  the  ma-  public  edifices.   The  town  and  territory  vere  •^ 

nufacture  of  tapa  and  dresses.    Roads  extend  quired  in  1818  by  the  British  govetnnieat,vlndi 

from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  and  are  transferred  it  to  Ameer  Khan, 

in  general  good,  about  5  feet  wide.    There  is  no  TONNAY  BOUTONNE,  town, W.  of  Fraaee. 

trade.  The  sugar-cane  and  arrow-root  are  grown  depart.  Lower  Chareote,  prov.  Saintoage  nd 

solely  for  domestic  use.    Sinnet,  of  the  husk  of  Angoumots ;  9  m.  W.  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely.  Pofi 

cocoa-nut,  is  made,  exported    to  New  South  900. 

Wales,  and  sold  for  £40  the  ton  at  Sydney,  to  TONNAY  CHARENTE,  tn.  w.  of  ¥mit 

make  rope.    Provisions,  namely  hogS;  yams.,  and  depart.  Lower  Charente.  prov.  Saintooge  aoi 

bananas,  can  be  procured  in  great  plenty,  parti-  Angoumoin ;  4  m.  B.  of  Rochefort    Po|>.  8401. 

cularly  the  two  last.     Thfere  is  no  currency.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rifcr  d 

They  purchase  everything    by   barter ;    giving  that  name,  has  a  castle,  with  a  safe  and  cooim- 

table  knives  with  sharp  points  for  hogs;  chisels  dious  harbour,  capable  of  receiving  venebof 

and  blue  beads  for  shells :  but  the  article  in  the  BOO  or  900  tons.    Its  trade  is  consequently  ooi* 

greatest  estimation  is  the  coloured  pHnted  Man-  siderable,  consisting  in  the  export  of  bnodf 

Chester  goods,   of   gaudy  patterns.      Cutlery,  (Cognac)  and  wine,  chiefly  to  England.   It  a* 

except  needles,  gouges,  gimlets,  or  saws,  was  ports  also  salt  manufactured  on  the  ooost^  tai 

of  no  value;  scissors  nnd  blunt-ended  knives  paper  made  at  Angouleme.  Its  imports  oonMt  of 

were  in  doubtful  estimation  ;    small   hatchets  colonial  goods  and  manufactures  for  the  ooi- 

were  worth  little,  but  felling-axes  and  adzes  sumption  of  the  adjacent  departments, 

were  much  prised.    Since  the  murder  of  the  TON  N  ERR  E,  Mo.mt,  mountain,  W.Gennsif, 

missionaries  left  by  the  Duff,  others  have  been  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine;  10  m.  frw 

established  on  the  island,  who  have  succeeded  in  Worms.    It  is  2300  feet  above  the  level  of  tie 

instructing  and  civilising  the  inhabitants.    They  Rhine,  and  has,  about  half  way  up  tcs  &ide,a 

live  in  houses  built  by  order  of  the  king.   A  new  village  called  Donnersfeld.    The  French  gave 

chapel  has  been  built  for  them  in  the  moat  ele-  the  name  of  this  mountain  to  a  departsKtf 

vatcAl  spot  in  the  island.    They  are  described  as  which  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  the 

hard-working,  industrbus  teachers,  and  of  good  electorate  of  Mentz,  the  Lower  Palatinsle,  tfce 

private  characters ;  but  are  ignorant  of  their  own  buhoprics  of  Spires  and  Worms,  vith  wemd 

language.   Their  congregation  consists  of  about  counties  and  lordships. 

^00  persons,  and  is  said   to   be   slowly  in-  TONNERRE,   tn.  Central    France,  depart, 

creating.  Yonne,  prov.  Burgundy,  on  the  Airoencos ;  Si 

TONGE,  Oijs  and  New,  vil.  8.  of  Holland,  m.  BbN.  of  Auxerre.     Pop.  4400.    It  coataia 

island  Overflake;  4  m.  SB.  of  Sommelsdyk :  the  manufactures  uf  g*ass,  pottery,  and  bats;  ssd 

former  contains  1400,  the  latter  600  inhabitants,  has  also  a  traffic  in  the  wine  of  the  vidnini 

TONGELRE,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabant ;  known  by  the  name  of  Yin  de  Tonnerie.   it  o 

2  m.  NB.  of  Eyndhoven.     Pop.  800.  surrounded  with  a  rampart 

TONGERLOO,  tn.  Belgium ;  22  m.  WSW.  of  TONNINGEN,  tn.  Denmark, duchy  Shsvick, 

Antwerp.    Pop.  1000.  46  m.   BbN.  of  Heligoland.     Pop.  2000.   Lit 

TONGHAM,  ham.  England,  par.  Seale,  hund.  64.  19.  n.  Long.  8.  48.  b.    It  has  become,  sistt 

Famham,  go.  Surrey.   Pop.  with  par.   Farnham  the  termination  of  the  canal  of  Kiel,  a  fUeeei 

(P.  T.  38).  uncommon  activity,  being  the  harbour  wheie  iH 

TON GHO,  tn.  Birman  dominions,  prey.  Pega,  vessels  stop  at  the  western  extremity,  ss  Kiel 

on  the  B.  side  of  the  Sitang  river,  said  to  be  se-  at  the  eastern.     Many  vessels  from  the  BaJiit 

cond  in  importance  in  the  empire,  situated  about  are  also  laid  op  here  for  the  winter.   The  depth 

100  m.  fi.  of  Prome,  from  which  it  is  separated  of  water  in  the  harbour  is  12  feet,  aad  it  h» 

by  the  Galadxet  mountains.  Lat.18.45.  N.  Long,  several  wharfik     The  town  has  also  an  tOa^ 

96.  45.  B.    It  has  not  as  yet  been  described  by  traffic  in  com,  Stc 

any  European,  but  according  to  native  report  is  TONORU,  town,  Hindooctan,  prov.  Mtsoiv, 

surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  brick  wall  of  some  near  to  which  are  still  to  be  aeeo  the  renaiof  0^ 

strength.   This  town  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  wall  of  an  ancient  city,  which  indicste  thit 

an  independent  kingdom,  which  was  subdued  by  they  once  must  have  been  of  great  extent,   f^ 

the  Peguers,  and  the  district  of  Tongho  is  now  reservoir,  also,  is  a  verj  graat  work,  and  is  fii^ 

the  jaghire  or  personal  estate  of  the  lung  of  to  have  been  formed  by  Rama  Anaja,  aboottfae 

Ava's  elder  brother,  who  bears  the  title  of  prince  year  1 UOO  of  the  Christian  era. 

of  Tongho.  TONSBERG,  tn.  Norway,  prov.  Aggerhntf; 

TONGKHWEN,  British  dist  India  beyond  42  m.  8.  of  Christiania.    Lat.  59.  2a.  H.  Lob;« 

the  Ganra,  prov.  Arracan,  extending  from  San-  10.  12.  B. :  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Bakic,  asd 

dowy  in  Lat.  18.  30.  n.  to  Cape  Negrais,  in  Lat.  said  to  be  the  most  ancient  town  in  the  kiagdosi. 

15.  55.  N.    This  district,  in  1827,  when  visited  At  present  it  contains  only  SOO  wooden  hoases. 

by  a  British  deputation,  was  found  extremely  Its  harbour,  though  difficult  of  access,  iacspshte 

thinly  peopled,  not  owing  to  any  deficiency  of  of  receiving  large  vesaels.    Its  trade  coaa^^ 


i 
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the  eiport  of  timber,  and  in  a  retail  traffic  with  from  Surat.  Lat.  21.  23.  N.  LoDg.  74.  44.  B. 
the  Borrounding  country.  In  1536  it  was  laid  It  staDds  on  the  banks  of  the  Taptee  river.  The 
in  ashes  by  the  Swedes,  and  never  recovered  soil  in  the  vicinity  is  rich  and  productive,  but 
this  disaster.  the  country  in  1816  was  greatly  infested  by 

TONSE  RIVER,  river.  Northern  Hindoostan,    Bheels  from  the  moantains. 
which  was  unknown  until  1814,  although  it  is        TOORKMANS.    See  Tubcomania. 
nearly  treble  the  size  of  the  Jumna  above  their        TOORMOOZ,  Tirmoz,  or  Tsrmbd,  city,  Asia, 
junction,  at  Lat.  30.  30.  N.,  and  by  far  the  most    in  Independent  Tartary,  to' the  N.  of  the  Oxus> 
important  river.    In  1819,  lieutenant  Herbert    near  its  junction  with  the  Hissaur  river ;  50  m, 
traced  this  river  to  its  source  in  the  Himalaya,    N.  of  Balkh.    It  is  described  as  a  place  of  con- 
where  it  issues  from  a  snowy  bed,  31  feet  broad    siderable  importance,  and  ts  celebrated  for  a  siege 
and  knee  deep,  12,784  feet  above  the  level  of  -  laid  to  it  by  Genghis  Khan  in  1221. 
the  sea,  near  to  the  sources  of  the  Jumna.    In        TOPSCHAU,  or  Dobsima,  tn.  N.  of  Hungary, 
the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  b  called  the    on  a  river  of  the  same  name ;  109  m.  MNE.of 
Sapin.  Buda.^   Pop.  4000.    The  principal  employment 

TONSE,  river,  Hindoostan,  which  has  its  is  derived  from  the  mines,  in  the  vicinity,  of 
source  in  the  mountains  of  ^ewah,  whence  it  copper,  iron,  cobalt,  and  quicksilver.  In  1584 
descends  in  a  tremendous  cataract  200  feet  high,  the  Turks  fell  upon  this  town,  carried  off  almost 
It  is. afterwards  joined  by  various  tributary  tor-  all  the  inhabitants,  and  sold  them  as  slaves, 
reoti  from  the  same  range,  and,  after  a  course  They  are  chiefly  of  German  descent,  partly 
of  above  100  miles  through  the  plains,  falls  into  Lutherans  and  partlv  Calvinists. 
the  Ganges,  about  20  miles  below  Allahabad.  TOPSHAM,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Orange 
The  Tonse  is  a  very  considerable  stream  during  oo.,  Vermont  $  12  m.  W.  from  Newbury.  Pop. 
the  rainy  season,  but  is  too  rapid  to  admit  of  its  1384. 
being  navigated.  TOR,  ancient  town,  Arabia,  near  the  head  of 

TOOBOUAI  ISLAND,  island.  South  Pacific  the  Red  Sea.  Lat.  28.  19.  N.  Long.  33.  28.  b. 
ocean,  one  of  the  Society  islands.  Its  greatest  It  was  once  a  place  of  great  importance,  when 
extent,  in  any  direction,  is  not  above  five  or  a  great  part  of  the  merchandize  was  landed  here, 
six  miles.  Lat.  23.  25.  s.  Long.  210.  37.  B.  and  conveyed  to  Syria  and  India.  Since  Sues 
Christian,  with  his  companions,  mutineer  of  the  became  the  emporium  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  has 
Bounty,  attempted  to  form  a  settlement  here  in  sunk  into  a  village ;  and  also  the  vessels  whidi 
1789 :  but  he  was  never  heard  of  afterwards,  are  prevented  by  strong  northerly  winds  from 
The  language  is  the  same  as  that  spoken  at  reaching  Suez,  unlade  their  cargoes  at  Tor^ 
Otaheite.  whence  they  are  conveyed  by  land  to  their  des- 

TOOFOA,  island,  South  Pacific  ocean,  one  of  tination.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  reef  ef 
the  Friendly  islands,  visible  from  Annamooka,  coral  rocks,  and  to  the  northward  by  a  low  point 
by  means  of  its  height,  and  a  volcano.  Its  of  land,  on  which  is  placed  a  beacon.  The  place 
shores  are  steep,  and  covered  with  black  sand,  is  inhabited  by  Greeks  and  Bedouin  Arabs ;  and 
The  mountain,  except  in  spots  that  appear  to  the  monks  of  Sinai  have  a  convent  here,  to 
have  been  recently  burned,  is  covered  with  ver-  which  they  sometimes  retire.  The  best  water 
dure,  shrubs,  and  trees.  The  coast  is  about  five  on  the  Red  Sea  is  found  here ;  but  no  other 
leagues  in  circuit.  To  the  NB.  of  this  island,  refreshments  can  be  got  nearer  than  Sinai* 
and  about  two  miles  distant,  is  another  of  much  The  coast  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  ma- 
less  extent,  but  of  thrice  its  height,  which  is  drepore  and  other  species  of  coral, 
called  Kao ;  it  is  a  mountainous  rock  of  a  conical  TORACA,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Principato  Citra, 
form.  Both  these  were  discovered  by  Tasman,  kingd.  Naples ;  8  m.  fi.  of  Polica!»tro.  Pop. 
and  have  been  seen  by  most  subsequent  navi-  1300. 
gators  of  this  group,  but  little  is  known  of.them.        TORBAILA,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Lahore, 

TOOLEY,  tnvhp.  England,  par.  Peckleton,  div.  Puckely,  on  the  B.  side  of  the  Indus,  where 
hund.  Sparkenhoe,  co.  Leicester.  Pop.  with  par.  it  is  joined  by  the  small  river  Door.  Lat.  34. 
Hinckley  (P.  T.  99).  12.  N.    Long.  72.  45.  B.    The  Indus  here  enters 

TOOMBUDRA,  or  Tdnoha  Bhadra,  river,  8.  into  an  open  country,  and,  expanding  over  the 
of  India,  rises  near  Hooly  Onore,  prov.  Mysore,  plain,  forms  numerous  islands, 
where  the  two  rivers,  the  Tungha  and  the  *  TORBALE,  town,  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  A^ia 
Bhadra,  from  whence  it  takes  its  designation.  Minor;  30m.  SB.  of  Nicomedia:  built  in  a  valley 
meet.  From  hence,  taking  a  sweep,  first  N.  and  between  two  high  mountains.  The  volley  is 
W.,  and  afterwards  B.,  it  continues  a  very  wind-  -  intersected  with  woods  and  gardens ;  a  river 
ing  course  until  it  joins  the  Krishna.  flows  through  the  centre  of  it ;  and  the  pears 

TOONGHA,tn.  Hindoostan,  princip.Jeypoor,  ^  here  product  are  reckoned  the  roost  delicious 
prov.  Ajmeer ;  27  m.  from  the  city  of  Jeypoor.    in  Asia. 

This  place  is  built  of  mj  stone,  and  stands  at  TORBAY,  bay,  Englbh  Channel,  on  the  coast 
the  base  of  a  ridge  of  hills.  Ruins  of  a  fort,  of  Devonshire ;  5  m.  NB.  of  Dartmouth,  and 
tower,  arid  other  edifices  remain  on  the  height  formed  by  two  capes,  called  Berry  Point  or 
above,  which  for  ages  have  been  untenanted.  Head,  and  Bob's  Nose.     It  is  about  12  miles  in 

TOORGOODY,  ril.  Hindoostan,  dist.  Trin-  compass,  and  forms  the  rendezvous  of  the  Bri- 
chinopoly,  prov.  Camatic ;  13  m.  fiSB.  from  the    tish  navy. 

city  of  Trinchinopoly.  This  place  b  on  the  high  TORCAL,  El,  collection  of  rocks,  Spain,  in  a 
road  from  Trinchinopoly  to  Tanjore,  and  pos-    dist.  between  Antequera  and  Alora.     It  presents 


a  bungalow  for  the  accommodation  of  the  appearance  of  a  city  in  ruins,  with  regular 

travellers.  streets,  large  churches,  and  vast  public  buildings. 

TOORKEIRA,  brick-built  town,  Hindoostan,  The  rocks  are  of  white  marble,  and  the  whole  is 

prov.  Candeiah,  which,  in  1816,  belonged  to  the  of  such  extent,  that  a  person  entering  it  without 

peshwa,  aod  contained  200  houses ;  96  m.  b\  a  knowledge  of  the  paths,  would  fa^  in  danger 
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of  losing  himself  in  a  labyrinth.'    The  scenery  lish,  Irish,  Sootrh,  native  bom  UpperCa&adiaiii, 

in   the  neighbourhood  is  extremely   wild  and  and  a  very  few  French  Canadians,    little  more 

romantic.  than  30  years  azo,  the  site  whereon  ToroBto 

TORDESILLAS,  town,  NW.  of  Spain,  prov.  now  stands,  and  the  whole  coontrj  to  the  V.  ui 

Leon  ;  25  m.  W8W.  of  ValladoUd.     Pop.  4000.  W.  of  it,  was  a  perfect  wilderness ;  the  land  is 

On  the  bank  of  the  Douro,  over  which  there  is  now  fast  clearing,  thickly  settled  by  a  robyit 

a  very  floe  bridge.     Here  is  an  hospital  and  and   industrious  European  and  Europeeo  6e> 

several  churches.     This  is  one  of  the  most  scended   population,  blessed  with  health  aad 

ancient  towns  in  the  province  of  r.«on.  competence,  and  on   all  sides    indicatiD^  dw 

TORELLA,  tn.  8.  of  Italy,  prov.  Principato  rapid  progress  of  civilization.  York  (nov  To- 
Ultra,  kingd.  Naplea ;  3  m.  WNW.  of  Cooia.  ronto)  was  twice  captured  by  the  Amcricaoi  ii 
Pop.  3300.  April  and  August,  1813 ;  and  has  beoooie  the 

TORKINGTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Stock-  scene  of  conflict  during  the  present  civil  nr 

port,  hund.  Macclesfield,  oo.  pal.  of  Chester,  in  Canada,  having  been  taken  and  retakea  ii 

Acres,    820.      Real    prop.    £1558.      Pop.  284.  December,  1837. 

Stockport  (p.  T.  176).  TOROX,  town,  a.  of  Spain,  on  the  coaitor 

TORLETON,  or  Tarlbton,  ham.  England,  Granada;  25  m.  B.  of  Malaga.     Pop.  2800.  It 

partly  in  par.  Coates,  and  partly  in  that  of  has  a  castle  to  defend  it  against  the  Bartan 

Rodmarton,  hund.  of  Longtree,  co.  Gloucester,  pirates. 

Pop.  with  par.    Cirencester  (P.  T.  89).  TORQUEMADA,    tn.  Spain,    prov.  Leoe; 

TORN  A,  tn.  Hungary,  cap.  of  pal.  Torna,  on  12  m.  BbN.  of  Palencia.    Pop.  2300.    It  adjoiv 

theriv.Torna;  19  m.  BW.of  Caschau.  Pop.  1300.  the  river  Pisuerga,  and  was  the  birth-place  of 

.    TORNAVACCAS,    mountain  range,  Spain,  cardinal  Torquemada,  who  made  a  consptcoosi 

which  extends  northward  from  the  Tagus  along  figure  in  the  15th  century, 

the  borders  of  Portugal,  till  it  reaches  the  prov.  TORRANCE,  ancient  par.  Scotland,  middle 

of  Leon,  where  it  joins  the  Sierra  de  Guadar-  ward,  united,  in  1589.  to  the  par.  of  East  Ktl- 

rama,  or  Castilian  mountains.  bride,  sh.  Lanark.    Pop.  with  Kilbride. 

TORO,  tn.  Italy,  N.  of  kingd.  Naples;  15  m.  TORRE,  tn.  Italy,  kmgd.  Piedmont  and  Sa^ 

8B.  of  Molise.     Pop.  2400.  dinia ;  6  m.  8W.  of  Pinerolo.     Pop.  2100.  it 

TORO,  settlement,  S.  America,  prov.  Chum-  has  manufactures  of  silk,  thread,  and  chaaiois 

bivilcas,  repub.  Peru.    It  is  also  the  name  of  a  leather.     Its  district,  called   the  Piano  ddte 

settlement  in  the  prov.  Cinaloa,  repub.  Mexico ;  Torre,  is  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  chestDoti-' 

and  of  another  in  the  prov.  Maule,  repub.  Chili.  Torre,  tn.  kingd.  Piedmont  and  Sardinia*,  6n. 

TOROGAY,  island,  Scotland,  one  of  the  He-  MW.  of  Mondovi.     Pop  1600. 

brides,  par.  and  sound  Harris,  sh.  Inverness.  TORRE-LAGUNA,  town,  Spain,  prov.  N«v 

TOROK-BETSE,  or  Turkish  Bktschr.  vil.  Castile;  26  m.  NNB.  of  Madrid.     It  is  renaik- 

Hunf;ary,  od  the  Theyss ;  28  m.  NNR.  of  Peter-  able   chiefly    as    the   birtb-plaoe  of  caniiial 

waradein.    It  has  a  quay  extending  along  the  Ximenes. 

bank  of  the  river,  and  affording  facilities  for  TORRE  DE  MONCORVA,  town,  K.  of  Fiar. 

shipping   corn,   tobacco,    and  other   produce:  tugal,  prov.  Tras  os  Montes ;  87  m.  B.  of  Opoilk 

timber  is  also  dispatched  from  thia  town,  chiefly  Pop.  2000.    It  is  surrounded   by  a  wall,  tad 

in  rafts.  further  defended  by  a  fort. 

TORONTO  (formerly  York),  town,  British  TORRE  DE  LAS  SALINAS,  tn.  be. of  Spsie, 

North  America,  cap.  of  Upper  Canada,  near  the  prov.  Valencia ;  20  m.  SB.  of  Orihoela.    it  at- 

bead  of  Lake  Ontario.    Lat.  43.  39.  N.    Long,  ries  on  a  trade  in  salt,  obtained  by  evaporatioB 

79.  36.  w.    It  is  delightfully  situated,  on  the  from   a  lake  formed   by  brine  spring    Tbe 

K.  side  of  an  excellent  harbour,  or  an  elliptical  annual  quantity  thus  obtained  averages  70,0M 

bason  of  an  area  of  eight  or  nine  miles,  formed  tons,  so  that  this  is  the  greatest  saltrwoifc  ii 

by  a  long,  low,  sandy  peninsula  or  island,  stretch-  Spain. 

in^  from  the  land  B.  of  the  town  to  Gibraltar  TORRE  VELH  A,  fort,  Portugal,  at  the  bio^ 

Point,  abreast  of  a  good  fort.    York,  the  former  of  the  Tagus,  on  the  8.  side  of  the  river;  3a> 

name,  was  recently  changed  to  the  original  In-  Wbs.  of  Lisbon.     It  serves,  along  with  the  fort 

dian  name  of  the  place,  Toronto.    The  town  is  called  Torre  de  Belem,  on  the  opposite  side  of 

laid  out  at  right  angles,  with  long  and  spacious  the  Tagus,  to  protect  the  harbour  of  LiiboB. 

streets  (King^street,  the  great  thoroughfare,  is  There  are  all  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  (torn 

half  a  mile  long),  the  side  paths  well  flagged,  Gibraltar  to  the  extremity  of  Catatonia,  a  osa* 

and  some  of  the  streets  macadamized.     It  con-  ber  of  small  forts  called  Torre,  intended  at  t 

tains  the  principal  buildings  and  public  offices  defence  against  the  attacks  of  Barbary  piratei 

of  the  province;  via.  the  Parliament-house  and  TORRE  LA  VIEJA,  tn.  N.  of  Spain,  pnx. 

government-oflices,  government-house,  the  ool-  Burgos,  on  the  Resaya ;  1 6  m.  8W.  of  Santapder. 

lege  of  Upper  Canada,  the  hospital,  court-house,  Here  is  a  cotton  manufactory,  with  machioei; 

gaol.  Protestant,  Scotch,  and  Roman  places  of  on  the  English  p)an. 

worship,  and  several  meeting-houses,  the  Upper  TORRE  XIMENO,  town,  8.  of  Spain,  pm- 

Canada  Bank,  Law  Society  Hall,  the  barracks,  Andalusia;  10  m.  W.  of  Jaen.     Pop.  4000. 

&c     By  the  official  return  of  the  population  of  TORRICELLA,  town,  Italy,  prov   Ahnnio 

the  city  and  liberties  of  Toronto,  taken  by  the  Citra,  kingd.  Naples ;   6  m.   N.  of  Labciik*. 

assessors  in  May  and  June,  1834.  the  total  num-  Pop.  3000. 

ber  of  inhabitants  was  9252.    To  these  numbers  TORRISIIOLME,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ub- 

may  be  added  strangers,  etnigranta,  omissions,  caster,  hund.  Lonsdale  8.  of  the  sands,  co.  !>•■• 

casual  residents,  tenants  of  the  prison,  and  the  of  Lancaster.     Acresi  640.     Pop.  188.    I^^ 

soldiers  of  the  garrison,  in  all  over  1800  persons,  caster  (p.  T.  240). 

giving  an  actual  population  of  11,000  within  the  TORRY,  ancient  chap.  Scotland,  par.  Kiio^- 

city  and  liberties.    They  are  composed  of  Eng-  dock,  sh.  Perth.   Pop.  with  par.   Doiine(P.T-n'' 
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TORSA,  island,  Scotland,  one  of  tbb  Hebrides,  quantity  of  rice.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em- 
par.  KilbraDdon,  dist.  Lorn.     Pop.  with  par.  ployed  in  agriculture,  and  are  said  to  be  wealthy* 

TORTOLA.,  island,  West  Indies,  one  of  the  TOSSON,  Little,  tnshp.  England,  oar.  Rotli- 

Virgin  islands.    See  vol.  iv.     This  island,  com-  bury,  W.  div.  Coquetdale  ward,  co.  Noithum- 

prising  an  area  of  13,300  acres,  consists  of  a  berland.     Pop.  29.    Alnwick  (P.  T.  308). 

iDocession  of  precipitous  and  ruj^ed  mountains  TOST,  or  Toscbsk,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia ; 

ranoing  R.  and  W.,  from  one  extremity  of  the  28  m.  SB.  of  Oppeln.    Pop.  800. 

island  to  the  other.    The  shores  are  indented  TOSZ,  river,  Switzerland,  canton  of  Zurich, 

vith  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  and,  together  which  falls  into  the  Rhine,  2  m.  8B.  of  Eglisau. 

with  the    adjacent  quays,    afford   shelter  and  On  its  banks  stands  a  large  village  of  the  same 

anchorage  for  a  great  extent  of  shipping.    The  name,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  monastery,  where 

ioterior  contains  large  tracts  of  waste  land  and  Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  was  assassinated  in 

paistarage,  with  zigzag  paths  skirting  the  moun*  1292. 

tain  sides,  and  rendering  the  interior  difficult  TOTLEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Dronfleld, 

of  access,  and  of  course  of  cultivation  :  the  soil,  hnnd.  Scarsdale,  co.  Derby.     Real  prop.  £921. 

however,  is  thin  and  impoverished,  offering  little  Pop.  351.     Chesterfield  (V,  T.  150). 

encouragement  for  sugar-cane  plantations.    The  TOTMA,  tn.  NB.  of  European  Russia,  gov. 

chief  town,  Tortola,  is  situated  on  the  8.  side  Vologda,  on  the  riv.  Suchona.    Pop.  2400.    Lat. 

of  the  island,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  in  the  60.  8.  N.    Long.  42.  41.  B.    It  has  some  trade 

western  bight  of  a  magnificent  harbour  or  basin,  with  Archangel  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the 

and  forming  one  long  street,  curving  at  the  base  borders  of  China  on  the  other.    In  the  environs 

of  a  projecting  point  of  land.    In  front  of  the  are  several  rich  salt-mines, 

town  and  harbour  is  a  chain  of  small  islands,  TOTO,  tn.  Central  Africa,  near  the  Tchadda, 

extending  far  to  the  southward,  and  forming  the  a  branch  of  the  Lower  Niger.    The  only  notice 

passage  called   Sir  Francis   Drake's   Channel,  we  have  of  this  place  is  by  Mr.  Oldfield,  a  recent 

The  harbour  of  Tortola,  extending  thus  in  length  traveller,  who  thus  describes  it : — Toto  possesses 

15  miles,  and  in  breadth  3^,  perfectly  landlocked,  an  immense  population,  and  has  the  reputation 

has  been  seen  in  war  time  affording  shelter  to  of  being  the  largest  city  in  this  part  of  t^e 

400  vessels  waiting  for  convoy.    The  population  country.    It  is  situated  about  30  miles  B.  from 

of  the  island  is,  of  whites  and  free  coloured,  Fundah,  and  somewhat  less  than  50  from  the 

males  787,  females  986.    The  slave  inhabitants,  banks  of  the  Tchadda.    The  natives  are  skilled 

in  1828,  were  5399.    There  are  four  free  schools  in  war,  and  manufacture  copper  and  clay  pipes, 

in  Tortola,  with  151  male  and  260  female  scho-  spears,  bows,  arrows,  drums,  stirrups  fashioned 

lais,  and  five  places  of  worship.     See  Virgin  like  shovels,  bridles  and  saddles,  sandals,  tobes, 

IsLAiu>s.  Houssa  trowsers,  straw  hats  trimmed  with  lea- 

TORTORICI,  tn.  island  of  Sicily,  prov.  Val  ther,    and    a  great  variety  of   other   articles. 

4i  Demona ;   20  miles  sw.  of  Melazzo.     Pop.  Arabian  horses,  brought  from  Soccatoo,  are  to 

2800.  be  procured  there  for  about  five  or  six  pounds 

TORTUGA.SALADA,  island,  Carribean  sea;  sterling  (100,000  cowries).     The  natives  also 

95  m.  BNB.  of  the  port  of  La  Guaira.     Lat.  11.  work  calabashes  in  a  variety  of  patterns.    Bul- 

7.  N.   Long.  64.  30.  w.    It  is  36  m.  in  ctrcum-  locks,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  ostriches,  and  camels^ 

ference.   The  B.  end  is  full  of  rugged  and  broken  are  said  to  be  plentiful. 

rocks.    There  are  some  goats  upon  it,  but  it  is  TOTON,  or  Touetok,  ham.  England,  par. 

HDinbabited.  Attenborough,  8.  div.  wapentake  of  Broxtow,  co. 

TORTURA,  seaport,  Asiatic  Turkey,   prov.  Nottingham.      Real  prop.  £2328.     Pop.  202. 

Palestine,  called  in  Scripture  Dor,  or  Nephath  ;  Nottingham  (p.  T.  124). 

15  m.  s.  of  Acre.    It  is  now  reduced  to  a  village,  TOUBANG,  large  and  populous  town,  island 

but  the  environs  are  very  fertile.  of  Java,  near  the  coast ;  470  m.  B.  from  Batavia. 

TORWORTH,  tnshp.' England,  partly  in  par.  Lat.  6.  50.  8.  Long.  112. 5.  B.    Extensive  forests 

Blnhe,  and  partly  in  that  of  Harworth  and  of  teak  stretch  hence  over  a  rocky  and  hilly 

Hatfield  divs.  wapentake  of  Bassetlaw,  co.  Not-  tract  to  the  vicinity  of  Zedayo,  on  a  near  ap- 

tragham.    Real  prop.  £2326.    Pop.  205.    East  proach  to  which  the  land  is  level  and  well 

Retford  (P.  T.  145).  cultivated. 

TOSA9  seaport-tn.  NB.  of  Spain,  prov.  Cata-  TOUCY,  tn.  Central  France,  depart.  Yonne, 

Ionia,  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name;  23  m.  prov.  Burgundy  ;  15  m.  WbB.  of  Auxerre.     Pop. 

BBR.  of  Gerona.    Pop.  2400.  1900.    It  has  a  well  known  mineral  spring. 

TOSCANELLO,  town,  Italy,  States  of  the  TOUGET,  tn.  6W.  of  France,  depart.  Gers, 

Chnrch ;  20  m.  N.  of  Civita  Vecchia.    It  is  the  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony ;  17  m.  NB.  of  Auch. 

iee  of  a  bishop.  Pop.  1800. 

TOSCARTON,    ancient  par.  Scotland,  now  TOULON,  tn.  E.  of  France,  depart.  Saoue  and 

united  with  Clashank,  par.  Stoneykirk,  sh.  Wig-  Loire,  prov.  Burgundy,  00  river  Arroux;  20  m. 

town.    Pop.  with  Stoneykirk.  WbN.  of  Charolles.     Pop.  1600.     It  is  joined  to 

TOSCOLANO,  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  detection  a  village  of  the  same  name  on  the  other  side  of 

Brescia, gov.  Milan,  Lombardo-Venetian  kingd. ;  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  13  arches. 

6  m.  BNB.  of  Salo.     Pop.  3000.    It  has  several  .     TOUNa,  ruins  of  a  town,  Upper  Egypt,  now 

manufai-tures  on  a  small  scale.  surrounded  and  formed  into  an  island  by  the 

TOSINO,  river.  Central  Italy,  which  crosses  waters  of  Lake  Menzaleh.  The  soil,  interspersed 

the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  and  falls  into  the  with  these  ruins,  is  at  present  entirely  unculti- 

Adiiatic,  io  Lat.  42.  57.  N.  vated,  and  covered  with  a  species  of  hard  crys- 

TOSSIA,  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  on  the  tallization. 

Kisil  Irmak,  and  on  the  route  from  Amasia  to  TOUQUES,tn.  8.  of  France,  depart.  Calvados, 

Constantinople.    Lat. 40.  20.  N.  Long.  34.  10.  B.  prov.  Normandy,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name; 

U  lies  in  a  fine  valley,  producing  a  considerable  6  m.  NU'.  of  Pont  I'Eveque.    Pop.  1 100.    It  has 
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a  ca.stl«)  a  small  harbour,  and  a  oonstderable  mondbam,  huad.  Forehoe,  oo.  NoiMk.    Fn. 

fluhery.  1052.    Norwich  (P.  T.  108). 

TOUR,  tovD,  Central  France,  depart.  Puyde  TOWNAVILLY,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Dok^ 

Dome,  pror.  Aavergne;  25  m.  w.  of  Issoire.  bar.  Tyrhaj^h,  co.  Donegpal,  proT.  Ulster.    Pii^ 

Pop.  1700.  not  specified.     Donegal  (P.  T.  140> 

TOUR  and  TAX  IS,  or  Thurm  and  Tabbis,  the  TOWNSEND,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Wiod- 

name,  in  a  former  age,  of  two  counties,  Italy,  ham  co.,  Vennont ;  40  m.  88W.  from  Wiodior. 

now  gov.  Milan,  Lombardo-Venedan  kingd.  The  Pop.  1386. 

title  of  prince  of  Tour  and  Taxis  is  still  held  by  TOWTHORPE,  or  Toui.TBoaPB,  tovmhtp, 
a  German  family  of  rank,  remarkable  for  having  England,  par.  Wharram  Percy,  wapentake  Bud- 
established  the  use  of  posts  in  the  empire,  rose,  co.  York,  £.  riding.  Acres,  1790.  Bcsl 
They  are  still  at  the  head  of  the  post-office  in  prop.  £967.  Pop.  48.  Great  Driffield  (F.T.196> 
several  states  of  Germany.  TOWTHORPE,  or  Toultrctipb,  tnsbp.  Eb|- 

TOUR  LANDRY,  tn.  w.  of  France,  depart  land,  par.  Huntingdon,  partly  in  that  of  StivMiil, 

Maine  and   Loire,  prov.  Anjou;  9  m.  NB.  of  and  partly  lib.  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  and  psrtlT  is 

Cholet.     Pop.  1700.  wapentake  of  Bulmer,   co.   York,   N.  ridi^ 

TOURvDU   PIN,  La,   tn.  France,  depart.  Acres,  lOdO.    Pop.  70.    York  (F.  T.  196). 

Isere,  prov.  Dauphiny ;  22  m.  W8W  of  Cham-  TOWY.    See  Tivr. 

berri.    Pop.  1600.  TOZER,  vil.  Africa,  ft.  of  kiDgd.  Tunis,  on  t^ 

TOUR  DE  ROUSSILLON,  tn.  s.  of  France,  Bled  el  Jereede ;  50  m.  88V.  of  Gafsa.    It  is  tbe 

depart.  Eastern  Pyrenees,  prov.  Roussillon  ;  3  m.  principal  market  for  dates  in  that  neigfaboar* 

R.  of  Perpignao,  on  the  river  Gly.    Pop.  900.  hood,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  wiifc 

It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ruscino.  the  Niger.    It  is  the  ancient  Tisuros. 

TOUR  LA  VILLE,  tn.  NW.  of  France,  de-  TRAAR6ACH,  town  or  vil.  Prussia,  prar. 

part.  La  Manche,  prov.  Normandy;  4  m.  from  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  Mocelle;  24  m.  Ki.  of 

Cherburg.    Pop.  3400.    It  is  remarkable  for  an  Treves.    Pop.  1200.    It  is  now  a  small  plsce, 

extensive  manufacture  of  looking^lasses.  but  was  formerly  a  fortress  of  strength. 

TOURADJ  A  (Ta  Rajja),  extensive  district  in .      TRACADIE,  township,  British  North  America, 

the  interior  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  bordering  Sydney  oo..  prov.  Nova  Scotia.   Cultivated  acrei, 

to  the  N.  on  the  Alforexe  mountains,  which  se-  6569.    Pop.  I47I.    The  inhabitants  are  esctes- 

parate  it  from  the  bay  of  Tominie;  to  the  B.  sively  enga^;ed  in  the  lumber  trade  and  lkherie% 

upon  Loboe  and  Wadjo ;  to  the  8.  upon  Seederi-  and  are  an  mdustrtous  thriving  popolatioo. 

ring;  and  to  the  W.  on  the  Mandaus  mountains.  TRACHKNBERG,  ta.  Prussia,  prov.  Silem; 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  aborigines,  and  24  m.  N.  of  Breslau.    Pop.  2000.    It  is  the  cbirf 

unconverted  to  the  Mahometan  faith,  and  are  place  of  a  principality  belonging  to  the  fsnuiy 

said  to  eat  the  prisoners  taken  in  war.  of  Hatsdeld. 

TOURMALET,  one  of  the  passes  of  the  Py-  TRAETTA,  to.  Italy,  prov.  Terra  di  Lsvwo. 

renees,  France,  near  Bareges.    The  mountain  of  kingd.  Naples.    Pop.  3600.     It  stands  on  the 

that  name  is  7500  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  river  Garizliano,  and  occupies  the  site  of  ike 

TOURNANS,  tn.  N.  of  France,  depart  Seine  ancient  Minturna. 

and  Marne,  i>rov.  Isle  de  France;  14  m.  NbB.  of  TRAFFORD  BRIDGE,  tnahp.  EnglaDd,pff' 

Melun.    Pop.  1600.     Here  are  a  fine  castle  and  Plemondstall,   hund*  Eddisbory,  co.  pslst  of 

park.  Chester.    Acres,  370.    Pop.  58.    Cheiter(P.T' 

TOURN  AY,  tn.  8W.  of  France,  depart  Upper  183). 

Pyrenees,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony;  12  m.  TRAFFORD  MICKLE,tDshp^Engliod,psr. 

8B.  of  Tarbes.    Pop.  800.  Plemondstall,  hund.  Broxtoo,  oo.  palat  of  Cbef 

TOURNON,  tn.  8W.  of  France,  depart  Lot  ter.  Acres,  IIOO.   Pop.  330.   Chester  (P. T.  183). 

and  Garonne,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gasoouy ;  14  TRAFFORD,   Wimbolds,    toshp.   Ei^snd, 

m.  B.  of  Villeneuve.    Pop.  1100.  par.  Thornton-in-the-Moors,  hund.  Eddiihuyi 

TOUROUVRE,  tn  .N.  of  France, depart  Ome,  co.  palat.  of  Chester.    Acres,  510.    Real  pnfk 

prov.  Normandy ;  7  m.  NB.  of  Mortagne.    Pop.  £1141.     Pop.  118.    Chester  (p.  T.  183). 

1700.  TRAGHAN,  tn.  Africa,  kiogd.  FezisB;  1« 

TOURS,  tn.  Central   France,  depart  Puy  de  m.  N.  of  Mounouk.    It  was  once  oonsidenU^ 

Dome,  prov.  Auvergne;  2j  m.  Ebs.  of  Clermont  but  now  reduced  to  500  or  600  inhabitants,  k 

Pop.  2000.  contains  4  mostjoes,  and  the  mins  of  a  cs^ 

TOUR  VILLE,  tn.  N.  of  France,  depart.  Eure,  Many  of  the  prmdpal  houses  are  now  io  nii«> 

frov.  Normandy ;  10  m.  w.  of  Louviers.    Pop.  The  country  round  is  highly  cultivated,  and  lilM 

100.  with  gardens  and  date  groves. 

TOUVRE,  navigable   river,  w.  of   France,  TRAHIGUERA,  tn.  B.  of  Spain,  prov.  Vf 

which  falls  into  );)ie  Charente  near  Angouleme.  lencia ;  16  m.  VW.  of  Pieniscola.    Pop.  2000. 

TOVARRA,  tn.  SB.  of  Spain ;  53  m.  MNW.  of  TRAILFLAT,  ancient  par.  Scotland,  woofi 

Murcia.     Pop.  3000.  in  1650  to  that  of  Tinwald,  sb.  Dumfries.  1V^ 

TOWANDA,  tn.  and  cap.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  with  Tinwald.    Lochmaben  (F.T.  65> 
Bradford  co.,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  w.  bank  of        TRAILTROW,   ancient   cbapelry,  Sootispd, 

the  N.  branch  of  Susouehannah  river.  Pop.  986.  par.  Cummeitrees,   sh.   Dumfries.    Pop*  *i^ 

TOWLSTON,  or  Toulston,  tashp.  England,  Cummertrees. 
par.  Newton  Kyne,  upper  div.  wapentake  Barkston        TRAIN  EL,  ta.  SB^  of  France,  depaitAvbe, 
Ash,  CO.  York,  W.  riding.    Pop.  with  par.    Tad-    prov.  Champagne;  27  m.  w.  of  TroyeSi   P<>P> 

caster  (P.  T.  190).  1100. 

TOWN,   tithing,    England,  par.  and  hund.        TRAITOR'S  COVE,  harbour,  W.  side  of  Ae 
Ramsbury,  co.  Wilts.     Pop.  1538.    Hungerford    island  of  Revilla  Gigcdo,  N.  Pacific  ooesn,  » 

(p.  T.  64).  called  by  Captain  Vancouver,  from  hii  tonj 

TOWN  GREEN,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Wy-    been  exposed  to  an  attack  of  the  nttifes*  «w 
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resisted  all  his  efforts  to  conciliate  them.    Lat.  mouth  of  the  Trave ;  8  m.  NB.  of  Lubeck.    Lat» 

55.40.  N.  Long.  228.  31.  8.  53.  57.  N.   Long.  10.  51.  B.    It  belongs  to  the 

TRAITOR'S  ISLAND,  island,  Pacific  ocean,  city  of  Lubeck,  to  which  it  serves  as  a  port.    It 

discovered  by  Le  Maire  and  Schouten  in  1616.  has  been  lately  fortified  towards  the  land,  and 

and  so  called  from  an  attempt  made  by  the  na-  towards  the  sea  b  defended  by  a  small  fort.  The 

tires  to  seize  the  vessel.    It  is  called  by  the  na-  harbour  is  capable  of  containing  60  vessels,  and 

tives  Neoota-bootaboo.    Lat.  15.  55.  N.    Long,  is  deep  enough  for  those  of  200  tons.    Men-of- 

173.  48.  .w.    The  island  is  fertile,  producing  war  lie  at  anchor  in  the  rood.  ' 

cocoa-nuts,  and  abounding  in  poultry  and  hogs,  TRAV  EN  DA HL,  castle  and  bailiwick  of  Den- 

wbich  they  bartered  for  nails  and  beiEids.    It  be-  mark,  duchy  Holstein ;  2  m.  8W.  of  Se^eberg. 

loogs  to  the  Friendly  Islands,  whom  the  inha-  It  is  noted  in  Danish  history  for  the  treaty  nego- 

bitants  resemble.  tinted  and  concluded  here  in  17U0,  between  the 

TRAKENBURG,  market-town,  Austria,  prov.  king  of  Denmark  and  duke  of  HoUtein. 

Styria;  19  m.  SB.  of  Cilley.    It  has  an  iron  mine  TRAV  NICK,  tn.  NW.  of  European  Turkey, 

and  manufactures  of  glass.  prov.  Bosnia ;  70  m.  ivbs.  of  Isvomick.    Pop. 

TRAMEYES,  tn.  B.  of  France,  depart.  Saone  bOOO.    It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  chain  of 

and  Loire,  prov.  Burgundy;  9  m.  w.  of  Macon,  mountains,  between  the  rivers  Bosnia  and  Ver- 

Pop.  1800.  bacx,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 

TRAMEZZO,  vil.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Milrn,  being  (he  point  where  several  roads  meet. 

Lombardo-Venetian   kingd.:    situated    on    the  TRAWS-COED,  ham. 'Great    Britain,    par, 

ri^bt  bank  of  the  Lake  Como.    It  is  beautifully  Gwen-ddwr,  bund.  Talgarth,  co.  Brecon,  South 

situated,  and  contains  a  number  of  villas  and  Wales.    Pop.  with  par.    Buallt  (P.  T.  173). 

coaotry  houses.  TRAWSCOED,  tnshp.  Great  Britain,  par. 

TR.\MONTI,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Principato  Citra,  Llanafan,  upper  div.  bund.  liar,  oo.  Cardigan, 

kin|d.  Naples.    Pop.  2900.  S.  Wales.    Fop.  with  par.    Aberystwith  (p.  t. 

TRAMUTOLA,    tn.   Italy,  prov.   Basilicata,  208). 

RW.  of  kingd.  Naples;  28  m.  NB.  of  Policastro.  TRAWS-COED,  ham.  and  tnshp.  Great  Bri- 

Pbp.  4000.  tain,  par.  Llanhir,  hudd.  Rhayadar,  co.  Radnor, 

TRANCOSO,tn.N.  of  Portugal,  prov.  Beira;  South  Wales.    Real  prop.  JE1176.     Pop.  276. 

9  in.  w.  of  Pinhel.    Pop.  2000.    This  is  an  an-  Rhayadar  (P.  T.  181). 

«ient  town,  and,  in  the  12th  century,  the  Moors  TRAYAN-GLAS,  ham.  Great  Britain,   par. 

laid  siege  to  it,  who  received  a  complete  defeat  Llywel,  bund.  Defynoc,  co.  Brecon,  S.  WcJes, 

ander  its  walls  from  a  Portuguese  army.  Real  prop.  £2141.    Pop.  703.     Brecon  (P.  T. 

TRANG    RIVER,  river,  India   bejond  the  171). 

Ganges,  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  which  forms  TRAYAN-MAWR,  ham.  Great  Britain,  par. 

tbe  northern  boundary  of  Queda,  in  Lat.  7. 20.  N.  Llywel,  bund.  Defynoc,  co.  Brecon,  S.  Wales. 

In  1820  the  village  of  Trang  contained  about  Real  prop.  £1633.   Pop.  634.  Brecon  (p.  T.  171). 

400  inhabitants,  and  there  were  many  others  on  TREALES,  tnshp.  Great  Britain,  par.  Kirk- 

both  sides  of  the  river,  and  of  its  numerous  ham,  hund.  Amounderness,  co.  palat,  of  Lancas- 

brancbes.    Elephants  and  iron  may  be  procured  ter.     Real  prop.  £6118.    Pop.  756.     Kirkham 

here.    The  country  belongs  to  the  Sigor  raja  (P.  T.  22.'>). 

noder  the  Siamese,  but  of  late  years  has  been  TREBBI,  or  Tkepfin,  town,  Prussia,  prov. 

little  frequented.  Brandenburg,  on  the  river  Rude ;  22  m.  sbW.  of 

TRANMORE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bebing-  Berlin.    Pop.  1200. 

ton,  bond.  Wtrrall,  co.  pal  at  of  Chester.   Acres,  TREBIA,  or  Trsbbia,  river,  N.  of  Italy,  duchy 

790.    Real    prop.  £2779.     Pop.   1168.    Great  Parma,  which  rises  among  the  Apennines,  and 

Keston  (P.  T.  194).  falls  into  the  Po  above  Piacenza.    It  ^ave  name 

TRANWELL,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Morpeth,  to  the  second  victory  which  signalised  Han- 

w.  dtv.  Castle  ward,  co.  Northumberland.    Pop.  nibal's  invasion  of  Italy.     Its  banks  were  the 

viA  Hieb  Church.    Morpeth  (P.T.  288).  scene  also  of  sanguinary  fighting  in  June  1799, 

TRASARTS,  called  by  Golberry  Trarsha-  between  the  French  under  Macdonald,  and  the 

<UBs,  tribe  of  Moors,  who  roam  over  the  terri*  Russians  under  Suwarrow,  in  which  the  latter 

tory  situated  to  the  N.  of  the  Senegal.  They  are  were  victorious. 

in  possession  of  an  extensive  forest  of  white  TREBITSCH,  or  Trbbiti,  tn.  Austria,  prov. 

pun,  and  encamp  in  the  environs  of  the  river  Moravia,  on  the  Iglawa ;  20  m.  bsb.  of  Iglao. 

St.  John,  and  the  bays  of  Axguin  and  Portendick.  Pop.  3700.    It  has  considerable  woollen  manu- 

This  tribe  is  deeply  concerned  in  tbe  infamous  factures. 

trade  carried    on   of   plundering   the   vesseb  TREBIZOND,  or  Trsbisond,  city,  European 

wrecked  upon  this  coast;  and,  indeed,  they  bear  Turkey.    See  vol.  iv.    Since  the  opening  of  the 

a  SJB^eral  bad  character  as  to. predatory  habits.  Euxine  to  European  vessels  tbi^ctty  has  become 

TRAUN,    navigable   river,    Upfier   Austria^  of  increasing  importance  in  a  commercial  point 

which  rises  in  Styria,  and  after  flowing  through  of  view.    For  a  considerable  period  the  mer- 

the  lakes  of  Hallstadt  and  Traun,  runs  into  the  chants  of  Enemm,  the  principal  city  of  Armenia, 

I^ube.    The  lake  of  Traun  is  9  miles  long  received  most  of  their  supplies  of  European 

IjBd  4  m.  broad.    There  is  another  river  called  commodities  by  way  of  Smyrna  or  Constanti* 

Traun,  in  Bavaria,  near  the  borders  of  the  circle  nople :  nothing,  however,  but  the  impossibility 

of  Salzburg.  of  obtaining  uiem  at  so  convenient  a  port  as 

TRAUTENAU,  tn«  Austria,  kingd.  Bohemia;  Trebisond,  could  have  made  them  resort  to  dis- 

22  m.  N.  of  Konigingratz.    Pop.  2100.  tant  markets.  The  policy  of  Russia  has  recently, 

TRAYAGLIATO,    tn.  Austrian    Italy,   gov.  also,  given  to  Trebisond  an  importance  it  did 

Milan,  Lombardo-Venetian  kingd. ;  4  m.  w.  of  not  formerly  possess.  Previously  to  1632,  foreign 

Brescia.    Pop.  2000.  commodities  were  admitted  at  the  low  duty  of  5 

TRAYEMUNDE,  tn.  N,  Germany,  at   the  per  cent,  into  the  Russian  port  of  RedoutiiaU, 
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and  others  on  the  coast  of  Mingrelia,  whence  bited  solely  by  the  latter;  and  that  portion vitli> 

the?  were  distributed  over  Georgia,  and  as  far  out  the  walls  contains  the  Christian  popalstiai, 

as  Persia.     But  a  ukase,  issued  at  the  epoch  re-  some  Mahometan   families,   as  well  as  bsan 

ferred  to,  put  an  end  to  all  the  immunities,  with  and  khans.     The  natives  of  all  sects,  vlieiber 

respect  to  duties,  enjoyed  by  the  Russian  pro-  Christian  or  Mahometan,  are  unfriendly  to  E»- 

vinces  to  the  B.of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  extended  ropeans^  and  are  an  ignorant,  rude,  and  bigoieii 

to  them  the  same  customs  and  regulations  that  race. 

obtain  in  the  other  parts  of  the  empire.    This  The  country, immediately  aroood  TrebisoBd 

circumstance  has  natuiallv  extended  the  com-  has  few  productions — objects  of  a  commadal 

merce  to  other  ports,  and  Trebisond  has  reaped  exchan^^e  with  Europeans.     The  n^gfabosnijr 

its  share  ol'  the  advantage.  mountains  abound  in  rich  veins  of  copper  mi 

Mr.  Brant,  the  British  consul  at  Erzerum,  who  lead  or«3s,  but  the  system  of  working  mises  in 

visited  this  city  in  1835,  thus  describes  its  present  practice  prevents  the  developement  of  tkii  lidi 

appearance.  The  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  source  of  national  wealth.    The  present  impor- 

hill  facing  the  sea ;  part  is  surrounded  by  a  caa-  tance  of  Trebisond  is  derived  almost  soidjfnn 

tellated  and  lofty  wall,  and  is  in  the  shape  of  a  its  being  the  moat  convenient  point  of  debuks- 

parallelogram.     On  either  side  of  the  walled  tion  for  mercbandiae  destined  for  Armenia  n4 

portion  of  the  city  is  a  deep  ravine,  filled  with  Persia.    The  principal  articles  of  import  we 

trees  and  gardens,  and  both  ravines  are  traversed  manufactured  cottons,  mostly  from  Great  Bri- 

by  long  bridges.    Overlooking  the  city  is  a  cita-  tain,  sugar,  coffee,  mm,  salt,  tin,  wine,  &e.  €oi- 

del,  which  is  rather  dilapidated  and  neglected ;  tons  are  sold  at  a  long  credit ;  sugar,  coffee, &c, 

it  is  commanded  by  neighbouring  heights.    The  are  sold  at  shorter  credits,  and  are  more  rees- 

gates  of  the  city  are  closed  at  sunset,  and  the  larly  paid.    The  exports  consist  of  silks,  sheep's 

walls  are  in  sufficient  preservation  to  serve  as  a  wool,  tobacco,  shawls,  and  carpets,  galb  nA 

defence  against  an  attack  by  troops  unprovided  drugs  of  various  sorts,  box-wood,  nuts,  &G.  Voce 

with  artillery.    Many  fragments  of  marble  and  than  half  the  articles  imported  are  destined  for 

of  inscriptions,  remains  of  more  ancient  struc-  Persia.    In  1832,  no  fewer  than  9189  pscksf^ 

tures,  are  worked  into  the  walls.    Over  one  of  passed  through  Trebisond  for  Tabrees,  aad  it  a 

the  principal  gates  is  a  long  inscription,  which  believed  that,  of  these,  foil  8000  consisted  d 

refers  to  a  Christian  bishop  and  one  of  the  em-  British  manufactures.     In   1834  about  I'ijMt 

perors  of  Constantinople ;  it  is  evidently  not  in  packages,  valued  at  £600,000,  were  impoited 

Its  original  position.     The  walls  are  generally,  into  Trebisond,  and    forwarded   for  Persia;  ii 

and  no  doubt  justly,  attributed  to  the  Genoese.  1835  the  number  had  increased  to  nearly20,Mi, 

There  are  no  remains  in  the  city,  nor  in   the  vaJi:ed  at  near  a  million  sterling, 

neighbourhood,  of  buildings  of  a  more  remote  TREBNITZ,  tn.  Prussia,  pnncip.  Oels,  pror. 

age  than  the  Christian  era.     The  number  of  Silesia;  14  m.  N.  of  Breslau.     Pop.  1500. 

churches  is  great ;  for  independent  of  nearly  20  TRECASTLE,  ancient  place.  Great  Britiii. 

churches  and  chapels  still  retained  for  the  ser-  considered  to   be  a  ward  of  the   borougii  of 

vice  of  the  Greek  church,  almost  all  the  mosques  Brecon,  but  locjilly  in  the  bund,  of  Defyooc  oa. 

have  been  Christian  churches.   The  handsomest  Brecon,  S.  Wales.     Pop.  with  Brecon.  Loodos, 

is  that  of  Santa  Sophia,  which  is  situated  a  mile  182  m.     Eight  annual  fairs, 

to  the  W.  of  the  city ;  it  is  still  in  a  good  state  of  TRECASTLE,  ham.  Great  Britain, par.  Llso- 

preservation  externally,  and  although    it    haa  deilo-fawr,  bund.  Iscenen,  co.  Carmaruiea.  Pop. 

oeen  converted  into  a  mosque,  it  is  seldom  used  with  Bryn-y-Beird.    Landetlo-fawr  ^P.  T.  20^)- 

by  the  Mahometans.    Below  the  town  is  a  small  TREDUCKAN,  ham.  Great  Britam,  par.  Pa- 

port,  intended  probably  for  row-galleys.    The  marc,  bund.  Dinas-Powis,  co.  Glamorgan,  Sosth 

beach  between  the  city  and  the  sea   was  en-  Wales.     Pop.  with  par.    Cowbridge  (F.  T.  173). 

closed  by  the  walls  of  the  town  on  both  its  sides,  TREFAEN,    or    Trkvabn.  nriouotaio,  Grat 

being  prolonged  till  they  join  the  quays.    The  Britain,  in  the  precincts  of  the  chapelry  Cspel 

port  was  thus   rendered  inaccessible  by   land,  Curig,  bund.  Uchaf,  oo.  Carnarvon,  S.Wslei. 

except  from  the  town,  and  the  communication  impending  over  the  lake  of  Ogwen.    The  oio^ 

between  them  could  not  be  interrupted.    There  elevated   point  is  about  2500  feet  above  ms> 

is  no  port  for  ships ;  a  small  open   bay  at  the  level. 

eastern  extremity  of  the  town  is  used  as  an  an-  TREPAN,  ham.  Great  Britain,  par.  L4aoafBS- 

chorage  during  the  summer.  After  the  autumnal  fawr,  bund.  Builth,  co.  Brecon,  S.  Wales.    Pop 

equinox,  the  Turkish  and  European  vessels  re-  with  par.     Buallt  (P.  T.  173). 

sort  to  Platana,  an  open  roadstead  about  seven  TREF-ASSER,    ham.   Great     Britain,   psr. 

miles  to  the  W.  of  Trebisond.     But  British  ves-  Llanwnda,  bund.  Dewisland,  co.  Pembroke.  S. 

sels  anchor  at  all  seasons  at  Trebisond  ;  and  the  Wales.    Pop.  with  par.    Fishguard  (P.  T.  257> 

anchorage  there,  in  winter  even,  appears  to  be  TREF-DELYN,  or   Harpton,  tnshp.  Great 

quite  as  secure  as  that  at  Platana.    The  bottom  Britain,  par.  Old  Radnor,  lib.  of  the  Woi^ 

is  excellent    holding-ground,    and   with   good  New  Radnor,  co.  Radnor,  S.  Wales.    Popi  w^ 

ground-tackle  a  ship  would  ride  safely  in  the  par.     New  Radnor  (P.  T.  159). 

heaviest  weather.    The  houses  of  the  town  con-  TREFECCA,   hamlet,  Great  Britain,  hood, 

tain  fur  the  most  part  a  ground-floor  alone,  and  Talgarth,  co.  Brecon,  S.  ^^  ales.    Pop.  with  paf' 

all  having  a  yard  or  a  garden  with  a  lew  fruit-  Ilay  (P.  T.  156). 

trees;  scarcely  a  house  is  visible  from  the  sea,  TREFEDRYD,  townshp,  Great  Britain,  ptf 
and  the  town  has  the  appearance  of  a  forest  Meifod,  parly  in  bund,  of  Llanfyllin,  and  pvtlf 
when  the  trees  are  in  leaf.  The  city  contains  be-  that  of  Dewrddur,  co.  Montgomery,  N.  Waiei. 
tween  25,000  and  30,000  inhabitanU.  The  Greeks  Pop.  with  par.  Welshpool  (P.  T.  171). 
may  be  estimated  at  35U0,  the  Armenians  at  TREFFURT,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony;  2^ 
1500  to  2000,  and  the  Mahometans  at  20,000  m.  8SB.  of  GoUingen.  Pop.  1800.  It  vs5  (ot- 
to 24*000.    The  walled  part  of  the  city  is  inha-  merly  an  independent  principality ;  bekwged  to 
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the  priDCM  of  Meotz^  Satony,  and  Hesse  con-     '  TRELTjAN,  tnshp.  Great  Britain,  par.  TJan-. 
junctly,  and  was  g^iven  in  1815  to  Prussia,  by  the    degla,  hund.  Cefnllys.  oo.  tladnor.  South  Wales, 
oonf^ress  of  Vienna.  Pop.  128.     Rhavadar  (P.  T.  l&l). 

TREF-IIELYG,  detached  tnshp.  Great  Bri-  TRELON,  tn.' France,  pror.  French  Flanders; 
tain,,  in  that  part  of  Castle-Caereinion  par.  9  m.  8E.  of  Avesnes.  Pop.  1000.  It  has  some 
which  b  in  the  upper  div.  hund.  Caurs,  co.    iron-works. 

Montgomery,  N.Wales.   Pop.  with  par.    Welsh-        TRELYSTAN,  township  and  chepelry.  Great 
pool  (P.  T.  171).  Britain,  par.  Guilsfleld,  hund.  Caurs,  co.  Mont- 

TREFITIIEL,  ham.  Great  Britain,  par.  Ne-.  gomery,  N.  Wales.  Pop.  with  par.  Welshpool 
fern,  hund.  Cemmaes,  oo.  Pembroke,  S.  Wales,    (p.  T.  171). 

Pop.  with  par.    Newport  (p.  T.  250).  TREMARCHNANT,  tnshp.  Great   Britain, 

TREFLAN,  tnshp.  Great  Britain,  par.  Llan-    par.   Llanwddyn,  co.  Montgomery.  N.  Wales. 

beblig,  hund.  Is-Gwyrfai,  co.  Carnarvon,  North.   Fop.  with  par.    Ltanfyllin  (P.  T.  179). 

Wales.    Pop.  with  par.    Carnarvon  (P.  T.  235).         TREM BLADE,  tn.  8W.  of  France,  depart. 

TREFLLY'S,  ham.  Great  Britain,  par.  Llan-    Lower  Charente,prov.Saintonge  and  Angoumois: 

gammarch,  hund.  Buallt,  co.  Brecon,  S.  Wales.    4  m.  sbW.  of  Marennes.     Pop.  2500.    The  chief 

Real  prop.  £1106.  Pop.  491.   Buallt  (p.  T.  173).    trade  is  the  export  of  wine,  brandy,  and  vinegar, 

TREF-NANNEY,  tnshp.  Great  Britain,  par.    produced  in  the  adjacent  country,  and  salt  made 

Myford,  hund.  Deuddwr,  co.  Montgomery,  North    on  the  coast.    Its  harbour  receives  vessels  of 

Wales.    Pop.  with  par.  Welshpool  (P.  T.  171).     600  tons. 

TREFNANT,  tnshp.  Great  Britain,  par.  Cas-        TREMENTINE,  tn.  W.  of  France,  depart. 
tie-Caereinion,  hund.  Caun,  co.  Montjfomery,    Maine  and   Loire,  prov.  Anjou ;  25  m.  8W.  of 
North  Wales.    Pop.  with  par.    Welshpool  (p.  T.    Angers.    Pop.  1700.    It  has  some  manufactures , 
171).  of  linen  and  other  stuffs. 

TREFORT,  vil.  B.  of  France,  depart.  Ain,       TREMOUlLLE,tn.w.  of  France,  depart.  La 
pfov.  Burgundy ;  11  m.  NR.  of  Bourg.  Pop.  2300^    Vendee,  prov.  Poitou;  32  m.  Bbs.  of  Poitiers., 
with  the  adjacent  hamlets.  Pop.  800. 

TREFOR-TRAYAN,  tnshp.  Great  Britain,  TRENT,  river,  England^  which  has  its  rifle  in 
ptr.Llanfco11en,hund.  Chirk,  CO.  Denbigh,  North  Staffordshire,  from  three  springs  to  the  w.  of 
Wales.  Pop.  with  par.  Llangollen  (P.  T.  184f ).  f.^eek.  It  soon  becomes  a  large  river,  coming 
TREFYCOED,  ham.  Great  Britain,  par.  down  from  the  hills  with  a  very  rapid  current; 
Llaobedr  or  Lampeter-Pont-Stephen,  hund.  and  being  augmented  in  the  flat  country  by  the 
Tfoedyraur,  co.  Cardigan,  S.  Wales.  Pop.  120.  accession  of  other  rivers,  it  flows  pastTrentham,^ 
Lainpeter  (P.  T.  209).  to  which  it  gives  name,  when  it  flrst  becomes 

TREFYDD-B  YCHAN,  tnshp.  Great  Britain,  navigable.  It  soon  after  enters  Nottinghamshite 
par.  Llandegla,  hund.  Yale,  co.  Denbigh.  Pop.  near  Radcliffe-upon-Soar,  in  a  clear  stream,  and 
with  par.     Rhythyn  (P.  T.  195).  bold   rapid  current;   thence  flowing:   past  the 

TREFYN,  or  Trbvdyk,  ham.  Great  Britain,  groves  of  Clifton,  it  winds  round  the  town  of 
par.  Mertbyr,  hund.  Dewisland,  co.  Pembroke,  Nottingham,  giving  fertility  to  an  immense 
S.  Wales.  Pop.  with  par.  Fishguard  (P.  T.  257).  range  of  meadows.  Its  scenery  round  Holme 
TREGANOL,  township,  Great  Britain,  par.  Pierpoint  and  Radcliffe  is  pleasing  in  the  ex- 
U8nwyddelian,hund.  Newtown, CO.  Montgomery,  treme.  It  then  proceeds  with  rather  a  tortuous 
N.Wales.  Pop.  with  par.  Newtown  (P.  T.  1 75).  coursethrough  a  htgh'y  cultivated  country  towards 
TREGAV ETHAN,  manor,  England,  par.  Kea,  Newark,  where  it  suddenly  takes  abend  towards 
W.  div.  hund.  Powder,  co.  Cornwall.  Pop.  59.  the  north,  and  pursues  that  route  as  far  as  Clil- 
Traro  (p.  T.  255).  ton-upon-Trent?  where  it  becomes  the  boundary 

TREGUIER,  town,  France,  depart.  Cotes  du  between  Nottingham  and  Lincolnshire,  and 
Nord,  prov.  B rittany ;  11  m.  NK.  of  f^nnion.  passes  Gainsborough,  but  does  not  leave  that 
Ut  48.  46.  N.  Long.  3.  13.  W.  Pop.  2100.  It  county  until  it  reaches  Heck  Dyke,  from  whence 
1u»  a  secure  harbour,  which  can  admit  vessels  it  proceeds,  after  a  course  of  near  200  miles,  to 
of  200  tons,  and  a  considerable  tiade  in  corn,  the  H  umber.  At  Gainsborough,  about  8  miles 
cattle,  linen«  and  paper.  It  has  also  some  ma-  before  its  leaving  the  county,  it  loses  the  in- 
nafactor^  and  fisheries.  fluence  of  the  tide,  which  flows  up  so  far,  and  is 

TREGYB,  ham.  Great  Britain,  par.  Llan-  no'  longer  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  great 
deilo-fawr,  hund.  Isceoen,  oo.  Carmarthen,  S.  burden.  Its  navigation  is  of  such  importance  tt 
Wales.  Pop.  with  Bryn-y-Beird.  Llandeilo-fawr  the  country  at  large,  in  consequence  of  the  nu- 
(P.  T.  202).  merous  communications  which   it  forms   with 

TREIGNAC,  tn.  s.of  France,  depart.  Correze^  other  rivers  and  canals,  that  every  means  have 
pro?.  Limousin  ;  22  m.  N.  of  Tulle.  Pop.  2600.  been  taken  to  afford  it  all  the  facilities  possible. 
It  has  manufactures  of  hats,  cotton,  stuffs,  and  For  this  purpose  it  has  a  side  cut  of  10  miles  in 
ktockinn.  length,  in  order  to  avoid  21  shoals,  which  occur 

TREIGNY,  tn.  Central  France,  depart.  Yonne,  in  little  more  than  13  miles  of  its  course  between 
prov.  Burgundy ;  9  m.  SB.  of  St.  Faigeau.  Pop.  Trent-bridge,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Not- 
1^«  ttngham  canal  and  Saw  ley  Ferry,  at  the  com- 

TREIS,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Lower  Rhine,  at  mencement  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal.  It 
the  confluence  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Deim;  16  has  a  communication  by  canals  with  the  Mersey, 
m-  8W.  of  Coblenti.     Pop.  1 100.  the  Severn,  and  the  Thames. 

TREISHNISH,  cluster  of  islands  of  the  He-  TRENTON,  tn.  and  cap.  N.  America,  U.  S., 
brides,  Scotland,  par.  Kilmnian,  dist.  Mull,  sh.  Jones  co..  North  Carolina,  on  the  Trent;  20  m. 
Anvil.  \v.  Trom  Newborn.     It  contains  a  court-house 

TUELACREl,  or  Talacrr,  tnshp.  Great  Bri-    and  a  gaol, 
tain,  par.  Llanaasa,  hund.  Prestatyn,  co.  Flint,        TRENTSCHIN,  or  Tret«trin,    tn.  Austrian 
*•  Wales.  Pop.  with  par.   Holywell  (P.  T.  203).    empire^  kingd.  H ungary.  near  the  Waag.  the  chief 

SUIVLBMSMT.  2  K 
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r'lace  of  the  p«)at.  of  tlie  same  name ;  87  m.  KR.  o  f  CmscI  ;  30  m.  mw.  of  Cftwet .    fofi.  19M.  The 

ienoa.  Lat.  48. 53.  N.  Jjong,  18. 1.  s.  Pop.  3100.  iohabitantti  are  employed  in  the  manufadnfe  of 

TRE-OWEN,  or  Tsktorn,  tnshp.  Great  Bri-  stockin8:8. 

tain.  par.  Bretttn^n.  hund.  Pool.     Real  prop.  TREYSA-ON-TlIE.[AJMBDE,vil.Genmas 

£1751.     Pop.  353.    Welshpool  (P.  T.  171>  prov.  Upper  Hesse,  duchy  lless»>Cassei.   Poji. 

TREPASSE  BAY,  or  Taespassb  Harboos,  1200. 

hay,  B.  coast  of  Newfooodland.  Lat.  46.  50.  N.  TRIANCOURT,  tn.  nb.  of  Fraace,  depart. 

Long.  53.  0.  w.    The  harbour  is  large  and  well  Maese,  prov.  Lorraine;  17  ni.  N.  of  BaMor-Or- 

secured  ;  the  (ground  is  good  to  anchor  in ;  and  nain.     Pop.  900. 

the  shores  of  the  bay  are  hold  and  rugged.  TRIBAU,   Mahrihcu.    or  Mosawska  Tmis- 

TREPENAL,  tnshp.  Englapd,  par.  Llany-  bo w a,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Moravia;  28  m.  !fW.«r 
mynech,  hund.  Oswestry,  co.  Salop.  Pop.  with  Olmutx.  Pop.  8100.  it  has  soaie  vaoUea  en- 
par.    Oswestry  (P.  T.  171).  Dofactures* 

TREPORT,  to.  N.  of  France,  depart  Lower  TRiBESEES,or  TstB8BBa,tD.  PrusM,pivr. 

Seine,  prov*  Normandy,  at  'the  mouth  of  the  Pomerania;  12  m.  Bbs.  of  Rostock.    Pop.  1401 

river  Uresle;  17  m.  NB.  of  Dieppe.    Pop.  2000.  TRIBOU,  or  Tnuou,  ta.  Asiatic  TwAtj, 

Lat  50.  4.  N.  Long.  1.  26.  m.    The  inhabitants  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea;  7t 

are  employed  in  yarn-spinning,  and  a  soda  ma-  m.  B.  of  Trebisond.    It  is  supposed  Id  cootais 

Dufactory.    It  has  also  a  harbour  and  a  good  400  families,  and  has  two  handsome  khans.  Thp 

ilsliery.  houses  are  scatt^ed  along  the  edges  of  tbe  pie* 

TREFTOW,  Oi.]>,  tn.  Pf  uasia,  prov.  Pomera-  ctpices  and  sides  of  the  mountains.    There  u  a 

nia,  on  the  ToUen-see;  55  m.  WNW.of  Old  Stet-  port,  where  small  vessels  may  ride  securely  a 

tin.    Pop.  2000.  Lat  53.  39.  v.  Long.  13.  10.  b.  stormy  weather.    The  sarrounding  hills  are  as- 

TRE*R-BONT,  township,  Great  BriUin^  par.  cultivated,  but  afford  good  pasturage  fur  na- 

Llanfair-Talhairn,  hund.  Isdulas,  co.  Denbigh,  merous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats. 

N.  WmIob.     Pop.  with  par.  Abergele  C P.  T.  220).  TRIBUR,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  grand-^odij 

THE'R  i^OED,  tnshp.  Great  Britain,    par.  iHesse  Darmstadt;  7  m.  SB.  of  Mentz.   Pop. 

Diserth,  hund.  Colwyn,  co.  Radnor,  S.  Wales.  1300.    Here  was  in  a  former  age  a  villa  regia. 

Pop.  with  par.     Buall  (P.  T.  173).  the  temporary  residence  of  many  of  tlieGenui 

TRERIllW-ARGOR,  tnshp.  Great  Britain,  emperors.    The  Neckar  formerly  entered  the 

par.  Llanwddyn,  hund.  Llanfyllyn,  co.  Montgo-  Rhine  below  this  town,  but  being  productire  of 

mery,   N.Wales.    Pop.  with  par.     Llanfyllyn  injury  by  inundation,  the  channel  by  which  it  i( 

j^P.  T.  1 79).  present  flows  into  that  river  was  dog  at  a  vnt 

TRESCOTT,  ham.  Great  Britain,  par.  Tet-  expense  and  labour. 

tenhall,N.  div.  hund.  Seisdon,  CO.  Stafford.  Pop.  TRICATORE  (TRiCAroR),    tn.   HiodooitaB. 

with  Pirton.    Wolverhampton  (p.  T.  123).  dist  of  Madura,  prov.  Camatic ;  30  m.ttavelliiig 

TRES  ISLAS,  three  islands,  Atlantic  ocean,  distance  from  the  city  of  Madura.   At  this  place 

opposite  the  entrance  of  the  river  Essequibo.  there  is  one  of  the  finest  tanks  in  tlie  S.  of  India, 

They  serve  to  cover  the  bay,  for  the  defence  of  and  on  its  bank  stands  a  handsome  P*4(oda. 

which  the  Dutch  have  built  a  fort,  and  where  TRICOT,  tn.  N.  of  France,  depart.  Oise, prov. 

they  have  some  small  settlements,  in  Lat.  6.  Isle  de  France;  6  m.  8.  of  Montdidier.    l^ip. 

50.  N.  1200.     Here  are  manufactures  of  woollen  itsfth 

TRESKOWITZ,  or TxiBSKOTowioB,tn.  Austria,  and  various  knitted  articles,  in  very  general  otf 

prov.  Moravia ;  20  m.  s.  of  Bnann.     Pop.  900.  in  France,  and  called  from  this  place  Tricot*. 

TRESSON,  tn.  NW.  of  France, depart.  Sarthe;  TRIE,  tn.  8W.  of  France,  doj^Eut.  Upper  AlpCi 

Rrov.  Maine,  on  the  Etangsort ;  17  m.  BB.  of  Le  prov.  Dauphiny ;  13  m.  BNB.of  Tarbes.  rop.860> 

lans.     Pop.  1200.  TRIE  BEL,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Lower  Lusatia; 

TREUCIITLINGEN,  town,  Germany,  kingd.  47  m.  a.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.     Pop.  lOM. 

Bavaria,  on  the  Altmohl ;  14  m.  WNW.  of  Eicb-  TRIEL,  tn.  N.  of  France,  depart.  Seine  aad 

aUdt.     Pop.  800.  Oise,  prov.  Isle  de  France ;  20  m.  WtaN.  of  Paris. 

TREUEN,tn.  Germanv,  kingd. Saxony;  66 nu  Pop.  1900.    There  are  stone  quarries  io  tbe 

W 8 w.  of  Dresden.    Pop.  1^0.                '  neighbourhood. 

TREVICO,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Principato  Ultra,  TRIESCH.  or  Tzbsstk,  tn.  Austria,  prof. Mo- 

kingd.  Naples.    Pop.  2500.  ravia;  6  m.  aw.  of  Iglau.    Pop.  2900. 

TREVIERES,  tn.  N.  of  France,  depart.  Cal-  TRIESTE,  city,  Austrian  empire.  SeeyoLpr. 
vaJos,  prov.  Normandy;  9  m.  W.  of  Bayeux.  The  harbour  of  Trieste,  though  rather  limilad  ia 
Pop.  1000.  This  is  a  pasturage  district,  and  ex«  size,  is  easy  of  access,  and  convenient  Jl  is  pro- 
ports  large  quantities  of  excellent  butter.  tected  from  southerly  gales  by  the  Molo  Tefe- 

TREVILLE,    extra-parochial   lib.   England,  stano,  so  called  from  the  empreaa  Maria  The- 

upper  div.  hund.  Wormelow,oo.  Hereford.  Acres,  resa,  at  the  extremity  of  which  a  lightbovse  bai 

11)0.    Real  prop.  £832.     Pop.  66.    Ross  (p.  T.  recently  been  constructed.    The  port,  with  tke 

120).  mole,  forms  a  orescent  one  mile  and  a  half  ia 

TREWERN,  tnshp.  Great  Britain,  par.  Llan-  length,  being  a  continued  quay,  faced  with  beva 

flhangelnant-Melin,   lib.   borough   Radnor,  co.  stones,  with  stairs  and  jetties  for  the  convenieace 

Radnor,  South  Wales.    Pop.  126.    New  Radnor  of  embarkation.    On  tbe  N.  side  of  the  port '»  a 

(P.  T.  159).  dock  or  harbour,  appropriated  exclusively  for 

TREWHITT,  High  and  Low,  tnshp.  England,  vessels   performing    quarantine.    It   ia  walled 

Sar.  Rothbury,  W.  div.  Coquetdaie  ward,  co,  round;  and  is  furnished  with  hotels, warebooae^ 

Torthumberland.  Pop.  137.  Alnwick  (P.  T.  308).  and  every  sort  of  accommodation  required  for 

TREWICK,    township,   England,  par.   Bol-  the  use  of  passengers  and  goods.    Ships  nader 

ham,  W.  div.  Castle  ward,  co.  Northumberland.  300  tons  burden  lie  close  to  the  quayi&;  those  of 

Pop.  30.    Morpeth  (p.  T.  288).  greater  size  mooring  a  little  further  out   The 

TREYSA,  tn.  vr.  of  Germany,  duchy,  Hesse*  principal  defects  of  the  port  are,  its  limiled  ctsa» 
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and  its  being  exposed  to  the  NW*  trinds,  which-  ppgarda  Ceylbo,  bat  from  beiiipj  as  Nelson  JQHtl^ 
sometimes' blow  with  much  violence,  and  throw  de«eribed  it  fronr  personal  knowledge,  *'  the^ 
Id  a  heavy  sea.  The  ga\es,  however,  are  seldom'  finest  harbour  in  the  world.?  Its  phyaical  aspect' 
of  long  continuance;  and  the  holding  ground  may  be  described  as  a  narrow  neck  of  land  or 
being  good,  when  the  anchors  are  backed  and  iithmus,  coDnecting  the  peninsula  on  which  the 
proper  precautiona  taken,  no  accidenti  occur,  fort  of  Trincomalae  is  built  Twhich  juts  out  tk- 
The  tide  at  Trieste  is  tfcarcely  perceptible ;  the  eonside^blo'  distaoce  into  the  sea)  widi  the 
iocess  to  the  port  is  not  obstriicied  by  any  bar  or  matnliand ;  towards  the  w.  this  isthmus  f^a» 
shallow;  and  there  is  good  anchorage  in  the  dually  expands  itself  into' a  plain  of  considerable 
I'oads,  in  ftx>m  6  to  8  and  10  fathoms  waters  extent,  wbicb  is  bounded  on  the  8B.  by  a  ridge 
The  new  lighthouse  at  the  estiemity  of  the  Th^  of  lofty  mountains,  ob  the  nw.  by  low  wooded 
fesian  mole  is  106  feet  (English)  high.  TImt  hills,  and  on  the  W.. at:  ^e  distance  ef  abont  a 
Kglit  la  intermittent ;  and  may  be  seen,  supposing  mile  from  the  fort,,  by  the  inaer  harbour.  The 
the  eye  of  the  observer  to  be  elevated  1*2  feet  fortifications  sweep  along  the  rocky  coast,  en- 
high  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  about  12  nautical  eompnssing  the  base  of  a  steep  hill  on  the  sides 
mites,  or  from  Pirano  on  the  side  of  Istria,  and  eonaected  wiA^  the  adjacent  land :  the  tewn  and 
the  shoals  of  Grade  on  the  ItaKan  coast.  A  fort  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  vo^,  and 
lightbonse  has  also  been  erected  on  the  point  of  joined  to  a  narrow  neck  of  land  running  oat  to* 
Salvore,  bearing  from  Trieste  Wb9.',  distant  wards  the  sea  and  aaparating  the  Inner  harbours 
4boQt  18  miles.  The  lantern  is  elevated  about  from  two  outside  bays,  which  lie  o»  either  shore 
103  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea.  From  this  of  a  three-sided  promontory.  No  communica^ 
point  Pirtfno  Bay  opens,  where  vessels  may  anchor  tion  can  take  place  with  the  promontory  (the 
m  safety  in  all  sorts  of  weathers  Trieste  has  nd  part  that  projects  into  the  sea  being  protected 
ttmimaDd  of  internal  navigation ;  but  being  the  by  steep  rocky  cliffs),  except  througli  the  well- 
most  convenient,  or  rather  the  only  seaport,  not  covered  gates  of  the  fortress ;  and  the  best  en- 
merely  of  the  lllyrian  provinces,  but  of  the  duchy  gineers  have  pronounced  their  opinion  of  its 
Of  Austria,  and  the  greater  part  of  Hungaryi  impregnability  if  the  place  be  well  garrisoned. 
tKMsesses  an  extensive  commerce.  This  has  been  Fort  Frederick^  where  the  Buropean  troops 
increased  bv  the  facilities  afforded  to  all  sorts  (consisting  generally  of  four  companies  of  a  Eu« 
Of  mercantile  transactions,  by  the  privilege  of  ropean  regiment,  a  company  of  royal  engineers 
potto  franco  conferred  on  the  town,  and  a  oon-  and  artillery,  and  detachments  of  the  CeyUm 
siderAble  extent  of  contiguous  coontfyk  Under  rifles)  are  smtioned,  is  a  fbrtifled  neck  of  land 
this  franchise,  hll  goods  (with  very  few  excep-  projecting  into  the  sea,  separating  Black  Bay 
tuns)  may  be  imported  into  and  exported  from  firom  Dutch  Bay.  The  ground  rises  gradually 
the  city  free  of  all  duties.  The  exports  consist  from  the  glacis  to  the  flagnitaff,  a  height  of 
)>art1y  of  the  raw,  and  partly  of  the  manufatt*>  about  300  feet,  and  then  slopes  towards  the  sea, 
tored  products  of  Austria  Proper,  lllyria,  Dal-  till  abruptly  terminated  by  a  perpendicular  cliff, 
matia,  Hungary,  and  Italy;  with  foreign  articles  from  which  a  plummet  may  be  dropped  to  the 
imported  and  warehoused.  Trieste  being  a  free  water,  a  distance  of  240  feet.  The  depth  at  the 
port,  gctods  destined  for  its  consumption,  and  base  is  so  great,  that  a  line-of-battle  ship  may 
that  of  the  adjoining  territory,  pay  no  duties,  pass  close  to  it  None  but  military  Teside  withie 
"and  are  ekpotted  and  impcorted  nAthoot  notice  by  the  works*  A.t  Foit  Ostenborg  a  detachment  of 
^  cast6ms.  royal  artillery  is  quartered,  -and  a  compan;^  of 

TRI^GG,  CO.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Kentucky,  'EDrapeans.    The  'vknnity  of  Trincomalee  is  a 

boomded  by  Tennessee  BE.,  Tennessee  river  dW«,  wild  uncultivated  country, -abounding  with  game 

ijvingston  co.  NW.,  and  Caldwell  and  Christian  of  all  kinds,  from  the  snipe  to  the  elephant. 

HB.     Length,  45  m. ;  breadth,   10  m.     Pop.  'Quail,  jungle'fowl,  .moose<deer,  end  mookeys, 

5889.  Cumberland  river  rnn^  through  it  Chief  are  found  on  the  Fort  Ostenburg  ridge.    The 

town,  Cadiz.  Mahavillagunga,  which  runs  past  Candy,  emp- 

TRILLICK,  fair*th.  Ireland,  bar.  Omasrh,  co.  ties  itself  into  the  sea  not  for  from  Trincomalee. 

Tyrone, 'prov.  Ulster.  Pop.  not  returned.  Irvine-  -It  has  lately  been  surveyed  by  Mr.  Braoks.    See 

'town  (p.  T.  109).    Four  annual  fairs.  MABAnLLAOUMQA. 

TRlMIUM,  vil.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Southern  TRINIDAD,  island.  West  Indies.    See  vol.  iv. 

Camatic,' situated  in  one  of  the  wrklest  tracts  in  This  island  has  increased  m>  rapidly  in  comroeroe 

Tondlman's  country,  at  the  base  of  a  small  for-  and  populatwn  ^as^to  vequire  a  supplementary 

tified  rock.    The  lower  fort,  enclosed  by  lofty  'notice.    It' is  most  favourably  situated  for  conn- 

stone  walls,  is  on  a  level  with  the  villa^,  and  -roeree,  maritime  strength,  and  political  imjport- 

cotttain^  several  inhabited  streets,  th(B' ruins  of  b  'anoe,  at  the  nnosth  of  the  Orinoco,  as  if  destined 

'palace,  ^nd  a  pagoda  of  curious  architecture.  iby> nature  to  form  *a' barrier  for  restraining  the 

Triminm  is  the  Tondiman  chiefs  ^it>ng  hold,  « impetuosity  of   its    rapid  tides  and  currents, 

and  was' occupied  for  a  time,  during  the  poligar  Area,  2400  -square  miies,  or  <l,b36.000  acres, 

disturbancesi,  by  British  troops.  The  lhighest>  range  of  .land  (about  3000  feet)  is 

TRfMOOLA  YA   RAMPATAM,  town.   Bin-  '  to  the  N.,  near  the  sea ;  in  the  centre  of  the  isle 

doostan,  'prov.  Cailiatic:  sitoated  on  the  sea-  -  is  a  less  elevated  group  of  mountains ;  to  the  8. 

coast  of  the  Tanjore  district,  tmd  bounded  On  '«a'series  of  hiUs  and  mounds  appear  in  contrast 

the  N.  by  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Cavery,  whidh  ^  to  the  northern  shore;  andya&on  the  contiguous 

Mparates  it  from  the  French  settlement  of  Ka^  •  const  of  Cnmaua,  the  chain  of  mountains  m  the 

rical.  It  stands  ebout  \2  tn.  8<  from  Tranquebar,  n.  of  Trinidad  runs  b.  and  iW.    On  the<w.  coast 

and  has  considerable  extent  and  populatbn.  •  the  principal  navigable  streams  are  the  CaronS, 

TRINCOMALEE,  town,  island  Ceylon.  -See  Chaguanas,  Barrancones,  Coova,  Guarasara, 
'vol.  iv.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  marithne  add  Sissaria ;  <  the  flnt  is  navigable  Irom  its 
capital  of  the  island,  and  is,  in  a  political .  point  mouth  in  the  gulf  to  its  junction  with -the  lArioo 
of  vii&w,  of  the  most -importance,  not  merely  as  «  (also  navigahle)>- a- distance iof  six  Jsagyes.    ^ko 
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N.  and  B.  coasts  are  well  furoished  with  rivers  detonations  resembUn}?  thander.     Forty  miln 
and  rivulets  of  pure  and  cryMtalline  water  ;  the  &  of  the  Pitch  Lake  are  several  mud  vokanues, 
principal  on  the  B.  coast  are  the  Rio  Grande,  in  a  plain  not  more  than  four  feet  above  the 
Oropuche,  and  Nariva  (called  by  the  Creoles  freneral  surface ;  the  largest  is  about  150  feet  ia 
Mitan,   from  its  flowing  through  a  grove  of  diameter,  and  has  boiling  mud  oonstootly  bob* 
cocoa  trees).    The  prinapal  ports  are,  first,  the  bltng,   but  never  overflowing,  remainiog  ooo- 
harbour  of  Port  Royal,  (Chagaramus,)  on  the  stantly  within  the  surface  of  the  crater. 
N\F.  peninsula  of  the  island,  at  the  entrance  of  ,  But  the  most  remarkable  mineral  pbenoraenoQ 
the  N.  mouth,  three  leagues  W.  of  Port  of  Spain,  is  the  Asphaltum,  or  Pitch  Lake,  above  allscM 
and  comprehending  a  space  of  about  70  square  to,  situate  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  islaod,  ob 
miles ;  it  is  esteemed  the  best  and  safest  port  in  a  small  peninsula,  jutting  into  the  sea  about  t«v 
the  island,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  miles  (opposite  the  Parian  Mountains  on  tbe 
itiips  of  war.    Port  of  Spain,  on  the  w.  coast,  continent),  and  elevated  80  feet  above  tbe  level 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  capital,  is  the  next  of  the  ocean.    The  usual  consistence  and  ap- 
best  harbour,  and  has  one  of  the  most  extensive  pearance  of  the  asphaltum  (except  in  hot  wet- 
bays  in  the  world.    All  the  W.  coast  is  a  series  ther,  when  it  is  actually  liquid  an  inch  deep) 
of  bays  where  vessels  may  anchor  in  safety  at  is  that  of  pit  coal,  but  of  a  greyish  colour,  inek- 
all  times.    The  N.  and  B.  coasts  are  not  equally  ing  like  sealing-wax.     Pieces^  of  what  wss  once 
well  furnished  with  harbours  and  roadsteads,  wood,  are  found  completely  changed  into  bitu- 
The  principal  ports  to  the  N.  are  Maqueribe  men ;  and  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  on  being 
and  L4as  Cuevas  (where  Fort  Abercrombie  is  sawn,  was  entirely  impregnated  with  petroleum; 
situate);  to  the  NB.  are  the  ports  of  Rio  Grande,  where  the  petroleum  mixes  with  the  esitb  it 
Toco,  and  Cumana ;  on  the  B.  is  Balandra  Bay,  tends  greatly  to  fertilize  it,  and  the  finest  fniiti 
or  Boat  Island,  where  safe  anchorage  may  at  all  in  the  colony  come  from,  districts  bordering  oi 
times  be  found  for  small  vessels  :  further  B.  are  this  singular  lake ;  the  piue-apples,  in  parti- 
Guiascreek  and  Mayaro  Bay ;  Guaiguaire  is  the  cular,  being  less  fibrous,  larger,  mure  aromatic 
safest  port  on  the  B.  coast,  from  its  being  shel-  and  of  a  deeper  golden  colour,  than  are  to  be 
tered  by  a  point  of  land  against  B.  winds,  and  had   anywhere  else.     Many  experiments  bare 
its  entrance  to  the  8.,  from  which  the  winds  are  been  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  pitch  coaM 
neither  frequent  nor  violent.     Port  of  Spain,  the  be  applied  to  any  useful  purpose.     Adounl 
capital  of  Trinidad,  embosomed   in  an  ampht-  Cochrane  sent  two  ship  loads  of  it  to  Ku^lsBd, 
theatre  of  hills,  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  the  but,  after  a  variety  of  experiments,  it  was  (oaU 
West  Indies.  The  numerous  buildings  are  of  an  necessary,  in  order  to  render  it  fit  for  u8e,feB 
imposing  appearance,  and  constructed  of  massive  mix  such  a  quantity  of  oil  with  it  that  the  ei- 
cut  stone.    The  streets  are  wide,  long  (shaded  pense  of  oil  alone  exceeded  the  price  of  pitch 
with  trees),  and  laid  out  in  parallel  lines  (torn  in  England.    Another  attempt  was  made  bf  t 
the  land  to  the  sea,  intersected  by  cross  streets,  company,  styled  the  Pitch  Company,  who  snt 
Among  the  principal   buildings  are  the  Pro-  out  an  agent  from  England,  but  finding  adounl 
testant  church,    a   splendid    Roman   Catholic  Cochrane  had  failed,  and  feeling  convinced  say 
church,  and  an  extensive  market-place,  with  further  attempt  would   be  useless,  he  let  the 
market-house  and  shambles.  matter  drop. 

This  island  (as  well  as  the  neighbouring  island        The  dry  and  rainy  seasons,  into  which  tbe 

of  Tobago)  is  evidently  a  section  of  the  opposite  tropical  year  is  distinguished,  is  more  marked 

continent,  formed  either  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  in  Trinidad  than  in  the  Antilles.     The  dry  les- 

or  oceanic  irruption — ^the  same  strata  of  earth,  son  commences  with  the  month  of  Decenbei, 

the  same  rocks,  fossils,  &&,  are  common  to  both,  and  ends  with  that  of  May,  the  bnb.  aad  X. 

The  nucleus  of  the  mountains  is  a  very  dense  winds  then  become  less  coOl ;  the  heat  increases 

argillaceous  schistus,  becoming  laminated  and  and  is  at  its  height  by  the  end  of  June,  stonsi 

friable  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  commence  and  augment  in  frequency  and  w- 

changing  to  micaceous  schistus  in  the  inferior  lence  during  August  and  September,  and  ia 

layers  and  near  the  beds  of  rivers ;  in  the  inter-  October  they  occur  almost  daily,  acoompanied 

stices  of  the  latter,  particularly  to  the  north-  by  torrents  of  rain;  there  is  seldom  any  fell  of 

wardf  are  foond  great  quantities  of  sulphureous  rain  during  the  night,  but  a  heavy  shower  vifii- 

pyrites  in  cubic  crystals.    There  is  no  granite  out  wind  usually  precedes  aun-rise  by  half  is 

on  the  island  (while  the  Carribean  chain  of  hour  during  the  season.     Hurricanes  are  bd- 

mountains    is    principally    composed    of    that  known  in  Trinidad  or  Tobago.    The  vegetatioa 

substance) ;  but  blocks  of  milky  quarts,  of  dif-  of  Trinidad  is  of  the  same  splendid  character  as 

ferent  sixes,  are  found  in  everv  valley,  beneath  that  found  on  the  mainland.    The  forests  ooo- 

which  there  is  frequently  to  be  found  a  light  tain  the  finest  wood  for  ship-building  and  for 

.layer  of  sulphate  of  lime;  on  the  precipitous  ornamental  purposes,  amongst  which  the  red 

sides  of  the  mountains,  washed  by  the  torrents,  cedar,  and  a  great  variety  of  palms  are  conspi- 

may  be  seen  layers  of  a  coarse  argile,  mixed  cuous.    The  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  clove,  have 

with  ferruginous  sand.    The  magnetic  needle  been  introduced  into  the  island  and  jBonnsh, 

indicates  the  presence  of  iron  in  inany  rocks;  pa^icularly  the  former.    The  cacao,  or  cocoa 

but  volcanic  convulsions  have  produced  dififerent  (whence  the  delicious  then  broma    or  divme 

effects  from  similar  eruptions  in  Europe :  thus  beverage,  is  made),  is  indigenous  in  this  isiaod. 

gypsum ,  is  found  abounding  in  sulphur,  and  and  itb  cultivation  is  rapidly  extending.    Asia 

pyrites  mingled  with  granite.    There  are  several  the  vegetable,  so  in  the  animal  kingdom,  there 

craters  in  Trinidad.    Sooth  of  Cape  De  la  Brea  is  a  great  resemblance  between  TVinidad  aad 

.  is  a  submarine  volcano,  which  occasionally  boils  the  continent,  both  being  equally  free  from  large 

up,  and  discharges  a  quantity  of.  petroleum  ;  in  or  destructive  animals,  such  as  the  elephant* 

the  B.  part  of  the  island  and  Bay  of  Mayaro  is  lion,   and  tiger.     Two   species  of  small  aea 

aoother,which,  in  March  and  J  une^  gives  several  (cervus  Americaous),  and  the  mangrove  sta(. 
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«re  found  in  I'rinidad.    The  )>aca,  or  Iflpo,  of  from  Great  Britain,  1 82356/. ;  from'  British  cb- 

Trinidadi  is  a  stni^ular  animal;   it  is  rather  lonies,  51J9?/. ;  from  foreign  states,  66,514/.: 

larger  than    a  hare,   is  extremely  handsome,  total,  300,567/.     The  exports  were,  to  Great 

deanly,  and  easily  domesticated :  the  flesh  is  Britain.  202,057/. ;  to  British  colonies,  30,4*28/. ; 

exodlent  food.    Opossums  and  armadilloes  are  to  foreign  states,  11,907/.:  total,  244.392/.: — 

numerQQs,  and  the  latter,  baked  in  their  scaly  making  a  grand  total  of  maritime  commerce  to 

coats,  are  a  good  treat.    A  species  of  porcupine  the  amount  of  544,959/. 

(the  bystrix  prehensilis  of  Linnttos) ;  two  spe-  It  has   been  observed  that  the  Indian,   or 

des  of  lizaid,  termed  the  guana  and  dragon;  aboriginal  po,pulation,  are  fast  decreasing,  and, 

two  species  of  ant  bears ;  the  lasy  sloth ;  the  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  will  utteriy  pass  away.'on- 

musk,  and  crab-swallowing  rat;  the  tiger  cat;  less  measures  be  adopted  for  their  preservation, 

the  peccary  (wild  American   hog) ;  water-dog  The  administratiTe  functions  of  Trinidad   are 

(didelphisphilandar);  and  a  varied  of  monkeys,  entirely  despotic,  though  nominally  vested  in 

are  found  m  Trinidad.    Among  the  great  variety  a  government  aided  by  an  executive  and  legis- 

of  fish  on  the  shores  of  Trinidad,  one  of  the  lative  committee.    The  executive  council  oon- 

most  remarkable  is  the  squalus  zygcena,  measur-  sists  of  three  oflicial  members  (viz.  the  Colonial 

iog  12  feet  in  length,  and  thick  in  proportion,  Secretarv,  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  Attorney 

s&r  the  shape  of  the  blue  shark,  and  with  a  General),  selected  from  the  legislative  councils, 

mouth  like  the  latter,  armed  with  a  triple  row  '    TRINIDAD,  river,  S.  America,  prov.  Darieo, 

of  formidable  teeth ;  the  eyes  are  large  and  repub.  Columbia.    It  rises  very  near  the  south 

terrifying,  and  the  head   has  the  shape  of  a  ooast^  not  far  from  the  town  of  Chorrera,  which 

hammer.     Another  equally  formidable  fish  is  gives  name  to  a  considerable  river  on  its  other 

shaped  somewhat  like  a  cod,  and  esteemed  ex-  side,  flowing  into  the  Paciflc    Canoes  of  various 

oellent  eating  in  the  colony,  although  they  have  descriptions  navigate  the  Trinidad  as  far  as  a 

been  found  with  part  of  a  negro  in  the  maw.  laige  town  called  Capua,  which  lies  8W.  of 

M.  Levaysse  states,  that  sea-cows  (trichecus  me-  Chorrera,  and  bring  down  pro'luce  to  Chagres. 

nati)  are  often  found  in  pairs,  with  their  young.  The  river  Trinidad  enters  the  Chagres  about 

browsing  on  the  marine  plants  in  the  cocoa-nut  24  miles  from  its  mouth. 

groves;  their  weight  is  about  1200  lbs.,  the  flesh  TRINITA,  tn.  NW.  of  Italy,  prov.  Mondovi, 

tasting  like  that  of  the  hog,  eaten  fresh  and  kingd.  Piedmont  and  Sardinia.    Pop.  2500. 

salted,  while  the  fat  forms  excellent  laid.    Und  TRINITY  BAY,  bay,  S.  Pacific  ocean,  on  the 

tortoises  of  various  kinds  are  abundant,  the  NB.  coast  of  New  Holland,  between  Cape  Graf- 

fiesh  is  delicate  and  very  nourishing ;  the  sa-  ton  and  Cape  Tribulation, 

vannahs  (marshes,  in  the  wet  season)  abound  TRINITY  ISLAND.    See  Lough  Kst. 

with  a  great  variety  of  marine  birds,  grey  par^  TRIPATOOR,  large  open  village,  Hindoostan, 

tridges,  water-hens,  flamingoes,  and  white  wood-  district  of  the  Barramabat ;  120  m.  B\r.  from 

coclu,  of  delicious  flavour;  wild  docks  are  innu-  Madras.    Lat.  12.  29.  N.   Long.  78.  39.  B.    This 

raerablcs.     The  brown  pelican,  scarlet-necked  is  a  populous  place,  well  sheltered  with  fruit 

vulture,  the  lancet  bat,  or  vampyre,  the  frigate  trees,  and  exhibiting  a  greater  appearance  of 

bird, &C.,  are  numerous;  parrots  and  parroquets  comfort  than  is  usual  in  the  Barramahal.    In 

are  in  great  variety,  and  of  exceeding  beauty ;  the  vicinity  there  is  an  extensive  reservoir. — 

the  green  and  gold  humming  bird  has  long  been  Tripatow^  town,  dist.  Madura,  prov.  Carnatic ; 

celebrated  for  its  plumi^  ;  and  the  doves  and  52  m.  sew.  from  Tanjore.     Lat  10.  7.  N.  Long, 

wild  pigeons  are  found  of  every  species.    Those  78. 40.  b.    There  is  a  fort  here  which  appears 

Biagnifloent  birds  termed  haccos  are  found  at  to  have  been  a  place  of  strength,  and  was  occu- 

Trinidad,  but  not  at  Tobago.  pied  by  a  British  garrison  during  the  poltgar 

Previous  to  1783  the  whole  produce  of  Trinidad  wars,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins, 
was  a  very  small  quantity  of  cocoa,  vanilla,  TRl PETTY,  celebrated  Hindoo  temple,  8.  of 
indigo,  amotto,  cotton,  and  maize,  not  more  the  Krishna,  situated  Lat.  13.  46.  N.,  Long.  79. 
than  sufficient  to  employ  a  small  schooner  two  24.  B. ;  80  m.  NW.  from  Madras.  This  pagoda 
or  three  times  a  year  for  its  conveyance  to  St.  stands  inclosed  in  a  circular  crest  of  hills,  tlie 
Eustatia.  In  1787  the  first  sugar  plantation  sacred  precincts  of  which  have  never  been  pro- 
was  formed,  and  in  1802  the  cultivation  and  faned  by  Christian  or  Mahommedan  feet,  nor 
produce  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  was  as  has  even  Uie  exterior  of  the  temple  been  seen 
follows: — 192  sugar  plantations,  yielding  15,461  but  by  a  genuine  Hindoo.  The  incarnation  of 
hogsheads  ;  128  coffee  ditto,  358,660  lbs. ;  57  Vishnu  worshipped  here  has  a  variety  of  names, 
cocoa  ditto,  97,000  lbs. ;  101  cotton  ditto,  263,000  such  as  Vencata,  Rama,  and  Tripati ;  but  by  the 
lbs.;  employing  shipping  annually  to  the  amount  Maharattas  he  is  named  Ballajee,  and  his  attri- 
of  15,000  tons.  In  1807  there  were  exported  to  butes  are  supposed  to  have  a  particular  refer- 
England,  British  America,  and  to  the  United  ence  to  commerce.  Crowds  of  pilgrims  resort 
States,  18,235  hogsheads  of  sugar,  or  21,234,600  to  the  sanctuary  from  all  parts  of  India,  who 
lbs. ;  460,000  gallons  of  rum  ;  and  100,000  gal-  pour  in  offerings  of  goods,  grain,  gold,  silver, 
)oos  of  syrup ;  there  were  made  besides  in  the  jewels,  precious  stuffs,  horses,  cows,  and  other 
same  year,  500,000  lbs.  of  coffee;  355,000  lbs.  articles.  The  worship  is  here  conducted  with 
of  o)coa ;  and  800,000  lbs.  of  cotton.    The  annals  extraordinary  pomp. 

of  no  country   present  such  an  extraordinary  TRISAINT,  or  Tbrbs-Saimts,    ham.  Great 

increase  of  cultivation,  and  consequent  produo-  Britain,  par.   Margarn,    ^und.   Newcastle,  co. 

tion  of  wealth.     In  1832  the  quantity  of  the  Glamorgan,  S.  Wales.    Pop.  with  par.     Bridg- 

ptincipal  articles  exported  from  Trinidad  was  as  end  (P.  T.  181). 

follows  :— sugar,  25,912  hogsheads;   moluses,  TRISTAN  D'ACUNHA,  island,  S.  Atlantic 

10,977  hogsheads ;  cocoa,  1,530,990  lbs. ;  cotton,  ocean ;  about  1500  m.  from  any  land.    Lat.  37.  s. 

40  bales,  498  seroons*;  indigo,  11  seroons.    The  Long.  13.  W.     It  has  been  seldom  visited  by 

unpoits  valued  in  sterling  money  were,  in  1831,  Europeans.    According  to  captain  Carmichoel, 
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the  whole  it  a  solid  mati  of  rock  in  the  fonn  of 
a  truDcated  cone,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
and  ascending*  at  an  aitgle  of  45  degrees,  to  the 
height  of  3000  feet  This  mass  is  surmounted 
by  a  dome,  upwards  of  AOOO  feet  high,  on  the 
•ommit  of  which  is  the  crater  of  an  old  extin- 
guished volcano.  The  face  of  this  movntain,  as 
far  up  as  tiie  base  of  the  dome*  is  mostly  covered 
with  brushwood)  intermixed  with  fern  and  long 
{(rass,  tliat  veil  its  native  ruggedness.  The 
ahoent  to  the  peak  is  extremely  steep,  and  the 
rocks  ate  of  so  loose  and  incohesive  a  nature,  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  touch  any  one,  lest  it  should 
bring  down  many  more ;  while,  in  availing  them- 
selves of  the  branches  of  the  arborescent  phviictt 
to  aid  their  progress,  the  travellera  saw  no  less 
a  risk,  the  greater  pact  of  tliem  being  rotten, 
so  that  a  fatal  issue  might  follow  any  depend- 
ence u])on  them.  No  vegetation  exists  on  the 
dvme  itself,  not  ao  much  ttom  the  elevation,  as 
from  the  total  waat  of  any  soil  wherein  plants 
cookl  fix  their  roots.  The  ciimate  is  so  mild 
that  the  herbage  remains  unimpaired  through- 
out the  year..  Snow  never  falls  on  the  low  land, 
but  the  island  is  almost  constantly  enveloped  in 
f()g  or  rain,  which  does  not,  however,  prevent  its 
being  a  very^  healthy  spot.  The  flora  is.,  per- 
haps, as  copious  as  the  extent  and  situation  of 
the  island  would  lead  as  to  expect ;  but,  except 
the  cryptogamia  tribes,  there  is  nothing  of 
pecaliar  interest. 

TRISTERNAGH,  townland.  Ireland,  par. 
Killbixy,  bar.  Moygoish,  co*  Westraeath,  prov. 
Leinster.    Pop.  with  par.    Mnllingar  (P.  T.  48). 

TRlTLlNGTON,toshp.  England,  par.  Both- 
all,  w.  div.  Morpeth  ward,  co.  North omberland^ 
Pop.  82.    Morpeth  (P.  T.  2S8). 

TRIVENTO,  tn.  Italv,  N.  of  kingd.  Naples; 
10  m.  NbB.  of  Molise.  IPop.  3100.  It  stands  in 
a  mounuinous  country,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Trigno. 

TRIVERO,  tn.  N.  of  Italv,  prov.  Biella,  Icingd. 
•  Piedmont  and  Sardinia.    Pop.  3300. 

TRIVICARY,  vil  Hiadoostan,  prov.  Caraetic 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Ariaocoopan,  or  Villenore 
river  {  16  m.  NW.  from  Pondicherry.  Lat.  12. 
3.  N.  Long.  79.  43.  s.  This  place  consists  at 
present  of  a  few  scattered  hats;  but  at  some 
former  period  was  a  place  of  great  extent  and 
religious  importanoe.  The  principal  street  can 
atill  be  traced,  and  appears  to  have  been  laige. 
The  village  is  now  principalty  remaikable  for 
the  petrifactions  that  are  found  in  its  vicinity. 
Many  petrified  trees  of  large  dimensions  lie 
acattered  about,  some  aa  hard  as  flint,  and  others 
so  soft  as  to  be  reduced  to  powder  by  the  slight- 
estpresfHire. 

TRIVIER,  St.,  tn.  B.  of  France,  depart.  Ain, 
prov.  Burgundy;  11  m.  Nft.  of  TrevoQx.    Pop. 

TRIVIER  DE  COURTE8,  St.,  town,  B.  of 
France,  depart.  Aio»  prov.  Burgundy ;  20  m. 
NW.  of  Bourg.  Pap.  1600,  with  the  ac^acent 
hamlets. 

TROARN,  tn.  N.  of  France,  depart  Calvados, 
prov.  Normandy;  9  miles  R.  of  Caan.  Pop. 
1000.  ^ 

TROCHTELFINGEN,  tn.  w.  of  Germany, 
princip.  Ilohenzollem-Hechingen,  on  the  river 
Schoneicha ;  14  m.  R.  of  Hechingen.  Pop.  2300. 
It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  lordship. 

TROGEN,  town,  n«.  of  Switzerland,  canton 
Appeniel ;  4  m.  b.  of  St.  Gall.    Pop.  2300.    It 


is  well  built,  has  large  stone  houses,  a  eoundV 
house,  and  arsenal. 

TROITSK,  town,  Asiatic  Russia,  psv.  Oan- 
bourg,  containing  500  houses.  Lat.  54.  IS.  v. 
Long.  55.  30.  R.  The  importanoe  of  this  plsoe 
is  derived  from  its  being  ao  emporiam  for  tbe 
trade  with  the  Astatic  tribes,  particalarly  the 
Kirgbises  of  the  Lesser  Horde,  who  are  rich  it 
cattle.  The  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  eichasiEv, 
a  large  square,  built  on  the  oppoaite  side  of  tkt 
Qui,  or  Ouk,  which  passes  oy  the  dty.  Ose 
part  of  it  is  allotted  to  the  merchants  of  thft 
country,  another  to  the  Kirghisea,  and  a  tUid 
to  the  Buchanans. — ThoHsJt,  tn.  Asiatic  Rasna; 
90  m.  AT.  of  the  above  towiL  Pop.  3000,  entinh 
employed  in  cultivation. 

TROIZK,  tn.  8W.  of  European  Russia,  girr. 
Pensa ;  79  m.  NNW.  of  Penaa.    Pbpb  S8Q0. 

TROIZKOI  SERGIEV,  tn.  Eimipean  Ranis, 
gov.  Moscow ;  32  m.  SB.  from  Mcmcow.  Pop^ 
4000 ;  tikey  are  employed  in  making  ton  «f 
wood  and  stone.  It  has  a  Greek  monastery, 
eallod  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  fooiM 
in  the  14th  century.  It  is  the  ricbeat  moaasto; 
in  the  empire. 

TROKI,  town,  W.  of  European  Russia,  ^. 
Grodno,  prov.  Lithuania;  20  m.  W.  of  Wilss. 
Pop.  3500.    

TROLLHETTA,  vU.  f^weden,  prov.  Wdt 
Gothland ;  15  m.  B8R.  of  Uddevalia.  Here  a  a 
celebrated  cataract  in  the  river  Gotha-Elf,  wA 
far  from  the  place  where  it  issues  from  the  kke 
Wenner.  The  whole  descent  ia  estimated  aft 
100  feet.  Its  rapidity  is  very  great ;  the  aoiw 
is  heard  at  tlie  distance  of  a  league.  A  eaoal 
was  dug  parallel  to  the  river,  that  boats  mi«fet 
avoid  the  fatk.  This  canal  is  a  quarter  of  s 
mile  in  length,  t2  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  deep, 
with  nine  locks.  The  number  of  boats  that  pas 
it  is  very  considerabteu 

TROMPIA,  valley,  Austrian  Italy. delegiatiBi 
Brescia,  Lombardo*Venctian  kingd.  Pop.  13J60. 
It  has  good  pasturage,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
extensive  iron-works. 

TROMSOE,  iatand,  NW.  coafet  of  Norway. 
Pop.  3000  to  4000.  There  is  a  good  haiboar, 
in  Lat.  69.  38.  N. 

TRONDRAY,  istand.  Scotland,  one  of  the 
Shetland  islands,  par.  Tingwatl,  sh.  Oiknet  sod 
Shetland.     Pop.  with  par. 

TRONQUIERE,  tn.  8.  of  France,  depart 
Lot.  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gaacony;  14  a.  9.  of 
Figeac    Pop.  1100. 

TRONZZANO,  tn.  NTT.  of  Italy,  prov.Va^ 
celli,  kingd.  of  Piedmont  and  Sardinia.  Fop. 
2500. 

TROO,  tn.  France,  depart.  Loire  and  Cher, 
prov.  Orleannais ;  10  m.  8W.  of  Vendonae.  Fbp. 
1100.     It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs. 

TROPEA,  town.  Italy,  prov.  Calabria  Ukn, 
kingd.  Naples;  37  m.  NNR.  of  Reggio.  Pop. 
4000.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  danask. 
Porcelain  earth  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  1783  it  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake. 

TROPES,  St.,  seaport,  SB.  of  France,  depart. 
Var,  prov.  Provence ;  30  m.  BbN.  of  Touloo. 
Pop.  3700.  Lat  4.1.  16.  N.  Long.  6.  38.  K. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  tunny  and 
pilchard  fishery,  and  in  the  coasting  trade.  It 
has  a  citadel,  and  navigation  school ;  and  is  the 
place  where  Bonaparte  embarked  for  Elba  ia 
the  beginning  of  May,  1814, 

TROUGH,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Stapfetoa, 
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Rstkdale  ward,  co.  Cumberland.     Ripal    prop.  P«=4'in,  on  the  Kolva;  85  m.  NVB.of  Perm.   Popi 

£768.     Fop.  169.     liongtown  (P.  T.  309).  254N).    Lat  €0.  3:).  N.    Long.  54.  18.  B. 

TROUGHEND,  tnshp.  Cngrland,  par.  Etedon,  TSCUERiKOV,  to.  W.  of  Ruaaia,  ^v.  Mo 

n.  dir.  Coquetdale  ward^,  co.  Nortbumberlaod*  hilev,  on  the  Soacba ;  44  m.  Aft.  of  Mohilev. 

Pop.  327.     Hexham  (P.  T.  278).  Pop.  1800. 

TROUP,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Gamrie,  sh.  Banff.  TSCHERKASSY,  or  TacBanxsaK,  tn.  sw.  of 

Pop.  with  par.  European  Runia,  gor^  Kier.  on  the  Dnieper  ( 

TROUPSVILLE,  vil.  North  America.  U.  S.,  110  m.  sns.  of  Kiev.    Pop.  3200. 

Sodtis  CO.,  New  York;  212  m.  w.  from  Albany.  T8CHERNAMBUvZii»«*i»Ntn. Austrian 

It  ia  a  place  of  some  tirade.  empire,  dist  Camiola,  kingd.  lUyria;  11  m.  8« 

TROUTSDALE,   township,    England,    par.  •f  Neostadtl.    Pop.  1100. 

Brorapton,  B.  div.  wapentake  Pickering  Lytbe,  TSCHERTAiBH,  ta.  European  Russia,  gov* 

CO.  York,  North  riding.    Pop.  59.    Scarborough  Perm.    Pop.  2000. 

(P  T.  217).  TSCHETNEK.  or  Stitnuk,  tn.  Austrian  emp, 

TROY,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  8.,  Bristol  co.,  H.of  the  kingd.  of  Hungary}  13  m.  N.  of  Gomer. 

Maasachttsetts ;  16  m.  s.  from  Taunton.    Pop.  Pop.  3800.     It  has  a  Lutheran  gymnasium,  and 

4159.  ia  the  neighbourhood  are  mines  of  iron  and 

TRSTEN N  A,  or  TiiaaiBiiNA,  tn.  NW.  of  H  an-  anti mony . 

gary;  48  m.  8bW.  of  Cracow.    Pop.  2700.  TSCHORLI  (anc.  Tyrilos),  town,  European 

TRUBTSCHEVSK,  town,  European  Russia,  Turkey,  prov.  Romania.    Noted  for  its  cheese. 

gov.  Orel ;  92  m.  wsw.  of  Oi«1.     Pop.  3000.  TSCHUFUT-KALAB,    vil.  8.   of  European 

TRUDOX  HILL,  ham.  England,  par.  Nun-  Russia,  in  the  Crimea.     Pop.  1000. 

Bey,  hund.  Frnme,  oo.  Somerset.    Pop.  with  par*  TSCHUSSOVAJA,    river,    B.  of    European 

Frome  (P.  T.  103).  Russia,  ^v.  Perm,  which  falls  into  the  Kama. 

TRUN,  tn.  N.  of  France,  depart.  Orne,  prov.  It  is  navigable,  and  of  great  use  for  transporting 

Normandy ;  6  m.  N.  of  Argeatan.     Pop.  1500.  the  ore  produced  from  the  mines  in  that  pro- 

TRCJNS,  tn.  Switzerlaml,  canton  Grison ;  6  m.  vince. 

fr.  of  Ilantc    It  was  by  a  treaty  here  in  1425,  TSCHUVASCHES,  a  tribe  of  Finnish  origin, 

among  several  small  states,  that  the  independ-  who  are  spread  over  several  provinces  of  Russia, 

eoce  of  the  GiWon  league  was  first  recognized.  viz.  those  of  Kasan,  Simbirsk,  Orenbourg,  Nis- 

TRURO,  tnshp.  British  North  America,  dist  nei-Novgorod,    and  Viatlur,    in   Europe  ;    and 

of  Colchester,  Halifai  co.,  prov.  Nova  Scotia.  Tomsk,  in  Asia.     Pop.  106,000,  of  whom  about 

i Cultivated  acres,  463l.    Pop.  1380.    This  town-  23,000,  settled  in  the  gov.  of  Kasan,  havo  em- 

ahtp  was  originally  settled  by  the  French,  who  braced  Christianity,  and  become  agriculturists, 

vere  forcibly  ezpelled  in  1755.    It  abounds  with  but  the  rest  are  Pagans,  and  live  by  hunting. 

^vpsnm  and    limestone.      The  upland  soil  is  TUA,  riv.  Portugal,  which  rises  on  the  borders 

good,  well  cultivated,  and  fruitful ;  and  there  is  of  Galicia,  in  Spain,  flows  southward  through. 

m,  considerable  quantity  of  marsh  and  interval  the  prov.  of  Tras  os  Monies,  and  falls  into  the 

Ittnd  of  extreme  fertility.    The  town  of  Truro  is  Douro  ;  15  m.  MW.  of  St  Joao  de  Pes<}uiera. 

situated  on  the  south  side  of  Cobequid  Bay,  TUAR1CK8,  people,  Central  Africa.      See 

near  its  head,  and  contains  about  1 00  houses.  voL  iv.    Mr.  Homeman  characterises  them  as 

There  are  an   Episcopal    and    a  Presbyterian  the  most  interesting  nation  of  Africa.    They  were 

church,  a  court-house,  a  gaol,  custom-house,  then  in  possession  of  all  the  country  betweei% 

post-office,  and  masonic-hall.    There  are  good  Feasan,  Ghadamis,   the  frontier    of    Morocco, 

loads  to  Halifax,  Pictou,  &c.,  and  a  handsome  Timboctoo,  Soudan,  Bornou,  and   the  Tibboo 

bridge  over  the  Salnnon  river.    Truro  township  country.    They  are  tall,  straight,  and  handsome, 

returns  one  member  to  the  house  of  assembly.  with  a  certain  air  of  independence  and  pride» 

TRURO,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  8.,  Barnstable  which  is  very  imposing.     They  are  generally 

eo.,  Massachosetts;  40  m.  WB.  from  Barnstable,  whiter— that  is  to  say,  comparatively  so,    the 

Pop.  1 549.  dark  brown  of  their  complexion  being  occasioned 

TRUXTON,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Cortlandt  only  by  the  heat  of  the  climate.    Their  arms  or 

eo..  New  York;  14  m.  NB.  from  Homer.     Pop.  bodies,  where  constantly  covered,  are  as  white 

3888.                                                                    •  as  those  of  many  Europeans.    Their  costume  is 

TRZEMEZNO,  tn.  Prussian  Poland;  9  m.  verv  remarkable,  and  they  cover  their  faces  as 

R.  of  Gnesna.    Pop.  1460.  bigti  as  their  eyes  in  the  manner  of  women  on 

T6CHAKATHURN,  orCsAKATURNTA,  town,  the  sea-coast    The  head  is  kept  close  clipped, 

Anatrian  empire,  kingd.  Hungary,  between  the  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  covering  which  is 

Muhr  and  tlie  Drave ;  126  m.  8.  of  Vieona.    It  tied  behind.    Their  red  caps  are  generally  very 

is  remarkable  for  the  good  quality  of  its  wine,  high :  some  wear  them  fitted  close  to  the  head ; 

&C.  others  have  no  caps  at  all,  but  leave  their  hair 

T8CHANGNAU,  town,  Switzerland,  canton  to  grow,  and  plait  it  in  long  tresses.    All  wear 

Bene,  dist.  Emmenthal,  among  the  Alps ;  22  m.  turbans,  which  are  never  of  any  fixed  colour: 

8B.  of  Berne.    It  is  noted  for  its  cheese.  blue  is  the  most  common  and  cheap,  but  gaudy 

TSCHAUSSY,  or  CzAUssY,  town,  European  hues  are  preferred.    A  large  loose  shirt, called  a 

Russia,  gov.  Mohilev ;  25  m.  B.  of  Mohilev.  tobe,  having  the  sleeves  the  same  size  as  the 

PoDb  8000.  body,  is  the  common  dress :  it  is  of  cotton,  ge- 

TSCHEBOKSARY,  town,  European  Russia,  nerally  blue,  or  blue  and  white,  and  n  o(  their 

eov.  Kasan,  on  the  Woiga ;  80  m.  w.  of  Kasan.  own   manufacture.     The   merchpnts  generally 

Pop.  5000.    It  trades  in  leather,  wax,  and  corn,  dress  very  gaudily  while  in  the  towns,  Tvearing 

TSCHENBAR,  tu.   European   Russia,  gov.  kaftans  of  bright  red  cloth,  or  very  gay  silk  and 

Pensa,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name ;  60  m.  cotton  striped,  which    they  procure  from  the 

Whw.  of  Pensa.     Pop.  1200.  Tripoline  traders.    Their  sandals  are  the  most 

TSCHEROIN,  town,  European  Russia,  gov.  elegant  part  of  their  dress,  being  made  of  black 
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leather,  with  scartet  thongs  to  brace  them  to  the    Knocktopher  (P.  T.  80V    Ljv*  *■  reot.  in  6ioc  of 
feet.     Their  swords  are  straight  and  of  great    Ossory,  aod  archdioc«  DobUa.    Ann.val.  £^ 
length,  and  they  wield  them  wirh  much  ease  and        TUCH AN,  town,  a.  of  France,  depart  Aodf, 
dexterity.     From  the  left  wrist  is  suspended  a    prov.  Languedoc;  16  no.  MbW.  of  Perpgnaa. 
da^r,  with  a  hilt  towards  the  hand  :  it  has  a    Pop.  800. 

broad  leather  ring  attached  to  the  scabbard,  and  TUCHEL.  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  West  PrvMs: 
through  this  the  hand  is  passed.  No  Tuarick  situate  on  the  Brahe;  25  m.  w.  uf  CulaiL  Pop. 
is  ever  seen  without  this  appendage  and  a  light    1400. 

elegant  spear,  sometimes  entirely  of  iron,  inlaid  TUCH  EN,  vil.  Prussia,  duchy  of  Magdeboig, 
with  brass  and  hiehly  ornamented  :  these  wea-  prov.  Saxony,  near  Jericbow.  Pop.  ltt(M. 
pons  are  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  are  thrown  TUCKTON,  tithin;,  England,  par.  or  Chriit- 
to  a  great  distance.  In  making  war  they  have  church,  lib.  Westover,  New  Forest,  W.  dir.oo^of 
three  longer  and  heavier  spears  and  a  strong  Southampton.  Pop.  with  pw.  Christcfanicfa 
lance,  which  are  fastened   oehind  the  saddle.    (P.  T.  99). 

A  long  gun  is  also  generally  carried ;  and  these  TUCKUM,  tn.  VW.  of  European  Rossis,  in 
people  are  considered  sure  marksmen.  They  Courland,  near  the  Baltic;  26  m.yNB.  of  Mil- 
are,  if  possible,  more  superstitious  than  the  na-    tau.     Pop.  1300. 

tives  of  Feszan,  some  of  them  being  literally  TUDELA,  tn.  Spain,  situate  on  tfaeDono; 
covered  with  charms  against  disorders  and  ao-  5  m.  B.  of  Valladolid.  Pop.  2000. 
cidents,  which  'hey  wear  round  their  arms,  legs,  TUEIZAR,  tn.  B.  of  Spain,  in  Valencia;  42  b. 
necks,  across  the  breast,  and  wherever  they  can  NW.  of  Valencia.  Pop.  2200. 
find  a  place  for  them.  Their  language  is  the  TUFFE,  tn.  NW.  of  France,  depart.  Saitbc, 
Breber,  or  original  African  tongue,  still  spoken  prov.  Maine,  on  the  Vanet;  20  m.  K.  of  Le 
in  the  mountains  behind  Tunis,  in  some  parts  of  Mans.  Pop.  1500.  Manufactures,  stone  aad 
Morocco,  and  at  Sockna,  where  it  is  called    pottery-ware. 

Ertana.  No  people  have  more  aversion  to  wash-  TUFFER,  tn.  Austrian  empire,  in  StyTia,oa 
ing  than  the  Tuaricks  generally  have.  Even  the  Save;  4  m.  s.  of  Cilley.  In  the  neighbour- 
in  performing  their  necessary  purifications,  hood  are  found  both  coal  and  chalk,  and  tht 
which  require  that  a  man  should  wash  in  a  mineral  springs  of  Toeplitx. 
particular  way  before  his  prayers,  they  avoid  TUFFLEY,  ham.  England,  par.  St.  Maiy  de 
water,  and  make  use  of  sand.  They  inhabit  Lode,  middle  div.  huod.  Dudbtone  aad  Ku^ 
that  immense  tract  of  country  knowii  under  the  Barton,  co.  of  Gloucester.  Real  prop.  £16^ 
name  of  Sahara  or  the  Great  Desert,  and  are  of  Pop.  109.  Gloucester  (P.  T.  104). 
numerous  tribes,  some  of  whom  have  no  settled  TUFTON BOROUGH,  tn.  N.  America,  U.S., 
habitations,  but  wander  like  the  Arabs  and  sub-  Strafford  co..  New  Hampshire,  on  the  B.  ndeo( 
sist  by  plunder.  They  are  not  cruel  on  these  Lake  Winnipiseogee ;  50  m.  NNB.  from  Coa- 
occasions,  provided  they  meet  with  no  resist-    cord.     Pop.  1375. 

ance ;  but  should  the  party  attacked  attempt  to  TUGHALL,  or  Tuoobl,  toshp.  England,  ptr. 
defend  themselves  their  death  is  certain.  The  Bamborough,  N.  div.  of  Bamboroagh  ward,  co. 
Tuaricks,  or  tribes  of  them,  are  always  at  war  of  Northumberland.  Pop^  with  par.  Alovick 
with  the  Soudan  states,  and  carry  off  from  them    (P*  .T  1<>8\ 

numbers  of  slaves.  They  are  so  completely  .  TUGHUCKABAD,  town  and  citadel,  liin- 
tnasters  of  their  weapons,  and  so  verv  courageous,  doostan  :  situated  in  the  territories  assigned  to 
that  they  are  mudi  dreaded,  which  enables  the  mogul,  in  the  prov*  of  Delhi ;  about  llf  n. 
them  to  traverse  unmolested,  and  in  very  small  8.  from  the  city  of  DelhL  A  few  miserable  bats 
bodies,  countries  full  of  armed  people.  The  contain  all  the  present  iohabitanta  of  Tugli- 
manner  of  riding  among^  these  people  is  very  lickabad ;  but  the  rude,  massy,  and  stupendoss 
singular:  they  have  swift  tall  camels,  called  ruins  of  its  walls,  palaces,  and  suhterraDesB 
maherry  (the  herie  of  travellers),  with  which  apartments  still  attract  the  curiosity  of  travelkn. 
they  perform  extraordinary  journeys.  They«  TULCAVERV,vil.  Hindoostan,  div.of  Coocg, 
manage  these  animals  with  great  dexterity,*  prov.  Malabar,  near  the  source  of  the  Cavecy; 
fighting  when  mounted  on  them,  and  firing  at  55  miles  SB.  from  Maagalore.  Lat.  12.  24.  N. 
marks  while  at  full  speed,  which  is  a  long  trot.    Long.  71.  38.  B. 

in  which  the  maheri^  can  continue  at  about        TULCZYN,  tn.  w.  of  European  Russia,  gor. 
nine  miles  an  hour  for  many  hours  together.    Wilna ;  14  m.  8.  of  Braslav.    Pop.  1000. 
They  do  not  much  esteem  horses,  and   never        TULLAIT,  tn.    Hindoostan,    prov.  Ajmeer, 
buy  them  but  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging    situated  on  the  Beeruch  river ;  27  m.  travelling 
them  for  slaves  in  Soudan.  distance  from  Jewud«     In  1820  it  belonged  to 

TUBBERAHEENA,  village.  Ireland,  par.  of    the  rana  of  Odeypoor,aod  contained  about  SM 
Inisnolonghty,  bars,  of  Iffa  and  Offa.  co.  Tip-    houses. 

perary,  prov.  Monster.  Pop.  with  par.  Clon.  TULLE  DA,  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Erfurt,  piov. 
mel  (P.T.  123).     Fair.  October  2.  Saxony,  near  Kelbra.    It  is  a  place  of  some 

TUBBERBRACHEN,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Kill-    note  in   German  histor)-,  having  once  bad  an 
croan,  half  bar.   Ballymoe,  co.  Galway,  prov.    imperial  palace. 

Connaught.    Pop.  with  par.   Athenry  (P.T.  121).        TULLIEBOLE,  ancient  par.  Scotland,  inter- 
Two  annual  fairs.  sectin?  the  par.  of  Fossowav,  to  which  it  is  now 
TUBBERERAGHT,  vil.  and   par.  Ireland,    united^  sh.  Kinross.    Pop.  with  Fossoway.   Kio- 
bar.  Inchoquin,  co.  Clare,  prov.  Munster.    Pop.    ross  (P.  T.  25). 

1660.    Eunis  (P.  T.  142).    Fair,  September  18.  TULLOCH,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Perth,  sh.  of 

TUB1SE,  tn.  Belgium  ;  16  m.  88B.  of  Brus-    Perth  :  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Almond  sod 


sels:  on  the  Sen  ne.     Pop  1700. 

TUBRID,  par.  Ireland,  bar.  Inerk,  co.  Kill- 
kenny,  orov   of  Leinster.     Pop.  with  Owning. 


Perth  canal.     Pop.  with    par.      Here  are  ex- 
tensive and  long-established  bleach-fields. 
TULLUCKy  tB.an«i  dist.  Uindooslan,  |m>T. 
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lyiore;  25  m.  NNR.  from  Chittledrooc;.     Lat  several  hundred  milei  io  a  8W.  direction,  panini^ 

1.34.  N.    Lon^.  76.  51.  B.     Up  to  1820,  in-  100  miles  8.  of  Constantina.    The  country  in  the 

iMive,  this  portion  of  Hindoostan  was  remark-  vicinity  of  Mejerdah  is  very  well  cultivated,  and 

>1t  ill-delineated  in  the  best  maps.  produces  larj^e  quantities  of  com,  olives,  wax, 

fULLY.  tn.   N.  America,   U.S.,  Onondaga  and  honey,  together  with  cattle  in  the  greatest 

..New  York;  14  m.  8.  from  Onondaga.    Pop.  abundance.    The  Wad  el  Quibir  rises  in  the 

140.  neighbourhood  of  El   Keif,  and  joins  the  sea 

TULLYHOG,  village,  Ireland,  par.  Desar^  near  Tabarca.     An  extensive  tract  of  country 

eaght,  bar.  Dungannon,  co.  Tyrone,  pro  v.  of  situated  between   this  river  and   Constantina, 

Uter.    Pop.,  with  par.    Cookstown  (p.  T.  109).  though  equal  in  fertility  to  any  part  of  the  re- 

TULM,  island   of   the  Hebrides,  Scotland,  gency,  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  bein^    usually 

ir.Kilmuir,sh.  Inverness.   It  lies  off  the  north-  the  seat  of  war  when  any  real  hoKtility  takes 

n  coast  of  Skye,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  place  with  Algiers.    The  country  eastward  of 

isturage  of  sheep.  the  above  river  is  by  far  the  most  populous  and 

TULN,    tn.   Austria,    prov.  Lower  Austria;  best  cultivated  of  the  regency:  there  are  also 

im.  WNW.  of  Vienna.    Pop.  1500.    Here  are  several  large  towns  and  villages  ther^,  besides 

wllen  manufactures.  innumerable  hordes  of  Arabs.    The  cliief  pro- 

TUMBY,  tnifhp.  England,  par.  Kirkby-upon-  ductions  consist  of    wheat,   barley,  oil,  wool. 

Kin,  8.  div.  wapentake  of  Gartree,  parts  of  bees'  wax,  and  tallow,  besides  a  variety  of  other 

indsey,  co.  Lincoln.    Acres,  3380.     Real  prop,  articles,  which  form  the  exports.  The  mountains 

!639.    Pop.  322     Horncastle  (P.  T.  136).  near  Tunis  abound  in  silver,  copper,  and  lead- 

Tt'MENE,  tn.  Asiatic  Russia,  dist.  Tobolsk,  mines:  there  b  also  one  of  quicksilver   near 

th  a  cap.  of  the  same  name:  situate  on  the  Porto  Farina.    Jealousy  and  indolence  are  the 

bank  of  the  Tnra,  at  its  confluence  with  the  causes  why  these  sources  of  national  wealth  are 

imenka.     I^t.57.  0.  N.    I^ng.  100.  14.  B.    It  not  turned  to  account.    Among  the  exports  of 

otains  900  houses,  9  churches,  a  convent,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  enumerated  copper,  tin. 

innery.      Its    wealth    arises    chiefly  from    a  and  lead.    The  gulf  of  Tunis,  one  of  the  safest 

undery  of   bells,  manufactures  of  soap,  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  bounded  on  the  w.  by 

ofliderable  tanneries     It  was  the  first  town  Cape  Farinas  (Apollonis  Promont),  and  Cape 

lilt  by  the  Russians  in  Siberia.  Bon  (Hermoeum  Promont.)  on  the  B.    Tliere  is 

TUMMEI^  riv.  Saitland,  sh.  Perth,  which  good  anchorage,  in  every  part  of  it,  from  two  to 

lues  from  Loch  Rannoch,  and,  taking  an  east-  five  miles  off  the  shore:  including  the  bay,  its 

Iv  course  through  the  district  of  Athol,  falls  circumference  is  about  120  miles.    Fleets  of  any 

to  the  Tay  at  Lugierait.  magnitude  can  always  find  shelter  in  the  latter 

TUNG  A    RIVER,  small  river,  e.  of  India,  throughout  the  year.    Anchorage  for  large  ships 

lich  has  its  source  among  the  western  Ghauts,  is  found   between  Cape  Carthage  and  the  op- 

im  whence  it  flows  in  a  northerly  direction  poeite  cape,  which  bounds  the  bay.    Five  miles 

itil  it  joins   the    Budra   near  Hooly  Onoie,  8.  of  Cape  Carthage  is  Goletta,  the  greatest 

ereby  fonnuig  the  Tungabhadra   or   Toom-  commercial  and  military  depot.    It  is  strongly 

idra  River.  fortified  against  a  naval  attack ;    but  is  com- 

TUNGURAGUA,  riv.  S.  America,  which  has  manded  by  a  hill  towards  the  ruins  of  Carthage, 

( rise  in  Pern,  in  the  prov.  of  Tarma,  in  the  not  more  than  3500  yards  off,  whence  the  castle 

>ke  l^uricocha,  near  the  city  of  Guanuco,  in  might  easily  be  assailed  with  mortars.    A  very 

it.  II.  0.  8.,  and  flows  through  Peru  to  Bra-  large  basin  has  been  formed  to  receive  all  the 

moros,  where,  passing  by  Jaen,  it  turns  to  the  men  of  war  and  merchant  vessels  of  Tunis  at  this 

,  and  pours  itself,  after  intersecting  the  Andes  place,  and  considerable  quantities  of  timber  are 

the  Pongo  de  Manseriche,  into  the  Amazons  brought  from  Tabarca.     A  laige  lake,  above 

'  an  immense   mouth   below  the  village  of  30  miles  in  circumference,  and  separated  from 

.  Rein**  the  bay  only  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus,  extends 

TUNIS,  country,  Africa.    See  vol.  iv.    "  With  from  the  Goletta  to  the  walls  of  Tunis,  which  is 

spect  to  its  umazing  resource  and  the  natural  six  miles  from  it.    Many  boats  are  continually 

ttuty  of  the  country,  few  places,"  says  Mr.  employed  on  the  lake  in  conveying  goods  and 

laquiere,  '*  can  be  compared  to  Tunis."    The  passengers  to  and  from  the  capital, 

a-coast,  commencing  at  Cape  Roux,  in  Lat.  Notwithstanding  the  various  drawbacks,  arising 

^  0.  N.,  Long.   9.  30.  B.,  extends  eastward  out  of  the  nature  of  the  government  and  the  ig- 

wards  Cape  Bon;    thence,   taking  a  south-  norance  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  commerce 

istem  direction,  it  terminates  at  the  fertile  and  and  industry  are  in  a  more  advanced  state  in 

)pulous  inland  of  Jerbi  (the  Meninx  Insula  of  Tunis  than  m  any  other  part  of  Northern  Africa, 

liny).    The  interior  is  inhabited  from  100  to  Egypt  excepted.    Though  subject  to  droughts, 

>0  miles  southward  to  the  mountains  which  the  climate  is  excellent.    The  soil  still  preserves 

^parate  Tunis  from  the  Biledul  Jerid,  or  Coun-  that  exuberant  fertility  for  which  it  was  (amous 

7  of  Dates.    Although  the  regency  is  watered  in  antiquity.      It    seldom    receives  an^  other 

f  various  streams  of  minor  importance,  the  manure  than  that  of  sometimes  burning  the 

ily  rivers  of  any  conseouence  are  the  Me-  weeds  and  stubble ;  and  yet,  in   despite  of  its 

«dah  and  the  Wad  el  Quibir:   the  first  of  slovenly  culture,  the  crops  are  luxuriant,  and 

leae  celebrated  as  the  Bagrada  of  antiquity,  there  is  generally  a  considerable  excess  of  wh^at 

ins  into  the  sea  between  Carthage  and  Porto  and  barley  for  exportation.    Corn  is  principally 

arua.    There  are  many  considerable  towns  or  shipped  at  Biserta,  about  50  m.  w.  of  Tunis, 

illaffes  on  its  bank,  containing  from  5000  to  Oiive  oil  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  ex- 

^OuO  inhabitants.    The  source  of  this  river  is  port :  it  is  of  various  qualities ;  some  good,  and 

Dtirely  unknown  to  the  Tunisians :  they  have  some  very  indifferent.     Susa  is  said  to  be  the 

lerely  disco\  ered  that,  winding  through  a  most  best  place  for   its  shipment.    Soap,  of  an  ex- 

roductive   and  picturesque  country,  it  extends  cellent  quality,  is  largely  manufactured  in  the 
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rtf^cf.  The  prineipal  aiMip-irorki  are  at  Sma.  itones  aad  mertar ;  and  they  have,  coBEKqnenllf, 
Little,  however,  ii  prepared  on  a  apeculative  an-  ia  aiaoy  places  fallen  in.  The  town  ofTfidnM, 
tidpation  of  a  demand  for  exportatioD ;  bat  any  the  foundation  of  vhoae  walls  can  disunctl;  be 
qnaatitj  may  be  had  by  oontracttag  for  it  a  fev  traced,  was  bnilt  roand  the  apot  bow  oociipi«I 
mooths  before  the  period  when  it  is  wanted,  by  the  Marabet  of  Sidi  Ahmed  Bejenaii,  mv 
Woollen  scall-caps  are  larg^y  exported  :  they  which  are  the  substructures  of  a  fery  fioe  tea- 
are  ia  extensive  demand  all  over  the  Levant,  pie ;  and  in  different  directions  are  seen  the  r- 
and  are  nowhere  made  in  aach  perfection  as  mains  of  other  edifices.  Nuroeroas  colomis  of 
here.  Ivory  and  gold-dost,  hides,  was,  morocco  dpollino,  gmaiite,  white  and  Numidian  marble, 
leather,  sponge,  barilla,  coral,  dates,  oatrtch  and  brescia  corallata  are  often  disoofeced  bf  die 
feathers,  &c.  are  among  the  articles  of  export.  Arabs,  who,  cutting  them  into  three  er  ha 
Tiie  imports  from  Europe  ooasiat  of  woollens,  blocks,  send  them,  for  the  purpose  of  beiog  coo* 
coarse  German  and  Irian  linens,  cotton  stuffs,  verted  into  mill-atonesy  to  different  parts  of  the 
hardware,  sugar,  coffee,  spioes«  tin-platea,  lead,  country. 

alum,  dye  stuffs,  wnie,  adk,  Spanish  wool.  fte.        TUNIS,  capital  of  the  above  oooBtry.  See 
There  is  very  little  direct  trade  between  Tunis  voU  iv.    The  bay  of  Tunis  ia  sooMwbat  ia  tke 
and  Engtaod;  but  a  good  deal  is  indirectly  ear-  form  of  a  horse-shoe.     Its  western  eitrautf, 
ried  on  through  the  intervention  of  Malta  and  Cape  Carthage^  is  situated  about  four  railei  nl 
Gibraltar.    Marseilles  has,  probably,  the  largeat  from  the  Goletta;    and  its  eastern  estieaii% 
share  of  the  trade  with  the  regency.    In  1890,  Cape  Zafran,  bears  from  Cape  Carthage  ttt, 
there  entered  the  different  porta  of  Tunis  194  distant  about  13  miles.  The  bay  is  nearly  H  a, 
shipa  of  the  burden  of  20,747  tans,  exclusive  of  deep,  and  has  good  anchorage  ail  over  in  km 
those  engaged  in   the    trade  with   the   other  10  to  14  fathoms  water.    It  is  exposed  lo  \k 
African  states  and  Turkey.     Exclusive  of  the  W.  and  NNB.  gales;  but  they  seldom  ooaaot 
trade  by  sea,  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  tm  any  damage.    The  port  is  at  the  Goletu,  or 
between  Tunis  and  the  interior  of  Africa  by  chaanel,  passing  through  the  narrow  belt  of  Ub^ 
means  of  caravans.    These  import  slaves,  gold-  separating  the  lagoon  from  the  sea.    The  es* 
dust,  ivory,    (eatheca,   drugs,  Ite.:   they  carry  trance  to  it  is  by  a  canal,  in  which  there  is.  at  all 
back  cotton  stuffs,   linens,   hardware,   spices,  times,  15  feet  water,  and  ships  may  use  it  oa 
cochineal,  &c.  pnying  a  fee  of  three  dollars  a-day.    It  is  so^ 
Sir  Grenville  Temple^   who  lately  retaroed  however,  much  resorted  to,  all  vessels  of  ooa* 
from  a  tour  through  aome  of  the  rtates  of  Bar^  aiderable   burden  loading  and  unloading  fnn 
bary,  has  communicated  to  the  Geographical  ttiek  moorings  in  the  bay  by  means  of  l^hien. 
Society  a  journal  of  his  numrsbn  through  ^  The  buildings  in  the  town  are  of  stoo^  bat  of 
regency  of  Tunis.    After  carefully  examining  very  mean  architecture.    In  the  whole  city  ttee 
the  ruins  of  Carthage  and  other  monaments  of  is  not  to  be  found  one  building  worthy  of  de- 
antiquity  in  the  vicinity  of  Tunis,  he  vbited  the  scription.    The  bey's  palace  is  buried  in  a  diitj 
chief  towna  on  tlie  ooaat  of  the  regency ;  and  nariow  street;  and,  that  nothing  may  be  \aA, 
then,  proceeding  from  Gabes  across  the  Sibkah  the  grouiui-ioor  is  intended  for  shops.    Tbe 
el  Ludiah,  or  Salt  Lake  of  theMarks,  to  Nefsa,  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and   unpaved:  die 
which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  Great  Desert^  basaars  are  of  the  poorest  appearance,  and  btf 
returned  to  Tunis  by  a  rooted  across  the  moun-  iodiffereotly  stock^  with  merchandise.    The 
tains.    The  numberless  stately  remains  of  Ro-  inhabitants  who  crowd  these  miserable  alle^ 
man  architecture,  which  still  crown  every  hill  present  the  picture  of  poverty  and  opprcssios. 
and  moalder  in  every  valley  of  the  regency  of  Of  the  inhabitants,  30,000  are  Jews,  sod  the 
Tunia,  apeak  more  for  the  energy  and  civilising  resident  Christians  may  amount  to  about  15ofl. 
influence  of  the  government  of  ^e  Cnsars  than  The  native  or  Tunisine  Jews  are  distiaguisbed 
the  greataess  of  Rome  itself.     The  following  from  Mohammedans  by  their  dress,  not  beiag 
description  of  the  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  allowed  to  wear  the  red  scull-cap  under  the 
at  £1  Jemm,  the  ancient  Tysdrus,  will  fully  jus-  turban:  it  must  be  black  or  dark  blue.    TIkt 
tify  this  remark.    The  length  of  the  amphi-  are  sometimes  very  ill-treated,  but  are  not  liable 
theatre  of  Tysdras,  which  extends  nearly  B.  and  ta  greater  exactions  than  the  Moors.    The  Ea- 
W.,  is  4*29  by  368  feet;  and  that  of  the  arena,  ropean   Jews    wear    hats,   and    speak  chiefy 
238  by  18-2  feet    The  height  of  the  level  of  the  Spanish  or  Italian;  their  number  does  not  ex- 
lirst  gallery  is  33  feet ;  and  to  the  summit  of  coed  2000  at  the  most :  tb^  have  considerable 
the  ediflce,  96  feet.    It  possesses  four  ranges  of  connexions  in  Leghorn.    The  native  Jews  spesk 
pillars  and  arches,  60  in  number  in  each,  or  the  Arabic  of  the  country,  but  their  hooka  are  ia 
rather  in  the  three  lower  ones,  for  the  fourth  is  Hebrew.    There  is  not  much  cordiality  betvea 
a  pilastrade,  elevated  on  a  stylobata«  with  a  the  two  classes.    There  is  a  Roman  Catholc 
square  window  in   every   third    inter-pilaster,  convent  and  church  in  Tunis,  and  a  chapel  in 
The  capitals  are  of  that  species  of  the  composite  the  Preach  consulate.    The  Christians  of  thii 
order  which  is  seen  on  Uiodetian's  pillar  at  eommunion  (not  exoaeding  800),  are,  for  tbe 
Alexandria,  with  a  slight  variation  between  the  naost  part,  under  the  superintendence  of  ^ 
second  range  and  thcMO  composing  the  first  and  Padre  Prefetto,  an  aged  Capuchin  friar.    Tber^ 
third.    The  interior  of  this  magnificent  building  are  upwards  oif  40  Carbonari   in  Tunis,  vbo 
is  in  a  far  nnore  dilapidated  state  than  the  «t*  have  been  exiled  from  Naples  in  oonseqocooe  of 
terior ;    but  great  part  of  the  vaulted  and  in-  their  political  opinions.    The  Protestant  Clin»- 
diaed  plane,  which  supported  the  seata,  the  gaU  tians  are  few  in  number:  they  consist  of  the 
leries,  and  the  vomitoria,  are  still  left    The  family  of  the  EngliHh  vice  couaol,  those  of  the 
galleries   and  stairs   leading  to    the  different  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Aarer^can  consuls,  aad  tvo 
atages  were  supported  by  arches  and  vaulto,  or  three   other    individuals — about   30  soak, 
composed,  not  like  the  rest  of  the  buildings  of  Some  of  them  receive  the  sacrament  is  the 
large  pierres  de  taiUe,  but  of  a  mam  of  small  Gred^  church,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  ter- 
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Ticet  of  tbe  Greek  papas  for  marrmgm,  bap-  TURA,  nver,  Asiatic  RoMia,  which  riies  in 

tiMnfl,  and  burials.    I'be  Ottoman  Greeks  are  the  dist  of  Verc^toturia,  amon);  tlie  Urals,  tr»- 

■ocb  oppressed,  and  are  not  suffered  to  leave  verses  the  district*!  of  Tureosk,  Tomene,  and 

the  piedncts  of  the  city.    The  principal  tradea,  Yalutorosk,  and  after  a  course  of  about  200  n. 

8Bch  as  those  of  shoe-makers,   tailors,    g^un-  falls  into  the  Tobol.    It  is  navigable, 

saiths,  vendors  of  oil  of  roses,  and  maDuia&>  TURBIA,  town,  X.  of  Italy,  f^^  Sospello, 

tsreis  of  the  scull-cap, are  carried  on  ia  baaaars.  ^^|8^'  Pi<*dmont  and  Sardinia.    Pop-  800. 

Adjoining  one  of  these  is  the  slave  market,  about  TURCOMANl/^  ter.  A»ia,  including:  those  im- 

30feetkMi|^  bj  20  feet  broad :  there  is  an  elevated  mense  deserts  whidi  extend  from  Bslkh  to  the 

it8|^  in  the  centre,  about  two  feet  high,  with  a  Caspian  aad  Aral,  so  far  as  tbev  are  not  broken 

niling  round  it.     There   are   generally  some  by  tbe  oases  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva.    The  sur- 

davsB  in  the  market  every  day  in  tbe  week  face  consists  alternately  of  hard  clay,  moving 

ttccpt  Friday,  the  MahooMsttm  sabbath.     The  sand,  and  scanty,  lierbs^e*    It  is  inhabited  by 

mnufactures  a(  Tunis  are  chiefly  wooUen^  such  wandering  triba,  dwelling  in  moveable  tents, 

a  shawls,  cloaks,  mantles,  and  cavertets,  and  and  almost  constantly  empbyed  in  thtise  chu- 

sre  priodpally  used  by  the  natives  and  residents,  paos,  or  forays,  aooompaaied  with  ruthless  plun- 

Tbe  red  scull-cap  Vas  formerly  a  very  consider-  der  of  property  and  of  human  beings,  of  which 

able  article  of  exportation  to  the  Levant:  ship-  the  centre  is  at  Khiva.    With  this  view  they 

iseati  are  still  made,  but  not  so  frequently  as  carel'ully  maintain  and  improve  their  noble  breed 

fomierly.    This  last  manufacture  aloue  is  stated  of  horses,  which  sell  in  India  for  1000  or  1200 

far  Mr.'  M'GUl  to  have  furnished  employment  rupees.    The  i^nalities,  however,  are  various,  as 

formerly  to  upwards -of  50,000  persons ;  and  3000  every  one  in  this  region  is  mounted;  and  even 

hales  of  Spanish  wool  were  annually  used  in  it :  in  markets,  dealers  buy  and  sell  on  horseback. 

at  present,  it  in  reduced  to  scarcely  one-third  of  The  Turcomans,  or  Toorkmans,  boast  that  they 

its  original  extent.    Tunis  was,  till  of  late  years,  neither  rest  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  nor  obey  a 

aliBost  the  only  place  where  these  caps*  were  king;  and  though  they  make  a  slight  profession 

■nofactuied,  which  are  worn  by  all  Muasul-  of  Mabometaoism,  they  have  no  mosque:*.    Mr. 

BSD8,  as  well   as  by  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Burnes  estimates  the  number  of    families   at. 

Jews.    Marseilles  and  Leghorn  now  furnish  an  140,000,  divided  into  the  following  tribes : — 

iaititbn  of  the  article;    but  those  mada  in  Eastprn,  the  Salore (near  Shurukhs),  2000;  Saruk 

Europe  we  are  told  are  far  inferior   both  in  (Meru),  20,000;  Ersarec  (on  the  Upper  Oxus), 

colour  and  in  texture.     The  woollens  manu-  40,000;  Tuka  (on  the  Tejend),  40,000;  Sakar. 

faetsrsd  in  the  regency,  chiefly  at  Jerba,  are  of  (on  the  Oxus),  2000;  in  &\\,  1U4.000.    Western, 

a  thin  texture,  resetnbnng  a  soft  serge.     The  Yamood  (about  Astrabad  and  Khiva),  20,000  ; 

ttanufacture  of  Morocco  leather  is  considerable^  Goklan  (on  the  Goorgan),  9000 ;  Ala  (near  Balk- 

Md  great  quantities  of  dyed  akina  are  annually  ban),  1000  ;  Chondur  (near  Mangusluk),  0000 ; 

aported.  io  al^  36,000.    See  further  some  account  of x  the 

TUNJA,  tn.  S.  America,  prov.  Santa  Fe,  gov.  Tuorknutos  in  the  article  Asia,  p.  48. 

New  Granada,  repob.  Colombia,  cap.  of  a  dist.  TURCNNE,  town,  central  part  of  France, 

of  tbesame  name;  60  m.  NIL  of  Santa  Fe.    Let.  depart.  Correse,  pruv.  Limousin,  near  the  Tour- 

&6.  H.    Long.  72.  56.  w.    Pop.  400.    It  was  mente;  9  m.  sbB.  uf  Brives.    Pop.  1600.   Before 

bmerly  a  very  opulent  place.    The  great  church  the  revolution,  it  was  the  chief  place  of  a  couuty 

ii  so  spacious  that  it  might  pass  for  a  cathedral,  called  Turenne. 

k  had  a  great  trade  in  tobacco,  the  quality  of  TURINSK,  tn.  Asiatic  Ruwia,  dist  Tobolsk, 

which  was  much  esteemed  until  it  was  sup-  situate  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Tura.    Pop. 

pRcsed  in  favour  of  the  royal  monopoly.  4000.   Lat  57.  56.  N.   Long.  98.  40.  b.    It  cou- 

TUNNY-GUIN,   vil.  Ireland,    par.  Ogulla,  tains  6  churches  and  a  convent.    There  is  a  sc> 

her.  Roscommon,  co.  Boacommon,  prov.  Con-  parate  suburb  for  the  Tartars, 

aaaght    Pop.  with  par.    Tulsk  (P.  T.  1 02).  TURI V ACARY,  tn.  11  indoostan,  prov.  Mysore ; 

TUNSTALL.  tnshp.  England,  par.  Abdaston,  52  m.  N.  from   Serins:apatam.    Lat.  13.  lo.  N. 

v.  div.  bund.  Pirehill,  oo.  Stafford.     Pup^  98.  Long.  70,  43.  b.   In  IbOOthlii  place  con»isted  of 

Soclesball  (P.  T.  146).  an  outer  and  inner  fort,  strongly  defended  by  a 

TUNSTALL,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Catterick,  ditch  and  mud  wall,  with  a  pettah  at  a  little  di»- 

aapeotake  of  Hang  East,  co.  York,  N.  riding,  tance,  containing  about  700  houses 

Acres,  U70.     Real  prop.  £1698.     Pop.  312.  TURKEY,  Asiatic,  empire  of  Abia,  compre- 

^tterick  (p.  T.  228).  bending  various  detached  states,  conquered  at 

TUPSLEY,  tnshp^   England,    par.   Bishop's  different  periods.    This  extensive  territory  iin. 

Hampton,  hamlet  Grimsworth,  oo.    Hereford,  eludes  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  empires 

Acres,   850.     Real    prop.  £3051.      Pop.   512.  and  kingdoms  of  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Armenia, 

Uneford  (p.  t.  1 35).  Lydia,  Syria,  and  J  udea.   It  is  bounded  on  the  w. 

TUPTEE  RIVER,  river,  Hindoostan,  in  the  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  lung  succession  of 

province  of  Gundwana,  near  the  village  of  Ba-  straitswhich  connect  it  withtheEuxine,  and  divide 

tool,  among  the  Tugardy  hills,  from  whence  it  Asia  from  Europe.    On  the  N.  it  has  the  Black 

punups  a  westerly  direction  through  the  province  Sea  and  the  Caucasian  territonr,  where  Turkey 

ofCaadeish  and  Gujerat,  natil  it  joins  the  sea  ia  conterminous  with  Russia.  To  the  B.  is  Persia, 

aboot  20  m.  below  Surat.    The  whole  course,  separated  by  a  line  varying  with  the  fortune  of 

vfaicb  is  very  serpentine,  and  through  a  fertile  war,  but  which  at  present  nearly  coincides  with 

oonotry  producing  much  of  the  cotton  exported  the  course  of  the  Tigris;  beyond  this  the  moun- 

from  Bombay,  may  be  estimated,  including  the  tains  of  Kurdistan  afford  a  doubtful  and  de- 

vindings,  at  460  miles.  batable  ground.    To  the  s.  a  portion  of  the  em- 

TUPTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  N.WingDeld,  pire,  nominally  at  least,  touches  the   Persian 

bttod.  Scandale,  co.  Derby.     Real  prop.  £1005.  Gulf,  but  is  circumscribed  by  Arabia.    Of  that 

P«p»  201.    Chasterfield  (p.  T.  150).  oouBtry^  when  all  Asia  was  yielding  to  the  Ott&- 
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nfian  power,  the  leading^  positions,  particularly  known   ai  to  ita  individaal  vegctaUe  pi«lw> 

alonf;^  the  Red  Sea,  were  occupied  by  Turkish  tioM :  tttll,  the  laboum  of  the  learned  eoMtm 

g^arriflons ;  but  it  now  defies  them  at  every  point,  to  give  a  tolerably  satisfactory  sketch  of  fkta 

aild  even  pours  its  desolating  bands  over  the  distribiltioo.     It   is  to  this  country,  aod  the 

plains  of  Syria  and  Bagdad.    TYiese  precincts  neighbourhood  of  Persia,  that  we  are  iadefalBi 

comprehend  about  12  degrees  of  longitude,  or  for  many  of  our  best  European  frurts.  Tbevil- 

12()0  miles,  and  11  degrees  of  latitude,  or  nearly  not  and  peach  are  from  the  last  meolioad 

900  miles,   but   the    territor](  is   very   irregu-  kingdom ;  the  vine  and  aprioot  from  Anneatt. 

larly  formed.    It  presents  a  peculiar  variety  of  The  cherry  and  the  sweet  chestnut  from  Lnm 

culture  and  aspect.     Its  ranges  of  mountains  Asia,  with  the  fig,  the  olive,  and  the  mnlbeny, 

are  numerous,  of  great  celebrity,  and   second  besides  many  beautiful  flowers.    So  fertile,  a- 

in  magnitude  only  to  the  cha'ns  of  Andes  and  deed,  is  this  countiy,  that  Malte-Bron^tpe^kiB; 

Ilimalayah.     Above  the  chaos  of  mountains,  of  its  most  useful  productions,  says,**  it  his  bees 

valleys,    and    torrents,   which    constitute   the  remarked,  that  if  the  advantages  of  natore  sect 

kingdom  of  Armenia,  Ararat  rears  its   snowy  duly  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  human  skill,  n 

iieaks,  reminding  mankind  of  the  most  memora-  might,  in  the  space  of  20  leagues,  bring  tDgHlar 

ble  event  in  the  physical  hiittory  of  the  globe,  in  Syria  all  the  vegetable  riches  of  the  mat 

The  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  is  entirely  girded  distant  countries."     Besides  wheat,  rye,  bsikf, 

with  chains  of  mountains,  leaving  between  them  beans,  and  the  cotton-plant,  which  are  cultiislHl 

and  the  sea  sometimes   only   narrow    passes,  everywhere,  there  are  several  objects  of  joSSltf 

sometijnes  broad  and  fertile  plains;  and  en-  and   pleasure  peculiar   to   different   kxalitia. 

closing  wide  ranges  of  high  table*land  which  Palestine,  for  eiample,  abounds  in  sesasiaB, 

form  the  interior.     Lebanon,  the  pride  of  Syria,  which  affords  oil,  and  the  dhouta,  similar  to 

though  no  longer  crowned  with    its    majestic  that  of  Egypt.    Maise  thrives  in  the  light  ni 

cedars,  contains  in  its  recesses  villages,  culture,  of  Baalbec,  and  rice  is  cultivated  with  sscooi 

and  varied  vegetation,  while  its  summits  are  along  the  marsh  of  Haoul^     Within  25  jtm 

crowned  with  perpetual  snow.    J  odea  is  entirely  ^e  sugar-canes  have  been  introduced  into  the 

a  country  of  mountains,  some  wooded  and  culti-  gardens  of  Soida  and  Beirout,  wfakh  are  sol 

vated,  as  Bashan  and  Carmel,  others  naked  and  inferior  to  those  of  the  Delta.    Indigo  gam, 

rocky,  as  those  which  encircle  the  Dead  Sea;  without  culture,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordaa,aB4 

but  none  of  them  rivallinj^  the  lofty  heights  of  only  requires  a  little  care  to  secure  good  qoali^. 

fw«banon  or  Ararat  The  hills  of  Latakia  produce  tobacco,  vlneh 

These  chains  give  birth  to  many  large  and  creates  a  commercial  intercourse,  with  Damiett 

celebrated  streams ;  but  none  attain  the  character  Md  Cairo.    This  crop  is  at  present  coltivafed 

of  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude,  except  the  £u-  in   all  the  mountains.     The    white   mvlbem 

ph  rates  and  Tigris.      Both    spring    from    the  forms  the  riches  of  the  Druses,  by  the  besstiftl 

depths  of  Ararat,  and  in  their  eariy  course  dash  silks  which  are  obtained  from  it ;  and  the  riic^ 

through  its  dark  and  rocky  glens,  till  they  swell  raised  on  poles,  or  creeping  on  the  ground,  ^i^ 

by  degrees  into  great  rivers.    The  Euphrates  nishes  red  and  white  wines,  equal  to  those  sf 

takes  a  long  couise  westward,  till,  by  a  wide  Bordeaux.   Jaffa  boasts  of  its  lemons  and  wale^ 

circuit,  it  b^mes  parallel  to  the  Tigris,  which  melons;  Gsza  possesses  both  the  dates  of  Meat 

has  proceeded  direct  from  its  origin  with  a  ra-  and  the  pomegranates  of  Algiers.    Tripoli  liai 

pidity  expressed  bv  its  ancient  name  of  Teer,  oranges  which  may  vie  with  those  of  Mslti; 

the  arrow.     See  Lcphratks  and  Tigris.     All  Beirout  has  figs  like  Maraeillea,  and  bsaasM 

the  other  rivers  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  of  se-  like  St.  Domingo ;  Aleppo  k  unequalled  for  pit- 

condary  magnitude.    The  Kixil  Irmak  and  Si-  tachio-nuts ;  and   Damascus  possesses  all  the 

karia,  better  known  under  the  classic  names  of  fruits  of  Europe,  apples,  plooM,  and  peaches 

Halys  and  Sangarius,  cross  nearly  the  whole  of  ppwing  with  equal  facility  on  her  rocky  sail 

Asia  Minor,  in  their  course  to  the  Black  Sea.  Niebohr  is  of  opinion  that  the  Arabian  coffee- 

The  most  western  tract  is  adorned  by  the  wind-  shrub  might  be  cultivated  in  Palestine.   1^ 

ings  of  the  Meander.    The  Scamander  and  the  native  loology  of  Asiatic  Turkey  does  nocpresest 

Granicus,  notwithstanding  their  high  place  in  us  with  any  remarkable  species  that  are  Mt 

history  and  song,  can  scarcely  be  named  as  geo-  equally  found  in  the  adjacent  extremities  «l 

graphical   features.     Orontes  and  Jordan,  the  Africa  and  Asia.    The  lion  was  once  oomiMW  ii 

rivers  of  Syria  and  Judea,  attain  a  conitiderable  Syria,  and,  according  to  Oppian,  formerly  okT' 

course   by  flowing  north  and  sooth  along  the  ran  Armenia;   but  this  formidable  ciearore  it 

back  of  Lebanon ;  the  former  falls  into  the  Me-  now,  as  M.  Cuvier  observes,  almost  confined  to 

diterranean ;  but  Jordan  terminates  in  the  Dead  Africa  and  the  southern  parts  of  Asia. 

Sea.   Of  the  lakes,  Asphaltites  is  the  largest  and  The  principles  and  mode  of  government  aie 

lays  claim,  with  some  plausibility,  to  the  ap-  the  same  in  Asiatic  as  in  Euro[iean  Torket. 

pellatiun  of  sea.     Tiberias,  or  the  Lake  of  Ga-  The  pachas,  invested  with    the   command  of 

lilee,  enclosed  by  cultivated  lands  and  wooded  extensive  territories,  receive  entire  the  power  «f 

mountains,  forms  a  rich  and  picturesque  object,  the  despot  from  whom  they  derive  their  sppoisi* 

The  beautiful  lakes  of  Antioch  and  Damascus  ment     Their  distance,  indeed,   affords  tbea 

attract  little  notice  on  the  great  scale.    Chains  ample  opportunities  of  acting  indepeodesclt, 

01  saline  lakes,  of  considerable  magnitude,  extend  and  of  merely  transmitting  to  the  Porte  such  si 

through  some  parts  of  the  interior  table-land  of  amount  of  tribute  and  military  aid  as  tbey  oss 

Asia  Minor.  conveniently  spare.     Even  Asia  Minor,  nov  Ihs 

This  country,  interesting  in  an  historical  point  centre  of  Turkish  power,  has  been  the  sest  of 

of  view,   as   being  that  portion   of  our  globe  formidable  rebellions ;  and  Paswan  Oglos  \otg 

where  the  transactions  recorded  in  tlie  earliest  governed  an  extensive  tract  of  its  weiloa  dw 

part  of  Scripture  took  place,  is,  owing  to  the  tricts  with  little  or  no  control  from  the  Pi^ 

jealous  disposition  of  iu  inhabitants,  but  little  I'he  more  remote  pachalic*  of  Acre  and  Btgi» 
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have  almost  shaken  off  the  yoke.    The  inde-    coasts  and  tMland»  by  which  it  is  sarrounded,  it* 
pendence  of  the  former  dates  from  Daher  Omar,    position  at  the  connecting  point  of  the  three 
10  the  middle  of  the  la«t  century,  and  was  main-    continents,  anJ  its  continuity  to  countriai  whose 
taioed    still    more  completely  under   Djeszar.    dissimilar  tastes  and  productions  peculiarly  fit 
Since  the  period  first  mentioned,  the  Porte  has    them  to  supply  each  other's  deficiencies,  are 
derived  neither  force  nor  revenue  from  an  ap-    advantages  which   rendered   this   part  of   the 
panage  which  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  au-    world  the  earliest  and  most  favoured  seat  of 
dent  Judea.  A  eimilap  inditpendence  was  earned    commerce.  Tlie  splendour  of  its  ancient  eroporia 
by  Ahmed,  pacha  of  Ba^adi  after  his  (gallant  de-    excited  the  astonishment  of  the  world  ;  and  they 
fence  of  that  city  against  Nadir  Shah,  and  after-    continued  for  a  lengthened  period,  notwithstand- 
wards  against  his  successor  Solyman.    In  1^10,    ing  the  hostile  influence  of  revolution  and  op- 
indeed,  the  Porte  succeeded  in  supplanting  the    pression,  to  preserve  a  considerable  portion  of 
reigning  pacha  by  a  creature  of  its  own,  who,    their  early  commerce  and  magnificence.    These, 
however,  effected  the  expulsion  of  his  rival  only    however,  have  at  length  almost  totalljr  disap- 
by  oallecting  a  band  of  hardy  Kurd  mountaineers,    peared.    Only  Aleppo  and  Smyrna  survive ;  the 
who  now  form  the  ruling  power  in  Bagdad.    An    former  supported  by  Syria  and  the  caravan  trade 
attempt  is  pow  making  by  the  pacha  of  Egypt  to    of  interior  Asia,  by  which  at  one  time  it  received 
wrest  the  whole  of  these  territories  from  the    even  the  muslins  and  jewels  of  India.    Since  the 
Porte ;  but  its  final  issue  is  not  yet  ascertained,    discovery,  however,  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape 
This  independence  is,  generally,  anything  but    of  Good  Hope,  the  Indian  trade  has  taken  al- 
an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  unforto-    most  wholly  a  different  route.    The  internal  dis- 
nate  people.     The  pacha  rules  with  as  com-    tractions  which  agitated  Persia  for  half  a  century 
plete  and  tyrannical  sway  as  the  sultan :  he  is    rendered  the  intercourse  with  that  empire  both 
rendered  cruel  by  the  dangers  by  which  he  is    dangerous  and   unprofitable,  so    that  Aleppo, 
surrounded,  and  careless  of  the  welfare  of  his    once  the  chief  seat  of  commerce  in  the  Levant, 
district  by  the  precarious  tenure  on  which  his    has  suffered  a  great  decline, 
place  is  held,    in  order  to  maintain  his  power     •  The  state  of  Asiatic  Turkey  as  to  religion, 
lie  takes  into  pay  the  brave  but  fierce  and  pre-    learning,  and  manners,  so  far  as  respects  the 
datory  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  and  most    ruling  people,  is  similar  to  that  of  European 
secnre  their  attachment  by  allowing  them  liberty    Turkey.    They  present  that  austere,  uniform, 
to  commit  plunder  and  outrage.    This  state  of    and  gloomy  character,  which  the  precepts  of 
things  has  rendered  abortive  the  capacities  g^ven    Mahomet  tend  to  form,  and  which  is  produced 
by  nature  to  this  region  for  the  production  of    in  its  utmost  purity  in  the  cities  of  Turkey.  The 
almost  every  species  of  wealth.    It  is  true  that    native  and  subject  races,  however,  exhibit  marked 
all  these  countries  have,  from  the  earliest  ages,    distinctions.    The  Greek  population,  which  in 
been  distinguished  rather  by  agricultural  in-    Europe  marks  the  prominent  feature  among  the 
dostry,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  than  by  the    conquered  people,  exist  only  to  a  limited  extent 
finer  manufactures,  which  they  have  been  ao-    on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor.  ^  While 
customed  to  receive  by  caravans  from  the  great    all  the  mountainous  Asiatic  tracts  contain  bold 
empires  of  the  East.    In  most  of  the  districts,    and  hardy  tribes,  who,  availing  themselves  of 
however,  culture  i^  rendered  insecure  by  the  op-    their  distance  and  the  declining  power  of  the 
pression  of  the  pachas,  and  the  ravages  of  the    pachas,  admit  liitle  control  over  their  internal 
Arabs,  against  which  the  government  cannot,  or    proceedings,    and    establish    independent    and 
at  feast  does  not,  afford  protection.     Hence,  in    sometimes  almost  republican  governments.  The 
many  parts^  particularly  in  the  tracts  behind    high  and  uncultivated  table-lands  in  the  interior 
Jordan    and   Lebanon,    and   in  Mesopotamia,    of  Asia  Minor  are  occupied  by  a  wandering  and 
vhich  were   formerly  covered  with  the  richest    pastoral  race  called  Turcomans.    When  sum- 
harvests,  DO  traces  of  fertility  remain,  except  in    muned  to  fight  under  the  banner  of  the  empire, 
the  overgrown  and   deserted    pastures.     The    or  to  unsheath  the  sword  against  the  infidels, 
upper  tracts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  where    they  are  prompt  in  obeying  the  call,  and  form 
horses  and  cattle  are  reared,  are  less  exposed  to    the  main  military  strength   of  Turkey.    They 
inroad,  and  better  able  to  defend  themselves,    serve  a  short  campaign  without  pay,  but  with 
though  they  too  often  abuse  their  strength  to  plun-    Tittle  ardour,  and  with  full  license  of  plunder, 
der  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  plains.    Syria,  Palestine,  and   Bagdad  have    attracted 
Here,  however,  is  produced  the  floe  goata^  hair    great  numbers  of  Arabs  from  the  vast  deserts  by 
or  mohair  of  Angora,  which  is  sought  in  Europe    which  these  countries  are  bordered  ;  and  the 
as  a  material  for  some  valuable  fabrics.  steep  and   rugged   heights  of   Lebanon    have 

The  manufactures  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  chiefly  given  shelter  to  races  of  quite  a  different  cha- 
of  an  ordinary  kind,  coarse,  and  Tor  internal  racter.  Among  these  the  chief  tribes  are  the 
consumption  only.- Yet  silk,  cotton,  leather,  and  Maronites  and  the  Druses.  The  Koords,  or 
•oap  are  staples  of  the  Levant;  and  the  two  Kurds,  inhabit  a  long  and  rugged  chain  stretch- 
latter  find  a  place  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  ing  8B.  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  parallel 
Finer  specimens,  however,  of  all  these  commo-  to  the  Tigris,  along  the  frontier  of  the  Turkish 
dities  seem  to  be  afforded  from  the  cities  of  and  Persian  empires.  Here  every  diief  is  seated 
Barbery.  The  manotectore  of  Damascus  blades*  in  his  castle,  where  he  meditates,  and  whence  he 
10  famed  in  the  middle  ages,  ceased  from  the  attempts,  the  plunder  of  the  rich  plains  which 
period  when  Timor  carried  to  Tartary  the  artisans  lie  beneath  him.  The  Koords  have,  however, 
empk>yed  on  them.  At  Tokat  there  is  a  great  the  characteristic  virtue  of  barbarians,  a  frank 
fabric  of  copper  vessels.  The  women  among  hospitality,  and  also  a  pride  of  pedigree,  founded 
the  wandering  tribes  in  the  upper  districts  weave  on  a  national  existence  which  may  be  traced  to 
the  admired  Turkey  carpets ;  but  the  finest  are    a  high  anti(|uity. 

made  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Persia.    The        The  Turkish  Asiatic  empire  has  been  divided 
command  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  numerous    ipto  Palestine  (or  the  Holy  Land),  Syria,  .Asia 
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Minor,  and  the  rrovinces  od  the  Euphrates.  See 
Palbstinh,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  Provinces  on  the  Euphrates  have  been 
one  of  the  least  secure  appendages  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  Besides  forming  a  sort  of  debatable 
ground  with  Persia,  and  being  beset  on  all 
aides  by  fierce  and  independent  tribes,  they  have 
presented,  in  their  remoteness  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  approach,  a  strong  incentive  for  the 
ambition  of  the  pachas  to  assume  independent 
power.  Althougu  they  possess  a  still  greater 
nsme  in  history  than  the  more  western  divitiona^ 
they  do  not  attest  it  by  the  same  magnificent 
monuments.  The  palaces  of  Nineveh,  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  of  Bagdad  were  composed  of  earth 
and  brick,  and  have  crumbled  into  dust.  In 
commencing  our  survey  of  this  region,  we  shall 
begin  at  its  summit,  Armenia.  See  Akmbnxa, 
Proceeding  southwards  along  the  foot  of  Ararat^ 
we  come  to  the  fine  city  of  Bayazid,  the  inha> 
bitants  of  which  are  reported  to  be  the  most 
warlike  and  learned  of  all  the  Armenians.  It  ia 
adorned  with  a  splendid  and  celebrated  mo- 
nastery, and  is  supposed  to  contain  a  population 
of  30«0<)0.  The  surrounding  country  is  equally 
beautiful  and  fertile.  On  a  lower  level  than  this 
region  is  the  pachalic  and  territory  of  Diarbekir. 
The  city  of  Diarbekir  is  the  ancient  Amida,  « 
bulwark  of  the  Eastern  empire  against  the 
Parthian s.  See  Dxarbxkir.  On  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris  is  Koordistan.  See  Koor- 
DisTAN.  Bettis  is  nominally  included  in  the 
pachalic  of  Moosh,  the  town  of  which  name  haa 
been  made  by  the  Turks  the  residence  of  a 
pacha.  It  is  poor  and  ill-built ;  but  the  district 
contains  many  fertile  spots  and  larg^  villages, 
cultivated  and  inhabited  by  the  industrious  Ar- 
menians. To  the  BW.  of  Diarbekir,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Euphrates,  is  found  the 
small  pachalic  of  Orfa,  marked  by  a  gradual 
transition  from  the  mountainous  part  of  Ar- 
menia to  the  sands  of  the  Syrian  desert.  Ita 
capital  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Edessa, 
a  city  of  some  fame.  It  ia  said  to  be  still  well- 
built,  with  a  magnificent  mosque  consecrated  to 
Abraham,  and  a  population  of  20,000.  A  vil- 
lage, inhabited  by  Arabs,  still  bears  the  name 
and  site  of  Harran,  the  original  abode  of  the 
patriarch.  Other  places  of  some  importance  on 
the  bank  of  the  Euphrates  are  Racca,  the  ancient 
Nicephorium.  a  favourite  residence  of  Haroun 
al  Raschid ;  Bir,  or  Bier,  where  the  passage  of 
the  river  by  the  caravans  is  facilitated  by  a 
bridge  of  boats ;  and  Koum  Kala,  the  ancient 
Zeugnia,  a  small  castle  and  fort,  formerly  the 
great  Roman  military  passage. 

Descending  from  these  heights,  we  come  to 
the  great  plain  between  the  two  rivers  called  at 
present  Algezira,  and  by  the  ancients  Assyria 
and  Mesopotamia.  Though  partly  rocky  and 
sandy,  it  is  in  general  capable  of  being  rendered 
productive;  but,  being  in  many  places  occupied 
by  Arabs,  and  in  others  expos^  to  the  inroads 
of  the  Kurds,  little  cultivation  ia  bestowed  upon 
it.  Mosul,  the  capital,  is  a  large,  ancient, 
gloomy-looking  town,  in  a  state  of  sensible 
decl-  le.  It  contains  about  35,000  inhabitantS| 
with  the  remains  of  some  fine  Arabic  structures, 
and  carries  on  a  little  trade.  On  the  opposite 
or  western  side  of  the  Tigris,  the  village  rdunia 
appears  to  occupy  a  part  of  the  vast  circuit  of 
tne  ancient  Nineveh.  The  only  monuments  are 
mounds  of  earth,  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference, 


similar  to  those  of  Babyton,  though  nat  so  W^ 
or  so  perfect.  A  rampart  may  stiB  be  tnati 
some  miles  in  circumference^  sanoonded  by  a 
fosse,  and  covered  with  grass,  which  gives  itlfe 
appearance  of  one  of  the  old  Roman  cntaew^ 
ments.  On  a  vast  plain  to  the  s.  was  foigll 
the  battle  of  Arhela,  in  which  the  late  of  tbs 
Persian  empire  was  finally  decided.  Mon^ 
with  a  territory  of  two  miles  ronsd  it,  has  beta 
formed  into  a  pachriic  by  itself.  The  tcmaiaiaii 
part  of  this  eoootry  is  indodad  in  the  pacbab 
of  Bagdad,  the  opper  part  of  wluch,to«diiag<a 
Diarbekir,  retains  still  the  noontaiaow  d»- 
cacter  of  that  pcDvince.  The  nost  norihn 
town  is  Merdin,  the  old  Ronan  poaitioa  ti 
Mardist  the  walls  of  which  are  still  m  tolcsal^B 
repair.  About  30  miles  to  the  a.  nppear  ik 
towers  and  ramparta  of  Dara,  the  deep  fDoada^ 
tiona  of  which  may  be  traced  for  more  thaa  tn 
miles.  Fragments  of  ancient  archtitoekuie  aie 
scattered  over  the  site,  which  is  now  oocspiei 
only  by  a  few  detached  families,  attracted  bvtba 
abundance  of  water.  But  of  all  this  oiaii 
of  fortreasea  none  equalled  the  strength  «f 
Niaibis,  which  stood  always  impregnable  agsiirt 
the  Parthians  till  it  waa  ceded  to  tiwsi  bf 
treaty.  The  foundations  of  the  walls  only  can 
be  traced  for  about  three  miles.  On  the  E» 
ph rates,  opposite  to  Mosul,  are  only  a  fewani 
towns — on  the  site,  however,  of  sonie  Roaa 
stationa :  among  which  are  Kerkeaieh,  the  aa> 
dent  Ciroesium,  raised  to  inpottanee  bjr  Dia* 
cletian ;  and  Annah,  a  pretty  large  place,  vUch, 
being  situated  at  tlie  point  vhere  ths  dent 
becomes  of  less  immense  breadth,  is  oftn  a 
rendesvous  of  caravans  coming*  op  the  river  asd 
proceeding  acroas  to  Damascus.  Betwees  As- 
nah  and  the  ruined  fortress  of  Tekrit,  tlie  ri- 
vers approach  to  within  25  miles  of  each  oUttft 
enclosing  between  them  the  magnifiosnt  plsia 
called,  successively,  Babylon,  Chaldea,  MeB> 
polamia,  and  now  Irak  Aiabi.  As  it  is  coai< 
pletely  a  fiat  aorface,  and  the  waters  of  lla 
Tigria  and  Euphrates,  during  the  wet  eeaaoa, 
rise  to  a  level  with  it,  the  irrigatioD  of  the  whole 
region  is  practicable.  Hence  arose  an  eitesave 
aud  luxuriant  fertility,  which  readerad  it  the 
early  seat  of  wealth  and  civiliutioo.  At  prasot. 
the  luxuriant  harvests,  which  onoe  covered  tha 
plain,  have  entirely  failed  for  want  of  the  simple 
processes  necessary  to  produoe  them.  Of  those 
capitals  which,  both  in  the  ancient  and  middle 
ages,  gave  this  now  desolate  region  a  Isrtie 
unrivalled  by  any  other  part  of  the  worid* 
Bagdad  alone  retains  any  actual  eustaace^aad 
is  still  a  large  city,  the  metropolis  of  Ae  o- 
tensive  pachalic  which  bears  ita  naaiei.  It  «• 
hibita,  however,  scarcely  any  reouiaot  of  the  gay 
and  romantic  aplendour  oif  the  coait  of  the 
caliphs:  not  even  a  vestige  of  their  palaosie- 
maina.    See  BAonsn  and  BabyijOn. 

Proceeding  down  the  Tigris*  about  18  wki 
below  Bagdad,  are  the  ruins  of  two  great  cspitaii 
which  had  beea  built  out  of  those  of  Babflos) 
Ctesiikhon,  by  the  Peraaana,  on  the  B.  aide;  asd 
Seleucia,  by  the  Syrian  kings,  on  tbp  V.  Of 
Seleucia,  only  the  walls  and  ramparta  are  aov 
discoverable;  butCtesiphon  still  pieseota  die 
outline  of  the  Tank  Kesrsya  pslaoe  of  Choeroes, 
the  xichness  and  beauty  of  which  have  beea  ■ 
favourite  theme  of  oriental  history  aad  nKBaooe« 
The  banks  of  the  Tigris,  down  to  aUjanttioD, 
cannot  boast  a  single  village;  bat  to  the  V. of 
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Ibe  Euphrates  occur  several  remarkable  places,  with  that  of  any  other  EUiro}>ean  power,  bnt  is 

Meihed  Ali  was  founded  by  Alexander ;  but  its  formed  upon  a  purely  Asiatic  model.     Its  prln- 

fame  rests  on  its  beinf^  the  tomb  of  Ali,  the  ciple  is  the  subjection  of  the  whole  administia- 

erest  Mahometan  prophet.    This  tomb  forms  a  tion,  civil,  military,  and  reli^uB,to  the  absolute 

handsome  structure  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  disposal  of  one  man.     The  sultan,  or  ^rand 

and  an  ele^nt  dome  which  surrounds  it  was  si^nior,  the  *' shadow  of  God"  and  "refuge  of  the 

gilded  by  order  of  Nadir  Shah.    Between  Me-  world,**  is  considered  as  reigning  by  divine  com- 

■bed  Ali  and  the  river  is  Koufa,  a  place  of  such  mission,  and  uniting  in  himself  all  the  powers, 

antiquity  that  from  it  the  Arabic  characters  have  legislative,  executive,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastical, 

been  termed  Koufic,  or  Cu6c.    It  was  enlarged  The  vizier,  assisted  by  the  divan,  is  the  person 

by  Omar,  who  made  it  the  residence  of  the  opon  whom  devolves  entire  the  exclusive  povier 

caliphs;  but,  after  the  transference  to  Bagdad,  of  the  state.    The  ^rand  signior  does  not  even, 

it  fell  soon  into  decay :  at  present,  there  remains  like  some  other  Oriental  despots,  make  a  show 

little  more  than  the  moaque  where  Ali  was  assas*  of  [sitting  in  judgment,  but  delegates  that  func- 

Moated.   Both  banks  of  the  Euphrates  are  he^  tion  also  to  his  minister.    The  di%an  consisted 

possessed  by  Arab  tribes,  among  whom  the  most  formerly  of  six  pachas  of  three  tails,  but  of  late 

powerful  b  that  of  Montefldge,  which  can  bring  it  has  been  formed  of  the  principal  state  ofRcers : 

4000  horse  into  the  field ;  among  them  are  some  the  two  cadi  askers,  or  judges  of  the  army ;  the 

•f  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Arabian  breed,  riaia  beg,  who  forms  a  sort  of  reis  efTendi.  an 

The  Euphrates  and  Ti^is,  after  having  for  so  officer  combining  the  functions  of  chancellor 

loog  a  space  enclosed  this  majestic  plain  in  their  with  those  of  secretary  of  state,  both  for  the 

parallel  coarse,  unite  a  little  below  the  village  home  and  foreign  depnrtments;  tefterdar  efTendi, 

sf  Korna.    The  combined  stream  receives  the  or  general  treasurer  of  the  empire ;  chelebi  ef- 

tame  of  Shat-ul-Arab,  and  presents  still  some  fendi,  a  sort  of  naval  secretary,  and  the  capitan 

leoiDant  of  the  fertility  of  ihe  plain  of  Babylon,  pacha,  or  lord  high  admiral.     In  general,  there 

its  banks  abounding  with  grain,  dates,  and   a  is  no  exact  correspondence  between  the  functions 

variety  of  other  fruits.     On  this  branch  is  situ-  in  this  and  in  a  European  court  or  ministry,  a 

ated  cassora,  or  Busaora,  a  great  city  which  circumstance  from  whicli  confusion  is  often  apt 

abtorbs  nearly  all  the  foreign  commerce  of  Persia  to  arise.     The  muftis  and  ulema,  or  body  of 

aad  the  Euphrates.    See  Bassora,  vol.  i.  mollahs,  form  the  depository  of  the  laws  of  the 

TURKEY,  European.      See  vol.  iv.     This  empire,  and  the  only  class  who  approach  to  the 

territory  forma  the  most  eastern  part  of  Southern  character  of  a  national  council.    They  are  not, 

Europe,  and  the  link  which  connects  that  con-  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  ministers  of 

tiaeot  with  Asia.    It  also  unites  the  Mediter-  religion  ;  though,  since  the  Koran  and  its  com- 

luiean  with  the  Black  Sea,  being  almost  enclosed  mentaries  form  tlje  only  law  of  the  empire,  and 

by  their  various  bays  and  branches,  and  by  that  the    mollahs   receive    their  education    in   the 

loog  range  of  straits,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  madresses,  or  colleges  attached  to  the  mosques, 

of  Marmora,  and  the  channel  of  Constantinople,  they  bear  quite  a  sacred  character.    Justice  is 

kf  wbich  these  two  great  seas  communicate,  administered  by  members  of  the  ulema :  those 

Tiie  internal  condition  of  this  empire  has  lat-  in  the  large  towns  are  termtM  mollahs.  and  in 

t^riy  become  a  subject  of  unusual  interest,  from  the  smaller  towns  cadis,  the  nominations  being 

tjie  attempts  of  the  present  sultan  to  introduce  made  by  the  sultan  from  a  list  presented  by  the 

mae  of  the  arts  and  manners  of  more  civilized  mufti.    The  proceedings  are  conducted  with  the 

ooiiDtries.    At  present,  however,  he  has  not  sue-  greatest  simplicity. 

ce«ded  to  the  degree  which  his  exertions  might        The  court  and  seraglio  form  not  only  the  most 
promiiie.    He  has  to  contend  with  all  the  ac- *  brilliant  appendage  to  the  Ottoman  Forte,  but 

camoliited  obstacles  arising  from  a  long  period  one  of  the  great  moving  springs  of  its  political 

of  misrale,  and  from  a  series  of  the  most  op-  action.    In  this  palace,  or  prison,  are  immured 

pitttive  and  destructive  measures,  by  which  an  500  or  600  females,  the  most  beautiful  that  can 

onpirewaa  ever  attempted  to  be  governed.  The  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  realms  of  Europe, 

<)«cay  of  agriculture  ia  the  principal  evil  with  Asia,  and  Africa.     Into  these  recesses  only  short 

vbich  Turkey  is  at  present  afflicted.    In  many  and  stolen  glances  have  been  cast  by  Europeans ; 

provinces  the  land  was  formerly  cultivated  by  but  their  reports  attest  a  splendour  like  that 

Greeks,  who,  on  their  country's  call,  flew  to  take  which  is  celebrated  in  the  Arabian  tales :  the 

op  srnu  and  re-oonquer  that  soil,  which  they  walls  and  ceilings  are  of  olive,  or  walnut  wood, 

bad  long  tilled  as  slaves,  though  once  it  was  curiously  carved,  richly  gilded,  and  often  inlaid 

tbeir  own.    The  aultan,  in  apite  of  the  desertion  with  mothei^of-pearl,  ivory,  and  porcelain  ;  the 

of  10  many  useful  hands,  has  persisted  in  a  long-  floors  are  spread  with  the  richest  Persian  carpets, 

citablished  system  of  monopoly,  by  wbich   he  The  sultan,  however,  does  not  marry,  judging 

ektfciMS  an  exclusive  right  of  buying  and  selling  his  place  too  high  to  admit  any  one  to  such  an 

grain  in  the  capital  at  his  own  prices.     He  has  equality.     Prom  the  multitude  of  beauties,  how- 

tbos  paralysed  the  industry  of  the  remaining  ever,  he  selects  seven,  who  are  called  kadunis, 

caltivator,  whose  labour  haa  ceased  to  have  a  or  favourites,  while  the  remaining  crowd  are 

Mfficient  incitement.     Formerly,  when  any  part  confounded  under  the  appellation  of  odalisques, 

of  Tarkey  was  threatened  with  famine,  fertile  or   slaves.      These    imprisoned    beauties    are 

£f(ypt  was  had  recourse  to ;  'but  now  that  king-  guarded    by  numerous   bands    of   unfortunate 

<ioin  is  unable  to  afford  assistance  on  a  similar  slaves  reduced    to  the  state  of  eunuchs.      In 

eowrgency,  agriculture  having  given  way  to  ma^  another  palace  are  reared  numbers  of  ichoglans, 

lUifscttttes,  which  Mahomed  Ali's  views  of  po-  or  pages,  trained  in  all  graceful  exercises,  for 

litical  economy  have  given  birth  to,  as  a  species  the  purpose  of  personal  attendance  on  the  sul- 

of  industry  far  more  conducive  than  any  otiier  to  tan.    They  are  often  raised  to  high  offices  of 

the  wealth  of  nations.    See  Eotpt.  state,  though  in  that  capacity  they  are  viewed 

The  Turkish  political  system  has  no  analogy  with  uiter  contempt  by  the  hardy  chiefs  who 
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have  forced  their  waj  by  merit  and  service«. 
The  finances  of  the  empire  are  shrouded  io  very 
deep  mystery ;  indeed  their  amount  cannot  be 
in  anv  deirree  measured  by  that  of  the  sums 
paid  into  tlie  treasury.  The  lands  held  as  the 
sole  property  of  the  sultan  are  let  out  on  the 
tenure  of  military  service ;  and  thus  is  defrayed 
the  whole  expense  of  che  troops,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  janissaries.  By  a  similar  assign* 
ment  of  land,  the  mosques  and  all  other  public 
establishments  are  supported.  Of  the  direct 
contribution  the  principal  is  the  haratsh,  or 
capitation  tax,  imposed  on  all  subjects  of  the 
empire  who  are  not  Mahometan.  It  has  varied 
extremely  ;  the  present  statutory  amount  .is 
ten,  six,  or  three  piastres,  according  to  the 
different  gradations  of  supposed  wealth  in  the 
contributors;  but  there  is  much  that  is  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  in  the  actual  levy  of  this  impost. 
In  short,  all  the  offices  of  the  empire  are  regu- 
larly put  up  to  sale.  Forfeiture  and  confiscation 
form  also  an  extensive  source  of  revenue,  inde- 
pendently of  the  principle  by  which  the  sovereign 
IS  held  the  legal  heir  of  all  who  die  in  his  ser- 
vice. The  customs  are  considerable,  being 
levied  by  farm,  without  much  rigour ;  but  the 
attempts  to  establish  an  excise  have  been  met 
by  violent  discontents,  and  even  insurrection. 
The  military  system  of  the  Turks,  formerly  tlie 
terror  of  the  greatest  powers  in  Europe,  and 
DOW  despised  bv  almost  the  meanest,  has  under- 
gone no  formal  change.  It  is  supported  on  a 
basis  somewhat  resembling  the  feudal  militia* 
though  without  anything  of  an  hereditary  cha- 
racter. All  the  lands  are  distributed,  in  por- 
tions of  300  acres  and  upwards,  among  the 
zaims  and  timariots,  on  condition  that  they 
bring  into  the  field,  and  support  at  their  own 
cost,  a  number  of  horsemen  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  their  lots#  The  number  of  timars  and 
laimets  are  stated  at  50,160 ;  and  the  collective 
force  which  they  ought  to  bring  into  the  field 
at  150.000.  The  above  are  termed  the  toprakli, 
or  feudatory  troops ;  the  rest  are  the  capiculi, 
or  paid  troops,  who  alone  approximate  to  the 
character  of  a  regular  force.  Of  these  last,  the 
chief  have  hitherto  been  the  janissaries,  who  for 
a  long  period  might  be  said  to  hold  at  their 
disposal  the  Ottoman  empire.  Recentlv,  how- 
ever, this  powerful  body  has  been  annihilated 
hv  the  vigorous  and  destructive  measures  of 
Malimoud,  the  reigning  sultan,  who  is  using  the 
utmost  exertion  to  organise  a  new  force,  similar 
to  that  maintained  by  the  other  European 
powers.  There  is  also  a  paid  force  of  spahia, 
or  cavalry,  amounting  to  16,000. 

Agriculture,  in  European  Turkey,  is  depressed 
at  once  by  arbitrary  exactions,  and  by  the  de- 
vastation consequent  on  frequent  wars,  in  many 
of  the  finest  provinces ;  yet  its  productions  are 
valuable.  The  grain,  which  grows  in  the  plains 
of  Roumelia,  Bulg.tria,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  empire. 
From  the  same  plains  a  great  quantity  of  ex- 
cellent butter  and  bad  cheese  is  obtained ;  the 
latter  being  made  of  skimmed  milk.  Manufac- 
tures are  in  a  still  less  flourishing  state;  yet  the 
very  fine  one  of  Turkey  leather  has  been  carried 
to  the  highest  perfection  at  Gallipoli,  and  some 
other  places  along  the  Dardanelles,  as  well  as 
in  several  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Adrianople  fa- 
bricates a  fine  cotton  thread,  similar  to  that  of 
Larissa,  by  which  it  is  now  surpaised.    Turkey 


carpets  belong  to  Asia  Miaor,  wberr  numafee* 
turing  industry  is  generalty  more  advaaoed  ifau 
in  European  Turkey*     The  oommeroe  of  this 
part  of  the  empire,  excluding  Greece,  is  slnosi 
confined  to  Constantinople.     Perhaps  do  dir 
was  ever  better  sitoated  for  trade,  either  b«  bad 
or  sea ;  but  the  proud  indolence  of  the  Tarb. 
altogether  averse  from  such  occupation,  redoeed 
it  to  a  secondary  rank ;  it  is,  therefore,  eosfised 
to  the  tributary  races,  and  to  Frank  nercbsni 
at  Constantinople^  acting  under  great  difibiltr 
and  r^raint.     From  Constantinople  wosld  be 
exported  a  good  deal  of  grain,  were  it  sot  far 
the  impolitic  prohibition,  which  does  not,  bov- 
ever,  prevent  a  considerable  contraband  tnd& 
Other  productions  of    European   and  Anbc 
Turkey  are,  wool,  buffalo  hides,  skint,  goifi 
hair,  Turkey  leather,  wax,  drugs,  silk,  cottoi, 
and  copper,  which  find  their  chief  vent  thmcli 
the  capital .    Notwithstanding  the  ignorance  aid 
impolicy  of  the  government,  however,  the  tiade 
between  this  country  and  Turkey  is  of  aracfa 
greater  value  and  im|>orunce  than  is  |;eiicftilr 
supposed  ;  and  appears  to  be  susceptible  of  n 
almost  iiideflnite  increase.    Cotton  staffs  «d 
twist  are  the  great  articles  of  export  from  Giett 
Britain  to  Turkey ;  and,  notwithstandios  tb« 
convulsed  and  distracted  state  of  the  latter  dsr- 
ing  the  last  five  years,  she  has  continued  to  lake 
off  a  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  these  staple 
articles.    In  1831,  we  exported  to  Turkey  {a- 
elusive  of  the  Morea)  24,565,000  yards  ofcM. 
and  1735.760  lbs.  of  t^ist,  being  an  incresKs/ 
nearly  100  per  cent,  in  the  exports  of  stalEi.  mA 
of  400  per  cent,  in  those  of  yarn.    Eidstiret/ 
cottons,  we  exported  to  Constantinople,  Smjni, 
and  other  Turkish  ports,  in   1831,  arms  ud 
ammunition  of  the  value  of  21,785iL;  eardm* 
ware,  6434/. ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  11,067/.; 
iron  and  steel,  50,095/. ;  refined  sugar,  4l,tf2ttL; 
woollens,  to  above   18,000/.;  and  sooie  ki«r 
articles ;  making,  with  oitton  utoffs  and  jtn, 
the  declared  or  real  value  of  the  direct  eipom 
of   British   produce  and  manufactures  to  tbe 
whole  empire,  888,654/. ;  besidea  those  eiportsi 
to  it  at  second  hand  from  Malta,  the  looiaa 
Islands,  &c.    We  also  supplied  her  with  acoe- 
siderable  quantity  of  colonial   produce.    0«r 
imports   from  Turkey,  during  the  same  yeir, 
were,  wheat,  7383  quarters ;  currants,  8702 c«t«.; 
figs,  26,243  cwts. ;  hides,  4685;  indigo,  4181  Ibt; 
madder  root,  23.833  cwt.;  olive  oil,  10S,193  gal- 
lons; opium,  8184  lbs.;  raisins.  100,468 est; 
silk.  452,266  lbs.;  valonia,  102,225  cwt;  coCtoo- 
wool,  366,550  lbs. ;  with  carpeta,  bullioo,  gslH 
sponges,  &c. 

The  national  character  and  aspect  of  tbeTsrk 
is  thoroughly  oriental,  and  in  every  point  mo* 
trary  to  that  of  the  Western  European  ostioss. 
All  the  external  forms  of  life  are  dissimilar,  aad 
even  opposite.  The  men,  instead  of  our  drcsict 
fitted  tight  to  the  body,  wear  long  flowing  rolM 
which  conceal  the  limbs.  Instead  of  somdiif 
or  sitting  on  chairs,  they  remain  stretched  on 
sofas  in  luxurious  indolence ;  considering  it  m»d- 
ness  to  stir  or  walk,  unless  for  special  porpf 
or  business.  They  sit  cross-legged,  especial? 
at  meals.  On  entering  a  house,  theytskeO" 
their  shoes ;  in  eating,  they  use  the  fiofeis  oohi 
without  knife  or  fork ;  they  sleep  on  coocheioo 
the  ground.  The  females,  excluded  from  all 
society,  remain  shut  up  iu  the  harem,  and  miat 
not  be  aeen  or  named  by  any  penos  of  the 
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opptaite  sex.    The  ^rave«  secluded,  and  serious  sence  of  his  wives.    The  food  of  the  Turks  is  not 

cast  impressed  by  a  despotic  government/ and  very  luxurious  ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  stews  and 

bv  the  Mahometan   law,   is   more  decided   in  hashes,  particularly  that  favourite  one  called 

the  Turk  than  in  the  Arab  or  Persian:  he  is  **  a  pilau,  with  salads,  olives.,  and  sweet-meats.    In 

solemn  solitary  being."    From  reasons  already  wine,  though  prohibited  by  their  religion,  some 

stated,  in  connexion  with  the  moral  character  sultans  and  great  men  have  deeply  indulged  ; 

of  the  Turks,  notwithstanding  the  beneficial  but,  in  general,  it  is  confined  to  the  lowest  ranks, 

changes  in  the  government,  it  cannot  be  rea-  Coffee  and  sherbet  are  handed  about  on   all 

sonably  expected  that  they  will  speedily  rise  occasions.    Opium,  at  a  substitute  for  wine,  is 

in  the  scale  of  nations.    Although  there  is  a  taken  to  excess,  and  often  fatally;  those  addicted 

very  great  discrepancy  in  the  reports  of  different  to  it  usually  fall  victims  before  the  age  of  40. 
travellers,  yet  enough  is  revealed  on  good  au-        With  respect  to  the  population  of  Turkey,  as 

thority,  to  satisfy  the  most  incredulous  in  regard  in  all  other  uncivilized  countries,  a  great  diffi- 

to  their  general   state  of   moral   degradation,  culty  attends  our  arriving  at  anything  like  an 

Respecting  the  character  of   the  people.   Dr.  approximation  to  truth.     Within  the  last '20 

Russel  has  collected  two  or  three  pages  of  dia-  Tears,  Dr.  Walsh  conjectures,  that  400,000  lives 

metrically  opposite  opinions,  chiefly  from  the  have  been  lost  by  civil  commotion,  by  fire,  and  by 

reports  of  recent  travellers  or  residents.    Burck-  the  plague.  In  1312, 300,000  died  of  the  plague, 

hardt  has  left  a  horrible  picture  of  the  infamies  *Dunng  Dr.  Walsh's  residence  at  Constantinople, 

practised  even  within  the  sacred  walls  of  Mecca,  about  20,000  were  burnt  in  conflagrations  raised 

Browne,  in  a  laboured  comparison  of  the  wis-  by  discontented  janissaries,  &c.    The  insurrec- 

doB,  virtue,  and  happiness  of  the  nations  of  the  tion  by  the  janissaries  in  1806  and  1807  cost  the 

East  with  those  of  Europe,  concludes  by  deci-  lives  of  two  sultans  and  30,000  subjects.    Thirty 

ding  in  favour  of  the  former.    Mr.  Madden  never  thousand  of  the  janissaries  themselves  are  sup- 

pened  through  the  bazar  without  having  dogs  posed  to  have  fallen,  when  the  long  called  lor 

set  at  him  :  *'  they  are  suffered,**  he  says,  **  to  era  of  retribution  came,  upon  their  suppression 

prowl  in  every  part  of  the  city,  for  the  diversion  in  1825.    Twenty  thousand  Greeks  fell  m.  1821, 

they  afford    in    worrying    Frank    passengers."  in  the  massacre  of  the  Fanal.    "  The  Turks/' 

Another  individual  remarks,  that  he  never  ex-  says  Dr.  Walsh,  **  though  naturally  of  a  robust 

perienced  nor  witnessed  the  slightest  incivility,  and  vigorous  constitution,  addict  themselves  to 

not  even  the  apparently  common  courtesy  of  a  such  habits  as.  are  very  unfavourable  to  popula- 

lady  spitting  iu  his  face.     According  to  one  tion.     Their  sedentary  life,  polygamy,  immo- 

letMr,  sultan  Mahmoud  is  a  charlatan,  a  ruffian,  derate  use  of  opium,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  and 

and  a  drunkard.    On  the  word  of  another  tra-  other  indulgences  still  more  hostile  to  the  ex- 

Teller,  he  is  the  most  finished  gentleman  of  any  tension  of  the  species,  so  impede  the  increase  of 

Mvereig^  in  Europe.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  families,  that  the  births  do  little  more  than  com- 

tikat  the  search  after  minute  accuracv  in  any  pensate  the  ordinary  deaths,  and  cannot  supply 

earlier  record,  on  points  like  these,  will  be  as  the  waste  of  casualties.    The  surrounding  coun- 

vain  a  pursuit  as  Gibbon  found  it  among  the  try  is  therefore  constantly  drained,  to  supply 

Bjiantiue  historians.  this  waste  in  the  capital,  which,  nevertheless. 

The  religion  of  Mahomet  is  considered  to  be  exhibits  districts  nearly  depopulated."    If  we 

preserved  throug^hout  this  empire  in  a  state  of  suppose  that  these  causes  operate  more  or  less 

peculiar  and  exclusive  purity.    The  Turk  is  im-  in  every  part  of  the  Tuik<sh  empire,  it  will  not 

biied,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  with  the  loftiest  be  too  much  to  say,  that  there  is  more  of  human 

conceptions  of  his  own  spiritual  state,  and  with  life  wasted,  and  less  supplied,  than  in  any  other 

a  mbgled  hatred  and  contempt  of  every  other,  country.    We  see,  everv  day,  life  going  out  in 

The  learning  of  the  Turks  may  be  comprised  the  fairest  portion  of  iSurope ;  and  the  human 

within  a  very  limited  compass.    The  torrent  of  race  threatened  with  extinction,  in  a  soil  and 

their  barbarous  invasion  buried  under  it,   not  climate  capable  of  supporting  the  most  abundant 

only  the  splendid  though  corrupted  remains  of  population.    The  following  is  a  recent  estimate 

Greek  science,  but  that  of  a  secondary  descrip-  of  the  population  of  the  principal  towns  of 

tion,  which  was  attained  by  the  Arabs  under  the  European  Turkey,  not  including  the  villages. 

cali{4iste.    Yet  some  of  the  early  sultans  were  European  Turkey  has  one  city  containing  above 

patroDsof  learning;  as,  indeed,  most  conquerors  600,000  inhabitants,  five  above  50.000,  eleven 

have  been.    The  condition  of  the  female  sex  in  above  20,000,  and  20  above  10,000.     Amongst 

Turkey  is  particularly  foreign  to  our  manners  the  imperial  towns  are : — Constantinople,  con- 

tnd  ideas.     From  the  moment  of  marriage  they  taining  597,600  inhabitants  ;   Cairo,  400,000  ; 

•re  immured  in  the  harem,  excluded  from  the  Aleppo,  200,000;  Damascus,  150,000;  Philippo- 

▼iew  of  the  public  and  of  all  of  the  opposite  sex,  polis  (Filibe),  120,000 ;  Adrianople,  100,000 ;  Sa- 

their  nearest  relations  being  alone  admitted  on  lonica,  70,000;  Bosna  Serai,  65,000;  Bucharest, 

occasions  of  peculiar  ceremony.     The  amuse-  60,000;  Schumna,  or  Shum la,  18.000. 
ments  of  the  Turk  are  chiefly  domestic     His        TURKHEIM,  tn.  B.of  France,  depart.  Upper 

d^ht  is  to  give  himself  up  to  continued  and  Rhine,  pruv.  Alsoce,  situate  on  the  Fecht ;  3  m. 

oovaried  reverie ;  to  glide  dowa  the  stream  of  W.  of  Colmar.     Pop.  2000.     It  has  some  paper 

HDe  without  thought  or  anxiety ;  to  retire  under  manufactures,  and  vines  are  cultivated  in  the 

the  shade  of  trees,  there  to  muse  without  any  neighbourhood. 

foed  object,  and  to  inhale,  through  the  pipe,  a        TURKHEIM,  town,  Germany,  circle  Rhine, 

g«otly  inebriating  vapour.    Stretched  in  luxuri-  kingd.  Bavaria ;   13  m.  W.  of  Manheim.     Pop. 

oos  ease,  he  takes  pleasure,  however,  in  listening  3100. — TWiheim,  tn.,  in  Suabia,  kiogd.  Bavaria, 

fo  the  narrative  of  the  professed  story-teller,  or  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wertach  and  the  Flos- 

10  viewing  the  dances  of  Greek  youths  or  Turk-  sach  ;  23  m.  8bW.  of  Augsburg,     Pop.  1000. — 

»«h  balladieres,  at  which,  though  by  no  means  7fcr*A«m,  Lower,  tn.  king^.  Wirtemberg,  on  the 

remarkable  for  decorum,  he  even  allows  the  pre-  Neckar,  near  Cronstadt.     Pop.  1500.— 7Vrrit- 
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h^im.  Upper,  vitlog:e,  kingd.  Wirtemberp.    Pop.  TWISTON.  or  TfrisTLvroN,  tnshp.  Eagtud, 

700.  par.  Whalley,  bund.  Blackbarn,  oo.  pal.  of  Un- 

TURMERO.  vil.  Soutb  America,  prov.  Tiinja,  caster.    Acres,  1030.    Real  prop.  £659.   Pofi. 

repub.  Colombia  ;  14  m.  89vr.  of  Tunja.     Pop.  222.     Clitheroe  (P.  T.  217). 

1000  hoaaekeepera,  and  600  Indiana.  TWIZELL,  tnabp.  England,  par.  Momtk, 

TURN  AU.  tn.  Austrian  emp .  ktngd.  Bohemia;  w.  div.  Castle  ward,  co.  Northumbeiiaiid.   Fopk 

44  m.  NNB.  of  Pra^rueb    Pop.  2800.  50.    Morpeth  (P.  T.  288). 

TURNAVO,  tn.  European  Turkey,  aituate  in  TWO-MILE-BRIDGE,  village,  Ireland,  |Nr. 

the  aaniriacat  of  Tricala,  between  the  left  bank  Clonmell,  bar.  iffa  and  Offa,  co.  Tipperarj,  {Nov. 

of  the  Pereos  and  Mount  Olympus ;   10  m.  N.  Monster.  Pop.  not  apecified.  CloniiieU(PT.li3). 

or  Larissa.    Pop.  3000.  TWaMlLE-B RIDGE,  viL  Ireland, par. Dot- 

TUROBIN,  town,  as.  of  Poland,  on  a  small  earvon,  bar.  Deciea-without«I>ram,  oo.  Walei- 

lake ;  28  m.  B8B.  of  Lublin.    Pop.  1300.  Ford,  prov.  Munster.    Pop.  with  par.    Dangtr- 

TURRAH,  or  Therah,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  von  (p.  t.  122).    Two  annual  fairs. 

Gujerat,  situated  about  half  way  between  Ther^  TwYFORD,  tnahp.  England,  par.  Cobto- 

aud  and  Rahdunpoer.    Lat.  23. 52.  N.  Long,  71.  worth,  wapentake  of  Beltisloe.  parts  KulniUi 

41.  B.    This  is  an  open  town,  and  in  1809  coo-  oo.  Lincoln.    Pop.  with  par.    ColsterwQrtk(P.T. 

tained  about  2500  houses,  1500  of  which  be-  102). 

longed  to  Coolies,  and  the  rest  to  Rajpoots,*  TWYFORD,  extra-par.  dist.  England,  div. of 

Banyans,  Koonbees,  &c.    The  country  is  culti-  Kensington,  bund,  of  Ossolaton>  oo,  MiddlwL 

vated,  but  much  interspersed  with  bush  jungle,  Pop.  43.     London,  6  m.  WNW. 

and  deOcient  of  water.  TYBROUGHTON,  tnshp.  Great  Britain,  m. 

TURUCHAN,  river,  Asiatic  Russia,  which  Hanmer,  bund.  Maelor,  eo.  Flint,  N.  Wan. 

rises  in  dist.  Tumchansk,  and,  after  a  course  of  Pup.  218.     Ellesmere  (P.  T.  169). 

200  m.,  falls  into  the  Yenisei,  near  Turochansk.  TYDDYN,  tnshp.  Great  Britain,  pkr.  Gsilei- 

TUSCAN*S-PASS,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Donagh-  ford,  hund.  Pool,  oo.  Montgomery,  N.  Walo. 

more,  bar.  Lower  Iveagh,  co.  Down,  prov.  Ulster.  Pop.  with  .par.    Welshpool  (P.  T.  171). 

Pop.  with  par.  Newry  (P.T.63>  Two  ann.  fairs.  TYDDYN-PRYDD,  tnshp.  Great  Britain, pv. 

TUTNAL,   ham.  England,   par.  •  Tardebigg,  Welshpool,  hand.  Cawrs,co.MontgonBery,Noitk 

Alcester  div.   hand.  Barlichway.  oo.  Warwick.  Wales.    Pop.  with  par.    Welahpool(P.T.  171) 

Acres,  3400.    Real  prop.  £5030.    Pop.  (with  TYGWYN-AR-TAF,    tnshp.  Great  BritM, 

Coblev)518.    Broomsgrove  (P.  T.  116).  par.  Llangan,  hund.  Derlivs,  co.  CaannartlMii 

TUtUlLA,  island.  South  Pacific  ocean,  one  S.Wales.    Pop.  with  par.  '  Narbeth  (P.T.tSSl 

of  the  Navigator's  or  Samoa  group,  lying  about  TYKOCZIN,  tn.  Poland,  on  the  Narev;  IN 

50  m.  w.  of  Orosenga.    Lat.  14.20.  a.  Long.  170.  m.  NB.  of  Warsaw.    Pop.  2800. 

16.  w.    It  is  a  fine,  romantic  island,  of  from  80  TYNDRUM,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Killin,  ik 

to  100  miles  in  circumference.    It  was  here  that  Perth.    Pop.  with  par.    Killin  (P.  T.  72). 

the  unfortunate  M.  de  Langle  lost  his  life;  and,  TYNE,  river,  England,  oo.  Northumbertaid. 

on  this  account,  the  bay,  in  which  he  was  mur^  It  consists  of  two  branches,  the  North  andSo^ 

dered,  received  the  name  of  Massacre  Cove.    In  Tyne.    The  former  commences  on  the  boidcn 

sailing  down  the  south  coast  Mr.  Williams,  the  of  Scotland,  and  in  its  course  receives  the  Red 

missionary,  observed  several  fine  bays,  two  of  below  Bellineham.  The  latter  rises  behind  CiMt* 

which  attracted  his  particular  obaervation.    One  fell,  and  ia  joined  by  the  Nent,  the Tippal,  andtbe 

waa  called  Rango-pango;  into  this  vessels  of  100  Allen.    The  two  branches  unite  near  NedKr 

tons  burden  might  run  and  anchor  with  safety.  Warden,  above  Hexham,  and  form  a  large  river, 

Leone  is  the  name  of  the  other,  which  is  so  spa-  which,  flowing  to  Newcastle,  enters  the  GcnMB 

cious  and  deep,  that  ships  of  any  burden  might  ocean  by  the  estuary  of  Tynemuath.    It  is  navi' 

anchor  there  with  perfect  safety,  except  during  a  gable  to  Newcastle  for  vessels  of  300  or  400tDai 

strong  sooth  wind     See  Navioatok's  Isi^nos.  burden  ;  and  larger  vessels  deliver  their  caffotf 

TWAMBROOKE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Great  at  Shields,  a  few  miles  lower  down. 

Budworth.  hund.  Northwich,  oo.  pal.  of  Chester.  TYNE,  river,  Scotland,  sh.  Haddington,  vbiek 

Acres,  480.     Real   prop.  £5316.     Pop.  (with  rises  in  theco.  of  Mid-LoUiian,  and,aAer  aW 

Wilton)  2912.     Northwich  (P.  T.  173).  ooune  of  neariy  30  ro.,  passing  the  town  of  Ha^ 

TWEED,  riv.  Scotland,  which  rises  in  the  aw.  dington,  falls  into  the  sea  2  m.  N.  of  Dnnbsr. 

comer  of  the  oounty  of  Peebles,  from  a  well  called  TYNGSBOROUGH,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  &, 

Tweeds-well,  1580  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Middlesex  co.,  Masaaehusetts ;  28  m.  NW.  boa 

It  takea  a  course  nearly  NR.,  being  augmented  Boston.    Large  ouantities  of  beaotifol  slone  to 

by  a  number  of  small  streams.    It  abounds  with  building  are  obtamed  in  this  town,  and  coavtyc^ 

various  kinds  of  trout ;  and  the  salmon-fishings  down  the  Middlesex  canal  to  Boston, 

are  particularlv  valuable.  TYRINGUAM,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S,  Berk- 

TWEM  LOW,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Sandbach,  shire  co.,  Massachusetts ;  1 16  m.  W.  from  Bortos. 

hnod.  Northwich,  oo.  pal.  of  Chester.     Acres,  Pop.  1351. 

820.    Real  prop.  £1731.    Pop.  152.    Middlewich  TYTHERINGTON,  township,  England,  par. 

(P.  T.  1 67).  Prestbory,  bond.  MacclesfieM.  oo.  pal.  of.^--^* 

TWIGMORE,  ham.  England,  par.  Manton,  Acres,  890.      Real   prop.   £2284.     Pop.  ^• 

R.  div.  wai^ntake  of  Manley,  co.  Lincoln.    Pop.  Macclesfield  (p.  T.  167).                                 . 

25.    Glanford  Brklge  (P.  T.  156).  TYTH ERTON  STANLEY,  tithing. Engtew- 

TWIGWORTH,  ham.  England,  par.  St.  Ca-  par.  and  hund.  Chippenham,  co.  Wilt*,  fof' 

therine.  and  partly  in  that  of  St.  Mary  de  Lode,  with  par.     Chippenham  (P.  T.  93> 

upper  div.  hund.  King's  Barton,  co.  Gloucester.  TZSCHOPPAU,  or  Zscbopfau,  tn.  Geniinft 

Real  prop.  £886.  Pop.  87.  Gloucester  (P.  T.  104).  kingd.  Saxonv.  on  the  Tnchoppao ;  33  m.  W5». 

TWIN,  tn.  N.America,  U.S.,  Prebleco-,  Ohio,  of  Dresden.  Pop.4000.    It  is  not«*  for  iti  »•»»• 

Pop.  1228.— 7twi»,  tn.  Ross  co.,  Ohio.   Pop,  1893.  facture  of  Saxon  blue,  of  which  it  exporti  Uj* 

—Iiww,  tn.  Drake  co.,  Ohio.    Pop.  590.  quantities  5  also  linen,  cotton,  and  woo««»  •»• 
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UBAY,  river,  S.  America,  repub.  Peru.    It  1080  square  miles.    Pop.  40.000.    It  lies  high, 

takes  its  source  froofi  a  lake  which  is  formed  by  and  is  full  of  mountains,  but  the  climate  is  tem- 

tbe  river  Parapiti,  in  the  territory  of  Isoso,  and  perate.    Com,  cattle,  wood,  and  iron,  are  the 

rons  to  the  N.  inclining  to  the  northward  more  chief  products,    it  is  divided  into  two  circles, 

than  70  leagues,    it  crosses  the  country  of  the  and  eight  districts. 

Chiqoitos   Indians,  and  the  province  of   Los  UEBERAU,  town,  W.  of  Germany,   grand 

Moxos,  in  the  province  of  Quito,  which  it  en-  duchy  Heaae-£)annstadt ;  6  m.  SB. of  Darmstadt, 

ten,  much  increased  by  the  waters  it  has  re-  Pop.  1200. 

ceived  fh)m  that  of  Itenes,  opposite  the  en-  UELZEN,  town,  Germany,  prov.  Luneburg, 

tredchment  of  Santa  Rosa.     Its  mouth  is  in  kini^d.  Hanover;  22  m.  8.  of  Luneburg.    Pop. 

Lat.11.67.  8.  2600. 

UBERLINGEN,  town.  w.  of  Germany,  grand  UETERSEN,  tn.  Denmark,  prov.  Holstein ; 

docby  Baden,  on  a  bay  of  the  lake  of  Constance.  17  m.  NW.  of  Hamburg.    Pop.  2000. 

Pop.  2400.   They  are  employed  in  weaving  linen  UFFENHEIM,  or  Ufpinobn,  tn.  Germany, 

and  stockings,  and  have  an  active  traffic  with  kingd.  Bavaria,  in   Franconia;  20  m.  SSB.  of 

Siritserland.  Wursburg.    Pop.  1800.    It  has  a  well  endowed 

UBSTAlXr,  vil.  w.  of  Germany,  grand  duchy  hospital. 

Baden ;  2  m.  NR.  of  Brochsal.    Pop.  000.  UFLEN,  or  Ufsln,  tn.  NW.  of  Germany,  co. 

UCilELDRE,  township,  Great  Britain,  par.  Lippe-Detmold ;  15  m.  88W.  of  Minden.    Pop. 
Bettws,  hund.  Newtown,  bar.  Castleraghan,  co.  1300.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  is  a  rich  salt- 
Montgomery,  North   Wales.     Pop.  with  par.  mine. 
Newtown  (p.  T.  175).  UFORD,  tithing,  England,  par.  and  hond. 

UCHTE,  tn.  N.  of  Germany,  kingd.  Hanover;  Crediton,  ca  Devon.    Pop.  with  par.    Credtton 

35  m.  WbN.  of  Hanover.    Pop.  1300.    It  was  (P.  T.  180). 

one  of  the  petty  cessions  made  to  Hanover  by  UFTRUNGEN,  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Merseburg, 

HeHe-Caasel  in  1815.  prov.  Saxony,  near  Russia.    Pop.  900. 

UCKERADT,  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Cologne,  prov.  UGIE,  river,  Scotland,  sh.  oif  Aberdeen^    It 

Cleves  and  Berg.    Pop.  2100.  takes  its  rise  about  20  m.  from  the  sea,  in  two 

UCKERBY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Catterick,  different  streamsi  called  the  waters  fi(  Stricheo 

wapentake  Gilling  East,  co.  York,  North  riding,  and  Deer,  from  passing  the  villages  of  the  same 

Acres,  850.    Real  prop.  £752.    Pop.  50.    Cat-  name.   The  two  branches  unite  about  5  m.  from 

terick  (p.  T.  228).  the  sea,  and  then  take  the  name  of  Ugie ;  from 

UCKER  MARK,  ter.  Prussia,  that  pait  of  thence  it  continues  a  smooth  and  level  course 

the  electorate  of  Brandenburg  which  bordered  till  it  falls  into  the  sea  at  Peterhead.    It  is  na- 

OD  Pomerania,  between  the  Oder  and  the  duchy  vigable  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  its  mouth, 

of  Mecklenburg.   It  forms  a  fertile  tract  of  1314  and  might  easily  be  rendered  navigable  for  6  or 

iquare-miles,  with  a  pop.  of  90,000.    The  late  8  miles  at  a  small  expense.    It  abounds  with 

division  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  (in  1815)  has  salmon. 

abolished  the  name  of  Ucker  Mark,  which  now  UGTHORPE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Lythe,  B. 

^ois   the    NE.    part   of  die  government   of  div.  lib.  Langbaurrii,  co.  York,  North  riding. 

Potidam.  Acres,  2180.     Real  prop.  £1866.     Pop.  260. 

UCKINGTON,  ham.  England,  par.  Elmstone  Whitby  (P.  T.  236). 

Hardwick,  lower  div.  hund.  Deerhurst,  CO.  Glou-  UITENHAGE  DISTRICT,  dist.  S.  Africa, 

cester.    Acres,  750.    Real  prop.  £1138.    Pop.  See  Caps  of  Good  Hops,  page  92. 

175.    Cheltenham  (P.  T.  94).  UITENHAGE,  tn.  South  Africa,  capital  of 

UCLE,tn.  Belgium,  prov.  South  Brabant;  3  the  above  district.     It  is  a  neat  and  flourish- 

n-  8.  of  Brasseb.    Pop.  1000.  ing  town,  built  on  a  large  plain  well  watered, 

UCLES,  town,  Spain;  53  m.  B6B.  of  Madrid,  and  along  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  [the  left 

Pop.  1000.    The  neighbourhood  was  the  scene  bank  of  the  Zwartkops  river,  from  the  month  of 

of  several  aaions  between  the  Moors  and  Span-  which  it  is  distant  15  miles ;  about  18  from  Algoa 

ivds,  particolariy  one  in  1108,  in  which  the  lat-  Bay,  or  Port  Eliiabeth,  and  500  from  .Cape 

ter  were  defeated  with  great  loss.  Town.  The  houses  are,  generally  speaking,  large 

UDDEVALLA,  town,  sw.  of  Sweden,  prov.  and  substantially  erected,  the  streets  are  spacious, 

Bahus ;  205  m.  WSW.  of  Stockholm.    Pop.  4000.  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  with 

Lat.  58.21.  N.    Long.  11.  56.  B.    It  has  a  port  numerous  and  extensive  well-planted  gardens 

And  a  convenient  harbour.    Its  streets  are  wide,  and  orchards. 

UHi  the  houses,  though  of  wood,  well  built.  Its  UJBAN  JA,  or  Koniqsbbro,  tn.  w.  of  Hun- 
manufactures  are  chiefly  of  cordage  and  iron  gary,  ob  tlie  Gran  ;  67  m.  NNW.  of  Buda.  Pop. 
articles ;  its  principal  trade  is  in  wood,  iron,  and  3^00.  Lat.  48.  25.  N.  Long.  l8.  37.  B.  In  the 
fish,  particularly  salted  herrings.  In  1806,  the  neighbourhood  there  were  formerly  mines  of 
towo  was  almost  burned  to  the  ground.  gold  and  silver,  but  they  are  now  in  a  great 

UDDINGSTON,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Bothwell,  measure  abandoned,  and  the  chief  employments 

in  the  middle  ward,  sh.  Lanark.    Pop.  with  par.  are  making  glass-wares  and  brewing  beer. 

Hamilton  (p.  t.  38).  ULFA,  town,  w.  of  Germany,  grand  duchy 

UOVARHELY,.  or    Oodsrhallbn,   district,  Hesse-Darmstadt;  15  m.  BSB.  of  Giessen.    Pop. 

Austria,   princip.  Transylvania,  including  the  900. 

two  districts  of  Keresztui  and  Bardots,    Area,  ULIETEA,  one  of  the  Society  islands,  South 

2  L  2 
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Pacific  ocean.  LaU  16.  55.  B.   Long;  181.  20.  w.       UMAMARCA,  lake,  S.  America,  prav.  Oma- 

It  is  surrounded  by  reefs,  interspersed    with  8uyo8,repub.  Peru,  divided  from  that  of  Titicaci, 

small  islands,  forming:  several  harbours.     The  by  a  peninsula,  leaving  only  a  small  strait, 
principal  refreshments  that  are  to  be  procured  at        UMAN,  town,  w.  of  European  Ro8sia,goT. 

this.iHland  are  plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  yams,  hogs,  Kiev  ;  125  m.  saw.  of  Kiev.     Pop.  2600. 
and  fowls ;  the  country  appears  to  be  neither  so        UMBER,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Aunini^abad ; 

populous  nor  so  rich  as  Otaheite,  or  Huabeine.  35  m.  8fi.  from  the  city  of  Aumngabad.  Lat.l9. 

Wood  and  water  may  also  be  procured  here.  38.  N.    Long.  76.  2.  R.    This  place,  with  the 

ULINISH,  island,  Scotland,  one  of  the  He-  small  territory  attached  to  it,  until  the  treair 

brides,  par.  Kilmuir,  Isle  of  Skye,  sh.  Inverness,  of  Mundessor,  a.d.  1 818,  belonged  to  Holcar, 

Pop.  with  par.     Remarkable  for  an  extensive  and  was  governed  by  his  officers, 
cavern  on  the  sea-coast.  UMEA,  seaport,  Sweden,  prov.  W.  Bothsia, 

ULLAPOOL,  river,  Scotland,  sh.  Robs,  which  the  cap.  of  a  prov.  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  1000. 

rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Suther-  Lat.  63.  49.  N.    Long.  20.  4.  B.    It  has  a  good 

land,  and  falls  into  Loch  Broom,  at  the  village  harbour,  and  its  traffic  is  in   wood  and  fisli. 

of  Ullapool.    It  abounds  in  salmon.  Being  built  of  wood,  it  was  twice  burned  dovn 

ULLERSDORF,  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia,  by  the  Russians  in  the  beginning  of  the  )8lfa 

near  Loweoborg.    Pop.  1000. —  llUendorfy  vil.  century. 
00.  Glatz,  prov.  Silesia.     Pop.  900.  UMEA-LAEN,  one  of  the  provs.  of  Swedes. 

ULLESKELF,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kirkby  It  comprises   West  Bothnia,  and   almost  ali 

Wharfe,  lib.  St  Peter  of  York,  oo.  York,  W.  Swedish  Lapland,  having  an  area  of  65,000 

riding.    Pop.  339.    Tadcaster  (P.  T.  190).  square  miles ;  but  its  population  hardly  eioeedi 

ULLESTHORPE,  ham.  England,  par.  Clay-  76,000.    Umea  Lappmark  forms  a  part  of  this 

brooke,  bund.  Guthlazton,  co.  Leicester.    Real  province,  lying  between  Pithea  Lappmark  and 

prop.  £2588.    Pop.  599.    Lutterworth  (P.T.  89).  Asele  Lappmark.    It  is  of  oonsideraole  eiteot^ 

ULLKY,  tnshp.  England,  partly  in  par.  of  but  has  p!erhap8  not  2000  inhabitants.    It  fonot 

Aston,  and  pnrcly  in  that  of  Treeton,  upper  div.  only  one  parish,  called  Lycksale.. 
wapentake  StrafTorth  and  Tickhill.  co.  York,  W.        UMEERGHUR,  tn.  Hindoostan,  province  of 

riding.    Acres,  850.     Real  prop.  £954.    Pop.  Ajmeer,  situ&ted  to  the  N.  of  Chiture,  on  the 

193.    Rotherham  (P.  T.  160).  road  from  Nusseerabad  to  that  place.   Thisiia 

ULLOCK,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Dean,  Aller-  good  sized  town,  in  .the  centre  of  which  aie 

dale  ward,  above    Darwent,  co.  Cumberland,  tiiree  temples  ranged  in  a  line,  where  repose  the 

Pop.  '(with  Dean  Scales)  356.     Cockermouth  ashes  of  a  rich  merchant,  their  founder.    Tbeie 

(p.  T.  306).  is  also  a  manufactory  of  chintz,  and  the  place  in 

ULNES  WALTON,  township,  England,  par.  1884  bore  the  appearance  of  prosperitr. 
Croston,  bund.  Leyland,  co.  palat.  of  Lancaster.        UMSTADT,  town,  Germany,  diet  OdeDwald, 

Acres,  2090.     Real   prop.  £4230.     Pop.  501.  grand  duchy   Hesse- Darmstadt;    12  m.  B.  of 

Chorley  (P.  T.  208).  Darmstadt.    Little  Darmstadt,  in  the  viciutf, 

ULRICHS-KIRCHEN.  town,  Austria,  prov.  has  800  inhabitants. 
Lower  Austria;  12  m.  N.  of  Vienna.    Pop.  lOOO.        UNARA,  or  Unarx,  river,  S.  America,  which 

ULSTER,  CO.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  New  York ;  divides  the  gov.  of  Caraccas  from  the  prov.  of 

bounded  N.  by  Greene  co.,  B.  by  the  Hudson,  Cumana,  repub.  Colombia.     It  is  large,  and  ii 

8.  by  Orange  co.,  6W.  by  Sullivan  oo.,  and  NW.  navigable  as  far  as  the  village  of  St.  AjDtonio  de 

by  Delaware  CO.  Pop.  36,551.  Chief  tn.  Kingston.  Clarinas,  6  leagues  from  the  sea.     Its  course  is 

ULSWATER,  lake,  England,  partly  in  West-  40  m.  from  M.  to  8.  This  river  would  be  nsn- 
moreland  and  partly  in  Cumberland  ;  10  m.  N.  |^ble  for  packet-boats,  were  it  not  for  a  bar  at 
of  Ambleside.  Its  length  is  about  8  m.  It  is  its  entrance,  in  Lat  10. 4.  N. 
ofsufficientdepth  for  breedingchar;  and  abounds  UN  DAN  A,  town,  Hindoostan,  prov.  Ajmeer, 
with  a  variety  of  other  6sh.  Trout  of  upwards  of  pergunnah  of  Jawud,  which  in  1820  belonged  to 
30  pounds  weight  are  said  to  have  been  taken  in  Sindia,  and  contains  about  400  bouses.  Lat.  2i 
it.  One  of  the  amusements  on  this  lake  consists  38.  N.  Long.  74.  58.  b. 
in  the  firing  of  guns,  or  small  cannon,  in  certain  UNDERHILL,  tn.  N.  America,  U.*S.,  Chit- 
situations.  The  report  is  reverberated  among  tenden  co.,  Vermont ;  34  m.  NW.  from  Montpe* 
the  adjacent  rocks  and  caverns,  with  every  va-  lier.    Pop.  1050. 

fiet]^  of  sound  ;  at  one  time  dying  away,  and        UNDERMILLBECK,  tnshp.  England,  par. 

again  returning  with  a  noise  like  thunder.    The  Windermere,  Kendal  ward,  co.  WestmorelaDd. 

echo  is  repeated  seven  times  distinctly.  Real    prop.  £2438.    Pop.  854.    Kendal  (P.  T^ 

ULUA,  river,  N.  America,  prov.  and  gov.  Hon-  262). 
duras,  which  is  large  and  abundant,  and  is  navi-        UNDERWOOD,  tnshp.  Etiglaud,  par.  Ash- 

^able  for  vesxels  of  200  tons.     It  enters  the  sea  bourne,  wapentake  Wirksworth,  co.  Derby.  Pop> 

in  the  gulf  of  Honduras.  with  Offcoate.     Derby  (P.  T.  I*i6). 

ULVERCRO FT,  extra-parochial  lib. England,        UNDES,  the  general  name  of  the  trad  of 

bond.  West  Goscote,  co.  Leicester.    Pop,  100.  country  situated  between  the  Cailas  and  ilima- 

Mount  Sorrell  (P.  T.  105).  laya  ranges  of  mountains  w.  of  Lake  Rawan's 

ULYMEN,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  South  Holland.  Hrad,  in    Hindoostan,  and  intersected  by  the 

Pop.  1800.  course  of  the  Sutuleje  river.    The  Niti  Ghaot  a 

ULYSSES,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Tompkins  pass  through  the  Himalaya,  separates  the  Uodes 

CO.,  New  York;  14  m.  as.  from  Ovid.   Pop.  3130.  from  Bhootan  and  sources  of  the  Ganges.   To 

It  contains  two  post  villages,  Ithaca  and  Tre-  the  NW.  Undes  is  bounded  by  Lahdack  or  Uttle 

main.  Tibet.    The  adjacent  hills,  said  to  be  rich  ia 

UMAGO,  seaport,  Austria,  kingd.  Illyria  ;  57  gold,  arc  composed  of  granite  of  mixed  cokrars 

m.  B.  of  Venice.     Pop.   1200,     Lat.  45.  35,  N.  (the  red  predominating),  with  horizontal  strata 

Long.  13.  43.  B.  of  quartz,  and  small  fibrous  veins  of  a  white 
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material  like  a^te,  descending  perpendicularly.  Americans,  assumed  to  he  in  Lat.  48.  0.;  while. 

The  gold  is  separated  by  washings,  there  being  by  the  English  constructiun,  it  is  placed  in  Lat. 

no  fuel  in  the  neighboorhood,  or  rather  no  wood,  46.  30.    The  question  was  rererred  to  the  arbi- 

for  there  is  an  appearance  of  coal.     In  the  bed  tration  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  whose 

of  the  Sutoleje  there  are  many  large  flowering  decision  has  been  rejected  by  the  United  States, 

shrubs  resembling  the  tamarisk,  rising    from  on  the  ground  that,  instead  of  deciding  upon  the 

three  inches  to  eight  feet  in  height,  according  to  claims  of  the  two  parties,  he  has  attempted  to 

litiiation.    The  goats  and  yaks  are  fond  of  \U  establish  a  new  line  of  his  own  as  a  matter  of 

foliage.    The  Undes  abound  with  hares,  which  expediency  and  convenience.    Between  the  Rocky 

are  longer  on  their  hind  legs,  shorter  in  their  mountains  and  the  Pacific  ocean  the  boundary 

bodies,  and  alto|;ether  smaller  than  those  of  is  not  yet  settled.    The  country  w.  of  the  Rocky 

England,  but  their  fur  is  both  flner  and  longer,  mountains  is  claimed  by  Great  Britain ;  and  by 

Wild  horses  and  asses  are  occasionally  seen,  and  the  convention,  for  10  years,  made  in  1818,  and 

also  the  animal  with  enormous  horns,  called  the  renewed  in  1827,  it  was  agreed  between  the 

charal.    Animals  of  a  lawn  colour  about  the  United  States  and  that  power  that  the  country 

site  of  a  rat,  with  long  ears,  but  without  tails,  should  remain  open  to  both.    By  the  convention 

are  seen  in  considerable  numbers,  and  also  a  of  1824  between  Russia  and  'the  United  States, 

species  of  bird  resembling  the  grouse.  Rhubarb  it  was  agreed  that  the  Russians  should  make  no 

is  seen  to  the  N.  of  the  Sutuleje,  and  the  whole  settlements  to  the  8.,  nor  the  Americans  to  the 

tract  is  famous  as  the  favourite  country  of  the  N.,  of  Lat.  54.  40.  N.     The  boundary  on  the 

shawl  wool  goat.    Toling,  the  residence  of  the  side  of  Mexico,    as  ratified  by  a  treaty  with 

head  lama,  stands  in  Lat.  31.  19.  N.    Long.  79.  Spain  in  1821,  begins  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at 

48.  E.    This  tract  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  little  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  river,  proceeding  along 

cultivated.   The  Uniyas,  or  inhabitants  of  Undes,  the  w.  bank  of  that  river  to   Lat.  32.  0.  N.; 

Srocure  their  grain  from  the   Jowarrtes,   the  thence  by  a  line  due  N.  to  Red  river ;  thence 

larchas,  and  other  traders  through  the  passes  up  that  river  to  the  meridian  of  Long.  100. 0.  \v. 

as  far  as  Bussaher,  and  they  are  said  to  eat  but  The  above  boundary  line  formed  the  division 

little  animal  food.  between    the  United  States  and  the  state  of 

UNERIGG,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Deerham,  Texas,  then  belonging  to  the  Mexican  republic, 

Allerdale  ward,  below  Darwent,  co.  Cumberland,  but  which  has  since  thrown  off  the  yoke.    See 

Pop.  with  Ellenborough.    Cockermouth,  (P.  T.  Texas.    The  line  from  this  point  extends  from 

306).  the  Red  river  due  N.,  along  the  same  meridian, 

UN  HOST,  or  Aunhost,  tn.  Austria,  kingd.  to  the  river  Arkansas ;  thence  along  the  8.  bank 

Bohemia ;  9  m.  W.  of  Prague.    Pop.  1000.  of  the  Arkansas  to  its  source  ;  thence  due  N.  to 

UNION,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Lincoln  co.,  the  parallel  of  Lat.  42.  0.  N.;  and  thence  along 

Maine;  29  m.  nb.  from  Wiscasset.    Pop.  1612.  that  parallel  to  the  Pacific  ocean.    Lat.  25.0. 

— UmoHf  CO.,  Ohio;   bounded  by  Delaware  on  to  49.  0.  N.     Long.  66.  49.  to  125.  0.  W.    Area, 

the  B.,  Madison  and  Champaign  on  the  8.,  Logan  estimated  at  upwards  of  2,000,000  square  miles, 

on  the  W..  and  Hardin  and  Marion  on 'the  N.  The  whole  line  of  frontier,  taken  according  to 

Length  27-  m.,  by  17  m.  in  breadth.    Pop.  3192.  the  claims  of  the  United  States,  is  estimated  by 

ChidT  tn.  Marysville. — Union,  tn.,  Huntingdon  Darby    as  follows:    frontier    in   common  with 

CO.,  Pennsylvania.     Pop.   1370. —  Unum^  town,  British  America,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St. 

Mifflin  CO.,  Pennsylvania.     Pop.  1799. —  Uniotf,  Croix  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  3000  miles,  of 

tn.,  Madison  co.«  Ohio.     Poi>.  1469. — Union,  tn.,  which  a  considerable  portion  is  a  natural  water 

Licking  co.,  Ohio.     Pop.  1439. — Union,  town,  boundary;  W.  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  northern 

Miami  co.,   Ohio.     Pop.   1578. —  Union^  town,  boundary  in  common  with  the  Russian  settle- 

Muskingum  CO.,  Ohio.     Pop.  1337. —  Union,  tn.,  ments,  600  miles;  western  frontier,  along  the 

Ross  CO.,  Ohio.    Pop.  2664.  Pacific  ocean,  from  Lat.  54.  0.  to  42.  0.   N., 

UNITED    STATES    OF    NORTH    AME-  800  miles  (Darby  estimates  it  from  Lat.  42.  0. 

RICA.    See  vol.  iv.    The  rapidly  increasing  im-  to  51.  O.N.,  560  miles) ;  in  common  with  Mexico, 

portaaoe  of  this  immense  republic  renders  it  along  the  parallel  of  Lat.  42  0.  N.  to  the  Rocky 

needful   to   give  some  additional  information  mountains,  and  thence,  as  above  described,  to 

respecting  it.    The  boundary  line  between  the  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine,  2300  miles ;  along  the 

United  States  and  the  British  dominions,  so  im-  gulf  of  Mexico  to  Florida  Point,  1000  miles; 

portant  to  both  countries,  is,  in  some  respects,  along  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  mouth  of  th^ 

still  imperfectly  defined.    It  begins  at  the  en-  St.  Croix,  1850  miles.    According  to  this  esti- 

tranoe  of  the  St.  Croix  into  the  Atlantic,  pro-  mate,  the  whole  line  of  frontier  amounts  to 

ceeding  up  that  river  to  its  source;  thence,  due  about  9550  miles,  of  which  3650  are  sea-coast. 

N.  to  the  high  lands  which  separate  the  waters  The  whole  inhabited  part  of  the  country,  within 

falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence;    thence  along  the  limits  above  described,  is  about  800,000 

those  high   lands,  in  a  8W.  direction,  to  the  square  miles  in  extent;  and  the  total  popula- 

panillel  of  Lat.  45. 0.  N. ;  thence  along  that  tiou,  according  to  the  official  census  of  1830,  is 

parallel  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence;  thence  up  12.858,670,   of   which    10,530,044    are  whites, 

that  river,  and  through  the  middle  of  th'e  great  319,576  free-coloured   persons,    and    2,009,060 

lakes  Ontario,  Erie,    Huron,  and  Superior,  to  slaves. 

the  N w.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods ;  This  vast  extent  of  country,  comprising  one- 

thence  on  the  meridian  line  to  the  parallel  of  twentieth  of  the  habitable  land  of  the  globe,  is 

Lat  49. 0.  N.;  thence  along  that  parallel  to  the  divided  by  two  ranges  of  mountains  into  three 

Rocky  mountains:  thus  far  it  has  been  deter-  great  natural  sections:  the  Atlantic  slope,  the 

mined,  but  the  NB.  boundary  is  yet  in  dispute.  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  Pacific  slo^ie.    The 

This  part  of  the  country  was  but  imperfectly  Alleghany  chain    is   more    remarkable  for  its 

known  at  the  time  of  making  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  length  than  its  height.    See  Alleobamy,  vol.  i. 

and  the  dividing  ridge  of  high  lands' is,  by  the  The  second  great  mountain  range  which  tra- 
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▼eriev  the  United  States  it  the  Rocky  mounteint.  its  extent   This  forest  is  bonoded  on  ilivesteiB 

l^bis  ridge  is  more  elevated  than  the  former,  but  limito  by  another  region  of  much  greater  arcs, 

is  also  more  distant  from  the  Pacific  ocean  on  hat  of  a  very  diffeient  cliaiacter.     This,  nfi 

the  one  side,  and  the  Mississippi  on  the  other.  Darby,  may  be  strioUy  called  the  grassy  sectioD 

See  Rocky  Mountains,  vol.  iv.    The  Mississippi  of  North  America,  which,  from  all  that  is  cor- 

valley  presents  a  southern  declivity,  by  which  it  rectly  known,  stretches  from  the  forest  regioB 

gradually  sinks  from  the  high  table-land  of  the  indefinitely  westward,  and  from    the  gulf  of 

centre  of  the  continent  to  the  level  of  the  ocean  Mexico  to  the  farthest  arctic  limits  of  the  ooa- 

on  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    From  this  table-land,  tinent*    The  grassy  or  prairie  region,  m  general, 

which  is  estimated  to  have  an  elevation  of  not  is  less  hilly,  mountainous*  or  rocky  t^  the 

more  than  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  descend  the  forest  region ;  bat  there  are  many  exceptions  to 

great  rivers  of  North  America — Mackenxie*s  to  this  remark — ^plains  of  great  extent  exist  in  the 

the  N.,  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  B.,  and  the  Mis-  latter,  and  mountains  of  considerable  devatioi 

sissippi  to  the  8.    To  the  w.  of  the  Rocky  moun-  and  mass  in  the  former^ 

taios  lies  the  Pacific  slope,  the  declivity  of  which  With  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  B.,  the  Padk 

is  greater  and  more  rapid  than  those  of  the  on  the  w.,  the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  a.,  and  st 

others.    This  region,  as  yet  little  known,  and  Atlantic  coast  of  nearly  3000  miles,  the  Uoited 

unoccupied  by  whites,  is  visited  only  by  hunters  States  contain  some  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 

and  trading  ships,  and  b  now  generally  known  world.    The  largest  bays  are  Passamaquoddy, 

under  the  name  of  Oregon.  Massachusetta,  Delaware,  and  Chesapeake.  The 

With  regard  to  soil,  the  territory  of  the  United  principal  sounds  are  Long  island,  Albemarle, 

States,  to  the  B.  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  may  and  Pamlico  Sound.     The  coontry  is  ioterseoted 

be  classed  under  five  grand  divisions:  1.  That  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  which  afford  grest 

of  ^the  New  England  states,  B.  of  the  Hudson,  facilities  for  inland  navigation,  and  an  unlimited 

where  the  Alleghaniesspreaid  out  into  a  broken  natural  power  for  mechanical  parpons^  which, 

hilly  country.     The  soil  is  here,  in  general,  in  a  great  measure,  renders  the  uae  of  steam  sad 

rocky,  has  but  little  depth,  is  barren  in  many  other  artificial  powers  unnecessary,  and  tbsi 

places,  and  better  adapted  for  pasture  than  til-  gives  great  advantages  to  the,  manafactuhiis 

laire.    2.  The  sandy  soil  of  the  sea-shore,  com-  establishmento  of  the  country.      Some  of  the 

roencing  from  Long  Island,  and  extending  along  principal  are  as  follows.    Rivera  Jlottimg  iste  Ik 

the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico  Aiimtic, — Penobscot,  length,  260  miles;  Kei- 

to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  breadth  nebec,  200 ;  Androscoggin,  170 ;  Potomac,  620; 

varying  from  30  to  100  miles.    This  tract,  from  James,  560;  Roanoke,  350;  Saoo,  100;  Mer- 

the  Potomac  southward,  approaches  to  a  hori-  rimac,  200;   Connecticut,  410;    Hodson,  324; 

zontal  plain,  very  liitle  raised  above  the  sea,  and  Delaware,  300 ;  Susquehannah,  450 ;  Cape  Fear, 

traversed  through  ito  whole  breadth  by  the  tide  350 ;  Pedee,  450 ;   Savannah,  700 ;  Alatamahib 

water  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers.    Tlie  500 ;  Santee,  450 ;  St.  John's,  300.    Riven fm- 

surface,  which  consista  of  sea-sand,  is  scarcely  img  inio  ike   Gvif  of  Mtsico. — Appalachwib, 

capable  of  cultivation,  and  produces  nothing  but  length,  500  miles ;  Alabama,  450 ;  Tombeckbee, 

pines,  except  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  450;  Mississippi,  3000.     Riven  iribmtury  le  tke 

marshy  spoto,  where  rice  is  raised.    3.  The  land  Miuiuip^,  ^c.--Red  river,  length,  1500  milei; 

from  the  upper  margin  of  this  sandy  tract  to  the  Arkansas,  2150;  White  river,  1300 ;    Missovri, 

foot  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  from  10  to  200  3100 ;  Kansas,  1200 ;  Platte,  1500 ;  Osage,500; 

miles  in  breadth,  the  soil  of  which  is  generally  Yellowstone,  1100;  Ohk>,  1350;   Illinois,  500; 

formed  from  the  alluvion  of  the  mountains  and  Moines,  800;    Tennessee,  1100;    Cvmberlsad, 

the  decomposition  of  theprimitive  rocks  beneath  750;   Wabash,  500.     Rivera  weet  ^  the  Heekf 

the  surface.    This  tract  is  fertile,  and  generally  ifoim/atfis.  -~  Colombia,    length,    1500  mile*; 

well  adapted  fortillage.    4.  The  valleys  between  Multnomah,  900 ;  Lewis's,  900 ;  Clarke's,  900. 

the  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  soil  of  which  The  scale  of  inland  navigation  is  gieatij  a- 

is  various,  but  rather  richer  than  that  of  the  tract  tended  by  the  numerous  canals.    The  new  asd 

last  mentioned.    5.  The  extensive  region  W.  of  extensive  lines  of  communication  recently  forsi- 

the  Alleghanies,  bottomed  on  limestone,  well-  ing,  and  in  part  completed  by  means  of  roadi 

watered,  inexhaustibly  productive,  and  contain-  and  canals,  have  opened  an  intercourse  betvces 

in^  perhaps  as  large  a  proportion  of  first-rate  the  eastern  and  western  states,  which  has  tended 

sfiil  as  any  country  in  the  world.    The  northern  more  than  anything  else  to  establish  dose  asd 

and  western  parts  of  the   Mississippi  valley,  friendly  relations  throughout   the  Union,   la 

stretching  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  foot  every  part  of  this  extensive  country  these  i^ 

of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  several  hundred  provemento  are  in  progreas.    The  state  of  Vi^ 

miles  in  width,  is  a  barren  desert  of  sand.    Vol-  ginia  has  opened  a  direct  interooorse  with  the 

ney,  who  visited  the  United  States  in  1796,  de-  Ohio  by  means  of  a  canal.    Another  canal  itii 

scribes  the  country  as  a  vast  forest,  interrupted  progress  across  the  isthmus  which  sepantm  the 

by  open  spaces  formed  by  brackish  marshes  and  Delaware  from  the  Chesapeake:  another  oot- 

by  cultivated  tracts  round  the  cities.    In  a  state  necta  the  Schuylkill  with  the  Susquehaaash. 

of  nature,  the  whole  Atlantic  slope  was,  in  fact,  A  canal  is  also  projected  which  is  to  connect  the 

covered  by  a  dense  forest,  which  also  spread  Delaware  with  the  Hudson,  and  another  to  aaile 

over  a  great  part  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  Law-  the  Ohio  with  the  Chesapeake.    A  grand  canal 

rence  to  Lat.  55.  0.  n.,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  has  been  undertaken  from  Lake  Erie  to  riie 

the  Mississippi  valley  on  the  B.  of  the  river,  and  Ohio,  which  will  open  a  direct  water  conuaau- 

stretched  beyond  the  Mi^ibsippi  for  the  distance  cation  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  dt;  ef 

of  50  or  100  miles.    Of  tliu  enormous  forest,  New  York,  by  the  great  western  canal  betaeeo 

one  of  the  largest  on  the  globe,  nineteen-twen-  Erie  and   the  Hudson,  which  is  already  <»•• 

tieths  yet  remain,  the  efforta  of  mau  having  pleted :    this  canal   has   opened  a  jnodifV'^ 

made  but  partial  inroads  on  either  its  mass  or  length  of  internal  navigation.    From  New  York 
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to  Buffalo  is  513  miles;  from  bence  to  th«  encoufa^  domestic  manufactures;  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico^  tariffs  of  1816, 1824,  1828,  and  1832  have  been 
at  least  1200  miles;  from  the  same  spot  to  the  constructed  with  reference  to  that  principle, 
head  of  Lake  Superior  ^upwards  of  1000  miles ;  The  capital  vested  has  been  protecte<i  by  heavy 
and  from  thence,  with  the  interruptioo  only  of  a  duties  upon  the  importation  of  such  articles,  the 
few  portages,  the  water  communication  extends  produce  of  the  manufactures  of  foreign  conn- 
to  the  Arctic  sea.  tries,  as  would  inter fej'e  with  the  permanent 

The  forests  in  the  United  States  contain  a  growth  and  stability  of  the  manufacturing  esta- 
great  variety  of  useful  trees,  some  of  which  blishments  thus  brought  into  being.  The  cotton 
are  of  great  sise  and  height.  Among  them  crop  of  the  United  States  at  present  amoonte  to 
are  numerous  species  of  oak,  ash,  beech,  pine,  1,03S^7  bales,  or  376,000,000  lbs;  in  1816  it 
magnolia,  elm,  maple,  &c.,  affording  an  un-  was  68,000,000  lbs.  The  number  of  cotton-mills 
bounded  supply  of  excellent  wood  for  ship-  is  795 :  annual  value  of  manufactured  articles, 
building,  carpentry,  cabinet-work,  &c.,  naval  26,000,000  dollars.  The  number  of  sheep  is  es- 
itoiss,  sugar,  &c.  The  domestic  animals  are  timated  at  20,000,000,  producing  50,000,000  lbs. 
the  same  as  those  of  Europe,  and  they  are  of  wool  annually;  value  of  cloth  manufactured, 
found  to  thrive  remarkably  well.  Among  the  40.000,000  dollars:  persons  employed,  50,000. 
wild  animals  there  are  many  which  bear  the  Of  glass,  porcelain,  and  other  manufactures  in 
same  name  with  those  of  the  old  continent,  but  clay,  there  are  annually  produced  articles  to  the 
which  differ  from  .them  in  their  characteristics,  value  of  about  3,000,000  dollars,  the  manufacture 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  wild  animals  are  of  which  employs  2140  persons.^  The  annual 
the  bison  (improperly  called  buffalo),  the  black  value  of  the  paper  manufactured  is  estimated  at 
bear,  the  grisly  bear,  the  cougar,  or  puma  (in-  7,000,000  dollars  ;  of  chemical  articles  used  in 
owrectly  called  panther),  the  wild  cat,  the  wolf,  manufactures,  about  1,000,000  dollars,  in  30 
the  lynx,  &c.,  the  Rocky  mountain  sheep,  the  chemical  establishments.  Hats  and  caps  are 
moose,  elk,  and  other  species  of  deer,  the  an-  manufactured  to  the  value  of  10,500.000  dollars, 
telope»  &c :  among  the  smaller  animals,  the  occupying  18  000  labourers.  Cabinet-ware  ma- 
beaver,  skunk,  glutton,  raccoon,  marten,  badger,  nufactured  to  the  annual  value  of  10,000,000 
opossum,  squirrel,  fox,  otter,  porcupine,  &c  dollars,  employing  15.000  workmen.  Of  iron 
Ine  birds  are  numerous:  among  them  are  the  were  made,  in  239  furnaces,  in  1830,  191.536 
wild  turkey,  wild  pigeon,  swan,  wild  goose,  and  tons.  Quantity  of  salt  manufactured,  4,444,929 
wikl  duck,  quail,  itc.,  the  eagle,  mocking-bird,  bushels.  Lead,  from  United  States*  mines  at 
bomming>»birdy  &c.,  some  of  which  aro  remarks-  Fever  river  and  in  Missouri,  in  1830,  14,541.310 
ble  for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage,  the  richness  1  bs. :  in  1 83 1 .  the  quantity  was  on ly  6,449,080 1  bs. 
aad  variety  of  their  song,  or  the  excellence  of  Sugar,  from  the  cane,  100.000^0  lbs.,  with 
their  iesh.  Among  the  reptiles,  the  alligator,  5,000,000  gallons  of  molasses,  the  whole  con- 
tortoise,  serpents,  frogs,  &c  are  separately  de-  sumption  of  the  country  being  176,000,000  lbs. : 
icrihed.  150  steam-engines  are  employed  on  the  kugar- 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  be-  plantations;  and  there  are  about  40  sugar- 
coming  daily  an  object  of  increasing  importance,  refiners  in  the  United  States.  The  whale-fishery 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  value  of  the  employed,  in  1831,  102,500  tons  of  shipping, 
exports  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  yielding  1 10,000  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  and  1  lo.OOO 
of  the  United  ^tes  during  the  year  commencing  barrels  of  whale-oil,  with  100,000  lbs.  of  whale- 
.00  the  1st  of  October,  1830,  and  ending  on  the  bone:  about  2,500.000  lbs.  of  sperm  candles  are 
30th  of  Septembtfy  1831 : —  manufactur«l.  The  annual  product  of  the 
._^  ,^  Dollar.,  whale-fishery  is  about  3,500,000  dollars.  Within 
'"^rStS^Ut-  :  :  :  :  i:M  .fewye.r..th.«n.»mptionofco.lforf«elh« 
«  orAgtieiiltara  ....  47561.433  greatly  increased  m  this  country;  and  the  an- 
MaBuftetvM 6.75S,683  thradte  coal,  which  is  found  on  the  eastern  side 


not  cBOBKtmted    ....  1,109.992  of  the  AUeghanies,  has  been  much  used  for  this 

^                                Toul     .       .  61.877.057  P"n»«- J"  l^JO' the  quantity  mined  w^^ 

MMtgoMsDdiUvereoin        .       .       .  s;058.474  tons  of  28  bushels;  m   lb23,  5823;    m  18l'6, 

-    ,       ,                                                 48,047  ;  and  in  1830, 174,925.    In  1824,  gold  to 

UiSSd  Sute?    "*""^*""»  *»'  **»•}  &9.9lj).fie8  the  value  of  5000  dollars,  the  product  of  the 

Thsaporuofforal^p^diiM'forth^Muii;;  onnjM  w«  Southern  states,  was  received  at  the  mint  of  the 

pniodsBODBtedto    .       .       .        }  mfiM^K  United  States.    The  whole  annual  value  of  the 


Since  the  above  period  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  the  commerce,  manufactures,  end 

ptodaoe  aiMl   manufactures   has  increased  an-  agriculture  of  the  United  States  has  been  es- 

nnlly,  and  that  in  a  very  rapid  manner.    The  timated  at  from  1,200,000,000  to  1,500,000,000 

total  value  of  the  different  articles  of  domestic  dollars.    The  improvenpent  and  extension  of  the 

ffovth   and    manufacture    exported   from   the  public  roads  are  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid 

t'sited  States,  during  the  year  ending  30th  of  increase  in  commerce,  and  are  not  inferior  in 

September,  1835,  was  101,189,082  dollara.    The  utility  to  the  magnificent  exertions  already  men- 

vsloe  of  the  articles  of  foreign  growth  and  ma-  tioned  in  the  department  of  canals.    From  every 

nnfsctnre  exported   from    the    United   States,  great  town,  well-made  macadamized  roads  branch 

doring  the  same  year,  was  20,504,493  dollars,  out  in  every  direction.     In  Pennsylvania  alone 

making  together  a  grand  total  of  121,693,577  it  is  said  that  there  are  not  less  than  2000  miles 

dollars    In  1831,  the  value  of  the  imports  was  of  good  turnpike  road.     In  Virginia  they  have 

103,191,124  dollars.     In  1834,  tlie  amount  of  a  regular  board  of  works,  which  superintends 

toODSge  is  stated  at  1,758,907  tons,  of  which  the  the  construction  of  roads,  canals,  and  bridges. 

Kipstered  tonnage  was  857,438  tons,  and  the  From  Baltimore,  turnpike  roads  lead  to  every 

enrolled  901,469  tons.    It  has  been  the  policy  part  of  the  republic ;  and  an  iron  rail-road  u 

of  the  United  States,  for  the  last  17  years,  to  constructing  from  this  city  to  the  Ohio. 
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thn  government  of  the  United  States  is  a 
representative  democracy,  in  which  the  people 
intrust  the  administration  of  aflairs  to  executive 
and  le^i^ilative  officers  of  their  choice.  A  general 
view  of  the  constituiion  has  been  g^ven  in  vol.  iv. 
In  the  executive  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  president  is  assisted  by  the  several 
heads  of  departments,  who  hold  their  offices  at 
his  will.    The  department  of  state  was  created 
by  an  act  of  congress  of  September  15,  1789. 
The  secretary  of  state  conducts  the  making  of  all 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
courts,  and  with  the  ministers  of  foreign  powers 
resident  in  the  United  States.    The  treasury  de- 
partment was  cr(*ated  by  an  act  of  congress  of 
September  2,  1789.    The  secretary  of  the  jtrea- 
Bury  superintends  all  the  fiscal  oonoems  of  the 
government,  and,  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
recommends  to  congress  measures  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  revenue.    According  to  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  (De- 
cember 17. 1831),  the  amount  of  the  public  debt 
on  the  Ibt  of  January,  1832,  would  be 24.322.235 
dollars,  of  which  14,019.5'I8  would  be  paid  (ex- 
clusive of  interest)  in  1832,  leaving,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  an  amount  of  10,302.686  dollars, 
or,  exclusive  of  bank  stock,  2,302.686  dollars, 
which  would  probably   be  paid  off  in  March, 
1833,    leaving  the  government  without   debt 
The  war  department  was  created,   by  aet  of 
congress,  August  7,  1789,  and,  at  first,  embraced 
not  only  military  but  naval  affairs.  The  secretary 
at  war  superintends  ever^  branch  of  military 
affairs,  and  has  under  his  immediate  direction  a 
requisition  bureau,  a  bounty  land  office,  a  pension 
bureau,  a  bureau  of  Indian  affairs,  an  engineer- 
office,  an  ordnance-office,  an  office  for  the  com- 
missary-general of  subsistence,    a    paymaster- 
general's  office,  and  a  surgeon-general's  office. 
This  department  has  the  superintendence  of  the 
erection  of  fortifications,  of  making  topographical 
surveys,  of  surveying  and  leasing  tne  national 
lead-mines,  and  of  the  intercourse  with  Indian 
tribes.    The  navy  department  was  created  by 
act  of  congress  of  April  30, 1 798.    The  secretary 
issues  all  orders  to  the  navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  superintends  the  concerns  of  the 
navy  establishments  in  general.    The  board  of 
navy  commissioner,  consisting  of  three  officers 
of  the  navy,  in  rank  not  below  that  of  a  post- 
cap^in,  was  established  in  1815.    The  board  is 
attached  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,    and,    under   his    superintendence,    dis- 
charges all  the  ministerial  duties  of  that  office 
relative  to  the  procurement  of  naval  stores  and 
materials,    and    the    construction,    armament, 
equipment,  and  employment  of  vessels  of  war, 
as  well  as  other   matters  connected   with  the 
naval  establishment  of  the  United  States.    The 
postmaster-general  has  the  appointment  of  the 
post-masters  throughout  the  United  States,  the 
making  of  contracu  for  carrying  the  mails,  and 
the  direction  of  evervthing  relating  to  the  post- 
office  department.    The  revenue  arising  from 
the  post-office  has   been  principally  expended 
upon   the  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
establishment,  by  which  means  the  regular  con- 
veyance of  lettere,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  &c. 
has  been  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  every 
part  of  the  union,  even  to  the  remotest  territorial 
settlements.    In  July,  1831,  the  number  of  offices 
waa  8686.    The  amount  of  postage  accruing 
in  1831  was  1,997,811  dollars:  the  expenses  of 


the  department  daring  the  same  year  1,93^,159 
dollars,  of  which  635,028  was  in  compeasaiioB 
to  post-masters,  and  1,252,226  for  transportslbB 
of  the  mail. 

The  general  education  of  all  classes  hat  bo> 
where  beea  so  much  attended  to  asia  theUnitod 
States,  where  it  is  well  understood  that  tnt 
inttitutioDs  can  be  rendered  secure  only  bf  die 
diffusion  of   intelligence   among  the  ciliKii. 
There  are  three  stages  of  instruction  proviM 
for  or  protected  by  law  in  the  different  states; 
common  schools,  or  free  schools,  soppoiied  st 
the  public  expense;  incorporated  acadesiiei; 
and  incorporated  colleges.    Common  schools,  or 
free  schools,  are  supported  by  a  tax  apon  pio- 
perty.    In  most  towns,  one-fifth  of  the  inha- 
oitants  pay  at  least  one-half  of  tbe  tsx,  sod, 
instead  of  I'sending  one-half  of  the  scholars,  do 
not  send  one-sixth.    Of  coarse,  the  schooMai  is 
substantially  a  tax  on  the  rich  to  educate  tie 
poor ;  and  it  is  thus  equally  beneficial  io  id 
operation  upon  both  parties.    Each  district  Iw 
its  school  committee,  and  receives  a  part  d 
the  tax  imposed  for  education ;  sometimei  is 
proportion  to  the  population  of  the  district, M 
oftener  to  the  numoer  of  children  to  be  cds- 
cated.    The  general  system  is,  that  a  school  ii 
kept  in  each  district'  during  the  long  wistff 
months,  when  the  children  of  the  farmers  are 
anoccupied,  by  a  male  teacher,  capiU>le  of  in- 
structing in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  Eagliib 
grammar,  geography,  and  history ;  while  io  the 
same  school-house,  daring  the  summer  monthi, 
schools  are  kept  by   women,  to  instract  tke 
smaller  children  in  knowledge  even  more  ele* 
mentary.     For  the  population  of  New  Coglasd, 
consisting   of  2,000.000,    not    less  than  froa 
10,000  to   12,000  free-schools  are  open  eveiy 
year,  or,  on  an  average,  one  sdiool  to  every  IM. 
There  are  also  several  academies  incorporated 
by  law  for  the  purpose  of  giving  higher  instroc* 
tion  than  can  be  obtained  at  the  common  school 
Individuals,  desirous  of  securing  better  teachii^ 
for  their  children  than  the  law  provides,  s*- 
sociate  together  and  raise  fundsy  obtain  aa  set 
of  incorporation  from  the  legislature  for  the 
management  of  their  funds,  and  sometimei  re- 
ceive a  grant  of  money  from  the  public  as- 
thorities.      These   institutions    are   ofbes  abe 
founded  by  charitable  donations  of  indtvidoah. 
and  are  supported  in  part  by  the  tuition  fees  of 
the  pupils,  which  are  generally  very  low.   They 
give  instruction  in  the  ancient  languages,  ni 
often  in  French,  with  the  lower  branches  of  the 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.    ChiMieo 
from  the  neighbouring  towns  are  sent  to  then, 
and  are  prepared  for  the  collegea,  or  for  adive 
life,  as  traders,  mechanics,  farmers,  &c    There 
are  about  500  such  institutions  in  the  ooaotn, 
and  they  are  of  great  importance,  b^  briagisp 
the  means  of  a  useful  practical  educatron  vithie 
the  reach  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  oo** 
munity. 

The  last  step  in  education  of  which  the  go- 
vernment and  the  people  take  any  direct  co^ 
sanoe,  is  in  the  colleges,  which  are  inoorporsM 
institutions,  possessing  more  or  less  funds,  a  rr- 
gular  body  of  teachers,  and  the  power  of  coo- 
ferring  degrees.  The  oldest  and  amplest  collep 
is  Harvard-college,  in  Cambridge,  founded  a 
1 638.  The  example  of  Massachusetts  was  esrir 
followed  by  the  other  colonies,  and  in  1776  there 
were  eight  of  these  institutioos  in  the  VnJttd 
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States.    The  Dumber  at  present  is  60»  differing,  let  up  at  Cainbriii^»  by  the'eiertions  aod  jotot 

hovever,  emtremeiy  in  the  eitent  of  the  course  of  contributions  of  cJifferent  individuals  in  Europe 

ttodies,  the  nunber  of  teachers,  and  other  ad-  and  America,  in  1038.    In  1800,  about  100  ori- 

Taotages  which  they  afford  to  the  students.  The  ginal  books  and  pamphlets  were  printed  annu- 

eourie  of  studies  in  all  of  them  lasts  four  years,  ally :  in  1825  the  titles  of  590  original  works  and 

and  embraces  Greek,  Latin,  natural  philosophy,  257  reprints  were  collected   without  difficulty, 

mathematics,  metaphysics,    moral    philosophy,  and  the  number  of  all  kinds  now  published  is 

chemistry,  &c. ;  but  ail  these  studies  are  pursued  much  greater,  including^  nearly  all   books  of 

Teiy  superficially,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  general  interest  and  value  which  appear  in  Lon- 

drcumstanoes  of  the  age  and  ({uaKflcations  of  don  and  Edinburgh,  and  many  translations  from 

the  pupils  when  they  enter  the  institution,  and  the  German  and  French.    During  the  first  cen- 

of  all  being  required  to  pass  through  the  same  tury  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  books  printed 

oooise  without  regard  to  the  very  unequal  at-  were  on  theoloffical  subjects,  and  the  remainder 

tainments,  and  the  different  talents  and  objects,  were  chiefly  publications  made  by  order  of  the 

of  each.    On  leaving  the  coUe^,  the  young  government.    All  were  under  the  restraints  of 

meo,  who  have  been  educated  in  the  manner  authority,  which  at  last  became  so  severe  as  se- 

described,  have  hitherto,  with  few  exceptions,  riously  to  impair  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 

entered   upon  the  study  of  one  of  the  three  were  more  or  less  felt  throughout  the  country 

professions;   but  at  present  those  who  devote  till  after  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.     But 

theoiselves  to  the  business  of  manufacturing  from  this  period  a  great  change  took  place. 

and  engineering  are  more  numerous  than  for-  Political,  historical,  and  miscellaneous  works,  a 

merly.  Beyond  the  colleges  little  has  been  done  few  in  the  belles-lettres,  and  several  on  scientific 

by  public  legislation  for  education.    The  law,  subjects  began  to  appear;  and  since  the  revolu- 

inedical,  and  theological  seminaries  have  been  tion,  school-books,  periodical  publications,  poli- 

generally  established  and  maintained  by  the  ex-  tical  discussions,   historical  and   miscellaneoua 

ertions  of  private  individuals,  although  this  re-  works,  which,  till  1700,  were  entirely  unknown 

mark  is  not  without  exceptions.    There  are  at  in  the  country,  gradually  obtained  the  supe- 

present  26  theological  seminaries  in  the  country ;  riority,  and   since  1800  have   constituted    the 

but  a  small  num^r  of  the  clergy  have,  as  yet,  great  mass  of  what  has  issued  from  the  press. 

beeo  educated  in  these  institutions,  most  of  No  newspaper  appeared  in  the  colonies  until 

which  are.  indeed,  still  in  their  infancy.    The  1704,  when  the   News  Letter  was   issued    at 

number  of  medical  schools  is  18,  in  some  of  Boston,  and  continued  till  1776.   The  first  paper 

which  the  standard  of  education  is  high,  and  published  in  Philadelphia  was  issued  in  1719, 

the  advantages  for  scientific  instruction  are  great,  and  the  first  in  New  York  in  1733.     In  1775, 

The  number  of  law  schools  is  9,  most  of  which  there  were  37 ;  in  1801,  there  were  203 ;  in  1810, 

are  of  recent  origin ;  the  lawyers  hitherto  having  358  ;  and  at  present,  probably  not  less  than 

been  educated  chiefly  in  the  offices  of  the  older  1200.    Their  number  and  cheapness,  and  the 

snd  more  eminent  counsellors,  little  more  having  extent  of  their  diffusion,  are  unparalleled.  Every 

been  required  for  obtaining  permission  to  prao-  means  has  been  used   by  the  government  to 

tbe  than  reading  more  or  less,  according  to  the  facilitate  their  distribution.     The  number   of 

iadioations  of  the  student,  for  a  certain  course  post-offices  in  1831  was  8686,  and  the  postage 

of  time.    Besides  these  more  public  and  g^eral  on  each  paper  one  cent.    The  earliest  magazine 

laeans  of  inatruction,  the  private  schools  are  attempt«l  in  the  colonies  was  the  General  Ma- 

Dsmerous,    and,    in  many  cases,   they    afford  gazine,  published  at   Philadelphia  (1741),  by 

greater  advantages  than  the   public   schools:  Benjamin  Franklin,  then  a  printer  in  that  citv; 

iSferal  of  these  have  been  organized  and  con-  but  it  was  sustained  only  six  months.    In  the 

ducted  on  the  plan  of  the  German  gymnasia,  courseof  the  succeeding  20  years,  12  or  14  others 

^  several  mechanical  and  agricultural  insti-  were  attempted  in  the  different  cities,  which, 

totes  have  recently  been  established.     Infant-  however,  all  failed.    In  1810  there  were 24.   The 

schools  and  Sunday-schools  also  exist  in  great  number  is  now  greatly  increased,  amounting, 

numbers.    The  only  respectable  libraries  are  probably,  to  about  100.  The  London,  Quarterly, 

thote  of  Cambridge  (40,000  volumes'),  Boston  and  Edinburgh  Reviews  are  regularly  re-pub- 

Mfaenaum  (30,000  volumes),  of  Philadelphia  lished.   The  North  American  Review,  edited  in 

(24,000  volumes),  of  congress  (20,000  volumes^  Boston,  and  the  American  Quarterly,  conducted 

UMiof  Charleston  (13,000  volumes);  and  these  in  Philadelphia,  are  the  leading  reviews  of  the 

nut,  of  course,  be  very  imperfect.    There  are  country.    The  American  Monthly  Review,  com*" 

pther  institutions,  which  are  of  great  importance  menced  in  1832,  and  so  far  very  ably  conducted, 

i|»  promoting  general  instruction,  and  which  are  promises  to  fill  a  desideratum  m  American  lite- 

littie  known  m  the  United  States.    There  are  rature,  being  devoted  entirely  to  criticisms  of 

^iotanical  gardens  at  Cambridge,  New  York,  and  the  works  which  issue  from  the  American  press. 

Philadelphia,  a  few  collections  of  instruments        The  progress  of   the  Americans   has    been 

for  teaching  natural  philosophy  and  mechanics ;  greater  in  the  useful  arts  than  in  the  kciences, 

>t  Cambridge,  New  Haven,  and  Brunswick  are  though  their  advances  in  the  latter  are  retpecta- 

Sood  collections  of  minerals ;  but  there  is  neither  ble  considering  the  shortness  of  their  career. 

ao  observatory  nor  a  good  cabinet  of  natural  Inventions  and  discoveries  in  the  former  have 

hiitory  in  the  country.  been  promoted  by  means  of  the  patent  oflice. 

The  literature  of  the  United  States  has  made  which  secures  to  persons  who  apply  for  it  the 

a  very  rapid  progress,  if  we  consider  for  a  moment  exclusive  right  to  the  fruits  of  their  ingenuity.   A 

bow  recently  the  greater  part  of  the  public  in-  great  number  of  remarkable  inventions,  of  which 

rtitotioDs  have  been  established,  and   what  a  the  cottou-gin.  the  steam-boat,  the  nail  and  card 

•liort  period  has  elapsed  since  many  of  the  inha-  machines,  and  the  machine  for  spinning  hemp, 

bitaots  have  emerged  from  a  state  of  barbarism,  are  only  the  most  prominent  among  a  hundred 

The  first  printing-presa  in  the  United  States  was  others,  with  essential  improvements  upon  many 
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prooeflMt  of  maoufactttre,  and  upon  nan^  ma-  is  still  oocapied  by  the  India&a.    Beiwwai  Ike 

cbines  previoosty  io  use,  have  been  made  to  the  head  of  the  Ohio  at  Fort  Pitt  aod  the  oortiwra 

United  States.   In  ship-buikdiofi^,  the  Americans  lakes,  a  few  thousands  more  are  to  be  foaad.  In 

are  superior  to  anv  other  people  eicept  the  the  states  of  Carolina,  of  Georgia,  and  Florida, 

Enrlish,  oombiniog  oeaoty  of  form,  speed  in  sail-  belonrinff  to  Spain,  about  the  saaM  anaibcT. 


ing,  and  capacity  of  carriage,  io  their  vessels.  In  But  the  whole  Indian  populatioD  still  remaianir 

regwd  to  the  line  arts,  though  there  is  no  such  bears  no  proportion  to  its  fornser  nnmbcca.    U 

thing  as  an  American  school,  yet  the  United  States  is  acknowledged  that  the  land  still  occofned  by 

have  produced  several  eminent  painters;  and  the  Indians  is  their  own,  and  that  it  cannoi 

some  works  of  sculpture  of  merit  have  been  eie-  in  equity  be  taken  away  by  force.  But  this  affocds 

cuted  in  the  country.    Academies  for  the  culti-  no  protection  to  these  people.     A  littltf  whisky 


vatioD  of  the  fine  arts  have  been  established  at  will  bribe  their  chieftains  to  give  tbeir 

Philadelphia  and  New  York ;  and  a  picture-gal-  to  the  largest  transferences.     It  is    perfectly 

lery  has  been  connected  with  the  Athensum  in  common  for  great  tracts  of  the  finest  ternimy 

Boston,  in  which  the  annual  exhibition  of  paint*  in  the  world  to  be  bartered  away,  with  the 

ings  is  very  respectable.     Plaister  casts  of  the  consent  of  all  parties,  for  a  few  rings,  a  few 

pnncipal  antique  statues  have  been  obtained  for  handkerchiefs,  some  barrels  of  rum,  aod  perlwps 

these  institutions,  which  have  been   liberally  some  money,  which  the    unfortunate    Bar* 

patronised.    It  was  a  long  time  before  any  at-  know  not  how  to  convert  to  any  valuable 

tention  was  paid  to  the  natural  sciences  in  the  It  b  therefore  calculated  that  in  a  lew  r 

colonies;  for,  although  the  early  inhabitants  of  these  nations  will  disappear  from  the  face  oif  the 

the  United  States  found  themselves  literally  in  a  earth.     Nej^roes  originally  imported   from  tiK 

new  world,  surrounded  with  objects,  in  the  ve-  coast  of  Africa,  and  held  in  slavery  or  eoaanct- 

f^etable,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  which  pated,  form  another  part  of  the  population  of 

had  never  been  accurately  described,  yet  the  the  United  States.    The  British  natioD,  wbicb 

imperfect  state  of  education,  the  want  of  oolleo-  refused  to  pollute  its  population  at  bonne  by  the 

tions  and  apparatuses,  could  only  be  slowly  over-  existence  of  domestic  slavery,  bad  nevertfaeleBa 

come.    During  the  last  20  years,  however,  sci-  tolerated  the  practice  in  its  distant  ootoaicBt 

ent^c  studies  have  been  pursued  in  a  more  sys-  where  the  character  of  the  people  was  aocoimtad 

tematic  and  thorough  manner,    and    valuable  of  less  importance  to  the  empire,  and  where  Ifae 

treatises  upon  almost  all  subjects  of  natural  interests  of  commerce  were  regarded  aa  the  ^li- 

soience  and  natural  history,  so  far  as  relates  to  mary  object  of  attentbn.    In  the  oonveBtaoa 

the  United  States,  have  been  produced.    Mi-  which  formed  the  constit«ition  of  the  Aaaexicaa 

neralogy  and  botany  have  been  studied   with  union,  l^e  southern  states  were  soooessfnl  in  ob> 

much  seal.    In  general  and  miscellaneous  lit»>  taining  an  enactment  in  favour  of  the  alave 

rature  the  Americans  have  not  been  deficient,  trade,  which  was  couched  ia  the  following'  a^bi- 

and  the  roost  complete  of  the  English  encvcio-  gooos  terms: — ^The  migration  or  importalaoa  of 

pndias,  Rees*s  Cyclopaedia,  and  Brewster's  Edin-  such  persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  eaiaiiBg 

burgh  Encyclopsdia,  have    been    republished  shall  thiak  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  piofai- 

wtth  large  additions.    The  first  English  transla-  bited  by  the  congress  prior  to  the  year  188B; 

tion  of  the  German  Conversations  Lexicon  waa  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  aocfa 

published  in  the  United  States.  portation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for 

The  inhabitants  who  people  the  United  States  person.     There  are  no  slaves  in  the  oonai 
are  of  a  very  mixed  character.    In  general  they  wealth  of  Massachusetts ;  and  thia  ia  the 
may  be  divided  into  threeclasses^---the  whites,  of  state  in  the  union  that  is  entirely  eicmpt  feosa 
European  extraction ;  the  Indians,  or  aborigines  the  disgrace  of  personal  slavery, 
of  the  country ;  and  the  negroes,  who  were  intro-       The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  UaitBd 
duced  as  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa.     Be-  States  of  America  is  necessarily  various,  aoeoiJ- 
sides  the  descendants  of  the  original  colonists,  ing  to  the  climate  which  they  inhabit,  aadi  the 
the  whites  consist  of  settlers  from  almost  every  laws  of  the  different  states.    The  use  of  alaves, 
country  in  Europe,  but  chiefly  from  Great  Bri-  in  particular,  has  of  itself  produced  a  oonasden- 
tain,  France,  Germany,  and   Holland.    When  ble  effect  upon  the  principles  and  habits  of*tiw 
the  American  constitution  ordained  the  enu-  free  men  or  those  parts  of  the  empire  in  which 
meration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  they  abound.     Certain  features  of   chsu^cter, 
within  three  yean  after  its  acceptance,  it  enacted  however,  are  in  some  measure  common  to  the 
also,  that  the  same  enumeration  should  be  re-  whole  inhabitants  of  the  states;  and  it  may  be 
newed  every  ten  years.    In  the  New  England  observed  in  general  tliat  the  British    naiioo. 
States,  io  Virginia,  and  the  Carolines,  the  white  which  was  the  founder  and  the  parent  of  these 
population  is  chiefiv,  almost  purely,  British.  In  people,  has  on  the  whole  no    reason     to    be 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  middle  states,  it  is  mixed  ashamed  of  them.    Indeed,  in  a  country  which 
with  Germans  and  Irish ;  in  New  York  a  great  originally  belonged  to  Great  Britain^  which  waa 
part  of  the  blaod  is  Dutch;  and  in  I^uisiana  peopled  from  it,. aod  which  carries  on  with  as 
the  French  predominate.    The    Indians,    who  almost  all  its  commerce,  the  manners   of  the 
were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  people  must  necessarily  in  a  great  dei^ree  re- 
have  now  been  expelled  from  a  very  large  por*  semble  our  own.     Accordingly,  the  Amencan 
tion  of  it,  and  their  numbers  are  rapidly  de-  manners,  particularly  those  relative  to   Irriag, 
dining.    It  is  evident,  from  the  ordinary  process  are  the  same  as  in  England,  or  the  sooth  of 
of  things,  that  unless  the  remaining  tribes  shall  Scotland;  and  New  York  and  Philadriphia  are 
resolve,  which  seems  extremely  unlikely,  to  sub-  faithful  copies,  in  this  respect,  of  Liverpool  and 
sist  by  agriculture,  they  must  speedily  ^ield  to  Glasgow.    As  to  the  dress,  the  English  finahiona 
the  encroachments  of  American  population  and  are  as  faithfully  copied  aa  the  transmiaaioa  of 
sidustry.    The  territory  of  the  United  States,  merchandise  from  England,  and  the  correepoad- 
oeyond  the  Ohio,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  eoceof  tailors  and  mantua-makersiWiU  admit  oC 
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Tlie  distribution  of  the  apartment!   in   tbeir  guitb  ei'efy  gtiaetona  and  liberal  seiitiiiient.  Tli^ 

homes  is  like  that  of  Great  Britain.    The  furni*  avarice  of  an  American  in  general  is  nothin^^ 

ture  is  British ;  the  town  carriagen  are  either  more  than  the  passion  of  ambition  directed  to 

Bntisb  or  in  the  British  taste,  and  it  is  no  small  the  acquisition  of  wealth  as  tlie  only  means  of 

merit  in  the  fashionable  world  .to  have  a  coach  attaining  distinction  in  the  state  of  society  in 

newly  arrived    from  London,   of   the   newest  which  he  is  placed.    The  manners  of  the  Ame- 

faab'ion  there.    The  cookery  is  British ;  and  as  ricaos  in  their  conduct  towards  the  other  sex  are 

in  Britain,  after  dinner,  the  ladies  withdraw,  represented  as  very  pore.    Young  women  of  un- 

and  give  place  to  drinking  wine,  a  custom  which  common  beauty  travel  alone  from  15  to  25  miles 

the  Americans  carry  at  least  to  as  great  a  length  to  Philadelphia  to  market  with  eggs,   fowls, 

as  the  natives  of  the  parent  state..  Indeed,  fre-  butter,  and  other  commodities,  beginning  their 

qoeot  and  sumptuous  dinners  are  said  to  be  journeys  at  the  commencement  of  the  night, 

held  in  as  high  consideration  in  the  new,  as  in  without  finding  that  their  youth  and  beauty  ex- 

the  old  world.   In  the  United  States,  the  British  pose  them  to  any  hazard  or  inconvenience.    Ail 

character  is  modified  by  the  situation  in  which  travellers  ag^ee  in  representing  the  American 

the  inhabitants  of  this  new  empire  find  them-  women  as  highly  virtuous  and  respectable ;  as 

selves.    The  most  general  qualities,  common  to  faithful  and  industrious  wives,  and  affectionate 

all  Americans,  are  understood  to  be  intrepidity,  mothers.    The  young  women  enjoy  entire  free« 

an  ardour  for  enterprise,  a  high  opinion  of  them-  dom,  and  the  commerce  of  the  sexes  is  free  from 

selvei,  humanity.,  and  a  boundless  love  of  gain,  gallantry  and  from  jealousy.     The   crime   of 

Hey  who  consider  candidly  the  history  of  the  adultery,  which  attacks  society  in  its  first  ele- 

war  of  the  revolution,  the  instances  of  individual  ments.  is  said  to  be  almost  wholly  unknown. 

courage  which  they  exhibited,  and  the  perse-  But  these  traits  of  excellence  in  the  American 

veraiice  displayed  by  the  people  under  repeated  character  are  counterbalanced  by  some  glaring 

discomfiture,  will  be  satisfied  of  their  firmness  defects.    One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these 

and  intrepidity.    Habituated  to  fatigue   from  has  been  stated  to  be  a  cold  and  calculating  set- 

their  infancy,  having  for  the  most  part  made  fishness,  which  frequently  betrays  them  into  acts 

their  fortunes  by  their  labour  and  their  in-  of  meanness,  not  only  at  variance  with  other 

dustry,  fatigue  and  labour  are  not  yet  become  parts  of  tbeir  own  character,  but  totally  opposed 

lepognaiit  even  to  those  in  easy  circumstances,  to  that  generositv  of  spirit  so  common  in  the 

While  they  wish  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life,  parent  country.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however, 

they  do  not  regard  them  as  absolute  wants,  id  conclusion,  that  America  fully  comes  up  to 

They  know  how.  to  dispense  with  them,  and  the  standard  of  morals  and  of  manners  in  the  Old 

to  quit  them  and  to  travel  in  the  woods  when-  World.    And  while  there  is  much  in  the  review 

ever  their  interest  requires  it.    In  those  states  we  have  taken  to  induce  a  well-founded  and  in- 

where  slavery  is  tolerated,  there  appears  to  be  telligent  preference  for  our  native  land,  it  ia 

a  remarkable  inferiority  in  the  character  of  the  adapted  at  the  sapoe  time  to  confirm  rather  than 

people.    But  did  not  this  practice  still  stand  in  to  diminish  our  regard  for  those  principles  of 

the  way,  the  Americans  would  not  be  surpassed  liberty,  which,  in  both  countries,  are  the  founda- 

in  the  reputation  of  generosity  and  humanity.  tion  of  national  greatness.    With  all  that  is  bad 

There  exists  a  very  considerable  number  of  in  the  social  system  of  the  Americans,  Pennsyl- 

charitable  societies  for  various  purposes  in  the  vania  is  not  Paris,  nor  New  York  Naples.   They 

United  States.    Some  of  these  are  marine  so-  are  centuries  in  advance  of  the  Christian  ooun- 

cieCies,  whose  purpose  is  in  some  towns  to  pro-  tries  which  despotism  and  superstition  have  so 

tide  a  snbsistenoe  for  the  wives  and  children  of  Ion?  involved  in  impenetrable  darkness, 

those  who  die  at  sea,  or  to  provide  assistance  to  UNITY,  town,  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Waldo  co., 

all  vessels  wrecked  upon  their  coasts.    Thei'e  Maine;  30  m. KNB. of  Augusta.    Pop.  1299. — 

are  also  societies  for  the  assistance  of  emigrants,  Unity,  tn.  Sullivan  oo.  New  Hampshire ;  93  m. 

that  is  to  say,  for  assisting  with  advice  and  sue-  NW.  from  Boston.    Pop.  1299^ — Uniiy,  tn.  Co- 

0OUI8  those  strangers  who  arrive  from  Europe,  lumbiana  co.,  Ohio.    Pop.  1757. 

with  an  intention  of  establishing  themselves  in  UNKEL.  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Lower  Rhine;  io 

America.    Others  subscribe  for  the  support  of  m.  sb£.  of  Cologne.    It  is  noted  for  its  wine, 

bospitab  and  schools,  and  for  the  distribution  of  and  for  the  columns  of  black  basalt  which  are 

proper  medicines.    There  are  societies  for  the  found  in  a  mountain  opposite  the  town,  under  a 

civiliiation  of  Uie  Indians,  and  others  for  the  bed  of  marl  30  or  40  feet  thick,  and  extending 

purposes  of  ameliorating  the  situatiou  of  pri-  into  the  channel  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  render 

sooerk     Indeed  it  is  with  regard  to  this  last  the   navigation   dangerous,  though  a  |)art  of 

•abject  that  the  Americans  are  entitled  to  boast  them  were  removed  by  the  French  when  in  pos- 

that  the  triumph  of  humanity  has  been  more  session  of  this  country. 

ooBiplete  in  some  parts,  at  least,  of  their  <yan-  UNKIE   TUNKIE,  strong    hilUfort,    Hin- 

ttj  tnan  anywhere  else  in  the  world.    At  Pnila-  doostan,  prov.  Aorungabad.    The  shape  of  the 

delphia  the  administration  has  been  established  hill  is  nearly  square,  being  a  solid  ruck  rising 

^poB  the  most  enlightened  and  benevolent  prin-  from  another  hill,  the  sides  of  which  gradually 

riples,  and  ia  conducted  with  a  degree  of  advan-  decline  towards  the  low  country  and  the  pettah. 

tageto  the  public,  and  to  imprisoned  criminals.  The  rock  itself  is  scarped  on  its  four  sides  to  a 

that  has  hitherto  been  unknown  in  the  history  perpendicular  fall  of  from  150  to  200  feet,  pre- 

of  mankind.    But  the  most  remarkable  feature  senting  on  all  sides  an  inaccessible  smooth  bluff 

in  the  American   character,  and  indeed  their  rock.    The  summit  of  this  little  cone  is  called 

mling  passion,  is  a  boundless  thirst  for  gain.  Tunkie,  and  is  exactly  900  feet  above  the  level 

This  passion,  however,  is  in.  them  somewhat  dif-  of  the  low  country.    It  surrendered  to  a  British 

Cerent  from  that  timid  and  hoarding  appetite  detachment  in  1818,  after  a  feeble  resistance. , 

vhich  with  us  is  sometimes  seen  to  quench  all  UNNA,  town,  Prussia,  county   Mark,  prov. 

^energieaof  the  human  mind,  and  to  extin-  Westphalia,  on  the  Kettlebeck;  18  m.  HB.  of 
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Arentberg^.    Pop.  2400.    It  bu  tone  manufao-  Abbey,  bond.  Waltbam,  oa  Emo.    Pop.  745. 

tares  of  cotton  and  hats.  London,  12  ra. 

UNSTONE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Dronfield,  UPSLAND,  tnshp. England,  par.  KiiUiKtas, 

bund.  Scaradale,  co.  Derbv.     Real  prop.  £2278.  wapentake  Hallikeld,  co.  York,  N.  riding.  Plop. 

Pop.  586.     Chesterfield  (P.  T.  150).  with  Kirklington.    Ripon  (P.  T.  212). 

UNSTRUT.riv.W.Germany.  which  rises  in  the  UPSON,  co.  N.  America.  U.  &,  Georgia,  is 

Eichsfeld,  partly  in  Prussia,  and  partly  in  Han-  the  NW.  part  of  the  state.     Pop.  7013. 

over,  receivcss  the  Sals,  the  Gera,  the  Helbe,  UPTON,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S^  WorcnlereoH 

the  Loss,  the  Kipper,  the  Hetme,  &c.,  and  joins  Massachusetts;  14  m.  6B.  from  Worcester.  Fop. 

the  Saale  about  2  m.  N.  of  Naumburg.    In  1795  1157. 

this  river  and  part  of  the  Saale  were  made  navi-  UPTON,  township,  England,  par.  St  Mny, 

gable  by  means  of  canals  and  sluices.  bond.  Broxton,  co.  palat,  of  Chester.    Acta, 

UNTERSEEN,  town  and  bailiwick,  Switser-  1250.     Real  prop.  £2698.     Pop.  289.    CbcHer 

land,  canton  Bern,  on  the  Aar;  26  miles  8B.  of  (P.  T.  183). 

Bern.    The  district  has  some  mines  of  silver  UPTON,  township,  England,  par.  PrcstbsfT, 

and  copper.    The  town  is  small,  but  well  built,  bund.  Macclesfield,  co  palat.  of  Chester.   Aon. 

and  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  sawing^  440.    Real  prop.  £922.    Pop.  64.    MacclofieU 

mills.  (P.T.  167). 

UNTHANK,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Skelton,  UPTON,    or   Otbr   Church,  oo.  pslat  if 

Leath  ward*  co.  Cumberland.    Pop.  235.    Pen-  Chester.    See  Over  Church. 

rith  (P.  T.  283).  UPTON,  tithing,  England,  par.  Hawkesbsrf, 

UNTIIAN  K,  ancient  chapelry,  Scotland,  now  upper  div.  hund.  Grumlwld's  Ash,  oo.  Gloacester. 

united  to  the  par.  of  Duffus,  sh.  Elgin.    Pop.  Pop.  696.    Wickwar  (p.  T.  111), 

with  par.     Elgin  (P.  T.  167).  UPTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Sibson,  boad. 

UNTHANK,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Alnham,  Sparkenhoe,  co.  Leicester.    Acres,  1270.    Rot 

N.  div.  Coquetdale  ward,  co.  Northumberland,  prop.  £1959.   Pop.  148.  Market  Boswortfa  (F.T. 

Pop.  34.    Alnwick  (P.  T.  308).  106). 

UPAR,  or  Upari,  valley,  S.  America,  prov.  UPTON,  bam.  England,  par.  Headoo,  Soitk 

Santa  Martha,  gov.  Granada,  repub.  Colombia.  Clay  div.,  wapentake  Baswetlaw,  oo.  Nottiig- 

It  is  traversed  from  N.  to  8.,  and  fertiliaed  by  the  ham.     Pop.  with  par.    Tuzford  (P.  T.  137). 

river  Cesar;  is  of  a  hot  temperature,  and  pro-  UPTON,  ham.  England,  par.  Burford,  bisd 

duces  much  sugar-cane,  and  all  kinds  of  produc-  Bampton,  co.  Oxford.    Real  prop.  £2919.  IVp> 

tions,  both  European  and  American.    It  is  well  (with  Signet)  246.    Burford  (P.  T.  72). 

peopled,  and  in  the  mountains  of  its  vicinity  are  UPTON,  bam.  Great  BritaiD,par.  Nash-bssd. 

some  mines  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead.    It  Narbeth,  co.  Pembroke,  South  Wales.    Fbpki 

is  more  than  40  m.  long  rrom  N.  to  8.,  and  more  Pembroke  (P.  T.  264). 

than  30  m.  wide  from  B.  to  W.  UPTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ratley,  Bsrftoi 

UPARAH,  fishing  vil.  Hindoostan,  dirt.  Viia-  Dasset  div.,  hund.  Kington,  oo.  Warwick.   Pspu 

gapatam,  prov.  Northern   Circan;   16  m.  NB.  with  par.    Kineton  (P.  T.  83). 

from  the  town  of  Visagapatam.     Thb  place  UPTON,  township,  Englaad,  par.  Badsvortik 

stands  in  a  deep  bay,  and  is  one  of  the  most  re-  upper  div.  wapentake  Osgoldcroes,  co.  York,  W. 

markable  fishing  stations  on  the  coast.  riding.    Acres,  1390.    Real  prop.  £1322.    ?9f. 

UP-SXE,  tithing,  England,  par.  Rewe,  bund.  229.    Pontefract  (P.  T.  177). 

Hayridge,  co.  Devon.    Real  prop.  £1019.    Pop.  URACH,  tn.  Uermany,  kinffd.  Wirtenba;; 

100.    Culumpton  (P.  T.  160).  21  m.  8BB.  of  Stutgard.    Pop.  2700.    They  sie 

UPHAM,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Killenaule,  bar.  chiefly  employed  in  linen  weaving,    intheaaf^ 

Sliebhardagh,   co.  Tipperary,    prov.   Munster.  bourhood  are  the  ruins  of  the  cajctle  of  Hohera* 

Pop.  with  par.    Killenaule  (P.  T.  96).  rach. 

UP*HOLlAND,  CO.  palat.  of  Lancaster.  See  URDINGEN,  or  ORDiKoaif,  tn.  Prussia,  pnr. 

Hoi.i.ANn,  Upprr.  Cleves  and  Berg,  on  the  Rhine ;  10  m.  NNB.  of 

UPLAWMOOR,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Neilston,  Dosseldorf,    Pop.  2200. 

sh.  Renfrew.    Pop.  with  par.    Neilston  (p.  T.  URIE,  or  Urt,  river,  Scotland,  sh.  of  Abff* 

54).  deen,  which  runs  in  the  district  of  Stratbbofie, 

UPOLU,  island,  S.  Pacific.    See  Natioator's  and  after  a  course  of  24  miles,  naostly  thnwrfa 

Islands,  page  245.  Garioch,  being  joined  in  its  course  by  the  Gadr, 

UPPERBY,  or  Upriohtbt,  tnshp.  England,  the  Schevock,  and  the  Lochter,  it  falls  into  tke 

par.  St.  Cuthbert,  lib.  of  the  citv  of  Carlisle,  co.  Don  at  the  royal  burgh  of  Inverary. 

Cumberland.    Pop.  393.    Cariisle  (P.  T.  301).  URLOFPEN,  vil.  w.  of   Germany,  grtid 

UPPER  QUARTER,  tnshp.  England,  par.  duchy  Baden ;  9  m.  B.  of  Strasborg.    Pop  1501^ 

Hartington,  hund. Wirksworth,oo. Derby.    Real  URMENY,  tn.  NW.  of  Hungary;  8  8L8.of 

prop.  £3495.    Pop.  815.     Bakewell  (P.  T.  153).  Neutra.    Lat.  48.  12.  N.    Long.  18.  3.  B.    It  a 

UPPINGTON,  township.  Great  Britain,  par.  remarkable  as  the  residence  of  Count  HosyKlv 

Alderburv,  bar.  Caurs,  co.  Montgomery,  North  one  of  the  greatest  land  proprietors  in  Hangsiy, 

Wales,    t^op.  132.    Shrewsbury  (P.  T.  153).  who  has  introduced  into  this  country  a  oasbcr 

UPSALL.  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ormesby,  b.  of  agricultural  and  other  improvementi. 

div.  lib.  Langbaurgh,  CO.  York,  N.  riding.  Acres,  URMSTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  FlixtoB, 

660.    Real  prop.  £1398.     Pop.  114.     Guisbo-  hund.  Salford,  oo.  palat  of  Lancaster.    Acres, 

rough  (P.  T.  245).  960.     Real  prop.  £2674.    Pop.  706.    Mancfaes- 

UPSALL  CASTLE,  township,  England,  par.  ter  (p.  T.  182). 

South  Kilvington,  wapentake  Birdforth.co.  York,  URNASCH,  vil.  and  commune,  Switserlasd, 

N.  riding.  Acres,  1230.   Real  prop. £1398.    Pop.  canton  Appenzel;  5  m.  s\i'.  of  Appensel.    Pop* 

1 1 4.    Thirsk  (P.  T.  2 1 7).  2600.    It  stands  on  the  small  river  Urnascb. 

UPSUIRE,  hamlet,  England,  par.  Waltham  URPETH,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Cbestef-fe- 
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Siraet,  middle  div.  Chester  ward^  oo.  palat  of  sides  into  several  that  are  smaller,  which  extend 

Dorham.    Acres,  780.    Real  prop.  £6044.    Pop.  to  the  neighhouring^  mountains,  and  are  said  to 

716.    Dorham  (P.  T.  258).  exceed  30  miles  in  length.    This  mine  is  found 

URRf  or  Orb,  river,  Scotland,  sh.  Kirkcud-  to  increase  in  richness  in  proportion  to  its  depth, 

bright,  which  issues  from  a  lake  of  the  same  It  was  discovered  in  1638 ;  but,  from  want  of 

name,  and,  after  a  course  of  nearly  30  miles,  falls  labourers,  or  some  other  causes,  it  was  neglected 

into  the  Solway  Frith,  at  the  small  island  of  until  1763,  but  since  that  period  has  been  con- 

Hestoo.    It  ia  navii^able  about  a  mile  from  its  stantly  wrought  with  immense  profit.     It  is  at 

Diouth  for  vessels  of  60  tons ;  and  at  a  small  ex-  present  very  flourishing  ;  and,  m  consequence, 

peose  the  navigation  might  be  greatly  extended,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Mendoza,  who 

Near  its  mouth  stands  the  village  of  Dalbeattie,  are  chiefly  employed  about  it,  and  who  amount 

which  is  a  convenient  port  for  small  vessels.  to  6000,  are  greatly  benefited  by  it. 

URSEL,  town,  Belgium,  prov.East  Flanders.  USSEL,  tn.  8W.  of  France,  depart.  Correze, 

Pojx  2100.  prov.  Limousin ;  34  m.  NB.  of  Tulle.    Pop.  3100. 

URSEREN,  valley,  Switzerland,  canton  Uri.  They  are  employed  in  manufacturing  hemp,  tan- 
It  is  about  8  miles  long,  and  scarcely  2  broad,  ning  leather,  and  bleaching  wax. 
sorrouoded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  and  USSON,  tn.  France,  depart.  Puy  de  Dome, 
watered  by  the  Reuss.  Very  little  of  it  is  suscep-  prov.  Auvergne ;  4  m.  SB.  of  Issoire.  Pop.  800. 
tibleof  tfllage,  but  it  abounds  io  good  pasture.  — Utton,  town,  depart.  Vienna,  prov.  Poitou. 
No  part  of  the  valley  is  less  than  4500  feet  Pop.  1500. 

above  the  level  of  the  sea.    It  contains  fonr  vil-  USTARITZ,  tn.  8.  of  France,  depart.  Lower 

lagea.  Pyrenees,  prov.  Beam  ;  6  m.  8.  of  Bayonne. 

URSETSCH,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov.  of  Pop.  2000. 

Minsk,  in  Lithuania.    Pop.  1400.  (jSTER,  vil.  Switzerland,  canton  of  Zurich. 

URSPERG,  or  Ausrsprro,  town.  Germany,  Pop.  3200.    It  haa  considerable  manufacturea 

Uogd.  Bavaria,  on  the  Mindel ;  20  m.  W8W.  of  of  cotton. 

Attgvburg.     Pop.  800.     Here  was  formerly  a  USTICA  (the  ancient  Euonimo),  island,  Me- 

richly  endowed  abbey.  diterranean,  belonging  to  Sicily.    Pop.  1300.     It 

URSWICK,  LiTn.B,  township,  England,  par.  is  fertile  in  wine,  olives,  cotton,  and  wheat;  but 

Great  Urswicl^  hund.  Lonsdale,  N.  of  the  sands,  remained  uninhabited  until  1761,  when,  in  con- 

00.  palat.  of  Lancaster.    Pop.  with  par.    Ulver-  sequence  of  a  castle  being  built  to  protect  it 

Hone  (P.  T.  273).  from  the  Barbary  corsairs,  and  privileges  offered 

URUMEA,  extensive  lake,  Persia,  province  to  settlers,  several  families  went  thither  from 

Aderbijan ;  300  miles  in  circuit    The  water  is  Palermo,  froiA  which  it  is  only  42  m.  distant. 

Miter  than  that  of  the  sea ;  no  fish  can  live  in  it,  USTIUSCHNA,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov. 

sad  it  emits  a  disagreeable  sulphureous  smell.  Novgorod,  on  the  river  Mologa ;  186  m.  K.  of 

It  contains  several  islands,  the  largest  of  which  Novgorod.    Pop.  2600. 

ii  *^5  miles  in  dicuit,  but  only  occupied  by  wild  UTELLE,  tn.  NW.  of  Italy,  prov.  Nice,  kingd. 

asimals.    The  water  is  clear,  and  does  not,  as  Piedmont  and  Sardinia;    15  m.  BbN.  of  Nice, 

his  been  reported,  contain  any  salt  incrusted  in  Pop.  1500.    It  produces  wine,  olives,  and  chest- 

itiiiirface.  nuts,  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a  traffic  in 

URYPIN,  tn.  European  Russia,  co.Don  Cos-  cheese, 

neks.    Pop.  1500.  UTKINSK,  two  vifs.  European  Russia,  gov. 

URZEDOW,  or  Ussbkdow,  tn.  8.  of  Poland,  Perm,  on  the  borders  of  Asia  ;  48  m.  wbN.  of 
on  a  lake  of  the  same  name ;  95  m.  88£.  of  Ekaterineburg.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  em- 
Warsaw.     Pop.  1200.  ployed  in  iron-works  in  the  vicinity. 

URZUM,  town,  B.  of  European  Russia,  gov.  UTKINTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Tarporley, 

Viatica,  on  river  Urzumka.    Pop.  1200.  hund.  Eddbburv,  co.  pal.  of  Chester.    Acres, 

USEMAIN,  village,  NB.  of  France,  depart.  1870.     Real  prop.  £2573.     Pop.  564.    Tarpor- 

Meurtbe,  prov.  Lorraine.     It  has  some  iron  ma-  ley  (P.  T.  178). 

Bofactures.  UTON,  tithing,  England,  par.  and  hund.  Cre- 

USHLAWRCOED,  ham.  England,  par.  Bed-  diton,  co.   Devon.    Pop.  with   par.     Crediton 

weltj,  hund.  Wentlloog,  co.  Monmouth.    Pop.  (P.  T.  180). 

5359.    Newport  (P.  T.  148>  UTRECHT,  or  New  Utrecht,  tn.  N.  America, 

USIDSCHA,  town,  N.  of  European  Turkey,  U.  S.,  King's  co..  New  York;  9  m.  s.  of  New 

aodgiacat  Semendria,  prov.  Romania;  70  m.  York.     Pop.  1217. 

IRW.  of  Belgrade.     Pop.  6000.    It  is  the  point  UTTEN  WEI  LER,  tn.  sw.  of  Germany,  kingd. 

where  several  roads  meet,  and  stands  in  a  moun-  Wirteroberg.    Pop.  1000. 

taiooos  dintrict  UWCH-ARTRO,  tnshp.  Great  Britain,  par. 

USINGEN,  tn.  W.  of  Germany,  duchy  Nassau ;  Llanaber,  hund.  Ardudwy.  co.  Merioneth,  North 

26  m.  NNB.  of  Mentz.    Pop.  1300.  Wales.    Pop.  with  par.    Barmouth  (P.  T.  222). 

USLAR,  town,  N.  of  Germany,  s.  of  kin^.  of  UWCHCARREG,  tnshp.  Great  Britain,  par. 

Hanover,  on  the  Aale;  17m.  NNVF. of  Gottmgen.  and  hund.  Machynllaeth,  co.  Montgomery,  N. 

Fop.  1600.  Wales.  Pop.  with  par.  Machynllaeth  (P.  T.  208). 

USMAN,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov.  Tambov,  UWCHCOED,  township.  Great  Britain,  par. 

00  the  river  f  Jsmau ;  93  m.  W8W.  of  Tambov.  Penegos,  hund.  Machynllaeth,  co.  Montgomery, 

Pop.  2500.  N.  Wales.    Pop.  with  par.    Machynllaeth  (P.  T. 

USPALLATA,  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  208). 

uWer  mines  in  S.  America,  repub.  Chili.    This  UwCH-CRAIG,    ham.  Great  Britain,    par. 

nine  ia  situated  upon  the  eastern  mountains  of  Llanddewi-is-y-craig,  hund.  Ardudwy,  co.  Me- 

that  portion  of  the  Andes,  forming  part  of  the  rioneth,  N.Wales.    Pop.  with  par.     Barmouth 

province  of  Aconcagua.    The  principal  vein  is  (P.  T.  222). 

9  feet  in  breadth,  but  it  branches  out  upon  both  U  WCH-LLAWR.COED,  toshp.  Great  Bri- 
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tfun,  par.  Llanwnog,  hood.  Llanidloes,  co.  Mofit-  islands,  par.  NorthmaTen,  ah.  Oikoej  and  8he(- 

g^inery.  N^  Wales.    Pop.  with  par.    Newtown  land.    Pop.  with  par. 

(p.  T.  175).  UZBECKS,  race  of  Tartars,  who  have  dov 

UWCH-MYNYDD,  township,  Great  Britain,  conquered  and  occupied   the  greater  pait  of 

par.  Llanaber,  hund.  Ardudwy,  co.  Merioneth,  Independent  Tartary. 

N.Wales.    Pop.  with  par.    Barmouth  (P.  T.  222>  UZEL,  tn.  NW.  of  France,  depart  Cote*  ds 

UXO,  tn.  B.  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia ;  32  m.  Nord,  prov.  Brittany  ;  9  m.  NW.  of  Loodesc 

NbB.  of  Valencia.    Pop.  2800*  Pop.  1700.    They  are  employed  in  the  bisi- 

UYA,  island,  Scotland,  one  of  the  Shetland  factare  of  linen. 


V. 


VAAS.  tn.  NW.  of  France,  depart  Sarthe,  prov.        VA1HINGEN,  town.  w.  of  Germany,  kiogi 

Maine,  on  the  Loir ;  20  m.  R.  of  La  Fleche.  Wirtemberg,  near  Elsslingen.     Pop.  1200. 
Pop.  1600.  VAISON,  tn.  AB.  of  France,  depart  Vanclsw, 

VAASEN,  vil.  Holland,    prov.  Gelderland ;  prpv.  Comtat  Venaisin  and  Comtat  d'AiigwiB; 

15  m.  NW.  ofZntphen.    Pop.  1200.  9  m.  BbN.  of  Orange.    Pop.  2200.    It  bsi  t 

VAAST,  St.,  tn.  NW.  of  France,  depart  La  castle,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  the  Roaus 

Manche, prov. Normandy;  9m. NB. of  Valognes.  historian  Trogus  Pompeias.      It  still  eadiBiik 

Pop.  900.    It  has  a  small  harbour,  with  salt-  several  Roman  ruins, 
works  and  fisheries  along  the  coast.  VALBERT,    vil.   Prussia,   oo.  Mark,  piw. 

VAAST,  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  Hainault.    Pop.  Westphalia;  20 m. 8B. of  Arensburg.  Pop^lM. 
1600.  VALDAGNA,  to.  Austrian  Italy,  dekgatioi 

VABRE^,  tn.  8.  of  France,  depart  Aveyron,  Vicenta,  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  oa  Ik 

prov.  Guyenne  and  Gasoony ;  2  m.  8W.  of  St.  Goa;  20  m.  NNW.  of  Verona.    It  has  maDsbo* 

Afrique,  on  the  Dourdon.    Pop.  800.    The  in-  tures  of  woollens, 
habitants  are  employed  in  the  spinning  of  wool.         VALDEMORO,  to.  Spain,  prov.  New  Caitile; 

VABRES  DE  SENEGALS,  to.  bw.  of  France,  13  m.  8.  of  Madrid.    Pop.  2800. 
depart.  Tarn,  prov.  Languedoc ;  14  m.  NB.  of       VALDERIES,  town,  8W.  of  Fnnce,  depart 

Castres.    Pop.  1700.  Tarn,  prov.  Languedoc ;  6  m.  NNB.  of  Albi.  hf. 

VACCARIZZO.  vil.  Itoly,  prov.  Calabria  Citra,  1400. 
kingd.  Naples.    Pop.  1000.  VALENQA,  to.  and  fortress.  N.  of  Pbrtigai, 

VACH ,  to.  Germany,  prindp.  Eysenach.  duchy  prov.  Entre  Douro  e  Minho ;  56  m.  N.  of  Opoikk 

Saxe- Weimar,  on  the  Werra ;  14  m.  B.  of  Hers-  Pop.  1000. 

feld.    Pop.  1500.    It  suffered  in  the  campaigns        VALENQAY,  tn.  France,  depart.  Indre,  pm. 

both  of  1806  and  1813.  Berry;  27  m.  NNW.  of  Chateaurouz.   PopSSN- 

VAC  HE,  or  Cow's  Isijikd,  island,  W.  Indies ;  It  has  a  fine  castle,  where  Ferdinand  VII  o( 

12  m.  from  the  8.  coast  of  Hispaniola ;  9  or  10  Spain  resided  from  1808  to  1813. 
m.  long,  and  the  broadest  part  3^  m.  from  N.  to  8.        VALENCE,  tn.  8W.  of  France,  depart  Gas. 

Lat  18.  4.  N.    Long.  73.  37.  W.     It  has  a  good  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gasoony;  6  m.  B.  of  CondoB. 

soil,  with  two  or  three  good  ports,  and  lies  con-  Pop.  1200. 

veniently  for  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies  on        VALENCE  IVAGENOIS,  to.  8W.  of  Fbsoe, 

the  continent,  and  with  Cayenne.    One  of  its  depart.  Lot  and  Garonne,  prov.  Guyenne;  14b. 

ports  is  large  enough  to  oontoin  vessels  of  300  8B.  of  Agen.    Pop.  2200.    It  baa  some  naao- 

tons.    It  was  formerly  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  factures  of  linen, 
pirates  and  freebooters.  VALENCIANA,  mine.  South  America,  idte 

VADAGARRY,  to.  Hindooston,  dist.  Tinne-  Gnanaiuato,  repub.  Mexico.    In  this  nitoe  the 

velly,  prov.  Camatic ;  77  m.  N.  from  Cape  Co-  great  vein  is  2i  feet  in  breadth ;  and,  ai  tk 

morin.    Lat  9.  12.  N.    Long.  77.  36.  b.  chasm  is  entirely  dry,  it  is  easier  worked  dm 

VADAVATI  RIVER,  river,  Hindooston,  has  almost  any  other  American  mine.    The  pitt 

its  source  in  the  Mysore  province,  near  the  Ba^  extend  to  the  breadth  of  4900  feet,  and  the  lo«> 

babooden  hills,  from  whence  it  flows  almost  est  is  1640  feet  in  depth,    llie  ondertakii^  ea* 

due  north,  until,  after  a  course  of  about  200  ploys  upwards  of  900  men  in  carrying  theom 

miles,  it  joins  the  Toombudra,  20  miles  above  to  the  surface,  up  the  stairs,  on  their  bsda; 

Adoni.  1800  workmen  in  procuring  aad  sorting  the  oitt 

VADO,  tn.  NW.  of  Itoly,  intendency  Genoa,  with  400  women  and  children  to  carry  the  nf 

kingd.  Sardinia ;  6  m.  8W.  of  Savona.   Pop.  2000.  terials  to  the  sorters.    The  totol  expensn  of  tht 

It  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  with  a  small  har-  materials,  workmen,  overseers,  &c,  is  b1>o^ 

hour,  and  a  citadel  built  on  a  rock.  £187,500  sterling  per  annum,  and  the  oetpnft 

VAELS,  tn.  Belgium,  pro^*  Limburg ;  17  m.  during  the  same  period,  to  ^e  proprielort,  after 

Bbs.  of  Maestricht    Pop.  2/i00.   They  are  chiefly  deductions  of  the  king's  fifth,  and  all  eipensf 

employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens  and  is  from  £82.500  to  £123,759  per  annam. 
needles.    This  town  contains  chapels  for  Ca-        VALENSOLLES,  tn.  SB.  of  France,  depsrt 

tholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists,  alsofor.Men-  Lower  Alps.  prov.  Provence ;  14  ol  8B.  of  For- 

nonites  and  Jews.  *  calquier.    Pop.  3400.    It  has  seferal  large  <*>* 

VAGNEY,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  depart  Vosges,  neries. 

FTOv.  Lorraine ;  6  m.  B.  of  Remiremont    Pop.        VALENTINE,  to.  s.  of  France,  on  ^^^ 

800.  ronne ;  3  m.  BbW.  of  St  Gaodens.    Pop.  * 
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They  are  employed  chiefly  in  the  manuracture  qoently  of  the  lurrace  of  the  qaarries,  whence 

of  woollens.  the  stone  has  been  mined  for  the  construction 

VALENZA,  tn.  NW.  of  Spain,  prov.  Leon ;  of  the  fortifications}  while  the  lower  parti  of 

18  m.  ssw,  of  Leon.    Pop.  3700.  the  walls  are  merely  the  rock  perpendicularly 

VALERIEN,  tn.  France,  depart.  Yonne,  prov.  scarped.   Ventilation  is  kept  op  by  lone  galleries 

BuT|^undy ;  9  m.  W.  of  Sens.    Pop.  900.  and  large  doors  of  communication  ;  the  heat  of 

VALET,  tn.  w.  of  France,  depart.  Loire  In-  summer  is  little  felt  in  such  barracks,  the  supply 

ferieure,  prov.  Brittany ;  6  m.  N.  of  Clissoo.  of  water  to  which  is  copious,  and  the  facilities 

Pop.  3100.  for  sea-bathing  and  eiercise  admirable.    A  great 

VALETTA,  La,  cap.  of  the  island  of  Malta,  many  monuments  are  inclosed  in  the  circuit  of 
See  vol.  w.  It  was  founded  by  the  celebrated  the  'ramparts,  which  are  never  visited  by  an 
grand  master  of  the  same  name  in  1566,  and  Englishman  without  emotion ;  namely.  Sir  Ralph 
oompleted  in  157L  It  may  be  considered  one  Abercrombie,  Sir  Aleiander  Ball,  Sir  Thomas 
of  the  finest  towns  in  Europe;  the  kings  of  Maitland,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Admiral 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  Pope,  and  all  Hotham,  Sir  Robert  Spencer,  and  others  illua- 
tbe  knights  who  resided  out  of  Malta,  having  trious  in  British  historv. 
ooDtribnted  munificently  towards  its  erection.  The  fortifications  of  Valetta  are  considered 
The  longer  streets,  eight  in  number,  run  in  pa-  impregnable.  **  These,"  says  Mr.  Brydone, 
ndlel  lines  from  8.  to  N.,  and  are  intersected  by  ''  are,  indeed,  most  stupendous  works.  All  the 
shorter  streets,  11  in  number;  besides  these  boasted  catacombs  of  Rome  and  Naples  are  a 
Rpilar  streets,  rows  of  houses  front  the  works  trifle  to  the  immense  excavations  that  have  been 
all  around,  a  carriage  space  being  left  between  made  in  this  little  island.  The  ditches,  of  a 
them  ;  the  thoroughfares  afford  an  excellent  vast  size,  are  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  these 
means  of  ventilation,  while  the  gradual  descent  extend  for  a  great  many  miles,  and  raise  our 
towards  the  sea,  on  all  sides,  facilitates  the  re-  astonishment  to  think  that  so  small  a  state  has 
Boval  of  all  nuisances.  The  public  buildings  ever  been  able  to  make  them."  Since  the  island 
SDd  private  dwellings  are  of  a  very  superior  came  into  our  possession,  the  fortifications  have 
order,  the  latter  being  inferior  to  those  of  no  been  considerably  improved ;  so  that,  atpresent, 
other  city.  The  bouses  are  of  solid  stone,  with  it  is  a  place  of  very  great  strength.  The  bar- 
flat  or  terraced  roofs,  composed  of  stone  slabs,  hour  of  Valetta  is  double,  and  is  one  of  the 
covered  over  with  a  thick  bed  of  terras  or  puszo-  finest  in  the  world.  The  city  is  built  on  a 
lana,  so  as  to  be  impenetrable  to  rain,  and,  as  narrow  tongue  of  land,  having  the  castle  and 
io  Calcutta  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  afford-  li^ht  of  St  Elmo  at  its  extremity,  and  an  ad- 
iog  a  cool  and  agreeable  morning  and  evening  mirable  port  on  each  side.  That  on  the  south- 
piomenade.  The  lower  parts  of  the  houses  are  eastern  side,  denominated  the  grand  port,  is  the 
oied  for  shops,  stores,  or  habitations  for  the  most  frequented.  The  entrance  to  it,  about  260 
poorer  ciasses;  between  the  ground  and  first  fathoms  wide,  has  the  formidable  batteries  of 
floor  is  a  mexzanino,  or  middle  floor,  rarely  St.  Elmo  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  Fort 
eicecdifir  7  or  8  feet  in  height,  and  frequently  RicasoU  on  the  other.  In  entering,  it  is  neoes. 
Died  as  oed-rooms  or  eating  apartments ;  the  sary  not  to  come  within  50  or  60  fathoms  of  the 
principal  suite  of  apartments  being  on  the  first  former,  on  account  of  a  spit  which  projects  from 
floor.  The  paving  and  lighting  of  Valetta  are  it ;  but  in  the  rest  of  the  channel  there  is  from 
ncelleot;  the  principal  streets  are  formed  with  10  to  12  fathoms  water.  The  port,  which  runs 
flags  cut  out  of  the  hardest  pieces  of  native  ahoutlfm.inwards,has  deep  water  and  excellent 
ttone,  or  with  blocks  of  lava  from  Mount  Etna ;  anchorage  throughout ;  the  largest  men  of  war 
and  a  regularly  raifled  footway  runs  on  either  Coming  close  to  the  quays.  Port  Marsamosceit, 
tide.  Water  is  supplied  by  means  of  an  aque-  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  city,  is  also  a 
dact  (17,000  yards  long) ;  the  quantity  intro-  noble  harbour.  The  entrance  to  it,  which  is 
doced  being  58  gallons  per  minute.  about  the  same  breadth  as  that  [of  the  Grand 

Amongst  the  great  number  of  edifices  which  Port,  is  between  St.  Elmo  and  Fort  Tique.     In 

contribute  to  the  ornament  of  the  capital,  the  the  centre  of  the  basin  is  an  island,  on  which 

flnt  place  is  due  to  the  church,  or,  as  they  call  are  built  a  castle  and  a  lazaretto,  for  the  con* 

it,  the  con-cathedral  of  St.  John.    This  magnifl-  venience  of  the  ships  performing  quarantine,  by 

ttot  building  was  erected  by  the  grand  master  which  the  port  is  principally  used.    Owing  to 

lia  Cassidre,  and  successively  enriched,  with  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance,  and  the  usual 

{feat  profusion,  l^y  the  never-failing  devotion  variableness  of  the  wind,  it  is  customary  for 

of  the  Maltese.    The  other  most  remarkable  most  vessels  bound  for  Valetta  to  take  a  pilot 

Mdings  are  the  palace  of  the  grand  masters,  on  board  before  entering  the  harbour. 

Bow  the  rtfsidence  of  the  governor,  the  lodges  V  A  LEY,  island,  Scotland,  one  of  the  Shetland 

of  the  different  languages,  the  Conservatory,  islands,  par.  Sandsting,  sh.  Orkney  and  Shet- 

the  University,  the  Treasury,  the  Palace  of  the  land.    Pop.  with  par. 

Jnstice,  the  Hospital,  the  public  Bank  (Monte  VALGORGE,  tn.  SB.  of  France,  depart,  of 
di  Pietl).  the  barracks,  the  Royal  Theatre,  and  Ardeche,  prov.  Langoedoc,  on  the  Baune ; 
the  Exchange.  The  architecture  of  all  these  25  m.  rb.  of  Privas.  Pop.  1200. 
■troctares  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  two  quali-  VALGRANO,  tn.  NW.  of  Italy,  prov.  Coni, 
ties  generally  to  be  found  in  the  Maltese  con-  kingd.  Piedmont  and  Sardinia,  on  the  river 
■tructions ;  the  one  an  exquisite  taste  in  the  Grana ;  8  m.  w.  of  Coni.  Pop.  1600. 
composition  of  the  general  subjects,  and  the  VALLA DOLID,  tn.  S.  America,  prov.  Merida 
other  a  noble  plainness  in  the  arrangement  of  or  Yucatan,  repub.  Mexico.  The  environs  pro- 
single  parts.  The  barracks  and  hospitals  are  duce  cotton  of  an  excellent  quality :  this  cotton 
Bomerous,  and  an  idea  of  their  substantial  brings,  however,  a  poor  price,  because  it  has  the 
•tructure  may  be  gained  from  the  fact,  that  the  disadvantage  of  adhering  to  the  grain ;  iu  con- 
lower  floora  of  the  barracks  are  formed  fre-  sequence  of  which  they  cannot  clean  it  in  the 
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cottotry,  aod,  on  account  of  iU  great  weight  and  beat  abelter  ia  in  that  part  called  tiie  FisW- 

halky  about  two-thirds  of  the  value  is  absorbed  man's  bay,  lying  between  the  castle  and  fort 

in  the  freight.  St.   Antunio,  where,  clone  to  a  clrar  shtD{;1« 

VALLATA,  to.  Italy,  prov.  Principato  Ultra,  beach,  there  is  nine  fathoms  water.    Id  the  nsj 

kingd.  Naples.    Pop.  3800.  worst  weather,  a  landing  may  be  effected  in  thii 

V ALLAY,  island,  Scotland,  one  of  the  He-  part  of  the  bay.     The  town  is  incoDveoicotij 

brides,  par.  North   Uist,  sh.  Inverness.     Pop.  situated  .at  the  extremity  of    a    mountaiaoai 

with  par.  ridge,  most  of  the  houses  being  built  either  apon 

VALLB  DE   MAIZE,  Ei.,  tn.  S.  America,  its  acclivity  or  in  its  breaches.     Large  qoantitia 

prov.  San   Luis   Potosi,   repub.   Mexico.    The  of  corn  and  other  articles  of  provision  are  shipped 

nouses  have  an  air  of  neatness,  and  are  well  here  for  Callao  and  Panama,  bat  prindpallj f jt 

constructed.     It  is  a  place  of  important  trade,  the  former.    Exclusive  of  wheat,  the  prinopsl 

aod  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  wealthy.  articles  of  export  are  tallow  and  hides,  copper, 

VALLE   ROTONOA,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Terra  the  precious  metals,  indigo,  wool,  sampshlla, 

di  Lavoro,  NW.of  kingd. Naples;  30  m.  NNW.  of  &c    It  appears  that  the  produce  of  the  goU- 

Capua.     Pop.  2800.  mines  of  Chili  had  materially  increased  dwisi; 

VALLE  £  SPIO,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Principato  the  20  years  ending  with  1829,  as  compared  with 

Citra  ;   W.  of  kingd.  Naples;  36  miles  SR.  of  the  previous  20  years.    At  present,  the  afeisi;c 

Salerno.     Pop.  2400.  produce  of  both  the  gold  and  silver-mines  maj 

VALLENDAR,  tn.   Prussia,  gov.   Coblents,  betaken  at  about  £175,000  a-year,  of  which  the 

frov.  Lower  Rhine,  near  the  Rhine.    Pop.  2500.  greater  part  is  exported  from  Valparaisa  li 
t  has  some  woollen  manufactures  and   large  1831,  43  British  snips,  carrying  8281  tons,  eft- 
tanneries,  tered  Valparaiso,  besides  several  at  tiie  other 

V  ALLERAUGUE,  tn.  8B.  of  France,  depart  ports  of  Chili. 
Gard,  prov.  Languedoc,  on  the  Herault;  6  m.        VALPERGA,  tn.  NV.  of  Italy,  kingd.  8v- 

NR.  of  Levignan.      Pop.  3200.    They  are  em-  dinia,  in  Piedmont ;  11  m.  8W.  of  Ivrea.    Pop^ 

ployed  partly  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  3500. 
stocking.  VAI^S,  town,  SB.  of  Prance,  depart.  Ardeche. 

VALLES,  to.  Central   America,    repub.  of  prav.  Languedoc ;  3  m.  N.  of  Aobenas.    Pop^ 

Mexico,  cap.  of  a  district  of  the  same  name ;  2000.     Here  are  some  small   manufactures  ef 

150  m.  N.  of  Mexico.     Lat.  21.45.  N.     Tx>ng.  silk,  leather,  and  paper. 
99.  0.  W.     It    contains    242  families,  chiefly        VALSASSINA,  district,  N.  of  Austrian  Italf, 

Spaniards,  the  rest  Mestizoes  and  Mulattoes,  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  adjoining  die  like 

and  75  Indian  families.  of  Como,  between  the  Grisoos  and  theVaite- 

VALLIER,  St.,  tn.  6B.  of  Prance,  depart,  of  line.    Its  leni^th  is  18  miles;  its  circomfereaoe 

Drome,  prov.  Dauphinv,  on  the  Rhone;  20  m.  about  50.    lliough  very  mountainous,  it  fasi 

N.  of  Valence.    Pop.  1600.    It  haa  some  ma-  some  fruitful  vales.    The  German  family  of  the 

nufacttires  of  silk  and  olive-oil.  prince  of   Tour  and  Taxis  take  the  title  of 

VALLiQUIERVlLLE.  tn.  N.  of  France,  de-  dukes  of  Valsassina. 
part.  Ijovrer  Seine,  prov.  Normandy;  3  m.  w.  of       VAL  SUGANA,  valley,  Anttrian  Italy,  co.of 

xvetot.    Pop.  170O.    Here  are  manufactures  of  Tyrol,  on  the  borders  of  the  Venetian  territory, 

woollens  and  cottons.  Chief  town,  Levioo.    At  the  southern  extrenitT 

VALLOIRES,  town,  Italy,  prov.  Maurienne,  is  the  fortress  of  Kosel.    The  valley  is  travened 

iiitendency  Savoy,  kingd.  Sardinia;  12  m.  s.  of  by  the  Brenta,  and  by  the  great  road  from  Trent 

St.  Jean  de  Maurienne.    Pop.  1900.  to  Venice. 

VALl^N,  tn.  NW.  of  France,  depart.  Sarthe,        VALVERDE,  tn.  W.  of  Spain,  prov.  Eitra- 

Srov.  Maine,  on  river  Gray;   15  m.  8W.  of  Le  madura;  19  m.  sab.  of  Elvas.     Pop.  1800. 
fans.    Pop.  1500.    It  haa  some  manufacturea        VANDAL  TOWNS,    six  towns,    Pruwa,  is 

of  liaen.  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia,  so  called  beessrt 

VALLON,  tn.  8.  of  France,  depart.  Ardeche,  their  inhabitants  are  chiefly  descended  from  the 

prov.   Languedoc,  between  the  rivers  Ardeche  ancient  Vandals,   and  speak  the  langaa^  of 

and  Ibic;  12  m.  8B.  of  Argentiere.     Pop.  1800.  that  people.    The  names  of  these  places  «< 

There  are  coal-mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Muska,  Beskow,  Strkow,  Wetschow,  Wittidw- 

VALLORBB,  Val  D'Oana,  vil.  and  valley,  naw,  and  Dreyocke. 
W.  of  Switzerland,  prov.  Pays  de  Vaud.    Pop.        VANDERBURGH,  co.   N.  America,  U.S., 

2700.    It  has  consioerable  iron-manufactures;  Indiana;  bounded  by  the  Ohio  river  onth«ft^ 

and  is  situated  near  the  source  of  the  river  Orbe.  PoseT  on  the  W.  and  N.,  and  Warwick  on  the  !• 

VALPARAISO,  city,  S.  America.    See  vol.  iv.  Length,  20  m. ;  wklth,  12  m.    Chief  tn.  £v«» 

This  is  the  principal  seaport  of  Chili.      Pop.  ville.    Pop.  2610. 

uncertain;  perhaps  6000  or  7000.    The  water  in        VAN   DIEM^N'S  BAY,  bay  or  gulf.  Nev 

the  bay  is  deep,  and  it  affords  a  secure  anchor*  Holland.  Lat.  12.0.  s.  Long.  132.0.  B.  The  Its' 

age,  except  during  northerly  gales,  to  the  vio-  adjoining,  called  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  fornst 

leuoe  of  which  it  is  exposed  j  but  as  the  holding-  portion  uf  the  continent  on  which  captain  Kisft 

ground  is  good,  and  the  pull  of  the  anchor  in  a  late  survey,  landed.    The  gulf  uamed  like 

against  a  steep  hill,  accidents  seldom  occur  to  the  island  of  the  same  name  from  a  Dutch  }p>- 

ships  properly  found   in  anchors  and  cables,  vernor-general  of  India,  had  been  previooslytx- 

There  is  no  mole  or  jetty  ;  hot  the  water  close  to  plored ;  but  its  real  ma^^nitude  was  by  ao  mesM 

the  shore  is  so  deep  that  it  is  customary  for  the  suspected.     Captain    King    sailed    oompMy 

smaller  class  of  vessels  to  carry  out  an  anchor  to  round   it,  and  discovered  two  large  estasiKtr 

the  northward,  and  to  moor  the  ship  with  the  which  he  named  Alligator  Rivers, and  the  laz^ 

stem  ashore  by  another  cable  niade  fast  to  the  of  which,  after  being  traced  upwards  of  36  vi^ 

shore.     Large  ships  lie  a  little  further  off,  and  was  still   150  yards  broad,  and  2  or  3  fathona 

load  and  unload  by  means  of  lighters.      The  deep.    The  western  coasts  had  been  hitbecto 
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supposed  to  be  those  of  a  large  peninsula,  pro^  the  country  loses  much  of  its  stern  and  forbid* 

jecting  so  far  aH  to  leave  only  a  narrow  entrance  ding  aspect,  and  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is 

loto  the  bay ;  but  they  were  now  found  to  con-  greeted  with  many  fine  open  spots,  very  lightly 

list  of  two  large  islands,  Bathurst  and  MeWille,  timbered,  and  extending  io  places  for  several 

the  fonner  of  which  was  200  miles  in  circuro-  miles ;   still,  however,  the  back-ground  almost 

fereDce*  and  the  latter  120.    See  Bathubst,  vol.  unitormly  consists  of   some  high    mountains. 

L,  and  Mblvills  Island,  vol.  iv.  Around  the  coast  are  numerous  bays  and  har- 

VAN  DIEM  EN'S  LAND,  or  Tasmania,  is-  hours,  that  afford  secure  anchorage.  The  en- 
land  and  colony,  in  the  South  Pacific.  See  trance  to  the  Derwent  (on  the  banks  of  which 
vol.  iv.  For  a  long  period  this  large  and  in-  river  Hobart  Town  is  built)  from  the  ocean, 
teresting  island  was  thought  to  form  a  peninsula  presents  two  lines  of  continuous  bays  or  anchor- 
of  the  vast  territory  of  New  Holland,  its  in-  age  of  unrivalled  excellence.  The  river  is  most 
salarity  being  only  demonstrated  in  1798  by  noble  and  magnificent,  varying  in  width,  from  its 
Mr.  Surgeon  Bass  and  lieutenant  Flinders,  it  entrance  to  Hobart  Town,  from  6  to  12  miles, 
is  of  sn  irregular  heart  shape.  Its  greatest  ex-  having  everywhere  deep  water,  without  rocks  or 
tent  from  N.  to  8.  is  estimated  at  about  210  m.,  sand-banks,  and  navigable  at  all  seasons,  even 
and  from  E.  to  W.  is  150  miles,  covering  an  by  a  stranger,  with  the  most  perfect  ease  and 
extent  of  surface  of  about  24,000  square  miles,  safety.  Pursuing  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island, 
or  15,000,000  of  acres;  being  nearly  the  size  of  we  have  Oyster  Bay  and  Great  Swan  Port;  on 
Irelsnd.  In  1804,  it  was  regularly  taken  pos-  the  N.  are  Port  Dalrymple,  at  the  muuth  of  the 
seijsioo  of  by  the  English,  with  a  view  of  forming  Tamar,  Port  Sorell,and  Circular  Head,  the  latter 
a  penal  settlement  for  persons  convicted  in  Syd-  of  which  belongs  to  the  Van  Diemen's  Land 
ney;  and,  after  various  surveys  of  the  river  Der-  Company;  westward  are  Macquarie  Harbour 
went,the  present  site  of  Hobart  Town  was  decided  and  Port  Davey.  Besides  thei»e  are  many  of 
upon  for  head-quarters.  After  the  island  had  smaller  note,  capable  of  affording  secure  shelter 
be^n  settled  about  three  years,  the  first  sheep  or  to  craft  of  light  burthen.  Around  the  coast  of 
cattle  were  imported.  Fresh  arrivals  of  prisoners  the  island  numerous  streams  fall  into  the  ocean, 
vete  constantly  taking  place  from  Sydney,  and  having  previously  served  to  enrich  the  districts 
the  colony  continued  to  increase,  although  still  through  which  they  have  passed,  without,  how- 
preserving  its  original  character  of  being  a  place  ever,  possessing  any  particular  claim  to  be  no- 
of  punishment  for  the  convicted  felons  of  New  ticed ;  others  again  are  to  be  found  in  situations 
South  Wales*  In  1813,  lieutenant-colonel  Davey  where  the  hand  of  man  has  yet  made  little  pro- 
anived  from  England  as  lieutenant-governor ;  gress  in  the  way  of  cultivation.  Among  these, 
and  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  importance  of  the  first  class,  are  the  Carlton,  Prosser's 
and  value  of  the  colony  began  to  be  developed.  River,  Great  Swan  Port  River,  Piper's  River, 
Uotil  this  period,  all  communication  between  &c ;  also  the  North- West  Bay  River,  a  few 
Van  Diemen's  Land  and  other  places,  excepting  miles  from  Hobart  Town.  With  regard  to  moun- 
England  or  New  South  Wales,  had  been  mter-  tains,  there  are  several  of  great  elevation.  Mount 
dieted  by  certain  prohibitory  penalties;  but  they  Weiling^n,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
were  now  done  away  with,  and  the  colony  placed  Table  Mountain,  from  its  resemblance  to  that 
precisely  on  the  same  footing,  with  respect  to  of  the  Cape,  rises  4000  feet  above  the  level  of 
commerce,  as  New  South  Wales.  About  the  the  sea,  immediately  to  the  westward  of  Hobart 
year  1821,  the  tide  of  emigration  set  in  from  Town.  The  southern  mountains,  near  Port 
England  towards  Tasmania;  and  the  natural  Davey,  are  even  higher  than  Mount  Welling- 
ooDsequenoe  of  the  capital  introduced  was  an  ton,  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  ^-ear  are  co- 
eitension  of  the  colony  within  itself  in  every  vered  with  snow.  The  other  principal  moun- 
shape.  Trade  began  to  assume  regularity,  dis-  tains  io  the  colony  are  Benlomond, distant  about 
tiileries  and  breweries  were  erected,  thn  Van  100  miles  from  Hobart  Town,  and  rising  4*200 
Oieiben's  Land  bank  established,  St.  David's  feet;  the  Table  mountain,  near  Jericho,  3800; 
chnrch,  at  Hobart  Town,  finished  and  opened,  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  or  Wylde's  Craig,  4500 ; 
and  many  other  steps  taken  equally  indicative  Quamby's  Bluff,  3500;  Mount  Field,  3U00;  St. 
oftheprogreas  the  place  was  making.  In  1825,  Paul's  Dome,  2500;  and  several  from  1000  to 
Van  Diemen's- Land  was  declared  by  the  king  in  2000  feet  in  elevation. 

council  independent  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Originally,  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  divided 

Wales,  the  chief  authority  being  vested   in  a  into  two  counties  only — Buckinghamshire  and 

lieotenant-governor  and  council,  independent  of  Cornwall ;  indeed,  these  continue  at  present  its 

the  control  of  the  ruling  powers  at   Sydney,  onlr  counties,  although,  in   1826,  it  was  sub- 

iVosperity  followed  this  measure,  although  for  divided  into  several  police  districts;  at  which 

»ome  years  the  colonists  were  much   harassed  time,  too,  orders  were  received  from  the  home 

by  tlie  bush-rangers,  or  runaway  convicts,  and  government  for  its  being  formed  into  counties, 

also  by  the  natives;    but  within   the  last  few  hundreds,  and  parishes,  in  the  same  manner  as 

years  both  these  evils  have  been  removed,  and  England.    These  police  districts  are  as  follows: 

full  scope  given  to  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  1.  Hobart  Town,  comprising  an  area  of  about 

the  inhabitants.  250,000  acres,  hut  not  more  than  2000  have  yet 

The  general  face  of  the  interior  is  very  di-  been  adapted  to  cultivation ;  its  chief  settle- 
versified,  but  decidedly  mountainous ;  not,  how-  ment  is  Hobart  Town,  the  capitel  of  the  island, 
ever,  in  ranges,  but  rather  in  insolated  peaks,  2.  Richmond,  containing  abuut  67:^,000  acres, 
varied  by  lefty  table-land  and  extensive  fertile  of  which  17,000  are  under  cultivation ;  its  towns 
valleys  or  plains.  Commenpfng  with  the  country  are  Richmond,  Sorell.  and  Brighton.  3.  New 
on  the  8.,  notiiing  can  be  more  rude  or  bold  than  Norfulk,  containing  about  960,000  acres,  but 
^  general  appearance  of  the  landscape.  It  not  more  than  4v!00  are  under  cultivation  ;  its 
jeems  like  one  impeivious  forest,  crowned  by  the  towns  are  Elizabeth  Town,  or  New  Norfolk,  and 
heavens.    Proceeding,  h<^wever,  more  inwards,  Hamilton.    4.  The  Clyde,  comprising  1,088,000 
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Bcrrs,  but  not  more  than  about  3200  are  under 
cultivation ;  iti  town  is  Bothwell.  6.  Oatlanda. 
containing  576,000  acres,  of  which  abovt  3100 
have  been  cultivated ;  its  towns  are  Oatlands 
and  Jericho.  6.  Campbell  Town,  containing 
about  1200  square  miles,  but  6400  acres  have 
been  cultivated ;  its  towns  are  Campbell  Town, 
Ross,  Lincoln,  and  Fingal.  7.  Norfolk  Plains, 
comprising  1,500,000  acres ;  about  6200  are  at 
present  cultivated :  its  towns  are  Liatour  and 
Westbnry.  8.  Launceston,  comprising^  about 
8,500,000  acres,  but  not  more  than  between 
7000  and  8000  of  these  have  been  cultivated ; 
Launceston,  Perth,  and  George  Town  are  the 
chief  towns.  9.  Oyster  Bay,  containing  576,000 
acres,  but  only  1700  are  under  cultivation  $  it 
has  no  towns.  These  comprise  all  the  police 
dictrictB ;  but  among  the  divisions  of  the  island 
may  be  further  enumerated :  1.  The  penal  set- 
tlement of  Macqoarie  Island,  and  Port  Arthur, 
upon  Tasman's  Peninsula.  2.  Numerous  islands 
in  the  straits  of  Bass,  that  separate  Van  Die- 
men's  Island  from  Australia  and  Maria  Island, 
formerly  a  penal  settlement,  but  lately  dis- 
membered, and  now  occupied  by  a  private  in- 
dividual at  an  annual  rent  to  government ;  all 
these  are  dependencies  of  this  government. 
3.  The  territories  of  the  Van  Diemen's  Land 
Company,  comprehending  nearly  500,000  acres 
on  the  NW.  comer  of  tlM  island ;  bounded  on 
two  sides  by  the  sea,  on  the  others  by  crown- 
lands,  or  the  Norfolk  Plains  settled  dntricts. 

Hobart  Town,  the  capital  of  the  island,  and 
the  seat  of  its  government,  is  an  eitensive,  well- 
laid  out,  and,  in  many  parts,  a  neatly  built  town 
on  the  river  Derwent,  about  20  miles  from  iti 
month  or  entrance  towards  the  ocean.  See 
Hobart  Toww,  vol.  iii.  The  suburbs  of  Hobart 
Town  have  lately  undergone  considerable  im- 
provement, handsome  villas  and  enclosures 
occupying  ground  in  every  direction,  which 
would  have  been  supposed,  in  some  places,  to 
have  almost  bid  defiance  to  the  hand  of  art. 
A  noble  wharf  has  been  constructed,  so  as  to 
allow  vessels  of  the  largest  burthen  to  lade  or 
unlade  close  alongside  the  shore  without  the 
assistance  of  boati.  Neit  in  rank  and  com- 
mercial importance  is  Launceston,  op  theN.  side 
of  the  island ;  distant,  by  a  good  road,  121  miles 
from  Hobart  Town.  Pop.  4000.  The  town  is 
thriving  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the 
maritime  key  of  a  large  and  fertile  country,  and 
affording  sufficient  water  for  vessels  upwards  of 
400  tons  burthen  to  load,  as  in  Sydney,  alongw 
side  the  wharfs. 

The  island  has  not  been  sufficiently  eiplored 
to  ascertain  its  geological  characters.  Basalt  is 
supposed  to  be  the  priucipal  subefratum  of  the 
colony.  All  along  ttie  coast  it  presents  itself  in 
rocky  precipitous  heights,  standing  on  its  beau- 
tiful ool urn nar  pedestals.  Of  these.  Fluted  Cape, 
at  Adventure  Bay,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarka- 
ble, so  called  from  the  circular  columns  standing 
up  close  together  in  the  form  of  the  barrels  of 
an  organ.  Circular  Head,  which  gives  the  namo 
to  the  Van  Diemen^  Land  Company's  establish- 
ment, is  another  remarkable  instance  of  the 
singular  appearance  which  this  species  of  rock 
assumes,  resembling  different  artificial  produc- 
tions of  man.  Mount  Wellington,  the  great 
western  Table  mountain,  and  the  rocky  banks  of 
many  of  the  mountain  rivers,  as  tlie  Shannon, 
are  composed  of  this  rock.    Marble,  of  a  white  or 


mixed  grey  colour,  susceptible  of  a  gsod  fstub, 
has  frequently  been  found,  though  never  ycft  ihup 
up  or  applied  to  use.  lion-ore  is  veiy  gcBod, 
both*  of  a  red,  brown,  and  black  cokrar:  in  ose 
or  two  instances  it  has  been  analyBed,  and  fosad 
to  contain  80  per  cent,  of  the  perfect  mincnL 
Of  the  metallic  ores  besides  'mm,  which  n  tW 
nM>st  abundant,  specimens  of  red  and  green 
copper-ore,  lead,  nnc.  manganese,  and,  ss  noe 
say,  of  silver  and  'gold,  have  oocasioBally  bees 
met  with.  Indications  of  coal  have  been  fossd 
all  across  the  island,  commeociD^  at  Sooth 
Cape,  and  showing  themselves  in  various  psito- 
at  Satellite  Island,  in  d'Entrecaateanx's  Ooi- 
nel,  on  the  banks  of  the  Huon,at  Hobart  Ton, 
New  Norfolk,  the  Coal  River,  Jerusakn,  Je- 
richo, and  otiier  places. 

The  soil  is  very  varied ;  in  aome  plaoei  a  vA 
black  alluvial  mould,  in  others  sandy  or  aigi^ 
laceous.  Its  fertility  is  shown  by  the  exoellett 
crops  produced,  the  land  being  cultivated. lor 
vears  without  refreshment.  Allowing  for  tbe 
higher  southern  latitude^  and  the  conseqnol 
coldness  and  humidity  attendant  on  iti  iasoluit;, 
the  seasons  and  weather  at  Van  Diemea*!  imi 
are  the  same  as  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
average  of  the  thermometer  is  about  70^.  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November  form  the  spris^ 
when  tile  weather  is  usually  brieht  and  deir, 
with  occasional  rain  and  high  winds.  I>eoembtf, 
January,  and  February  constitute  tiie  sobsmt. 
In  general,  Terr  little  rain  falk  during  dutt 
three  monllis.  March,  April,  and  May  are  ihe 
fiutumn,  and  form  by  far  its  ptLwantiit  lesfln 
June,  July,  and  August  are  the  winter.  In  the 
interior,  particularly  upon  high  and  eipoeed 
situations,  IW>sts  are  sometimes  severe,  and,tf 
times,  a  good  deal  of  snow  falls. 

The  vc-getable  kingdom  is  similar  to  Ast  of 
the  contiguous  territory  of  New  Saotfa  Wshi. 
In  many  places  there  is  no  underwood,  Ike 
ground  being  covered  with  tall  ungainly  tnei, 
standing  at  some  distance  firom  each  other,  ssd 
running^  op  to  a  great  height  before  they  shoot 
out  their  branches.  Much  of  the  timber  of  the 
colony  is  extremely  serviceable  for  every  bttiUisg 
purpose,  particularly  the  stringy  bark,  ukieh 
has  not  been  inaptly  termed  the  oak  of  Tsi 
Diemen's  Land,  as  well  on  account  of  the  tp- 
pearance  and  durability  of  the  wood  as  of  the 
uses  to  which  it  n  applied ;  gum,  of  sefcni 
sorts,  almost  equal  to  stringy  bark ;  peppermisti 
another  wood  of  the  same  description,  bat  pv- 
ticularly  used  where  facility  of  splitting  ii  le 
<{uired.  Among  the  ornamental  woods  «me 
Itght  wood,  she-oak,  or  beef»tree,  hooeysacUe, 
myrtle,  and  the  cherry-tree.  The  woods  thM 
are  most  esteemed  for  the  fitting  up  of  booee^ 
and  for  cabinet-makers  and  others,  an  Haoi 
pine,  black  and  silver  mimosas,  pencil  oedv, 
and  sassafras.  All  the  trees  are  evergreens,  sb4 
some  of  them,  especially  the  minsosas,  pat  Mk 
very  rich  blossoms  in  spring ;  but  the  prevaili«| 
colour  of  nearly  all  of  this  description  hss  bees 
noticed  to  partake  more  or  less  of  yelloV' 
Among  the  most  valuable  plants  yet  disoovercJ 
may  be  enumerated  the  pepper-tree,  the  bsrksf 
which  has  been  proved  to  contain  many  valoable 
medicinal  qualities.  The  tea-tree,  too,  thosid 
not  pass  unnoticed,  the  leaves  serving  at  Ciaei 
as  a  substitute  for  those  of  the  Chinese  plast; 
and,  although  the  beverage  cannot  be  pfo- 
■ounced  equally  good,  it  has  at  least  the  Rcoa- 
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mendatioii  of  being  mnoh  dieapeff.  The  de-  and  amaUer  brown  aort.  In  the  reptile  famify 
licioas  oranges,  lemons^  grapesi  pomegranateiy  may  be  mentioned  guanas  and  lisards^said  to  be 
aod'alonglistof  others  that  abound  in  latitudes  perfectly  innoxioas;  centipedes,  of  two  sorts; 
nearer  the  equator,  are  unknown  here;  but,  on  scorpbns,  and  tarantolas,  the  latter  may  be 
the  other  hand,  every  sort  of  fruit,  herb,  or  re-  often  met  with  in  rotten-wood.  Many  curioas 
getaUe  that  grows  m  England,  thrives  equally  and  beautiful  descriptions  of  the  beetle  are  seen ; 
well  in  Van  Diesnen's  Land.  three  or  four  sorts  of  ants,  some  of  which  are  a 
The  animal  kingdom  is  pretty  similar  to  that  fnU  inch  in  length,  and  sting  sharply ;  various 
of  New  South  Wales :  it  comprises  kangaroos  of  sorts  of  spiders,  mosquitoes,  ftc,  induding  a 
three  different  species,  vift^  the  forest,  the  brash,  numerous  tribe  of  insects,  such  as  are  common 
and  the  wallab;|r ;  the  chief  difference,  however,  in  all  countries.  European  domesticated  animals 
betvesD  them  is  the  sixe.  The  forest  kangaroo  all  thrive  and  increase  in  siae. 
it  qotts  a  large  animal,  its  hind-quarters  weigh-  The  population  as  here,  as  in  New  South  Waler, 
iD|  from  80  to  90  Ibe.,  and  it  stands  the  full  composed  of  three  classes :  vie.,  the  aborigines, 
height  of  a  man.  The  bymna  opossum,  or  tiger,  the  fceropean  prisoners,  and  the  white  free  tn- 
is  very  destructive  amonr  flocks,  sometimes  habitants.  The  aborigines  or  blacks,  differ  but 
messuring  six  feet  from  the  snout  to  the  tail,  little  from  those  of  the  adjacent  territory  of  New 
The  dasyurus  ursinus,  popularly  called  the  Holland,  with  the  exception  of  the  hair  beiog 
devil,  is  another  animal  of  the  same  species:  it  woolly,  the  complexion  quite  black,  and  the 
is  extremely  ugly,  with  a  head  something  re-  countenance  and  appearance  more  nearly  re- 
sembling that  of  the  otter  in  shape,  but  out  of  sembling  the  African  negro  than  is  the  case  with 
proportion  when  compared  to  the  size  of  the  the  New  Sooth  Wales  aborigenes,  notwithstatid- 
Dody.  The  wombat  is  a  very  singular  animal,  ing  that  Van  Diemeo's  L^nd  is  so  much  colder, 
and,  when  full  grown,  will  weigh  nearly  43  lbs;  For  several  years  a  system  of  desultory  warfare 
the  largest  generally  seen  is  a&ttt  32  inches  in  was  carried  on^  be^een  the    aborigines    and 
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son  supposes  it  to  be  allied  to  the  beaver.  There  aroused  the  spirit  of  the  whole  Country,  and  aH 
are  several  sorts  of  wild  cats  in  the  woods,  one  the  military  a^d  people  capable  of  bearing  arms 
of  which  is  called  the  tiger-cat,  from  its  general  fornMd  a  cordon  round  the  aborigines  so  as  to 
lesemblanoe  to  that  animal ;  also  the  kangaroo  drive  them  into  a  peninsula,  called  Tasman*s 
rat  and  kangaroo  mouse.  Birds  are  of  numerous  Head,  where  it  was  intended  to  keep  them, 
species,  and  many  of  them  of  beautiful  plum-  supply  all  their  wants,  and  endeavour  to  civilise 
age :  emus,  black,  white,  and  satin  cockatoos ;  them.  Great  trouble  and  expense  were  incurred, 
psrrots,  and  parroqoets  of  great  variety ;  large  and  the  abori|^ines  broke  tfarou|[h  the  cordon 
black  magpies ;  the  white  or  whistling  magpie ;  like  so  many  wild  beasts  from  a  lair ;  but  finally, 
the  laughing  jackass,  so  called  from  its  singular  by  the  humane  exertions  of  Mf .  Robinson,  aided 
Boise;  esgles,  hawks  of  all  sorts,  kites,  ravens,  by  some  of  the  more  civilised  Sydney  Macks 
and  the  common  carrion-crow;  the  gull,  pelican,  (sent  from  New  South  Wales  for  the  purpose), 
theking-flsher,  black  swans,  of  very  majestic  ap-  the  aborigines  have  removed  tfaeoBselves  to 
pearanoe,  wild  ducks ;  also  the  musk-duck,  teal,  Flinder's  Island,  in  Bass  Straits,  where  they  are 
widgeon,  and  many  others.  Quails,  snipe,  and  clothed,  fed,  and  endeavours  made  to  civilize 
a  apedes  of  pigeon,  of  a  splendid  bronse  colour,  them.  The  total  number  of  the  aborigines  does 
in  flavour  resembling  a  partridge,  and  scarcely  not  probably  exceed  900.  Recent  accounts  state, 
inferior  to  it,  are  the  chief  birds,  in  addition  to  that  an  expedition  was  fitting  out  at  Van  Die- 
vater-lowl,  that  attract  the  attention  of  aports-  men's  Land  to  explore  tlie  contiguous  coast  of 
men.  New  Holland,  and  fix,  if  possible,  on  a  auitable 
The  inlets  and  bays  around  the  coast  abound  location  for  the  settlement  of  the  Van  Dienieu 
with  fish.  The  trumpeter  is  one  of  the  most  aborigines.  Including  military,  the  total  popu- 
admiml:  the  other  iunds,  which  may  be  pur-  lation  amounted  on  the  let  of  January,  1636,  to 
chased  at  Hobart  Town,  are  a  kind  of  salmon,  40,171,  of  whom  16,968  were  convicts.  The 
perch,  rock-cod,  bream,  mullet,  whitings,  flat-  males  are  to  the  females  in  the  proportion  of 
head,  leather-jackets,  taylors,  parrots,  guard-  about  '23  to  10;  and  the  free  to  the  convict  po- 
Mycray-fish  (nearly  as  good  as  lobsters),  oysters  pdation  ikearly  as  22  to  12^.  The  number  of 
Opod  and  plentiful)^  eels,  skate,  and  shrimps,  transported  felons  in  the  colony  is  upwards  of 
^ne  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  interior  abound  with  12,000.  All  persons  who  are  transported  to  Van 
very  floe  eela,  but  other  fresh-water  fish  are  of  Diemen's  Land,  without  reference  to  any  pre- 
little  note,  excepting  the  mullet.  A  fish  found  vious  circumstances  whatever,  are  either  placed 
in  the  bays  and  on  the  shores  of  the  island,  and  in  the  public  service,  or  are  assigned  to  private 
supposed  to  be  a  species  of  toad-fish,  is  a  strong  individuals  immediately  u^n  landing,  aocording 
pmson.  The  black  whale  resorts,  during  the  to  their  several  qualifications.  Those  who  be- 
meeding  season,  to  the  deep  estuaries  of  rivers  long  to  the  first  class,  are  compelled  to  devote 
and  to  the  bays  and  inlets  around  the  island  ;  the  whole  of  their  time  to  such  occupations  as 
and  the  whale-fishery  is  pursued  with  great  are  allotted  to  them,  and  in  return,  are  fed, 
apirit  The  progress  of  the  trade  is  indicated  clothed,  and  lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  crown. 
oj  the  foot  tliat,  in  1824,  no  whale-oil  was  ex-  All  mechanics  and  labourers  reside  in  barracks, 
fwrted ;  ia  1825,  to  the  value  of  £1400 ;  in  built  expressly  for  their  reception ;  but  those 
1826,  £2855 ;  in  1827,  £9670 ;  in  1829,  £12,3 13 ;  who  are  employed  as  clerks  in  any  of  the  publie 
in  1830,  £18,277 ;  and  so  on  increasing.  There  offices,  are  permitted  to  live  elsewhere,  and  re- 
are  several  kinds  of  snakes,  some  of  t&m  being  ceive  a  small  pittance  varying  from  £10  to  £18 
citremely  venomous :  those  most  commonly  seen  per  annum,  together  with  £5  for  clothing, 
•re  the  large  black  snake,  the  diamond-snake.  The  form  of  government  is  similar  to  that  of 
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New  South  Walee^  the  chief  authority  bein^  from''China  or'Singapore,  piece  goodi  fcooi  la- 
vested  in  a  lieuteoant-fi^overDor  and  executive  dia,  tobacco  from  Braxil,  and  beef,  baam,  cheeK, 
council,  consistiug  of  the  lieuteoant-governor,  borset,  &c.,  from  New  South  Wales.  Wool 
chief-justice,  colonial-secretary,  treasurer,  and  forms  by  far  the  principal  article  of  export,  and 
senior  military  oificer;  and  a  le^lative  council,  next  to  it  is  wheat,  principally  sent  to  Sydas;, 
consisting  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  chief-Jus-  whale  oil,  whalebone,  timber,  mimosa  bark,  lifs 
tice,  colonial  secretary,  treasurer,  chaplain,  at-  stock,  potatoes,  &c  The  increase  in  the  a* 
torney-general,  and  collector  of  customs,  toge-  ports  of  wool  is  quite  extraordinary.  ItisalaMMt 
ther  with  eight  private  gentlemen  of  the  colony  wholly  brought  to  England.  The  total  estinsted 
nominated  by  the  crown  for  life.  There  is  a  value  of  the  articles  of  colonial  produce  a- 
supreme  court  with  a  chief  and  puisne  justice  ported  from  the  colony  in  1835  was  £320,679;  of 
at  Hobart  Town,  from  which  courts  are  deputed  which  £140,537  worth  was  shipped  from  Hofaizt 
in  different  parts  of  the  island.  The  governor  of  Town,  and  the  residue  from  Launcestoo,  which 
New  South  Wales  is,  ex-officie,  general  of  the  is  now  on  a  level  with,  if  it  be  not  before  the 
district,  which  includes  Van  Diemen's  Island,  former,  in  point  of  commercial  importance.  The 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  the  colony  being  only  total  imports  into  the  island  during  the  saait 
colonel,  commanding  so  far  as  concerns  the  year  amounted  to  £583,646 ;  of  whid^  £403,879 
troops  stationed  on  the  island.  Van  Diemen's  were  supplied  by  Great  Britain,  £149,664  hj 
Island  is  under  the  diocese  of  Calcutta  and  the  British  possessions,  and  £30,103  by  fonifpi 
archdeaconry  of  New  South  Wales  in  spiritual  states.  The  customs  duty  collected  in  the  ojk^j 
matters.  The  Established  Church  clergy  coo-  exceed  £71,000  a-vear,  and  the  whole  oidinsrr 
sist  of  a  rural  dean,  senior  chaplain,  and  seven  revenue  is  about  £100^0.  ThearhTals  in  163&, 
chaplains ;  there  are  three  Presbyterian  ministers,  were  234  ships,  burden  55^33  tons, 
one  Independent,  one  Wesleyan,  and  one  Roman  VANDOCUVRES,  tn.  NB.  of  Franoe,  depat 
Catholic,  all  paid  by  government  In  this  colony  Aube,  prov.  Lajignedoc;  9  m.  w.  of  Bar-ssr- 
education  is  not  neglected,  and  in  the  revenue  Aube.  Pop.  1700.  In  1814,  the  French  re- 
certain  sums  are  devoted  to  the  purpose.  The  ceived  a  check  here  by  Schwartzeaburg,  who 
King's  orphan  schools,  and  17  elementary  schools  drove  them  from  all  their  positions  on  thai  side 
throughout  the  colony,  are  provided  for  bv  the  the  Aube. 

local  government.    The  King's  orphan  schools        VANDREUIL,  oo.,  British  North  Amtnca, 

are  two,  one  for  male  and  the  other  for  female  Lower  Canada,  bounded  8W.  by  the  vaten  of 

children.    From  the  published  <  reports  of  the  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  N.  by  those  of  the  Ottavs: 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  for  1837,  it  appears  to  the  westward  by  the  division  line  between 

that  they  have  four  stations  in  Van  Diemen's  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.    It  compristt  fssf 

Land,  with  5  missionaries;  and  516*children  in  seignories  and  one  township.  Pop.  13,800.   Tht 

the  schools.  The  local  government  has  expressed  soil. is  in  the  aggregate  extremely  fertile,  and  iti 

much  satisfaction  with  the  labours  of  the  mis-  surface,  though  generally  level,  rises  somctiBo 

sionary  at  Macquarie  Harbour,  and  a  missionary  into  gentle  ridges  or  coteaux.    The  Tillage  of 

has  been  appointed  at  the  new  station  of  Port  Rigaud  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  mountain 

Arthur.    Of  private  seminaries  there  are  6  male  of  St.  Magdelcine,  on  the  banks  of  river  A  Is 

and  9  female  at  Hobart  Town,  and  at  various  Grabse,  and  near  the  shores  of  the  beaotihl 

parts  of  the  island  6  male  and  6  female  schools,  lake  of  the  Two  Mountains.    Along  the  bordm 

well  managed,  and  where  a  good  elementary  edu-  of  the  lake,  is  the  ferry  at  Le  Demier's  to  the 

cation  is  atjforded  on  reasonable  terms.  The  press  Indian  villages  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wairr. 

is  unshackled  by  stamps,  paper  excise,  advertise-  The  village  of  Vandreuil  is  about  6  miles  br- 

ment  duty,  or  censorship;  the  result  is  thus  yond  this  ferry;  and  6  miles  further  on  .is] the 

sliown :  Van  Diemen's  Land  journals — Colonial  Pointes  des  Cascades,  where  steam-boats  and 

Times,  published  on  Tuesdays ;  Tasmanian,  on  stages,  with  multitudes  of  passengers  to  asd 

Fridays ;   Hobart  Town  Courier,  on   Fridays ;  from  Upper  Canada,  constantly  come  and  p^ 

Colonist,  on  Tuesdays  ;  Government  Gazette,  on  Steam-boats  perform  the  trip  between  this  place 

Fridays;  Trumpeter,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays;  and  La  Chine  in  two  hours  going  down  sad 

Trumpeter    General,    ditto;    Independent,    at  three  hours  coming  up.    A  large  proportion  of 

Launceston,  on  Saturdays;  Launceston  Adver-  the  inhabitants  follow  the  pursuit  of  vojvgHv, 

tixer,  on  Thursdays :  there  are  also  a  Monthly  to  the  material  injury  of  the  agricoltural  is- 

Magasine.  an  Annual,  and  an  Almanack.  These  terests  of  that  valuable  tract  of  country,  and  the 

newspapers  are  not  inferior  in  size,  appearance,  evident  demoralixation  of  the  people^  from  its 

or  talent,  to  their  brethren  of  the  English  press,  inducing  those  wandering  habits  that  are  iocoD- 

There  are  several  religious,  benevolent,    and  patible  with  rural  economy,  and  a  disaoluleaecs 

literary  institutions ;  namely,  an  Auxiliary  Bible  of  morals  which  marks  but  too  generally  that 

Society,  Van  Diemen's  Missionary  Society,  Pres-  class  of  men. 

byterian  Tract  Society,  Benevolent  Society,  Stran-        VAN  N  ACHOIR,  or  Vbnnochaji«  lake,  Sootr 

ger's  Friend  Society,  Sunday  School  Union.  In-  land,  sh.  Perth ;  about  4  m.  long  and  1  m.  broad, 
dependent  School  Union,  Mechanics' Institution,        VANS,  town,  a.  of  France,  depart.  Ardecbe, 

Wesleyan  Library,  Hobart  Town  Circulating  Li-  prov.  Languedoc;   14  m.  sbw.  of  Argentiercs. 

brary,  Hobart  Town  Book  Society^  and  Infant  Pop.  1700.    It  has  manufactures  of  silk. 
School  Society.  VAPRINITZ,  tn.  Austrian  empire*  kingd.Il- 

Tlie  commerce  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  very  lyria,  on  the  Adriatic;  4  m.  from  Priume.   It 

considerable,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.    The  stands  on  a  lofty  rock.    The  vicinity  piodaeei 

imports  are  malt  liquor,  rum,  brandy^  and  wine,  good  wine  and  chestnuts,  but  little  com. 
piece  goods,  hardware,  tea,  sugar,    ftc.     Ex-        VARAGGIO,  to.  N.of  Itoly,  duchy  of  Geaos. 

elusive  of  the  imports  from  the  mother  country,  kiogd.  Sardinia ;  5  m.  N8.  of  Savona.  Pop.  15W» 

Van  Diemen's   Land   imports  sugar  from  the  It  carries  on  a  tnide  in  wood. 
Mauritius,  wine  and  fruit  fiom  the  Cape,  tea        VAHALLYA,  Szkmyxr,  tn.  NB.  of  Uongaiy, 
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•B  Tirer  Saeayer.    Pop.  3000.    Lai.  47.  4X  N.  VASKUZ,  vil.  Austria,  prov.  Galicia,  near  the 

LoD^.  23.  17.  £.  river  Czeremos.    Here  is  kept  a  large  stud  of 

VARDAC,  town,  8W.  of  France,  depart.  Lot  Tartar  horses,  which  supplies  a  part  of  the  Aus- 

and  Garoooe,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony,  on  trian  army. 

river  Bayse.    Pop.  1400.    The  cork  forests  of  VASSELONNE,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  prov.  Al- 

tbe  fiei§^hboiirhood  supply  an  object  of  maoufae-  sace ;  14  m.  WbN.  of  Strasburg.    Pop.  3600. 

ture  to  the  inhabitants.  They  manufacture  hardware,  caps,  stockings, 

VAREL,  town,  NW.  of  Germany,  g:rand  duchy  leather,  soap,  &c.    Beautiful  marble  is  found  in 

Oklenbnrg,  on  river  Uaae ;  17  m.  N.  of  Olden-  the  environs, 

buif.    Pop.  2600.  VASSY,  town,  NB.  of  France,  depart.  Upper 

VARENNE,  tn.  Central  France,  on  the  river  Marne,  prov.  Champagne ;  12  m. NW.  of  Joinville. 

AUier;  14  m.  WNW.  of  La  Palisse.     Pop.  2100.  Pop.  2200.    They  are  employed  partly  in  the 

It  has  an  hospital.  manufacture  of  woollens. 

VARENNES,  town,  NB.  of  France,  depart.  VASSY,  tn.  N.  of  France,  depart.  Calvados, 

Mease,  prov.  Lorraine,  on  riv.  Aire ;  18  m.  NW.  prov.  Normandy ;  12  m.  NB.  of  Vire.   Pop.  2200. 

of  Verdun.    Pop.  1300.    It  has  some  manufao-  V  ATAN,  tn.  France,  depart.  Indre,  prov.  Berry ; 

toies  of  leather  and  paper;  but  is  chiefly  re-  14  m.  NW.  of  Issoudun.     Pop.  2000. 

markable  as  the  place  where  the  unfortunate  VATHI,  or  Vabti,  seaport  island  Samoa,  Me- 

Loais  XVL  was  stopped  in  his  flight  from  Paris,  diterranean  sea.    See  Samos,  vol.  iv.   It  contains 

June  1791.  500  houses,  the  inhabitants  of  which  sup^rt 

VARENNES,  town,  nb.  of  France,  depart  themselves  by  fishing,  and  the  export  of  wine, 

Upper  Marne,  prov.  Champagne ;  14  m.  NB.  of  produced  in  the  neighbourhood.    The  popular 

Lances.     Pop.  1200.  tion  consists  of  Greek  Christians. 

VARENT,  St^  tn.  w.  of  France,  depart  Two  VAUBECOURT,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  depart. 

Sevres,  prov.   Poitou;   14  m.  B.  of  Bressuire.  Mouse,  prov.  fA)rraine,  on  the  Aisne;  12  m.  N. 

Pop.  1200.  o(  Bar.    Pop.  1300. 

VARESE,  town,  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  Milan,  VAUCOULEURS,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  depart. 

Lombardo-Venetian  kingd.,  on  riv.  Verbano;  27  Meuse,  prov.  Lorraine,  on  riv.  rMeuse;  114  m. 

m.  U'NW.  of  Milan.    Pop.  7000.    It  has  some  bb.  of  Commercy.    Pop.  2200.     It  has  manufac- 

nanufactures,  and  trade  in  silk.    It  has  in  its  tures  of  linen,  leather,  and  stone-waie. 

vicinity  a  number  of  villas  belonging  to  families  VAUGENRAY,  town,  B.  of   France,  depart, 

of  the  city  of  Milan.   Here  is  an  elegant  modern  Rhone,  prov.  Provence ;  9  m.  sw.  of  Lyons.  Pop. 

palace,  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  surrounded  21 00. 

Vx  pleasant  gardens  and  fountains.  VAUGIRARD,  tn.  France ;  3  m.  from  Paris. 

VARlLH£S,tn.s.  of  France,  near  the  Eastern  Pop.  2800.    It  has  .a  number  of  neat  country 

Pyrenees;  6  m.  B.  of  Pamiers.    Pop.  1400.    It  is  houses, 

situated  on  the  Arriege.  VAULDE,  township,  England,  par.  Marden, 

VARNA,  or  Wasna  (the  ancient  Odessus),  tn.  bund.  Broxash,  co.  Hereford.    Pop.  with  par. 

European  Turkey,  prov.  Bulgaria ;  120  m.  NNB.  Hereford  (P.  T.  135). 

of  Adrianople.  Pop.  16,000.  Lat43.6.N.  Long.  VAULRY,  tn.  France,  depart.  Creuse,  prov. 

127. 59.  B.    This  town  is  situated  at  the  bottom  Marche ;  7  m.  NW.  of  Gueret.    Pop.  2300. 

ofa  bay  of  the  Black  Sfea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  VAULTERSHOME,  tithing,  England,  par, 

river  Varna,  which  here  forms  a  considerable  -Maker,  hund.  Roborough,  co.  Devon.   Pop.  with 

lake.    It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and    de-  par.    Devonport  (P.  T.  218). 

fended  by  an  old  castlq,  with  massive  towers,  VAULX,  town,  NB.  of  France,  depart  Pas  de 

but  is  not  a  place  of  strength  ;|  it  is  the  see  of  Calais,  prov.  Picardy  -,  4  m.  NB.  of  Bapaume. 

n  Greek  bishop.    Its  harbour  is  commodious.  Pop.  1200. 

and  is  open  to  the  R.  and  8B.  winds,  but  is  VAUVILLERS,  town,  B.  of  France,  depart 

•bettered  against  the  NW.,  which,  in  the  Black  Upper  Saone,  prov.  Franche-Comte ;  22  m.  N.  of 

^,  are  the  most  dangerous ;  it  has  sufficient  Vezoul.     Pop.  1000. 

depth  for  the  anchorage  of  the  largest  vessels.  VAUVINCOURT,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  depart 

The  trade  is  considerable,  and  furnishes  Con-  Meuse,  prov.  Lorraine;  6  m.  NB.  of  Bar-sur- 

stsntinople  with  com,  butter,  cheese,  and  other  Ornain.     Pop.  1000. 

productions  of  the  country ;  wine  is  also  exported  •    VAUX,  vil.  N.  of  France.    Pop.  900.    Here  is 

in  oaantities  to  Cheraon  on  the  Russian  frontier,  an  elegant  castle  and  park. 

VaRS,  tn.  W.  of  France,  near  the  river  Cha-  VAVAO,  island.  South   Pacific,  one  of  the 

rente;  6  m.  N.  of  Angouleme.     Pop.  1700.  Friendly  islands.  Lat  of  the  W.  point,  18.  34.  s. 

VARZI,  tn*  N.  of  Italy,  kingd.  Sardinia,  in  It  was  first  discovered   by  the  Spanish  pilot 

PiedmoBt,  on  the  river  Staffora ;  9  m.  N.  of  Bob-  Maurelle,  and  afterwards  seen  by  La  Perouse  in 

bio.    Pop.  1600.  1787.  who  says  it  is  almost  equal  in  size  to 

VASARHELY,  tn.  8B.  of  Hungary,  co.  Czon-  Tongataboo.    Captain  Waldegrave,  R.N.,  who, 

fad,  on  lake  Hold ;  21  miles  sbb.  of  Czongrad.  in  1830,  visited   the  Friendly  Islands,   in  the 

Pop.  6000.    They  cultivate  tobacco  and  wine.  Seringapatam,  to  demand  satisfaction  for  some 

The  town  has  a  society  of  natural  history  ;  and  a  loss  sustained  by  two  English  merchant  vessels, 

canal  has  been  opened  in  the  neighbourhood  thus  describes  Vavao.    Of  the  islands  they  vi- 

«ince  1779.  sited,  he  says,  it  far  excelled  all  the  others:  its 

VASIL,  tn.  Enropean  Russia,  near  the  con-  harbour  is  excellent,  perfectly  landlocked,  of 

floesce  of  the  Sura  and  Wolga;  87  m.  NNB.  of  great  extent,  with  numerous  entrances,  all  to 

Nizoei-Novgorod.     Pop.  1000.  the  west;  the  water  is  good,  and  mij^ht  abound 

VASILKOV,  tn.  W.  of  European  Russia,  gov.  were  more  wells  dug,  for  the  island  is  hilly,  and 

Kiev ;  24  m.  saw.  of  Kiev.    It  is  the  chief  place  has  a  clay  bottom  ;  it  is  said  to  contain  a  fresh- 

of  a  distriet,  and  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  -  water  lake,  but  this  was  not  seen  by  them.    The 

Stagoo.  island  appeared  ^to  be  covered  with  timber,, no 
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lots  ten  eif;ht  different  tpecin  were  ihown  thiHi  IliodooeafMl  the  rtelMahometaiH.  The 

them,  but  the  joiner  declined  ^ivin[p  upecimene.  houses  are  well  built,  few  unoooupied,  aad  Ifae 

Mr.  Mathews,  the  botanist,  walked  12  noiiet  in  inhabitants  appear  in  thriving-  ctreninstancn. 

the  island,  and  saw  the  trees,  which  grew  nn*  VEGA,  settlement,  S.  Araertoa«  pfwr.  Mar>- 

proned,  neglected,  OTerrun  with  the  wild  yam  quita,  pvr.  New  Granada,  repnb.  Coloaibia:  )S 

and  convolvulus,  covering,  as  a  curtain,  the  learues  w. of  Santa  Fe.   Pop.  400  housckcepeiii 

trees  beneath  :  this  causes  the  trees  to  be  stumpy  VEGESACK,  to.  Nir.  of  Genrnmy,  in  the  tsr- 

and  full  of  boughs ;  he  thiuks  that  it  would  be  ritory  of  the  imperial  town  of  Bremen ;  10  nu 

difficult  to  find  a  plank  12  feet  long,  and  a  foot  nw.  of  Bremen.    Pop.  1600.    It  serves  as  a 

•qnare.    The  basis  of  the  island  is  coral  rock,  port  for  Bremeo,  for  vessels  of  a  medinm  siaei 

which  rises  many  feet  above  the  jtresent  level  of  VEGJ  A  U,  or  Batjah, tn.  Africa,  kiogd. Toaii ; 

the  sea:  the  action  of  Ore  is  visible  on  it,  and  45  m.  W.  of  Tunis:  supposed  by  Shaw  to  be  Iks 

tliey  saw  several  instauoes  of  its  crystallisation,  ancient  Vaoca.     It  carries  on  a  oonaidenble 

The  figs  and  other  trees  start  from  the  bare  trade  with  the  interior. 

rock.    On  the  top  of  the  hills  the  soil  appeared  VEHEMENTRY,  island,  SootUnd,  one  of  the 

to  he  much  deeper ;  and,  by  the  vieour  of  the  Shetland  islands,  par.  Sandstring,  sb.  OikMy 

trees  in  open  spaces,  might  be  10  feet  deep,  and  Shetland.    Pop.  with  par. 

The  soil  and  ever^hing  in  the  island  is  the  VEIT^E,  tn.  Denmark,  prov.  JaUand,  en  a 

king's.    Should  an  mdostritms  roan  cultivate  to-  deep  inlet  of  the  Cattegat,  near  the  entrance 

baooo,  or  clear  |^und,  or  prune  trees,  the  king  of  the  Little  Belt;  13  m.  WNW.  of  Friderksk 

sees  or  hears  of  it,  and  sends  for  the  produce :  tlie  Pop.  800.    It  has  a  little  shipping, 

king,  or  chief  under  him,  assumes  all  the  vege-  VEIT,  8r«,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  lllyria^  in  Caria- 

tables,  poultry,  or  hogs,  as  his  own,  and,  in  bar*  thia,  near  the  Glan.    Pop.  IMO.    It  has  aeteial 

ter,  puts  the  price  on  each,  which  either  is  paid  iron-works,  and  is  the  staple  of  the  iron  trade 

to  liim  or  to  the  grower.   The  present  king  Finow  between  Cariothia  and  Italy.    It  was  formerly 

is  absolute,  his  orders  are  strictly  and  instantly  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Carinthia  votil  the 

obeyed ;  be  is  under  SO  years  of  age*  is  a  pagan,  14th  century,  when  Klagenfurth    became  ike 

has  three  wives  and  two  children :  lie  can  only  capital  of  the  dnchy.    Between  diese  two  tovm 

marry  the  daughters  of  great  chiefs.  The  eldest  stood  the  Roman  city  of  Virvnvm. 

son  born  of  the  wife,  who  is  daughter  of  the  VEITSHOCHEIM,  viL  Germany,  kingd.  Bs- 

greatest  chief,  is  the  successor ;  his  concubines  varia,  in  Franconia ;  6  m.  N.  of  Wunbaig.  Fopb 

were  numerous.    The  population  was  stated  to  1200.    It  has  a  magnificent  castle,  formerly  the 

be  between  five  and  six  thousand.  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Wursbnrg. 

VAYGAROO  RIVER,  river,  8.  of  India,  which  VELA,  Capk  ov,  piomontory.  South  Amoim, 

passing  close  to  Madura,  and  traversing  the  ae-  gov.  and  prov.  Santa  Martha,  gov.  NewGranads, 

mindaries  of  Shevagonga  and  Ramnad,  is  almost  repob.  Columbia,  opposite  to  Cape  Horn,  is 

wholly  absorbed  in  a  lar^e  tank,  20  m.  a.  of  Tondi.  Lat  12.  13.  N.  Long.  72.  12.  W.    It  in  k>fty,  and 

VAYRAC..  tn.  a.  of  France,  depart.  Lot  prov.  full  of  woods,  in  wnich  dwell  aoaie  barbaroui 

Giiyenne  and  Gasoony,  near  river  Mouoaod  ;  22  Indians.    It  was  discovered  by  Aloaao  de  Ojeda, 

m.  NB.  of  Gourdon.    Pop.  1 1 00.  who  gave  it  this  name,  in  1499. 

VAZSECZ,  vil.  NW.  of  Hungary,  palat  of  VELANGHENA,    military   post,  iaUad  of 

L^ptan.    Pop.  1600.  Ceykm,  Eastern  seas,  dist.  Upper  Onva;  43  nk 

VEARNE,  township,  England,  par.  Marden,  88B.  from  Candy.    It  is  tlie  higheet  inhabited 

prov.  Broxasb,  co.  Herpfuid.    Pop.  with  par.  spot  in  Ceylon.    Lat.  6.  44  N.  Long.  81. 7.  & 

Hereford  (P.  T.  135).  VELAUR,  rivec,  Hindooatan^  prov.  Camatie. 

VECHEL,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabant;  It  rises  among  the  mountains  of  the  Salem  di»- 

12  m.  BHB.  of  Bois  le  Due    Pop.  3000.  trict,  and  after  a  course  of  above  100  miles,  and 

VECHTA,  tn.  NW.  of  Germany,  in  the  part  of  receiving  varioua  contributory  strauna,  enters  Ike 

the  bishopric  of  Munster  given  to  Oldenburg  in  sea  below  Porto  Novo. 

1802,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name;  28  m.  8.  of  VELAUX,  tn.  SB.  of  France,  depatt.  Mootki 

Oldenburg.    Pop.  1500.    It  gives  name  to  a  of  the  Rhone,  prov.  Provence;  12  auw.  of  Ail 

circle  and  bailiwick.  Pop.  1100. 

VECKERH AGEN,  vil.  w.  of  Germany,  eleo-  VELBERT,vil.  and  par.Prnsaia,  dndiy  Be^g, 

ftorate  Hesse-Cassel,  on  the  Weser;  13  m.  NbB.  prov.  Cleves  and  Berg ;  14  m.  BRB.  of  Doaiel- 

of  Cassel.    Pop.  1000.    A  saltpetre  maonfactnre  dorf.    Pop.  5200.    They  form  a  Birmingham  ia 

was  established  here  in  1815.  miniature,  and  manufacture  various  aiSdcs  of 

VEDEM,  tn.  Prussia,  duchy  Cleves ;  9  miles  fine  steel,  iron,  and  brass,  such  as  knives,  forks, 

sax.  o(  Cleves.    Pop.  lOOO.  penknives,  weighing  scales,  coffee-mills,  &c. 

VEDRENE,  or  Vkdrin,  vil.  Belgium,  prov.  V ELBURG, or Viumv no, tn. Germany, kingd. 

Namur ;  3  m.  N.  of  Namur.    There  are  prodoc-  Bavaria,  in  Franconia.  on  the  Labor.    Pop.  900. 

ttve  lead-mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  VELDHOVEN,  tn.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Bia- 

VEENENDAEL,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Utrecht;  bant ;  4  m.  w.  of  Eindhoven.    Pop.  800. 

20  m.  Bba.  of  Utrecht.    Pop.  2000.    They  are  VELDSCHTERIN,  or  Usirhka,  town,  Ea- 

employed  in  spinning  wool.  The  neighbourhood  ropean  Turkey,  prov.  Romania,  the  capital  of  a 

produoes  good  turf,  the  common  fuel  in  the  in-  sandgiacat,  which  comprises  the  upper  vallefiat 

land  part  of  the  Dutch  provinces.  the  source  of  the  Eastern  Morawa,  and  those  d 

VEERUNGAUM,  pergunnah,    Hindooatan,  the  Ibar.    This  track  of  country,  as  little  koovs 

prov.  Gujerat.     The  principal  towns  are  the  as  other  parts  of  the  interior  of 'Tarkey,  is  chkfy 

capital,  of  the  same  name,  Mandul,  and  Patree.  remarkable  for  the  {»odoctivettesa  of  iti  mism: 
They  are  surrounded  with  high  walls,  those  of    those  of  Janova  produce  silver, 

the  two  first  still  being  in  good  repair.    The  VELEZ,  city,  S.  Amerka,  prov.  Tunja,  rep«&. 

population  of  Veerungaum  town  in  1820  was  New  Granada,  on  river  Snares;  25  m.HW.4if 

estimated  at  from  15,000  to  20,000  perM}ns,  two-  Tunja.    Pop.  2500.       at.  5.  4<l.  N.   Long.  74 
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6.  w.     Its  Mtoalioii  is  inoonYenieot  and  dis-  VENERGUE,  tn.  8.  of  France,  at  the  inflat 

agreeable,  being:  at  tbe  skirt  of  a  mountain,  of  tbe  river  Uisse  into  the  Arriege;  10  m.  b.  of 

where  tbe  soil  is  soft  and  muddy ;  and  tbe  streets  Touloase.    Pop.  1 100. 

are  so  swampy  as  to  be  at  times  impassable.  VENEV,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov.  Tula,  on 

The  temperature,  though  hot,  is  rendered  mo-  the  riv.  Venevka ,-  30  m.  B.  of  Tula.    F6p.  2400. 

derate  by  the  frequency  of  the  tempests,  which  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  on  a  small  scale. 

are  attended  with  much  thunder  and  liglitning.  VENEZUELA,  territory,  8.  America,  formetlv 

The  waters  are  bad  and  unwholesome.    It  has  a  a  division  of  the  Columbian  republic    See  vol. 

very  handsome  church,  and  two  convents.    It  is  iv.    Recent  changes  have  subdivided  the  re* 

situated  cloae  to  a  volcano,  and  has  excellent  public  into  three  portions,  which  have  assumed 

mines  of  vetj  rich  gold,  which  are,  however,  not  the  appellations  of  New  Granada,  Veneiuela, 

worked.  and  the  Equator,  denominated  separate  repub- 

VELICSKA,  or  Njuit-Falo,  or  Wblka  Wbs,  lies.    While  the  others  consist  of  the  declivities 

viU  MW.  of  Hungary,  on  the  Arva;  32  m.  N.  of  and  valleys  of  the  loftiest  Andes,  Venezuela 

Neusobl.    I\>p.  1400.  forms  a  plain  of  immense  extent,  reaching  west- 

VELIKUA  LUKI,tn.w.  of  European  Rossia,  ward  to  and  beyond  the  Orinoco.    This  region 

m.  Fskoy ;  130  m.  es.  of  Pkkov.    Pop.  3500.  is  divided  into  three  parts,  distinguished  by  l^e 

lliey  trade  in  hemp  and  raw  leather.  most  marked  contrasts,  both  natural  and  social. 

VfiLIKOJE,  vil.  European  Russia,  gov.  of  The  first  consists  of  the  forest  territory  beyond 

Jaroskv.    Pop.  3000.    It  nas  a  large  manufao  the  Orinoco.    It  exists  in  an  entirely  unsubdued 

tory  of  paper,  and  a  yearly  fair.  and  savage  state,  peopled  by  the  Caribs  and 

vELiSH,  tn.  NW.  of  European  Russia,  gov.  other  tribes,  who  roam  from  place  to  place,  and 

Viiepsk :  46  m.  snb.  of  Vitepsk.    Pop.  4400.  wige  almost  continual  war  with  each  other.    A 

VELLACH,or  Fxllaoh,  tn.  Austria,  kingd«  few  only  have  been  formed  by  the  missionaries 

niyria,  in  Carinthia,  on  the  Moll ;  11m.  NNW.  into  reductions,  and  inured  to  the  habits  of 

i»f  SaiieBbnrg.    It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  ciyiliaed  life.    The  second  part  consists  of  the 

Lower,  and  has  some  mines  and  iron-works.  Llanos ;  boundless  plains,  where  the  eye,  in  the 

VBL8EN,  tn^  Holland,  piov.  North  Holland  |  compass  of  a  wide  norison,  often  does  not  dis- 

10  m.  WNV.  of  Amaterdain.    Pop.  1400.  cover  an  eminence  of  six  feet.    Like  the  Pampas 

VENAFRO,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Teiradi  Lavoro,  of  La  Plata,  they  are  covered  with  the  most 

kingd.  Naples ;  30  m.  KB.  of  Gaeta.    Pop.  2800.  luxuriant  pastures,  on  which,  according  to  Do* 

It  is  a  bbhop's  see.  pons,  1,200,000  oxen,  180,000  horses,  and  90,000 

VENAISSIN,  dirt.  SB.  of  Prance,  between  mules  are  fed.    Some  of  the  great  proprietors 

IWence  and  Dauphiny.    Philippe  le  Hardi,  possess  14,01)0  head  of  cattle.    The  export  of 

kiag  of  France,  ceded  it  to  pope  Gregory  X.  in  the  hides  of  these  animals  forms  one  of  th<y 

W'i,    From  that  time  it  remained  in  the  hands  principal  branchesof  the  commerce  of  Venezuela. 

of  the  popesy  until  1793,  when  it  was  inoor-  The  third  division,  consisting  of  a  coast  about 

porated  with  France,  and  now  forms  part  of  the  600  miles  long,  and  the  territory  immediately 

dcpartOMnt  of  Vaucluse.  adjoining  to  it,  includes  all  that  exhibits  any 

YEN  ANT,  St.,  tn.  France,  depart  Pas  de  dei;ree  of  culture  or  civilisation.    Here  the  West 

f  Aire. 


prov.  Picaidj ;  6  m.  B.  of  Aire.    Pop.  India  products,  imd  particularly  cocoa  of  su- 

SMKIi  It  contains  several  oil-rotUs  and  breweries,  perior  quality,  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable 

n^seed  and  barley  being  the  produce  of  tbe  extent ;  and  a  trade  is  carried  on,  which,  though 

DMghbourhood.  interrui>ted  by  tlie  revolutionary  war  and  other 

vENASCA^  tn»  KW.  of  Italy,  kibgd.  Sardinia,  calamities,  is  likely,  in  periods  of  tranquillity, 

in  Piedmont,  on  the  Vraita  $  9  m.  s.  of  Saluxao.  to  be  revived  and  extended.    Caraccas,  situated 

Pop.  2400.  considerably  to  the  eastward  along  this  Coast, 

VENA8QUE,  town>  SB.  of  France,  depart  has  always  been  the  capital  of  Venezuela.    See 

ytnclose,  prov.  Comtat  Venaissin  and  Corotat  Caraccas,  vol.  ii.    La  Guayra,  about  12  miles 

I3^AvignoB,  near  river  Nasqne;   18  m.  NB.  of  from  Caraccas,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  notwith- 

Avinon*    Pop.  1100.  standing  its  unhealthy  climate  and  bad  harbour, 

VENASQUE,  Vanasca,  or  Bbnasca,  tn.  and  is  the  seat  of  a  very  considerable  trade.    During 

^ms,  NB.  of  Spain,  prov.  Arragon,  among  the  the  year  1835  the  total  value  of  the  imports  was 

Pyienees;  50  m.  ifbB.  of  Balbastro.     In  the  3,296,411  dollars;  of  tiiese,  the  value  of  the 

JMigUxmrhood  are  found  silver,  copper,  and  cotton  goods   was  1,083,527  dollars  ;    linens^ 

lesd  mines.  615,270  dollars ;  woollens,  75.437  dollars ;  sill^ 

VENCATAGHERRY,  town  and  semindary,  96,912  dollars ;  floor.  140,770  dollars  ;   i>orfc, 

Huidoostan,  prov.  Salem  and  Barramahal ;  54  m.  123,477  dollars,  &c    The  value  of  the  articles 

^v.  from  Vellore.    Lat  13.  1.  N.    Long.  78.  exported  by  sea  from  Venezuela,  in  183^-34, 

33.  B.    The  inhabitants  are  nearly  alVTelmgas,  amounted  to  3,394^83  dollars. 
wGcntDos,  aa  they  are  called  by  the  EnglUh        VENIAMBADY,  vil  Hindoostan,  dist.  Barra- 

•t  Madrss.  mahal ;  45  m.  «W.  from  Vellore.    Lat.  12,  41.  N. 

VENCE,  to.  SB.  of  France,  depart.  Var,  prov.  Long.  78.  43.  B.    This  place  stands  on  an  island 

|[j^^^Me;  6  m.  from  the  sea,  and  12  m.  \i^if.  formed  by  the  Palar  river.    During  the  wet 

^  Nice*    Pop»  2700.    It  has  a  cathedral,  but  is  season  the  Palar  frequently  commits  great  de* 

■>  HWbuilt  place.  vastation,  and  it  rises  highest  when  tbe  rains 

^^iDENHElM,  tn«  nb«  of  France,  prov.  prevail  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.   The  estate, 

"^^'    Pop.  1100.  or  subdivision  of  Veniambady  comprehends  five 

VENDOLA,  one  of  the  Admiralty  islands,  villages ;  viz.  Veniambady,  on  an  island ;  Mul- 

palc  ocean,  of  which  it  is  the  most  eastern,  pater,  Chenampettah,  and  Meetapalum,  on  the 

T*^  .^  14.  a.    Long.  148.  9.  b.    It  is  3  m.  in  N.  side  of  the  Palar ;  and  Gov indpooi,  on  the 

^^'^  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  b  b.  side.    Mulpater  is  almost  entirely  inhabited 

vtry  populoiMt  for  its  soiL  by  Brahmins,  and  is  the  most  populous  i  Govind*- 
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poor,  by  Lubbee,  or  MBhomeian  meidianto.  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lea,  at  wbkfa  rien- 

Weaverti  of  the  coarse  fabrics  termed  gunniei,  tion  the  heat  is  never  oppiesuve. 

aod  of  floor-mats,  are  the  most  numerous  classes  V£NTABREN,  to.  ai.  of  Fiance,  depait 

io  Cheaampettah  ;   and  cultivators,  at  Meeta-  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  prov.  Pcovencx:  9  ni.»V. 

palum.    Id  Veniambady  all  the  indigenous  races  of  Aix.    Pop»  15U0. 

of  natives  are  found.  VENTHIE,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  depart.  Ptade 

VENICE,  city,  Austrian  Italy.    See  vol.  iv.  Calais,  prov.  Picardy;  25  m.  N.  of  Arraa.    Pap. 

The  islands  on  which  Venice  is  built,  lie  within  SI'OO. 

a  line  of  long^,  low,  narrow  islands,  running  n.  V  EN  ZONE,  tn.  Austrian  Italy.,  gov.  Vcmp. 

and  8.,  and  inclosing  what  is  termed  the  lagoon,  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom ;  18  m.  NW.  «l 

or  shallows,  that  surround  the  city,  and  separate  Udina.    Though  small,  it  is  a  commercial  phoB» 

it  from  the  main  land.    The  principal  entrance  being  situated  on  the  great  road  from  the  oosrt 

from  the  sea  to  the  lagoon  is  at  Malamocoo,  to  the  interior  of  Carinthia.    It  is  surroanded 

about  !(  leagues  s.  from  the  city  j  but  there  are  with  lolty  mountains. 

other  entrances,  though  less  frequented,  both  to  VERA,  town,  8.  of  Spain,  on  the  ooast  of 

the  s.  and  the  N.  of  this  one.    There  is  a  bar  Granada ;  40  m.  abw.  of  Lorca.    Pop.  dONi 

outside  Malamocco,  on  which  there  is  not  more  They  are  mostly  employed  in  the  tunny  tbhnr* 

than  10  feet  at  high  water  at  springtides;  but  VERA  CRUZ,  the  principal  seaport  in  tke 

there  is  a  channel  between  the  we8t««n  point  of  republic  of  Mexico.    See  vol.  iv.    Opposite  the 

the  bar  and  the  village  of  San  Pietro,  which  has  town,  at  the  distance  of  about  400  fathoms,  ii 

16  feet  water  at  springs,  and  14  feet  at  neaps,  a  small  island,  on  which  is  built  the  strong  csstfe 

Merchant  vessels   usually  moor  off  the  ducal  of  St.  Juan  d*Ulloa,  which  commands  the  tows, 

palace,  but  sometimes  they  come  into  the  grand  The  harbour  lies  between  the  town  aad  the 

canal  which  intersects  the  city,  and  sometimes  castle,  and  is  exceedingly  insecure ;  the  aodior- 

they  moor  in  the  wider  channel  of  the  Gindeoca.  age  being  so  very  bad,  that  no  vessel  is  cooo- 

The  commerce  of  Venice,  once  the  most  eiten-  dered  safe  unless  made  fast  to  rings  fixed  Um 

sive  of  any  European  city,  is  now  comparatively  the  purpose  in  the  castle  walls.     Its  ulicaie 

trifling ;  and  the  population  is  graduallv  dimin-  un healthiness  is,  however,  a  more  serious  drav- 

i»hing,  both  in  numbers  and  wealth,    ^he  im-  back  upon  Vera  Crus  than  the  badness  of  in 

poru  consist  of  wheat,  and  other  sorts  of  grain,  port,    ft  is  said  to  be  the  orii^nal  seat  of  the 

from  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Lombardy  and  yellow  fever.    The  city  is  well  built,  and  the 

the  Black  Sea;  olive  oil,  principally  from  the  streets  clean  ;  but  it  is  surrounded  by  sand>hiUs 

Ionian  islands ;  cotton  stuffs  and  nardware,  from  and  ponds  of  stagnant  water,  which,  within  the 

England  ;  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  cok>nial  pro-  tropics,  are  quite  enough  to  generate  diaeaie. 

ducts,  from  England,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  The  inhabitants,  and  those  accustomed  to  the 

&c.  ;  dried   flsh,  dye<«tuffs,  Sic    Tlie  exports  climate,  are  not  subject  to  this  formidable  dis- 

principally  consist  of  grain,  raw  and  wrought  order ;  but  all  strangers,  even  those  from  Ha- 

silk,  paper,  woollen  manufactures,  fruits,  cheeite,  vannah  and  the  West  India  islands,  are  liable 

&c.,  the  products  of  the  adjoining  provinces  of  to  the  infection.    No  precautions  can  preveot  ito 

Italy.     From  the  period  when  Venice  came  into  attack ;  and  many  have  died  at  Xalapa,  on  the 

the  possession  of  Austria,  down  to  1830,  it  seems  road  to  Mexico,  who  merely  passed  thraogb  thb 

to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  government  to  pestilential  spot.    During  the  period  that  the 

encourage   Trieste    in    preference   to   Venice,  foreign  trade  of  Mexico  was  carried  on  exda- 

Latterly,  however,  a  more  equitable  policy  has  sively  by  the  flota,  which  sailed  periodically  frssi 

prevailed.     In  1830,  Venice  was  made  a  free  Cadis,  Vera  Crus  was  celebrated  for  its  fsir, 

port ;  and  has  since  fuHv  participated  in  every  held  at  the  arrival  of  the  ships.     It  was  ikes 

privilege  conferred  on  Trieste.    But,  notwith-  crowded  with  dealers  from  Mexico,  and  most 

standing  this  circumstance,  the  latter  still  con-  parts  of  Spanish  America ;  but  the  abolilioB  of 

tioues  to  preserve  the  ascendancy ;  and  the  re-  the  system  of  regular  fleets  in  1778  proved  fatal 

vival  of  trade  that  has  taken  place  at  Venice,  to  this  fair,  as  well  as  to  the  still  mate  oeie- 

though  not  inconsiderable,  has  not  been  so  great  brated  fair  of  Portobello.    A  light-house  bai 

as  might  be  anticipated.     By  far  the  largest  been  erected  on  the  NW.  angle  of  the  castle  of 

part  of   the  exports  from  Venice    are   made  St.  Juan.    The  light,  which  is  a  revolving  one 

through  Trieste  by  coasting  vessels,  that  are  of  great  power  and  brilliancy,  is  elevated  79  feet 

every  day  passing  betwata  the  two  cities.    The  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  distance,  ia  s 

smuggling  of  prohibited  and  overtaxed  articles  direct  line,  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Crus  is  aboot 

into  Austrian  Lombardy  is  also  practised  to  a  7U  leagues;  but  by  the  road  it  is  about  93.    For 

great  extent.     A  steam-packet  has  been  esta-  a  considerable  period  after  the  town  of  Vera 

blished  between  Venice  and  Trieste ;  but  it  is  Crux  had   thrown  off  the  Spanish  yolK^  the 

of  indifferent  construction,  and  has  not  succeeded  castle  of  St.  Juan  d'Ulloa  continued  in  posses- 

so  well  &»  niight  have  been  expected.  sion  of  the  Spaniards.  •  During  this  interval,  the 

VENICE,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Huron  oo.,  commerce  of  Vera  Crux  was   almost  entirely 

Ohio,  on  the  a.  side  of  Sandusky  Bay.    This  transferred  to  the  port  of  Alvarado,  12  leagues 

town  has  a  good  harbour,  and  is  a  flourishing  to  the  8B. ;  but  the  trade  has  now  mostly  te- 

place.                                            ,  verted  to  its  old  chaoael.    Besides  the  predoas 

VENLOON,  or  Loon,  or  Zano,  viU  Holland,  metals,  cochineal,  sugar,  flour,  indigo,  prois- 

jprov.  N.  Brabant ;  12  m.  WbN.  of  Breda.     Pop.  sions,  leather,  sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  j^p,  soap, 

^^00.  logwood,  and  pimento,  are  the  principal  articles 

VEN  N  IN  GEN,  town,  Germany,  circle  Rhine,  exported  from  Vera  Crua.    The  imports  coosi* 

kingd.  Bavaria,  near  Spire.     Pop.  800.  principally  of  linen,  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk 

VENTA,  ham.  S.  America,  repub.  Venezuela,  goods,  paper,  brandy,  cacao,  quic^ilver,  utw, 

situated  upon  the  road,  half  way  between  Ca-  steel,  wine,  wax,  &c.'    According  to  the  stite- 

raccas  and  the  Port.    It  is  about  3600  English  ment  published  by  the  Mexican  goverameBt,  the 
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nJQe  of  the  imports  and  exportg  at  Vera  Croz  Meorthe,  prov.  Lorraine;  4  m.  NW.  of  DieQ<e# 

and  Alvarado,  in  1824,  waa  as  follows: — imports,  Pop.  800. 

12,082.030  dollars;  exports,  4,592,557  dollars.  VERGENNES.tn.  N.America,  U.S.,  Addison 

Aooording  to  Humboldt,  the  imports  at  Vera  co.,  Vermont;  11  m.  below  Middleburg.     Pop. 

Crnz,  before  the  revolutionary  struggles,  might  999.     It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Otter 

be  estimated,  at  an  average,  at  about  15,000,000  creek.     It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  contains  a 

dollars,  and  the  exports  at  about  22,000,000  woollen  manufactory,  extensive  clothiers*  works, 

dollars.  iron-works,  two  large  grist-mills,  and  several 

V£RA  CRUZ,  port.  New  Hebrides,  in  the  saw-mills,  and  has  a  considerable  tra^e. 

bay  of  St  Phillip  and  St  Jago,  Terra  Australis  VERMAND,  tn.  nb.  of  France,  depart.  Aisne, 

del  Espiritu  Santa.    Discovered   by  Quiros  in  prov.  Isle  de  France,  near  the  river  Auvignon  ; 

1606,  and,  according  to  him,  capable  of  contain-  9  m.  N\r.  of  St.  Quentin.    Pop.  1000. 

iog  1000  ships,  with  clear  soundings  of  black  VERMANTON,  tn.  France,  depart.  Yonne, 

sand,  and  water  from  3  feet  to  40  fathoms.  prov.  Burgundy ;  12  m.  SB.  of  Auxerre.    Pop. 

VERAGUA,  prov.  South  America,  repub.  Co-  2300.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is  wood, 
lombia.  See  vol.  iv.,  and  Panasia,  Supplement,  At  Arcy,  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  some  re- 
pa^  293.  markable  grottoes. 

VERBENICO,  tn.  Austria,  kingd.  Illyria.  in  VERMILLION,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Rich- 

the  island  of  Veglia ;  22  m.  8B.  of  Fiume.    Pop.  land  co.,  Ohio.     Pop.  1451. 

1200.  VERNAISON,  vil.  B.  of  France,  depart  Rhone, 

VERBERIE,  tn.  N.  of  France,  on  the  Oise;  prov.  Lyonnois.    Pop.  900.     Here  are  some  ma- 

9  m.  8W.  of  Compiegne.    Pop.  1300.  nufactures  of  cotton* 

VERBICZE,  town.  Hungary,  on  theWaag;  VERNANTE,  tn.  NW.  of  Italy,  prov.  Tenda, 

31  m.  NNB.  of  Neusohl.    Pop.  1400.  kingd.  Sardinia,  in  Piedmont ;  11  m.  a.  of  Coni. 

VERBO,  or  Wkrbowb,  or  Urbau,  tn.  NW.  of  Pop.  2700.    It  stands  on  the  great  road  from 

Hungary ;  17  m.  N.  of  Tyrnau.    Pop.  3000.    It  Nice  to  Turin. 

i«  chiefly  of  Slowac  descent,  a  number  of  whom  VERN ANTES,  town,  W.  of  France,  depart 

are  employed  in  making  clothes  for  the  pea-  Maine  and  Loire,  pruv.  Anjou.     Pop.  1800. 

lantry  of  the  adjacent  country.  VERNET,  tn.  8.  of  France,  depart  Eastern 

VERCEL,  tn.  B.  of  France,  depart  Doubs,  Pyrenees,  prov.  Roussillon ;  4  m.  8.  of  Prades. 

prov.Franche-Corote;  14  m.W.  of  Bauwe.    Pop.  Pop.  1000.    Its  mineral  springs  are  much  fre- 

1000.    It  has  manufactures  of  leather,  hats,  and  quented. 

■tockings.  VERNON,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Tolland  co.> 

VERCIIALURIA,  town,  western  frontier  of  Connecticut;  6  m.  W8W.  from  Tolland.    Pop. 

Siberia,  the  first  which  occurs  after  passing  the  1164. — Fernon,  tn.  Oneida  oo.,  Ohio.    Pop.  1043. 

j^at  chain  of  the  Urals,  the  boundary  between  VERNOUX,  tn'.  8.  of  France,  depart  Ardeche, 

£«rope  and  Asiatic  Russia ;   120  m.  N.  of  Ca-  P^v.  [..anguedoc ;  12  m.  NB.  of  Privas.    Pop. 

tbarioenburg.     Lat  53.  45.  N.    Long.  60. 14.  b.  2200. 

It  contains  450  houses,  four  churches,  and  two  VEROLA-AL6HISE,  town,  Aastrian  Italy, 

convents.    This  town  forms  the  custom-houfee  delegation  of  Brescia,  gov.  Milan,  Lombardo- 

of  Siberia,  and  an  impost  of  10  per  cent  is  Venetian  kingdom.    Pop.  3000. 

levied  on  all  goods  passing  through  it    The  VEROLENGO,  tn.  N.  of  Italy,  intendency  and 

place  is  situatCNi  on  a  rising  ground,  fortified  prov.  Turin,  kingd.  Sardinia,  in  Piedmont    Pop* 

with  palisadoea  and  a  ditch,  and  defended  by  a  4000. 

small  garrison.    The  adjacent  country  is  fertile.  VERON,  town,  France,  depart  Yonne,  prov. 

Id  ^e  neighbourhood  are  extensive  mines.  Borgundv;  6  m.  8.  of  Sens.    Pop.  900. 

VERCHNEY.LOMOV,tn.  European  Russia,  VERSAILLES,  tn.  and  cap.  North  America, 

gov.  Penxa ;  60  m.  WbN.  of  Penza.     Pop.  4400.  U.  S.,  Woodford  co.,  Kentucky ;  12  m.  8W.  from 

Tlieyhave  few  manufactures,  and  are  supported  Lexington.     Pop.  904.    It  is  a  handsome  and 

chiefly  by  agriculture.  flourishing  town,  containing   a  bank  and  an 

VERCY,  tn.  NB.  of  France,  prov.  Champagne,  academy. 

Pop.  1500.    Wine  is  cultivated  in  the  vicinity.  VERSHIRE,  tn.  N.  America*  U.  S.,  Orange 

VERDE,  Rio,  river,  S.  America,  pro  v.  Buenos  co.,  Vermont;  32  m.  N.  from  Windsor.     Pop. 

Aym,  repub.  La  Plata,  which  rises  in  the  Cor-  1260. 

dilleras,  and  traverses  the  plains  of  Gran  Chaco,  VERSMOLD,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia ; 

to  fall  into  the  Paraguay  above  Assumption.  15  m.  BbB.  of  Osnabrock.     Pop.  1300. 

It  is  called  Verde  from  the  colour  of  its  waters,  VERTAISON,  town,  France,  depart.  Puy  de 

fur  which  no  cause  is  assigned,  whilst  they  are  Dome,  prov.  Auvergne ;  9  m.  B.  of  Clermont, 

not  ttiereby  rendered  either  unpalatable  or  un-  Pop.  2000. 

wholesome.  VERTE  BAY,  or  G«»brw  Bat,  bay,  Atlanta 

VERDE  ISLANDS,  Cape.    See  Caps  Vskob  ocean,  between  Nova  Scotia  and   New  Bruns- 

IfUNDs,  page  98.  wick.     Lat.  46.  0.  N.    Long.  63.  54.  W.    The 

VERDUN,  tn.  8W.  of  France,  on  the  Garonne;  head  of  the  bay  approximates  within  12  miles 

20  m.  NW.  of  Toulouse.    Pop.  3500.    They  are  of  the  north-easternmost  branch  of  the  bay  of 

employed  partly  in  manufacture,  and  partly  in  Fundy.    It  is  about  10  leagues  to  the  NW.  of 

cultivating  the  environs.  Tatamagauche  harbour,  and  serves  in  part  to 

VERFEIL,  tn.  8.  of  France,  depart.  Upper  separate  the  British  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia 

Garonne,  prov.  Languedoc,  on  the  Giron  j  12  m.  and  New  Brunswick. 

NB.  of  Toulouse.     Pop.  2200.  VERTEl LLAC,  tn.  France,  depart  Dordogne, 

VERGATO,  tn.  NB.  of  Italy,  States  of  the  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony  ;  9  m.  NNB.  of  Ri- 

Church;  15  m.  sw.  of  Bologna.    Pop.  2«00.     It  berac.     Pop.  1100. 

stands  on  the  river  Reno.  VERTEUIL,  tn.  France,  on  the  Charente ; 

VERGAVILLE,  tn.  VB.  of  France,  depart  25. m.  N,  of  Angooleme.    Pop.  }\W.—Ffriem/, 
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to*  depart.  Lol  and  Garonne,  prov*  Guyenne  and  VICfl  Y,  to.  Prance,  neer  tHe  rifjht  btBkiC 

Gascooy ;  9  m.  NB.  of  Tonneint.     Pop.  18U0.  the  Allier;  14  m.  BW.  of  La  Paline.    P^  \m, 

VERTOU,  town,  France,  depart  Loire  In-  It  m  greatly  resorted  to  for  ite  mediciail  viten. 

ferieure,  prev.  Brittany  ;  4  m.  bb.  of  Nantes.  VICO,  to.  if  land  Corsica,  Medftenueniei', 

Pop.  4O0O,^fert<mf  town,  depart  Mame,  prov.  28  m.  NB.  of  Ajaccio.    Pop.  1000. 

Champagne }  12  m.  bb.  of  Epernar.    Pop.  'iHW,  VICO,  tn.  Italy,  kingd.  Sardinia ;  2  ■.  m.  of 

VERUA,  tn.  Italy,  kingd.  Sardinia,  in  Pied-  Mondovi.     Pop.  3300^r-Pte«^  tn.,  prov.  dfi- 

mont,  on  the  Po;  20  m.  NB.  of  Turin.    Pop*  tanata,  kingd.  Naples;  10 m.  nr.  of  Vierti.  Fip. 

1800.    It  has  a  cattle,  and  is  stronrW  fortified.  6000. 

VERZY^I  town,  France,  depart  Marne,  prov.  VICO,  vil.  Austria,  profr.  Daliiiatia,oBtheiiAe 

Champagne ;  12  m.  SB.  of  Rheims.    Pop.  1500.  of  the  ancient  city  of  Narona ;  5  miles  nw.iiI 

The  CnainpagBe  wine  is  cultivated  largely  here.  Citluc     It  ooatains  a  variety  of  antiquilie^ 

VESSJESGONSK,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov.  such  as  remains  of  Roman  roads,  aqaeilacl% 

Tver;  190  m.  N.  of  Moscow.    Fop.  2000.  baths,  temples,  walls,  and  private  boesea. 

VETSCHAU,  to.  Prussia,  in  Lower  Lusatia,  VICO  PISANA,  tn.  Italy,  pvov.  Pisa,  pmA 

on  the  Spree  ;  50  m.  NbB.  of  Dresden.    Pop.  duchy  Tuscany ;  5  m.  BW.  of  Piaa.    Pop.  liNi 

1100.  VICO  VARO,  to.  Italy,  dist  Sabina,  SMS 

VEUDRE,  to.  France,  depart  Allier ;  14  m.  of  the  Church  ;  6  m.  bb.  of  Tiroli.    It  list  the 

NW.  of  Moulins.    Pop.  900.  title  of  a  principality.     Horace's  villa  flood  ii 

VEULLES,  St.  Maktin,  seaport  France,  de-  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place. 

part  Lower  Seine,  prov.  Normandy ;  14  m.  Wbs.  VICTORIA,  vil.  SouUi  America,  lepab. Ycse- 

of  Dieppe.     Pop.  1600.     Tliey  are  employed  zuela,  on  the  road  leading  from  Caraocsitt 

partly  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  stuffs.  Puerto  Cavello ;  6  m.  B.  of  Tulmero.    TbiitDSi 

VEYNES,  to.  France,  depart.  Upper  Alps,  was  founded  by  the  missionaries ;  and  ite  po|M'> 

prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony ;  14  m.  W.  of  Gap*  lation  consisted  solely  of  Indians,  whes  tbt 

Pop.  1800.  vallies  of  Aragoa  were  settled  by  a  nonenM 

VEYRE,  to.  France,  depart  Puy  de  Dome,  and  industrious  population  of  whites,  psit  «f 

prov.  Auvergne ;  9  m«  bb.  of  Clermont    Pop.  whom  fixed  their  residence  at  Viotona.  The 

3300.  village  soon  assumed  another  shapes    Tbelasrii 

VEZELAY,  to.  Fk'ance,  depart.  Yonne,  prov.  in  the  environs  were  cultivated,  and  thdr  pio- 

Burgdhdy  ;  25  m.  BbB.  of  Auzerre.    Pop.  1600.  duce  placed  in  decent  hoosea.    It  has  a  bsii' 

Thev  are  employed  partly  in  cultivating  vines,  some  church,  which  might  well  be  tecmdl « 

In  the  vicinity  is  a  salt  and  a  mineral  spring.  cathedral.     According  to  Depone,  the  inbibil> 

VEZELISE,  town,  France,  depart  Meurthe,  ants  are  addi<^  to  gaming, 

prov.  Lorraine ;  12  m.  bw.  of  Loneville:  on  riv.  VICTORIA  FORT,  or  BAitcoofis  fottrai^Hii* 

Brenon.    Pop.  2000.    They  are  employed  in  the  doostan,  on  a  lofty  hill,  near  the  entrance  of  As 

numufactore  of  cotton  stoffs.  Bancoot  river ;  73  m.  BbB.  from  Bombay.  lA 

VEZENOBRE,  town,  France,  depart  Gard,  17.  56.  N.   Long.  73. 12.  >.     In  1756  it  nit 

prov.  Languedoc ;  18  m.  NW.  of  Nimes.    Pop.  piratical  station  ;  when  conquered  by  gooim- 

900.  dore  James,  it  was  ceded,  with  9  poor  vilb^ 

VEZINS,  to.  France,  depart  Aveyron,  prov.  to  the  British.     In  1820,  Fort  Viotoris  isd 

Cayenne  and  Gascony ;  14  m.  NW.  ol  Milhaud.  Malwan  were  consolidated  with  the  Soatboi 

Pop.  900.  Concan  district 

VIANA,  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Navarre;  4  m.  nb.  VIEILLE  BRIOUDE,  town,  France, depuk 

of  Logrono.    Pop.  3400.  Upper  Loire,  ^rov.  Languedoc.    Pop.  1009. 

VIANDEN,  to.  Belgium,  prov.  Luxemburg;  VIELMUR,  to.  France,  depart  Tafs,  praa 

21  m.  N.  of  Luxemburg.    Pop.  1200.    They  are  Languedoc;  9  m.  W.  of  CasCrea.    I\>|k  1000. 

employed  partly  in  the  manufactore  of  leather  VIENNA,  to.  and  port  of  entry,  N.  ABcricii 

and  woollens.  U.  S.,  Dorchester  co..  Maryland;  19m.  saof 

VIANEN,  tn.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland,  on  Cambridge.    It  contains  about  20  hoosei.  The 

that  branch  of  the  Rhine  called  the  Leek ;  7  m.  shipping  belonging  to  this  port  amounted,  n 

sbw.  of  Utrecht    Pop.  1800.  1816,  to  19,214  tons. 

VIAREGGIO,  seaport,  Italy,  duchy  of  Lucca ;  VIENNE  LE  CHATEAU,  tn.  Fraoce,defi«t 

16  m.  Nbw.  of  Leghorn.    Pop.  2000.  Marne,  prov.  Champagne ;  9  m.  NW.  of  Ckr- 

VIASNIKI,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov.  Vladi-  moiit    Pop.  1700.    It  adjoins  the  river  Bkam 

mir ;  84  m.  BNB.  of  Vladimir.    Pop.  1000.  and  has  manofactores  of  leather  and  glass. 

V lAST,tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Oppeln,  prov.  Silesia;  VIERGEN,  vil.  Austria,  co.  Tjni^  os  Ae 

8  m.  BbN.  of  Kosel.    Pop.  1 1 00,  borden  of  Salsbuie.    Pop.  2500. 

VIBRAYE,  tn.  France,  depart  Sarlhe,  prov.  VIERLANDS,  four  islands,  in  the  Elbc,BBD 

Maine;  25  m.  B.  of  Le  Mans.    Pop.  2100.  Hamburg,  belonging,  in  common,  to  that  dtf 

VIC  BIGORRE,  tn.  France,  depart  Upper  and  Lubeck.  They  are  New  Gamme, Old  Gssmm, 

Pyrenees,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony ;  10  m.  N.  Kirchwerder,  and  Kosslacke :   they  fona  fest 

of  Tarbes.    Pop.  3100.  parishes,  and  contain  6700  inhabitants 

VIC  EN  CARLADES,  town,  France,  depart  VIERLINGSBECK,  town,  Hcrflaod,  prov.«r 

Cental,  prov.  Auvergne;  9  m.  NB.  of  Aurillac  North  Brabant,  on  the  Maeae;  15  m.  Xi. « 

Pop.  2100.  Grave.     Pop.  1000. 

VIC  LE  COMTE,  to.  France,  prov.  Auvernie,  VIERNHEIM,  village,  Germany,  priocip'  a 

near  the  Allier;  17  m.  BB.  of  Clermont.    Fop*  Starkenburg,  grand  dudiy  Hesse-Darnirtadt. 

3100.  VI  ERR  ADEN,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brsodet- 

VICHOTNA,  vil.  Hungary;  26  m.  Wbs.  of  burg;  26  m. bb.  orPienslow.    Pop.  1 100-      , 

Kesmark.    Pop.  1300.  VIEUX  MAISONS,  town,  France,  depsitn 

VICHTACH,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria ;  Aisoe,  prov.  Isle  de  F^ranoe;  12  nt  8.  of  CMm 

35  m.  b.  of  Ratisbon.    Pop.  1300.  Thierry.    Pop.  900. 
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VIEUX  MARCHC,  to.  France,  depart  Cote»  VILLA  FLOR,  tn.  Portugal  34  n.  sbW.  of 

du  Nord,  prov.  Brittaay;  33  miles  NW.  of  Si.  Bragama.    Pop.  1300. 

Brieox.    Pop.  3500.  VILLA  FBANCA,  to.  8.  coast  of  island  St. 

VlFyto.  France, depart,  laere,  prov.  Danpfaioy ;  Michael,  one  of  the  Azores.    It  is  aacient,  was 

12  m.  8.  of  Grenoble.    Pop.  2300.    It  has  ma-  founded  on  iava,  and  partly  destroyed  by  eartb- 

nofactnres  of  sillfr»thrpad*  qaakes,  prior  to  which  it  was  the  principal  town 

VIGGIANO,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Terra  di  LaFoio,  of  the  A  sores.    It  now  contains  only  2000  inha- 

kiDs:d.  Naples.    Pop.  550U.  bitants ;  and  the  commerce  has  been  entirely 

V 16 H I ZOLE,  vii.  Austrian  Italy,  Lombardo-  transferred  to  Ponte  del  Jada.  The  most  remark- 
Venetian  kingdom ;  16  miles  s.  of  Padua.  Pop.  able  feature  ia  the  Porto  do  Ilheo,  formed  by  a 
1300.  chasm  in  a  volcanic  island,  and  affording  a 

VIGNORY.  tn.  France,  prov.  Champagne,  on  harbour  in  which  four  vessels  may  lie  in  perfect 

the  Maine;  14  m.  N.  of  Chaumont    Pop.  1000.  safety. 

VIGO,  oo.  North  America^  U.S.,  Indiana;  VILLA  FRANCA  DE  XIRA,  tn.  Portugal, 

bonnded  by  Illinois  on  the  W.,  Parke  on  the  N.,  near  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tagus  $  20  m.  NB. 

Potoam  on  the  b.,  and  Sul  livan  on  the  a.    Length,  of  Lisbon.     Pop.  3000. 

20  m.;  width,  18  m.    Pop.  5737.    Chief  town,  VILLA  HERMOSA,  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Va- 

Terre  Haute.  lencia;  24  m.  N.  of  Segorbe.    Pop.  1100. 

VIJAYAPOOR,  or  Bubtfoor,  tn.  Northern  VILLA  JOYOSA,  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Valencia; 

Hindoostan :  the  modern  capital  of  the  Morung ;  20  m.  NB.  of  Alicant*    Pop.  4800.    It  is  situated 

HO  m.  NbW.  from  Purneah,  and  subject  to  the  in  a  district  abounding  in  wine  and  fruit. 

Nepaulese.    Lat.  26.  56.  N.    Long.  87.  12.  b.  VILLA  NOVA,  tn.  Italy,  subject  to  the  king 

The  fortress  is  always  garrisoned  by  Gorkha  of  Sardinia :  2  m.  N.  of  Casala    Pop.  3000. 

regulars,  and  ia  the  residence  of  a  commander,  VILLA  NOVA  D^ASTl,  tn.  Italy,  kingd.  of 

who  superintends  the  neighbouring  civil  officers  Sardinia,  in  Piedmont ;  13  m.  B8B.  of  Torin. 

and  watches  over  the  frontier.  Pop.  2600.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  and  moatf 

V1LAIN£,  riv.  France,  which  falls  into  the  VILLA  NOVA   DE  CERVEIRA,  tn.   Por- 

Atlantic  below  Roche  Bernard,  after  a  course  tugal,  prov.  Entre  Douro  e  Minho;  10  m.  WBVr. 

of  140  miles.  of  Tuy.    Pop.  1 000.    It  is  fortified. 

VILBEL,  tn.  Germany,  elect.  Hesse-Cassely  VILLA  NUEVA,  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Valencia; 

frrand  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  4  m.  N.  of  ^  na*  NbW.  of  Valencia.    Fop.  1300. 

Preokfort-on-the-Maine.    Pop.  1100.  VILLA  DE  PRINCIPE,  tn.  South  America, 

VILCAS-GUAMAN,  or  Huaman,  dist  South  gov.  and  prov.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  repub.  Brasil. 

America,  repub.  Peru ;  8B.  of  Guamanga,  be-  Pop.  5000.    They  are  artisans,  farmers,  miners, 

ginning  six  or  seven  leagues  from  that  city,  and  and  labourers. 

extending  about  30  leagues.    Its  temperature  VILLA  REAL,  tn.  Portugal,  prov,  Algarva; 

throughout  a  great  part  of  it  is  mild  aotf-very  I  m.  B.  of  Castel  Marim.     Pop.  2100.    It  has  a 

healthy,  altliough,  in  the  low  parts  bordering  small  garrisoo,  and  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 

upon  the  river,  very  hot :  in  these  parts  grow  accus^  of  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade  with 

Migar-canes,  plantains,  and  other   fruits   and  the  Spanish  frontier. 

herbage;  also  cotton.    In  various  districts  are  VILLA   REAL   DE  ALAVA,  town,  NB.  of 

cultivated,  according  to  the  diflferent  tempera*  Spain,  dist.  A  lava;  21  m.  a.  of  Bilbao.    It  has 

tures,  other  vegetable  productions,  and  wneat,  a  manufacture  of  steel  articles  and  flre-acms. 

maise,  papaa,  &,    Here  are  found  all  kinds  of  VILLA  SAVARY,  tn.  France,  depart.  Aube, 

large  and  small  cattle,  of  the  wools  of  whidi  prov.  Champagne ;  9  m.  B£.  of  Castelnaudary* 

th^  fabricate  cloth,  buxe,  serges,  &c    In  the  Pop.  1900. 

farms,  which  abound  here,  are  numerous  herds  VILLA  VERDE,  tn.  Portugal,  prov.  Estre- 

of  the  vicunna  or  Peruvian  sheep.    In  former  madura;  32  m*  N,  of  Lisbon.    Pop.  1800* 

tines  some  silver-mines  were  worked,  but  they  VILLA    VICIOSA,  seaport-tn.  Spain,  prov. 

are  now  abandoned.    The  chief  commerce  is  in  Asturias;  23  m.  NB.  of  Oviedo :  at  the  mouth  of 

woollens   manufactured  by  the  Indians,    and  the  Asta. 

which  they  carry  to  Cuzco.  VILLAFAMES,  tn.  B.  of  Spain,  prov.  Va- 

VILCAS-GUAMAN,  cap.  of  the  above  dist,  lencia ;  51  m.  NNB.  of  Valencia.    Pop.  2300. 
in  which  is  a  church  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  VILL.AINE  LE  JUHEL,  town,  France,  de- 
Peruvian  fortress.  part.  Mayenne;  17  m.  bnb.  of  Mayenne.    Pop. 

VILCAS,  riv.  of  the  same  prov.,  which  rises  2200.     It  has  some  cotton  manufactures, 

in  the  mountains  of  the  Andes,  in  Lat.  14. 17.  8.,  VILLaLGORDO   DE    XUCAR,  tn.  Spain, 

runs  NB.,  and,  after  collecting  the  waters  of  prov.  Cuenca,  on  riv.  Xucar ;  50m.B.of  Cuenca. 

aiany  other  rivers,  and  often  changing  its  name.  Pop.  2200. 

enters  by  the  south  part  into  the  Maranon  or  VILLANDREAU,  town,  France,  depart,  of 

Amazons.                                                            .  Gironde,  pruv.  Guyenne  and  Gascony ;  9  m.  NW. 

VILKOMIRZ,  tn.  European  Russia,  in  Li-  of  Bazas.    Pop.  2200. 

thuania;  112  m.  8bB.  of  Riga:  on  riv.  Svieta*  VILLANTERIO,  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  gov.  of 

It  was  abandoned  and  even  burned  by  the  Rus-  Milan,  Lombardo- Venetian  kingd.;  U  m.  BbN. 

sians  on  the  approach  of  the  French  in  1812.  of  Pavia. 

VILLA,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  VILLARD,  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  duchy  Savoy, 
kingd.  Naples;  10  m.  NNB.  of  Ponte  Corvo.  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom;  6m.  B.of  Con- 
Pop.  1400.  flans.     Pop.  1000. 

VILLA  CASTIN,  village,  Spain,  prov.  Old  VILLARD   DE  LANS,  tn.  France,  depart. 

Castile;  52  m.NW.  of  Madrid.    Pop.  1600.  Isere;  12  m.  8\v.  of  Grenoble.    Pop.  2000. 

VILLA  FALLETO,tn.  Italy,  kingd.  Sardinia,  VILLARS  FARLAY,  tn.  France,  depart,  of 

in  Fiedmonti  near  riv.  Maira;  10  m.  B*  of  Coni«  Jura,  prov.  Franche-Comte ;  25  m.  NB.  of  Lons 

Pop.  2900.  le  Saulnier. 
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VILLE,  to.  Franee,  proi^.  Alsace ;  25  m.  6W.  floence  of  the  Matcoor  and  OigaoD,  aad  tag 

of  Strasburg.     Pop.  1100.      It  hat  bleaching  several  iron- works. 

pounds,  tanneries,  and  some  manufactures  on  a  VILLETTA,  vil.  France,  depaxt  Soae,  pnr. 

■mall  scale.  Isle  de  France ;  2  m.  NB.  of  Paris.    PofiuiM. 

VILf.E   SUR   AUJON,  tn.  France,  depart.  It  has  long  had  an  extensive  cattle-msxkft,  aii 

Upper  Marne,  prov.  Champag;ne ;  12  m.  8W.  of  has  lately  received  the  important  additios  of  i 

Chaumont.    Pop.  1900.  large  ba»in  or  wet-dock  for  barges  emplofsd  u 

VILLE    BRUNIER,  tn.  France,  depart,  of  the  inland  navigation. 

Tarn  and  Garonne,  prov.Guyenne  and  Gasoony ;  VILLIERS,  St.  Bbmoit,  tn.  France,  deput 

12  m.  8SE.  of  Montauban.    Pop.  900.  Yonne,  prov.  Bargnndy ;  20  m.  sw.of  J«gaj. 

VILLE  SUR  ILLON,  tn.  France,  depart,  of  Pop-  900. 

Vosges,  prov.   Lorraine;   9  m.  W.  of  Epinal.  VILLINGEN,  tn.  W.  of  Gennany,  dist  i 

Pop.  1000.  Black  Forest,  grand  duchy  Baden;  58  m.ftv. 

VILLEDIEU.  tn.  France,  depart.  Loir  and  of  Siutgard.     Pop.  3500.    Its  chief  traffic  iiii 

Cher,  prov.  Orleannais ;  20m.  WSW.ofVendome.  the  products  of  the  adjacent  country.    Uild^ 

Pop.  1200.  fended  by  a  wall  and  moat;   and,  bMn^as* 

VILLEDIEU  LES  POELES,  town,  France,  rounded  by  mountaiuous  and  narrow  pasKi, it 

depart.  La  Manche,  prov.  Normandy  ;  8  miles  »  very  difficult  of  access,  and  has  long  bees  a 

NNB.  of  Avranche«.    Pop.  3000.    They  are  em-  military  station  of  some  importance.  TheFnaA 

ployed  in  hardware  manufactures  and  in  the  besieged  it  withouteffect  in  1633  and  1631  Tki 

founding  of  cannon  and  mortars.  were  more  successful  in   1688   and  1704.   b 

VILLEFAGNAN,  tn.  W.  of  France,  depart.  1796  it  was  occupied  by  a  detachment fioalta 

Charente,  prov.  Arenis;    6  m.   w.  of  Ruffec.  advancing  army  of  Moreau,  and,  in  1803,  bf» 

Pop.  1700.  similar  detachment  from  that  of  Bonspaiie. 

VILLEFRANCIIE,  tn.  France,  on  the  Lers,  VILSBIBURG,  tn.  Germany, kingd.  Bavsm; 

not  far  from  the  great  canal  of  Languedoc ;  0  m.  bsb.  of  Landshut.    Pop.  1  lOU. 

20  m.  SB.  of  Toulouse.  Pop.2100v— rt//?^raivcAr,  VILSECK,  town,  Germany,  kingd.  BsTsrii; 

tn.,  depart.  Dordo^ne,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gas-  10  m.  Nbw.  of  Amberg.    Pop.  1000. 

cony;  22  m.  8.  of  Sarlat.     Pop.  1300.  VILSHOFEN,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Battw, 

VILLEFRANCIIE  DE  QUEYRON,  town,  on  the  Danube;  11  m.WNW.  of  Passau.   Pip. 

France,  depart.  Lot  and  Garonne,  prov.  Guyenne  1600. 

and  Gascony  ;  14  miles  8.  of  Marmande.     Pop.  VILVORDEN,  or  Villeports,  tn.  Belgisa 

2500.  prov.  South  Brabant,  on  the  canal  of  BfiimIi; 

VILLENAUXE  LA  GRANDE,  tn.   France,  6  m.  n.  of  Brussels.     Pop.  3000.     It  has  wm 

depart.  Aube,  prov.  Champagne ;  6  m.  MNW.  of  manufactures  of  lace,  with  breweries  and  dbtd* 

Noeent  sur  Seine.    Pop.  2500.      '  leries.    Tlie  old  castle  is  now  converted  intsi 

VILLENEUVE  (the  ancient  Pennilucos),  tn.  workhouse. 

Switzerland,  canton  Pays  de  Vaud,  on  the  lake  VI  MI  EI  RO,  town,  Portugal,  prov.  Aleitgo; 

Geneva;  17  m.  BSB.  of  Lausanne.    Pop.  1600.  15  m.  wsw.  of  Estremos.    Pop.  i800. 

VILLENEUVE,  tn.  France,  depart  Aveyron,  VIMIOSO,  town,  Portugal,  prov.  of  Tlraf  » 

prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony;   28  m.  vms,  of  Montes;  ]9ro.  w.  of  Miranda  de  Daero.   ^ 

hhodec.     Pop.  3100.  1300. 

VILLENEUVE  DE  BERG,  tn.  8.  of  France,  VIMOUTIERS,  town,  France,  depart  Ow, 

depart.  Ardeche,  prov.  Languedoc;  14  m.  g.  of  prov.  Normandy ;  17  m.  NB.  of  Argentao.   Po^ 

Pnvas.     Pop.  2200.  3100.  It  has  considerable  manufactores  of  lisen. 

VILLENEUVE  DE  MARSAN,  tn.  France,  VINADIO,  tn.  Italy,  kingd.  of  Ssrdinii, ii 

depart.  Landes.  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony;  Piedmont;  24 m. wsw. of Coni.     Pop. 3€00.  It 

12  m.  B.  of  Mont  de  Marsan.     Pop.  1400.    It  is  noted  for  its  mineral  baths, 

has  manufactures  of  drugf^ets.  VINALHAVEN,  to.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Hsi* 

VILLENEUVE  LA  GUYARD,  tn.  France,  cock  co.,  Maine;  13  m.  8.  from  Castui^.   P^ 

on  the  Yonne;  23  m.  NNW. of  Sens.     Pop.  1700.  1794.     It  is  on  the  Fox  islands,  in  Penobieot 

VILLENEUVE    CARCHEVEQUE,   town,  Bay. 

France,  depart.  Yonne,  prov.  Burgundy;  23  m.  VINCA,tn.  France,  depart.  Eastern  PrreBWh 

NNW.  of  Sens.     Pop.  2000.  prov.  of  Roussillon ;  4  m.  bnb.  of  Pradei.  Pcf- 

VILLENEUVE   ST.  GEORGES,  tn.  N.   of  1400. 

France, on  the  Seine;  9  m.  sbB.  of  Paris.     Pop.  VINCENT,  tn.  N.  America,  U.S.,  Chester 

1200.  CO.,  Pennsylvania.    Pop.  2147. 

VILLENEUVE   SUR  V ANN ES.tn.  France;  VINCENT,  Gulv  of  St.,  inlet,  s.  coast  rf 

12  m.  B.  of  Sens.     Pop.  1600.     It  has  manufac-  New  Holland,  extending  eastward  aboat45BU 

toros  of  woollen  stuffs  and  leather.  and  from  thence,  in  a  northern  direction,  aboot 

VILLEQUIERS,   tn.  France,  depart.  Cher,  60  m.  further.     At  its  mouth  it  is  not  more  thai 

prov.  Berry;  22  m.  SB.  of  Bourges.     Pop.  900.  9  m.  broad,  but  it  afterwards  widens  to  bmr 

VILLEREAL,  tn.  France,  depart.  Lot  and  than  double  that  breadth. 

Garonne,  prov.  Guyenne  and  Gascony  ;  18  miles  VINCENT  I^ARDENTES,  tn.  FriDce,  *• 

N.  of  Villeneuve.     Pop.  1200.                           -  partlndre,  prov.Berrv;  7  m.  B.ofChatessfoax. 

VILLERS  COTTERETS,  tn.  France,  depart  Pop.  1 100. 

Aisno,  prov.  Isle  de  France;  14  miles  8W.  of  VINCENTE    DE    LA    BARQUERA,  Sr« 

Soissons.     Pop.  2400.  seaport-tn.  Spain,  dist  of  La  Montana,  prov- o^ 

VILLERS  I.E  BOCAGE,  tn.  France,  prov.  Burgos;  9  m.  wsw.  of  Santillana.    Pap. 3806. 

Normandy;  16  m.  RW.  of  Caen.     Pop.  1200.  It  has  a  good  fishery. 

VILLERS  SEXEL,tn.  France,  depart  Upper  VINCENT,   St.,   island.  West  Indiw.   S« 

Saone,  prov.    Franche-Comte ;    14    m.  rsb.  of  vol.  iv.    The  mountains  of  this  island  are  bdd. 

Vesoul.    Pop.  1100.     It  is  bituated  at  the  con-  sharp,  and  abrupt  in  their  tenninations,  ^ 
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^eep  interrcniDg  rorolmtic  g\etis,  bound  tj  a  The  lofty  sammit  is  onl?  to  be  teen  at  ioteirafii 

lofty  aod  rockj  coast.    The  conirected  chain  of  between  the  rolling  clouds,  and  the  sides  are 

high  mountains  runs  from  N.  to  8.,  clothed  with  furrowed  with  streams  of  lava.    The  crater  is 

inineosetrees,  breaking  into  subordinate  masses  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  500  feet  in 

towards  the  sea  of  a  less  elevated  description,  depth :  it  contains  within  it  a  conical  bill,  beau- 

and  intersected  by  deep  ravines  in  the  interior,  tifully  streaked  with  sulphur,  and  covered  with 

which  gradually  widen  on  the  approach  to  the  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  eastern  top  of  the  crater 

shore,  and  become  valleys  capable  of  cultivation,  is  about  3')00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 

as  they  are  generally  well  supplied  with  water:  there,  also,  the  depth  from  the  top  to  the  sur- 

this  feature  is  principally  descriptive  of  the  north-  face  of  the  lake  is  300  feet:  the  circumference 

western  side  of  the  island.    On  the  NR.  the  sur-  of  the  cauldron  at  the  top  is  about  three  miles, 

face  is  more  level  and  less  broken,  and  there  is  The  three  peaks  to  the  N.  of  the  crater  are  nearly 

a  large  tract  of  land  at  the  base  of  the  Sonffriere  all  the  same  Ireight,  that  is  4000  feet  above  the 

mountain,  gradually  declining  towards  the  sea,  sea.     From  the  Souffriere,  when  the  da^  is  clear, 

which  forms  an  extensive  plain  of  upwards  of  an  extensive  view  may  be  had  of  that  wild  r^ioa 

60,000  acres,  and  is  the  most  productive  land  in  the  Carib  country,  new  occupied  by  a  mere  hand- 

tfa|  colony.    The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  a  rich  ful  of  red  Indians. 

tenacious  loam,  and  occasionally  a  fine   black  In  regard  to  climate,  this  isle  stands  high  in 
■lould  :  on  the  higher  regions  it  assumes  a  more  reputation  as  a  healthy  station  ;  hills  and  vaU 
iandj  character,  and  is  less  fertile.    The  lands  leys,  wood  and  water,  in  abundance,  are  so  dis- 
•djoining  the  Souffriere  are  also  clay  at  the  posed   as  to  contribute  to  its  salubrity.     The 
bottom,  but  the  surface  having  been  covered  valleys  are  not  deep,  or  filled  with  jungle  and 
vith  the  sand  ejected  by  the  volcano  in  1812  brushwood  impervious  to  the  sun*s  rays;  but  the 
it  presents  the  feature  of  a*  loose  porous  super-  woods  being  composed  of  large  trees,  and  grow- 
ficies.    The  character  of  this  island  is  said  to  in^  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
be  decidedly  volcanic  ;  traces  of  strata,  which  tains,  form  an   agreeable  shade,   cooling  the 
have  undergone  the  action  of  fire,  are  visible  breeze  as  it  passes  through  them.     But  hur- 
everywhere,  and  huge  masses  of  rock,  displaced  ricanes  have  been  severely  felt  in  this  island. 
6om   their    original    situations,    indicate   the  The  following  account  shows  the  quantities  of 
powerful  agency  which  alone  could  have  effected  staple  produce  made  in  St.  Vincent  and  its  de- 
SQch  a  change.  pendencies  in  1831,  together  with  the  number  of 
The  island  is  divided  into  Ave  parishes,  St.  slaves :  sugar,   13,365  hogsheads ;    rum,    5973 
George,  Charlotte,  St.  Andrew,  St.  David,  and  puncheons;  coffee,  1260  lbs. ;  cocoa,  7861  lbs.-; 
8t  Patrick.     St.  George^s  parish,  which  includes  cotton,  237  bales ;  the  number  of  slaves  was 
Kingstown,  the  capital,  and  extends  N.  to  the  19.603.    In  1832  there  were  shipped   from  St. 
river  Jambon,  contains  9337  acres  of  land  in  Vincent's  to  Great  Britain:  of  sugar,   12,477 
ugar  estates.      Kingstown,    situated    in   Lat.  hogsheads,  441   tierces,   197   barrels;    of  rum, 
13.  8.  N.,  Long.  61.  17.  \r.,  near  the  8W.  ex-  225  puncheons;  of  molasses,  2398  puncheons, 
tremityof  the  island, extends  a  mile  along  the  To  the  British  American  provinces:  sugar,  91 
iboreof  a  deep  and  beautiful  bay,  protected  by  hogsheads,  116  tiercesi  441  barrels;  rum.  2239 
t  battery  on  the  8.,  or  Cane  Garden  Point,  and  puncheons;  molasses,  1111  puncheons.    To  the 
bj  Fort  Charlotte  on  the  NW.    The  fort,  distant  British  West  India  islands,  and  to  other  ports 
one  mile  from  Kingstown,  in  a  direct  line,  and  there   were   small    quantities    of    the    above- 
two  miles  by  the  circuitousness  of  the  road,  is  mentioned    items,  making    a    total   of   sugar, 
fitaated  on  a  rock  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  12,647  hogsheads,  567  tierces,  71H  barrels;  of 
and  well  fortified :  it  contains  barracks  for  600  rum,  3206  puncheons,  87  hogsheads, 21  barrels ; 
neo.    The  town  consists  of  three  streets,  inter-  of  molasses,  4206  puncheons ;   and  there  were 
>Mted  by  six  others.      The   public   buildings,  also  some  small  shipments  to  Europe,  including 
vhich  are  substantial,  but  not  elegant,  consist  631  boxes  of  arrow  root.    The  value  of  the  total 
of  the  church,  court-house,  public  offices  of  the  maritime  trade  of  the  island  in  1831  was,  im- 
v^trar  and  marshal,  market-house,  and  depot  ports,  £252,875;  exports,  £287,211.    The  ship- 
for  the  militia  arms,  &c    Charlotte  Parish  is  ping,    outwards,    46,136,786    tons ;    inwards, 
boonded  on  the  8.  by  St.  George's,  and  northerly  44,638/295  tons. 

by  QDcultivatable  lands :  it  contains  11,849  acres  The  aborigines  of  this  island  were,  ondoubt- 

in  cultivation  ;   and  that  part  of  it  called  the  ediy,  the  yellow  Caribs.  probably  emigrants  from 

Carib  countrv,  which  was  only  partially  settled  Guyana.    When   St.  Vincent's  was  visited   by 

in  1804,  is  the  most  productive  in  the  island.  Europeans,  two  distinct  races  of  men  were  dis- 

St.  Andrew's  parish,  the  first  on  the  leeward  side  covered :  they  were  of  different  origins,  and  their 

adjoining  the  town,  contains  4096  acres.,  and  the  appearance  and  manners  plainly  corresponded 

valleys  being  narrower,  the  estates  are  small  and  with  those  of  different  portions  of  the  globe, 

nore  compact.     St.  Patrick  is  the  next  in  order,  One  of  these  tribes  had   evidently  descended 

on  the  western  coast,  containing  5426  acres,  with  from  the  aborigines  of  the  island  ;  those  of  the 

the  two  small  towns  of  Layou  and  Barouallie.  other  were  evidently  intruders.    The  proprietors 

"The  last  is  St  David's,  containing  4198  acres,  of  the  island  gave  their  daughters  in  marriage  to 

whose  characteristic  features  are  the  same  as  the  these  strangers ;    and   the  race  which  sprang 

precediD)^:  the  vicinity  of  the  Souffriere  and  from  this  mixture  were  called    Black  Caiibs, 

other  lofty  mountains  ensures  the  planters  in  having  preserved  more  of  the  primitive  colour 

this  quarter  plenty  of  rain,  and  the  facilities  of  of  their  fathers  than  the  Hghter  hue  of  their 

•hipping  produce,  compared  with  the  bold  east-  mothers.  The  yellow  Caribs  are  of  alow  stature, 

em  coast,  are  very  g^eat,  and  reduce  the  expense  the  black  are  tall  and  stout,  aod  this  doubly 

and  risk  of  an  estate  considerably.    The  Souf-  savage  race  speak  with  a  degree  of  vehemence 

Mere  volcano,  occupying  the  N\v.  point  of  the  which  seems  like  anger.    Some  difference  having 

uland,  is  the  grandest  scene  in  the  West  Indies,  arisen  between  the&e  two  classes,  the  French  in 
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MntiDioo  reiolved  to  ayail  thcniMlvci  ^  liie  VINDHTA  MOUNTAINS,  cham  of  wmi- 

oppoituDity,  and,  after  eooouutering  many  ob-  taiDt,  Hiiidoottan»  by  which  te  gieit  Gtngeik 

Btaclei,  foooeeded  in  graduaDy  gaining  a  footing  chain  is  bouoded  on  the  8.    U  commeucu  ■ 

in  the  island.    The  expedition  which  was  sent  the  province  of  Bahar,  from  whence  it  prob^)]^ 

by  the  British  against  Martinioo  in  1762,  under  extends  to  Ramiaaerami  in  the  straiti  of  CcytoB, 

general  Monckton  and  admiral  Rodney,  sub>  near  to  what  is  called  Cape  Comona  bf  Ei. 

sequeotly  captured  St.  Vincent,  and  a  war  be-  ropeans.    One  ridee  of  hills  begins  at  Mute 

tween  the  British  and  Caribs  soon  followed.  The  and  Sasseram,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  SoDe,  paw 

result  of  several  severe  contests  was  the  final  behind  Minapoor  and  AlhUiabad,  and  betvea 

subjugation  of  the  yellow  and  black  Caribs,  and  Banda  and  Singpool  takes  a  sweep  to  ibe  (. 

their  deportation  to  the  number  of  5080  from  then    bends   M.  to  Goalior,    and  from  tiieaa 

the  island  to  Ruattan,  in  Honduras  Bay.    The  behind  Agra  and   Delhi,  being  the  aoctliai 

population  of  St.  Vincent  and  its  dependencies,  boundary  of  the  Vindhyan  mountains,  bat  a 

in  1831,  was  1301  whites,  2824  coloured,  22,997  this  quarter  it  nowhere' attains  any  great  ab- 

slaves.  tude.    On  the  summit  of  this  northern  raifcii 

The  authorities  which  constitute  the  govern-  a  table-land  of  great  extent,  from  500  to  IM 

ment  of  the  ialand  are  the  governor,  council,  and  feet  perpendicular  heieht  above  the  levd  of  jk 

assembly ;  the  former  is  chancellor,   ordinary,  Gabgetic  plain.    In  the  8.  this  chain  atitk 

and  vice-admiral.    The  council  consists  of  12  ■.  and  w.  along  the  valley  of  the  NertnMi 

members,  five  or  six  of  whom  are  usually  named  river  to  an  unknown  distance  B.  and  w,  ai 

in  the  gevernoi^s  commission,  and  the  remainder  may  be  termed  the  southern  wall  or  buttreaif 

suppliMi  bv  his  recommendation.  The  assembly  the  elevated  plateau  of  Malwa.    It  ii  oaly  iba 

consists  of  19  members,  three  for  each  of  the  few  detached  spots,  however,  that  It  attain  i 

five  parishes,  two  for  the  town  of  Kin^town,  greater  height  thatf  2000  feet ;  but  the  Skm- 

and  the  like  number  for  the  Grenadines.    For  ghur,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Mandoo  na^ 

Grenadines,  see  Grbk adimbs,  vol.  iii.    The  eo-  riaea  2628  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  lie 

clesiastical  establishment  is  under  the  direction  ciinr  of  Indore  is  1998  feet 

of  the  bishop  of  Barbadoes,  at  whose  disposal  is  VINEYARD,  Naw,  town,  N.  Amenca^U.Si, 

the  sum  of  i£4900  annually  for  the  maintenance  Somerset  co.,  Maine;  15  m.  WN\r.  from  Noi* 

of  ministers,  catechistB,  and  schoolmasters  in  the  ridgewock.    Pop.  869. 

diocese,  with  a  limitetion  that  no  miniater'a  VINNICZA,  or  Viniska,  town,  Poland,  |^. 

salary  is  to  exceed  £300  sterling.    The  residence  Podoliafe  38  m.  NNW.  of  Bra^lav.    Pop.  IM 

of  the  bishop  is  in  Barbadoes,  from  whence  he  VlNlAlN,  or  Bxhtain,  town.  Western  Alhct. 

makes  occasional  visitations  to    the   different  kingd.  Fonia,  on  a  river  which  runs  into  At 

islands  in  this  diocese.    The  number  of  places  Gambia.    It  is  frequented  by  Europeans  fort 

of  worahip  ia  11,  capable  of  conteioing  2500  supply  of  proviaions,  which  may  be  had  at  m- 

peraona,  and  usually  attended  by  1870 :  the  total  derate  rates ;  and  also  for  wax,  ivory,  and  don 

expense  is  £3000.    The  want  of  education  has  VIRANCHIPURA,  or  BRnuavaaua,  ton, 

been  a  sore  evil  in  the  colonies ;  but  a  decided  Hindoooten,  prov.  Carnatie ;  7^  m.  from  VeUiR. 

improvemeut  has  taken  place  under  the  auapices  Lai  12.  54.  N.   Long.  78.  57.  &    Thk  vai  bt- 

of  the  bishop,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  a  merly  a  Urge  place,  and  posaeased  many  p«biic 

few  years  the  parochial  schools  will  manifest  buildings,   Hindoo  and  Mahometan;  bst  He 

their  utility.    There  is  also  a  laudable  instito-  whole  suffered  greatly  during  the  wars  of  the 

tion,  supported  by  a  few  coloured  persons  in  last  century  with  Hyder. 

Kingstown,  for  the  education  of  the  coloured  VIRAPELLY,  or  Vakapali,  ta.  Hindooitai, 

poor,  which,  with  very  limited  menus,  has  be^n  on  the  Malabar  coast^  belonging  to  the  laja  «f 

productive[of  great  advantagea.    The  legislature  Cochin ;  9  m.  N8.  from  the  aty  of  Cochin.  Lab 

oaa  removed  thediaabilities  attendant  on  colour,  10.  5.  N.  Long.  76. 20.  B.    This  is  the  resickflce 

and  stricken  the  fetters  from  the  slave;  but  these  of  the  apostolic  vicar  of  the  Roman  Catbolie 

concessions  will  be  of  no  actual  benefit  to  that  Christians,  who  superintends  64  churches.  IVre 

race  unless  they  become  qualified  by  education  is  here  a  seminary,  a  catechumen-hooce,  and  i 

and  morals  to  assume  their  advanced  station  in  convent  of  barefooted  Carmelites,  who  have  Ae 

aociety.    The  dependencies  within  thb  govern-  care  of   the  different  establishments  on  the 

ment  are  the  islands  of  Bequia,  3700  acres,  with  Malabsr  coast.    The  raonaatery  was  fovadei 

a  very  fine    harbour    called    Admiralty  Bay;  a.i>.  1673. 

Unk>n,  2150  acres ;  Mustique,  12U3  acres ;  and  VIRGIL,  town,  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Cortlaadt 

Canouan,  1777  acres.    There  are  also  the  lesser  co.,  New  York;  10  m.  s.  Jrom  Homer.   P^ 

islands  of    Balliceaux    and    Battawia,    Myers,  3912. 

Petit  St.  Vincent,  Islet  ib  Quatre,  Isle  of  Waah,  VIRGIN  GORDA,  ialand,  West  Indiea^ooeof 

Church  Island,   Petit  Nevis,  Three  Ramiers,  the  cluster  called  Virgin  Islands.    See  the  nefi 

Pillories,  Sevan,  Petit  Bermuda,  Petit  Canouan,  article.    The  island  of  Virgin  Gorda.  or  Spaaiah 

Barbaroux  Island,  or  Petit  Curaooa,  Two  Tatfia  Town  Island,  is  nearly  8  *m.  long,  and  of  iR^ 

Quays,  Two  Baleines,  Two  Catholics,   Prune  gnlar  shape,  being  exceeJingly  narrow  at  botk 

Ialand,  Four  Tobago  Quaya,  Umbrella  Quay,  enda,  but  aomewhat  hioader  and  higher  oesr 

and  Petit  Martinique.    The  cultivation  in   all  the  middle;  it  lies  almoat  in  a  VK. and sw. dine- 

these  islands  is  very  much  reduced   from  the  tion,  and  contains  51,900  square  acres  of  lao^* 

woods  having  been  cut  down,  and  the  conse-  It  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  possessin;  9^ 

Suent  decrease  of  rain.    The  sea  abounds  with  plantations.   Its  exports  are  sugar,  nun, tobacoo, 

sh :   many  whales  make  tlieir  appearance  in  indigo,  peas,  and  aome  cotton,  but  the  Uittf 

February  and  March ;  and  the  air  is  remarkably  artide  seems  not  to  be  congenial  to  the  chIi 

fine  and  aalubrious.  which  is  dry  and  sandy ;  the  land  u  vao^j  I«*^f 

VINCHIATURA,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  of  Molise,  and  in  rainy  weather  is  watered  byseveral  (uaiH 

kingd.  Naples.    Pop.  3400.  rivulets,  but  these  in  summer  frequeflU/  dry  op 
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and  disappear;  the  inhabitants  are  supported  comes  from  the  Atlantic^  on  ranning  throngh 

€hiefly  by  potatoes  and  fish.    The  islaad  has  these  islands  makes  hig^  water,  whUst  the  ebb 

three  harbours,  that  on  the  NB.  side  is  called  or  lee  tide  sets  to  the  NW.    The  flood  tide  very 

North  Sound.    It  is  said  to  be  a  secure  port  of  probably  does  not  extend  far  B.»  being  there 

neat  capacity ;  it  is  protected  by  several  islands,  overoon^e  by  the  currents  existing  in  the  Carib- 

between  which  the  passages  are  narrow,  aod  en-  bean  Sea,  swelled  by  the  flow  of  water  which  is- 

cumbered  with  rocks,  so  that  no  stranger  should  sues  from  the  large  rivers  Orinoco,  Esseqaibo, 

attempt  them  without  the  assistance  of  a  pilot.  Amason,  &c. ;  and  the  northern  or  lee  tide  is  of 

The  west  bay,  on  the  NW.  side  of  the  island,  is  still  more  limited  extent,  being  overcome  by  the 

more  open,  and  much  frequented,  but  some  general  WNW.  current  so  soon  as  it  leaves  the 

locks  under  water,  situated  about  the  middle  of  Virgin  Islands. 

the  bay,  must  be  avoided ;  the  anchorage  is  to  According  to  the  statistical  table  for  St.  Vin- 
tbe  seuthward  of  these  rocks;  in  8  and  10  cent's  and  several  other  islands,  the  area  of  the 
&thoms,  sand  and  onse,  nearly  midway  between  several  Virgin  isles  in  acres  was,  Anegada, 
some  islands  called  the  Dogs  and  Virgin  Gorda.  31,200;  Tortola,  13,300;  Virgin  Gorda,  9500; 
The  best  mark  to  know  Virgin  Gordali  the  hill,  Jos  Van  Dykes,  3200;  Peter's  bland,  1890; 
situated  near  the  middle  of  the  island,  of  mo-  Beef  Island,.  1560 ;  Guana  Island,  1120 ;  and  40 
derate  hei^^ht,  and  standing  alone;  this  in  clear  other  isles,  with  areas  varying  from  900  down  to 
weather  will  be  seen  7  leagues  off.  Three  miles  5  acres  each,  comprising  in  the  whole  58,649 
westward  of  St.  Thomas's  Bay  is  Scrub  Island,  acres;  of  which  there  were,  in  1823,  under  sugar- 
sod  a  little  to  the  south-westward  of  that  is  Beef  canes,  3000  acres ;  cotton  grounds,  1000  acres ; 
Island;  these  form  passages  into  Sir  Francis  provisions,  2000  acres;  pasture  land,  33,500 
Drake's  Bay.  To  the  south-westward  of  Virein  acres;  forest  or  brushwood  land,  11,440  acres; 
Gorda  is  a  remarkable  cluster  of  ragged  rodis,  and  of  barren  land  but  72h7  acres.  The  qaan- 
the  apparent  effect  of  som#  volcanic  oonvulsioo  tity  of  stock  on  the  island  is  given  at  horses, 
of  nature;  these  are  named  Old  Jerusalem  or  240;  mules  and  asses,  629;  horniad  cattle,  2597; 
the  Fallen  City,  the  Round  Rock,  and  Ginger  sheep,  11,442;  goats,  3225;  pigs,  1825;  poultrv. 
Island.  44,050;  and  of  fish  caught  within  the  year, 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  cluster  of  islands.  West  15,837,371  lbs. ;  and  yielding  altogether  an  an- 
Indies.  See  vol.  iv.  They  were  so  named  by  nual  production  of  property  to  the  extent  of 
Columbus,  on  discovery,  in  1493  (in  honour  of  £100,000  sterling;  and  with  a  total  aggregate  of 
the  11,000  virgins  in  tlie  Romish  ritual),  and  lie  moveable  and  immoveable  property  of  nearly 
to  the  NW.  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  extending  one  million  sterling. 

aboot  24  leagues  from  B.  to  W.,  and  about  16  VIRGINIA,  market,  post,  and  fair  town,  Ire- 

fiom  N.  to  8.    Tortola,  the  capital,  is  situate  in  land,  par.  Lurgan,  bar.  Castleraghan,  oo.Cavan, 

Lat  18.  20.  N.,  and  Long.  64.  39.  w.    See  Toa^  prov.   Ulster.    Pop.  930.    Dublin,  52  m.;  liv. 

tOLA.    The  first  possessors  of  the  British  Virgin  dioc  Ossory,  archdioc.  Dublin.    Two  aon.  fain. 

Islands  were  a  party  of  Dutch  buccaneers,  who  VJRIEU,  town,  France,  depart.  Isere,  prov. 

fixed  themselves  at  Tortola  about  the  year  1648,  Dauphiny ;  25  m.  NW.  of  Grenoble.    Pop.  (with 

nd  built  a  fort  for  their  protection.    In  1666  its  {Mr.)  4000.    They  are  employed  in  cotton- 

fhey  were  expelled  by  a  stronger  party  of  the  spinning  and  the  manufacture  of  bats. 

Mune  profession,  who  took  possession  in  the  VI RI V ILLE,  tn.  France,  depart.  Isere,  prov. 

aame  of  England;  and  the  English  monarch  Dauphiny,  on  the  Peronne;  14  m.  NW.  of  Si. 

(Charles  II.),  availing  himself  of  this  ciicom-  Maroellin.    Pop.  1500. 

itance,  shortly  after  annexed  it  to  the  Leeward  VIRLE,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Pinerolo,  kingd.  Sar- 
bland  government  in  a  commission  granted  to  dinia,  in  Piedmont.  Pop.  1500. 
Sir  William  Stapleton.  Up  to  1773  the  govern-  VIRNAUGH,  vil.  Hindoestau.  prov.  of  Cash- 
neat  of  these  islands  was  entrusted  to  a  deputy-  mere ;  37  m.  as.  from  the  city  of  Cashmere.  The 
governor,  with  a  council,  who  exercised  in  a  country  in  this  neighbourhood  produces  apples, 
lommary  manner  both  the  legislative  and  exe-  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  chernes,  and  mulber- 
cative  authority ;  but,  in  the  latter  year,  a  local  ries,  besides  the  red  and  white  roae,  and  an  in- 
legislature,  similar  to  that  of  the  other  islands,  finite  variety  of  flowering  shrubs.  Except  the 
*tt  conferred  on  them,  with  courts  of  justice,  mulberry,  few  of  the  fruits  or  vegetables  of  Hin- 
They  are  now  under  the  government  of  St.  Kitts,  doostan  are  produced  here, 
bat  possessing  in  Tortola  a  council  and  asaembly  VIRTON,  tn.  France,  depart.  Mease,  prov. 
of  their  own.  The  principal  articles  of  export  Lorraine, on  the  Chiers;  9  m.  NB  of  Montmedy. 
in  1828  were:  sugar,  959  hogsheads;  rum,  4  Pop.  1300. 

CDcbeons;  molasses,  20  punqk^eons;  cotton.  980  VISCHNEI-VOLOTSCHOK,  tn.  European 
les;  employing  a  shipping  inwards  of  3632  Russia,  gov.  Tver ;  217  m.  bsb.  of  Petersburg, 
toos,  and  outwards  of  3184  tons.  In  war  time  Pop.  4000.  Near  this  is  a  canal  of  large  dimen- 
tbese  islands  afford  a  valuable  retreat  for  ship-  sions,  which  joins  the  Tverxa  and  the  Msta* 
piog*  If  has  been  remarked,  however,  that  the  VISE,  or  Wbbbt,  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  Liege; 
ob^cles  opposed  to  the  tidal  wave  between  the  6  m.  B.  of  Maestricht.  Pop.  1900.  It  has  ma- 
Virgin  Islands  cause  great  irregularity  in  its  set  nufactures  of  stockings. 

uid  velocity ;  and  though  coasters  reckon  upon  V  ISO,  El,  tn.  Spam,  prov.  La  Mancha;  126 

a  windward  tide  from  the  moon's  rising  to  her  m.  8.  of  Madrid.    Fop.  3:^00. 

Kaith,  and  upon  a  leeward  tide  from  her  zenith  VISO,  Montb,  lof^  mountain  of  the  Cotttan 

to  her  setting,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  Alps,  between  Piedmont  and  France,  10,000  feet 

tbis,tbe  tides  differing  often  one  or  two  hours,  high,  and  remarkable  for  a  tunnel  cut  through 

•0  that  the  change  from  ebb  to  flood  sometimes  it  of  500  paces  in  length, 

precedes  the  rising  or  setting  of   the    moon,  VISONE,  tn.  Italy,  duchy  Montferrat,  kingd. 

though  it  more  commonly   succeeds  it.     The  Sardinia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Carmagna 

vindward  tide,  or  that  which  sets  to  the  a.,  and  and  the  Bormida ;  3  m.  K.  of  Acqui.    Pop.  1300. 
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VITdUISEN,  tD.  Holland,  prov.  Grouiogen ;  traffic  in  salt,  and  is  the  tee  of  a  bishop  o(  the 

14  m.  NNB.  of  Groningen.    Pop.  1300.  United  Greek  church. 

VITOLANO,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Principato  Ultra,  VLOTHO,  tn.  Prussia,  co.  Raveosbarg.  prov. 

kingd.  Naples.    Pop.  5500.    It  has  coosiderable  Westphalia  ;  6  m.  8.  of  Minden.    Pop.  1400. 

manufactures  of  leather.  VOBARNO,  tn.  Austrian  Italy,  gor.  MiliB« 

VITREY,  tn.  France,  depart  Upper  Saone,  Lombardo- Venetian   kingd.  near  river  Chiae; 

prov.   Franche-Comte ;   16   m.   B.  of  Langres.  13  m.  NNB.  of  Brescia.    Pop.  1000. 

Pop.  1700.  VOBURG,  or  Vouburg,  tn.  Germany, kieg^. 

VITRY,  town,  France,  depart.  Pas  de  Calais,  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube  j  10  m.B.of  loguldstidL 

prov.  Picardv ;  4  m.  bw.  of  Douay.    Pop.  1800.  Pop.  900. 

VITTEAUX,  tn.  France,  depart.  Cote  d'Or,  VOCKLABRUCK,  tn.  Upper  Austria,  oe die 

on  the  Brenne ;  31  m.  w.  of  Dijon.    Pop.  2000.  Vockl ;  36  m.  sw.  of  Lintz.    It  has  maoafac* 

It  has  manufactures  of  woollens.  tures  of  ticking  and  coarse  linen. 

VITTEL,  tn.  France,  depart.  Vosi^es,  prov.  VOGRIE,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Borthwick,  ih. 

Lorraine;  14  m.  aw.  of  Mirecourt.    Pop.  130U.  Edinburgh.    Pop.  with  par.    Dalkeith  (P. T. fi^ 

They  are  ernployed  in  making  lace.  VOHENSTRAUS,  tn.  Germany,  kiogd.  Ba. 

VITTENEZ,  or  Cbtklniczb,  or  Tklnitz,  tn.  varia ;  45  m.  NbB.  of  Ratisbon.     Pop.  1100. 

Hungary;  13  m.  N.  of  Tyrnau.    Pop.  1500.  VOID,  tn.  France,  depart.  Maese,  prov.  Lot- 

VIU,  tn.  Italy,  kingd.  Sardinia,  in  Piedmont,  raine ;  6  m.  sbB.  of  Commercy.     Pop.  HOC.  It 

on  the  Chiaia ;  4  miles  NW.  of  Turin.     Pop.  has  manufactures  of  leather  and  paper. 

3000.  vol  L,  Loch,  lake,  Scotland,  par.  Balqukidder. 

VIUZ  EN  SALLAZ,'tn.  Austrian  Italy,  dist.  sh.  Perth ;  about  3  m.  long,  and  1  m.  brosd: 

Boneville,    duchy    Savoy^    Lombardo-Venetian  the  source  of   the   river  Bttlvag>  one  of  die 

kingd.     Pop.  1800.  branches  of  the  Teitb. 

V 1 V  EROLS,  tn.  France,  depart.  Puy  de  Dome,  VOIRON  S,  Moni>  mou  ntain,  SwitzerlaMi,  oa 

prov.  Auvergne;  9  m.  8BW.  of  Ambert    Pop.  the  borders  of  Lake  Geneva;  about  3400 to 

1 100.  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 

VIVIERS,  town,  France, on  the  Rhone;  6  m.  VOITEUR,  town,  B.  of  France,  depart  Jso, 

«W.  of  Montelimart.    Pop.  2U00«    It  is  the  see  prov.  Franche-Comte ;  6  m.  N.  of  Lons  leSinl- 

of  a  bishop,  and  has  some  manufactures  of  nier.    Pop.  1000. 

woollen,  linen,  and  silk.  VOLCKACU,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavvia, 

VIVONNE,  tn.  France,  depart  Vienne,  prov.  in  Franconia,  on  the  Maine  ;    15  m.  BbN.  of 

Poitou,  on  the  Clain ;  12  m«  BbW.  of  Poictiers.  Wurtzburg.    Pop.  1500. 

Pop.  2100.  VOLKMARSfiEIM,tn.Prus8ia,gov.HiBdefl, 

VIX,  tn.  France,  depart  La  Vendee,  province  prov.  Westphalia,  on  the  Diemel ;  18  m.  WIT. 

Poitou;  9  m.  B.  of  Fontenay.    Pop.  2100.    It  ofCassel.     Pop.  2200. 

has  some  manufactures  of  linen.  VOLKSTAOT,  vil.  Germany,  prindpalitr  of 

VIZAN,  tn.  France,  depart.  Vaucluse,  prov.  Schwartzbnrg.     Here  is  a  manafadory  of  por- 

Comtat  Venaisin,  and  Comtat  D* Avignon.  Pop.  celain. 

1800.  VOLLENHOFEN,  tn.  Holland,  prov.Om- 

VIZIADROOG,  seaport,  Hindoostan,  prov.  of  vssel ;  14  m.  NNW.  of  ZwoUe.     Pop.  1000.   It 

Bejapoor,  and  sea-coast  of  the  Concan,  which  has  a  harbour  on  the  Zuyder  2^. 

after  Bombay  may  be  considered  the  best  bar-  VOLLORE,  tn.  France,  depart.  Puy  deDooM^i 

bour  on  the  coast,  there  being  no  bar  in  the  prov.  Auvergne ;  6  m.  bb.  of  Thiers.    Pop.  (vitfa 

river  or  hidden  dangers.    The  river  is  said  to  be  its  par.)  3000. 

navigable  '25  miles  inland  for  vessels  under  200  VOLOKOLAMSK,  town,  European  Rosis; 

tons,  and  near  the  mouth  ships  of  less  than  700  73  m.  WNW.  of  Moscow.     Pop.  2600. 

tons  may  anchor  in  perfect  safety.  VOLONNE,  tn.  France,  depart  Lower  Alpi, 

VIZIANAGRUM,  town  and  large  zemindary,  prov.  Provence;  6  m.  BBS.  of  Sisteron.    Pop. 

H  indoostan,  prov.  Northern  Circars ;  35  m.  Nbw.  i  700. 

from  Vizairapatam.    Lat  16.  4.  n.    Long.  83.  VOLPEDO,  tn.  Italy,  prov.  Tortona.  on  rir. 

30.  B.    Situated  in  a  rich  undulated  country,  at  Curone;  6  m.  B.  of  Tortona.     Pop.  1000. 

the  foot  of  a  group  of  hills,  with  the  large  VOLPERSDORF,  tn.  Prussia,  piov.  Silesia; 

masses  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts  about  12  miles  14  m.  B.  of  Glatz.     Pop.  1100. 

distant.   It  is  an  extensive  town  with  a  spacious,  VOLPIANO,  tn.  Italy,  intendeucy  of  TunR. 

busy  bazar,  but  the  buildings  are   generally  kin^.  Piedmont  and  Sardinia;  12  m.  NB.  of 

mean  and  village-like.     A  quadrangular  stone  Turin.     Pop.  3700. 

fort,  with   four   enormous  round  bastions,  en-  VOLT  A,  river*^  Western  Africa,  forming  the 

closes  the  palace  of  the  raja,  but  the  whole  is  in  boundary  between  the  Gold  and  Slave  Gua»t:  it 

a  neglected  state,  and  without  any  pretensions  overflows  its  banks  in  the  rainy  season.    The 

to  magnificence.    Oranees   in  great  perfection  channel  is  obstructed  with  rocks  and  sand-baoks? 

are  raised   in  the  uetghbourhotKi  of  Viziana-  and  does  not  admit  ships  of  burden, 

grum.  VOLTSCHANSK,  tn.  European  Russia,  gpv. 

VIZILLE,  town,  France,  depart  Isere,  prov.  Slobodsk-Ukraine ;  60  m.  M  B.  o/ Charkov.  Pop 

Dauphiny ;  9  m.  ssR.  of  Grenoble.     Pop.  160U.  2700. 

It  has  a  few  manufactures  of  linen  and  paper,  VOLVIC,  tn.  France,  depart  Puy  de  Done, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  extensive  quarries ;  prov.  Auvergne ;  7  m.  NbB.  of  Norwich.  Pop- 
also  an  ancient  castle.  1016. 

VLIERINGEN,  vil.  Belgium,  prov.  S.  Bra-  VOORBURG,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  S.  HoUaoJ; 

bant     Pop.  38U0.  2  m.  B.  of  Hague.     Pop.  1700. 

VLODZIMIRZ,  or  Vladimir,  tn.  European  VOORN,  island,  Belgium, between twomooths 

Russia, gov.  Volhynia,  on  riv.  Lug;  50  ra.  k.  of  of  the  Maese.     It  is  about  20  m.  in  length, and 

Zamosc,  in   Poland.     Pop.  3200.    It  bos  some  5  m.  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  into  ^t  and 
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West  Voorn.     It  is  tolerably  fertile  in  corn.  VOUTE,  La,  tn.   France^  depart.   Ardeche, 

The  chier  place  i«)  Bnel.  prov.  Languedoc;  18  m.  N.  of  viviern.    Pop. 

VOORSCHOTEN,  vil.  Belgiam  ;  3  m.  ssw.  UOO.—Fouie,  La,  tn.  depart.  Upper  Loire,  prov. 

ofLeyden.    Pop.  1 100.  Languedoc;  9  m.  8.  of  Brioude.     Pop.  120U. 

VORCH [!ElM,tn. Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria;  VOUTEZAC,   tn.   France,  depart.  Correze, 

20  ID.  N.  of  Nuremberg.     Pop.  2300.  prov.  Limousin ;  9  m.  NW.  of  Brives.    Pop.  2100. 

VORDEN,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Guelderland ;  VOUVRAY,  tn.  France,  on  the  Loire  ;  6  m. 

15  m.  Rbs.  of  Zutpben.     Pop.  2500.  NB.  of  Tours.     Pop.  2500. 

VORDENBEUG,  town,  Austria,    in   Upper  VOUZIERS,  tn.  France,  depart.  Ardennes, 

Scyria;  4  m.  N.  of  Leoben.     It  hasextenuive  prov.  Champagne;  20  m.  8B.  oi  Rethel.     Pop. 

iron-works.  1600.    It  has  manufactures  of  leather,  with  a 

VORDINGBORG,  seaport,  Denmark,  island  traffic  in  corn, 

of  Zealand  ;  52  m.  88W.  of  Copenhagen.     Pop.  VOVES,  tn.  France,  depart.  Eure  and  Loire, 

1000.  prov.  Orleannois  ;  15  m.  SB.  of  Chartres.    Pop. 

VOREPPE,  tn.  France,  depart.  Isere,  prov.  lOUO.    They  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 

Dauphiny,  on  riv.  Roise ;  ^  m.  NW.  of  Grenoble,  of  stockings  and  caps. 

Pop.  2100.    Here  are  manufactures  of  hats  and  VOW-PERRY,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Desertoghill, 

leather.  bar.  Coleraine,  co.  Londonderry,  prov.  Ulster. 

VORONEZ,  river,  European  Russia,  rises  in  Pop.  with  par.    Killrea  (P.  T.  137). 

gov.  Tambov,  and  joins  the  Don.     It  is^navi-  VOWMlNE,  tnshp.  England,  partly  in  par. 

gable.  Clifford,  hund.  Huntington,  and  partly  in  par. 

VORSFELDE,  tn.  Germany,  duchy  Bruns-  Dorstone,  hund.  Webtree,  co.  Hereford.    Pop. 

wick;  21  m.  NB.  of  Brunswick.     Pop.  1000.  with  pars.     Hav  (p.  T.  156). 

VORST,  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Cleves,  prov.  West-  VRANTSCH'lA,  dist  European  Turkey,  prov. 

phalia.    Pop.  2000.  Moldavia;  containing  12  vils.  and  2000  farms. 

VOSKERENSK,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov.  VREDEN,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  on 

Moscow;  36  m.  VNW.  of  Moscow.    Pop.  lOUO.  riv.  Brehkels;  30  m.  WSW.  of  Munster.    Pop. 

VOTIAKS,  tribe  in  European   and  Asiatb  2000. 
Russia,  in  the  govs,  of  Viatka,  Orenburg,  and  VRIEZEN  VEEN,  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Over- 
Kazan.   They  take  the  names  of  Udi  and  Mordi,  yssel ;  22  m.  Bbs.  of  Zwolle.     Pop.  ISOO. 
And  their  number  is  computed  at  30,000  in  Oren-  VRINE  LOCH,  lake,   Scotland,  sh.  Ross; 
bare, and  60,000  in  Viatka.  3  m.  long,  and  1  m.  broad;  which  discharges  its 

yOUILLE,  tn.  France,  depart.  Vienne,  prov.  waters,  by  a  rivulet  of  the  same  name,  into  the 

Poitou ;  8  m.  K.  of  Poitiers.     Pop.  900.  head  of  Loch  Broom. 

VOULTE,  tn.  France,  depart  Ardeche,  prov.  VULTURARA,  town,  Italy,  prov.  Principato 

Lsngoedoc,  on  the  Rhone ;  12  m.  BU'.  of  Valence.  Ultra,  kingd.  Naples ;  65  m.   NB.  of  Naples. 

Pop.  1200.  Pop.  3800. 

VOUNEUIL,  town,  France,  depart.  Vienne,  VYTEGRA,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov.  Olo- 

prov.  Poitou ;  15  m.  NB.  of  Poitiers.     Pop.  13U0.  nets,  on  riv.  Vytegra.    Pop.  2000.     It  has  some 

you R LA,  seaport,  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Asia  petty  manufactures  and  traffic  with  St.  Peters- 
Minor,  on  the  site  of  ancient  Clazomene,  which  burg.  There  is  a  water  oomm^nicatioD,  by  lake, 
was  oneof  the  cities  of  Ionia;  25  m.  w.  of  Smyrna,  river,  and  canal,  from  this  town  to  the  White 
It  contains  500  houses  and  two  churches.  Sea. 


WAAG,  river,  Austria,  kingd.  Hungary,  which  West  Flanders,  situate  near  the  Lys ;  16  m.  flW. 

rises  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  mountain  of  Krivan,  of  Ghent.    Pop.  2200. 

in  the  palatinate  of  Lyptau,  flows  through  the  WACKERFIELD,  township,  England,  par. 

palatinates  of  Thurotz,  Trentschin,  and  Neutra,  Staindrop,  6W.  div.  Darlington  waM,  co.  paL 

and  falls  into  the  Danube  6  m.  below  Comorn.  of  Durham.    Acres,   1120.    Real  prop.  £713. 

WAAL,  vil.  Scotland,  island  of  Westray,  Ork-  Pop.  112.     Barnard  Caatle  (P.  T.  246). 

My,  sh.  Orkney  and  Shetland,  situate  near  the  WADBOROUGH,  ham.  England,  par.  Holy 

hnd   of   Pier  O^all   Harbour.      Pop.    with  Cross,  Pershore,  and  upper  div.  hund.  Pershore, 

Westray.  co.  Worcester.    Pop.  198.    Pershore  (P.  T.  106). 

WAARSCHOOT,  town,  Belgium,  prov.  East  WADDINGSVEEN,  North  and  South,  two 

Flanders;  9  m.  NW.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  5300.  It  has  vils.  Holland,  prov.  South  Holland ;  10  m.  SB. 

nanufactures  of  linen,  breweries  and  distilleries,  of  Leydeo.    Pop.  of  North,  1200 ;  pop.  of  South, 

WACHENHEIM,  tn.  Germany,  circle  of  the  500. 

Rhine,  kingd.  Bavaria  ;  12  m.  W.  of  Manheim.  WADENSCHWEIL,  tn.  Switzerland,  situate 

Pop.  1J900.  on  the  s.  side  of  the  lake  of  Zurich  ;  9  m.  s.  of 

WACHTENDONK,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  West-  Zurich.    Pop.  3500.    Manufactures,  cotton  and 

phalia,  situate  on  the  Niers;  20  m.  NW.  of  silk. 

Dnsseldorf.     Pop.  1400.  WADSTENA,  or  Wadstmn,  tn.  Sweden,  in 

WACHTERSBACH,  tn.  Germany,  electorate  East  Gothland,  situate  on  the  lake  of  Wetter ; 

of  Hesse-Cassel,  on  the  Kinzig ;  20  m.  ebN.  of  20  m.  W.  of  Linkioping.    Lat.  58.  28.  N.    Long. 

Hanau.    Pop.  1100.  14.-52.  B.    Pop.  1500.    Manufactures,  kwe  and 

WaCKEN,  or  Wakkbn,  tn.  Belgium,  psov,  woollenst 

SUPPLEMINT.  2   N 
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WAGENINGEN,  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Gueld^-  liaving  been  a  binhop's  see  in  1074.    It  covtoiii 

and»  on  the  Leek  ;  10  m.  w.  of  Arnheim.     Lat.  a  square  of  some  extent.    The  public  bnidbgi 

51.  57.  N.    Long^.  5.  46.  B.    Pop.  3000.     It  is  are,  an  elegant  cathedral,  a  government-hoase, 

surrounded   by  a  wall,  and   has  coosiderable  and  a  military  school.     Here  arealsoaclanol 

traffic  in  corn,  cattle,  and  tobacco.  school,  a  tieminary  for  theology,  and  an  hoApiliL 

Wag U AM,  vil.  Austriao  empire,  prov.  Lower         WAKE,  co.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  central  psit 

Austria,  on  the  Rusbach  ;  16  m.  NR.  of  Vienna,  of  North  Carolina.    Pop.  20,417.    Chief  ton, 

Celebrated  for  the  battle  which  took  place  be-  Raleigh. 

tween  the  Austrians  and  the  French,  in  July,        WAKEFIELD,  tn.  N.  America.  U.  S^ Strafsid 

1809.  CO.,  New  Hampshire ;  42  m.  NNW.  from  Fortn 

WAHABITES,  or  Wahabbrs,  tribe  of  Arabs,  mouth.     Pop.  1470.    It  contains  a  cotton  minD> 

who  have  agitated  a  great  part  of  the  Arabian  factory  and  an  academy, 
desert  during  the  past  century.    They  derived        WAKELEY,  extra-par.  lib.  England*  foraicflj 

their  origin  from  Abdul  Wahab,  a  prophet  of  a  distinct  par.,  hund.  Edwinstree,  co.  Hertfofi 

obacure  birth,  who  appeared  about  \7w,  and  Pop.  7.    Buntingford  (P.  T.  31). 
drew  numerous  followers.     His  first  aim  seems        W  A  LB URNytnshp. England,  oar.  Downbolw^ 

to  have  been  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  Maho-  wapentake  of  Hang  West,  oo.  York,  N.  lidiag. 

metan  religion.     But  Ibn  Saoud,  or  Sehoud,  a  Pop.  26.    Richmond  (p.  T.  233). 
young  and  warlike  prince,  inspired  either  hy        WALBY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Groaby-iipoa- 

religious  proaelTtasm  or  political  ambition,  not  Eden^  Eskdale  ward,  oo.  Cumberland.    Pop.  51 

only  espoused  the  Wahabite  tenets,  but  under-  Carlisle  (P.  T.  301). 

took,  by  the  sword,  to  compel  mankind  to  em-        WALCOT,    ham.  Elngland,    par.  Misteftoi. 

brace  them.     Successively  conquering  and   in-  hund.  Guthlaxton,  co.  Leicester.    Pop.  with  pir* 

corpo rating  the  little  surrounding  communities,  Lutterworth  (P.  T.  89). 

he  at  length  united  under  him  all  the  warriors        WALCOT-CUM-MEMBRIS,  bam.  Englud, 

of  the  Nedsjed,  the  central  and  firmest  seat  of  par.   Holy  Cross,  Pershore,  upper  div.  hosd. 

the  Arabian  manners.    He  made  himself  master  Pershore*  co.  Worcester.    Pop.  376.    PersboR 

of  the  sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  (P.  T.  106). 

extending  his  conquests,    threatened    at  once        WALD,  tn.  Prussia,  duchy  Berf^,  prov.  Wat- 
Mocha,  Cairo,  and  Damascus*    It  seemed  pro-  phalia ;  9  m.  R8B.  of  Dusseldorf.     Pop.  31M. 
bable  that  his  successors  might  have  established  Manufactures,  hardware,  linen,  and  cotton, 
a  new  empire  over  tlie  East,  had  they  not  been        WALDAU,  vil.   Prussia,  in  Upper  Lnsstis. 
encountered   by  the   kindred  energies  of  Ma-  Pop.  1700. 

hommed,  the  pacha  of  Egypt ;  that  chief  direct-        WALD  BY,  or  Wauldbt,  tnshp.  England,  ptr. 

ing,  with  equal  vigour,  more  regular  resources  Rowlev,    Hunsley   Beacon  div.    wapentake  of 

and  more  disciplined  troops,  proved  an  over-  Harthill,  co.  York,  E.  riding.    Acres,  990.   Rttl 

match  for  the  Wahabites.     He  drove  them  from  prop.  £1377.    Pop.  50.    South  Cave  (P.T.  192). 
Mecca  and  Medina,  and  obliged  them  to  cod-        WALD-DORF,  viL  w.  of  Germanv,  rnaA 

sent  to  a  humiliating  treaty*    Ibrahim,  his  son,  duchy  of  Baden  ;  8  m.  8bW.  of  Heidabei;' 

pursued  them  down  to  Deraie,  the  capital,  which  Pop.  1600. 

he  took,  making  prisoner  Abdallah,  the  son  of        WALDEN,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ayi^aitl^ 

Saoud,  who  was  conveyed   to  Constantinople  wapentake  of  Hang  West,  co.  York,  N.  ndi^. 

and  put  to  death.    So  wide  a  circle  of  desert.  Real  prop.  £3157.    Pop.  (with  Burton  taibp.) 

however,  rendered  it  impossible  to  extirpate  the  545.     Middleham  (P.  T.  232). 
Wahabites,  who  are  watching,  probably,  a  more        WALDEN  BUCK,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Wi^ 

favourable  moment,   if  such  should  arise,  for  tern  berg;  10  m.  8bW.  of  Stutgard.     Pop.  1500. 
another  invasion  of  the  regions  by  which  they        WALDEN  BURG,  tn.  Germany,  prindp.  Qo- 

are  surrounded.  henlohe,  kingd.  Wirtemberg;  7  m.  NW.  of  nifia 

WAHAL,  or  Waal,  river,  Holland,  or  rather  Pop.  1100. 
branch  of  the  Rhine,  which  leaves  that  river  at        WALDENBURG,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesii; 

Scbenkenschans,  and  joins  the  Maese  at  the  10  m.  wsw.  of  Schweidnitx.    Pop.  1700. 
small  island  of  Voom.  WALDENBURG,  tn.  Switxerland,  cantos  of 

WAHREN,  tn.  N.  of  Germany,  duchy  Meek-  Bale;  15  m.  NB.  of  Soleure.    It  has  maaofiiB- 

lenburg-Schwerin  ;    20  m.   WNW.  of   Strelits.  tures  of  leather. 
Pod.  3400.  WALDENRATH,  tn.  Prussia,  dachy  Jaliei% 

WAURING,  or  Waxbing,  tn.  I^wer  Austria,  prov.  Westphalia.     Pop.  1600. 
near  Closter  Neuburg.    Pop.  2500.  WALDEN  STUBBS,  tnshp.  England,  pv. 

WAIBSTADT,  tn.  Germany,  grand  duchy  of  Womerslev,  lower  div.  wapentake  of  Oagoldow^ 

Baden  ;  23  m.  B.  of  Spire.     Pop.  1500.  co.  York,  W.  riding.    Acres,  1351.     Real  prop. 

WAl  D  H  O FEN,  town,  Austrian  enipire,  prov.  £1 338.    Pop.  1 39.     Pontefract  (P.  T.  1 77}, 
Lower  Austria,  situate  on  the  Ips ;  72  m.  Wbs.        WALDERSHOF,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Ba- 

of  Vienna.    Pop.  3400.    It  is  noted  for  its  ma^  varia  ;  62  m.  N.  of  Ratisbon.    Pop.  1000. 
Dufactures  of  hardware.— IFotiAo^,  tn.,  prov.        WALDHEIM,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Snoiiy> 

Lower  Austria,  on  the  Theya ;  65  m.  WNW.  of  on  the  Zschopau  $  30  m.  w.  of  Dresden.    Pop* 

Vienna.    Pop.  5000.     The  principal  manufac-  1800. 
tures  are  linen  and  tape.  WALDHUTTE,  vil.  Austrian  empire,  pmv. 

WAITBY,   or  WALoxaY,  tn.  England,  par.  Lower  Austria,  near  Burkersdorf.    Pop.  1200. 
Kirkby-Stepbcn,  Eastward,  co.  Westmoreland.        WALDKlRCHEN,tn.  Germany,  grand  ducky 

Real  prop.  £527.     Pop.  41.     Kirkby-Stephen  of  Baden,  on  the  Elx.     Pop.  2100. 
(p.  T.  266).     Here  is  an  endowed  freeschool.  WALD-LEININGEN,  tn.  Germany,  drde  of 

WAITZEN,  or  Vacs,  tn.  Austrian  emp.,  kiugd.  the  Rhine,  dist.   Spire,  kingd.  pavaria.    Pop- 
Hungary,  situate  on  the  Danube  ;  19  m.  N.  of  1800. 
Pest.    Pop.  5200.    It  i^  a  place  of  antiquity,        WALDMICHELBACH,  vil.  W.of  Gennany, 
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electorate  of  Ilesse- Darmstadt ;  15  m.  NNR.  of  kathawan),  is  p^enerally  flat,  and  exhibits  all  the 

Heidelberg.    Pop.  1100.  appearance  of  primitive  formation.     Tradine; 

WALDMUNCHEN,  town,  Germany,  in  the  posts  are  est^thlished  at  the'  lakes  Me^ye,  Bof- 

Upper  Palatinate,  kingd.  Bavaria;  31  m.  NB  of  falo.  and  Isle  ib  la  Crosse ;  and  at  the  latter  is 

RatisboD.    Pop.  1300.  also  found  a  North  West  fort    These  posts  are 

WALDNIEL,  tn.  Prusiiia,  duchy  of  Juliers,  stated  to  be  frequented  by  Crees  and  Chipe- 

prov.  Westphalia;  2  m.  B.  of  Ruremond.     Pop.  wyans,  nrho  supply  them  but  inade^^uately  with 

i  I^*  peltries,  owing  to  the  actual  paucity  of  furred 

WALDRIDGE;  tnshp.  England,  par.  Chester-  animals  in  those  parts.    Deer  Lake  is  the  largest 

le-Street,  middle  div.  Chester  ward,  co.  pal.  of  as  yet  known  witnin  the  limits  of  the  Hudson's 

Durham.     Acres.  840.    Real  prop.  £933.    Pop.  Bay  territories.    It  lies  between  Lat.  56.30.  and 

104.     Durham  (p.  t.  2.58).            ".  58.  N.,  and  in  Long.  102.  w.;  its  position  being 

WALDSASSLN,  to.  Germany,  in  the  Upper  n.  and  R. ;  its  length  about  90  miles,  and  its 

Palatinate,  kingd.  Bavaria;  69 m.  NbB.  of  Ratit-  width  about  25  miles.    Pauk-arthaukns-kaw and 

bon.     Pop.  1400.  Seal  rivere  are  inferior  in  size  to  the  Churchill, 

WALDSEE.tn.  Germany,  kingd.Wirtemlserg;  but  of  no  less  consequence  a^i  internal  comma* 

62  m.  ssB.  of  Stutgard.    Pop.  1400.  nications.    The  sources  of  both  rivers  approach 

WALDSHUT,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria,  the  waters  of  the  Churchill,  and  their  TOds  are 

00  the  Rhine,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Black  frequently  lost  in  broad  and  beautiful  lakes. 

Forest ;  20  m.  Wb8.  of  Schaff  haosen.    Pop.  1 100.  that  considerably  Tacilitate  their  ascent.    North 

WALDSTETTEN,  vil.  and   par.  Germany,  of  Seal  river,  between  Lat.  60.  and  65.  K.,  nu- 

kmgd«  Wirtemberg ;  29  m.  B.  of  Stutgard.    Pop.  merous  lakes  have  been  discovered,  some  4»f 

l^*  which  are  represented  as  equal  in  eitent  t» 

WALES,  Nkw  South,  territory,  British  N.  Deer  Lake;  but,  occupying  a  section  of  country 

America,  being  the  western  section  of  that  be-  not  so  much  frequented,  even  by  the  Indians, 

longing  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.    See  as  that  just  descnbed.    Very  little  is  known  of 

Hudson's  Bat Tkrkitoky,  page  175.    New  South  them   beyond  what  may  be  derived  from  the 

Wales  extends  from  Severn  river  inclusive  to  observations  of  Captain  Hearne,  who  traversed 

the  north-eastern  bead  of  the  bay,  and  has  been  that  region  in  1772  on  his  journey  to  the  Polar 

in   some    parts    tolerably    well  explored.      It  Sea.     The  chief  of   these  have  been   named 

abounds  with  lakes,  rivers,  and  creeks,  which  Northline,  Doobaunt,  Yath  Kyed,  and  Whelde- 

offer  to  the  traveller  and  trader  the  mo«t  con-  aliad ;  several  other  large  lakes  are  also  deli- 

venient  means  of  communication  in  a  wilderness ;  neated  on  the  maps,  to  which  names  have  not 

however  hazardous,  in  general,  from  the  fre-  yet  been  appropriated. 

quency  and  violence  of  the  rapids.    The  chief  WALES,  Nbw  South,  British  colony,  esta- 
rivers  are  the  Severn,  Hill  (of  which  Hayes  river  blished  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia  or  New 
is  a  continuation).  Port  Nelson,  Pauk-a-thaukus-  Holland,     ^ee  Australia,  pp.  54,  55.     The 
kaw,  Cliurchill,  and  Seal  rivers,  which  fall  into  origin  of  the  British  settlement  on  the  B.  shore 
Uadson's  Bay,  between  Lat  56. 0.  and  59. 0.  N.,  of  New  Holland  may  be  traced  to  the  separation 
and  Long.  88.  0.  and  95.  0.  w.    The  Severn  of  the  North  American  provinces  from  England, 
flows  out  of  Favourable  Lake,  a  small  body  of  In  1619,  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  prac- 
water  nearly  at  the  summit  level  of  the  streams  tice  of  transporting  criminals  to  America  was 
descending  in  opposite  directions  to  Lake  Win-  commenced,    and    prisoners  were    allowed    to 
nepeg  and  Jameis^s  Bay.     Hill  river  issues  out  transport  themselves ;   but  a  shameful  system 
of  Swampy  Lake,  and  retains  its  name  to  its  of  contract  was  afterwards  adopted  for  disposing 
ooDflnence  with  Fox's  river,  flowing  into  it  from  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners,  who,  in  fact,  were 
the  westward ;  it  is  then  called  Sheel  river,  until  sold  into  slavery  at  the  average  rate  of  £*20  per 
it  receives  the  waters  of  Shamatawa  river  from  head.    On  the  separation  of  the  United  States 
the  eastward,  below  which  it  goes  by  the  name  from  England,  this  inhuman  system  was  abo> 
of  Hayes  river.    Five  miles  aU>ve  the  mouth  of  lished ;   and  captain  Cook  having  soon  after 
Hayes  river,  on  its  west  bank,  stands  York  Fac-  this  returned  from  his  recent  voyage  in  thesouth- 
tory,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  ern  hemisphere,  and  having  given  a  pleasing  de- 
Company  within  their  territories,  and  the  prin-  scription  of  that  part  of  the  coast  of  New  Hoi- 
cipal  depot  of  their  trade.    Nelson  river  flows  land  which  he  had  discovered  and  named  New 
out  of  Play-Green  Lake,  an  arm  of  Lake  Winne-  South  Wales,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  penal 
peg,  and  winds,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  to  settlement  at  Botany  Bay.    The  flrst  expedition, 
its  influx  into  Hudson's  Bay,  a  short  distance  with  778  convicts  on  board,  to  this  spot,  was 
thove  the  mouth  of  Ha^es*  river.    Missinnippi,  placed  under  the  command  of  ^vernor  Phillip, 
CharchiU,  or  English  river,  is  of  considerable  who  sailed  May,  1787,  and  arrived  in  January, 
magnitude  and  importance.    Its  highest  waters  1788.    He  endeavoured,  by  every  possible  means, 
w«  Methve  Lake,  in  a  direct  line  west  from  the  to  conciliate  the  regaitS  of  the  natives ;  but  it 
mouth  of  the  river  about  500  miles,  but  pro-  was  soon  ascertain^  that  neither  the  bey  nor 
babiy  more  than  600  miles  by  water,  following  the  land  afforded  shelter  to  commerce  or  hope 
^e  ionomerable  meanderings  of  the  river,  and  to  the  agriculturist :   the  governor,  therefore, 
the  d^ious  sinuosities  of  the  chain  of  lakes  in-  went  with    several  officers  in  three  boats  to 
l^^cning  between  the  sections  of  the  river.   The  examine  Port  Jackson,  which  was  only  three 
Ijnptt  of  these  lakes  is  Southern  Indian,  or  leagues  distant.     Here  they  had  the  satisfaction 

Big  Lake,  which  is  upwards  of  60  miles  long,  to  find  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world, 

■7  ra  average  breadth  of  25  miles.  where  1000  sail  of  the  line  might  ride  in  safety. 

^Hbe  oonntry  traversed  by  the  Churchill  river.  On  examining  the  different  coves,  one  was  dis- 

uc^eea  Isle  a  la  Crosse  and  Frog  portage  (which  covered,  which   they  named  Sydney  Cove,   in 

)•  380  yards  long,  and  forms  the  division  of  the  which  ships  could  anchor  ho  close  to  the  shore 

waters  of  the  Churdiill  from  those  of  the  Sas-  that,  at  a  very  small  expense,  quays  jnight  he 

2  N  2 
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conitrucfeed    for    loadioic    and    anloading    the  ward  of  3*2^  are  oonndered  tobe6IK)0feetltigli 

laifi^  vestels.    Orders  were  immediately  (pveo  (Mount  Lindsay,  at  Moreton  Bay.  as  roeatared 

for  the  removal  of  the  fleet  to  Port  Jackion.  by  Mr.  Connin^am,  is  5700  feet  above  the 

and»  on  the  7th  of  Febrnary.  a  regular  form  of  sea),  and  the  Warrangon^  range,  or  AiKtraliaa 

gOTernnneiit  was  established.      Although  since  Alps,  in  LAt.  36. 0.  R  .  are  c  ivered  with  perpetul 

that  period  the  progress  of  ttie  colony  has  been  snow :    they  appear  to  extend,  without  intei- 

considerably  impeded   by  many  untoward  cir-  ruption,  to' Wilson's  Promontory,  the  sootbem- 

cumstanoes,  particularly  by  the  misconduct  of  most  extremity  of  Australia.    Whether  there  be 

the  colonists,  y^,  on  the  whole,  it  has  made  any  volcanic  mountains  or  not  in  Australia  it  m 

rapid  advances,  and  has  become  an  im|K>rtant  difficult  to  say :  there  are,  in  many  places,  tiaos 

appendage  to  the  British  colonial  possessions.  of  volcanic  action ;   and  a  burning  rooootaiB, 

The  boundary  of  the  New  South  Wales  ter^  without  a  c^ter,  has  been,  within  these  fcv 
ritory  is  imperfectly  defined :  it  may  be  said,  years,  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  If  untei't 
fiowever,  to  extend  coastwise  between  the  paral-  river,  and  named  Mount  Wingea. 
lelsofLat.  36.0.  and  28.0.  a.,  or  about  500  miles  Australia  was  formerly  considered  as  befB^ 
along  the  sea-shore ;  while  the  greatest  distance  destitute  of  large  navigable  rivers,  but  experience 
yet  settled  inland  can  be  scarcely  said  to  extend  is  daily  convincing  us  that  new  streams  asd 
more  than  200  miles.  The  portion  within  which  rivers  are  now  being  discovered  where,  formatr, 
land  may  be  selected  was  fixed,  by  a  government  none  were  thought  to  flow.  Paraniatta  riva 
order,  dated  Sydney,  Octobei^  1829,  and  com-  may  be  considered  a  narrow  coDtinuatioo  of 
prised  34,505  square  miles, or  22,083,200  acres ;  Port  Jackson  rather  than  a  river.  The  HawkK- 
the  boundaries  being,  on  the  B.,  the  sea-coast  bury,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Nepeaa 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Morroo  river  (a.  of  Bate-  river,  after  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  a  cob- 
man's  Bay\  in  36^,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Man-  siderable  stream  called  the  Grose,  issoes  from  a 
ning  river  in  32** ;  on  the  N.,  the  river  Manning  remarkable  cleft  in  the  Blue  moantains,  in  the 
from  the  sea-coast  westward  to  a  range  of  vicinity  of  the  beautiful  town  of  Ricbmoad, 
mountains,  including  all  streams,  valleys,  and  about  <10  miles  from  Sydney.  See  HAwusarn, 
ravines  which  descend  to  the  rivers  Goul bourn  vol.  iii.  The  scenery  along  the  Neoean  is  mag- 
and  Hunter;  on  the  w.,  a  line  nearly  along  the  nificent;  for,  immediately  above  the  river,  tbe 
meridian  of  Long.  148.  0.  w. ;  and  on  the  s.,  Blue  mountains  rise  in  frownin?  majesty  to  a  per- 
from  Mount  Murray,  in  the  latitude  of  Bate-  pendicular  hei;;ht  of  nearly  3000  feet.  Ilonta^i 
man's  Bay,  to  the  Murroo  river  in  Lat.  36.  0.  s.  river,  about  76  miles  to  the  northward  of  Port 
The  British  colony,  thus  established  at  Sydney  Jackson,  disembogues  into  the  sea  at  tbe  bar- 
Cove,  consisted  uf  only  1030  individuals,  of  hour  of  Newcastle,  which  is  safe  and  sufliciently 
whom  upwards  of  700  were  convicts.  Emigra-  capacious  for  vessels  of  300  tons  burthen.  See 
tion  was,  for  many  years,  studiously  discouraged  IIuntkr'h  Rivbr,  vol.  iii.  Port  Stephens,  26 
by  some  of  the  authorities;  notwithstanding  miles  to  the  northward  of  Newcastle,  and  the 
which,  owing  to  the  number  of  prisoners  sent  chief  settlement  of  the  AustraliaD  AgncuHaral 
out,  and  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  the  popo-  Company,  is  a  good  haven ;  but  the  river  Kamsb, 
lation  rapidly  increased.  The  total  number  of  communicating  with  the  interior,  is  smalL  Maa- 
wfaite  inhabitants  in  the  colony  is  now  considered  ning  river,  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  the  county 
to  be  100,000,  of  whom  about  25,000  are  pri-  of  Gloucester,  disembogues  by  seyeral  monthi, 
•soners,  the  residue  of  upwards  of  90,000  being  and  without  offering  any  harbour  for  shelter, 
convicts  who  have  been  transported  to  the  set-  except  to  boats,  to  which,  indeed,  the  navigatios 
tlement  since  its  formation  in  1788.  of  the  river  is  confined.      Hastingfs  river,  tbe 

The  general  features  of  the  country  exhibit  sea  entrance  to  which  is  the  large  harbour  of 

ranges  of  hills,  valleys,  mountains,  and  plains.  Port  Macquarie,  about  220  roils  NR.  of  Port 

The  sea-coast  has  a  range  of  lofty  and  steep  Jackson  (Lat.  31. 25. 45.  a.,  Long.  152.  53. 54.  E.\ 

bills,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  at  a  rises  in  the  parallel  of  33)^  8.,  and  an<ler  the 

distance  of  from  40  to  50  miles,  called  the  Blue  meridian  of  150°  B.,  having  a  coarse  of  2015 

iiMMintains ;  the  intervening  space  being  an  un-  statute  miles ;  throughout  which,  the  elevatioB 

dolating  plain  intersected  by  several  rivers,  which  of  its  source  being  3500  feet  above  the  level  of 

have  their  rise  in  the  elevations  just  mentioned,  the  sea,  would  give  its  waters  an  average  de* 

beyond  which  a  considerable  extent  of  table-land  scent  of  20  inches  in  each  mile,  supposing  die 

stretches  in  every  direction.    The  Blue  moun-  bed  of  the  river  to  be  an  inclined  plane.    Port 

tains  rise  with  a  nearly  perpendicular  elevation  Macquarie  is  a  bar  harbour,  with  at  leaet  nine 

<}f  from  3000  to  4000  feet,  and  seem  like  a  feet  at  low  water  spring-tides.     Brisbane  river, 

mighty  bastion  to  cut  aff  all  communication  which  disembogues  into  Moreton  Bay.  was  only 

with  the  interior.     A  period  of  25  years  passed  discovered  in  1823  :  its  source  is  the  mountain 

away,  after  the  settlement  of  the  colony  in  New  range  to  the  V.  (the  principal  brancu  is  in  Lat 

South  Wales,    before   these    mountains    were  26.  52.  N.) ;  but  it  receives  several  considerable 

passHi :   their  summits  were  considered  iuao-  streams  in  its  course.     See  Brisbake  Rrrxa* 

oessible,  and  even  the  aborigines  declared  there  vol.  i.    Mr.  Oxley,  the  late  surveyor-general  c^ 

was  no   pass  into  the  interior.    A  season  of  New  South  Wales,  who  discovered  the  river, 

drought,  in   1813,  compelled  the  colonists  to  says,  the  scenery  on  its  banks  is  peculiarly  b«aa- 

searcn  for  new  pastura^ ;  and,  by  following  tbe  tiful ;  the  country  alternately  hilly  and  level, 

course  of  the  Grose  nver,  a  pass  was  at  last  but  not  flooded ;  the  soil  of  the  finest  dcscriUioB 

found,  and  a  road  was  commenced  in  the  fol-  of  brushwood  land,  on  which  grew  timb^  of 

lowing  year.     The  range  of   mountains  runs  great  magnitude,  in  particular  a  magnificeaf 

nearly  N.  and  a.,  in  some  places  approaching  species  of  pine  was  in  abundance.    Tbe  country, 

within  30  miles  of  the  sea^shore,  serving  as  a  so  far  as  it  has  been  explorrd,  is  of  averyis- 

dividing  range  for  the  rivers  flowing  from  their  perior  description,  and  equally  well  adapGed  for 

lofty  summitsi.    Some  mountains  to  the  north-  cultivation  or  grating.      Darling  river  if  sap- 
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potedto  beformed  by  the  junctioo  of  nameroiM.  Morrombidfee  and  Lachlan  anited:  its  loarce 
ttreamt  in  the  interior,   to    the  westward  of  is  yet  unknown.    See  MviiiuY,page24). 
Moreton  Baj;  draining^  a  tract  of  mouotainoas  .  The  line  of  ooant  throughout  the  territory  of 
onuntry  lyings  between  the  parallels  of  27  and  New  South  Wales  presents,  in  general,  an  a»- 
334  d^ees,  and>  pursuing  a  southerly  course,  pect  of  bold  perpendicular  cliffs  of  sandstone* 
flnally  disembogues  into    Lake  Alexandria  at  lying  in  horizontal  strata.    The  cliffs  are  occa* 
Encounter  Bay,  on  the  southern  coast    It  «as  sionally  interrupted  by  sandy  beaches,  behind 
discovered  by  captain  Sturt  in  1829,  and  traced,  which  the  country  is  low  and  flat,  the  high  land 
for  40  miles,  through  a  level  country  to  the  8W.,  retiring  to  a  considerable  distance.    The  strata 
■sfar  as  Lat.30.  16.  a.  Long.  144.  50.  b.,  the  of  sandstone  consist  of  beds  lying  one  upon 
breadth  being  about  60  yards,  and  its  boundary  the  other  in  the  most  regular  manner,  so  that 
banks  30  to  40  feet  in  height.    By  the  observa-  the}'  have  evidently  never  undergone  any  de- 
tions  of  major  Mitchell,  who,  in  1835,  surveyed  viatbn  from  their  original  relative   situation, 
this  river  for  300  miles,  as  far  as  Lat.  32.  34.  8.,  Among  the  coal-measures  are  occasionally  met 
and  Long.  142.  24.  r.,  it  appears  to  fall  into  the  with  tbin  beds  of  what  may  be  called  calcareoua 
Murray,  a  broad  and  noble  stream,  only  a  short  sandstone;    in  fact,  the  B.  coast  of  Australia, 
time  oreriously  examined  by  captain  Sturt.  This  from    Bass's  Straits  to  Lat.  19.  0.  R.,  presents 
Aict  nas  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  obser-  range.4  of  mountains  rising  parallel  with  the 
vatioos,  as  noticed  at  the  close  of  this  article.  coast,  and  consisting,  with  few  exceptions,  of 
Macqoarie  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  vast  conglomerations  of  sandstone.    Tne  rugged 
the  Fidi   and  Campbell  rivers,  after  they  issue  surface  of  the  limestone  tract,  in  several  parts 
from  the  Blue  mountains,  near  Bathurst  and  of  which  the  bare  rocks  are  exposed,  appears  to 
Westmoreland  counties.    This  stre<im  is  only  abound  in  cavities,  the  orifices  of  caves  and 
recently  known  by  the  surveys  of  the  late  ex-  fissures,  two  of  which  are  about  80  feet  above 
peditions  to  the  interior.     It  has  its  origin  in  the  stream  of  the  Bell,  on  its  eastern  side :  the 
the  torrents  which  descend  from  the  western  first  being  a  cave  about  300  feet  in  extent,  the 
ridges  of  the  dividing  range  of  mountains  that  second  apparently  a  wide  fissure  in  the  lime- 
skirt  the  B.  coast  of  Australia.    The  Macquarie  stone,  partially  filled  up.    The  cave  agrees  in 
takes  a  winding  course  through  the  plains  to  the  structure  with  many  of  those  well  known  from 
NW.;  in  some  places  deep,  broad, and  navigable  the  descriptions  of   Dr.   Bockland  and  other 
for  laree  boats  ;  in  others,  rapid  and  obstructed  writers :  it  descends,  at  first,  with  a  moderate 
by  falls.    After  tracing  it  for  some  distance,  inclination ;  and,  about  1 25 feet  from  the  mouth, 
Mr.  Oxley  lust  sight  of  land  and  trees,  the  chan-  the  floor  is  thickly  covered  with  a  fine  dry  red- 
Del  of  the  Macquarie  winding  through   reeds,  dish  dust,  in  which  a  few  fragments  of  bones, 
among  which  the  water  was  about  three  feet  apparently  of  kangaroos,  occur.    The  cavern,  in 
deep ;  suddenly,  however,  without  any  previous  different  places,  affords  beautiful  stalactites  and 
change  in  the  breadth,  depth,  or  rapidity  of  the  stalagmitic  incrustations.   The  bones,  of  which 
stream,  the  Macquaiie  eluded  all  further  pur-  specimens  have  been  sent  to  England,  belong, 
suit  by  spreading,  at  all   points,  from  NW«  to  with  only  two  exceptions,  to  animals  at  present 
MB.  over  the  plain,  thus  forming  vast  marshes  known  to  exist  in  the  adjacent  country;    and 
which  Mr.  Oxley  found  completely  submerged  their  dimensions,  also,  are  v^y  nearly  the  same 
in  1818.      When  vi»ited   by  captain  Sturt  in  with  those  of  the  existing  quadrupeds.    It  may 
1829,  after  the  continuance  of  a  three  years'  be  observed  that  the  sandstone  strata  extend 
drought,  they  were  without  a  drop  of  water,  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  river  Nepean  on  the 
The  country,  for  100  miles  distance  to  the  N\r.,  w. ;   beyond  the  Nepean   river,  the  sandstone 
was  traversed  by  captain  Sturt,  who,  at  length,  strata  are  forced   upwards,    and  extend   from 
reached  a  mountain,  the  height  of  which  he  N.  to  6.,  forming  the'  lofty  ridge  of  the   Blue 
ettioMted  at  1300  feet:  from  the  summit  he  had  mountains.    Between  the  latitudes  of  31  and  36 
a  view  of  other  high  lands  to  the  N\v.    Lachlan  degrees,  the  country  gradually  ascends  from  the 
rirer,  having  its  origin  in  the  Cullarin  range  of  level  of  Liverpool  Plains,  or  840  feet,  t)  nearly 
nountains,  on  the  borders  of  Argyle  county,  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  presents 
after  running  a  north-westerly  course,  loses  itself  a  broken  irregular  surface,  often  traversed  by 
ia  a  marsh  like  the  Macquarie,  in  nearly  Lat  low  ridges  of  clay   and  slate.    In  the  bed  of 
3X0.8.;  but,  after  passing  through  this  marsh.  Peel's  river,  which  crosses  the  northern   ex- 
it is  nid  to  join  the  Morrumbidgee  in   Lat  tremity  of  the  valley,  a  tbin  horisontal  layer  of 
34|.  0.  8.,  and  Long.  143^.  0.  R.     The  Mor-  calcareous  sandstone  was  noticed  between  strata 
nunbidgee  river  has  its  origin  in  the  western  of  indurated  clay  or  slate, 
ridge  of  the  dividing  range  of  mountains  in  The  country,  for  50  miles  to  the  N.  of  Peel's 
Muiray  county,  about  200  miles  BW.  of  Sydney,  river,  exhibits  a  moderately  undulating  surface ; 
ia  tbeparallel  of  35^  9.,  and  under  the  meridian  and  the  hills  which-  bound  the  route  on  the 
of  149°  B.,  at  a  distance  of  about  80  miles  from  westward,  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  29.  10.,  con- 
the  sea.    After  joining  the  Yass  river,  and  other  sist  of  a  reddish  coarse-grained  sandstone   in 
niDor  streams,  to  the  northward  of  3.i  degrees,  nearly  horizontal  strata.    In  the  bed  of  a  creek, 
ud  in  Long.  148).  0.  B.,  the  Morrumbidgee  in  Lat.  28  26.,  and  in  the  meridian  of  Para- 
pnisues  a  long  and  tortuous  course  for  upwards  matta  (Long.  151.  0.  B.),  a  hard  slaty  rock  was 
of  300  statute  miles.      It  then  expands  itself  noticed.    In  Lat  28.  13.,  a  fertile  district  com- 
in  the  marshes  of  the  Lachlan,  in  the    me-  mences,  extending  for  18  miles,  or  to  the  foot  of 
lidian  of  147°,  and  to  the  southward  of  the  the  dividing  range  in  the  parallel  of  28  degrees, 
parallel  of  33^ ;  but  it  pursues  its  course  to  At  the  base  of  these  mountains  are  procured 
the  westward,  the  two  rivers   uniting  in  Lat  specimens  of  basalt,  containing  olivine.    At  the 
34}.  0.  8.,  Long.  143.  bl,  B.,  thus  ultimately  join-  height  of  1877  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  see, 
»g>  a/ter  a  course  of  90  miles,  to  the  westward,  the  rock  consists  of  amyg:dak>id  ;  and  the  ex- 
"Hie  Manay  river  ia  far  superior  in  size  to  the  treme  summit,  4100  feet  above  Moreton  Bay,  of 
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a  brkk  red  odlntar  trap,  the  oelU  having  an  hovevar,   niofe   than    profaaUe  that,  is  the 
elongated  form  aad  parallel  position.    The  ge*  oonntry  faeoomes  dear  and  caltivated,  such  U> 
ology  of  the  coontry  further  !f.  ■  equally  striking,  mentahle  visatationa  will  be  lev  fre4|QaiC 
The  western  sliores  of  Moreton  Bay  are  faeed  1^  So    far    as    botanical    obserratioB    hai  jti 
a  reef  of  eonsideraUe  breadth,  which,  at  low  reached,  the  great  mass  of  vegetatwo  in  Aoi- 
water,  is  stated  to  exhibit  a  ledge  of  chalcedony,  tralia  belongs  to  the  natural  oniers  pratescea^ 
Although  comparativeW  little  is  known  of  the  epacrid0,myrtaee»,leguimnoa0,andcoBnMite, 
country  to  the  N.  of  Morrton  Bay,  yet  there  is  but  the  most  emnmon  genera  in  Australia  wit 
erery  reason  to  suppose  that  it  partakes  of  the  the  eucalyptus  and  acacia,  which  together  asui; 
same  general  character.     The  moat  valuable  equal  all  the  other  plants  of  the  country :  of  the 
mineral  y€t  worked  in  New  South  Wales  is  former  above  100  species  have  been  dtscomai; 
coal,  which  is  fouud  in  several  distticts,  bat  the  eucalyptus  globulus  of  La  Billardiire  (piis- 
especially  in  the  country  to  the  a.  of  Hunter's  cipally  faund  in  Van  Diemen'a  Land),  hai  bca 
river,  which  b  an  extensive  coal-field,  the  cliffs  observed  to  attain  a  h^ht  of  150  feet,  with  « 
on  th^  very  sea-shore  presenting  a  most  interest-  girth  near  the  base  of  25  to  40  feet.    Of  tke 
ing  section  of  this  strata.    In  the  alternating  acacias  nearly  100  of  the  leafless  species  but 
strata  of  the  coal,  which  runs  generally  in  three  been  observed  diffused  over  different  parli  of 
parallel  horiaootal  beds«  are  found  nodules  of  the  country.    The  epacrido  are  alnaast  ai  at- 
clay,  ironstone,  and  trunks  and  stems  of  arundi-  mecous.    The  orchidee  are  in  great  varictj,  aad 
naceous  plants  in  ironstone ;    in  one  place,  a  highly  curious.    Of  palms  only  six  species  haie 
narrow  bed  of  ironstone,  bearing  impressions  yet  been  discovered ;  of  the  genus  caaaoriia 
of  leaves,  is  remarkable ;  while  thin  lamina,  the  (which  have  branches  that  appear  jointed,  tike 
surface  of  which  is  traversed  by  square  and  va-  the  stem  of  an  equisetum),  13  Australian  spedei 
rionsly  shaped  sections  of  the  same  mineral,  are  have  been  found.    The  contferae,  are  (e«  ii 
seen  on  several  parts  of  the  shore,  both  in  the  number  but  very- fine,  in  particular  diecelebnted 
face  of  thediff  parallel  with  the  beds  of  coal  Norfolk  Island. pine  (aracanria  exoelsa)  oots- 
and  extending  into  the  sea,  forming  the  strand  pies  an  extent  of  900  miles  of  the  coast  of  New 
at  k>w  water.    Nor  are  these  indications  eon-  Holland.     Among  the  aspodelesB,    the  genw 
flned  to  the  district  of  the  sea-shore  at  New-  hantherrhea  is  the  mwl  remarkable;  all  the 
castle ;  thin  beds  of  coal  and  iron  may  be  seen  species  yield  a  gum ;  the  harborea  attains  the 
along  the  ban kx  of  the  Paramatta  river,  and  in  sise  of  a  waluut-tree;  fiom  the  centre  of  the 
other  places.    Coal  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  leaves  springs  a  foot  stalk  20  feet  long,  revest* 
the  burning  mount  Wingen,  and  near  the  King-  bling  the  sugar-cane^  and    terminating   in  a 
don  Chain  of  Ponds,  forming  one  of  the  aouroes  spiral  spike  not  unlike  an  ear  of  wheat.    Hai 
of  the  Hunter.    It  may  be  gathered  from  the  stem  is  used  by  the  natives  for  spears,  the  ead 
foregoing  facts  that,  although  coal  alone  is  now  bong  hardened   by  fire.     The   tree   yields  t 
worked,  yet  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  iron  fragrant  scented  yellow  resin,  which  lias  bees 
will  also  become  one  of  the  staple  products  o(  found  extremely  balsamic.    Among  the  plsili 
Australia.    Copper  and  other  metals  have  been  the  New  Holland  lily  is  one  of  the  roost  cialeiy 
found ;   but,  for  the  present,  their  indications  of  the  amaryllidee.     it  grows  to  the  hei^  df 
are  of  secondary  importance.    Steam  navigation  20  to  25  feet,  bearing  on  its  cruwn  bloisoaK  of 
has  been  introduced,  and  greatly  facilitates  all  the  richest  crimson,  each  6  inches  in  diatteter, 
mining  operations.  from  which  beautiful  birds  sip  a  delicious  booev. 
The  seasons  of  New  South  Wales  are  similar  The  pitdier-plant  (oephelotos  follicularis).  b  re- 
to  those  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  January  markable  for  having  among  its  leaves  ascMiiaor 
being  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and  July  of  pitcher-shaped  vessels,  holding  several  ooaoei 
winter:  the  summer  ei  tends  from  the  1st  of  of  a  watery  fluid  with -a  slightly  sweet  taste.   A 
November  to  the  1st  of  March  ;  the  spring  and  singular  and  interesting  plant  has  lately  beea 
autumn  are  briefly  but  well-defined ;    and  the  discovered,  produdng  a  iruit  lari^er  than,  sod 
winter  of  a  bracing  coolness,  with  occasional  with  the  taste  of  a  Spanish  chestnut;  the  podi 
frosts  at  Sydney  and  snow  in  the  interior.    In  ara  large>  solitary,  and  pendant,  containing  froai 
Sydney  the  thermometer  is  rarely  below  40° ;  three  to  five  larse  seeds,  which  are  eaten  at  all 
in  Paramatta  it  is  frequently  down  to  *27^  in  times  by  the  natives.    The  foliage  is  beaatifulh 
winter.    During  the  summer  months,  a  regular  green  and  pinnated,  and  afforda  a  good  shtdft 
sea-breexe  sets  in  daily,  and  refreshes  much  the  The  leguminosm   and  composits  compiebesd 
inhabitants  along  the  coast,  who  do  not  ex-  one  fourth  of  all  the    dicotyledonous   plsiti> 
perieoce  the  hot  winds  so  strongly  as  those  re-  while  the  grasses  form  an  equal  part  of  tk 
siding  at  some  distance  in  the  interior.    These  monocotyledonous  ones ;    of   the   cryptogaBUC 
winds  have  never  yet  been  accounted  for  in  a  plants  the  greater  number  are  natives  of  Eorope> 
rational  manner :  they  biow  f rpm  the  N W.  three  some,  however,  are  peculiar  to  Austrslia ;  aDoag 
or  four  times  every  summer  like  a  strong  current  the  mosses,  dawsooia  polytrichoides   has  tlic 
of  air  from  a  heated  furnace,  raiaing  the  ther-  leaves  of  a  polytrichum,  and  the  nicfarics  cap- 
mometer  to  100°  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  and  sule  of  a  buxbaumia,  but  is  terminated  hy  * 
125^  when  exposed  to  the  wind  :  they  seldom  beautiful  tuft  of  white  silvery  hairs  for  a  pef»- 
last  more  than  a  few  days,  and  are  cleared  off  by  tome ;  and  among  the  licheoM,  the  ceoomyce  re* 
a  thunder  storm.    Although  New  South  Wales  tispura  has  a  froud  perforated  like  the  must  de- 
ist not  under  the  influence  of  the   periodical  licate  lace. 

showers  of  the  tropics,  a  large  quantity  of  rain  Tlie  trees  uaed  in  the  colony  for  domestic  pa'- 

lalls  throughout  the  year.     Hitherto  the  colony  poses  are — iron  bark  (eucalyptus  restnifera}t^ 

has  been  visited  by  a  drought  about  every  12  building,  but  generally  for  facing ;  blue  i^^ 

years;  the  last  extending  from    1826  to   1829,  (eucalyptus  piperita),  used  for  ship-building^ «od 

during  which  |>eriod  little  or  no  rain  fell  in  the  wheelwrights;   black  buttea  gum,  ditttf;  ff^ 

county  of  Cumberland   in    particular.     It  is,  gum,   fencing,  building,  &c;  string  barfc*  ^ 
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boanhy   baildiDg,  &c ;  box,  for  wheelwrights,  k  somewhat  like  the  iDdiaii  jackall,  about  2  feet 

ploof^hsy  Ac.;  forest  oak  (caaoariDa  torolosa),  high, -2^  loog»  with  a  head  like  the  fox,  and 

swamp  oak  (cUsaariim  paludosa),  for  cabinet  erect  ears :  colour  generally  a  reddish  brown,  not 

work ;   shingles,  and  cedar  (oedrela  austraiis),  barkings  hot  sometimes  yelping  like  the  common 

cabinet    work ;    turpentine   (tristania    albicas),  d<^,  and  with  a  most  dismal  howL    Of  domestic 

boats,  &c ;  sassafras,  for  flooring ;  mountain-ash,  animals  all  those  of  England  have  been  intro* 

for  carriage-work ;  sallow,  for  gig-sfaalts;  pear  duced  into  the  colony,  and  thrive  well:    the 

(xylomelafn   pyryforme),   for   gon'^tocks,  &c. ;  breed  of  horses  is  now  excellent.    The  horned 

white  oedar  (melia  azedetaoh),  for  gnn-sfeocks,  cattle  are,  in  osany  instances,  of  a  giffaotic  size, 

boats,  &C. ;  Norfolk  Island  pine  (aracanria  ex*  and  the  climate  and  pasture  evidently  produpe 

oelsa),  cabinet-work,  &c.;  Cnrragong  bark,  for  sheep  of  improved  fleece,  and  of  a  delicioos 

cordage.     Some  of  the  foregoing  trees  rise  to  an  flavour ;  assesor  mules  are  seldom  reared,  though 

astonishing  heitcht.    A  vast  forest  may  be  seen  a  fine  breed  of  the  former  has  been  introduced 

with  scarcely  a  tree  of  whicli  the  height  was  not  from  South  America.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tlie 

50  to  80  feet  without  a  branch,  while  the  entire  camel  may  soon  be  imported,  as  its  enduring 

elevation    of   the  forest  was  nearly   150   feet,  tbirat  and  fatigue  under  long  journeys  would 

Several  trees  yield  gum  arabic,  kino,  and  manna,  render  it  extremely  valuable  in  exploring  the 

the  latter  being  generally  found  about  Batharst.  interior  of  the  colony. 

The  culinary  vegetables  and  fruits  of  Australia  Birds  are  numerous,  of  great  variety,  and 
are  Domerons  and  of  a  delicioos  flavour ;  among  often  of  a  beautiful  plumage.  The  emu,  or 
the  former  may  be  noticed-— potatoes,  cabbages,  cassowary,  is  one  of  the  most  singular ;  its  cover- 
carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  cauliflowers,  onions,  ing  b  more  like  hair  than  feathers,  and,  from  its 
asparagus,  peas  and  beans,  cucumbers,  radishes,  being  confined  to  the  earth,  partakes  littie  of 
lettuces,  spinage,  brocoli,  capsicums,  artieliokes,  the  character  of  birds ;  it  is  extremely  fleet,  out- 
chardoons,  celery,  knohl,  brengall  (egg  plant),  stripping  the  swiftest  dog,  and  kicking  with  such 
vegetable  marrow,  sweet  potatoes,  sea  kale,  &c. ;  violence  as  to  break  a  man's  leg ;  it  is,  however, 
and  of  the  latter,  the  best  are  strawberries,  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  as  domestic  as  a  dog. 
raspberries,  grape8(ofevery  variety),  pine-apples,  The  gigantic  crane,  ar  native  companion,  is  a 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  guavas,  rase  apple,  and  most  stately  bird  of  a  pale  ash  colour,  with  a 
mango;  English  and  Brasilian  cherry,  pears,  reddish  tinge  on  the  head,  and  about  six  feet 
apples,  peaches,  apricots,  and  plums;  flgs,  mul-  high:  it  is  gregarious  and  carnivorous,  easily 
berries,   loquats,    grenadillas  (great    flowering  domesticated,  and  seen  frequently  on  the  bor- 

gsssion  flower),  pomegranates,  cherasnolia  (or  ders  of  rivers  or  lakes,  where  also  the  black 
^m)  melons  (sweet  and  water),  bananas  and  swan  is  found.    The  bustard,  or  native  turkey, 
plantains,  quinces.,  litehis,  olives,  chestnuts,  fll-  weighs  from  15  to  18  pounds,  and  is  good  eating, 
nerts^  &c     An  idea  mav  be  formed  of  the  abun-  Eagles  and  hawks  are  everywhere  to  be  met, 
dance  of  fruit  when  it  is  stated  that  during  part  some  white  and  very  large,  the  eagle-hawk  mea- 
of  the  year  swine  are  fed    on    peaches    and  suring  9  feet  from  wing  to  wing,  and  feathered 
apricots.  to  the  toes.     There  are  about  30  varieties  of 
Like  North  America,  Australia  possesses  no  pigeon,  among  which  in  the  crested    bronze- 
large  animals,  and  few  varieties ;  there  is  not  winged,  of  which  only  one  specimen  is  known  in 
only  a  total   absence  of  such  animals  as  ele-  Europe.*   Among  the  perching  tribes  the  beau- 
pbants,  lions,  tigers,  bears,  deer,  &c. ;  hut  nearly  tiful  parrots,  parrocjoets,  and  cockatoos  deserve 
ail  the  quadrupeds  belong,  or  are  intimately  attention  from  their  variety  and  brilliancy  of 
related  to  the  glires  of  Linoieus ;  ttro^hirds  of  plumage.    The  lories,  green,  red,  crimson,  and 
the  New  Holland  quadrupeds  making  their  way  purple,  are  numerous,  and  the  varieties  of  par- 
bysprin^ng  in  the  air.    There  are  more  than  rots  are  countless.    There  are  numerous  birds 
40  species    of   the  marsupial   family  in  New  whose  ornithological  characters  are  not  yet  fixed : 
^<>utb  Wales,  of  which  scarcely  any  congeners  oo-  the  spotted  grosbeak  (amandina  lathami),  is  a 
cur  elsewhere ;  except  a  few  species  in  some  most  elegant  bird,  of  a  light  slate  colour  above, 
of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  and  bill  and  tail  deep  crimson,  throat  black,  and 
the  opossums  of  America.    The  following  are  sides  snow-spots  on  a  dark  ground.    The  rifle 
the  only  genera,  and  the  sub-genera  of  quad-  bird  (ptiloris  paradiseus),  is  nearly  the  size  of  a 
ropeds  belanging  to  this  part  of   the  world,  jay :  the  king  oriole  is  of  two  colours  only,  a 
I>Klelphis,  Auct.;  dasyarus,  Cnv. ;  perameles,  golden    yellow  and   the  deepest  black.     The 
Bhaw;  thylacinus,  Tem.;  phalangista,  Cuv.;ba-  doves,  for  variety  and  beauty  of  plumage,  are 
^tia,  ill. ;  petaurbta,  Cuv. ;  hypisprimos.  III. ;  unequalled  in   any  part  of  the  world.    That 
halmatorus,  HI.;  phascolarctos,  111.;  pbascolo-  singular  and  beautiful  bird,  the  lyre-tail  (menura 
>Bys,   Geoff.;  echidna,  Cuv.;    ornithorhyncus,  superba),  belongs  to  the  gallinaceous  order.  The 
Blum.    Of  the  kangaroo  there  are  many  varie-  spur-winged  plover  frequents  the  open  parts  of 
^«s,  from  the  size  termed  the  kangaroo  rat  to  the  the  country,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  having 
**  forester"  which  stands  from  four  to  five  feet  a  large  spur  upon  the  shoulder  of|each  wing, 
"igh.  The  animals  of  the  opossum  trihe  (which  with  which  it  fights  desperately.    Of  pheasants, 
are  very  numerous,  and  similar  to  those  found  there  are  two  kinds,  and  of  magpies  three.    The 
)n  America),  usually  take  up  their  residence  in  common  crow  (one  species  lives  solitary)  and 
^  hollows  of  decayed  gum-trees,  and  it  is  cu-  swallows  are  everywhere  to  be  found :  the  Aus- 
riou«  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  blacks  tralian  sparrow  is  a  very  pretty  bird,  with  varied 
J^ill  ascend  the  tallest  eucalypti  (notching  the  plumage.    Among  the  other  feathered  race  is,  a 
■'^  in  steps,  with  a  small  stone  hatchet  so  as  butcher  bird,  called  the  "  laughing  jackass/'  so 
te  admit  the  great  toe),  and   chase  out  the  termed  from. its  note  resembling  the  coarse  and 
l^inal  from  its  lofty  and  apparently  safe  hiding-  boisterous  laugh  of  a  man,  but  louder  and  more 
l^ce.    The  native  dog  is,  next  to  the  kangaroo  dissonant ;  it  destroys  snakes  and  other  reptiles. 
and  opossum,  the  most  nomeroiii  quadruped  ;  it  Snipes  (two  kinds),  quails  (three  kinds),  king- 
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llsheni,  and  ooots,  are  abondaDC    The  imeo-  the  family  of  the  volutes ;  of  these  the 
tivoroos  birds  are  ooaparatively  few,  but  the  spot  volute,  the  cymbiolamagDiftcay  the  Ineaiei 
suctorial,  oomprisiug  the  hooey-suckers  (mel-  volute  are  extremely  valuable.  The  phasisarils, 
liphagidae..  V.),  are  numerous.    The  fly-catchers  or  beauty  snails,  are  particnlaily  beautiful.  The 
and  warblers  resemble  those  of  Africf ;  tliereare  fluviatile  species  are  limited  to  a  few  pUis  co- 
two  or  three  small  finches  of  Indian  genera,  and  loured  bivalves  and  nerites,  while  the  land  ihdh 
the  cuckoos  and  orioles  are  not  much  unlike  are  few  and  rare.    Fresh-water  muscles  {wamt 
those  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.    The  aquatic  have  been  found  at  Bathurst,  six  inch  loaf  ssd 
tribes  are  the  pelican,  penguin  goose,  duck,  three  and  a  half  broad)  and  shrimps  sie  ob- 
teal,  widgeon,  frigate-bird,  n<^dy,  peterel,  gull,  tained  in  (C^at  numbem.    The  oysters  snnsi 
and  other  ocean  birds.    The  genus  cereopsis  oo-  the  Australian  shores  are  extremely  pleolilal, 
curs,  however,  only  in  New  South  Wales ;  it  is  of  and,  though  generally  small,  of  a  delicate  flsvoai. 
a  light  grey  colour,  and  as  big  as  a  goose.    The        The  inhabitants  of  New  Sooth  Wales  maj  be 
musk  duck  is  a  curious  bird,  and  has  such  short  divided  into  tAie  aborigines,  the  convicts,  ssd 
wings  that  it  cannot  fly.  the  settlers  by  voluntary  emigration.    The  abs- 
Insects  are  very  numeious,  and  of  every  variety,  rigines  appear  to  form  a  distinct  race,  to  wbick 
The  lepidoptera  approximate  to  those  of  Africa  the  term  Papuas  or  Oriental  Negiroes  has  ben 
and  Asia,  without  having  yet  exhibited  a  single  assigned ;  and,  whether  on  the  narthem  and  tra* 
American  species ;  the  coleopterous  tribes  have  a  pical,  or  southern  and  temperate  shoces  of  Asi- 
more  insulated  character.     Locusts  are  common  tralia,  possess  the  thick  prominent  lips,  wakes 
in  some  parts  of  the  colony.     Butterflies  are  eyes*  high  cheek  bones,  and  caWeless  ic^  of  tfe 
neither  plentiful  nor  beautiful ;  of  bees,  there  African,  differing,  however,  in  the  hair,  whiiih 
are  three  kinds;  tliese  foim  their  hives  in  the  (except  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  the  adjacrst 
hollows  of  trees  and  rocks,  and  produce  a  great  coast  of  Austoalia)  is  long  and   coarse,    tke 
deal  of  delicious  wild   honey.     English  bees,  Base,  though  large,  is  out  so  flat  aa  the  Afiicsi- 
which  have  been  recently  introduced,  multiply  ders,  indeed,  it  is  sometimes  of  a  Roatao  fom; 
fast.   Ants  exhibit  several  varietieK ;  tlie  gigantic  and  the  fosehead  is  higli,  narrow,  aod  at  the 
ants  are  nearly  one  inch  in  length.  Their  mounds  crown  formed  somewhat  after  the  ■saaner  of  the 
are  not  raised  so  high  as  tlMse  of  Africa,  but  roof  of  a  house.    The  New  Hollaadeis  ate  s( 
they  are  more  solid  and  compact.    Flies  are  a  the  middle  height,  few  being  of  lofty  statare: 
nuisance  in  summer;  one  species  in  particular,  the  women  aye  small  and  wdUmade,  as  iodcsrf 
called  the  blow-fly,  taints  and  putrifies  anything  is  more  generally  the  case  with  the  nnale  set; 
it  touches.    Mosquitoes  are  disappearing  before  the  hands  and  feet  are  small,  the  shoulden 
civilisation.     Spiders  are  very  large  in  general ,  flnely  rounded,  but  the  abdomen  frequendj  pia- 
one  species,  in  particular,  makes  its  nest  in  the  tuberaat,  and  the  arms  long.    The  colour  of  the 
earth  Ave  or  six  inches  in  depth,  and  with  a  door  skin  and  hair  is  in  general  black,  bat  some  tribei 
ever   it.    Caterpillars,  at  times,  swarm   in  in-  have  been  seen  of  a  lighter  colour,  approachii^ 
credible  numbers,  blighting  the  finest  wheat-  that  of  a  Malay,  with  hair  of  a  reddish  ctA 
fields  in  a  few  hours.    Reptiles  are  not  at  all  in  The  head  is  the  principal  part  for  decorslisB; 
such  numbers  as  are  to  be  found  in  marshy  some  divide  the  hair  into  small  parcels,  esch  of 
countries.   Of  snakes  there  are  several  varieties,  which  is  matted  tegether  with  gum,  and  fonscd 
a  fe»  of  which  are  poisonous.    Among  others  into  lengths  like  the  thrums  of  a  mop;  otheit, 
there  is  a  small  haxel-coloured  snake,  with  two  by  means  of  yellow  gum,  fasten  on  the  head  the 
little  flaps  at  its  sides,  like  fins ;  it  darts  along  front  teeth  of  a  kangaroo,  the  jawbones  of  a 
with  great  rapidity,  and  is  termed  the  winged  fish,  human  teeth,  feathers,  pieces  of  wood,  taih 
snake.    Several  water  snakes  have  been  found,  of  dogs,  &c.     When  going  to  war,  or  grieviaf 
and  some  seen  at  a  good  distance  at  sea.    Scor-  for  a  deceased  friend,  or  occasionally  for  oras- 
pions,  centipedes,  and  taraatulas  are  found,  but  meat,  white  and  yellow  pigments  are  applied  m 
generally  harmless.     Lisards  are  numerous,  but  streaks  over  the  whole  body,  according  to  the 
without  the  various  hues  of  the  East ;  the  guava  taste  of  the  decorator,  such  as  a  Urge  white 
is  a  dirty  brown,  and  reaches  four  feet  in  length ;  circle  round  each  eye,  waving  lines  down  sad 
the  frogs 'are  of  a  beautiful  dull  green,  with  across  the  thighs  and  legs.    The  only  cattim 
yellow  stripes,  and  black  dots  down  the  hack;  implements  are  made  of  stone,  aometinei  of 
they  dimb  trees,  and  even  up  the  verv  walls,  ad-  jasper,  fastened   between  a  deft  atick  with  s 
hering  to  the  ceiUng  with  their  wel>-like  feet,  hard  gum.    Their  arms  of  offence  or  defcaoe 
Fish  are  plentiful  along  the  coast,  but  few  are  consist  of  the  spear,  boomerang,  neveralkiadiflf 
found  in  the  rivers,  especially  in  those  on  the  b.  waddies  or  nullah-nullah,  a  small  stone  tosnp 
side  of  the  Blue  mountains,  owing  to  the  ra-  hawk  and  bark  shield ;  the  spear  is  about  les 
pidity  of  their  currents.    The  whale  frequently  feet  long,  as  thick  as  the  finger,  taperiag  to  • 
comes  into  the  bays  to  calve,  and  the  sieal  is  point,  sometimes  jagged  or  barbed,  and  hardened 
found  ia  different  coves,  especially  ro  the  south-  in  the  fire;  this  they  can  throw  fram  59  to  M 
ward.    The  cod-fish  is  taken  in  the  fresh-water  feet  with  great  precision,  the  impetus  beiofr 
rivers  w .  of  the  Blue  mountains,  in  great  quan.  greatly  increased  {^  the  use  of  the  wooiers  or 
titles,  and  of  a  large  size.    It  is  delicious  eating,  throwing  stick,  which  is  a  piece  of  wood  abost 
as  are  aUo  the  eels,  which  are  caught  of  the  three  feet  in  length,  three  inches  broad  at  ose 
weight  of  12  pounds  to  20  poundii.    Perch  (co-  end.  and  going  off  to  a  point  at  the  other,  to 
vered  with  scales  and  prickly  fins)  abound  in  the  which  a  sort  of  hook  is  fastened  ;  the  liook  ■ 
eastern  coast  rivers,  and  in  flavour  and  juiciness  inserted  into  a  small  hole  at  the  extremitj  of 
bear  an  analogy  to  the  sole.    There  are  many  the  spear,  and  the  womera  being  grasped  at  the 
varieties  of  other  fish,  with  which  the  markets  broad  part  acts  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the 
are  well  supplied.     Large  sharks  have  been  re-  sling,  enabling  a  powerful  man  toaend  the  spear, 
rently  seen  in  Sydney  cove.     The  shells  of  the  some  say,  to  the  distance  of  100  yards.   The 
southern  ocean  aie  highly  prized;  in  particular,  boomerang  is  still  more  curious;  itisof  acatia) 
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fonii,  made  of  a  piece  of  hard  wood,  30  to  40  bolder  thereof  becomes,  to  all  intents  and  por- 
iaches  in  length,  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  poses  a  free  person  throughout  the  district  over 
wide  at  the  broadest  part,  and  tapering  away  at  which  his  ticket  of  leave  eiteads ;  but  should 
each  end  nearly  to  a  point;  the  concave  part  is  any  crimes  be  committed,  this  '*  ticket''  is  with- 
from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  drawn,  and  the  probationary  period  is  required 
and  the  convex  quite  sharp ;  a  native  can  throw  to  be  recommenced.  Should  the  ticket  be  held 
tbb  simple  instrument  40  or  50  yards,  horison-  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  the  holder  is  en- 
tally  skimming  along  the  surface  not  more  than  titled  to  a  *'  conditional  pardon,"  which  is  not 
3  or  4  feet  from  the  ground,  without  touching  liable  to  be  forfeited  at  the  will  of  the  executive, 
which  it  will  suddenly  dart  into  the  air  to  the  but  is  limited  in  its  sphere  of  operation  to  the 
height  of  50  or  60  yards,  describing  a  considera-  colony,  in  this  differing  only  from  an  absolute 
ble  carve,  and  Anally  fall  at  his  feet!  During  the  pardon  which  restores  the  erst  prisoner  to  all 
whole  of  this  evolution  the  boomerang  keeps  the  legal  rights  and  privil^^  of  a  British  sub- 
turning  with  gieat  rapidity  like  a  piece  of  nood  ject.  The  other  inhabitants,  consisting  of  the 
revolving  on  a  pivot,  and  with  a  whizzing  noise,  free  whites,  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  those 
The  waddie  or  nullah-nullah  are  clubs  of  differ-  who  have  arrived  in  the  colony  free,  or  their  de- 
ent  size  and  solidity :  the  tomahawk  is  a  piece  of  scendants,  and  those  who  are  free  by  servitude, 
•harpeoed  stone,  frequently  quartz,  fixed  in  a  or  by  pardon,  with  their  descendants.  The  latter 
deft  stick  with  gam  :  with  this  they  cut  notches  who  have  once  been  prisoners,  and  are  now  free, 
in  the  trees,  and  ascend  them  to  the  height  of  are  termed  emancipists :  some  of  them  acquire 
60  feet,  though  without  a  branch,  and  far  too  property  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred 
thick  to  be  grasped.  thousaud  pounds,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
The  form  of  government  among  the  aborigines  probity  in  dealing,  ciiaritable  feelings,  and  enter - 
consists  of  old  men  who  act  as  chieftains,  each  prising  spirit.  Theyare  associated  with  the  next 
tribe  consisting  of  30  to  50  men,  women,  and  class  in  society  (the  free  emigrants),  in  various 
children  j^sometimes  more),  having'  their  respeo-  public  undertakings  and  institutions,  and  the 
tive  territories  or  grounds,  of  about  20  or  30  colony  is  much  indebted  to  their  talents  and 
aqnare  miles,  on  which  no  other  tribe  is  per-  honetrtly  acquired  wealth  for  its  present  prospe- 
nitted  to  encroach.  Too  many  instances  have  rity.  Those  who  have  arrived  free  in  the  colony 
occurred  to  prove  that  cannibalism  is  practised  are  either  emigrant  farmers,  shopkeepers,  mer- 
smong  many  of  the  Australian  tribes,  and  in  a  chants,  or  government  officers  and  functionaries, 
Banner  the  most  revolting ;  not  only  are  their  &c.  Some  individuals  of  this  class  refuse  to  as- 
eoeraies  slain  in  war  eaten,  or  those  unfortunate  sociate,  in  private,  and  as  little  as  possible  in 
Esrupeans  who  have  fallen  into  their  power,  public,  with  the  preceding  class  termed  eman- 
but  numerous  examples  have  occurred  of  the  cipists ;  they  hold  that  a  man  having  once  com- 
AUber  killing  and  eating  his  own  offspring  I  mitted  a  fault  against  society,  is  to  be  for  ever 
Hunger,  long  continued,  intense,  ravening  hun-  shut  out  beyond  the  pale  of  that  station  in  which 
Ker.is  the  excuse  made  for  such  barbarism ;  they  they  move:  assuredly,  however,  had  the  policy 
have  been  seen  to  bleed  themselves,  make  a  sort  of  the  exclusionists  been  followed  since  the  es- 
ofcake  with  the  blood,  and  then  greedily  devour  tablishment  of  the  colony.  New  South  Wales 
it  Of  religion,  no  form,  no  ceremonial,  no  idol  would  not  be,  at  the  present  day,  the  prosperous^ 
has  ever  b<«n  discovered,  but  they  possess  many  moral,  and  patriotic  community  which  it  exhibits 
svperstitions ;  when  one  of  their  own  tribe  has  in  its  general  features  and  actions, 
paid  the  debt  of  nature,  they  invariably  destroy  a  When  the  colony  of  New  .South  Wales  was 
native  of  another  tribe,  why  or  wherefore  is  not  first  establisherl,  the  whole  executive  powers 
knosn.    That  the  aboriginal  race  will  not  be  were  vested  in  the  governor;  in  1824  a  council 

Krpetuated  is  more  than  doubtful;  Gover^pr  wasappointed  to  assist  and  control  the  governor; 

acquarie,  and  other  humane  individuals,  took  and  at  present  the  chief  authority  is  vested  in — 

every  possible  pains  to  accustom  them  to  the  1.  A  governor  of  the  territory  of  New  South 

comforts  of  civilized  life,  hut  in  vain.    Some  of  Wales,  and  governor- in-chief  of  Van  Diemen*s 

the  aborigines*  children  are  being  brought  up  in  Land :  2.  An  executive  council,  consisting  of 

the  orphan  school,  a  project  which,  as  regards  the  governor,  the  colonial  secretary  and  trea- 

the  rising  generation,  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove  surer,  the  archdeacon  and  lieuteoant>governor : 

aoccek-sfnl.    The  offspring  of  an  intercourse  be-  3.  A  legislative  council^  consisting  of  the  mem- 

tweeo  the  European  convicts  and  native  women  hers  of  the  above-mentioned  court,  with  the  ad- 

sre  seldom  seen ;  the  aboriginal  husbands  of  the  dition  of  the  chief-justice,  the  attorney-general, 

jnuthers  destroy  them,  and  it  b  said,  with  an  the  chief  officer  of  the  customs,  the  auditor- 

^^  that  if  permitted  to  survive  thev  would  be  general,  and  seven   private  gentlemen  of  the 

wiser  than  the  blacks  among  whom  they  live.  colony  who  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  life. 

The  convicts  resident  in  the  colony,  amounting  The  statute  laws  of  £ngland  are  in  force  in  the 

io  the  whole  to  about  25,000,  are  classified  ac-  colony,  aided  by  acts  of  parliament,  and  local 

cordmg  to  their  respective  trades,  and  clothed  enactments    by  the   governor    and    legislative 

ill  a  coarse  liosey  woolsey  yellow  dress,  marked  council ;   and   the  English   Insiilvent   Debtors' 

ib  different  parts  back  and  tront.    They  are  as-  Act  is  in  operation.    The  execution  of  the  laws 

k^a<^  a«  servants  to  farmers  and  towns-people,  devolves  upon  a  supreme  court,  presided  over 

(^iiher  bs  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  domes-  by  a  chief  and  two  puiAue  judges,  whose  powers 

tic  labourers.     According  to  the  regulations  of  are  as  extensive  as  those  of  the  Courts  of  Queen's 

the  colony  upwards  of  three-fifths  of  all  the  pri-  Bench,  Common  Fleas,  and  Exchequer  at  West- 

■oners  are  provided  tor  by  the  capital  and  in-  minster.     Courts  of  general   quarter  sessions 

dustrj  of  the  free  population.    After  serving  a  have  the  same  powers  as  those  of  England,  and 

certain  time,  with  an  unblemished  character,  the  also  may  take  cognizance,  in  a  summary  way, 

prisoner  is  entitled  to  what  is  termed  a  **  ticket  of  all  crimes  not  punishable  by  death,  committed 

«f  leave;'*  the  advantage  of  which  is,  that  the  byconvicta  whoae  sentences  have  not  expired. 
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or  have  not  been  remitted.    The  poTke  is  well  king's  schools,  one  at  Sydpey,  and  Cbe  other  iC 

managed    in   New  South  Wales.     There   ^e  Paramatta,  with  elerical  teachers.  Privste  oti- 

beoclMs  of  stipendiary  as  well  as  unpaid  magis-  blishmeots  for  education  are  nuraeron.  IV 

trates  in  Sydney,  and   at  the  principal  towns  Sydney  College  was  instituted  26th  JsQusrf, 

throoghont  the  oolony.  aided  by  head  constables,  1830 ;  it  was  established  in  shares  of  £50  esch, 

and  a  civil  military  police  force  at  each  station,  and  upwards  of  £9000  have  been  eipended  io 

If  releffence  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the  com-  erecting  the  college ;  it  is  under  the  ooDtrot  of  a 

nonity,  crimes  may  be  considered  onfrequent,  president  (the  chief-jostioe),  and  a  oommtttee  of 

and  their  detection  speedy.  management.  The  Australian  College  at  Sfdee; 

Ahboogfa  less  than  half  a  century  ago  this  was  instituted  in  the  vear  1831.   It  basscouiKfl 

territory  was  a  pathless  forest,  and  its  denizens  and  senate^  after  the  Scotch  form,  oo  vhid),iB- 

the  wild  and  roving  savage,  yet,  at'  present,  its  deed,  it  is  modelled.    The  Australian  College 

surfece  is  covered  with    eioellent    roads    and  oonibines  a  series  of  schools  for  the  eleatestair, 

bridges  (the  former,  in  some  places,  crossing  with  a  gradoally  extending  provinon  for  tk 

lofty  mountains,   and  rivalling  the    far-famed  higher  branches  of  education.     A  mechatW 

Siniplon), along  which  there  is  adaily  increasing  school  of  arts  was  instituted  22d  Mardi,  18S; 

traffic  bringing  into  close  interoour>e  the  re-  the  governor  is  patron,  and  there  is  an  effioeit 

motest  Darts  or  the  colony,  while  the  introduo-  management  of  a  president,  vice-president,  isd 

Cion  of  locomotive  power,  by  sea  and  land,  will  committee.    There  is  a1s»  a  female  school  of 

tend  to  accelerate  Uie  progress  of  a  civilisation  industry.    The  Australian  subecriptioD  Ubm^ 

of   which  every   Briton  ought  to   frel    proud,  has  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  edia- 

Over  this  great  extent  of  territory  stage-coaches  tion  and  science.    The  ot^ier  societies  cooiwcM 

and  other  vehicles  are  now  being  introduced;  with  religion,  humanity,  literature,  and  tdeBoe, 

and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  steam-car-  are  the  societies  for  Promoting  Christian  Knov' 

riages,  as  well  as  steam-vesseb.  wilt  be  probably  ledge,    an   Auxiliary   Bible    Societr,  Weslcva 

found  connecting  the  distant  parts  of  Australia.  Auxiliary  Missionary  Society,  Australian  Tntf 

The  whole  of  the  Australian  colonies,  viz..  New  Society,  a  Benevolent  Society,  a  dispensart,  n 

South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Swan  River,  Emigrant's  Friend  Society,  and  an  Agricsltonl 

4KC,  are  protected  by  three  regiments  of  infantry,  and  Horticultural  Society,  &c    The  pren,  al- 

who  take  their  torn  for  duty  on  these  settle*  though  in  its  infancy,  b  making  coosiderftbie 

ments,  and  after  five  or  six  gears'  service  pro-  progress.    Newspapers  are  at  present  coofiDed 

ceed  on  to  India,  for  which  climate  they  are  in  to  ^dney ;  they  are  conducted  with  a  good  deel 

some  measure  prepared.  of  talent,  though  with  too  much  party  aoerhitr: 

Here,  as  in  the  mother  country,  there  are  va-  as  commercial  speculations  they  however  pr 

rioua  forms  of  religion.    The  ministers  of  each  well.    The  following  are  the  newspapers  ^--STd• 

are  provided  for  by  government,  and  the  decree  ney  Gazette  and  New  South  Wales  Advertixr; 

giving  to  the  episcopal  church  one-seventh  of  the  Government  Gazette,  published  ever;  Wed- 

the  whole  territory  has  been  revoked,  that  por-  nesday ;  the  Australian ;  ^e  Sydney  Monitor. aa^ 

tion  still  remaining  as  church  and  school-lands,  the  Sydney  Herald  published  twice  a  week;  tlte 

but  applicable  to  the  (j;enerai  purposes  of  reli-  New  South  Wales  Magazine:   the  Post-Ofitf 

gion  and  education,  without  reference  to  sects.  Directory  and   the  Australian   Almanac.    Tbr 

The  episcopalian  church  of  Australia  is  under  medical  department  for  prisoners  is  ably  lope- 

the  diocese  of  Calcutta,  and  locally  presided  intended  by  an  inspector  of  hospitals,  four  «tf* 

over  by  an  archdeacon.    The  number  of  chap-  geons  and  seven  assistant-surgeons,  dispersed 

lains  Io  the  established  church  is  15,  of  whom  over  the  colony  at  the  principal  stations,  to 

two  are  stationed  at  Sydney,  one  at  Paramatta,  which  there  are  also  attached   eight  oororMs. 

one  at  Liverpool,  one  at  Windsor,  one  at  Cas-  The  roads  are  under  the  management  of  a  sv* 

tiereagh,  one  at  Port  Macquarie,  one  at  Camp-  veyor>general,  deputy  ditto,  15  assistant  ditto, 

bell  Town,  one  at  lllawarra,  one  at  Narellan,  and  superintendent  of  bridges,  streets,  roads, &c 
one  at  Pitt  Town,  one  at  Bathurst,  one  at  New-        Since  the  colony  was  established  in  1788^  i 

castle,  one  at  Field  of  Mars,  and  one  at  Sutton  revenue  has  been  derived  from  the  importstiei 

Forest ;  there  are  also  three  catechists;  a  cler-  of  spirits,  tobacco,  and  manufactures,  &c,  b 

gyraan  as  head-master  of  the  king's  school ;  and  also  from  licenses ;  as  the  population  and  con- 

a  missionary  to  the  aborigines  at  Lake  Mac-  merce  of  the  settlement  increased,  so  did  the 

quarie.    Of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  there  are  revenue,  the  amount  of  which,  for  the  y^r  1833. 

four  ministers  of  the  established  church  of  Scot-  was  £164,063.    According  to  the  papers  psb- 

land,  paid  t^  the  government ;  and  of  the  Roman  lisbed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  total  eipeodi- 

Catholic  clergy  a  vicar-general  and  six  chaplains,  tore  of  the  oolony  in  1830  amounted  to  £2A^l 

The  Wesleyan  and  Church  Missionaries  have  of  which  £b0,l74  were  civil  expenses;  aod  ^ 

also  establishments  in  the  colony.   According  to  remainder,  being  £162,717,  were  the  chuf^ 

the  report  of  the  former  Society  for  1837,  they  incurred  by  the  colony  for  the  convict  and  mili' 

have  4  principal  stations,  with  5  missionaries,  tarv  establishments ;  and  which  has,  of  ooune. 

and,  in  the  schools,  516  children.  to  be  defrayed  by  the  mother  country.    Io  fact* 

Considerable  efforts  have  been  for  some  time  were  it  not  for  the  heavy  expenses  necesssnU 

making  to  promote  education  in  Australia,  as  incurred  on  account  of  the  conveyance  and  to- 

regards  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.     For  the  perintendence  of  convicts,  the  revenue  of  ^ 

former  there  are  two  noble  establishments,  called  oolony  would  be  adequate  to  meet  the  oot- 

the  male  (at  Liverpool),  and  female  (at  Para-  goings. 

matta),    orphan-schools,    each    containing    125        The  staple  products  of  New  South  Wal««^ 

destitute  children.    Of  infant-schools  there  are  wool,  whale  oil,  cattle,,  and  provisions^   The 

four  at  Sydney,  one  at  Paramatta,  and  one  at  first  is  the  most  valuable,  and  promises,  st  i» 

Windsor;  of  primary  or  parochial  schools  33  in  distant  day,  to  give  gruat  wealth  to  thecokwr  j 

different  pasts  of  the  colony,  aod  Hieie  are  two  at  present  the  Australian  colonies  export  otvi} 
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oae-teoth  of  the  entire  importation  of  foreign  toral  tracts,  well  watered  by  stream  inuin^  from 
wool  into  the  ports  of  London  and  Liverpool,  these  moantainvy  whose  sominits,  io  one  part. 
The  black  whale  is  found  in  abundance  alonp^  are  asoally  coveved  with  anow.  The  eastern 
the  coast  of  New  Sooth  Wales,  bot  the  mariners  side  of  these  mountains  is  already  celebrated  aa 
prefer  craising^  off  New  Zealand,  and  among  an  admirable  grazing  country.  Major  Mitchell, 
the  beautiful  islands  in  the  Paciflc.  The  pperm  in  his  former  journey,  traced  the  river  Darling- 
ftihing  is  the  most  valuable,  and  the  extent  to  to  hat  38. 30. 8.,  Long.  143  30  b.  of  Greenwich  ; 
which  it  is  prosecuted  may  be  estimated  from  and  information  has  very  recently  been  received 
the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  it,  and  sailing  that  he  has  succeeded  io  tracing  the  same  river 
out  of  the  port  of  Sidney  in  1834 ;  vis.  40,  with  into  the  Murray ;  has  crossed  to  the  southward, 
a  tonnage  of  9655.'  The  phormiom  tenaz,  or  and  struck  the  coast  near  Portlaad  Bay,  in 
New  Zealand  flax^  b  another  article  of  export  Long.  141^.  b.,  about  150  miles  to  the  westward' 
yearly  increasing.  Timber  (particularly  cedar  of  Port  Phillip,  where  the  party  had  received' 
planks^  has  been  for  some  time  exported  :  coala  supplies  from  the  whalers,  and  were  to  return- 
also  will  prove  a  yaluable  staple.  The  trade  of  by  land  to  Sydney,  a  distance,  in  a  direct  line, 
tlie  colony  has  feLtraordinarily  mcreased  its  value  of  600  miles.  Another  journey,  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
in  the  last  few  years,  llie  imports  consist  ton  Hume,  already  well  known  as  havisg  been 
chiefly  of  British  'produce ;  of  £602.032  worth  the  first  to  strike  out  a  route  from  Sydney  to- 
imported  in  the  }ear  ending  January,  1833,  Port  Phillip  in  1824,  has  been  effected,  from 
£409,344  was  from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Sydney  to  the  south-eastern  extreme  of  Australia 
total  amount  of  articles  exported  io  1834,  tlie  at  Cape  Howe,  and  thence  to  Wilson's  Pro- 
produce  of  the  colony,  its  fisheries,  and  the  montory  at  its  southern  point. 
adjacent  islands,  was  £3,443,011.  The  colony  WALFF,  tn.  France,  depart.  Lower  Rhine,, 
possestses  a  good  deal  of  shipping  owned  by  and  pruv.  Alsace.  Pop.  1100. 
belonging  to  the  port  of  Sydney.  The  total  WALFORD,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Leutwar* 
number  of  vesseb  belonging  to  Sydney  is  94,  dine,  hund.  Wigmore,  co.  Hereford.  Reid  prop., 
with  a  tonnage  of  13«890tons;  the  number  en-  £1755.  Pop.  (with  Letton  and  Newton)  212. 
gaged  in  the  whaling  being  40,  and  the  tonnage  Knighton  (P.  T.  165). 

9665.    This  shipping  is  the  growth  of  a  few  WALGHERTONj  township,  England,  par.  of 

years.    The  vessels  built  in  Australia  are  found  Wybonbury,  hund.Nantwich,  co.  palat  Chester, 

very  serviceable,  and  the  colonial  born  youth  Acres,  870.    Real  prop.  £822.   Pop.  213.    Nant- 

being  fond  of  the  sea,  a  fine  maritime  population  wich  (P.  T.  164). 

is  arising.     The  most  cursory  view  of  the  pre-  WALKER,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Long  Ben- 
ceding  statements  will  demonstrate  how  rapid  ton,  B.  div.  Castle  ward,  co.  Northumberland, 
has  been  the  progress  of  New  South  Wales  in  Pop.  with  par.    Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (p.t.  274). 
all  the  elements  of  social  happiness ;  and,  it  is  WALKERITH,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Gains- 
conBdently  believed  that,  notwithstanding  the  borough,  B.  div.  wapentake  of  Corringham,  parts 
tut  mass  of  criminals  disembarked  on  its  shores,  of  Lindsey,  co.  Lincoln.    Acres.  310.    Real  prop, 
there  has  also  been  no  inconsiderable  amount  £819.    Pop.  65.    Ckiiasborough  (P.  T.  149). 
of  moral  reformation  developed.  WALKlNGTON,  extra-par.  dist    England, 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  colony  many  lower  div.  wapentake  of  Ciaro,  co.  York,  West 
expeditions  have  been  undertaken  with  a  view  riding.    Real  prop.  £331.    Pop.  (with  Occaney)- 
to  explore  the  interior,  the  result  of  which  has  25.     Knaresborough  (P.  T.  202). 
been  communicated  in  the   preceding   pages.  WALKMILL,  tnsnp.  England,  par.  Wark- 
The  object  of  these  journeys  has  generally  l^en  worth,  B.  div.  Coquetdale  ward,  co.  Northum- 
to  examine  its  mountains  and  rivers,  and  to  berland.    Pop.  7.    Alnwick  (p.  T.  308). 
develope  its  resources  in  order  to  the  improve*  WALL,  ham.  England,  par.  St  Michael,  »« 
nient  of  the  colony.    In  one  of  these,  under  the  div.  huBd.Offlow,oo.  Stafford.    Pop.  93.    Litch- 
direction  of  major  Mitchell,  the  surveyor-general  field  (P.  T.  1 19). 

of  the  colony,  to  explore  the  course  of  the  WALLACE,  tnshp.  British  North  America, 
Darling,  in  1835,  the  party  sustained  a  severe  Cumberland  co.,  prov.  Nova  Scotia,  situated  at 
loM  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  colo-  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name.    Culti- 
sial  botanist,  who,  in  April  of  that  year,  wan-  yated  acres,  8506.     Pop.   1917.      It  contain* 
dered  from  his  company  into  the  woods,  and  several  populous  and  growing  settlements.    It 
was  never  afterwards  heard  of.     It  is  supposed,  was  settled  by  loyalists  ftom  New  YcMrk,  who- 
from  various  circumstances  which  afterwards  engaged  largely  in  the  lumber  trade,  which  is 
transpired,  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  natives,  still  carried  on  in  this  part  of  the  country « 
thus  falling  a  victim  to  his  zeal  in  pursuit  of  his  Wallace  Bay  is  navigable  for  the  largest  ships 
favoorite  study.    Bv  further  accounts,  it  appears  for  above  6  miles,  and  for  smaller  onas  above 
that  another   exploring   party,    under   major  12  miles.    The  river  Rerosheg,  after  a  course 
Mitchell,  consisting  of  24  persons,  left  Sydney  of  25  miles,  discharges  itself  into  the  bay,  and 
OD  the  15tb  of  March,  1836,  for  the  interior,  to  is  well  stocked  with  salmon  and  trout.    The 
finish  the  tracing  of  the  Darling,  and,  upon  lands  on  the  bay  and  river  are  of  a  very  superior 
reaching  the  Mnrray,  to  return  by  that  river  to  quality,  and  the  country  is  well  settled, 
the  located  parts  of  the  colony.     If  the  instruc-  WALLACETOWN,    vil.  Scotland,   par.  St. 
tioDs  with  which  the  surveyor-general  was  fur-  Quivox,  dist>  Kyle,  sh.  Ayr.     Pop.  with   par. 
Dished  should  have  been  successfully  executed,  Ayr  (P.T.  76).    It  was  founded  about  60  years 
*  considerable  addition  will  be  made  to  the  aeo,  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Wallace,  bart,  of 
geography  of  the  colony  in  the  direction  which  Craigie,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  weavers  and 
it  is  most  useful  to  explore.    There  is  reason  to  those  employed  io  the  adjacent  collieries, 
believe  that  the  cuut.try  on  both  banks  of  the  WALLAJABAO,  tn.  Hindooatan,  dist  Chin- 
Murray,  and  geiierally  between  the  Australian  glepot,  prov.  Carnaiic;  14  m.  NW.  from  Chingle- 
^ps  and  the  Morrumbidgee,  contains  fine  pas-  put  town.    At  this  place  there  are  extensive 
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military  cantoDmeDt»,  consittting  of  two    low  WALSCHLEDEN,  vil.  PrussiA,piov.Saioif; 

ran^^in  of  barracks  for  Europeaos,  besides  ao-  6  m.  NNU'.  of  Erfart.    Pop.  1100. 

oommodalions  for  Dative  troops.  WALfSDEN,  tnshp.  Endaod,  par.  RodidiK 

WALL-VSEA,  lsi.B  op,  England,  parB.CaDew-  bund.  Salford,  co.  pal.  of  Lancaster.    Pop.  with 

doD,  Eastwood,  Paglesham.  Great  Stambridge,  Tudmorden  cbap.     Hesliogden  (F.T.  204'. 

and  Little  Wakering,  bond.  Rochford,  CO.  Ettsex.  WALSH ESTON,    hamlet,    Ireland,  par.  tf 

It  is  now  a  penins 'la,  formed  by   the  rivers  Ballymore    Eustace    (though    locally   sitsatc^l 

Crouch  and  Broomhill,  and  joined  to  the  main-  within  the  par.  of  Rathmore,  co.  Killdve).  a. 

land  by  a  causeway,  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  Dublin,  prov.  Leinster.     Pop.  with  par.    Bleis* 

the  several  parishes  to  whicn  it  belongs.     It  is  ington  (P  T.  18). 

about  five  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth.  WAL8HFORD,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Hib- 

WALLBOTTLE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  New-  singore,  upper  div.  wapentake  of  Claro,  co.  Yofi 

burn,  W.  div.  Castle  ward,  co.  Northumberland.  W.  riding.  Pop.  with  Great  Rihston.   Wetfaefbf 

Pop.  688.    Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (P.  T.  274).  (P.  T.  194). 

WALLDERSCOAT,  township,  England,  par.  WALSRODE,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Hanorer, 

Weaverham,  hund.  Eddisbury,  co.  pal.  Chester,  on  the  Bohme;  3  m.  NW.  of  Zelle.  Pop.  1501 

Acres,  130.    Real  prop.  £300.    Pop.  10.    North-  WALTER8DORP,  vil.  Germany,  in  UpjMr 

wich  (p.  T.  1 73).  Lusatia,  near  Zittau,  on  the  borders  of  Boiiaia. 

WALLDORF,  vil.  Germany,  duchy  of  Saxe-  Pop.  2100. 

Meiniogen.    Pop.  1 100.  WALTERSDORF,  Wustb,  vil.  Prosna,  prov. 

WALLDURN,  tn.  Germany,  grand  duchy  of  Silesia.    Pop.  2000. 

Baden ;  10  m.  sbW.  of  Weitheim.     Pop.  2500.  WALTERSHAUSEN,  town,  Germany,  dsdi; 

WALLENDORF,  Olasxi,  or  Wlahi,  town,  of  Saxe-Gotha;  7  mites  W8W.  of  Gotha.    Pop. 

Austrian  empire,  kingd.  Hungary,  situate  on  the  2000. 

Hernuth ;  20  m.  Wb8.  of  Eperies.    Pop.  2S00.  WALTERSHOF.  tn.  Germany,  in  the  Upper 

WALLERN,  tn.  Austrian  empire,  kingd.  Bo-  Palatinate,  kingd.  Bavaria,  with  woollen  maBi- 

hemia;  85  m,  ssw.  of  Prague.    Pop.  1700.  facta  res. 

WALLERTHWAITE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  WALTERSTON,  ham.  Great   Brifaio,  p«. 

and  lib.  Ripon,  co.  York,  W.  riding.    Real  prop.  Llancarfan,  bond.  Dinas-Powys,  co.  Glamoi]gai, 

£3492.    Pop.  (with  Markingtoa)  487.     Ripley  South  Wales.    Pop.  with  par.    0>wbridge(P.T. 

(P.  T.  215).  173). 

WALLINGFORD,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S.,  WALTON,  ham.  England,  par.  and  boiid. 

Rutland  co.,  Vermont;  32  m.  W.  from  Windsor.  Aylesbury,  oow  Buckingham.     Pop.  with  paii^ 

Pop.  1740.  Aylesbury  (P,  T.  38). 

WALLINGTON,  ham.  England,  par.  Bed-  WALTON,  ham.  England,  par.  Deerbnnt, 

dington,  hood.  Wallington,  oo.  Surrey.     Real  bond.  Westminster,  co.  Gieooester.    Pbp.  with 

prop.  £4542.    Pop.  933.    Croydon  (P.  T.  9).  par.    Tewkesbury  (p.  T.  103). 

WALLINGTON   DEMESNE,  tnshp.   Eng-  WALTON,  ham.  England,  par.  of  BisHA 

land,  par.  Hartburn,  NB.  div.  of  Tindale  ward,  Frome,  hund.  Radlow,  oo.  Hereford.    Pop.  101. 

CO.  Northumberland.   Pop.  193.    Morpeth  (p.  T.  Bromvard  (p.  t.  125). 

2S8).  WALTON,  ham.  England,  par.  Pastoo,  lib. 

WALLING  WELLS^  extrappar.  lib.  England,  of  Peterborough,  co.  Northampton.    Real  prop' 

Hatfield  div.  wapentake  of  Bassetlaw,  CO.  Not-  £1085.    Pop.  160.     Peterborough  (P.  T.  81). 

tingham.    Acres,  390.    Pop.  21.   Worksop  (p. T.  WALTON,  chap.  Scotland,  par.  Kihaadoek, 

146).    A  Benedictine  nunnery  was  founded  here  sh.  Perth.    Pop.  with  par. 

in  the  reign  of  Stephen  ;  it  is  now  the  residence  WALTON,   tnshp.  Great  Britain,  par.  ud 

of  Sir  T.  W.  White,  bart.    In  1829  several  stone  bor.  Old   Radnor,  co.  Radnor,  S.  Wales.    Fop. 

coffins  were  found  near  the  house,  and  amongst  with  par.    New  Radnor  (P.  T.  159). 

them  that  of  Dame  Margery  Dourant,  second  WALTON,  tnshp.    England,   par.  BatviA, 

abbess  of  the  convent,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  B.  div.  hund.  Cuttlestone,  co.  Stafibrd.    Popir 

Richard  I. ;  on  opening  it,  the  body  appeared  with  par.    Stafford  (P.  T.  141). 

nearly  perfect,  but,  on  exposure,  soon  suffered  WALTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Eodeihall, 

decomposition  ;    her  shoes  and    also  a  silver  N.  div.  hund.  of  Pirehill,  oo.  Stafford.    Pop.  92. 

chalice  were  entire.  Stone  (P.  T.  141). 

WALLKILL,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  8.,  Orange  WALTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  of  Saadtll 

CO.,  New  York  ;   20  m.  w.  from  Newburg^.  Magna,  lower  div.  wapentake  of  A)(brtgg^  eo. 

Pop.  4056.  York,  West  riding.     Acres,  1480.     Real  prop. 

WALLOE,  or  Woro,  seaport-tn.  Africa,  on  £3680.    Pop.  376.    Wakefield  (P.  T.  182). 

the  Ivory  coast.    Lat.  5.  20.  N.  Long.  4.  5.'».  w.  WALTON,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S..  Dctevait 

WALLRIDGE,  tn.  England,  par.  Stamford-  co.,  New  York,  on  the  Delaware;  85  m.  SV- 

ham,  N.  div.  Tindale  ward,  oo.  Northumberland,  from  Albany.     Pop.   1672.~IKi/fofi,  oo.  Vest 

Pop.  with  par.    Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (P.  T.  274).  Florida.     Pop.  6092.     Chief  town,  Alaqnt-- 

WALNuT,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Pickaway  fVeUtom,  co.,  Georgia;  bounded  aw.  by  Nevtoo, 

CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1592.—^fW«iif,tn.,  Fairfield  CO.,  W.  by  Gwinnet,  V\v.  by  Hall,  NB.  l^  Ocooee 

Ohio.    Pop.  2200.  River,  or  by  Jackson  and  Clarke,  and  SB.  bf 

WALPOLE,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Cheshire  Morgan  and  Jasper.    Length,  25  m.;  width, 

CO.,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Connecticut,  with  22  m.    Pop.  J0,931.    Chief  tn,  Monroe, 

which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge;  12  m.  8.  from  WALTON,  Hiorkr,  tnshp.  England,  ptr.of 

Charlestown.    Pop.  1979.  Runcorn,  W-  div.  hund.   Bucklow,  oo.  pal*  of 

WALSALL,   FoKBioN,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Chester.     Acres,  430.     Real  prop.  £852.    Pop> 

Walsall,    8.  div.    hund.  OiTlow,   co.    Stafibrd.  238.     Warrington  (P.  T.  184> 

Acres,  7820.     Real  prop.  £10,2:51.    Pop.  8665.  WALTON,  Lowsr,  township,  Englaod  par. 

Walsall  (P.  T.  118).  Roacorn,  w.  div.  bund.  Bucklow,  co.  ifM^aS 
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Chester.    Acres,  660.    Real  prop.  £1 1 16.     Pop.  supposed  to  have  been  the  metropolis'of  Andray, 

340.    Warringtoo  (P.  T.  184).  or  Telinga.    At  present,  the  city,  or  rather  its 

WALWICK    CHESTERS,    eitra-parochial  remains,  and  the  district  attached,  belong  to  the 

lib.  England,  K\v,  div.  Tindale  ward,  co.  North-  nisam. 

umberland.    Pop.  with  Warden  par.     Hexham  WARBERG,  seaport^tn.  Sweden*  prov.  Hal- 

(P.T.278).    It  is  the  Cilurnum  of  the  Romans,  land  ;   34  m.  8.  of  Gottenburg.    Lat.  57.6.  N. 

vbere  the  Ala  Secunda  Astorum  was  quartered :  Lon?.  12. 16.  B.     Pop.  1400.    It  has  a  strong 

its  estent,  which  may  still  be  traced,  was  670  castle  and  a  deep  and  secure  harbour, 

feet  from  B.  to  w.,  and  400  feet  from  N.  to  8.  WARBRECK.  tnshp.  Englcmd,  par.  Bispham, 

Nomerous  relics  have  been  discovered  here.  hund.  Amounderness,  co.  palat.  Lancaster.    Pop. 

WALWORTH,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Heigh-  with  Layton.     Blackpool  (P.  T.  234). 

ington,  8B.  div.  Darlington  ward,  co.  palat.  Dur-  WARBURG,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia, 

hsni.    Acres,  2020.     Real  prop.  £3104.    Pop.  ontheDymel;  22  m.  SB.  of  Paderbom.    Pop. 

155.    Darlington  (P.  T.  241).  2200. 

WAMBERG,  or  Bambkko,  tn.  Austrian  emp.,  WARD,  fishing-vil.  Scotland,  par.  of  Cruden, 

iingd.  Bohemia;  20  m.  bbb.  of  Konigingratx.  dist.  Ellon,  sh.  Akberdeen.    Pop.  with  par. 

Pop.  1000.  WARDEN   LAW,  township,  England,  par. 

''\WAMEL,  village,  Holland,  prov.  Gaelderland.  Houghton-le- Spring,  N.  div.  Easington  ward,co. 

Pop.  1100.  palat.  Durham.    Acres,  340.    Real  prop.  £310. 

WAMERTINGHE,  tn.  Belgium,  prov.  West  Pop.  54.    Durham  (P.T.  258). 

Flanders;  3  m.  W.  of  Ypres.    Pop.  2000.  WARDLE,  tnshp.  England,    par.   Bunbury, 

WAMPOOL,   tnshp.  England,  par.  Aikton,  hund.  Eddisbury,  co.  pslat    Chester.     Acres, 

Cumberland  ward,  CO.  Cumberland.    Pop.  127.  920.     Real  prop.  £1026.    Pop.  144.    Nantwich 

Wttton  (p.  T.  303).  (p.  T.  1 64). 

WAN  BOROUGH,  eztra-parochial  lib.  Eng-  WARDLE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Rochdale, 

land,  hund.  Woking,  co.  Surrey.    Acres,  1560.  hund.  Salford,  co.  palat.  Lancaster.    Pop.  with 

Heal  prop.  £1351.  Pop.  HI.  Guildford  (P.T.  29).  Wuerdale.    Rochdale  QP.  T.  1 98). 

WANDIWASH,  to.   Hindoostan,  prov.  Car-  WARDLOW,  tnshp.  England,  partly  in  the 

aatie;  73  m.  bw.  from  Madras.    Lat.  12.  30.  N.  par.  Bakewell,and  partly  in  that  of  Hope,  hund. 

Long.  79.  37.  R.     In  September,  1769,  the  Bri-  High  Peako»  co.  Derby.    Real  prop.  £370.   Pop. 

tiih  troops  attacked  this  place,  but  were  repulsed  149.     Tideswell  (P.  T.  160). 

with  great  slaughter;  it  was,  however,  subse-  WARDSBOROUGH,  tn.  N.America,  U.  S., 

queotly  taken  by  colonel  Coote  with  scarcely  Windham  co.,  Vermont ;  20  ra.  NB.  from  Ben- 

asyloM.  nington.    Pop.  1148. 

WANFRIED,  town,  Germany,  elect  Hesse-  WARE,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Hampshire 

Canel,  on  the  Werra ;  30  m.  Bb8.  of  Cassel.  co.,  Massachusetts ;  70  miles  w.  from  Boston. 

Pop.  1400.  Pop.  2045. 

WANGEN,  to.  Germany,  kingd.-Wirtemberg;  WAREHAM,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S., Plymouth 

11  m.  iTNB.  of  Lindau.    Pop.  1500.    It  has  ma-  co.,  Massachusetts,  at  the  head  of  Buszard^s 

aofactures  of  linen,  paper,  arms,  &c.  Bay ;  17  m.  8.  from  Plymouth.    Pop-  1886.    It 

WANGER-OEG,  island,  N\v.  of  Germany,  on  contains  a  cotton  manuliactory  and  a  furnace, 

tbe  coast  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg.    It  WAREMME,  town,  Belgium,  on  the  Jaar; 

im  a  lighthouse,  which  is  in  Lat.  63. 48.  X.,  13  m.  WbN.  of  Liege.    Pop.  1200. 

LoD?.  7.  62.  B.  WARENDORF,  tn  Pmasia,  prov.  Westphalia, 

WANKUM,  vil.  Prussia,  prov.  Cleves  and  on  the  Ems;  15  m.  b.  of  Monster.    Pop.  3300. 

Berg;  7  m.  8bW.  of  Guelders.    Pop.  1000.  WARGO  and  ULF,  two  islands,  on  the  coast 

WANNY,  dist.  island  of  Ceylon:  situated  to*  of  Sweden,  gov.  Hernosand.    They  are  separated 

wards  Trincomalee.    This  b  a  fine  flat  country,  from  each  other  by  a  small  strait  about  two  miles 

and  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  wide,  which  forms  the  best  harbour  in  the  gulf 

The  foiDs  of  600  tanks,  kome  of  great  extent,  of  Bothnia. 

are.stiU  to  be  seen  ;  and  the  territory  seems  to  WARINGSTOWN,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Donagh- 

bare  been  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity  prior  to  cloney,  bar.  Lower  Iveagh,  co.  Down,  prov.  of 

iti  occupation  by  the  Dutch,  since  which  event  Ulster.    Pop.  with  par.    Lurgan  (p.  t.  86). 

it  has  declined.  WARKA,  tn.  Poland;  30  m.  s.  of  Warsaw. 

VANSFORD,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Naffer-  Pop.  1100. 

too,  xrapeotake  Dickering,  co.  York,  E.  riding.  WARKSBURN,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Wark, 

Acres,  800.      Real    prop.   £2056.      Pop.   162.  NW.  div.  Tindale  ward,  oo.   Northumberland. 

GreatDriffield(P.  T.  196).    Manufactures,  cot-  Pop.  with  par     Bellingham  (P.  T.  294). 

ton  goods  and  carpets.  WARLABY,  tnsh|).  England,  par.  Aainderby 

WANZENAU,  town,  France,  depart.  Lower  Steeple,  wapentake  Gill ing  East,  co.  York,  North 

Rhine,  prov.  Alsace;  6  miles  N.  of  Strasburg.  riding.    Acres,  1010.     Real  prop. £1619.    Pop. 

Pop.l50a*  76.    Northallerton  (P.  T.  226). 

WANZLEBEN,  town,  Prussia,  gov.  Magde-  WARMBRUNN,  -tn.  Prussia,  prov.    Silesia, 

^^^>  prov.  of  Saaony ;  10  m.  W8W.  of  Magde-  among  the  Riesengebirge  mountams ;  60  miles 

buie.    Pop.  2300.  WAW.  of  Breslau.     Pop.  1900. 

WAPLINGTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Aller-  WARN  BOROUGH,  North,  tithing,  England, 

tboroe,  Wilton  Beacon  div.  wapentiJce  Harthill,  par.  and  hund.  Odiham,  Basingstoke  div.  co.  of 

CO.  York,  East  riding.    Acres,  620.    Real  prop.  Southampton.  Pop.  with  par.  (Miham  (p.  t.  40) 

£740.    P^]8.    Pocklington  rp  T.  212).  WARNEMUNDE,  to.  Germany,  grand  duchy 

WARANGOL.  ancient  city,  Hindoostan,  prov.  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.    Pop.  1200. 

jMerahad ;  77  m.  NB.  from  the  city  of  Hydera-  WARNER,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Merrimack 

byd.    Lat.  17.64.  H,    Long.  79.^4.  B.    This  co..  New  Hampshire;  17  m.  WNW.  from  Con - 

place  was  founded  a.  d.  1067,  at  which  era  it  is  cord.    Pop.  2221. 
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WARN  FORD,  tnabp.   Enptuidy  par.  Bam-  Gnjerat;   12  m.  sw.  from  Rafadaopoor.   ImL 

hoTouf^f  N.  div.  Bamboroo(pb  ward.     Pup.  with  23.  33.  N.    Long.  71. 22.  b.    In  1809  this  *b 

par.    Belfoid  (p.  T.  322).  an  open  tows*  protected  by  a  ditch,  potRUf 

WARNING    CAMP,  tithing,  England,   par.  1000  horse  and  4000  foot,  in  1820,  itvain 

Ijeoininster,  hund.  Poling,  rape  of  Arondel,  co.  reduced  that  tliere  were  only  9  hone  aad  7&S 

Sussei.     Real  prop.  £804.    Pop^  104.     Arundel  foot. 

(P.  T.  55).  WASAy  tn.  European  Ruwia.  got.  Finland; 

WARNSDORF,  Old,    viL  Anatrian  empire,  180  m.  N.  of  Abo.    haU  63.  5.  M.    LoBg.2l 

circle  of  Leutmeritz,  v.  of  kingd.  of  Bohemia:  29.  b.     Pop.  2600.     It  baa  a  btnk  traffic  in  te, 

aitoate  on  the  borders  of  Loaatia.    Pop.  1400.  pitch,  and  rosin. 

WAROOT,  large  and  well-built  village,  Hin-  WASDALE,  or  WAaTiMi.a,  manor,  Eagbud. 

doostan,  princip.  Satara*  prov.  Bejapoor ;  &  m.  par.  Shap,  West  ward,  co.  Westmoreland.   Fopi 

NB.  from  the  town  of  Satara.    The  Krislina  with  par.    Orton  (p.  T.  276). 

here  ia  a  dark-ooloured  mountain  stream,  about  WAS  HA  WAY,  bam.  England,  par.  Egiashiile. 

a  foot  deep  in  the  beginning  of  May,  previous  to  hund.  of  Trigg,  co.  ComwaU.     Poi^  widi  pv. 

the  commencement  of  the  wet  mouaoon.  Bodmin  (P.  T.  2.35).    The  petty  aoaioaa  fiortbe 

WARREN^  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Lincoln  co.,  hundred  are  holden  here. 

Maine,  on  St.  George's  river ;  145  m.  NB.  from  WASHINGTON,  tn.  North  America,  U.&, 

Boston.      Pop.  2030.— ffWivn,  tn.,  Herkimer  Orange  oo.,  Vermont;  20  m.  bb.  of  MontpcfiB. 

CO.,  New  York;  70  m.  w.  from  Albany.    Pop.  Pop.  1374.— ^f^uAta^foii,  tn.,  Sullivan  co.,Iicff 

^084     Iron-4>re  is  found  here.— lfWr«M,  town,  Hampshire;    35  m.  w.  from  Concord.    ly 

Jefferson's  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio^    Pop.  1576.  1135^ — fVmkmgUm,  tn,  York  oo.,  Pennsyhtta. 

— IVarren,  oo.,  N.  part  of  North  Carolina.    Pop.  Pop.  1037. — IVoMhin^Um,  to.,  Franklin  cfr,P<n* 

10,916.    Chief  tn.  Warrentoo.  sylvania.    Pop.  5181.— AFadUi^l4M*.tn..  IndiM 

WARREN'S  POINT,  seaport  town,  Ireland,  co.,  Pennsylvania.    Pop.  1125.— /f^nAisyiMgtt, 

par.  Clonallaa,  bar.  Upper  Ivea^h,  co.  Down,  Fayette  oo.,  Pennsylvania.    Pop.  29l9ir->iVU' 

ftrov.  Ulster.    Pop.   185b.    Dublin,  70  m.  N.  ia^/eii,  tn.«  Westmoreland  co.,.  Pennsyl^'SBB^  o* 

t  is  the  shipping>plaoe  of  all  the  Newry  exports,  the  B.  side  of  the  Alleghaoy.     P6p.  21S3L-- 

WARRENTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bam-  fTaikifUfkm,  oo.,  SR.  part  of  Ohk>.    Pop.ltt7. 

borough,  M.  div.  Bamborough  ward,  co.  Ninth-  Chief  town.  Marietta^— fF^nAawyteM,  tn.,  Mort- 

umberland.     Pop.  with  par.     Belford(P.T.322>  gomery  co.,  Ohio.    Pop.  2282^ffrwifcinf^iw,  fc 

WARRENTON,  tn.  and  cap.  North  America,  Preble  oo.,  Ohio.    Pop.  2015.— ira«Aiiyis,ta. 

U.S.,  Fauquier  co.,  Virginia;  40  m.  NNW.  of  Clermont  co.,  Ohio.     Pop.  2085.— IFsrfiyaa 

Fredericksburg.     It  contains  a  court-house,  a  tn.,  Richland  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1338. — /fiiili'iuaij 

^aol,  and  two  places  of  public  worship.— ff^mei?-  town,  Union  co.,  Pennsylvania.    Pop.  IMff*" 

/on,  tn.  and  cap.,  Warren  co.,  North  Carolina;  Waakinfftcn,  tn.  aod  cap..  Mason  co.,  KeBtacfcj; 

16  m.  BbN.  from  Hillsborough.    It  has  an  ele-  60  m.  NB.  from  Lexingfton.    Pop.  868^    Itooa* 

iraled,  pleasant,  and  healthful  situation,  and  teins  a  court-house,  a  gaol,  an  academy,  aadi 

conteins  a  oonrt-hoose,    a  gaol,   a  Methodist  printing-office. — fVaMngiom,  co.,    Miisoori,  i 

meeting 'house,  aod  two  academies.  from  Franklin,  and  aw.  from  Jefferson  aadft 

WARTA,  river,  Poland,  which  riaea  in  the  Genevieve,   ^op.  6797.    It  lies  on  the  headior 

Aalatinate  of  Cracow,  flowa  N.  through  that  of  Big  Black,  Gaaconade,  Marameck,  and  Saat 

Kalisch,  then  takea  a  direction  w.,  traveraes  the  Francis  riven.    Chief  town.  Potost. — Wttbmf' 

grand  duchy  of  Poaen  and  past  Brandenburg,  ton,  co.,  central  part  of  Georgia.     Pop.  W20- 

till  it  joins  the  Oder  at  Coatrin.'— Woric,  towu,  Chief  town,  Sandersville. 

on  the  Warta;  104  m.Wba.  of  Warsaw.    Pop.  WA8MES,  to.  Belgium,  dist.  Toumay,  piff. 

1300.  Hainault    Pop.  3500. 

WARTBERG,  or  Ssntcs,  tn.  Austrian  emp.,  WASPIK,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Sooth  HcllMi 

kingd.  Hungary ;  13  m.  BNB.  of  Presburg.    Pop.  Pop.  1600. 

1600.  WASS,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kilbom,  aapet- 

WARTENBBRG,  tn.  Ptonia,  prov.  Silesia;  take  of  Birdforth,  co.  York,  N.  lidiag.    ^ 

32  m.  BNB.  of  Breslaa.    Pop.  1600.  with  par.     Helmaley  (P.  T.  222). 

WARTENBURG,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  of  East  WASSEN AER,  viL  Holland, prov.  Souft  1M> 

Pruttia;  60  m.  a.  of  Konigsberg.     Pop.  1900.  land  ;  5  m.  Wbg.  of  Leyden.    Pop.  1700. 

WARTHALL,  or  Waktholk,  ham.  England,  WASSEN  BERG,  town,  Prussia,  prov.Oni 

par.  Plumbland,  Allerdale  ward,  below  Darwent,  and  Beig,  on  the  Roer;  9  m.  SSB.  of  Rd*- 

•GO.  Cumberland.    Pop.  with  par.    Cockermouth  mond.    Pop*  1000. 

<P.  T.  306).  WASSERBURG,  tn.  Germaav.  kiagd.  Bi- 

WARTHERMASK,  or  Wardbbmaskb,  tnshp.  varia,  on  the  Inn ;  28  m.  B.  of  Mooicb.   Bor> 

England,  par.  Masham,  partly  in  the  lib.  of  St.  2000.    it  has  a  trade  in  salt.— llWaeriwy,  ts^ 

Peter  of  York,  and  partly  in  the  wapentake  of  kingd.  Bavaria,  on  a  point  of  land  proycdiif 

Hang  East,  co.  York,  North  riding.    Pop.  with  into  the  lake  Constance.    Pop.  800. 

Swinton.     Bedale  (P.  T.  223).  WAS8ER-TRUD1NGEN,    town,   GeraMiy. 

WARTONp  tnshp.  England,  par.  Rothbory,  kingd.  Bavaria,  on  the  Wenifx;    15  a.  i.  cf 

w.  div.  Coquetdale  ward,  co.  Northnm  her  land.  Anspach.    Pop.  1900. 

Pop.  59.    Rothbury  (P.  T.  303).  .  WA881GNY,  to.  Fhmoe,  depart;  Aidettci, 

WARWICK,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Franklin  prov.  Champagne,  on  the  Vaax.    Pop.  XW. 

CO.,  Maasachuaetto;  80  m.  wnw.  from  Boaton.  WASTE  LANDS,  extra-parochial  lib.  EB|^ 

Pop.  1150,    Glasaia  maoufactared  in  thiatoa'o.  land,  wapentake  Kictoa,  parts  of  UoHand,  oa- 

—Han^icA,  CO.,  B.  part  of  Virrioia;   bounded  Lincoln.    Boaton  (P.  T.  116). 

N.  by  York  co.,  «.  by  ElisabeUi  Ci^  co.,  and  WA8UNGEN,  tn.  Germany,  dochy  of  Sbk- 

88W.  by  Jamea  river.    Pop.  1570.  Meiauttgen,*on  the  Werra ;  6  m.  N.  of  Hejata- 

WARYE,  tn.  Hindooatan,  div.  Jutwar,  prov.  gen.    Pbp.  1500.       ^ 
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WASZILKOW,  tn. European  Rotsia ;  ^  tn.  N.  WATOTJR,  to.  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flanderi ; 

<tf  Bialystock.    Pop.  900.  1 1  m.  w.  of  Ypres.     Pop.  2000. 

WATEEHOO,  island,  South  Pacific  ocean;  WATTENWEHiER, or WATtrnL^tn.  France, 

about  6  m.  long,  and  4  m.  broad :  ditcoytBred  bj  depart.  Upper  Rhine,  proT.  Alsace.    Pop.  1250. 

captaio  Cook,  in  1777.  lLat.  20. 1.  s.     Long.  WATTIN,  Loch,  lake,  Scotland,  par.  Wattin, 

158. 15.  w.     It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  with  the  sur-  co.  Caithness;  about  3  m.  lon|^,  and  2  m.  bjoad. 

face  varied  by  bills  and  plains,  and  covered  with  Frequented  by  sea-fowl,  and  sometimes  by  swans. 

venhJH^  The  manners  of  these  islanders,  their  WATTLE   BRIDGE,  vil.  Ireland,   par.   St. 

metfflRf  treating  strangers,  and  their  general  Mary's,  Drurocrtn,  bar.  Coole,  oo.  Fermanagh, 

habits  of  life,  appear  to  be  much  like  thcwe  that  prov.  Ulster :  situate  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 

prevail  at  Otaheite  and  its  neighbouring  isles.  Finn.    Pap.  with  par.     Lisnaskea  (P.  T.  89). 

Their  religious  ceremonies  and  opinions  are  also  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  Druid's  altar,  and. 

nearly  the  same.     The  language  spoken  here  near  it,  the  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  chapel, 

was  equally  well  understood  by  Omai  and  by  WATTLEFIELD,  div.  England,  par.  Wy- 

tvo  New  Zealanders.  mondham,  bund.  Forehoe,  oo.  Norfolk.     Pop. 

WATERBOROUGH,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  451.    Wymondham  (P.  T.  100). 

York  CO.,  Maine;  25  m.  from  New  York,  110  m.  WATWEILER,  tn.  France,  depart.  Upper 

niB.  from  Boston.    Pop.  1816.  Rhine,  prov.  Alsace.    Pop.  1900. 

WATER   EATON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  of  WAUCHOPE,   ancient  par.   Scotland  (now 

Bletchley,  bund,  of  Newport,  co.  Buckingham,  forming  a  considerable  portion  of  the  parish  o# 

Acres,  1040.      Real  prop.  £1477.     Pop.  243.  Halfmortoa,  annexed  at,  the  commencement  of 

Fenny  Stratford  (p.  T.  45).  the  1 7th  century),  sh.  Dumfries.  Pop.  with  Half« 

WATER   EATON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  of  morton.   Langholm  (P.  T.  70).  Intheneighbour- 

Cdiington,  hund.  Wootton,  co.  Oxford.    Acres,  h<x>d  are  two  chalybeate  springs,  and  one  strongly 

1^.    Real  prop.  £2633.     Pop.  102.     Oxford  impregnated   with  sulphur,  each  of  which  is 

(F.  t.  54).  highly  esteemed  for  its  medicinal  qualities. 

WATER   EATON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  of  WAUCHOPE,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Southdean, 

1*eDkridg;e,  B.  div.  hund.  Cuttlestone,  co.  Staf-  dist.  Jedburgh,  sb.  Roxburgh :  situate  on  the 

ford.    Pop.  with  par.    Penkridge  (P.  T.  131).  B.  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.     Pop.  with 

WATER  EATON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Eisey,  par.     H  awick  (P.  T.  47). 

kand.  Highworth,  Cricklade,  and  Staple,  co.  of  WAUGUR,div.  of  theGujerat  prov.  Hindooa- 

Wilts.    Pep.  with  par.    Cricklade  (p.  T.  84).  tan ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ajmeer,  and  on  the  R. 

WATERGALL,  extra-parochial  lib.  England,  by  Malwa.  The  principal  towns  are  Doongurpoor, 

Latham  div.  hund.  Kntghtlow,  co.  Warwick.  Banswara,  and  Gullicote, and  a  considerable  pro- 

Beal  prop.  £1011.    Pop.  13.    Southam(p.T.8-i).  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  B heel  tribe. 

WATERGRASS   HILL,  ham.  Ireland,  par.  The  Mahy  is  the  principal  river,  and  the  Gut- 

Ardnsgeeky,  bar.  Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  prov.  of  cowar  the  feudal  superior. 

MoQtter:  situate  on  one  of  the  principal  post-  WAVERLEY,  extra-parochial  lib.  England, 

toads  by  which  the  city  of  Cork  is  approached  hund.  Famham,  co.  Surrey.    Pop.  47.    Famham 

ftom  the  N.    Pop.  533.    Rathcormac  (P.  T.  141).  (P.  T.  38).    Here  are  considerable  reanainB  of 

WATERHEAD,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Laner-  an  abbev  of  Cistercian  monks,  founded  in  1 128. 

cost  Abbey,  Eskdale  ward,  oo.  of  Cumberland.  WAVERTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Wigton, 

ImI  prop.  £1537.  Pop.  177.  Cariisle  (P.  T.301).  Cumberland  ward,  co.  Cumberland.   Real  prop. 

WATERING,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  S.  Holland.  £3531.    Pop.  487.    Wigton  (P.  T.  803).     The 

Pop.  1 100.  river  Waver  divides  this  township  into  two  parti, 

wATERLEBEN,  village,  Germany,  duchy  of  called  High  and  Low  Waverton. 

BniD»wick,on  thelis.     Pop.  1000.  WAWA,  tn.  Central  Africa,  on  tlie  Lower 

WATER  OF  LEITH,  suburb  of  the  city  of  Niger,  below  Boussa.    Itiathe  capital  of  a  small 

BdiDbuigh,  Scotland,  par.  St.  Cuthbert,  sh.  of  dependant  kingdom,  and  is  situated  in  a  fertile 

Edinburgh.    Pop.  with  par.  country  particularly   celebrated  for   producing 

WATERSAY,  island  of  the  Hebrides,  Scot-  excellent  yams.    The  town,  supposed  to  contain 

Ittid,  par.  Barra  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  18,000  inhabitants,  is  also  enncned  by  the  con- 

a  channel  one  mile  acrott),  sh.  Inverness.    Pop.  slant  passage  of  the  Houssa  caravans.    The 

^h  par.    It  is  about  three  miles  in  length,  people  and  merchants  takeadvant^e  of  their 

arerages  one  mile  in  breadth,  and  possesses  an  wealth  to  indulge  in  feasting  and' jollity,  and 

ttcellent  harbour,  which  is  at  all  times  acoes-  drink  harder  than  in  almost  anj  other  city  of 

•ibie  to  vessels  of  any  burden  betweeea  the  isles  Africa.    During  the  whole  night,  the  town  re» 

afSaaderay  and  Muldonich.    There  is  a  church,  sounds  with  the  song,  the  dance,  the  castaneC, 

which  is  occasionally  served  by  the  minister  of  and  the  Arsbian  guitar. 

gje  parish.    Two  Danish  duns  are  still  visible  WAXHOLME,  townahp,  England,  par.  Ow- 

"^^'  thome,  middle  div.  wapentake  ef  Holderness, 

WATERSIDE,  ham.  England,  par.  Chesham,  co.  York,  E.  riding.    Acres,  560.     Real  prop, 

hsad.  Buroham,  co.  Buckingham.     Pop.  with  £598.     Pop.  68.     Hull  (P.  T.  174). 

par.   Chesham  (p.  T.  27).  WAY  HOUSE,  lib.  England,  Dorchester  div., 

WATER8TON ,  ham.  Great  Britain,  par.  Llan-  containing  the  par.  of  Otway,  co.  Dorset.   Acres, 

rtadwell,  hund.  Rhos,  co.  Pembroke,  S.  Wales.  1120.    Pop.  618. 

V  with  par.    MBford  (P.  T.  268).  WAYNE,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Kennebeck 

WATERY LIET,  town,  Belgium,  prov.  East  co.  Maine;  294  m.  nne.  from  Boston.    Pop. 

rlanders ;  12  m.  NW.  of  Ghent.    Pop.  1800.  1 153.— ^f^e,  oo.,  in  the  interior  part  of  Ohio. 

WATH,  tnshp.   England,  par.   Hovinrham,  Pop.  23,344.    Chief  tn.  Wooster.^ — fVafne,  town, 

^ftpeotake  Ryedale,  co.  York,  N.  riding.    Acres,  Columbiana  oo.,  Ohio.    Pop.  1060.— ff^yitr,  tn. 

f^'    R«al  prop.  £260.    Pc^.  21.    NewMalton  JefTerson  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1893.— ;i&vif#,  tn.  Knox 

(F.T.217>                     .  CO.,  Ohio.    Pop.  1046.— /Tayiw',  tn.  Montgomery 
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CO.,  Ohio.    Pop.  91  l.'-fVayMt,  tn.  Fickaway  oo.,  ham  (p.  t.  225).     Pair,  Trinity  Mondaj  and  tk 

Ohio.  Pop. 959. — fVaifne,tn.  Scioto co., Ohio.  Pop.  followinj;  day. 

1157.— /f'ayffe,  tn.  Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio.    Pop.  WEETON,  toshp.  Ea^aiid,  par.  Hareigod, 

1072. — Hayne,  co.  on  the  B.  side  of  the  Indiana  upper  div.  wapentake  of  Claro,  co.  York,  Wert 

river.  -Pop.  2'>62.     Chief  towns  Salisbury  and  riding.     Acres*,  1230.     Real  prop.  £1680.  Pop^ 

Centreville. — Waynes  co.  central  part  of  North  3.2.     Otley  (P.  T.  205).     Here  ia  a  place  o( 

Carolina.     Pop.   10,902.     Chief  tn.  Wayne^ibo-  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodist*. 

roui<h. — fVayne,  co.  B.  side  of  Kentucky.    Pop.  WEETSLADE,  or  WEKT»Tta>,  townih^pt 

8731.    Chief  tn.  Monticello. — fFoMne^  co.  Mis-  land,  par.  Long  Benton,  B.  div.  Castle  «iK<*> 

sissippi,  bounded  by  Alabama  B.,  by  Greene  co.  Northumberland.     Pop.  with  par.    Ne««astk> 

in  Mississippi  B.,  Covington  w.,  and  the  Choc-  upon-Tyne  (p.  T.  274}. 

taw  N.    Length,  32  m. ;  breadth,  30.    Pop.  2778.  WEEVER,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Middiesici, 

Chief  tn.  Winchester.  hnnd.  Eddisbury,  co.  paiat.  of  Chester.    Ktp% 

WAYNESBOROUGH,town  and  cap.  North  1200.    Real  prop.  £1511.     Pop.  196.    Middi^ 

America,  U.  S^  Greene  co.,  Pennsylvania ;  22  m.  8.  wich  (P.  T.  167). 

from  Washington.     Pop.  1 1 30.— ;rayiie«6orotfjrA,  WEGELEBEN,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saiooy;  i 

town,  Augusta  co.,  Virginia;  12  m.  bsb.  from  m.  B.  of  Halberstadt.    Pop.  2000. 

Staunton.    It  is  a  pleasant  and  thriving  town.—  WEGROW,  tn.  Poland ;  47  m.  BbN.  of  Wk^ 

Wa^fMtborwtghy  tn.  and  cap.  Burke  co.,  Georgia,  saw.    Pop.  1700. 

situate  on  Brier  Creek,  about  14  miles  from  the  WEHL,  tn.  Prassia,  duchy  of  Clevei:  fltuk 

Savannah ;  28  m.  WW,  from  Augusta.    It  con-  on  the  Rhine.    Pop.  1300. 

tains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  an  academy,  and  two  WEHRAU,  vil.  Prussia,  in  Upper  LfUiatis,fli 

places  of  public  worship.  the  Queiss.     Pop.  2200. 

WEALD,  ham.  England,  par.  Harrow-on -the-  WEHRER,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Hanover;  9 

Hill,  hund.  Gore,  co.  Middiesei.   Pop.  with  par.  m.  B.  of  Embden.    Pop.  1900. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill  (P.  T.  10).  WEIDA,  tn.  Germany,  grand  duchy  of  San- 

WEALD,  township,  England,  par.  and  hund.  Weimar,  on  the  river  Weida ;  34  m.  bsb.  of 

Hampton,  00.  Oxford.    Pop.  «ith  par.    fi  urford  Weimar.    Pop.  1300. 

(P.  T.  72).  WEI  DEN,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria;  42 

WEARDLEY,  township,  England,  par.  Hare-  m.  N.  of  Ratisbon.    Pop.  2200. 

wood,  upper  div.  of  the  wapentake  of  Skyrack,  WEI  DEN  AU,  tn.  Austria,  in  Silesia;  II  a^ 

CO.  York,  W.  riding.    Acres,  1080.    Real  prop.  SW.  ofNeisse.    Pop.  160<J. 

£1001.     Pop.  169.     Ottley  (P.  T.  205).  WEIGHTON  PARVA,  tnshp.  England.  {«. 

WEARMOUTH  PANS,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Rowley,   Hunsley   Beacon  div.,  wapentake  «f 

Monk  Wearmouth,  b.  div.  Chester  ward,  co.  pal.  Harthill,  co.  York,  E.  riding.   Real  prop.£743t. 

of  Durham.    Pop.  with  par.    Sunderland  (P.  T.  Pop.  (with   Market   and   Arras)  1821.    Sosik 

268).  Cave  (P.  T.  192). 

WEATHERSFIELD,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  WEIKENDORF.  tn.  Lower  Austria;  16  nflBi 

Windsor  co.,  Vermont,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  nb.  of  Vienna.    Pop.  1100. 

Connecticut  river,  opposite  Claremont;  9  miles  WEIKERSDORF,  tn.  Lower  Austria;  22  b 

8b\r.  from  Windsor.    Pop.  2213.  WNW.  of  Vienna.    Pop.  1700. 

WECHMAR,  viL  Germany,  duchy  of  Saxe-  WEIL,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Wirtembfr|, « 

Gotha ;  4  m.  8B.  from  Gotha.    Pop.  1200.  the  Wurm ;  II  m.  wsir.  of  Stutgard.  Pop.  19I&  ' 

WEDDICAR,  tnshp.  England,  par.  St.  Bees,  The  celebrated  Kepler  was  born  here. 

Allerdale  ward,  above  Darwent,  co.  Cumberland.  WEIL  IM  SCHONBUCH,  town,  Gennn?^ 

Pop.  with  par.    Whitehaven  (P  T.  294).  kingd.  Wirtemberg;  13  m.  W.  of  Stutgard.  P^ 

WEDEL,  tn.  Denmark,  duchy  Holstein.  on  200U. 

tlie  Elbe;  13  miles  NW.  from  Hambuiig.    Pop.  WEILBURG,  tn.  Germany,  the  chief  pbw 

1000.  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau:  situate  on  the  Lain} 

WEDGEWOOD,  tnshp.  England^  par.  Wol-  35  m.  NbB.  of  Meats.    Pop.  1800. 

Stanton,    N.  div.  hund.  Pirehill,   oo.  Stafford.  WEILHEIM,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  WirtM- 

Pop.  125.    Newcastle-onder-Lyne  (p.  T.  150).  berg ;  19  miles  bsb.  of  Stutgard.    Pop.  2601/- 

WEDHAMPTON,  township,  England,  ^ar.  Wtilkeim,  town,  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria,  « 

Urchfont,  hund.  Swanborough,  oo.  Wilts.    Pop.  the  Amber ;  26  m.  bw.  of  Munich.  Pop.:M}OQ. 

221.    East  Lavington  (P.  T.  90>  WEILMUNSTER,  vil.  Germany,  docfa?  flf 

WEEDON,  ham.  Enrland,  par.  Ilardwicke,  Nassau ;  29  m.  NbB.  of  Ments.    Here  are  mises 

hund.  Cottesloe,  co.  Buckingham.    Acres,  1860.  of  silver  and  copper. 

Real  prop.  £2974.    Pop.  405.    Aylesbury  P.  T.  WEINHEIM,  tn.  Germany,  grand  dticb;  cf 

38).    A  school  is  supported  by  subscription.  Baden ;  18  m.  SSB.  of  Spire.    Pop  2700. 

WEEL,  tnshp.  England,  par.  St  John,  lib.  of  WEIR,  island  of  the  Orkneys.  Scotland,  pif' 

the  tn.  of  Beverley,  co.  York,  E.  riding.    Acres,  Ronsay,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Wot 

1150.    Real  prop.  £1640.  Pop.  136.    Beverley  Sound,  shire  of  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Fop.  «itk 

(P.  T.  138).  par.    It  is  a  low  island  2  m.  in  length  aod  1  it 

WEEN AR,  tn.  Germany,  prov.  East  Friesland,  breadth,  with  a  fertile  soil  and  good  peat  aioM& 

kingd.  Hanover>  on  the  Ems;   16  m.  bbb.  of  Among  the  rocks  upon  the  coast  seals  are  dew 

Emoden.     Pop.  2300.  in  great  numbers. 

WEENDE,  vil.  Germany, kingd.  Hanover,  on  WEISENHEIM  AM   SAND,  tn.  Germaar. 

the  Leine.    Pop.  1100.  prov.  Rhine,  kingd.  Bavaria,  near  Fraokeotbal- 

WEES,  or  WiBXB,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Cleves  Pop.  1200. 

and  Beig  ;  10  m.  8.  of  Cleves.    Pop.  1400.  WEISSACH,  vil.  Germany,  kingd.  Wirteo- 

WEETON,  tnshp.   England,  par.  Kirkham,  beig.     Pop.  1000. 

hund.   Amounderness,  co.  palat.  of  Lancaster.  WEISSBACH,  Uppsr,  vil.  Germany,  priaaf** 

Acres,  2640.  Real  prop.  £4586.  Pop.  477.  Kirk-  Schwartzbuig-Rudolstadt.     Pop.  1000. 
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WEIS8ENFELS,  to.  Pruasia,  prov.  Saxony,  the  Krian  river.  Lat.  5.  20.  N.  In  1824  it  oon* 
Mtoate  on  the  Saale ;  20  m.  WBW.  of  Leipsic.  tained  14,000  inhabitants.  The  princioal  British 
Pop.  4000.  settlement  is  at  Bakkah,  where  the  British  su- 

WEISSENHORN,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Ba-    perintendent  resides, 
varia,  sitaate  on  the  Roth;  8m.  SB.  of  Ulm.        WE^LHAUGH,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Fal- 
Pop.  1200.  stone,  NW.  div.  Tiodale  ward,  oo.  Northumber- 

WEISSENSEE,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony ;    land.    Pop.  272.    Bellingham  (P.  T.  294). 
II  m.  N.  of  Erfurt    Pop.  1700.  WELLlNGLEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Tick- 

WEISSENSTADT,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Ba-  hill,  lower  div.  wapentake  of  Strafforth  and 
Taria,  on  the  Eger ;  17  m.  NB.  of  Bayreuth.  Tickhill,  co.  York,  W.  riding.  Pop.  with  Stan- 
Pop.  1000.  sill.     Bawtry  (p.  T.  153). 

WEISSKIRCHEN,  or  Hrakiob,  tn.  Austrian        WELLINGTON,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S., 

empire,  prov.  Moravia ;  20  m.  B.  of  Olmuti.  Pop.    Bristol  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  the  w.  aide  of 

3300 ;  many  of  them  linen  and  silk  weavers.  Taunton  river ;  35  m.  8.  from  Boston.     It  con- 

WEISSMAGN,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria,    tains  a  paper-mill,  and  several  woollen  and 

situate  on  the  White  Main ;  14  m.  XNB.  of  Bam-    cotton  manufactories. 

berg.    Pop.  1000.  WELLOW,  Wbst,  tithing,  England,  par.  East 

WEISSWASSER,  town,  Austrian  empire,  in  Wellow,  hund.  Amesbury,  oo.  Wilte.  Acres,  1260. 
Silesia ;  4  m.  sw,  of  Patschkau.  Pop.  1000.—  Realpiop. £927.  Pop.  394.  Romsey  (P. T.  73). 
ffWiraussfr,  tn.,  kingd.  Bohemia;  6  m.  NW.  of  WELLSBOROUGH,  ham.  England,  par. 
Junff-Bunslau.    Pop.  1100.  Sibson,  hund.  Sparkenhoe,  co.  Leicester.    Pop. 

WEISWEIU  vil.  Germany,  kingd.  Saxony ;    with  par.    Market  Bosworth  (p.  T.  106). 
17  m.  VW,  of  Freyburg.    Pop.  1200.  WELZHEIM,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Wirtem- 

WEITRA,  or  WaxTRACH,  tn.  Lower  Austria ;    berg;  23  m.  B.  of  Stutgard.    Pop.  1300. 
75  m.  WNW.  of  Vienna.    Pop.  1500.  WEMDING,  tn.  Germanv,  kingd.  Bavaria; 

WELBECK,  extra-par.  lib.  England,  in  Hat-    10  m.  N.  of  Donauworth.    Pop.  2100. 
field,  wapentake  of  Bassetlaw,  co.  Nottingham.        WEN  DEL,  St.,  tn.  Germany,  in  the  part  of 
Acres,  2410.   Real  prop.  £4122.  Pop.  63.  Work-    the  French  depart.  Sarre,  assigned  to  Saxe- 
■op  (p.  T.  146).  Coburr ;  29  m.  8B.  of  Treves.    Pop.  1400. 

WELBURN,  tuiho.  England,  par.  and  wapen-  WENER,  lake,  Sweden,  bounded  bv  the  pro- 
lake  of  Bulmer,  co.  York,  N.  riding.  Acres,  750.  vinoes  of  Warmeland,  Dalecarlia,  and  west  Goth- 
Real  prop.  £1257.  Pop.  391.  New  Malton  land.  It  is  between  70  and  80  miles  long,  and 
(p.  T.  217>  upwards  of  25  miles  broad.    Its  surface  is  about 

WELBURN,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kirkdale,  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Cattegat.  It  is 
wapentake  of  Ryedale,  co.  York,  North  riding,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  long  neck  or  land. 
Real  prop.  £35S5.  Popu  1 12.  Helmsley  (p.  T,  Both  are  amply  stocked  with  flsh ;  and,  though 
222^.  the  navigation  is  not  exempt  from  hazard,  it  is 

WELCHES  DAM,  extraF-par.  lib.  England,  of  great  importance  for  the  transport  of  iron  and 
8*  div.  hund.  Witchford,  Isle  of  Elv,  co.  Cam-  other  bulky  commodities.  The  coasts  uf  the 
bridge.  Acres,  2980.  Real  prop.  £2253.  Pop.  lake  are  lined  with  a  multitude  of  blands,  which 
137.  are  for  the  most  part  inhabited  and  cultivated. 

WELHAM,  township,  England,  par.  Norton,  WENNINGTON,  tnshp.  Ent^land,  par.  MeU 
wapentake  of  Buckrose,  co.  York,  East  riding,  ling,  hund.  Lonsdale  9.  of  the  Sands,  co.  pal.  of 
Pop.  with  par.    New  Malton  (p.  T.  217).  Lancaster.    Acres,  830.    Real  prop.  £1593.   Pop. 

WELLAND,  river,  England,  which  takes  its    155.    Kirkbv  Lonsdale  (P.  T.  253). 
rite  b  the  oo.  Northampton,  which  it  separates        WENTW'ORTH,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S., 
from  those  of  Leicester,  Rutland,  and  Lincoln.    Grafton  co..  New  Hampshire;  15  m.NW.  from 
It  passes  by  Market-Harborou^h,  Market  Deep-    Plymouth.    Pop.  924. 

ing,  Spaldine,  Ac.,  below  which  last  place  it        1¥£RBACH,  tn.  Germany,  grand  duchy  of 
«Bten  the  Wash.    It  is  navigable  by  locks  from    Baden ;  8  m.  sb.  of  Wertheim.    Pop.  1000. 
Stamford  downwards.  WERBEN,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony,  on  the 

WELLAND  RIVER  (formerlv  called  Chip-    Elbe;  5  m.  NW.  of  Havelburg.    Pop.  1600. 
pewa),  river,  British  N.  America,  Upper  Canada,       WERDEN,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  on 
which  falls  into  the  Niagara.    It  flows  through    the  Roer ;  11  m.  NB.  of  Dusseldorf.    Pop.  2100. 
A  remarkably  fertile  country  for  about  40  miles,        WERDER,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg, 
and  is  wholly  free  from  falls.  on  an  island  in  the  Havel ;  4  m.  w.  of  Potsdam. 

WELLASEY,  one  of  the  ancient  Candian    Pop.  1500. 
provinces  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  to  the  B.  of       WERFFEN,  tn.  Upper  Austria,  on  the  river 
^capital.    It  is  subject  to  long  drought  and    Salsa;  26  m.  ssw.  of  Salzburg.     Pop.  1200. 
P^odical  sickness.    In  a.  d.  1819,  in  3  months       WERGELA,  or  Wurolah,  tn.  Algiers,  in  the 
^  European  troops,  stationed  at  this  division,    Bled  el  Jereede ;  300  m.  8.  of  Algiers. 
died  ontof  250.    Compared  with  tlie  neighbour-        WERMELSKIRCHEN,  vil.  Prussia,  duchy 
jng  districts,  the  surface  of  Wellasey  is  almost    of  Berg,  prov.  Westphalia.    Pop.  4100.    It  has 
level,  and  presents  a  mixture  of  clear  open  tracts    manufactures  of  coarse  woollens. 
*>^  jungle.  WERNE,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia,  on 

WELLESBOURN  MOUNTFORD.par.Engw    the  Lippe;  19  m.  8.  of  Monster.    Pop.  1300. 
land,  Warwick  div.,  hund.  Kington,  co.  Warwick.        WERNERSDORF,  vil.  Prussia,  circle  of  BoU 
^^  prop.  £3299.   Bop^OeO.   Kineton  (p.  T.  83).    kenhayn,  prov.  Silesia.     Pop.  1000. 

WELLESLEY  PROVINCE,  tract  of  territory,        WERNSDORF,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Saxony ; 
Hindoostan,  possessed  by  the  British  on  the    23  m.  B.  of  Leiusic.    Pop.  1000. 
nainlmid  of  the  Malay  principality,  div.  Queda,     '  WERNSTADTL,  tn.  Austrian  empire,  kingd. 
^posite  Penang.    It  extends  from  the  south    Bohemia ;  38  m.  N.  of  Prague.     l\»p.  1400.     It 
"^^k  of  the  Qualla  Moda  to  the  north  bank  of   nas  extensive  cotton  manufacture^ 
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WERRAY,  river,  Great  Brkain,  sh.  Cardigui, 
8.  Wales,  which  runs  into  the  Irish  Cbann^ 
Dear  Arth,  aboat  7  m.  s.  of  Aberystwith. 

WERSTADT,  tn.  Germany,  dist.  Rhine,  elect 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt.    Pop.  1200. 

WERTHER,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia  i 
5  m.  NNW.  of  Bielefeld.    Pop.  1200. 

WERTINGEN,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria, 
on  the  Zusam ;  14  m.  NNW.  of'Ulm.    Pop.  1400. 

WERVIN,  town,  Eog^land,  par.  St.  Oswald, 
hand.  Broxton,  co.  pal.  of  Chester.  Acres,  710« 
Real  prou.  £989.    Pop.  64.    Chester  (P.  T.  183). 

WESELY,  tn.  Austrian  emp.,  kingd.  Bohemia; 
62  m.  8bB.  of  Prague.    Pop.  1000.— Ife«r/y,  tn., 
prov.  Moravia,    situate  ou   an  island    in  the* 
March ;  40  m.  8.  of  Olmutz.    Pop.  2400^ 

WESENBERG,  to.  Germany,  grand  dnchy  of 
Mecklenbarg-Strt^itz ;  7  m.  saw.  of  New  Stra* 
lits.    Pop.  1000. 

WESHAM,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kirkham, 
hand.  Amounderness,  oo.  pal.  of  Lancaster. 
Pop.  with  Medlar.    Kirkham  (F.  T.  225). 

WESSEM,tn.  Belgium,  prov.  Limburg,  situate 
on  the  Maese;  22  m.  NbB.  of  Maestricht.  Pop. 
1050. 

WESSINGTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Cricfa, 
huod.  Scarsdale,  co.  Derby.  Acres,  1260.  Real 
prop.  £1052.    Pop.  465.    Alfreton  (p.  T.  139). 

WESSINGTON,  ham.  England,  par.  Chipping 
Campden,  upper  div.  hund.  Kiftsgate,  oo.  Glou- 
cester. Pop.  (with  Combe)  144.  Chipping 
Campden  (P.  T.  90). 

WEST,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Columbiana 
CO.,  OhiQ.    Pop.  1491. 

WESTANSWICK,  township,  England,  par. 
Stoke-upon-Tem  and  Drayton  div.,  hund.  Brad- 
forth  North,  co.  Salop.  Pop.  181.  Drayton-io- 
Hales  (P.  T.  153). 

WESTBOROUGH,  tn.  North  America,  U.  &, 
Worcester  co.,  Massachusetts;  13  m.  £.  from 
Worcester.     Pop.  1438. 

WEST  BOYLESTON,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S., 
Worcester  co.,  Massachusetts,  situate  on  Nashau 
river ;  49  m.  w.  from  Boston.     Pop.  1053. 

WESTBROOK,  tithing,  England,  par.  Boi- 
ford,.  hund.  Kintbury  Eagle,  co.  Berks.  Pop. 
with  par.    Speenhamland  (P.  T.  56). 

WESTBURY,  tithing,  England,  par.  East 
Meon,  hund.  Meon  Stoke,  Portsdown  div.,  co. 
Southampton.  Pop.  (with  Peake)  226.  Peters- 
field  (P.  T.  54). 

WESTBY,  tn.  England,  par.  Kirkham*  hund. 
Amounderness,  co.  pa),  of  Lancaster.  Pop.  (with 
PlumptoD*8)  686.    Kirkham  (p.  T.  225). 

WESTBY,  bam.  England,  par.  Basingthorpe, 
wapentake  of  Beltisloe,  parts  of  Kesteven,  oo. 
Lincoln.    Pop.  with  par.    Corby  (p.  t.  105). 

WESTCHESTER,  settlement,  British  North 
America,  Cumberland  co.,  prov.  Nova  Scotia. 
It  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  Cobequid 
highlands,  in  the  centre  of  the  coun^.  It  was 
settled  by  loyalists  from  New  York.  The  soil  is 
naturally  good,  but  the  local  situation  is  much 
against  it.  and  the  settlement  is  on  the  decline. 

WESTCOTE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Tysoe, 
Kington  div.  hund.  Kington,  co.  Warwick.  Pop. 
with  par.    Kineton  (P.  T.  155). 

WESTCOIT,  ham.  England,  par.  Waddesdon, 
hund.  Ashenden,  co.  Buckingham.  Real  prop. 
£1706.    Pop.  242.    Aylesbury  (p.  T.  38). 

WESTEND,  township.  England,  par.  Burgli- 
opon-the-Sands,  Cumberland  ward^  co.  Cumber- 
land.   Pop  457.    Carlisle  (P.  T.  301). 


WESTEND,  titfaii^,  England^  ptr.Woriib- 
don,  hund.  Woking,  oo.  Surrey.  Bop.  vitb  pa; 
Guildford  (P.  T.  29). 

WESTENDORF,  vil.  Geffnaoy,  ctreleaf  the 
Upper  Daoabe,  kiogd.  Bavaria,  sitsste  as  Ac 
Sdim  utter.    Pop.  1600. 

WESTER,  rivef,  Scotland,  sbireof  CsithiKK, 
which  rises  from  some  springs  aod  lochs  isAe  , 
parish  of  Bower,  and,  after  an  easterly  €oam«f 
soaie  miles,  enters  the  lodi  of  Water,  wd 
thence  becomes  a  deep  stream  for  a  dNXt  dii> 
tance.  aad  empties  itself  into  Keisa  bay,mtbe 
German  ocean. 

WESTERBURG,  tows,  Germany,  dadifal 
Nassau ;  40  m.  N.  of  Ments.    Pop.  1300. 

WESTERHAUSEN,  town,  Pkussis,  pmd 
Saxony ;  3  m.  B.  of  R^enstein.    Popb  ISOQ. 

WESTERKIRK,  par.  Scotland,  sh.  Dsulin; 

9  m.  long  attd  2^  bf  oad.  Acres,  27,307.  Bal 
Drop.  £5789.  Pop.  642.  Laagbolm  (F.T.^ 
Liv.  b  in  the  presb.  of  Langholm,  aad  wf^d 
Dnmfries.  The  surface  consists  of  hilli,  mm 
covered  with  heath  and  others  verdant,  afDrtii| 
pasturage  for  nearly  20J00O  sheep,  beaiiei  i 
conside  rable  number  of  cal^  At  a  ptaoe  oM 
Megdale  there  is  a  loch  of  rich  shell  wiL 
The  church,  rebuilt  ia  1788,  is  one  of  the 
in  this  part  of  Scotland.  Vestiges  of  tbe  m\ 
ancient  castles,  Glendonwyn  and  Weitetl  ^ 
and  some  Roman  encampments,  are  i 
visible. 

WESTERfX),  tn.  N.  America,  a  &,  Alt 
ca.  New  York.    Pop.  3220. 

WESTERLOO,  tn.  BeJgiam,  aituale  os 
largest  of  the  two  rivers  called  Netbe;  lMi 
W8W.  of  Antwerp.    Pop.  3000.    Here  are 
siderable  distilleries. 

WESTERN,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  8w, 
CO.,  Massachoselfcs ;  22  m.  SW.  from  Wc 
Pop.  1189^~-ff'<stf«ni,  tn,  Oneida  cow.  New  Ysdd 
situate  on  the  Mohawk ;  5  miles  above  Bonfcf 
Pop.  24 J  9. 

WESTERTON,  township^  Englvd,  par. 
Andrew  Auckland^  8B.  div.  of  DarliagtM 
CO.  pal.  of  Durham.    Acres.  650.    Reel 
£556.     Pop.  85.     Biahop  AocUand  (P.  T. 

WESTERTOWN.  vU.  Sootland.  per.  1 
coultry,  shire  of  Clackmannan.  Pop.  with 
The  parochial  school  is  kept  here. 

WE^TFIELD,  vil.  Scotluid,  par.  C^tfan#< 
shire  of  Renfrew.    Pop.  with  par. 

WfiSTFlELD,  tn.  N.  America.  U.  a,  Riik* 
mond  CO.,  New  York,  situate  on  Stales  Umif 
3^  m.  8W.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  1734.'iM^ 
river,  Massachusetts,  rises  in  Berkshire  omMit 
through  Middlefleld,Westfield,andWcStSfriRp. 
field,  where  it  iflows  into  the  Coanee^estr- 
Weai/UU,  tn.  Essex  oo..  New  Jersey;  S»*« 
from  Elisabethtown.    Pop.  2492. 

WESTFORD,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  &,  Cliill»|' 
den  CO.,  Vermont,  situate  on  Brown's  ritsr;^* 
m.  NW.  from  Montpelier.  Pop.  1290.— ^«^ 
tn.  Middlesex  co.,  Massachusetts,  on  tbe  !.«■ 
of  Stony  river ;  28  m.  vw.  from  Boston.  W 
1329.— ff^W/orcl,  town,  Otsego  co.,  NewWl 

10  m.  SB.  from  Cooperstown.    Pop.  1645. 
WEST  FRIENDSH  IP,  vil.  N.  Ameries,U*» 

Ann  Arundel  co.,  Maryland ;  58  m.  fcen  Wnw 

WEST  GREENWICH,  tn.  N.  AnierieB,U^ 
Kent  CO.,  Rhode  Island ;  18  m.  tu'.  !»»  ^ 
vidence.    Pop.  1817  - 

WESTHAMPTON,  tn.  North  Amerk*  «  *• 
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lUmpshire  eo.,  MaMachuBetts ;  10  m.  W.  from  made  which  will  ensure  the  entire  liberation  c  f 
Northampton.    Pop.  907.  thia  unfortunate  class  of  human  beiogs.    The 
WESTHOFEN,   tn.  France,  depart   Lower  possessions  of  France  in  the  West  Indies,  pre- 
Rhine,   prov.  Alsace;  14  m.  W.  of  Strasburg^.  viously  to  the  revolutionary  war,  were  more 
Pop.  2100.   It  has  manufactures  of  pottery  ware.  Taluable  than  those  of  any  other  nation.    The 
WEISTHOFEN,  tn.  Prussia,  co.  Mark,  prov.  exports  from  St.  Domin;^  alone  amounted  to 
Westphalia,  situate  on  the  Roer ;  33  m.  £bN.  of  £5,000,000.    That  valuable  island  is  now  en- 
Dosseldorf.    Pop.  900.  tirely  lost  to  her.    During  the  late  war  all  her 
WESTHOFEN,  tn.  Germany,  elect.  Hesse-  blands  were  captured,  and  she  ceased  to  exist 
Darmstadt:  5  m  NNW.  of  Worms.    Pop.  1300.  as  a  colonial  power.    At  the  peace,  Martinique 
WEST  INDIES.   This  term  is  usually  applied  and  Goadaloupe  were  restored,  and,  with  Cay- 
to  an  archipelago  of  large  and  fine  islands  si-  enne,  form  territories  of  considerable  value  and 
tuated  in  the  wkIo  interval  between  North  and  capability.     Their  progress,  however,  was  of 
South  America.    The  most  valuable  of  them  are  course  checked  dunog  the  period  when  they 
in  possession  of  Great  Britain,  and^  together  with  were  under  foreign  occupat'ion,  and  it  does  not 
the  provinces  of  British  Guiana  and  Honduras  appear  to  have  been  rapid  ever  since  the  re- 
on  the  continent,  are  frequently  included  under  storation.    The  anti-commercial  system  intro- 
the  general  term  of  West  Indies.  See  an  account  duced  by  Napoleon,  and  even  the  attempt  to 
of  each  island  and  territory  under  its  respective  raise  sunr  in  France  out  of  the  beet  root,  have 
title  in  the  Gaxetteer.     The  grand  career  of  not  wholly  ceased  their  operations.    In  1827  the 
discovery  in  the  New  World  commenoed  with  imports  of  France  from  her  colonies  amountol 
tlie  West  Indies.    Columbus,  in  1492,  when  he  to  £2,300,000 ;  the  exports  to  £2,100,000.    The 
sailed  to  explore  a  new  route  to  India,  landed  ships  employed  in  the  trade  were  842.  tonnage 
first  on  one  of  the  Bahamas,  and  then  on  Hani,  274,000.    Of  these,  much  the  greater  part  must 
or  St  Domlneo.    He^  and  the  navigators  who  have  been  from  the  West  Indies, 
immediately  rallowed  him,  visited  successively        Rich    products,    high  cultivation,    and    the 
the  different  islands.    They  formed  settlements,  very  singular  form  of  society  existing  in  the 
hot  were  soon  engaged  in  contests  with  the  West  Indies,  have  rendered  them,  in  modern 
natives,  whom  they  treated  with  such  reckless  times,  peculiarly  interesting.    They  extend  in  a 
craehy,  that  the  whole  race  was  nearlv  extei-  sort  of  curved  line,  first  east,  and  then  south, 
minated.    For  about  a  century  and  a  half  these  beginning  near  the  southern  point  of  the  United 
islands  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Spani-  States'  territory,  and  terminating  at  the  coast  of 
srds,  though  neglected  by  them  for  the  more  South  America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco, 
splendid  r^ons  of  Mexico  and  Pern.    During  On  the  east  and  north,  they  are  bounded  by  the 
the  17th  century,  they  became  the  hold  of  a  Atlantic ;  on  the  south,  the  Caribbean  sea  se- 
desperate  band  of  outlaws  and  pirates,  called  parates  them  from  the  coast  of  Colombia ;  on 
Buccaneers,  who  waged,  with  success,  a  preda-  the  west,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  interposed  be- 
tory  warfare   along  the  whole  circuit  of  the  tween  them  and  the  continent.    They  are  situ- 
Spanish  main :  at  the  same  time  the  English  ated  generally  between  Long.  59.  and  85.  w. ; 
*nd  French,  net  without  some  concurrence  with  and,  excluding  the  Bahamas,  between  Lat.  10. 
these  adventarers.  sought  to  obtain  possession  and  23.  N.    For  an  account  of  the  names  of  the 
is  this  archipelago.     Before  the  end  of  the  islands,  see  Imdibs,  Wkst,  vol.  iii. 
century,  the  English  were  masters  of  Jamaica,        Mountains  of  considerable  elevation  diversify 
the  Frendi  held  half  of  St.  Dominro,  and  the  these  islands,  causing  them  to  resemble  the 
two  nations  had  divided  between  them  nearly  eievated  remains  of  a  portion  of  the  continent 
the  whole  of  the  Windward  Islands.     These  which  some  convulsion  has  overwhelmed.   Gene- 
acquisitions,  though  much  inferior  in  extent  and  rally  speaking,  the  interior  is  composed  of  a 
natural  advantages  to  those  still  held  by  Spain,  range,  or  group,  sometimes  of  little  more  than 
^vcre  so  much  better  improved  and  cultivated,  a  single  mountain,  the  slopes  of  which,  and  the 
that  they  soon  became  of  more  value.    This  plain  at  its  feet,  constitute  the  island.    The 
prosperity,  however,  was  in  some  measure  pro-  most  elevated  peaks  of  Cuba,  St  Domineo,  and 
cured  by  means  deeply  to  be  deplored ;  the  com-  Jamaica,  exceed  8000  feet ;  while  the  highest 
puliory  labour  of  nnmerous  bands  of  slaveN,  summits  of  the  Windward  Islcrnds  range  from 
*ho,  conveyed  from  Africa  under  circumstances  3000  to  4000  feet    Most  of  these  eminences 
of  the  severest  hardship,  have  become  much  the  have  evidently  been  the  seat  of  volcanic  action  ; 
OHMt  numerous  part  of  the  population.    A  me-  but  this  appears  to  have  ceased  in  all  of  them 
porable  crisis  in  West  Indian  history  took  place  except  the  Souffriere  of  Guadeloupe,  which  still 
>a  1792^  when  the  National  Assembly  of  France    exhibits    some   faint    indications  of   it.     The 
P*»ed  rash  decrees,  abolishing  all  distinction  smaller  islands,  named  the  Caribbean  Islands, 
of  ranks,  and  proclaiming  the  complete  equality    geognostically  considered,  form  two  groups  ;  an 
of  mankind.    This  step  was  soon  followed  by  a    eastern,  or  exterior,  of  Neptunian  formation, 
S^neral  ruiing  of  the  negroes  in  St  Domingo,    and  a  western,  or  interior,  of  volcanic  formation. 
^1h>,  after  a  long  and  blo^y  struggle,  succeeded    The  volcanic  islands  appear,  according  to  Von 
in  establishing  dieir  independence,  and  in  incor-     Buch,  to  stand  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
poratiog  into  their  new  state  the  Spanish  part    primitive  ranges  of  the  Caraccas,  because  the 
iL^^  i*laad.  See  Domwoo,  St..  Smfement,    At    earthquakes  in  the  Caraccas  ceased  when  the 
^hesametime,the  condition  of  the  slaves  belong-    volcano  in  St.  Vincent  broke  out     But,  if  this 
^S^,  England  drew  the  attention  of  the  philan-    is  the  case,  the  connexion  must  be  through  the 
~||opists  of  that  country,  who,  after  long  repre-    islands  of  Tortuga  and  Margarita.    This  range 
"OBtatioas  and  efforts,  succeeded  in  procuring    of  volcanic  islands  extends  onwards  in  a  curved 
f  complete   prohibition    against   the  further    direction,  and  terminates  in  a  new  primitive 
irj^^i^on  of  u^roes  from  Africa.    Nor  will     chain,  at  that  point  where  the  range  has  again 
*«yceasetheirefforts  till  arrangements  shall  be    assumed  the  same  direction   as  the  Silla  of 
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Caraocas.    The  Blue  Mouotaios  in  Jamaica,  the 

Sanite  mountaios  in  the  southern  part  of  St. 
omingo  and  in  Porto  Rico,  run  parallel  with 
the  Silla,  and  they  Bte  equally  a  continuation 
of  the  volcanic  series  of  the  small  Antilles,  as 
these  are  of  the  Silla.  None  of  these  volcanoes 
are  very  lofty,  the  highest  scarcely  attaining  an 
elevation  of  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  volcanic  islaudv  are,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent, 
St.  Lucia,  Martinique,  Dominica,  Guadatoupe, 
Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  and  St.  Eus- 
tatia:  the  Neptunian  islands,  which  are  low, 
and  principally  composed  of  limestone,  are, 
Tobago,  Barbadoes,  Marie  Galante,  Grand 
Terre,  Deseada.  Antigua,  Barbuda,  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, and  St.  Martin. 

The  splendour  of  the  vegetation  in  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies  is  the  theme  of  every  traveller 
who  visits  them.  Few  plants  are  more  exten- 
sively valuable  than  the  mahogany  (swietenia 
mahagoni),  which  is  an  important  article  of 
export.  Myrtus  pimenta,  the  handsome  tree 
which  produces  the  allspice,  or  pimento  of  com- 
merce, is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  especially 
the  island  of  Jamaica.  The  avocado  pear  is  a 
beautiful  smooth  fleshy  fruit,  the  production  of 
laurus  persea.  Its  flavour  combines  the  taste  of 
the  artichoke  and  filbert,  but  it  is  not  comparable 
to  many  of  tlie  European  fruits ;  lemon  juice  and 
sugar,  pepper  and  vinegar,  are  often  added  to 
give  it  pungency.  All  animals  are  extremely 
fond  of  it,  and  many  virtues  are  ascribed  both 
to  the  fruit  and  an  infusion  of  the  buds  of  this 
tree,  which  is  frequently  ordered  by  the  phy- 
sicians in  the  West  Indies.  With  regard  to  the 
banana,  or  plantain,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
there  is  another  plant  in  the  world  which,  on  a 
small  space  of  ground,  produces  such  a  mass  of 
nourtshmg  substance.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  the  various  proceHses  by  which  the 
South  Americans  and  West  Indians  prepare  this 
fruit ;  but  the  facility  with  which  the  banana  is 
raised  makes  it  even  preferable  to  the  bread- 
tree  The  pine  apple,  of  which  several  species 
are  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  is  too  well  known 
in  this  country  to  require  any  lengthened  de- 
scription. So  fine*  are  the  climate  and  soil  of 
these  islands^  that  tropical  plants,  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  are  readilv  cultivated. 

Although  botanists  of  nearly  every  nation  have 
repeatedly  vi«ited  and  explored  the  principal 
islands,  yet,  as  regards  zoology,  nearly  a  century 
has  elapsed  without  any  material  addition  being 
made  to  the  history  of  the  animal  productions. 
Of  the  native  quadrupeds,  many  have,  doubtless, 
been  exterminated  by  civilization  ;  and,  although 
we  have  no  good  data  to  go  upon  for  the  surmise, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  cavies,  armadillos,  and 
other  smaller  quadrupeds,  still  exist  in  the  woody 
and  less  cultivated  districts  of  the  interior.  The 
agouti  (dasyprocta)  may  be  considered  in  the 
West  Indies  as  representing  the  hare  of  Europe, 
and  it  is  about  the  same  site.  The  birds  are 
almost  as  little  known  as  are  the  quadrupeds ; 
they  seem,  however,  to  belong  to  the  same 
families,  and,  in  numerous  instances,  to  the  same 
species,  as  those  of  the  neiglibouring  parts  of 
Florida  and  Georgia,  mixed  with  several  others, 
more  particularly  belonging  to  Terra  Firma. 
We  may  pass  over  an  enumeration  of  serpents 
and  reptiles,  to  notice  two  which  afford  delicious 
food.  The  guana  lizard  is  by  some  thought  as 
great  a  delicacy  as  the  green  turtle,  and  both 


these  are  common  in  the  West  IsdiM.  TIk 
marine  shells  are  few,  and,  when  ooapsced  wA 
those  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  siok  into  iia^ 
nificance.  The  insects  offer  nothing  of  |}aitinlv 
interest  to  the  unscientific  resder,  aod  it  is  i 
general  remark,  tliat  in  all  islands  the  ipediBi 
are  much  fewer  than  upon  continenti. 

The  population  of  the  diffpreot  ponton  of 

the  West  Indies  has  beejs  aacertained  with  mj- 

ing  decrees  of  accuracy  :  the  follovini;  siajbe 

regarded  as  a  near  approximation  of  the  vhale: 

—Spanish  islands,  1,000  000;  Britbh,  iaclvi* 

of  Pemerara,  788,000 ;  Hayti,  800,000;  Frnd 

islands  (inclusive  of  Cayenne),  222,000;  ate 

European   islands    (including  Dutch  Goiaii\ 

1 50,000.    Of  these  it  is  probable  that  not  ibw 

500,000  are  Europeans ;  the  rest  are  of  b^ 

origin,  and,  unless  in  Hayti«  the  greater  part af 

them  are  in  a  state  of  slavery.    The  social  Mi 

of  .these  islands  is  peculiar  and  paiofol  Thr 

population  consists  of  three  portions,  betvca 

whicb  scarcely  any  sympathy  exists :  !•  Tke 

whites ;  2.  The  slaves ;  3.  The  mixed  popeldiBi 

and   emancipated    negroes.     On  thb  stbjaV 

which  has  excited  much  interest,  and  gives  m 

to  many  controversies,  some  general  obaemtiHl 

will  be  sufficient.    The  whites,  who  form  biAl 

small  part  of  the  population,  are  the  nmtB% 

in  whom  all  the  power  and   property  ceslft 

They  consist  partly  of  proprietors  superistaidis 

the  cultivation  of  their  own  lands,  pard;*^ 

agents  and  overseers  employed  by  owners  nai^ 

ing  in  Britain.    The  slaves  form  the  mort  » 

merous  part  of  the  population,  who  are  cbs* 

tinually  under  the  lash  of  a  taskinasler,  sad  m 

regarded  only  according  to  the  amount  of  Isbe* 

which  can  be  extracted  from  them.    The  if» 

preiiticeship  system  seems  but  very  partialljii 

remedy  this  evil,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  Art 

the  present  year  (1838)  will  not  pass  awsjvilfc' 

out  a  more  com plete  1  iberation.    The  intcrsMOfr 

between  the  black  and  white  races  has  prodsnl 

a  number  of  mulattoe^,  who  are  never  eoslaml 

This  class,  however,  have  not  derived  all  lb 

advantages  which  should  naturally  have  A 

from  the  possession  of  freedom ;  being  exd 

from  all  intermarriage  or  association  with  1 

ruling  class,  and  from  all  offices  of  trust  ori 

portance.    The  character  and  deportment  oTAi 

freed  negroes,  when  existing  as  a  detached  aii,' 

degraded  class,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  critemi 

of  that  which  they  would  exhibit  when  inredal 

with  the  rights  of  citixens,  and  forming  the  aurt 

body  of  the  people.    The  negro  populaiioa  d 

the  West  Indies  are  of  different  nations  in  Africa; 

some  termed  Congo,  others  Obbe,  CorooaaslB^ 

Papaw,  Mandingo,  Chamba,  and  all  varying^ 

disposition,  intellect,   and  habits ;  while  ttifli 

Creole    descendants    posserm    in    commos  tki 

mingled  disposition  of  their  ancestors,  bst,  ii 

general,  are  more  acute  and  quicker  of  tp|R*' 
^  ension  than  the  pure  African.  The  eolosn' 
inhabitants  have  several  denominations,  thoa^ 
mulattoes  are  sprung  from  white  and  Uai 
parents,  samboes  from  black  and  mnlatlDCii 
quadroons  from  white  and  mulattoes,  OKiiaft 
from  white  and  quadroons.  Between  tbecatftf 
an  endless  variety  of  nondescript  shades  eni^ 
descending  from  the  deep  jet  to  olive.  The 
political  relations  of  all  these  iatanda  aie  sabor- 
dinate  to  those  of  the  mother  countiy  to  ahidi 
they  are  subjected.  In  those  belonging  to  Bn- 
tain,  the  white  proprielora  ar&  repfcaealed  in 
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hooMt  of  assembly,  which  eiercise  iome  of  the  state  of  society  in  these  islands,  scarcely  eibto,^ 

fonctioiiB  of  the  British  parliament    The  limits  efeo  in  its  humblest  form  for  domestic  use. 

between  the  two  jurisdictions,  however,  have  Commerce,  on  the  contrary,  is  carried  on  to  a 

not  been  very  precisely  defined  ;  and,  in  several  much  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  country 

iastaoces,  particularly  that  6f  the  treatment  of  of  the  same  wealth  and  populousness.    Almost 

the  slaves,  some  rather  serious  collisions  have  every  product  of  West  Indian  labour  is  destined 

taken  place.     Hayti,  as  already  observed,  forms  for  the  market  of  the  mother  country,  from 

so  independent  republic.  which,  in  return,  these  islands  receive  all  their 

An  uncommon  measure  of  wealth  and  pros-  clothing,  and  a  great  proportion  of  their  dailv 

perity  was  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  by  these  food.    They  supply  the   Bsitish  empire   with 

islands.    They  flourished  especially  dunng  the  nearly  all  the  suear,  rum,  and  coffee  consumed 

Itit  century,  when  they  supplied  alonost  exdu-  in  it.    The  West  indies  also  carry  on  an  exten- 

lively  SQgar,  coffee,  and  other  articles,  the  use  sive  intercourse  with  the  United  States  and  the 

ef  which  had  become  general  over  the  civilised  British  colonies   in   North  America,  to  which 

world.    After  the  French  revolution,  and  that  they  send  their  staple  productions,  and  receive 

of  the  negroes  in  St.  Domingo,  the  islands  be-  in  return,  grain,  provisions,  flsh,  and  timber, 

longingto  Britain  became  almost  the  sole  quarter  The  trade  with  the  British  colonies  employed, 

whence  Europe  was  furnished  with  West  India  in  1 83 1, 486  ships  of  75^96  tons,  with  5074  men 

IKodnce.    The  prosperity  thus  caused  eicited  outwards.    That  from  the  United  States,  in  the 

in  an  eitraordinary  degree  the  envy  of  Napoleon,  same  year,  employed,  according  to  Mr.  Bliss, 

who  made   astonishing  efforts   to   shut,    first  58,825  tons,  of  which  more  than  two-thirds  were 

'  Prance,  and  then  the  whole  Continent,  against  American.  The  imports  into  our  West  India  co- 
ill  merchandise  coming  from  Great  Britain  or  lonies  from  Great  Britain  consist  of  coarse  cottons, 
kr  colonies.  But  this  exclusion  was  never  com-  linens,  checks,  hats,  and  other  articles  of  negro 
picte.  The  last  20  years  have,  however,  pro-  clothing ;  hardware  and  earthenware ;  staves, 
oBced  a  reverse.  The  g^eat  encouragement  thus  hoops,  coal,  lime,  paint,  lead  ;  Irish  provisions, 
afforded  led  to  an  over  productbn,  and  conse-  herrings,  and  other  salt  fish,  &c.,  with  furniture, 
Qoent  depreciation,  which  was  further  augmented  wine,  beer,  and  medicine.  Since  the  depression 
Of  the  competition  that  arose  in  South  America,  of  West  Indian  property,  and  the  opening  of  the 
ind  other  quarters  of  the  world,  and  also  by  the  ports  ou  the  Spanish  main  to  ships  from  Eng- 
ttnmercial  depression  in  Europe.  A  sugar  land,  the  imports  into  the  West  Indies  have  de- 
fbntation  forms  a  great  manufacturing  as  well  creased  both  in  quantity  and  value.  Their 
ti  agricultural  establishment,  in  which  a  large  declared  or  real  value  amounted,  in  1831,  to 
Cipitol  must  be  invested.     It  cannot  be  carried  £2,581,949 ;  of  which  £3,729,522  were  British  and 

'  n  with  advantage,  especially  since  the  fall  in  Irish  produce  and  manufactures,  and  £258,764 

tfie  value  of  produce,  unless  on  a  considerable  foreign  and  colonial  merchandize.    The  follow- 

■'  Male.    Plantations,  according  to  Mr.  Hibhert,  ing  are  tlie  quantities  of  lome  of  the  principal 

*vj  from  500  to  1000  acres,  and  from  100  to  articles  imported  into  the  West  Indian  colonies  in 

9M  negroes.    An  average  one  may  contain  300  the  year  1831: — Cottons,    21,975,459  yards; 

l^oea,  who  may  produce  about  200  hogsheads  linens,    11,029,191   yards;    woollens,    149,952 

•f  tngar.    This  will  require  300  acres  of  land,  yards;  hats,  26,694  dosens ;  leather,  wrought  and 

Ijisnted  with  cane,  and  300  head  of  cattle,  for  unwrought,  349,842  lbs. ;  earthenware,  1,331,799 

we  maintenance  of  which  600  acres  will  be  re-  pieces ;  glass,  23,544  cwt. ;  hardware  and  cutlery, 

t^isite.    For  negro  grounds  and  wood  500  more  13,535  cwt ;  coals  and  culm,  48,536  tons ;  beef 

wl  be  necessary.    The  whole  eitent  will  thus  and  pork,  24,472  barrels ;  soap  and  candles, 

^  1400  acres.     The  exportation  of  rum,  in  4,389,968  lbs. 

1332,  amounted  to  4,753,789  gallons,  the  value  WESTKAPELLE,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Zea- 

rf  which,  at  2s.  9d.  a  gallon,  would  be  £753,644.  land,  situate  on  the  island  of  Walcheren ;  7  m. 

'  tttbis  amount,  3,513,000  gallons,  retained  in  w.  from  Middleburg.     It  is  remarkable  for  its 

'  Britain  for  home  consumption,  paid  a  dnty  of  dyke,  which  protects  the  land  from  the  inroads 

£1,570,000.    Coffee  ranks  next  to  sugar  in  im-  of  the  sea. 

pwtance,  and  though  introduced  from  a  remote  WESTKAPELLE,  vil.  Belgium,  prov.  West 

\  ^oarter  of  the  world,  has  been  cultivated  with  Flanders,  on  the  main  land ;  8  m.  N.  of  Bruges, 

nch  success  that  the  coffee  of  Berbioe  and  Pop.  1000. 

iaaiaica  ranks  next  to  that  of  Mocha.    The  WESTLEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Westbury, 

.  tiportation  to  Britain,  in  1832,  amounted  to  hand.   Ford,  co.  Salop.     Pop.  witli  Westbury 

H600,000  lbs.,  the  value  of  which,  at  6</.  per  lb.,  tnshp.    Shrewsbury  (P.  T.  1 53). 

.  Bay  be  £685,700.    A  few  other  articles  are  pro-  WESTMANCOTE,  ham.  England,  par.  Bree- 

dnced  in  these  islands.    Cotton  was  formerly  don.  Middle  div.  bund.  Oswaldslow,  co.  Wor- 

CMaidered  one  4»f  their  staples.    In  1786,  the  cestdr.    Pop.  with  par.    Tewkesbury  (P.  T.  103). 

pvodoce  was  5,800,000  lbs.,  but,  in  1831  and  WESTMINSTER,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S., 

1832,   it   averaged    onlv   1,950,000  lbs.     The  Windham  co.,  Vermont,  situate  ou  the  Con- 

Uaited  States  have  supplanted  the  islands,  both  necticut,  opposite  Walpole,  with  which   it  is 

M  to  the  abundance  and  quality  of  this  com-  connected  by  a  bridge ;  28  m.  8.  from  Mont- 

jBodity.    Yet  the  cotton  of  the  latter,  though  pelier'.    Pop.  1737.     It  is  a  pleasant  and  con- 

nferior  to  the  best  American,  still  maintains  a  siderable  town- — WtMimauttry  tn.,  Worcester  co., 

Rapectable  price  in  the  market.    Cacao,  the  Massachusetts;  21  m.  NNW.  from  Worcester. 

jn^pol  material  of  chocolate,  has  also  much  Pop.  1695. — fVe9tmmaier,  town,  Frederick  co., 

d^ined,  chiefly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  that  Maryland  ;  30  m.  NW.  from  Baltimore.    It  coo- 

*^era|e  being  almost  entirely  disused  in  Bri-  tains  a  bank  and  a  printing-oflioe. 

^.    The  average  of  export,  in  1831  and  1832,  WESTMORELAND,  co.  British  N.  America, 

*ttl^50/)00lbs.  prov.  New  Brunswick,  lying  between  the  straits 

Maoufacturiog  industry,   from    the  peculiar  of  Northumberland  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawipnr». 
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and  the  bead  of  the  bay  of  Fandj ;  boanded  N.  haad.  Bennoaspit,  BanngBtoke  dW.  od.  SoUk- 

by  the  oounty  of  Kent,  a.  by  No^a  Scotia,  and  ampton.    Acres,  440.    Real  prop.  £360.   fixf, 

w.  by  King's  CottDty.    Area,  2120  sq.  m.    Pop.  17.    Basinntoke  (p.  T.  45). 

9303.     Tiiere  are  several  rivers,  such  as  the  WESTON,  Johis,  tnshfk  £nglaiid,  par.Kgr. 

Cocagne,  which  falls  into  the  gnlf  of  Si.  Law-  bury,  W.  div.  bund.  Cattlestone,  cOb  Siafgri. 

fence,  the  Great  and  Little  Chenogue,  the  Mi»-  Real  prop.  £929.    Pop.  113.    Newport  (p.  t. 

sequash,  the  Memramcook*  and  the  Petitcundiac,  14*2). 

which  falls  into  Shepody  bay,  an  inlet  of  the  WESTON,  Kino's,    tilling,    England,  ml 

bay  of  Fundy.    It  is  divided  into  eight  parishes,  Henbary,  lower  div.  hand.  Berkeley,  cs.  Gfai- 

vii.  Westmoreland,  Hillsboroogh,  Dorchester,  cester.     Pop.  witti  par.     Bristol  (F.  T.  114), 

Monkton,  Salisbury,  Sackville,  Hopewell,  and  .  WESTON,  LkuamfCK,  tithing,  Eogbad,  pa. 

Botsford.     No  county  in  the  province  is  more  Henbury,  lower  div.  bund.  Berkeley,  co-GJat- 

floarishing  in  proportion  to  its  populatioa,  or  eester.    Pop.  with  par.    Bristol  (P.  T.  114). 

offers  greater  capabilities  for  almost  unlimited  WESTON  MADOC,  township.  Great  Biiliii, 

improvement.    The  produce  in  corn  is  very  con-  par.  Church  Stoke,  bond.  Cawrs,  co.  Mon^ 

siderable,  as  likewise  in  bay ;  but  the  most  pro>  mery,  North  Waiea.     Pop.  237.     MoalgsBs; 

ntable  product  of  the  county  is  the  rearing  of  (P.  T.  166). 

stock,  tor  which  the  extensive  tracts  of  diked  WESTON.  Nobtb,  ham.  England,  pSL  ad 

salt  marsh  afford  immense  advantages.    Very  bund.  Thame,  co.  Oiford.    Pop.  with  psak 

considerable  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  Thaoae  (P.  T.  44). 

produced  here  and  exported,  and,  during  the  WESTON -NY-END,  or  Wouston,  chipdi^ 

American  war,  from  800  to  900  head  of  fat  Great  Britain,  par.  Wolston,  himd.  Cawn,  a 

cattle,  and  above  800  firkins  of  butter  were  Montgomeir,  N.  Wales.  Pop.  with  par.  Shnsii 

annually  sent  to  Halifax.  bury  (P.  T.  153). 

WESTMORELAND,  co.  Australia,  colony  of  WESTVON-RHYN,  town,  England,  par.  Si. 

New  South  Wales.     Area,  1592  square  miles.  Martin,  bond.  Oswestry,  co.  Salop.    Pap.(viih 

See  Naw  Souni  Waj^bs.  Bron^-Gath)  1083.    Oswestrf  (P.  T.  171). 

WESTMUIR,  vU.  Scotland,  in  the  bar.,  par.,  WESTON-UNDERWOOD,  tashp.  EagteH 

and  jurisdiction  of  the  dty  of  Glasgow,  shire  of  par.  Mugginton,  bund.  Morleston  and  LitchHd^ 

Lanark.    Pop.  with  par.  co.  Derby.    Real  property,  £1915.    Pop.  221 

WEST  PANS,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Inveresk,  Derby  (p.  t.  126). 

and  jurisdiction  of  the  town  of  Musselburg,  shire  WESTOVER,  ham.  England,  par.  Calboan^ 

of  Edinburgh.    Popw  with  par.    It  is  situated  bund,  of  West  Medina,  lib.  Isle  of  Wigkt, » 

on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  to  the  westward  of  Pres-  Southampton.    Pop.  with  par.     Newport  {hz 

ton  Pans,  and  is  subject  to  the  custom-house  of  89). 

that  port     Here  is  a  manufactore  of  salt.  WESTOVER,   tithing,   England,  jpar.  ad 

WESTON,  township,  England,  par.  Runcorn,  bond.  Wherwell,  Andover  div.  oo.  SontnaapADa 

W.  div.  bund,  of  Bucklow,  co.  pai.  of  Chester.  Pop.  with_par.    Andover  ^.  T.  €3). 

Acres,  880.      Real  prop.    £1754.      Pop.  5SS.  WESTPARK,  tithing,  England,  par.  8tM 

Frodsbam  (T.  T.  191).  bor.  Malmsbury,  bund.  Malmaborr,  oo»  Wibi 

WESTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Wybnnbnry,  Pop.  with  Cole.    Malmsbury  (P.  T.  96). 

hnnd.  Nantwich,  co.  pal.  of  Chester.     Acres,  WESTPORT,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Heai; 

1940.    Real  prop.  £2483.    Pop.  401.    Nantwich  oo.,  Kentucky ;  17  m.  above  Louisville.    Itos- 

(P.  T.  164).  teined,  in  1818,  about  50  houses,  and  is  valend 

WESTON,  tithing,  England,  par.  Stalbridge,  by  Little  Kentucky  river,  which  aloids  sett 

Sturminster  div.  bund.  Brownsball,  co.  Dorset,  for  mills. 

Pop^  225.    Sherborne  (P.  T.  117).  WEST  QUARTER,  township,  Englaad,  pw. 

WESTON,  ham.  England,  par.  Loys  Weedon,  Hexham,  s.  div.  Tindale  ward,  oo.  Nortbmsbef- 

bnnd.  Green's  Norton,  CO.  Northampton.    Pop.  land.    Pop.  with  par.    Hexham  (P.  T.  278). 

with  par.   Towoester  (p.  T.  60).    Hera  is  a  place  WESTRILL,  extra-par.  lib.  Eogland,  hoL 

of  worship  fur  Baptists.  Gothlaxton,  co.   Leicester.      Pop.  (with  8lo^ 

WESTON,  township,  England,  par.  Burford,  more)  7. 

bund.  Overs,  co.  Salop.    Pop.  with  Nash.    Lud-  WEST  RIVER  MOUNTAIN,  moantsts.  N. 

low  (p.  T.  142).  America,  U.  S.,  New  Hampshire^  in  CheslerfcU 

WESTON,   ham.  England,  par.  Wanstrow,  and  Hinsdale^  near  the  Connectiail.    Ithai^ 

bund.  Frome,  co.  Somerset.    Pop.  with  parish,  covered   volcanic   appearances.      CoasidecsUe 

Frome  (P- T.  103).  search  has  been  made  in  this  mountaia  for  vsJs- 

WESTON,  tiUiing,  Enrland,  par.   Boriton^  able  ores,  but  without  success, 

bund.  Finch  Dean,  Alton  South  div.  co.  South-  WEST  SPRINGFIELD,  tn.  N  AnMricB,U.S, 

ampton.    Pop.  with  par.    Petersfleld  (p.  t.  54).  Hampden  co.«  Maasachusettt,  on  tbe  W.  •i^fl' 

WESTON,  ham.  England,  par.  Thames  Dit-  the    Connecticut    river,   opposite   SpriagieM. 

ton,  bund.  Elmbridge.  oo.  Surrey.    Pop.  with  Pop.  3272. 

par.    Kingston  (P.  T.  10).  WEST-^TOCKBRIDGE,  tn.  Noitb  Aflwiies. 

WESTON,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Whidsor  U.S.,  Berkshire  co.,  Massacfausetta ;  lQm.sW. 

eo.,  Vermont ;  30  m.  wew.  from  Windsor.    Pop.  from  Lanox.    Pop.  1208. 

972.— ITm/oii,  to.  Middlesei  co.,  Massachusetts;  WEST  TOWN,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  8L,  De)»- 

15  m.  w.  from  Boston.     Pop.  1091. — fFetiom,  ware  co.,  Pennsylvania;  19  m.  Wbi.  ffoai  Pki^ 

tn.  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut ;  9  m.  N.  from  Fair*  delphia.    Here  is  a  respectable  boMding  «hiWj 

field.    Pop.  2295.    Here  is  an  academy.  conteining  150  pupils. 

WESTON-IN-ARDEN,  ham.  England,  par.  WEST  UNION,  tn.  and  cap.  North  Aawna, 

Bolkington,  Kirkby  div.  hund.  Kniglitlow,  co.  U.  S.,  Adams  co.,  Ohio;  52  m.  aw.  from  Cbilii- 

Warwick.    Pop.  with  par.    Nuneaton  (p.  T.  100).  cothe.    Pop.  429.    It  contoins  the  oonoCy  boild- 

WESTON,  ConBXTT,  extra-par.  lib.  England^  ings,  a  bank,  and  a  printing-office. 
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WEST  VlLLEytngbp.  EDgland,  w.  div.  soke  •ooompaniineDtB  of  mud  hutii,  heaps  of  grocery, 

of  Bolingbroke,  parts  of  Ltiodsey,  co.  Liooolo.  &&'    There  are  many  Mabometaos  here  who 

Pop.  with  par.    Boliagbroke  (P.  T.  127).  seem  to  agree  perfectly  well  with  their  Jaut 

WEST  WATERS,  tithiDg,  EnelaDd,  par.  and  masters, 

hund.  AxmiBster,  co.  Devon,     rop.  witli  par.  WHALE,  bam.  Englaod,  par.  Lowther,  West 

AxmiDster  (p.  T.  147).  ward,  co.  Westmoreland.     Pop.  with  par.    Pen- 

WESTWlCK,  ham.  England,  par.  Oakington,  rith  (p.  t.  283> 

hand.  Chesterton,  co.  Cambridge.    Acres,  270.  WHALE  BANK,  fishing  bank,  British  North 

Real  prop.  £488.    Pop.  47.    Cambridge  (P.  T.  America,  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  60  m. 

5ff).     long,  and  21  wide;  90  m.  8.  of  Cape  Mary.   Lat. 

WESTWlCK,  township,  England,  par.  Gain-  4').  0.  N.  Long.  53.  50.  w 

ford,  8W.   div.  Darlington  ward,  co.  palat  of  WHARLES,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kirkham, 

Durham.  Acres,  1210.    Real  prop.  £1446.  Pop.  hund.  Amounderness,  co.  palat.  of  Lancaster. 

98.    Barnard  Castle  (P.  T.  246).  Pop.  with  Treales.    Kirkham  (P.  T.  225). 

WESTWlCK,  tnshp.  England,  par.  and  lib.  WHARTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.   Daven- 

Ripon,  CO.  York,  W.  riding.    Acres,  400.     Real  ham,  hand.  Northwieh,  co.  palat.  of  Chester. 

prop.  £500.  Pop.  30.  Boroughbridge  (P.  T.206).  Pop.  with  par.    Middlewich  (P.  T.  167). 

WESTWOOD,toshp.Eneland,  partly  in  par.  WHARTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kirkby 

of  Docklow,  and   partly  uiat  of   Thornbury,  Ekephen,  co.  Westmoreland.    Real  prop.  £1517. 

hund.  Wolphy,  co.   Hereford.    Pop.  with  par.  Pop.  76.     Kirkby  Stephen  (P.  T.  266). 

Bromyard  (P.  T.  125).  WHARTOO,  or  Wabtoo,  mountain,  Northern 

WEiSTWOOD,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Chatton,  Hindoostan;  7  m.  bb.  from  Koteghor.    Lat.  31. 

K.  div.  Glendale  ward,  co.  Northumberland.  Pop.  15.  N.  Long.  77,  29.  b.    The  extreme  height  of 

with  par.    Wooler  (p.  T.  320).  the  peak  is  about  10,673  feet  above  the  level  of 

WESTWOOD,  extra-par.  lib.  England,  upper  the  sea,  yet  it  is  wooded  to  the  summit;  it  is 

div.  hand.  Halfshire,  co.  Worcester.    Pop.  10.  composed  of  quartz  and  gneiss. 

Droitwich  (P.T.  116).  WHASHTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kirkby 

WESTZAANEN,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  North  Ravensworth,  wapentake  Gitiing  West, co.  York, 

Holland ;  8  m.  NW.  of  Amsterdam.    Pop.  2300.  N.  riding.   Pop.  (with  Ravensworth)  159.   Rich- 

WETATIC,  mountain,  N.   America,   U.  S.,  mond  (p.  t.  233). 

Aihburaham  co.,  Massachusetts.  The  elevation  WH ASSET,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Beetham, 

of  the  summit  of  this  mountain  above  the  level  of  Kendal  ward,  co.  Westmoreland.  •  Pop.  with  par* 

the  sea  was  found  to  he  1900  feet  Kirkby  Lonsdale  (P.  T.  253). 

WETTER,  lake,  Sweden,  lying  between  East  WHATBOROUGH,  township,  England,  par. 

and  West  Gothland,  about  66  m.  long  and  16  m.  Tilton,  hund.  East  Goscote,  co.  Leicester.    Real 

broad.  prop.  £600.    Pop.  19.     Leicester  (p.  T.  96). 

WETTER,  town,  Germany,  electorate  Hesse-  WHATCOM  BE,  tithing,  England,  par.  Faw- 

Cassel;7  m.  NW.  of  Marburg.    Pop.  1200.  ley,  hund.  Kintbury  Eagle,  co.  Berks.   Pop.  with 

WETTER  ISLE,  island.  Eastern  seas,  lying  par.    Wantage  (P.  T.  60). 

off  the  N.  coast  of  Timor,  about  the  8th  degree  WHATCROFT,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Daven- 

of  s.  latitude,  the  interior  of  which  has  never  ham,  hund.  Northwieh,  co.  palat.  of  Chester, 

been  explored.    In  length  it  may  be  estimated  Acres,  500.   Real  prop.  £1327.   Pop.  50.   North- 

at  64  miles,  by  20  the  averaee  breadth.  wich  (P.  T.  173). 

WEVERLING,  tn.  Prussia,  gov.  Mi^ebnrg,  WHEATLAND,  town.  North  America,  U.  S., 

prov.  Saxony ;  27  m.  N.  of  Halberstadt.    Pop.  Monroe  co.,  New  York.    Pop.  2239. 

1300.  WHEATLE Y,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Chipping, 

WEXIO,  tn.  Sweden,  prov.  Smaland ;  46  m.  hund.  Blackburn,  co.  palat.  of  Lancaster*    Pop. 

NNW.  of  Carlscrona.    Lat.  56.  52.  N.    Long.  14.  with  Thornley.    Clitheroe  (P.  T.  21 7> 

44.  B.    Pop.  1200.    It  has  a  cathedral,  is  the  WHEATLEY.  tnshp.  England,  par.  and  soke 

residence  of  a  bbhop  and  provincial  governor,  Doncaster,  co.  York.    Pop.  with  Long  Sandall. 

and  has  a  public  school,  where  Linnsus  le-  Doncasterjfp.  T.  162). 

oeived  the  first  elements  of  his  education.  WHEATLEY,  Cabr,  tnshp.  England,  par. 

WCYBRIDGE,  town,  N.  America,  U.  8.,  Ad-  Whalley,  hund.  Blackburn,  co.  palat  of  Lanoaa- 

d'uoD  CO.,  Vermont    Pop.  850.  ter.    Pop.  58.    Colne  (P.  T.  218). 

WEYERSHEIM,   Zuh  Thdrn,  vil.  France,  WHEELCHURCH,  ancient  chapelry,  Scot- 

prov.  Alsace ;  9  m.  N.  of  Strasburg.    Pop.  1500.  land,  par.  Castleton,  dist  Castletown  Melrose> 

WEYMOUTH,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Nor-  sh.  Roxburgh.    Pop.  with  Castleton. 

folk  CO.,  Massachusetts ;  10  m.  BB.  from  Boston.  WHEELER,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Steuben 

Pop.  2839.    It  IS  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  co..  New  York.    Pop.  1389. 

ocellent  cheese.— ff^ymouM,  tn.  Gloucester  ca,  WHEELING,  tn.  N.  America,  U. S.,  Belmont 

New  Jersey.    Pop.  1270.  co.,  Ohio;  4  m.  N.  from  St  Clairsville.    Pop. 

WEYPERT,  tn.  Austria,  kingd.  Bohemia;  15  1669. 

n*  N.  of  Elnbogen.     Pop.  1600.    It  has  iron-  WHEELOCK,  tu.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Cale- 

vorks,  and  a  manufactory  of  fire-arms  ;  also  donia  co.,  Vermont;  30  m.  MB.  from  Montpelier. 

tiWer  and  cobalt  mines.  Pop.  834. 

WEYRE,  town,  Hindoostan,  princip.  Bhurt-  WHEELOCK,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Sand- 

poor,  prov.  Agra,  on  the  high  road  from  Jeypoor  bach,  hund.  Northwieh,  co.  palat  of  Chester. 

to  Agra;  50  m.  w.  from  the  latter  city.   Lat  27.  Acres,  660.   Real  prop.  £2103.   Pop. 440.   Saod- 

^*  N.  Long.  77.  2.  B.    The  fortifications  consist  bach  (P.  T.  162). 

of  a  wall  of  earth,  well  flanked  by  some  circular  WHEELTON,  township,  England,  par.  and 

^Mations,  with  a  wide  but  shallow  ditch,  filled  up  hund.  Leyland,  co.  palat  of  Lancaster,    Acres, 

in  several  places,  and  without  a  glacis.    With'm  1220.    Real  prop.  £3576.    Pop.  1519.    Chorley 

the  gateway  is  a  narrow  bazar,  with  its  usual  (p.  T.  208). 
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WHELPINGTON,  Wbst,   tQBhp.  England,  WHITECASTLE,  viL  Soodaiid,  par.  of  lib- 

par.  Kirk  WhetpingtOD,  NB.  div.  Tiodale  ward,  berton,  sh.  Lanarl^    Pop.  with  par.    Bi^pr 

oo.  Northtimberiand.     Pop.  72.    Morpeth  (P.  T.  ^P.  T.  27} ).    Here  is  a  achool,  supported  bj  ibc 

288).  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood. 

WHESSOE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Haughton-  WHITE  CAVE,  cave,  N.  Amenca,  U.  S., 

)e*9kerne,  SB.  div.  Darlington  ward,  co.  palat.  of  Kentucky,  a  mile  from  Mammoth  Cave.  Uces. 

Durham.   Acres,  1220.   Real  prop.  £11 33.   Pop.  tains  many  splendid  and  beautiful  petrifadiBiii. 

123.     Darlington  (P.  T.  241).  WH ITEFACE,  mountam,  N.  America,  U.  i, 

WHETMORE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Burford,  Jay  co.,  New  York.    It  commands  a  very  cites, 

liund.  Overs,  co.  Salop.    Pop.  with  Buraston.  si ve  prospect.    Montreal,  80  m.  distant,  maybe 

Tenbury  (P.  T.  1 30).  seen  from  its  summit.    It  is  260O  feet  in  hA. 

WHETSTONE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Tides-  WHITEFIELD,  tn.  N.  America,  U.S.,1» 

well,  hund.  High  Peake,  co.  Derby.    Real  prop,  coin  co.,  Maine ;  15  m.  N.  from  Wiscasset  Po^ 

£749.     Pop.  75.    TiHesweli  (P.  T.  160).  202i),—f§'Aite/ie/d,  tn.  Coos  co..  New  Uampdiiii; 

WHETSTONE,  ham.  England,  partly  in  East  4  m.  from  Connecticut  river.     Pop.  685. 

Karnet,  and   partly  in  that  of  Friern   Barnet,  WHITEFIELD,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  CarfilL 

Finsbury  div.  hund.  OssuUtone,  co.  Middlesex,  sh.  Perth.    Pop.  with  par.     Perth  (P.  T.  40^ 

Pop  with  par.     London,  9  m.  WHITE-GATE,  vil.  Ireland,    par.  h^^ 

WHIDDY-ISLAND,  island,  Ireland,  par.  of  bar.  Imokilly,  co.  Cork,  prov.  Munster.    P^ 

Killmacomogue,  bar.  Bantry,  oo.  Cork,  prov.  with  par.    Cloyne(P.  T.  159). 

Munster.    Pop.  with  par.    Bantry  (P.  T.  224).  WHITE  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Scilly  islasdsi 

WHILLYMOOR,   township.  England,  par.  2(  miles  W.  of  St.  Mary's,  containing  50  acrsL 

Arlecdon,  AUerdale  ward,  above  Darwent,  co.  WHITELEY,  county.  North  America,  U.  &, 

Cumberland.   Pop.  with  par.   Whitehaven  (P.  T.  Kentucky,  bounded  by  Tenuessee  s.,  Wayne  eos 

294).  Kentucky  W*,  Rockcastle  river  NW.,  Knox  I&, 

WHIN  FELL,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Brigham,  and  Harlan  B.     Length.  40  m.;  width,  14  b. 

AUerdale  ward,  above  Darwent,  co.  Cumberland.  Cumberland  river  traverses  it  from  SB.  to  SW. 

Reel  prop.  £981.    Pop.  122.    Cockermouth  (P.  T.  Chief  tn.  Williamsburg.     Pop.  3807. 

306).  WHITENESS,  ancient  par.  Scotland,  io  the 

WHIN  FELL,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kirkby-  Mainland,    Orkney,    united    to   Tingwall  ui 

in-Kendal,    Kendal    ward,    oo.  Westmoreland.  Weisdale,  sh.  Orkney  and  Shetland.     Pop^  vitk 

Real  prop.  £1878.   Pop.  214.   Kendal  (v. T. 262).  Tingwall. 

WHINHOW,  ham.   England,  par.  Thursby,  WHITE   PLAINS,  vil.  N.  America,  V,S^ 

Cumberland  ward,  co.  Cumberland.    Pop.  with  Westchester  co.,  New  York;  15  m.  N.  of  Kmpr 

par.    Carlisle  (p.  t.  301).  bridge.    Pop.  759. 

WHINNYFOLD,  Ashing  vil.  Scotland,  par.  WHITERIGG,  manor,  Eneland^  par.Torpen- 

Cruden,  dist.  Ellon,  sh.  Aberdeen.  Pop.  with  par.  how,  AUerdale  ward,  below  Darwent,  co.  Obb- 

WHISTLEY,  lib.  England,  par.  Hurst,  hund.  berland.  Pop.  with  par.  Cockermouth  (P.T.306)> 

Charlton,  oo.  Berks.     Pop.  867.    Reading  (P.  T.  WHITESIDELAW,  township,  England,  par. 

38).  Chollerton,  NB.  div.Tindale  ward,  oo.  NoithoB- 

WHISTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Penkridge,  berland.    Pop.  with  Chollerton  town^p.   Hor 

B.  div.  hand.  Cuttlestone,  co.  Stafford.  Pop.  with  ham  (P.  T.  278). 

Penkridge  townnhip.     Penkridge  (p.  T.  131).  WHITES  TOWN,  town,  N.  America,  U.S, 

WUISTON.  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kingsley,  Oneida  co.,  New  York,  on  the  Mohawk.    Po|>. 

N.  div.  bond.  Totmonslow,  co.  Stafford.    Acrea,  4410. 

2780.     Pod.  549.    Cheadle  fp.  T.  146).  WHITE  WATER,  river,  N.  America,  U.SL, 

WHITC HESTER,  townsnip,   England,  par.  rises  in  Indiana,  and,  receiving  numerous  tribe- 

Heddon-on-the-Wall,  B.  div.  Tindale  ward,  co.  taries,  runs  into  the  Miami,  in  Ohio,  5  m.  above 

Northumberland.    Real  prop.  £1070.    Pop.  57.  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Ohio.    It  is  s 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (P.  T.  274).  beautiful  transparent  stream,  has  a  rapid  cs^ 

WHITCLIFFE,  township,  England,  par.  and  rent,  not  easily  navigable,  but  is  well  adapted 

lib.  Ripon,  oo.  York.  West  riding.     Real  prop,  to  mills,  and  many  are  now  erected. 

£1904.     Pop.  (with  Thorpe)  198.     Ripon  (P.  T.  WHITFIELD,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Deer- 

212).  hurst,  lower  div.  hund.  Westminster,  co.  Gloa- 

WHITE,  CO.  N.  America,  tJ.  S.,  Tennessee,  cester.    Pop.  with  par.    Tewkesbury  (P.  T.  103). 

bounded   by  Bledsoe  SB.,  Warren  w.,  Caney  WHITG REAVE,  township,  England,  par.  St. 

Fork  river  sw..  Smith  NW.,  Jackson  N^  and  Marj,  s.  div.  hund.  Pirehill,  co.  Stafford.  Aocs, 

Overton  NB.    Length,40m.;  mean  width,  19  m.  1620.    Real  prop.  £3243.    Pop.  195.    Staffofd 

It  is  drained  by  the  eastern  branches  of  Caney  (P.  T.  141). 

Fork  river.    Chief  town,  Sparta.    Pop.  9962.—  WHITINGHAM,  town,  N.  America.  U.  &. 

ffhite,  00.  Illinois,  bounded  by  Wabash  river  B.,  Windham  co.,  Vermont;  52  m.  s.  from  Windsor. 

Gallatin  co.  8.,  Franklin  and  Jefferson  w.,  and  Pop.  1477. 

Wayne  and    Edwards   N.     Length,  42   miles;  WHITLEY,  tithins:,  England,  par.  Cumner, 

width,  20  m.    Area,  800  square  m.    Chief  town  hund.   Hormer,  co.   Berks.     Pop.  38.    Oxfoni 

Carni.    Pop.  6091.  (P.  t.  54). 

WHITE  BEAR   LAKE,  lake,   N.  America,  WHITLEY,  ham.  England,  par.  St.  Giles, 

U.S.,  one  of  the  most  northerly  of  those  lakes  Reading,  hund.  Reading,  oo.  Berks.      Pop.  361 

'  which  supply  the  Mississippi.    It  is  about  60  m.  Reading  (P.  T.  38). 

in  circumference.    Lat.  46.  50.  M.    Long.  95.  WHITLEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kellingtos, 

30.  w.  lower  div.  wapentake  Osgoldcross,  oo.  York,  W. 

WHITE-CASTLE,   ham.  Ireland,  par.  Mo-  riding!    Acres,  1800.    Real  prop.  £1116.    Pop. 

ville,  bar.  Inishowen,  co.  Donegal,  prov.  Ulster.  310.    Snaith  (P.  T.  173). 

Pop. with  par.    Moville  (P.  T.  169).  WHITLEY  BOOTHS,  toahp.  England,  par* 
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WhalleT,  hand.  Blackburn,  co.  palat  of  Lancas-  WIIITWELL  UOUS^  eit(pHparochial  tib. 

ter.    Pop.  with  Barley.    Colnfr(F.T.  218).  EDgland,  9.  div.  EasiogtoD  ward,  co.  palat  ol 

WHITLEY,  Otsx,  township,  England,  par.  Durham.    Pop.  32.    Durham  (P.  T.  258> 

Great  Bud  worth,  W.  div.  hand.  Bocklow,  co,  WHITWOOD,  toshp.  England,  par.  Feather- 

piilat  of  Chester.     Acres,   1210,     Real  prop,  stone,  lower  dW.  wapentake  AgbngK»  co.  York, 

£1930.    Pop.  283.    Northwich  (p.  T.  173).  W.  riding.   Acres,  930.  Real  prop.  £1814.  Pop. 

WHITLEY,  OvsR,  tnshp,  England,  par.  Kirk  306.    Pantefract  (p.  T.  177). 

Heaton,  upper  div.  wapentake  Agbrigg,co.  York.  WHORLTON,  East  and  Wxst,  tnshp.  Eng^ 

W.  riding.     Pop.  885.    Huddersfield  (P.T.  188).  land,  par.  Newburn,  w.  div.  Castle  ward.  co» 

WUiTRlDGE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Hart-  Northumberland.     Pop.  59.     Newcastle-upon- 

barn,  w.  div.  Morpeth  ward,  co.  Northumber-  Tyne  (p.  T.  274). 

land.    1^.  1 1 .    Morpeth  (P.  T.  288).  WH  YTAT AK  EE,  island,  South  Pacific  ocean, 

WFilTTADDER,  or  Wutkwatxk,  riv.  Soot-  discovered   by  capuin   Blyth,  in  the   Bounty, 

land,  sh.  Berwick.    It  has  its  rise  in  the  Lam-  Lat  18.  52.  8.  Long.  159.  41.  w. 

mermuir  mountains,  in  the  par.  of  Whitting-  WIA,  two  islands,  Scotland,  one  in  par.  S. 

ham,  and  taking  a  course  nearly  south,  is  joined  Uist,  and  the  other  par.  Barray,  sh.  Inverness, 

by  Botbwell  water  at  St.  Agnes,  and  by  the  Pop.  with  pars. 

Blackadder  at  the  village  of  Allantown.    From  WICHAUGH,  tnshp.  England,  pan.  Malpaa 

tbenoe  its  course  is  6B.,  and  it  falls  into  the  bund.  Broxton,  co.  palat.  of  Chester.  Real  prop. 

Tweed,  about  5  m.  above  Berwick.    It  abounds  £520.    Pop.  35.    Whitchurch  (P.  T.  163). 

vith  excellent  trout  and  salmon,  and  is  subject  WICHEM,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Guelderlaod  $ 

to  frequent  inundations,  one  of  which,  in  Octo-  6  m.  sw.  of  Nimeguen.    Pop.  1700. 

ber  1775,  was  so  dreadful,  that  alm<ist  every  WICK-EPISCOPI,  tnshp.   England,  par.  St. 

bridge  on  the  river  was  swept  away  by  it  John  Bedwardine,  lower  div.  bund.  Oswaldslow, 

WHITTINGHAM,  township,  England,  par.  co.  Worcester.   Pop.  with  par.    Worcester  (P.  T. 

Kirkham,    bund.  Amounderness,  co.  palat  of  HI). 

Lancaster.     Acres,  3070.     Real   prop.  £4873.  WICKERADE,  tn. Prussia,  prov. Westphalia; 

Pop.  710.    Preston  (p.  T.  217).  14  m.  N.  of  Juliers.    Pop.  1300. 

WHITTINGTON,  township,  England,  par.  WICKFORD,  vil.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  North 
Grettdon,Tamworthdiv.  bond.  HemUngford,co.  Kingston,  Rhode  Island)  9  m.  NW.  from  New- 
Warwick.  Pop.  with  par.  Ather6tone(P.T.  105).  port.  It  contains  about  100  dwelling  houses,  a 
WHITTINGTON,  Grbat,  tnshp.  Enzland,  bank,  academy,  and  three  churches,  one  each  for 
par.  Corbridge,  B.  div.  Tindale  ward,  co.  North-  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  and  Quakers, 
umberland,  Pop.  209.  Hexham  (P.  T.  278).  WICKTON,  township,  England,  par.  Stoke 
Ten  poor  children  are  educated  by  means  of  a  Prior,  bund.  Wolphy,  co.  Hereford.  Pop.  (with 
imall  bequest.  Risbury)  143.    Leominster  (p.  T.  137). 

WHITTINGTON,  Littlx,  tnshp.  England,  WIDCOMBE,  Nouth,  tithing,  England,  par. 

par.  Corbridge,  B.  div.  Tindale  ward,  oo.  North-  Chewton  Mendip,  bund.  Chewton,  co.  Someiiet 

umberland.     Pop.  11.    Hexham  (p.  T.  278).  Real  prop.  £1081.     Pop.  160.     Wells  (P.  T. 

WHITTLE,  tnshp.  Eneland,  par.  GIossop,  120). 

hiiDd.  of  High  Peake,  co.  of  Derby.    Pop.  2266.  WIDDERN,  tn.  Germany,  on  tlie  river  Jaxt. 

CbapeUin-le-Frith  (P.  T.  167).  Pop.  1000. 

WHITTLE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Shilbottle,  WIDDINGTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Little 

B.  div.  Coquetdale-  ward,  co.  Northumberland.  Ooseburn,  upper  div.  wapentake  Claro,  co.  York, 

Pop.  53.    Alnwick  (P.  T.  308>  W.  riding.   Acres,  690.    Real  prop.  £924.    Pop. 

WHITTLE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ovingham,  30.    Aldborough  (P.  T.  207). 

I.  div.  Tindale  ward,  oe.  Northumberland.  Pop.  WIDHILL^  tithing,  England,  par.  St  Samp- 

29.    Newcaatle-upon-l^ne  (P.  T.  274).  son,  Cricklade,  hund.  Highworth,  Crickkide,and 

WHITTLE,  Wblsh,  township,  England,  par.  Steple,  oo.  Wilts.    Pop.  with  par.    Cricklade 

SCaodisb,  hund.  Leyland,  co.  palat  of  Lancaster.  (P.  T.  84). 

Acres,  530.  Heal  prop.  £1339.   Pop.  147.  Chor-  WIDN  ESS,  township,  England,  par.  Presoot, 

l«y  (p.  T.  208).  hund.  West  Derby,  co.  palat  of   Lancaster. 

WHITTON, tnshp.  England,  par. Grindon,  MB.  Acres,  2970.    Real  prop.  £4942.   Pop.  (with  Ap- 

dhr.  Stockton  ward,  co.  palat  of  Durham.    Real  pleton)  1986.    Warrington  (P.  T.  184). 

prop.  £699.  Pop.  75.  Stockton-upon-Teea  (P.  T.  WIEDA,  village,  Germany,  duchy  Brunswick. 

Ml).  ontheWieda.    Pop.  1200. 

WHITTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Leintwar-  WIEDENBRUCK,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  West. 

dine,  hund.  Wigmore,  oo.  Hereford.     Pop.  (with  phalia ;  32  m.  bbb.  of  Osnabruck.    Pop.  1800. 

Trippleton)  63.    Lodlow  (P.  T.  142).  WIEGSTADTL,  tn.  Austria,  in  Sileitia ;  28  m. 

WHITTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Burford,  NB.or01mutz.    Pop.  1300. 

bond.  Overs,  co.  Salop.   Real  prop.  £1094.    Pop.  Wl  EH E,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony ;  26  m.  N  B« 

76,   Tenbury  (P.T.  130>  of  Erfurt.    Pop.  1100. 

WHITWELU  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kirkby-  WIEHL,  vil.  Germany,  grand  duchy  Baden. 

ia-Keadal,   Kendal    ward,    co.  Westmoreland.  Pop.  1100. 

Pop.  with  Selside  chapelry.    Kendal  (P.  T.  262).  WIELUN,  tn.  Prussian  Poland ;  65  m.  B.  of 

WHITWELL,  township,  England,  par.  Cat-  Breslau.    Pop.  2000. 

(erick,  wapentake  Gilling  East,  co.  York,  North  WIERINGEN, island, Holland,in  the  Zoyder 

nding.    Real  prop.  £1027.   Pop.  86.   Catterick  Zee,  opposite  North  Holland  ;  6  ni.  long  and  2 

(P.T.228>  bVoad.     Pop.  1500. 

WHITWELL,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Crambe.  WIERUSZOW,  tn.  Poland,  on  the  Prosna; 

vapeotake  Bnlmer,  co.  York,  N.  riding.    Real  31  m.  8.  of  Kalisch.    Pup.  1000. 

prop.  £2656.     Pop.  227.     New  Malton  (P.  T.  WlESECK,tn. Germany,  grand  duchy  lleatto- 

^17).  Darmstadt    Pop.  1000. 
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WIESENSTKIG,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Wir- 
tpmherg ;  18  m.  NW.  of  Ulm.    Pop.  1200. 

WIBSENTHAL,  Uppbb,  tn.  Germany,  kingd. 
Saiony;  12  m.  ssi.  of  Schwarsenburg.  Pop. 
1500. — Lower  Wiesenthal  b  a  Tillage  near  it 

W1E8LOCH,  town,  Germany,  grand  duchy 
Baden ;  8  m.  b.  of  Heidelberg.     Pop.  1900. 

WIGFAIR.  township,  Great  Britain,  par.  St. 
Aiaph,  hnnd.  Yale,  co.  Denbigh,  North  Wales. 
Pop.  with  par.     St  Ataph't  (P.  T.  208). 

WlGGESLEY,  ham.  England,  par.  Thomey, 
N.  diT.  wapentake  Newark,  co.  Nottingham. 
Pop.  86.    Tuzford  (P.  T.  137). 

WIGGLESWORTH,  tnshp.  EngUnd,  par. 
Long  Pretton,  W.  d\v.  wapentake  Staincliffe  and 
Eworoas,  co.  York,  W.  riding.  Acres,  3830. 
Real  prop.  £2659.  Pop.  443.  Settle  (P.  T.  235). 
WIGGONBY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Aikton, 
Cumberland  ward,  oo.  Cumberland.  Pop.  175. 
Wigton  (P.  T.  303). 

WIGLAND,  township,  England,  par.  Malpas, 
hund.  Brozton,  oo.  palat  Chester.  Real  prop. 
£740.  Pop.  265.  Whitchurch  (p.  T.  163).  Here 
are  some  brine  springs,  where  salt  is  eztracted. 

WIGSTHORPE,  ham.  England,  par.  Lilford, 
hund.  Huxloe,  oo.  Northampton.  Pop.  with 
par.    Oundle  (P.  T.  81). 

WIGTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Harewood, 
upper  div.  wapentake  Skyrack,  co.  York,  West 
ridmg.  Acres,  1170.  Real  prop.  £1114.  Pop. 
168.     Leeds  (P.  T.  189). 

WIGTON  BAY,  a  line  safe  bay,  Scotland,  of 
considerable  extent,  running  north-west  from 
the  Solway  frith  into  the  interior  of  Galloway. 
It  aiTords  safe  places  of  anchorage  in  many 
parts,  and  possesses  several  good  harbours,  par- 
ticularlT  at  the  isle  of  Whithorn,  Wigton,  Garlies- 
town,  Cfreetown,  and  Gatehouse. 

WIKE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Birstall,  wapen- 
take Morley,  oo.  York,  W.  riding.  Acrea,  860. 
Real  prop.  £1675.  Pop.  1918.  Bradford  (P.  T. 
196).  Here  u  a  place  of  worship  for  Inde- 
pendents. 

WIKE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bardsey,  and 
partly  in  that  of  Harewood,  upper  diy.  wapen- 
take Skyrack,  co.  York,  W.  riding.  Acres,  1040. 
Real  prop.  £1016.  Pop.  142.  Leeds  (p.  T.  189). 
WILBRAHAM,tn.  N.America,  U.  S.,  Hamp- 
den CO.,  Massachusetts ,  10  m.  8B.  from  Spring, 
field.     Pop.  2035. 

WILCHINGEN,  town,  Switzerland,  dist  of 
Neukirch ,  canton  Schaffhausen.  I  ron-mines  are 
wrought  in  the  neighbourhood. 

WILCOX.  CO.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Alabama ; 
cwonded  N.  by  Dallas,  B.  by  Montgomery,  8.  by 
Butler  and  Monroe,  W.  by  Clarke  and  Marengo. 
Chief  tn.  Canton.     Pop.  2469. 

WILDBERG.  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Wirtem- 
berg  ;  21  m.  W8W.  of  Stutgard.    Pop.  1500. 

WILDBOAR,  C1.0UGH,  township,  England, 
par.  Prestbnry,  hund.  Macclesfleld,  co.  palat  of 
Chester.  Acres,  4980.  Real  prop.  £2451.  Pop. 
476.    Macclesfield  (P.  T.  167). 

WILDEMANN,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Hanover, 
in  Upper  Hartx;  26  miles  NNB.  of  Gottiogen. 
Pop.  1000. 

WILDENFELS,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Saxony ; 
6  m.  BAB.  of  Zwickau.  Pop.  1000.  They  are 
chiefly  employed  in  weaving  and  in  making  ar- 
ticles from  the  marble  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

WILDERVANK,  town,  Holland,  prov.  Gro- 
ningen ;  9  m.  88W.  of  Winsclioten.     Pop.  2700. 


WILDESHAUSEN,  tn.  Gennany,  dsdi;  of 
Oldenburg ;  19  m.  sw.  of  BrasMB.   Pop.  IM. 

WILDON  GRANGE,  tnshp^  EneM,  |s. 
Coxwold,  wapentake  Birdforth,  00.  utrk,  Noith 
riding.    Acres,  960.    Pop.  27.    £aBiDg*old(r.T. 

WILDSTEIN,  Ufpsr  and  Lowsb,  two  lik 
Austria,  kingd.  Boheaua ;  7  miles  H.  of  E91. 
Pop.  1000. 

WILDUNGEN,  Lowsa,  tn.  Germaiiy,  C8.af 
Waldeck ;  6  m.  SSB.  of  Waldeck.  Pop.  1200. 
WILDWORTH,  ham.  England,  par.  Uitk- 
ton,  N.  div.  wapentake  Corringhav,  psib  of 
Lindser,  co.  Lincoln.  Pop.  132.  Gaintbora^b 
(P.  T.  1 49> 

WILKiNSON,  00.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  ioAe 
nw.  correr  of  Missouri.  Chi^  town,  WoodnUe. 
Pop.  llfi9^'-kF»ikm»m, co., 0W. partof Gcoq;iL 
Chief  town,  Irwinton.    Pop.  6558. 

WILKOWISZEN,  tn.  Poland;  31  m.  trf 

Gumbinnen.   Pop.  1800 ;  partof  whom  are  Jen. 

WILLAFANS,  tn.  France,  depart,  of  Doabi, 

prov.  Franche-Comte ;  14  m.  8B.  of  Bwsnna 

Pop.  1000. 

WILL  ASTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Wdm- 
bury,  hnnd.  Nantwich,  co.  palat  Cboter.  Kam 
900.    Pop.  122.    Nantwich  (p.  T.  173> 

WILLASTON,  tnshp.  EngUad,  par.  NeilBB, 
hund.  Wirrall,  00.  palat.  Cheater.  Acres,  20N. 
Real  prop.  £2409.  Pop.  276.  Great  l^iatta 
(P.  T.  164). 

WILLEBADESSEN,  town,  Ptossia,  gsf.of 
Minden,  prov.  Westphalia ;  13  m.  BftB.  of  h* 
derborn.     Pop.  1200. 

WILLEBROCKE,  town,  Belgium,  00  rim 
Rupjpel ;  15  m.  N.  of  Brussels.     Pop.  1700i 

W1LLENHALL»  ham.  England,  par.  Hdj 
TOnity,  Kirkby  div.  hund.  Knightlow,  en.  W•^ 
wick.    Pop.  with  par.    Coventry  (P.T.  91^ 

WILLERBY,  tnshp.  England,  partiy  iijir. 
Cottingham,  and  partly  in  that  of  Kiik  Bk. 
partly  in  co.  tn.  Kingston-upon-Hull,  and  psziif 
m  Hunsley  Beacon  div.  wapentake  HartfailLo). 
York,  E.  nding.  Real  prop.  £1829.  Vo^  1^ 
Hull  (P.  T.  174). 

WILLEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Vn^. 
hund.  Wigmore,  00.  of  Hereford.  Real  pfop> 
£1312.     Pop.  147.     Presteign  (P.  T.  151> 

WILLIAMS,  CO.  North  America,  U.  S.,  Olm; 
bounded  N.  by  Mkhigan,  B.  by  Henr?  co.,  t  bf 
Paulding,  and  w.  by  the  state  of  Indiaos.  It 
is  above  25  .m.  long  from  N.  to  a  by  S4  » 
broad  from  B.  to  w.,  and  is  not  settled. 

WILLIAMSBURG,  tn.  North  America,  U.S. 
Hampshire  00,,  Massachusetts ;  100  m.  w.  fnsi 
Boston.  Pop.  l22b.-^miHam9bmy,  viU  Cler- 
mont CO.,  Ohio.  Pop.  286.  It  was  fonneriT  the 
cap.  of  the  county,  and  contains  a  conit-hosKf 
gaol,  and  printing-office.'— HS/AVoMdiry,  ttm, 
Clermont  co.,  Ohio:  containing  a  village.  ^ 
1609.—iri^XiaffM6Mry,  village,  Jackson  00.,  Tca- 
nessee ;  15  m.  BNB.  of  Carthi^;e.  Sii  aulei  in, 
of  this  village  there  is  a  valuable  salc-«priBg> 
where  quantities  of  salt  are  made. 

WlLLIAMSCOTT,or  Wu.i.B8cor,  ham.  Ea^ 
land,  par.  of  Cropredy.  hund.  of  Banbar7,a». 
of  Oiford.  Pop.  with  Waidingtoa.  Baabeir 
fp.  T.  69\ 

WILLIAMSON,  tn.  N.  America,  U.S.,  Od- 
tario  CO.,   New  York ;  20  miles  NW,  fnm  Ci- 
nandaigua.     Pop.  l7SS.—mUiam9om,  co.,  Ten- 
nessee.   Chief  town.  Franklin.    Pop.  26,608. 
WILLIAMSTOWN,  town,  N.  America,  U.S- 
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Onogeco.,  Venmmt;  11  m.  s.  from  Montpdier.  WILSICK,  tnslip.  EDgland,  par.  of  Tiekhili, 

Fop.  1487.— - WiifiMnm/omi,  tn.,  Onrego  oo..  New  lower  div.  wapentake  Skraffortfa  and  Tkkbill,  co. 

York,  W.  of  Camden.    Pop.  606.  York,  W.  riding.    Pop.  with  Stancill  and  Wei- 

W1LL1AM8TOWN,  vil.  Ireland,  par.  Donny-  lingley.    Doncaster  (p.  T.  162). 

brook,  half  bar.  Rathdowo,  eo.  Dublin.    Pop.  WlLSN ACK,  tn.  Frosaia,  prov.  Braa.c  cnbcsg ; 

with  par.    Oablin,  3  m.  8.  63  m.  WNW.  of  Berlin.    Pop.  1400. 

WILUGHI,  tn.  Central  Africa,  near  the  river  WILSON'S  PROMONTORY,  proje.tin^ 
Sharj :  of  oonnderable  strength.  The  walls  are  headland,  being  a  lofty  cape  of  granite  abiiot 
nearly  5Q  feet  high,  with  watch-toweis  erected  20  m.  long  and  from  5  to  14  m.  in  breadth,  ou 
on  the  salient  aneles,  where  there  are  constant  the  soathemmost  point  of  New  Holland.  Lat. 
sentinels  to  watra  the  approach  of  the  plun-  36. 11^.  8.  Long.  l46.  24.  B« 
dering  hordes.  The  snltan  lives  in  a  citadel  WlLSONTOWi^,  Til.  Scotland,  par.  Cam- 
with  doable  walls,  and  three  heavy  gates  in  each  wath,  sh.  of  Lanark.  Pop.  with  par.  Lanark 
wall  bound  with  iron :  it  u  so  strong  that  it  b  (P.  T.  32).  Coal,  ironstone,  fireclay,  and  lime- 
not  attacked  by  any  of  the  predatory  tnbes  which  stone  are  plentiful  in  the  immediate  vicinity ; 
infest  Central  Africa.  and  there  are  also  quarries  of  eicellent  freestone. 
WILLINBOROUGH,  tn.  N.America,  U.S.,  W1LST£R,  tn.  Denmark,  prov.  of  Holsteio, 
Borlington  co..  New  Jersey ;  14  miles  W.  from  near  the  Elbe ;  34  m.  NW.  of  Hamburg.  Pop. 
Philadelphia.  Pop.  782.  1600.  It  has  a  small  trade  in  corn  and  cattle, 
WILUNGTON,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Tol-  and  several  dbtiUeries.  The  surrounding  dis- 
land  CO.,  Conneeticiit ;  8  m.  B.  from  Tolland,  trict  is,  Irom  it,  called  Wilstermarsch. 
Pop.  1305.  WILSTHORPE,  or  Wilstrup,  tnshp.  Eng- 
wILLINGTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Whal-  land,  par.  Kirk  Hammerton,  upper  div.  ainstey 
ley,  hund.  Eddi8bnry,co.  patat.  Chester.  Acres,  of  the  du  of  York,  co.  York,  E.  riding.  Acres, 
910.  Real  prop.  £1228.  Pop.  115.  Tarporley  1120.  Real  prop.  £1394.  Pop.  112.  York 
(P.  T.  178>  (P.  T.  196). 

WILLINGTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Brance-  WILSTHORPE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Brid- 

peth,  NW.  div.  Darlington  ward,  co.  palat.  of  lin^n,  wapentake  Dickering,  co.  York,  East 

Dnibam.  Acres,  2090.   Real  prop.  £1449.   Pop.  riding.    Acres,  480.    Pop.  (with  Ililderthorpe) 

216.    Bishop  Auckland  (P.  T.  248).  73.    Bridlington  (p.  T.  206). 

WILLINGTON,  one  of  the  six  tnshps.  Great  WILSTON,  ham.  England,  par.  IVing,  hund. 

Britain,  comprehended  in  par.  Hanmer,  hund.  Dacorum,  co.  Hertford.    Pop.  with  par.    Tring 

Maelor,  co.  Flint,  N.  Wales.     Real  prop.  £2636.  (P.  T.  31). 

Fop.  388.    Ellesmere  (P.  T.  169).  WILSTON,  ham.  England,  par.  Breedon-ou- 

WlLLINGTON,  township,  England,  par.  of  the-Hiil,  hund.  West  Gosoote,  co.  Leicester. 

Bercheston,  Brailes  div.  hund.  of  Ikington,  oo.  of  Pop.  with  par.    Aahby-de-la-Zooch  (P.  T.  115). 

WarwidL    Pop.  with  par.    Shipeton-upon-^tour  WILTHEN,  vil.  Germany,  kin^d.  of  Saiony: 

(p.  T.  83).  situated  on  the  borders  of  Lusatia,  to  the  8.  of 

WILLITOFT,  tnshp^  England,  par.  Bubwith,  Bautzen ;    the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the 

Holme  Beacon  div.  wapentake  of  Harthill,  co.  French  and  allies,  in  May,  1813. 

York,  E.  riding.    Pop.  with  Gribthorpe.    How-  WILTON,  tithing,  England,  par.  Midsummer 

den  (p.  T.  180^  Norton,  hund.  Chewton,  oo.  of  Somerset.    Pop. 

WILLS,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Guernsey  oo.,  with  par.    Bath  (P.  T.  106). 

Ohio.    Pop.  1596.  WILTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Ellerbum, 

WILLSBOROUGH,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  B.  div.  wapentake  Pickering  Lythe,  co.  York, 

Etiex  00.,  New  York,  on  Lake  Champlain.    Pop.  North  riding.    Acres,  2060.    Real  prop.  £1858. 

1316.  Pop.  192.    Pickering  (p.  T.  226). 

WILLS  PASTURES, eztitt-parochial  district,  WILTON,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Kennebeck 

England,  Sootham  div.  hund.  of  Knightlow,  co.  co.,  Maine ;   35  m.  vw,  from  Aueusta.     Pop. 

Warwick.    Real  prop.  £176.    P6p.  7.  1650.— If^/ftM,   town,  Hillsborough    ca.    New 

WILLSTEDT,  tn.  Germany,  grand  duchy  of  Hampshire;  9  m.  wsw.  from  Amherst     Pop. 

Baden,  near  the  Kinstg.    Pop.  1200.  1041.— fViiton^  tn.,  Fairfield  co.,  Connecticut; 

W1LL8WORTHY.  ham.  England,  par.  St.  7  m.  N.  from  Norwalk.    Pop.  2095.     Here  is  an 

Peter  Tawy,  hund.  Lifton,  co.  Devon.    Pop.  with  academy. — Wilton,  tn.,  Saratoga  co..  New  York. 

PW.    Tavistoek  (p.  T.  207).  Pop.  1303. 

WILLTOWN,  vil. Ireland,  par.  Bailieborough,  WILTON  CASTLE,  ham.  England,  par.  of 

ov.  Ctouchte,  co.  Cavan,  prov.  Ulster.     Pop.  Bridstow,  lower  div.  hund.  Wormelow,   co.  of 

*ith  par.    Bailieboiough  (p.  T.  54).  Hereford.    Pop.  with  par.    Ross  (P.  T.  135). 

WILMINGTON,  to.  North  America,  U.S.,  WILTZ,  town,   Belgium,  prov.  Luxemburg; 

Windham  co.,  Vermont;  21  m.  B.  from  Ben-  12  m.  B.  of  Bastogne.    Pop.  2000. 

ikingkm.    Pop.  1367 mimingtoHy  town,  Essex  WIMBOLDASLEY,  township,  England,  par. 

^  New  York.     Pop.  695. — fVUnunffton,  town,  Middlewich,  hund.  Northwich,  co.  palat.  Chester. 

Juddlesei  co.,  Massachusetts ;   16  m.  N.  from  Acres,   1690.     Real  prop.  £1322.     Pop.  102. 

Boston.    Pop.  731.  Middlewich  (P.  T.  167). 

WlLMOT,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Merrimack  WIMMERBY,  tn.  Sweden,  prov.  Smaland ; 

^  New  Hampshire ;  29  m.  N  W.  from  Concord.  62  m.  N.  of  Calmar.    Pop.  1000. 

*^P'834.  WIMPFEN,  tn.   Germany,  grand  duchy  of 

WILPSHHIE,  township,  Eugland,  par.  and  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  65  ro.  N.  of  Heilbronn.    Pop. 

hcmd.  Blackburn,  co.  palat.  Lancaster.    Acres,  2000.     It  lies  between  Baden  and  Wirtemberg, 

j^'    Heal  prop.  £1294.    Pop.  337.    Blackburn  was  long  a  town  of  the  empire,  but  assigned  to 

(P.  T.  212^.  Baden  in  1803,  and  ceded  to  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

WlLSDORF.tn.  Germany,  kingd.  of  Saxony;  WINCHAM,  or  Winsham,  tribhp.  England, 

^  BL  W.  of  Dresden.    Pop.  1300.  par.  Great  Bodworth..  B.  di% .  bund,  of  Bucklow, 
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CO.  pitat  of  Chekter.    Acres,-  960.    Real  prop. 
£2005.    Pop.  5S9.    Northwich  (P.  T.  1 73> 

WINCH bNDON,  town,  N.  America,  U.S. 
Worcester  co.,  Maasachusetts ;  33  m.  nnw.  from 
Worcester.     Pop.  1463. 

WINCHESTER,  town,  N.  America,  U.S., 
Chenhire  oo..  New  Hampshire ;  13  m.  saw.  from 
Keeoew  Pop.  2052.—iriirtfAc«/rr,  to  ,  Litchfield 
CO..  Connecticat;  15  m.  N.  of  Litchfield.  Pop. 
1766. — Wmehetter,  tn.  and  cap.,  Clarke  co.,  Ken- 
tucky ;  16  m.  RSB.  from  Paris.  Pop.  620.  Here 
is  a  printinfc-^flice. 

WINDAU,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov.  Couf- 
land,  on  the  Baltic,  near  the  mouth  of  the  riv. 
Windau  ;  70  m.  WNW.  of  Mittau.  Pop.  1000. 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  eiport 
of  com»  timber,  flai,  hides,  tallow,  and  salt- 
meat  It  was  formerly  the  place  of  meetings 
of  the  states  of  Courland.  and  has  a  citadel. 

WINDECKEN,  tn.  Germany,  elect  Hesse- 
Cassel,  on  river  Nidder;  5  m.  NW.  of  Hanau. 
Pop.  1000. 

WINDER,  tnshp.  Eoi^laod,  par.  Lamplugh, 
Allerdale  ward,  above  Darwentco.  Cumberland. 
Pop.  with  par.    Whitehaven  (P.  T.  294). 

WINDER,  HioH,'ham.  Enj^land, par.  Barton, 
West  ward,  co.  Westmoreland.  Pop.  with  par. 
Penrith  ( P.  T.  283). 

WINDERLOW, tnshp.  England, par.  Barton, 
West  ward,  co.  Westmoreland.  Pop.  with  par. 
Penrith  (P.  T.  283). 

WINDEWEER,  vil.  Holland ;  10  m.  SB.  of 
Groningen,  -  Pop.  1300. 

WINDGATES,  fishing  vil.  Ireland,  par.  of 
Bray,  half  bar.  Rathdown,  co.  Wicklow,  prov. 
Leinster.    Pop.  with  par.     Brav  (p.  t.  1*2). 

WINDHAM,  tn.  N.  America',  U.  S,,  Rocking- 
ham CO.,  New  Hampshire;  34  m.  NNW.  from 
Boston.  Pop.  1006. — Wadkam,  tn.,  Greene  co., 
New  York.     Pop.  3472. 

WINDLE,  township,  England,  par.  Prescot, 
bund.  West  Derby,  co.  palat  Lancaster.  Acres, 
3540.  Real  prop.  £14,534.  Pop.  5825.  Pies- 
cot  (p.  T.  198). 

WINDLESTONE,  tnshp.  England,  par.  St 
Andrew  Auckland,  SB.  div.  Darlington  ward,  co. 
palat  Durham.  Acres,  1250.  Real  prop.  £1532. 
Pop.  201.     Rushy  Ford  (P.  T.  250). 

WINDLEY,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Daffield, 
hund.  Appletree,  co.  Derby.  Real  prop.  £1312. 
Pop.  204.     Der^  (P.  T.  126> 

WINDRIDGE,  ward,  England,  par.  of  St 
Stephen,  liund.  Cashio,  co.  Hertford.  Pop. 
with  par.    St  Alban*8  (P.  T.  20). 

WINDSBACH,  tn.  German?,  kinnl.  Bavaria, 
•in  Franoonia;  17  m.  8W.  of  Nuremberg.  Pop. 
1000. 

W1NDSLEY,  or  Winslbt,  tnshp.  England, 
par.  Kirkbv  Malzeard,  loner  div.  wapentake  of 
Claro,  CO.  York,  W.  riding.  Pop.  with  llartwith. 
Uipley  (p.  T.  215). 

WINDSOR,  Kast,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S., 
Middle:iex  co..  New  Jersey.  Pop.  2129. — ffutd- 
aor,  h'r»i.  tn.,  Middlesex  co.  New  Jersey.  Pop. 
1903. — fVindtoTt  tn.,  Ashtabula  co.,  Ohio;  25  m. 
NW.  from  Warren.     Pop.  666. 

WINDSOR,  tnshp.  British  North  America, 
Hants  CO..  prov.  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  river  Avon, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  St  Croix.  Cultivated 
acres,  6195.  Pop.  2065.  It  was  originally  set- 
tled by  the  French,  and  is  an  agreeably  diversi- 
fied aiuntry  of  hill,  dale,  and  lawn.  It  contains 
a  Ciiusiderable  quantity  of  marsh  and  interval 


land.  The  climate  is  conndeted  warmer  ika 
either  to  the  N.  or  s.  of  it,  aad  it  b  well  adaoiri 
for  the  growth  of  wheat  and  other  graia.  Tie 
orchards,  originally  planted  by  die  Ftencb,  hsw 
.  been  improved  and  extended,  and  fnrit  is  aba* 
dant  and  good.  There  is  abundance  of  gjpssa 
found  in  diis  township,  and  it  forms  a  verj  eot- 
siderable  article  of  export  to  the  United  Sliiei 
The  river  Avon  receives  the  Kennetoook,  Sl 
Croix,  and  Cockmagou,  aad  oondncls  dten  i» 
the  Minas  basin  ;  and  the  mail-ooacb  mt  to 
Halifax  and  Annapolis  three  times  a-week. 

WINDWARD  COAST,  a  tern  applied  to 
that  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  in  Wnin 
Africa,  which  commences  at  Cape  Mount  atf 
includes  the  Grain  coast,  which  terminstes  tf 
Cape  Palmas;  the  ivory  coast,  extencioi^  fraa 
that  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lagos;  aod  tht 
coast  of  Adoo,  terminating  at  the  mouth  of  tk 
Assinee.    See  Gvinka,  vol.  iiL 

WIN  EDEN,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Wirtm. 
bent;  12  m.  BNB.  of  Stutgard.     Pop.  2500. 

WIN  FIELD,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Herkism 
CO.,  New  York;  10  miles  6W.  from  lierkxnKr. 
Pop.  1778. 

WINGATE,  township,  England,  par.  KeHoe. 
a.  div.  Eastngton  ward,  co.  palat.  of  Durbsvi 
Acres,  3970.  Real  prop.  £2044.  Pop.  115. 
Durham  (P.  T.  258), 

WINGATES,  township,  England,  par.  Los; 
Horsley,  w.  div.  Morpeth  ward,co.  Northombef- 
land.    Pop.  163.    Morpeth  (P.  T.  288> 

WINGFIELD.  ham.  England,  par.  Cbalgram 
hund.  Manshead,  co.  Bedford.  Pop.  with  pat 
Dunstable  (P.  T.  33). 

WINGFIELD,  township,  England,  par. sad 
hund.  Wrotham,  lathe  Aylesford,  eo.  Kent  Pop. 
with  par.     Wrotham  (P.  T.  24). 

WIN  HALL,  town,  N.America,  U.S.,  B«o* 
nington  co.,  Vermont;  60  m.  NB.  from  Albaey. 
Pop.  571. 

WINKEL,  tn.  Germanv,  duchj  Nassas,  as 
the  Rhine;  14  m.  IV.  of  Ments.     Pop.  IftOO. 

WINKTON,  tithing,  England,par.  and  huod. 
Christcbnrch,  New  Forest,  w.  div.  oo.  Sosth- 
am  pton.   Pop.  with  par.  Christcharch  (P.  T.  99). 

WINMARLEIGH,  tnshp.  England,  par.  of 
Garstang,  hund.  Amoundernesa,  co.  palat  Las- 
caster.  Acres,  2050.  Real  prop.  £3158.  PId|i> 
275.     Garstang  (P.  T.  229). 

WINNEBAH.  tn.  Africa,  on  the  GoU  coiit, 
in  the  Agoona  country.  Tlie  sumoonding  dis- 
trict is  fertile;  but  the  place  haa  declined,  aod 
its  population  fallen  from  4000  to  2000. 

WINNEPEG  LAKE,  lake,  British  North  Ame- 
rica, in  the  Indian  territory,  on  the  borden  of 
Upper  Canada,  to  the  NW.  of  Lake  Sopoisr. 
Length,  240  m. ;  breadth,  varying  from  5  sn-tB 
50  m.     I^t  50.  30.  to  53.  50.  N.      Long.  96  0. 
to   99.  25.  W.      Its   shores  to  the  northvani 
present  hi^h  clay  cliffs,  at  the  base  of  which  a 
narrow  sandy  beach  is  disclosed,  when  the  wsten 
of  the  lake  are  low  and  the  wind  blows  off  tbe 
land.     The  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post  in 
Lat  53.  41.  N.,  and  Long.' 98.  1.  w.,  b  situated 
on  Norwio^  Point,  a  projecting  tongue  of  Isad 
between     lakes     Play- Green     and    Winnepef. 
Thither  did  a  party  of  Norwegians  lepair,  wIk« 
driven  from  their  settlements  at  tbe  Red  river 
by  the  petty  though  sang^iinary  warfare  which, 
in  1814  and   1815,  distracted  those  territories. 
Lake  Winnepegoos,  or  Little  Winnepe^.  lief  k» 
the  westward  of  the  great  lak^  of  ttiat  d«bw> 
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with    which    it   communtcateii    tbrooi^h    laketi  Rhine,  prov.  Aluce:   6  m.  8R.  of  Tiirkheim. 

MaoiCoo-bub  and  St.  Martin's;  the  latter  havings  Pttp.  2200.     They   manufacture  woollens  and 

lor  its  outlet  Dauphin  river,  flowing  into  f^ke  cotton. 

Winnepe^,   and  the   former    bein}^    connecte  i  WINZIG,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silenia;  31  miles 

vitb  Winnepei;o<ts  hy  Waterhen   river,  neither  ^NW.  of  Breslau.    Pop.  1500. 

of  which  eitreeds  20  miles.  WIVPACH,  or  Vipacco,  town,  Austria,  prov. 

WINNERSII,  lib.  England,  par.  Hnr8t,hDDd.  IlWria.iDCarnio]a;  20  m.  NNR.  of  Trieste.  Pop. 

Sonnine,  co.  Berks.      Pop.  531.    Wokingham  1000. 

(P.  T.  35).  WIPPER,  river,  Prussia,  prov.   Pomerania, 

WINNINGTON,  tnshp.  En^^land,  par.  Great  which  issues  from  LAke  Wippenken,  and  falla 

Budworth,  hund.  Elddisbury.  co.  palat.  Chester,  into  the  Baltic  below  Rugerwald.     It  serves  to 

Acres,  700.   Real  prop.  £1846.  Pop.2i)6.  North-  convey  rafts  of  wood,  and  has  a  small  baibour 

wicfa  (P.  T.  173).  at  its  mouth. 

WINNINGTON,  township,  England,  par.  of  WIRBALLEN,  tn.  Poland;  22  m.  R.  of  Gum- 

Macklestone,  N.  div.  hund.  Pirehill,  co.  Stafford,  biaoen.     Pop.  1700. 

Pop.  249.     Draytnn-in-Hales  (P.  T.  153).  WIRSWAI^L,  township,  England,  par.  Whit* 

WlNNSBOROUGHitD.  and  cap.  N.  America,  church,  hund.  Nantwich,  co.  palat.  of  Chester. 

U.S.,  Fairfield  CO.,  South  Carolina;  8  m.  w.  of  Acres,  100.   Real  prop.  £1283.   Pop.  83.    Whit- 

the  Wateree.      It  contains  a  court-house  and  church  (P.  T.  163). 

gaol.  WISCUAU,  tn.  Austria,  proY.  Moravia;  18 

WIN  N  WE  I LER.  ta.  Austria,   circle  Upper  m.  BbN.  of  Brunn.     Pop.  2600. 

Rhine,  chief  place  of  the  co.  of  Falkenstein;  WISEITON.  or  Wioston,  township,  England^ 

10  m.  HNB.  of  Kaiserslautem.    Pop.  1000.  par.  Clayworth,  North  Clay  div.  wapentake  Bas- 

WINSCALEIS,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Working-  setlaw,  co.  Nottingham.   Pop.  with  par.   Bawtry 

ton,  Allerdale  ward,  above  Darwent,  oo.  Cum-  (P.  T.  153). 

berland.     Real  prop.  £1147.    Pop.  100.    Work-  WISLICA,  town,  Poland,  on  an  island  in  the 

iaiston  (p.  T.  306).  Nidda ;  37  m.  BNB.  of  Cracow.    Pop.  1000. 

.  WINSCHOTEN,  tn.  Holland,  cap.  of  the  WISSOWITZ,  or  Wysowitx,  town,  Austria, 

prov.  of  Groningen ;  20  m.  Bbs.  of  Groningen.  prov.  Moravia;  50  m.  B.  of  Brunn.    Pop.  2500. 

Pop.  2700.  WISTERNITZ,  Uppbr,  town,  Austria,  prov. 

WIN  SEN,  town,  Germany,  kingd.  Hanover;  Moravia;  4  m.  B.  of  Olrouts.    Pop.  1200. 

18  m.  BR.  of  Hamburg.     Pop.  1400.     It  is  on  WITCOMBE,  Littlb,  tithing,  England,  par. 

the  river  Luke,  which  is  navigable  to  this  town.  Badgeworth,  upper  div.  hund.  of  Dudstone  and 

WINS  HILL,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Burton-  King's  Barton,  co.  Gloucester.    Pop.  with  par. 

ipon-Trent,  hund.  Repton  and  Gresley,  oo.  of  Pains  wick  C  P.  T.  105). 

Derby.    Acres,  1150.     Real  prop.  £2313.    Pop.  WITH  AM,  river,  England,  co.  Lincoln.    It 
342.    Burton-upon-Trent  (P.  T.  125).  takes  its  rise  near  South  Witham,  a  village 
W1N8R1LL,  or  WiNDsoALBs,  tnshp.  England,  about  10  m.  N.  of  Stamford ;  and  thence  flows 
psr.  Addingham,  Leath  ward,  oo.  Cumberland,  almost  duly  north,  by  North  Witham,  Colters- 
Pop,  with  Hunsonby.    Penrith  (p.  T.  283).  worth,  to  Great  Ponton,  where  another  stream. 
WlNSLEY,ham.  England,  par.  Dar ley,  hnnd.  joins  it  from  Skillington  and  Stoke  Rochford. 
of  Wirksworth,  co.  Derby.    Acres,  2200.     Pop.  At  Little  Ponton  it  receives  a  small  brook,  and 
(with  Smitterton)  671.     Matlock  (P.  T.  144).  then  proceeds  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  of 
WINSLOW,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Bromyard,  Grantham,  whence  it  flows  by  Belton  Park  and 
houd.  Broiash,  CO.  Hereford.   Acres, 2960.  Real  Syston,  and  then  turns  westerly  to  Lung  Ben- 
prop.  £2963.     Pop.  450.     Bromyard  (P.  T.  125).  nington.     Here  it  bends  again  to  the  norui ;  and 
WINSLOW,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Kenne-  after  flowing  by  Claypole  and  Beckineham,  it 
keck  CO.,  Maine,  on  the  Kennebeck;  16  m.  N.  proceeds  through  a  wide  sandy  valley  to  Lincoln, 
from  Augusta.     Pop.  1259.  It  now  flows  almost  directly  B.  to  Grubhill, 
WINSTANLEY  IN  MAKERFIELD, tnshp.  where  it  turns  to  the  SB.,  and  continues  in  this 
England,  par.  Wigan,  hund.  of  West  Derby,  co.  direction  to  Boston,  and  unites  its  waters  with 
pslat  of  Lancaster.     Acres.  1530.     Real  prop,  the  sea  at  a  place  called  Boston  Deeps.     Much 
£3399.    Pop.  73 1 .     Wigan  (p.  T.  200).  of  the  present  bed  of  the  river  from   Boston  up« 
WINTERBERG,  town,  Prussia,  prov.  West-  wards  is  a  new  artificial  cut,  made  fur  the  pur* 
l^halia;  39  m.  Hbw.  of  Paderbom.    Pop.  1*200.  pose  of  widening  and  straightening  the  channel, 
WlNTERBERG,or  WiMBBRO,  town.  Austria,  rendering  it  more  commodious  for  navigation, 
kingd.  Bohemia;  77  m.  8bW.  of  Prague.    Pop.  and  better  adapted  to  receive  and  carry  off  the 
1360.    It  has  a  manafactory  of  fine  glass.  water  of  the  contiguous  fens.    From  Lancoln  it 
WlNTERBURN,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Gar-  becomes  navigable  to  the  sea,  and  has  also  a 
KT*ve,  B.  div.  wapentake  Staindiffe  and  Ewcross,  communication  with  the  Trent,  by  means  of  a 
^*  York,  W.  riding.    Pop.  with  Flashy.    Skip-  navigable  canal,  called  Foss  Dyke,  cut  by  king 
k>n(P. T.  216).  Henry  L,  which  is  still  of  material  use  in  con- 
WiNT£RSET,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Wraghy,  veying  away  the  corn,  wool,  and  other  commo- 
lower  div.  wapentake  Staincross,  co.  York,  West  dities  of  the  country. 

'Kling.    Acres,  1170.     Real  prop.  £1252.     Pop.  WITHINGTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Man- 

1-19.    Wakefield  (P.  T.  182).  cheater,  hund.  Salford,  co.  palat.  of  Lancaster. 

WINTON,  vil.  Scotland,  par.  Pencaitland,  sh.  Acres,  2420.   Pop.  1048.   Manchester  (P.T.  182). 

H^diogton.    Pop.  with  par.  WITHINGTON,  Lowbb,  township,  England, 

WINTON,  tnshp.  England,  par.  Kirkby  Sig-  par.  Prestbury,  hnnd.  Macclesfield,  co,  pa^t.  of 

lf<^o,  wapentake  of  Allertonshire,  co.    York,  Chester.    Acres,  2210.    Real  prop.  £3355.    Pop. 

^orth  riding.    Acres,  1340.     Real  prop.  £1547.  584.     Congleton  (P.  T.  162). 

»^op.  145.    Norihallerton  (p.  T.  22.')).  WITHINGTON,  Old,  tnshp.  England,  par. 

WINTZENHEIM,  tn.  Fiance,  depart.  Upper  Prestbury,  hund.  Macclesfield,  co.  pal.  of  Chcs 
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tfir.    Acres.  1840.   RmI  prop.  £1266.    Pop.  191.        WOLFACH,  towD,  G«niiaBy.  giMd  dodf 

CoDg^lrton  (P.  T.  162).  Badeo,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kiiu%  mk 

WITH  NELL,  township,  England,  par.  and  Wolfach ;  18  m.  SB.  of  Offenbor^.    Pop.  1300. 
hund.  Leyland,  co.  palat.  of  Lancaster.    Acres,        WOLFARTHS-HAUSEN^   town,  Gemasf. 

4700.     Real  prop.  £3104.    Pop.  1251.    Chorley  kingd.  Bavaria,  on  the  Loisacfa ;   17m.|^w.ti 

(P.  T.  208).  Munich.    Pop.  1000. 

WITKOWO,  tn.  Prussian  Poland ;  35  m.  b.  of       WOLFEBOROUGH,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S. 

Posen.    Pop.  1700.  Strafford  co.  New  Hampshire;  50  m.NNW.fon 

WITTICH,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Lower  Rhine;  Portsmouth,  on  the  nb.  side  of  Lake  Wini- 

22  m.  NNB.  of  Treves.    Pop.  1600.  piseoeee.    Pop.  1928. 

WITTINGAU,  or  TazKBON.tn.  Austria,  kingd.        W0LFER8DORF,   vil.   Prussia,  co.  Glsti, 

Bohemia ;  74  m.  8bB.  of  Prague.    Pop.  2800.  prov.  Silesia ;  15  m.  a.  of  Glats.     Pop.  15M. 

WITTMUND,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Hanover;        WOLPERSDORF,  tn.  Austria,  kingd.  fioke- 

27  m.  NB.  of  Embden.    Pop.  1600.  mia ;  42  m.  n.  of  Prague.    Pop.  l.'tOO. 


WITTON,  Upper,  chapelry,   England,  par.        WOLFHAGEN,  town,  Gennajiy, 

Aston   and   Birmingham  aiv.  wapentake  Hem-  Ilesse-Cassel;  15  m.  w.  of  Caasei.    Pop.  2101. 
littgford,  CO.  Warwick.    Pop.  with  par.     Bir-       WOLFPASSING,  town,  Gennaoy,  in  Loss 

mingham  (P.  T.  109).  Austria*  N.  of  the  Danube.    Pop.  1100. 

WlTZENHAUSEN^tn.  Germany,  electorate        WOLFSBERG,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  UlTfis.  ■ 

Hessf^aasel;  15  m.  B.  of  CasseL    Pop.  2300.  Carinthia  ;  20m.BNB.of  Clagenfurt.    Pop.l2liL 
In  a  fire  in  1809  above  200  of  the  houses  were        WOLFSTEIN,  tn.  Germany,    yrrand   dschr 

burned  down.  Hasse  Darmstadt;  15  m«  asir.  of  Meats.   Po^ 

WIZNA,  tn.  Poland,  on  riv.  ^arew ;  88  m.  NB.  1 100. 
of  War«aw.    Pop.  1 100.  WOLKERSDORF,  tn.  Aostria,  circle  lisas- 

WLADY  CAUCASUS,  tn.  Asiatic  Russia.  It  hartzben.     Pop.  (with  par.)  170U. 
is  a  place  of  some  strength,  and  one  of  the  most        WOLLIN,  iMaad,  Prussia,  prov.  Foownunii 

important  military  posts  held  by  Russia  along  surrounded  by  the  arm  of  the  aem  called  tht 

the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.    It  stands  on  some  Great  Haf,  by  the  rivers  Swine  and  Diveoov, 

high  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Terek,  whidi  and  by  the  Baltic.    Its  area  is  95  square  miiem^ 

commands  the  pass  through  the  mountains.  The  with  a  population  of  nearly  6OOO.^IF0^ftB,  chief 

town  has  generally  a  whole  regiment  for  its  gar-  tn.  of  th«t  above  islaad,  stands  on  the  river  Sh- 

rison.    It  is  the  principal  depdt  for  supplying  wenow,  28  m.  N.  of  Stettin.    Pop.  2900,  who 

the  various  minor  forts  of  the  neighbouring  sta-  follow  a  variety  of  employmeata ;  but  cfaieAj 

tions  in  the  mountains.    The  town  increases  ra-  fishing  and  navigation. 

pidly,  owing  to  the  protection  of  the  Russian       WOLL NZ AC H,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavarii, 

fort,  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country  pre-  on  the  iller ;  12  miles  bb.  of  Ingoidstadt.    Ifo^ 

ferring  to  live  securely  on  the  fruits  of  their  own  1200. 
industry,  rather  than  to  subsist  by  plunder.  WOLLSTEIN,  tn.  Prussian  Poland ;  Uniki 

WLASCHIN,tn.  Austria,  kingd.  Bohemia;  32  Waw.  of  Posen.    Pop.  2000. 
m.  B8B.  of  Prague.    Pop.  1100.  WOLLSTEIN,  town,  Germany,  rrand  d«^ 

WOAHOO,  island,  S.  Pacific  ocean,  one  of  Hesse- Darmstadt ;  16  m.  8W.  of  Meoti.    Pspi 

the  Sandwich  islands.    Pop.  5000.  Lat  21.18.  N.  1100. 

Long.  158. 1.  w.    The  pnnctpal  port  is  Hono-       WOLMERSTADT,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saiosy, 

roco  at  the  a.  side  of  the  island,  which  is  a  place  on  the  river  Ohre;  8  ra.  N.  of  Magdeburg.  Fop. 

of  some  trade.    The   number   of  ships   that  2300. 

touched  at  this  island  in  the  year  1831  was,       WOLVERGHEM,  or  VoLvaBTRBM.  ta.  Bd- 

English,  30 ;  American,  83'Total  118;  with  a  gium ;  8  m.  n.  of  Brussels.    Pop.  1300. 
tonnage  of  37,1 79  tons.  WONE,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Candeiifa.   U 

WOBURN,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Middlesex  was  formerly  prosperous,  but  in  1818  it  bad  doi 

CO.,  Massachusetts;  10  m.  N.from  Boston.   Pop.  more  than  70  tolerable  houses  remaining.   It 

1977.  atill,  however,  contains  8  large  and  4  small  pa* 

WODNIAN,  or  WonitAifT,  tn.  Austris,  kin|pd.  godas,  with  a  superfluity  of  carving  and  decoi*- 

Bohemia;  64  m.  6.  of  Prague,  on  river  Blanitz.  tions,  and  enclosmr  colossal  statues. 
Pop.  1000.  Lat.  49.  10.  N.  Long.  14.  2.  b.  WONGROWICZ,  tn.  Prussian  Poland ;  30  a. 

WODZYSLAW.  tn.  Poland:  34  m.  NbB.  of  NNB.  of  Posen.    Pop. 900. 
Cracow.    Pop.  1100.  WONSEL,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabsat;  3 

WOERDEN,  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Utrecht ;  15  m.  N.  of  Eindhoven.    Pop.  2200. 
m.  8.  of  Amsterdam.    Pop.  2700.  WOOD,  co.  North  America,  U.  S.,  Yir^oia, 

WOHLAU,  tn.  Prussia,  principality  Wohlau,  bounded  NB.  by  Ohio  and  Harrison  cos.,  SB.  by 

prov.  Silesia ;  23  m.  NW.  of  Breslau.   Pop.  1300.  Harrison  and  Kenhawa  cob.,  aw.  by  Kenbsva 

WOLCHENBURG,  tn.  Prussia,  in  the  New  and  Mason  cos.,  and  NW.  by  the  Ohio.    Chief 

Mark  of  Brandenburg;  116  m.  BNB.  of  Berlin,  tn.  Parkersburg.    Pop.  6409. — fVond,  co.  Ne« 

Pop.  1800.  Purchase,  Ohio,  bounded  N.  by  Michigan,  s.  by 

WOLCOTT,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Wavne  Sandusky  and  Seneca,  a.  by  Hancock,  had  v. 

CO.,  New  York ;  200  m.  tr.  from  Albany.    Pop.  by  Henry  co.    It  is  31  m.  lon^  from  N.  to  8.*  1? 

1085.  24  broad  from  B.  to  w.    Chief  tn.  Pferrjsboi;. 

WOLDECK,  or  Woldioos,  town,  Germany,  Pop.  1095. 
grand  duchy  Mecklenburg^Strelits ;  21  m.  BbN.        WOODBRIDGE,  to.  N.  America,  U.  &,  Ncv 

of  Streliti.    Pop.  1800.  Haven  oo.,  Connecticut;  7  m.  NW.  froai  Nev 

WOLDEN  BERG,  ta.  Prussia,  prov.  Branden-  Haven.    Pop.  2049. 
burg;  54  m.  BNB.  of  Kustrin.    Pop.  1700.  WOODBURY,  tn.  N.  America.  U.  S..  Csk^ 

WOLEIN,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Moravia;  34  m.  donia  co.,  Vermont;  19  m.  a.  fkom  LitchfieU* 

WNW.  of  Brunn.    Pop.  1 100.  Pop.  2045. 
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WOODFORD,  CO.  N.  America,  U.  8.,  Ken-       WORKUM,  tn.  HoUand,  piov.  fViesland  ; 

ta^.    Chief  to.  Venailles.    Pop.  12,294.  20  m.  88W.  of  Leeuwarden.    Pop,  1400. 

WOODFORD  GRANGE, eztra-paiochiallib.        WORLITZ,  tn.  Germany,  duchy  of  Anhalt 

EaglaDd,  hand.  Seisdon,  CO.  Stafford.    Pop.  18.  Dessau.    Pop.  1900. 

WOODGARSTON,    tithini:,    England,    par.       WORMER,  vil.  Holland  ;  8  m.  N.  of  Amster- 

Monks  Sherborne,  hand.  Chutely,  Kinndere  dam.    Pop.  1200.    It  is  noted  for  its  extensive 

div.  CO.  Southampton.    Pop.  with  par.    Basing-  manvfacture  of  white  lead  for  painting. 
it9ke(F.T.  4A).  WORMHOUT,  town,  Prance,  depart.  Nord, 

WOOD  GREEN,  extra-parochial  dist.  Eng-  prov.  French  Flanders;  45  m.  NW.  of  Douay. 

land,  hand.  New  Forest,  B.  div.  co.  Southamp-  Pop.  3100. 
too.    Pop.  363.    Fordirgbridge  (p.  T.  92).  WORTHINGTON,  vil.  N.  America,  U.  8., 

WOODIE,  town.  Central  Africa,  in  Bornoa,  Franklin  co.,  Ohio;  9  m.  NNB.  of  Columbas. 

about  1  m.  w.  of  the  great  lake  Tchad.  Lat.  14  Pop.  314.    Its  situation  is  pleasant,  and  it  oon* 

11.  K.  Long.  13.  52.  w.    It  has  a  court  of  jua-  tains  an  academy  and  a  la^  woollen  maaafao- 

tic^  and  a  place  for  prayers.    The  people  are  tore. 

bdolent,  particularly  the  men.  The  women  spin       WOSCHITZ,  Nrw  and  Old,  town,  Austria, 

a  little  cotton,  and  weave  it  into  a  sort  of  coarse  kiogd.  Bohemia ;  with  considerable  silver  mines, 

doth.  New  Woachits  is  43  m.  8BB.  of  Prague.    Pop. 

WOODSTOCK,,  town  and  cap.  N.  America,  1200. 
U.  8,,  Windsor  oo.,  Vermont;  14  m.  vw.  from       WOSSINGEN,  town,  w.  of  Germany,  grand 

Windsor.    Pop.  3044    Here  is  a  pleasant  and  duchy  of  Baden ;  10  m.  B.  of  Carlsnihe.    Pop. 

handsome  village,  situated  on  the  Waterqueechy,  1 300. 

containing  a  court-house,  jail,  and  oongrega-       WOSTEN HOLM,  Caps,  a  cape  in  Hudson's 

tional  meeting-house ;  and  it  has  sonoe  trade.  Bay.    Lat.  62. 40.  N.    Long.  77. 40.  w. 

WOOLLI,  or  Ouijj,  kingd.  Western  Africa,        WOSTITZ,  or  Wlasatios,  tn.  Austria,  prov. 

eitending  along  the  n<»thern  bank  of  the  Gam-  Moravia;  17  m.  sbB.  of  Bruno.    Pop.  1 100. 
hia,  between  Salom  and  Boadoo.    It  is  bounded        WOTITZ,  or  Woricis,  tn.  Austria,  circle  of 

by  the  sasall  river  Wallis  and  the  state  of  that  Berann,  kingd.  Bohemia.    Pop.  1300. 
uae^  OB  the  NW.  and  w.;  by  FottaToro  on       WOUDENBURG, vil. Holland, prov. Utrecht; 

the  N. ;  by  Bondoo  on  the  NB. ;  and  on  the  B.  6  m.  a.  of  Amersfor^    Pop.  1200. 
by  the  Simbani  wilderness.    The  country  every-       WOUW,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  North  Brabant, 

where  rises  into  gentle  acclivities,  which  are  Pop.  1600. 

generally  covered  with  extensive  woods ;  and       WOYSLAWIEC,  tn.  Poland ;  44  m.  BSB.  of 

the  towns  are  situated  in  the  intermediate  valleys.  Lublin.    Pop.  1 200. 

Each  town  is  aortoanded  with  a  tract  of  culti-       WOZICZ,  Jumo,  tn.  Anstria,  kingd.  Bohemia; 

vtted  land,  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  43  m.  SSB.  of  Prague.    Pop.  iHOOw 
iahabitaats.    The  soil  b  everywhere  fertile,  ex-        WRACLAWEK,  tn.  Poland,  on  the  Vistula ; 

cept  near  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  where  the  red  33  m.  Wnw.  of  Plock.    Pop.  2300. 
in»-stone,  covered  with  stunted  shrubs,  tndi-       WRENTHAM,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Norfolk 

catei  the  boondary  between  fertility  and  barren*  oo.,  Massachusetts ;  32  m.  bw.  from  Boston. 

Bess.  The  chief  productions  are  cotton,  tobacco.  Pop.  2765.    It  is  a  considerable  town,  and  con- 

■ad  esculent  vegetables,  all  raised  in  the  valleys,  tains  an  academy  and  a  cotton  manofactoij. 

while  the  rising  ^unds  are  appropriated  to  Great  namben  of  straw  bonnets  are  made  in 

Srain.    The  inhabitants,  as  in  most  of  the  Man-  this  town. 

dingo  nations,  are  divided  into  Mohammedans,       WRONKI,  town,  Prussian  Poland,  'On  the 

who  are  called  sonahies,  t.  e,  men  who  drink  Wartha;  32  m.  NW.  of  Posen.    Pop.  1600. 
itroog  liquors.    The  latter  are  by  far  the  most       WSETIN,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Moravia;  23  m. 

Bomerous,  and  the  government  is  in  their  hands.  NR.  of  Hradisch.    Pop.  2700. 
Medina,  the  capital  of  Woolli,  is  a  respectable       WUDWAN,  tn.  and  fort  Hindoosten,  prov. 

walled  town,  oontainiog,   according  to  major  Gujerat,  tributarv  to  the  Guicowar.    Lat.  22. 

Gra^,  about  250  hate,  and  from  800  to  1000  in-  42.  n.     Long.  71.  47.  B.     Ghee,  hemp,  and 

habiteats.    Medina  lies  in  a  direct  route  taken  leather  are  brought  to  this  place  from  rattun- 

by  major  Houghton  and  Mr.  Park,  from  Pisania  wara  in  wagons,  and  carried  hence  to  Bhow- 

00  the  Gambia,  to  Seeo  and  the  Ni^er.  nugger,  on  the  golf  of  Cambay,  from  whence 

WOOLWICH,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Lincoln  they  are  exported  by  sea. 
CO., Maine ;  152  m.  NB.  from  Boston.    Pop.  1484.       WULFERSDORF,  tn.  Lower  Austria,  on  the 

^ffWm'cA,  town,  Gloucester  co.,  New  Jersey*  river  Zaya;  25  m.  NbB.  of  Vienna.     Pop.  1500. 
I'of^  3033.  WULFRATH,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Westphalia ; 

WOOSTER,  tn.  and  cap.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  11  m.  BbN.  of  Dusseldorf.    Pop.  4800. 
Wayne  co.,  Ohio ;  4i  m.  s.  from  Lake  Erie.    Jt       WULLERSDORF,  to.  and  par.  Germany,  in 

contains  a  bank,  land-office,  printing-office,  and  Lower  Austria;  32  m.  %h\V.  of  Vienna.     Pop. 

977  inhabitaato.  1700. 

WORBIS,  or  Stast  WoRBis,  town,  Prussia,       WULLUBGHUR,  hill  fort,  Hindoostan,  prov. 

prov.  Saiony,  on  the  Wipper.    Pop.  1400.  Bejapoor ;  37  m.  sbw.  from  Merritch.    Lat  16. 

WORCESTER,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Otsego  20.  N.    Long.  74.  3-^.  B.    This  place  was  long 

^»  New  York ;  13  m.  8B.  from  Cooperstown.  held  under  the  peshwa  by  Purserum  Bhow,  and 

Pop.  2013. — fforcst/sr,  town,  Washingtoh  oo.,  when  he  was  defeated  and  slain,  it  was  seised  by 

Ohio.    Pop.  1953.  the  Colapoor  raja,  in  whose  possession  it  re- 

WORCESTER,  dist  S.  Africa,  Cape  Colony,  mained  until  1804,  when,  hj  the  interposition 

^  Cafe  ov  Good  Hopb,  page  91.  of  the  British  government,  it  was  restored  to 

WORD,  town,  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria,  in  the  peshwa. 
rraaoonia,  property  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Nu-       WUNNENBERG,  tn.  .Pnissia,  prov.  West 

lemhefg.    Pop.  1800.  phalia;  14  m.  8.  of  Paderborn.    Pop.  1000. 
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WUNSCHELBURG,  tn.  Pratftia,  co.  Glatz,  low  country  to  the  B.  of  the  rirer  U  tktcn^bo^ 

prov.  Silesia ;  ]4  m.  WNW.  of  Glatx.    Pop.  1400.  cultivated,  with  the  exception  of  what  i»  wIb- 

WUNSDORF,  to.  Germaoy,  kin^d.  Hanover ;  tionally  kept  in  pasturaj^     It  would  apfjcer, 

14  m.  WNW.  of  Haoover.     Pop.  1700.  from  ancient  records,  traces  of  towns,  foii^ 
WURBENTfl\L,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia  ;  villages,  &c.«  discovered  in  the  jangles,  tfaattyi 

15  m.  \r.  of  Japeritdorf.     Pop.  1100.  country  was  once  much  more  populous  tbas  a 
WURDA  RIVER,  river,   Hindoostan,   prov.  present.    In  1818-19,  the  number  of  inbakori 

Gundwana,  altich  rises  in  the  pergunnah  of*  villages  amounted  to  2111,  and  tiie  total  pop- 

Moolteya,  and  flowin^^  s.,  joins  the  Wyne  Gunga,  lation  to  690,770. 

at  Seony,  below  C  hand  a.    To  the  6.  of  Hiug-  liVYNE  GUNGA  RIVER,  rrrer,  HhMkxMte. 

hunghaut  this  river  is  about  the  size  of  the  prov.  Gundwana,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  Ik 

Kankaun,  opposite  to  Nagpoor.     It  has  many  Nagpoor  dominions.    It  rises  in  the  district  a( 

ilne  pools  in  the  hottest  weather,  but  is  generally  Seonee  Chuparah,  where  its  source  is  1 850  feet 

fordable  at  all  seasons,  eicepting  the  very  heavy  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  passing  throng 

rains.    TheWunna  river,  which  passes  the  large  the  town  of  Chuparah.  emerges  from  the  hib 

trading  town  of  Hinghunghaut,  and  falls  into  at  Tambooda,  about  20  m.  N.  from  Rnopjle. 

the  Wurda.  is  navigable  for  boats  some  distance  Flowing  thence  with  a  southerly  course  by  Bsi* 

abrjTe  the  latti^r  place  in  the  height  of  the  rains.  dara«  Am  bora,  and  Pawnee,  and   through  tk 

WURGSDORF,  vil.  Prussia,   prov.  Silesia,  dist.  of  Chanda,  it  eaters  the  Godaveiy  at  Ka- 

Pop.  1400.  lishwar,  near  Chinoor.    This  river  aenres  fortbe 

WURMSINGEN,  tn.  Germany,  grand  duchy  purpose  of  transporting  timber,  brought  to  it 

of  Baden.    Pop.  1000.  in  considerable  quantities  througli  the  dianDeb 

WURZACH,  tn.  w.  of  Germany,  kingd.  Wir-  of  its  principal  tnbutaries  from  the  hills,  as  id 

tcmberg,  on  the  river  Aitrach ;  33  m.  B.  of  Ulm.  as  rice,  and  other  raw  articles  of  produce 

Pop  1000.  WYRAGHUR,  tn.  Hindoostan,  prov.  Goad- 

WUSTERHAUSEN,  town,  Prussia,  on  the  wana;  74  m.  NB.  from  the  city  of  Nagpoor. 

Suhne;  18  m.  88B.  of  Berlin.    Popb  2100.— /Tv*-  Lat  20.  19.  N.    Long.  80.  66.  B.    The  diaaioBi 

irrMoMen,  town,  Prussia ;  44  m.  VW,  of  Berlin,  mines  here  were  formerly  noted  for  their  vals^ 

Pop.  2100.  but  they  have  long  oeaaed  to  yield  ade({QSte 

WYNAAD.  aubdir.  of  the  modem  prov.  of  returns. 

Malabar.  Hindoostan,  situated  above  the  Western  WYSLYTEN,  town,  Poland;  20  m.  B8B.flf 

Ghauts,  between  I^t  11.  and  12.  N.    Area,  1250  Gumbinnen.    Pop.  1600. 

square  miles.    The  village  of  Penamburt  Cotta,  W YSOKI&MACIECKI,  tn.  Poland ;  83  u. 

or  Wynaad.  is  situated  in  Lat  11.  47.  N.    Long.  BNR.  of  Warsaw.    Pop.  900. 

76.  10.  B. ;  40  m.  R.  from  Tellichery.    Pop.  of  WYSZAINEN,  tn.  Poland  ;  18  m.  N.of  Ss- 

the  dUt.  in  1800,  8070.  walki.    Pop.  1000. 

WYNE  GUNGA  DISTRICT,  dist.  Hindoos-  WYSZOGROD,  tn.  Poland,  on  dieristaii; 

tan,  prov.  Gundwana,  belonpng  to  the  Nagpoor  32  m.  WbN.  of  Warsaw.    Pop.  2000. 

raia,  named  from  the  Wyne  Gnnga   river,  by  WYTHE  COURT-HOUSE,    or  EvAicnum 

which  it  is  intersected.    The  area  of  this  district  vil.  and  seat  of  justice.  North  Ajnerka,  U.  &, 

cannot  yet  be  correctly  given,  it  never  having  Wythe  co.,  Virginia;  58  m.  NB.  of  Abiagtoa 

been  surveyed.     In  the  government  part,  the  Lat.  36.  50.  n.    Long.  4. 10.  W. 


X. 

X  ALAPA,  settlement.  North  America,  state  of  La  Puebla,  repub.  Mexico ;  9Um.  NB.  of  Meneo. 

Oaxaca,  repub.  Mexico.    Pop.  1000.  It  contains  212  Indian  families. 

XAMILTEPEC,  settlement.  North  America,  XONACATEPEC,  settlement,   N.  AmcriOi 

state  Oaxaca,  repub.  Mexico.     Pop.  700  Indians,  repub.  of  Mexico.    It  contains  S13  Indiaa  !»• 

X  ANTEN,  tn.  Prussia,  near  the  Rhine ;  12  m.  milies. 

8B.  of  Cleves.    Pop.  2000.  XONACATLAN)  settlement.  North  America 

XARAFNEL,tn.  b,  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia;  dist  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  repub.  of  Meneo; 

45  m.  W8W.  of  Valencia.    Pop.  2000.  38  leagues  B.  of  Mexico.    It  contains  540  Isdiaa 

XENIA,  tn.  and  cap.  North  America,  tJ.  S.,  families. 

Greene  co.,  Ohio;  30  m.  8\r.  from  Urbanna.  XOXUTLA,  settlement,  N.  America,  state  of 

Pop.  919.    It  is  a  flourishing  town,  and  contains  Mexico,  repub.  Mexico.    It  oootains  316  luim 

a  court-house,  gaol,  academy,  and  several  placea  families, 

of  public  worship  in  the  village.  XULLA  ISLES,  four  ialaods.  Eastern  sess: 

XIQUILPAN,  tn.  N.  America,  dist  of  the  situated  to  the  6 B.  of  the  Molucca  passi^.  The 

same   name,  repub.  Mexico.    It  contains  158  one  named  XuUaBessey  is  the  most considershl^ 

Indian  families,  and   186  Spaniards  and  Mu-  being  11  leagues  in  length,  in  good  cnltivslios, 

lattoes.  and  well  inhabited.    The  Dutdi  fort  or  factoi; 

XOCOTEAPA,  St.  Pbdro  db  Oaxaca,  settle-  is  near  a  village  adjacent  to  the  8B.poto^  when 

ment,  N.  America,  dist.  Acayoca,  repub.  Mexico ;  ships  may  procure  refreshments. 

100  leagues  8R.  of  Mesico.     It  contains  350  In-  XUNGAPEO,  settlement,  N.  America,  stale 

dian  families.  Valladolid,  repub.  Mexico.    It  contains  37  3pa- 

XOCOTEPEC,  settlement,  N.  America,  state  nish  and  223  Indian  familiea« 
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TAGUACMG,  dist.  S.  America,  prov.  Guaya-  ment,  and,  from  its  local  advantages  and  the  en- 
quil,  gioT.  Quito,  new  repuh.  of  the  Equator.  It  terprising  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  it  promises  to 
produces  cacao,  cotton,  and  wood,  and  has  great  become  a  most  flourishing  and  wealthy  place, 
herds  of  cattle.  There  are  in  the  township  a  court-house  (in - 
YAGUAROCHA,  large  and  deep  lake,  South  eluding  within  it  a  gaol),  an  Episcopal  church, 
America,  gov.  Quito,  new  repub.  of  the  Equator ;  and  a  Congregationalist,  Baptist,  and  Methodist 
a  league  and  a  half  in  length.  Lat  0.  23.  N.  meeting-house,  18  small  school-houses,  14  grist- 
It  is  famous  for  having  been  the  sepulchre  of  mills,  and  620  dwelling-houses.  The  registered 
the  iuhabitants  of  Otab«lo.  There  is  a  settle-  vessels  belonging  to  and  employed  from  Var- 
ment of  the  same  name  on  its  banks.  mouth  were,  in. 1833,  vessels,  102 ;  tonnage,  6901. 

YALATLACO,  settlement,    North   America,  YARRIBA,  country.  Central  Africa.  SeeErao. 

itate  Mexico,  repub.  Mexico.     Pop.  277.  YARROW,  pastoral  stream,  Scotland;  sh.  of 

YALOFS,j)eople,  Western  Africa.  SeeJAix>p8.  Selkirk,  which  rises  at  a  place  called  Yanow 

YANA-URCU,  lofty  mountain,  S.  America,  Cleugh,  and,  running  B.  a  few  miles,  forms  a 

prov.  Otavalo,  gov.  Quito,  repub.  of  Colombia,  beautiful  lake  called  the  Loch  of  the  Lows, 

Lat.0«28.N.     It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which  discharges  its  waters,  after  a  course  of 

and  gives  rise  to  many  streams.  100  yards,  into  St.  Mary's  loch,  from  which  it 

YANDABOO,  tn.  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  issues,  and,  after  a  course  of  16  m.  through  the 

kingd.  Ava.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  Burmese  ancient  dist.  of  Etterick  forest^  joins  its  waters  to 

var,on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell's  the  Etterick  2  m.  above  Selkirk.    Near  Newark 

army  at  this  place,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  rati-  Castle  it  forms  highly  romantic  and  picturesque 

fled  by  the  Burmese  monarch  on  the  26th  of  scenery. 

February,  1826,  the  first  instalment  (25  lacks  of  YAUTEPEC,  settlement,  N.  America,  state  of 

mpees)  paid  down,  and  the  prisoners  liberated,  Mexico,  repub.  Mexico.    It  contains  150  Spa- 

which  being  accomplished,  the  British  army  im-  niard  and  223  Indian  families, 

mediately  retrograded  towards  Rangoon.  YAZOO,  co.  N.  America,  U.S.,  Missouri,  on 

YANGUITLAN,  settlement.  North  America,  Yazoo  river.    Chief  town,  Benton.     Pop.  6550. 

state  Mexico,  repub.  Mexico.    It  formerly  con-  YECLA,  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Murcia;  14  m.WbN. 

tained  10,000  inhabitants,  but  is  now  decayed,  of  Villena.    Pop.  2200. 

sad  does  not  contain  above  900.  YEELAUOdOR,  village,  Ilindoostan,  Mysore 

YANl,  kingd.  Western  Africa,  on  the  N.  bank  prov. ;  38  m.  bb.  from  the  city  of  Mysore.    This 

of  the  Gambia,  to  the  B.  of  Bursalum.     It  is  di-  place  is  surrounded  by  plantations  of  betel-leaf, 

Tided  into  Upper  and  Lower.  and  contains  two  Hindoo  temples  of  considerable 

YANKTON    INDIANS,  tribe,  on  the  Mis-  size  and  antiquity,  much  decorated  with  sculp- 

ioorl  river,  N.  America,  U.  S.,  918  m.  from  its  ture. 

Biouth,  and  4200  in  number.  YELLANEER    PASS,    a    pass   among  the 

YARl,  riv.  S.  America,  in  Portuguese  Guyana,  Western  Ghauts,  Hindoostan,  which  leads  down 

which  runs  SB.,  and  enters  the  Amazons  in  Lat.  from  Mercara,  the  capital  of  the  Coorg  country, 

0*  49.  8.  to  Mangalore  on  the  sea^coast.    It  commences 

YARMOUTH,  seaport,   N.   America,  U.  S.  about  9  m.  NW.  from  Mercara,  and  is  a  steep 

Barnstable  co.,  Massachusetts ;  4  miles  B.  of  descent,  with  little  variation,  to  the  bottom,  a 

Barnstable.     Pop.  2251.  distance  of  about  three  miles. 

YARMOUTH,  tnshp.  British  North  America,  YELLOW  CREEK,  tn.  N.  America,  U.S., 
Shelbourne  co.,  Nova  Scotia.  Cultivated  acres,  Colombia  co.,  Ohio.  Pop.  1149; 
10,039.  Pop.  4345.  It  lies  between  Clare  and  '  YELLOW  SPRINGS,  watering-place  and 
Aig;le,  with  the  latter  of  which  it  forms  a  di»-  vil.  N.  America, U.  S., Chester  co.,  Pennsylvania; 
trict,  and  is  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Atlantic  3U  m.  NW.  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  placfe  of 
ocean,  and  on  the  B.  by  ungranted  lands.  It  great  resort,  and  has  two  fine  hotels. 
SMBpriBes  about  100,000  acres  of  land,  exclusive  YEMBO,  town,  Arabia,  on  the  searcoast, 
of  alk>wances  for.  lakes,  of  which  eight  have  not  far  from  Medina,  of  which  it  may  be  con- 
been  already  explored :  the  principal  one.  Lake  sidered  the  port.  It  is  situated  on  the  inlet 
George,  is,  next  to  Rossignol,  the  largest  in  the  called  Sberm  Yembo.  Lat.  24.  18.  N.  Long, 
province.  Besides  these  lakes,  the  township  is  38.  25.  B.  The  population  of  Yembo,  from  the 
intersected  by  the  Yarmouth,  Chebogue,  Che-  influx  and  departure  of  pilgrims,  like  that  of 
goggin,  Beaver,  Salmon, and Tusket  rivers.  The  Jiddah,  is  constantly  fluctuating;  but  the  num- 
dimate  is  more  temperate  than  that  of  less  in-  ber  of  actual  residents,  includmg  500  Turkish 
■vlated  parts  of  the  province.  At  a  short  dis-  troops,  may  be  estimated  at  2000.  No  ships 
tanee  from  the  salt  water,  apples,  plumbs,  and  resort  to  its  port,  and  the  trade  is,  therefore,  car- 
cherries  succeed  well ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  ried  on  solely  in  boats :  they  have  about  70, 
Tusket,  pears,  peaches,  and  melons  ripen.  The  many  of  which  are  engaeed  in  the  conveyance  of 
soil  of  the  upland  is,  in  general,  strong  and  pro-  pilgrims  and  their  merchandise  between  Jiddah 
doctive,  but  requires  much  labour,  in  the  first  and  Suez.  This  town  has  seldom  been  visited 
instance,  before  it  can  be  brought  into  a  state  of  by  Europeans.  It  is  thus  described  by  lieu- 
colture.  Tlie  principal  harbour  is  Cape  Forchu,  tenant  Wellsted,  in  his  recent  survey  of  the 
which  is  large  and  well  sheltered.  Yarmouth  coast  of  Arabia.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  low 
has  always  been  in  a  state  of  steady  improve-  sandy  spot,  which  is  utterly  destitute  of  vegeta* 
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tion.  There  are  about  1500  houses,  occupying  a 
space  of  great  extent.  Encompassing  these 
there  is  a  wall,  tolerably  constructed,  about 
12  feet  in  height,  pierced  with  loop-holes  near 
the  top  for  musketry.  At  each  of  the  angles 
formea  by  this  wall,  irregular  octagonal  build- 
ings have  been  erected,  which  serve  to  flank  the 
sides  and  those  on  the  sea- front  to  protect  the 
harbour.  Many  of  the  houses,  which  are  built 
of  coral,  are  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  others 
are  rapidly  falling  into  decay.  In  construction 
they  differ  from  those  of  Jiddah  and  Mokha,. 
by  having,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  their  apart- 
ments on  one  floor,  and  by  being  more  lodely 
and  coarsely  constructed.  The  streets  are  con- 
fined and  dirty.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly 
Arabs  of  the  Johe¥nah  tribe ;  the  other  residents 
are  merchants,  descendants  of  Mussulman  In- 
dians who  have  settled  here,  and  who  alone 
engage  in  trade ;  but  neither  Banians  nor  Jews 
are  permitted  to  reside  either  here  or  at  Jiddah  : 
the  latter  are  numerous  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
coast,  as  are  the  former  at  and  to  the  southward 
of  Mokha.  The  Arabs  do  not  reside  here  per- 
manently ;  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  passed 
among  their  date-groves  at  Yembo*-N  akhl,  where 
they  have  houses  and  gardens.  They  adhere, 
with  much  tenacity,  even  in  the  town,  to  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  their  Bedouin  habits,  and, 
consequently,  are  seldom  found  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits.  The  women  hud  their  faces 
totally  covered  by  a  veil  of  coloured  but  trana- 
pareut  muslin,  and  their  persons  were  likewise 
enveloped  in  a  loqse  wrapper  of  blue  cotton, 
which  covers  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  extends 
down  to  the  feet.  The  females  of  Yembo  have 
the  reputation  of  being  fair  and  handsome.  Du- 
ring the  visits  of  lieutenant  Wellsted*s  party,  the 
inhabitants  behaved  with  great  civility.  In  al  1  pro- 
bability regulating  their  line  of  conduct  agreeably 
to  the  known  good  will  which  Mohammed  Ali,  the 
pasha  of  Egypt,  entertains  towards  Europeans. 
Whenever  the  officers  of  the  Paliaurus  (lieu- 
tenant Wellsted's  vessel)  landed,  tber  were  per- 
mitted to  roam  about  the  town  witnout  being 
made  sensible,  either  by  importunities  or  ques- 
tions, that  this  liberty  was  granted  as  an  in- 
dulgence, or  that  their  steps  were  watched.  **  It 
is  amusing,"  says  Mr.  Wellsted,  **to  contrast 
this  fact  relating  to  the  people  of  Yembo  with 
the  picture  which  has  been  given  us  by  Irwin 
and  Bruce  of  its  ferocious  and  treacherous  in- 
habitants.** 

The  revenue  of  Yembo,  like  that  of  Jiddah, 
arises  exclusively  from  the  customs,  which  are 
nominally  fixed  at  10  per  cent. ;  but  great  ir- 
regularities prevail  in  collecting  them,  some 
articles  being  charged  at  a  higher  and  others  at 
a  lower  rate.  The  imports,  which  consist  of 
articles  required  for  the  consumption  of  Medina, 
Nejd,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Hej&z,  are 
mostly  grain,  coffee,  and  articles  of  dress ;  the 
latter,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  were  sup- 

Jlied  from  the  India  market  by  the  way  of 
iddah,  but  Mohammed  Ali  has  obliged  the 
Yembo  merchants  to  purchase  the  manufactures 
of  Egypt  at  his  own  price,  and  does  not  permit 
the  importation  of  any  Indian  commodities  un- 
der the  severest  penalties.  So  rigorously  is  this 
regulation  enforced  that  any  cloth  not  bearing 
the  patkha's  stamp,  worn  within  the  walls,  is 
seisable.  The  pasha  also  holds  the  entire  mo- 
noooly  of  grain,  vrhich  the  merchants  are  obliged 


to  purchase  at  his  own  price,  and  oontnt  thn- 
selves  with  retailing  it  to  the  Bedooim  st  « 
moderate  profit.    It  is  only  when  the  conmaoi- 
cation  with  the  interior  is  interrupted  that  Me- 
dina and  Nejd   are  exdusivelv  supplied  vitb 
grain  and  coffee  by  the  route  of  Yembo.   IKIms 
tiie  road  is  open,  as  it  is  at  present,  a considenbk 
quanti^of  both  articles  is  conveyed  brcaiaTt&i 
from  Yemen  to  Medina.    Before  Mohsmnntf 
Ali's  rule,  quarrels  were  as  frequent  here  m 
they  are  in  the  wildest  parts  of  the  desert,  ui 
the  destruction  of  their  dat^-groves  wai  sb  efot 
of  by  no  means  unfrequent  occurrence;  botiisa 
the  pasha  now  derives  a  considerable  reveow 
from  the  produce  of  their  date  plantation,! 
has  become  an  object  of  interest  to  prevent  tbe 
recurrence  of  these  disputes,  and  a  (bice  ii 
constantly  stationed  here.    The  inhabitaou  of 
Yembo,  from  the  scarcity  of  springs,  are  obli^ 
to  collect  the  rain-water  for  the  use  of  the  ton, 
which  is  preserved  in  reservoirs.     To  effect  thh, 
the  method  they  have  adopted  '»  simple:  slut 
spilt,  to  which  water-courses  naturally  lesd,  ii 
selected,  and  a  tank  is  then  sunk;  its  sides sre 
well  lined  with  cement,  and  the  top  roofed  om. 
But  should,  as  is  the  case  about  onoe  in  la 
years,  little  or  no  rain  fall  during  the  season,  tke 
inhabitants  obtain  a  supply  from  some  wrik 
about  an  hour's  journey  from  the  town.   Thii 
part  of  the  coast,  on  which  Yembo  stands,  s 
low  and  sandy ;  but  in  the  interior  there  ixe 
hills  of  considerable  elevation.    The  boldasd 
lofty  range  over  the  town,  called  by  the  natha 
JeTOl  Radwah,  but  more  generally  knovi  t» 
jiavigatoTs  as  the  Yembo  hills,  is  a  oollectiunU 
mountainous  ridges,  which  run  nearly  parJld 
to  each  other,  and  terminate  in  broken  ai&d  n^ 
ged  peaks;  their  general  dixection  being neatlr 
N.  and  B.,  and  the  ranges  being  neatly  of  tbe 
same  height,  while  following  the  directioa  of 
the  coast,  which  runs  more  to  the  eastward  and 
westward. 

YENISEI,  river,  Asiatic  Russia,  in  Sibem: 
reckoned  next  in  magnitude  to  the  Obi,  anl 
flowing  to  the  B.  of  that  river.  It  runs  oear  the 
lake  BeVkal,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Stf- 
anskoi  chain,  whose  waters  it  receives  for  a 
considerable  apace,  till  it  finds  or  makes  aa  es- 
trance  into  Siberia ;  it  then  flows  due  if.  to  tbe 
Frosen  ocean.  On  its  banks  are  the  considerabie 
though  secondary  cities  of  Krasaoyaisk  sad 
Yeniseisk.  A  very  little  above  the  latter  it  i** 
ceives  an  important  tributary,  the  Ang^ara,  or 
Upper  Toungouska,  whose  waters  rash  inpeta- 
ously  through  a  rocky  passage  out  of  the  Baikal 
lake.  They  become  afterwards  particularly  clor 
and  transparent,  and  pass  by  Irkoutsk,  tfaeseooad 
capital  or  Siberia,  till  th^  bring  to  the  Yesiiei 
a  stream  of  equal  magiiitude  to  itself.  Ii  ^ 
further  course  the  Yenisei  receives  two  other 
Toungou»kas,the  lower  of  which  has  acoatseof 
500  or  600  miles,  and  joins  it  at  Tuniksfaaiski 
on  the  borders  uf  the  Arctic  drcie. 

YERTNAGOODUM,  tn.  Hindoostan,  pro». 
Northern  Circara ;  15  m.  W.  from  Rajamandry: 
on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Godavery.  Lat  16. 6S.  K* 
Long.  81.  39.  B. 

YERVILLE,  tn.  France,  depart  Lower  Seine, 

frov.  Normandy ;  15  m.  NNW.  of  Rouen.   Pop- 
400. 

YETCOOPANK,  town.  Hindoostaa,  diAof 
Visagapatam,  prov.  Northern  Circara;  47  mk* 
from  the  town  of  Visagapatam.     This  piM* 
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stands  in  the  gorge  of  a  narrow  opening  in  the  entrance  into  Christmas  Sound.    Lat.  55. 26.  s. 

moantains,  where  there  b  also  a  temple  built  Long.  70.  25.  w. 

00  the  apex  of  a  low  hill.  YORK  HOAD,  load  for  ships,  in  the  straits 

YLST.  tn.  Holland,  prov.  Friesland  ;  15  miles  of  Magellan,  near  the  coaiit  of  Patagonia.    Lat. 

88^7.  of  Leeowarden.    Pop.  1200.  53.39.8.    Long.  73.52.  W.    The  only  danger 

YOLOTEPEC,  settlement,  Central  America,  of  sailing  into  the  bay,  that  is  formed  by  two 

state  Oaxaca,  repub.  Mexico.    Pop.  254  families,  points  in  this  road,  arises  from  a  reef  that  runs 

YONKERS,  tn.  North  America,  U.  S.,  West-  off  to  about  a  cable's  length  from  the  western 

Chester  co..  New  York;  20  m.  K.  from  New  point,  which,  once  known, may  be  easily  avoided. 

York.    Pop.  1761.  There  is  good  watering  about  a  mile  up  Ba- 

YORK,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  LiTingston  co.,  chelor's  river,  and  good  wooding  all  round  the 

New  York;  25  m.  8ft W.  from  Rochester,  on  the  bay,  where  the  lauding  is,  in  all  parts,  very 

w.  side  of  Genesee  river.     Pop.  2636. —  York,  or  good. 

Yorkt9WHf  town,  Westchester  co..  New  York;  YOUHIOGENY,  nv.  N.  America, U. a,  which 

45  m.  N.  from  New  York.    Pop.  2141. — York,  rises  in  the  extreme  angle  of  Maryland.    Pur- 

navi^able  river,  Virginia;  formed  by  the  union  suins^  a  northern  course  over  the  western  border 

of  the  Pamonky  and  Mattapony.    It  flows  into  of  Maryland,  it  enters  Pennsylvania  on  the  B. 

the  Chesapeake,  opposite  Cape  Charles. — Ymrk,  side  of  Laurel  Hills,  and,  piercing  both  them 

town,  Belmont  co.,  Ohio.    Pop.  1429. — York,  and  the  Chestnut  ridge,  flows  thence  in  a  NW. 

dist,  N.  part  of  S.  Carolhia.    Pop.  17,785.  direction,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Mononga- 

YORK,  tn.  British  North  America,  cap.  of  hela,  15  m.  above  Pittsburg. 

Upper  Canada,  now  called  Toronto.    See  To-  YOUNGSTOWN,  town,  N.  America,  U.  S., 

aoHTo.  Trumbull  co.,  Ohio ;  8  m.  nb.  of  Canfield.  Pop. 

YORK,  CO.  British  North  America,  prov.  New  1384. 
Brunswick;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  YOURI,orYAOORi, large  and  flourishing  king- 
Ristigouche,  on  the  s.  bv  Charlotte  county,  on  dom.  Central  Africa ;  first  known  to  Europeans 
the  B.  by  the  county  of  Sun  bury,  and  on  the  in  the  voyage  of  Lander  to  discover  the  terminal 
W.  by  the  prov.  of  Maine  (United  States).  Area,  tion  of  the  Niger.  It  is  bounded  on  the  B.  by 
7848  square  miles.  It  is  but  thinly  settled,  and,  Houssa,  on  the  W.  by  Burgoo,  on  the  n.  by 
in  several  parts,  little  known.  It  is  well  watered  Cubbie,and  on  the  8.  by  the  kingdom  of  Nouffie. 
by  various  rivers  and  lakes,  and,  though  the  soil  It  consists  of  a  very  fertile  plain,  partly  over- 
is  in  some  places  rock^,  there  is  a  large  quantity  flowed  by  the  Niger,  and  thus  rendered  pecn- 
of  intervale  or  alluvial  land,  which,  at  the  set-  liarly  fitted  for  the  production  of  rice.  It  is  even 
tlement  of  Madewaska,  &c,  is  well  cultivated,  cultivated  with  great  diligence,  though  chiefly 
The  capital  of  the  prov.  is  Frederickton.  See  by  an  oppressed,  half  servile,  but  patient  and  in- 
FikSDERicKTON.  dustrious    race   called  Cumbie.     The  city  of 

YORK  FACTORY,  settlement,  British  North  Youri  is  very  large:  its  walls  of  wood,  rudely 

America,  being  the  head-quarters  of  the  Hudson's  strengthened  with  plates  of  iron,  enclose  a  cir- 

Bay  Company.    It  is  situated  five  miles  above  cuit  of  20  or  30  miles;  but  this  space  is  covered 

the  mouth  of  Hayes  river,  on  its  w.  bank.    Its  to  a  great  extent  with  pastures  and  corn-fields, 

position,  by  the  observations  of  captain,  now  among  which  clusters  of  huts  are  interspersed. 

Sir  John  Franklin,  is  Lat.  57.  0.  N.,  and  Long.  The  people,  being  numerous  and  brave,  have 

92.  26.  w.    The  surrounding  country  is  flat  and  repelled  everv  attempt  by  the  Fellatahs  to  sub- 

swampy,  and   covered  with    willows,    poplars,  due  them.    The  king  maintains  a  higher  state 

larch, spruce,  and  birch-trees;  but  the  requisi-  than  prevails  in  the  neighbouring  courts;  yet 

tiop  fuel  has  expended  all  the  wood  in  the  vi-  both  the  structure  and  the  accommodarioos  of 

ciDity  of  the  fort,  and  the  residents  have  now  to  his  palace  would,  in  Europe,  be  considered  ex'^ 

tend  a  considerable  distance  for  this  necessary  tremely  mean.    This  prince  has  incurred  deep 

material.    The  soil  is  alluvial  clay,  and  contains  dishonour  by  the  attack  on  Park,  which  termi- 

imbedded  rolled  stones.    The  principal  build-  nated  in  the  death  of  that  celebrated  traveller; 

ings  are  placed  in  the  form  of  a  square,  having  and  his  conduct  to  Clapperton  and  LAnder  was 

aa  octagonal  court  in  the  ofentre :  they  are  two  far  from  praiseworthy.  The  crown  is  hereditary, 

stories  in  height,  and  have  flat  roofs  covered  and  the  government  an  absolute  despotism.  The 

with  lead.    The  officers  dwell  in  one  portion  of  former  sultan  was  deposed  by  his  subjects  for  his 

thn  square,  and  in  the  other  parts  the  articles  of  violent  measures  and  general  bed  conduct;  and 

merchandise  are  kept;  the  workshops,  store-  the  ruler  who  succeeded  him,  at  the  time  of 

houaes  for  the  furs,  and  the  servants*  houses  are  Lander   bad    reigned   for  the  long  period  of 

ranged  on  the  outside  of  the  square,  and  the  39  years.     The  inhabitants  manufacture  a  very 

whole  is  surrounded  by  a  stockade  20  feet  high,  coarse  and  inferior  sort  of  gunpowder,  which, 

A  platform  is  laid  from  the  bouse  to  the  pier  on  however,  is  the  best  and  the  only  thing  of  the 

the  bank  for  the  convenience  of  transporting  kind  made  in  this  part  of  the  country;  they  also 

the  stores  and  furs,  which  is  the  only  promenade  make  very  neat  saddles,  cloth,  &c    They  grow 

the  residents  have  on  this  marshy  spot  during  indigo,  tobacco,  onions,  wheat,  and  other  varieties 

the  summer  season.    The  few  Indians  who  now  of  com,  and  rice  of  a  superior  quality,  and  have 

frequent  this  establishment  belong  to  the  Swampy  horses,  bullocks,  sheep,  and  goats ;  but,  notwith- 

Crees.    The  communication  from  York  Factory  standing  their  industry  and  the  advanti^r^  which 

to  Pabted  Stone  portage,  a  direct  distance  of  they  enjoy,  they  are  very  poorly  dad,  have  little 

about  220  miles,  is  remarkable  as  the  route  money,  and  are  perpetually  complaining  of  the 

adopted  by  the  polar  expedition  under  captain  badness  of  the  times.    A  market  is  held  in  the 

Franklin.    See  Ambrica,  Nosth,  page  24.  city  daily  under  commodious  sheds,  yet  it  is  bat 

YORK  MINSTER,  lofty  promontory,  on  the  indiff'erently  attended, 
coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego:  so  called  by  captain  YOWL  ISLES,cluster  of  small  islands,  East- 
Cook  in  1774.    It  forms    the    VW.   point   of  ern  seas,  lying  off  N.  coast  of  Wageeoo  island 
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about  the  131st  degree  of  a.  longitude,  and  sur-  Catholic  priest,  Yunnan  is  at  present  ralcd  bv  • 

rounded  by  coral  reefs.  Chinese  viceroy,  but  has  not  been  ten  k«^ 

YUCA,  settlement,  S.  America,  prov.  Velez,  conquered    (especially   the   remote   pam)  In 

repub.  New  Granada;  20  m.  N.  of  Santa  Fe.    It  that  nation,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistamc 

contains  700  house-keepers,  aud  60  Indians.  The  city  of  Poo-eul  in  this  prorince,  the  Pos- 

YUMA,  YuMBA,  or  Long  Island,  one  of  the  urb-foo  of  the  maps  (Lat  23.  10.  N.    Lod§.  Ill 

Bahama  islands,  West  Indies,  about  50  miles  in  20.  b.)  is  4  lis  in  circumference.    Its  popolatns 

length,  of  very  unequal  breadth.  Lat.  23.  20.  N.  is  not  known,  being  partly  composed  of  mAm, 

Long.  74.  50.  W.      It  ties  N.  of  the  island  of  The  mountain  named  Pou-eul  is  famed  ibi  i 

Cuba,  and  was  dwcovered  bv  Columbus.  species  of  tea,  which  is  carried  to  Pekia,  ui 

YUNA,  large  river,  island  St.  Domingo,  West  presented  to  the  emperor  in  balls  or  in  cakn. 

Indies,  which   rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  which  are  composed  of  the  extract.    The  distal 

centre  of  the  island,  runs  to  the  NNR.,  and,  near  of  Yung  Chang  Foo  in  this  proviaoe,  with  s  apu 

the  town  of  Cotuy,  turns  its  course  to  BSB..  and  of  the  same  name,  contains  a  city  of  the  secoid 

enters  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  Samana,  forming  se-  order,  one  of  the  third,  and  some  small  distridi 

veral  islands  at  its  mouth.  which  are  inhabited  by  subdued  natives,  botauiT 

YUNGA  A,  river,  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Louisiana,  still  remain  independent.  The  province  is  knon 

which  derives  its  name  from  the  vast  number  of  to  be  rich  in  metals,  from  which  the  governaieiic 

springs  at  its  source.    It  is  navigable  for  canoes  draws  much  profit 
100  miles.  YUNSHAN,  eitensive  region,  India  bejosd 

YUNNAN,  prov.  China,  at  the  8W.  corner,  the  Ganges,  situated  about  the  12th  degree  e( 

and  intersected  by  the  25th  degree  of  N.  latitude.  N.  latitude,  but  respecting  the  interior  of  which 

Very  little  is  known  respecting  the  interior  of  scarcely  anything  is  known.    By  the  Burmete  it 

this  province,  but  it  deserves  notice,  as  being  is  comprehended  in  the  list  of  their  prurtacei, 

within  200  m.of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Assam,  and  its  inhabitants  are  probably  a  branch  of  the 

now  virtually  subject  to  the  British  government,  great  Shan  nation.    The  oountty  appears  to  be 

It  contains  the  sources  of  many  rivers.    The  well  watered,  and  is  probably  fertile,  being  io- 

great  river  Lookeang  forms  the  boundary  of  the  tersected   by  several   rivers  flowing   from  the 

Chinese  empire  in  thb  quarter,  from  Lat.  26.  to  province  of  Yuunau  in  China. 
27.  N.,  where  it  enters  the  Yunnan  province,  and        YUZGAT,  tn.  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Asia  Miner; 

issuing  from  it  again  about  Lat.  24.  N ,  proceeds  100  m.  wsw.  from  Tokat.    It  was  formerly  of 

nearly  doe  fl.,  serving,  during  a  considerable  some  importance,  hut  when  visited  by  Mr.  Brut, 

part  of  its  course,  as  the  boundary  line  of  Ava  the  British  consul  at  Erzrum,  in  ISSS,  was  sunk 

and  Siam.    The  original  natives  of  Yunnan  are  into  decay, 
more  or  less  independent,  and  when  there  is  a        YVOIX.  LE  PRE,  tn.  Central  France, defsil 


divided  authority  each  tribe  is  ruled  by  its  own    Cher,  prov.  Berry.    Pop.  2400.     It  h»s 
chief,  which  is  more  particularly  the  case  with    iron-works,  and  a  glass-house,  near  Chapette 
the  Meau-tsze  or  Lolos.   According  Co  a  Roman    d'Anguillon. 
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ZAANDYX,  tn.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Holland.  ZACAN,  settlement.    North    America,   fltite 

Pop.  1500.  Mexico,  repub.  Mexico.     Pop.  333  families. 

ZABETE    KHAN'S    CANAL,    canal,   Hin-  ZACAPUASTLA,    settlement,    N.   Anusies. 

doostan,  province  Delhi,  district  of  Saharunpoor.  state  Mexico,  repub.  Mexioo.     It  contaias  5M 

It  is  an  ancient  work,  and  has  been  much  de-  Indian  families,  and  40  of  Spaniards  and  Ma- 

cayed.     It  is  so  called  from  an  attempt  made  by  lattoes. 

Zabete  Khan  to  restore  it,  but  which   failed  ZACATULA,  or  Sacatula,  tn.   N.  Ameries, 

from  the  interruption  given  to  the  work  by  the  repub.  Mexicoy  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 

Seiks.     In  1823,  the  total  expense  likely  to  be  near  ^e  Pacific  ocean ,  95  m.  B.  from  Mechoacas. 

incurred   by  its  restoration  was  estimated  at  LatlS.  35.  IV.  Long.  103.  0.  w. 

2,03,633  rupees.    In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  ZACATZAN,  tn.  N.  America,  state  Mexko. 

the  banks  where  this  canal  formerly  ran  are  repub.  Mexico;  35  leagues  bnb.  of  Mexico.   It 

covered  with  sissoo-trees,  which  in  some  places  contains  300  Spanish,  and  700  Indian  faroiiies. 

form  forests  of  great  extent,  and  in  others  are  ZACHARIE,  tn.  France,  depart.  Var.  pror. 

scattered  over  the  country  in  great  abundancBb  Provence ;  9  m.  8W.  of  St.  Maximien.  Pop.  1500. 

ZABLUTOW,tn.  European  Russia, in  Lithu.  ZAGOSHI,  island,  Central  Africa,  on  the 

ania,  prov.  Bialystok;  11  m.  SB.  of  Bialystok.  Lower  Niger,  near  the  kingdom  of  Nyff^.    Toe 

Pop.  1400.  Njger  here  spreads  out  to  a  broad  stream,  and 

ZABOLA,  or  Sabola,  tn.  Austria,  co.  Sxeklers,  contains  several  islands,  of  which  Zagushi  is  the 

Sriocip.  Transylvania;  10  m.  N.  of  CronstadL  largest.    It  is  about  15  miles  long  and  3ffiikf 

t  has  salt-mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  brMul,  in  the  mid  channel  of  the  Niger,  vfaoie 

ZABOROWO,  tn.  Prussian  Poland,  on  the  stream  on  each  side  separates  it  from  the  cud- 

borders  of  Silesia;  22  m.  bnb.  of  Gros  Glogau.  tineot.    The  surface,  scarcelv  raised  above  the 

Pop.  1000.  waters,  is  composed  of  mud,  frequently  iooD- 

ZACACHE,    settlement,    N.   America,  state  dated,  and  so  soft,  that  a  slender  cane  may  be 

Oaxaca,  repub.  Mexico.    Pop.  400  families.  thrust  even  into  the  floors  to  any  depth.    Yet 
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the  blaod  is  hig^hly  cultivated  and  productive;  ZANTE,  one  of  the  Ionian  itlaoda.  See  vol.  iv 

aod  its  manufactures  pre-eminently  display  the  An  extensive  ridge  of  mountains  occupies  the 

general  superiority  of  those  of  Nyfio.  whole  of  the  western  side  of  the  island,  and  runs 

ZAGYVA,  river,   Hungary,  which    rises   on  along  its  entire  length  from  NW.  to  8B.    Occa- 

Mount  Mafra,  co.  Heves.  It  flows  southward,  and  sional  rising  grounds  skirt  the  shore.    The  most 

falls  into  the  Theyssj  at  Ssolnok.  strikinj!^,  as  well  as  the  loftiest  of  these  detached 

ZAH ARA,  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Seville ;  40  m.  8B.  eminences  (1300  feet  hi^h),  is  the  Monte  Soopo, 

of  Seville :  near  the  source  of  the  river  Guadaletc.  the  *<  Mons  elatus  nobtlis"  of  Pliny,  which  rises 

It  stands  on  a  hill.    The  houses  are  scooped  out  of  the  plain  at  the  8R«  end  of  the  island, 

out  of  the  solid  rock ;  and  the  precipice  behind  Towards  the  northerp  extremity  of  the  plam, 

them  is  at  least  1200  feet  in  height.     It  is  ao-  and  the  town  of  Zante,  a  range  of  lofty  cliffs 

cessihle  only  by  a  narrow  pathway,  which  a  mule  extend  for  some  distance,  at  the  foot  of  which  is 

cannot  ascend  without  difficulty.    There  are  se-  a  remarkable  well,  called  Ciio  Nero,  which  sup- 

veral  small  towns  in  the  south  of  Spain  situat^  plies  the  city  and  shipping  with  water.    On  a 

on  similar  spots.  detached  offset  of  these  cliffs  (which  were  for- 

ZAUN  A,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Saxony ;  9  m.  NB.  merly  known  under  the  appellation  of  Acroteria), 

of  Wittenberg.    Pup.  1400.  the  castle  is  situated,  at  350  feet  elevation,  and 

ZAMBA,  bay,  S.  America,  prov.  Carthagena,  is  of  considerable  antiquity.    The  town  stretches 

repub.  New  Granada.     It  is  very  large,  conve-  up  the  side  of  the  hill  to  within  about  lUO  paces 

nient,  and  sheltered  from  the  winds ;  for  which  of  the  entrance  of  the  fortress.    The  fortress  is 

reason  it  is  much  frequented  by  vessels,  which  an  inclosure  of  nearly  a  triangular  shape,  oon- 

geoerally  enter  it  to  take  in  water.  taining  within  its  area  12  or  14  acres.     The 

ZAMBEZI,  river,  EUu»tern  Africa.  See  vol.  iv.  entrance  presents  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
This  river  was  recently  explored,  as  far  as  Senna,  modern  military  architecture,  but  the  remainder 
bj  a  detachment  from  the  Leven,  under  captain  is  simply  a  strong  old  wall,  occasionally  loop- 
OKreo,  who  was  appointed  by  the  British  govern-  holed,  turreted,  or  battlemented,  without  any  re- 
ment  to  survey  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  This  gularity  of  plan ;  consequently  without  any  mili- 
expedition,  which  was  commanded  by  lieutenant  tary  strength.  The  approach  winds  along  the 
Brown,  was  attended  by  the  loss  of  that  officer,  face  of  the  hill,  and  the  ascent  from  the  town  is 
as  well  as  of  Mr.  Forbes,  the  botanist,  and  others  easy,  llie  city  of  Zante  is  very  imposing  in  its 
of  the  party.  It  appears  that  there  are  various  external  appearance  viewed  from  the  sea.  It  is 
villages  and  European  settlements  on  the  banks  an  open  unwalled  town,  and  stretches  along  a 
of  the  river,  which  is  frequently  obstructed  by  gently  curved  bay  for  about  a  mile  and  three- 
inlets,  and  is  in  some  places  nut  more  than  30  quarters.  See  Zants,  vol.  iv.  In  the  country 
yards  wide.  The  country  is  in  general  flat,  but  there  are  48  villages  and  many  scattered  houses. 
as  they  approached  towards  Senna,  on  the  The  external  appearance  of  the  houses  is  very 
northern  side  of  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  picturesque.  Several  of  them  are  two  stories 
country  began  to  swell  up  into  the  hills  called  high,  and  the  peasants  pride  themselves  much 
Vemale,  the  highest  being  not  leas  than  800  in  ornamenting  them.  As  in  all  the  other  islands, 
feef,  partially  wooded,  and  having  a  very  im-  there  are  no  fire-places  in  the  houses,  and  the 
posing  appearance.  The  territory  on  that  side,  niajoritv  of  them  are  without  proper  drains. 
as  far  down  as  Marooro,  is  exclusively  in  the  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  may  be  fairly  stated 
possession  of  free  blacks,  not  at  all  under  the  that  the  inhabitants,  whether  in  the  town  or  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ponuguese,  whose  posses-  country,  are  to  all  appearances  much  more  com- 
sioDi  are  entirely  confined  to  the  southern  side,  fortably  lodged  than  in  any  other  island  of  the 
The  people  are  warlike,  and  often  eLgaged  in  Septinaular  union. 

broils  with  the  Portuguese.    Some  are  armed  The  western  mountains,  as  also  Mount  Scopo, 

with  muskets,  some  with  assagays,  and  others  are  formed  of  calcareous  rock,  with  an  occasional 

with  bows  and  arrows.    After  the  party  passed  mixture  of  gypsum,  principally   of   the   grey 

the^  hills  of  Yemale,  those  of  Mirambole  (pro-  foliated  kind,  with  a  proportion  of  selinite.  The 

bably  Morumbola)  appeared  in  a  large  mass,  castle  hill  is  composed  of  a  loose  friable  calca- 

stretching  to  the  NW.:  their  height  was  esti-  reous  matter,  or  mixed  with  clay  and  sand, 

mated  at  2000  or  3000  feet ;  they  were  covered  There  is  some  tolerably  bard  marble  in  the 

with  forests  and  furrowed  by  deep  ravines.    It  island;  and  around  the  villages  of  Agrassi  and 

was  at  this  place,  and  within  a  few  hours  of  Satachira,  there  are  immense  masses  of  selinite 

Senna,  that  Mr.  Forbes  the  botanist  breathed  and  foliated  gypsum.    The  soil  is  of  three  dif- 

hia  last.    See  Sbnna.  ferent  kinds :  a  strong  clay  in  the  plain,  calca- 

ZaMORA,  large  river,  S.  America,    which  reous  on  the  rising  ground,  and  sandy  near  the 

rises  in  the  prov.  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  gov.  shore.    The  water  of  tlie  island  is  peculiar ; 

Quito,  new  repub.  of  the  Equator,  and,  after  there  are  in  the  town  of  Zante  44  cisterns,  1288 

collecting  the  waters  of  many  streams,  falls  into  public  and  private  wells,  and  3  springs  and 

the  Mayo,  which  enters  the  Amazons.  fountains,  which  are  all  so  highly  saturated  with 

ZAND,  village,  Holland,  prov.  N.  Holland;  sulphate  of  lime,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  as  to  be 

10  m.  ggB.  of  Groningen.    Pop  900.  unfit  for  culinary  purposes ;  there  is,  however,  a 

ZANE,  town,  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Logan  oo.,  never  failing  and  copious  supply  of  good  water 

Ohio.    Pop.  608.  obtained  from  the  fountain  of  Crio  Nero,  which 

ZANKARADA,  vil.  European  Turkey,  prov.  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  northern  end  of 

Magnesia;  9  m.  NB.  of  Propontos.    It  contains  the  city.    Mount  Scopo,  to  the  northward  of 

400  houses,  which  occupy  a  large   space   of  the  town,  at  a  few  miles  distance,  abounds  in 

ground,  being  separated,  as  at  Zagora,  from  excellent  springs.    In  many  parts  of  the  island^ 

each  other  by  gardens  and  rows  of  chestnut  springs  of  ao  oily  taste  and  smell  are  found ; 

trees.  some  of  them  on  the  shore,  though  covered  with 
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■ea-water,  itiU  retain  their  sveetneis  to  a  certain  for  the  foar  yean  ending  1621,  they  appew  to 

eitent,  when  drawn  ap»  and  the  sca-water  re-  have  Mown  aluMwt  uniformly  from  aortfaol; 

moved  from  the  surface.  There  formerly  eziated  potnta,  generally  from   the   north-wert.    TV 

in  the  greet  plain  near  the  village  of  CSeraoario,  winds  from  the  northerly  points  are  genaaUy 

between  the  mountains  and  the  shore,  a  mineral  cool  and  refreshing,  while,  from  the  sonthol}, 

spring,  called  bromonero,  or  fetid  water.     It  especially  from  the  south-eest,  all  the  illcofl1^ 

is  said  to  have  been   purposely  filled  op  on  nieoces  of  the  siroooo  are  felt  in  a  very  itrikac 

aooonnt  of  its  fetor.    The  natives  employed  the  degree.    The  first  rains  generally  fall  about  the 

water  as  a  lotion    against  the  rot  in   sheep,  latter  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  Octoba, 

and  for  a  cure  of  itch.    The  petroleum  and  tar  and  very  heavy  falls  occur  for  several  daji  life- 

springs  have  been  described  by  Herodbtus  with  ther  throughout  the  winter  (but  with  fine  istn- 

an  accuracy  that  b  verifiable  at  the  present  day.  venin^  weather),  when  violent    discharges  of 

The  springs  are  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  marshy  electrical  matter  occasional Ij  take  place  viih 

spot,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  sea,  very  awful  eiplosions,  particularly  aboat  tbe 

near  the  shore  of  Chieri  Bay.    Three  only  re-  penod  of  the  spring  and  autumnal  equinoi.  h 

main ;  the  others  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  having  the  month  of  March,  1817,  several  houses  «« 

probably  been  filled  op  by  some  of  the  earth*  materially  damaged  io  the  town  and  country  by 

quakes  with  which  this  island  is  so  often  ha^  them,  but  happily  no  lives  were  lost, 

rassed.    The  largest  of  these  pools  is  on  the  8.  Zsnte  abounds  in  aromatic  h^bs,  tbe  odos 

side  of  the  morass,  of  a  circular  form,  paved  of  which  is  experienced  some  distance  at  ks: 

with  stone,  about  50  feet  in  circumference,  and  and  the  delicious  flavour  of  the  Zantiole  boeq 

about   one   deep,  to   the  surface  of  the  tar.  is  doubtless  owing  to  the   fragrance   of  tke 

The  two  others  are  smaller ;  they  are  situated  herbage.    Currants,  oil,  wine,  and  fiax  are  tbe 

on  the  northern  side  of  the  morass,  at  a  distance  principal  vegetable  products.    Horticulture  ii 

of  200  paces.    The  petroleum,  or  mineral  tar,  much  attended  to,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  ob> 

lies  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  pool,  from  served,  that  science  and  skill  is  more  devoted  ii 

which  it  is  collected  to  the  amount  of  about  50  Zante  to  rural  operations  than  in  any  of  the 

or  60  barrels  annually,  and  is  applied  to  the  other  islands.   The  state  of  agriculture  in  Zsale 

purposes  of  smearing;  boats  and  out-of-door  work ;  is  better  than  in  the  other  islands ;  many  of  the 

as  railing,  &c    It  is  said  to  cement  stones  to-  farmers  are  educated  and  enlightened  proprietoni 

gether  with  singular  cohestveoesa.    It  has  been  who  give  their  attention  especially  to  sgricsl- 

attempled  to  employ  it  for  cordage,  but  it  is  said  ture ;  in  Zante  alone  is  manure  much  used.   1b 

not  to  answer  the  purpose,  as  it  rots  ,the  hemp,  the  cultivation  of  the  currants  and  vine  Zante  ii 

and  renders  the  cables  friable.    No  inhabitants  superior  to  Cephalonia  and  Ithaca,  elthosth 

reside  near  the  tar  springs,  as  the  neighbour-  there  tlie  plantations  are  carefully  tended.  Ine 

hood  u  considered  particularly  unhealthy,  espe*  products  of  Zante,  by  the  official   returni  for 

cially  in  the  autumnal  months,  and  they  extend  1835,  were :  wheat,  23,795  bushels ;  maixe,  bu<* 

their  influence  to  a  small  island  in  the  bay.  How  ley,  &c.,  1155  bushels ;  oats,  630  bushels;  cor- 

far  these  tor  springs  may  be  connected  with  vol-  rants,  7,030,000  pounds ;  oil,  1682  barreb;  wise^ 

canic  action  is  an  interesting  question,  for,  as  63,730  barrels;  cotton,  6220  pounds;  flax,  3(4) 

Dr.  Uennen  remarks,  there  is  no  part  of  the  pounds ;  pulse,  757  bushels. 

I^lobe  in  which  earthquakes  are  so  frequent  as  ZANZIBAR,  island  off  tbe  B.  coast  of  Africa, 

in   Zante ;  a  week  scarcely  passes  without  a  See  vol.  iv.    According  to  captain  Owen  s  snr- 

shock,  greater  or  less  in  degree,  and  they  seem  vcy,  the  islands  and  reefs  between  Zanzibar  sad 

to  have  increased  considerably  in  frequency  of  the  main  form  numerous  harbours,  safe  and  not 

late  years.    It  was  a  popular  idea  formerly,  that  difficult  of  access ;  but  at  Zanzibar  itself,  there 

the  shocks  of  the  same  violent  description  were  ia  not  one  land-locked  port.    Opposite  Zaonbir 

felt  only  once  in  25  years.    The  most  severe  the  coast  is  low,  but  lined  with  villages;  whid 

shocks  on  record  occurred  in  the  years  1514,  are  conspicuous  from  the  cluster  of  cooDa4i«t 

1664,  1710, 1742,  1769, 1791,  1809,  1810,  1816,  trees  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  built.   He 

1818,  and  1820.    Perhaps  the  most  severe  of  all  climate  is  particularly  fatal  to  Europeans ;  bst 

was  that  of  the  29th  December,  1820,  which  at  no  place  are  supplies  so  good  and  cheap  as  M 

took  place  at  4  o^dock  in  the  morning.    Seven  Zanzibar.    Latham's  bland,  in  the  neignbonr- 

new  houses  were  completely  thrown  down  by  the  liood,  was  visited  by  captoio  Owen ;  it  is  of  coral 

concussion,  and  860  so  materially  damaged,  that  formation,  oval  shaped,  about  1000  feet  \oa$,  aad 

two-thirds  were  obli^  to  be  levelled  with  the  10  or  12  feet  high,  accessible  only  on  the  8W.  side 

ground ;  nor  had  a  single  church  or  house  in  the  by  a  small  shelving  beach  of  coral  sand ;  tbesiu^ 

town,  however  strongly  built,  escaped  injury.  •  face  is  composed  entirely  of  the  excrement  of  ws* 

As  may  be  expectedJrom  its  mountoinous  na-  fowl,  and  the  island  is  literally  covered  with  then. 

ture  and  situation,  the  climate  of  Zante  is  very  ZAQUALCO,  settlement,  N.  America,  stiie 

trying:  in  winter  it  is  extremely  variable  «nd  Valladolid,  repub.  Mexico.    It  conteins  200  is- 

wet.    In  summer  the  heat  is  very  oppressive  in  milies  of  Spaniards,  Mestizoes,  and  Muiattoet, 

the  city,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  re^  and  300  Indians. 

flection  from  the  high  stone  walls,  which  are  ZAQUALPA,  tn.  N.  America,  state  Poebis  de 

generally  plastered  and  whitewashed,  and  from  los  Angelos,  repub.  Mexico :  90  m.  6 R.  of  Meiico. 

the  streets,  which  are  paved  with  broad  flags.  It  contains  240  Indian  families,  and  100  Spanish, 

The  thermometer  in  the  streets,  often   rise*,  &c    There  is  another  settlement  of  the  same 

during  the  summer  months  to  116  or  120.    The  name,  containing  109  Indian  families, 

winds  are  extremely  variable:  in  some  of  the  ZARA,  tn.  Austria,  cap.  of  the  prov. Dalmatia, 

winter  months  we  find  them  northerly  and  dry ;  on  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic :  90  m.  sss.  of 

in  others,  westerly,  hot,  and    rainy.    In    the  Fiume.    Pop.  8000.    Lat.  44.  2.  N.    Long.  1^ 

months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  9.  e.    It  stands  on  a  point  of  land  which  riuii 
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oat  into  the  sea,  and  forms  an  excellent  harbour,  of  doing  hit  doty ;  the  cafytain  impnting  his  is- 
capebie  of  containiog  a  whole  fleet.  It  is  strongly  ability  to  work  rather  to  laxineM  than  indispost- 
fortified.    Outside  the  walls  are  the  ruins  of  an  tion,  he  was  threatened,  iosnlted,  and  abased 
ancient  aquedact,  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  with  a  by   him.     This   treatment   sank   deeplj^  into 
namber  of  inscriptions.    Zara  has  several  good  George's  mind,  and  the  revenge  he  meditated 
ediflces,in  particular  the  cathedral,  the  churches  was  no  less  terrible  than  certain.    When  sent 
of  Saints  Urisogono,  Catiiarina,  Dominic,  Di-  on  shore,  George  related  all  his  hardships  to 
mitri,  and  Antony.  The  public  establishments  are  his  countrymen,  who  were  so  enraged,  that  no- 
a  gymnasium,  a  high  normal  school,  the  govern-  thing  short  of  the  destruction  of  the  captain  and 
ment  offices,  the  courts  of  appeal,  and  an  arch-  the  crew  could  satisfy  their  revenge.    Captain 
bishop's  see  for  the  kingdom  of  Dalmatia.    The  Thompson  was  imprudent  enough  to  leave  the 
language  is  Italian.    The  distilled  water,  called  ship  unprotected,  and,  taking  a  boai's  crew  with 
ros  solis,  made  at  this  place,  is  in  hi^i  repute.  him,  proceeded  to  the  shore,  where  a  horde  of 
ZARA,  circle,  Autitria,  in  Dalmatia,'  Its  area  outrageous  cannibals   stood    prepared  for  his 
is  2150  square  miles.    Pop.  105,000.  destruction.    He  had  scarcely  landed,  when  he 
ZARAGOZA,  city,  S.  America,  prov.  Antio-  was  knocked  down  and  murdered^  by  a  chief 
quia,  repob.  New  Granada,  between  the  rivers  named  Tipponie ;   and    his   sailors  unhappily 
Canca  and  Magdalena.    Its  climate  is  so  un-  sharing  the  same  fate,  were  all  stripped  by  the 
healthy,  that  its  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  200  barbarmns,  who  immediately  went  on  to  the 
housekeepers.  *bip  to  complete  the  carnage.    A  general  mas- 
ZAREVO-SANTSCHURSK,  town,  European  sacre  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  crew,  together 
Russia,  gov.  Viatka,  on  the  Kofcschaga.  Pop.  3200.  with  all  the  passengers  on  board,  immediately 
ZARISZYN,  tn.  European  Russia,  gov.  8a-  ensued ;  and  four  individuals  only,  of  all  that 
ratov ;  212  m.  8SW.  of  Saratov.    Pop.  2300.  Lat.  had  left  Port  Jackson,  escaped  their  vengeance. 
48.  42.  N.  Long.  44.  28.  B.  A  barbarous  act  of  retaliation  was  perpetrated 
ZARKI,  tn.  Poland ;  43  m.  NXW.  of  Cracow,  by  the  crews  of  four  or  five  whalers^  which  hap. 
Pop.  2300.  pened  to  enter  the  Bay  of  Islands  shortly  after 
ZASMUCK,  or  Zasmukt,  tn.  Austria,  kingd.  the  massacre;  they  commenced  an  indiscriminate 
Bohemia ;  30  m.  E8B.  of  Prague.    Pop.  1 000.  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  spanng  neither  age 
ZAVATARELLO,  tn.  Italy,  kingd.  Sardinia;  nor  sex,  burning  their  bouses,  and  destroying 
13  m.  B.  of  Tortona.    Pop.  1700.  their  plsntations.  ,„     ,         ^      ^. 
ZAWICHOST,  tn.  Poland,  on  the  Vistula;  10        In  1810,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  then  his 
m.  NXB.  of  Sandomir.    Pop.  900.  majestys  principal  chaplain  in  the  territory  of  New 
ZAYULA,  town,  N.  America,  repob.  Mexico,  South  Wales,  proposed  to  the  Church  Missionary 
cap.  of  a  dUt.  of  the   same  name.    Pop.  500  Society  in  England  the  formation  of  a  mission- 
Spaniards,  Mestizoes,  and  Indian  families.   Lat.  ary  colony  in  New  Zealand.    The  plan  being 
19. 2.  N.  Long.  103. 28.  W.   It  has  a  magnificent  adopted,  a  number  of  settlers  were  selected  and 
convent  There  are  two  other  settlements  of  the  sent  out  in  the  year  1814,  under  the  conduct  of 
MDie  name.  Mf-  Marsden,  accompanied  by  John  Liddiard 
ZDUNY,  tn.  Prussian  Poland,  on  the  borders  Nicholas,  Esq.,  who,  m  1817,  published  a  niort 
of  Silesia;  39  m.NNB.  of  Breslau.    Pop.  3500.  interesting  narrative  of  this  voyage.    Mr.  Mars- 
b  1789  it  suffered  greatly  from  a  fire.  den  was  well  qualified    for  the  undertokmg, 
ZEALAND,  Nkw.     Some  account  of  these  having,  by  his  proximity  to  New  Zealand,  had 
interesting  islands  is  given  in  vol.  iv.,  but  their  many  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  such  of 
importance  deserves    a  supplementary  notice,  the  natives  as  were  occasionally  brought  to  Port 
Taaman,  the   Dutch  navigator,    to  whom,  as  Jackson  by  the  different  whalers ;  he  had  also 
formerly  stated,  we  owe  the  discovery  of  this  had    a    pecuKarly   favoureble   opportunity  of 
country,  explored  all  the  NB.  coast,  but  being  studying  the  character  of  two  of  the  native 
attacked  by  the  natives,  and  having  three  of  his  chiefs,  named  Tippahee  and  Doaterra.     The 
men  murdered,  he  did   not  attempt  to  land,  constant  desire  evmced   by  Tippahee  for  the 
Other  voyagers,  who  afterwards  touched  upon  civilisation  of  his  countrymen,  with  the  gratitude 
the  islandsTall  concur  in  the  report  of  the  wild-  he  afterwards  displayed  on  his  return  to  his 
ness  and  barbarity  of  the  natives,  who  have  native  shore  towards  the  vessels  that  touched 
been  uniformly  described  as  a  race  of  ferocious  there,  rendered  his  decease  a  great  loss  to  the 
cannibals.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  colonists.    He  was  among  those  who  penshed 
that  great  provocations  were  constantly  received  in  the  massacre  before-mentioned.     Duaterra, 
from  the  European  sailors  who  passed  near  the  his  successor,  in  addition  to  the  thirst  for  use- 
shores  of  New  Zealand.   These  were  sometimes  fol  knowledge  which  had  been  so  strongly  dis- 
retaliated  by  the  natives  in  a  ^readfol  manner,  played  by  his  predecessor,   had  acquired,  by 
and  their  natural   ferocity,  instead  of   being  means  of  a  voyage  to  England,  a  large  accession 
softened  by  their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  of  new  ideas.     He  was  much  attached  to  Mr. 
was,  for  a  long  time,  most  fearfully  aggravated.  Marsden,  by  whom  be  had  been  di^overed  in 
Odc  tragical  instance  of  this  must  be  mentioned,  the  most  abject  condition  at  Portsmouth,  and  had 
The  Bovd,  a  ship  of  about  500  tons,  commanded  been  rescued  from  the  inhuman  treatnient  which 
by  captain  John  Thompson  (on  his  return  from  he  received  from  the  sailors.  Mr.  M«wden  having 
Bo^ny  Bay  in  1809),  proceeded  to  New  Zealand  procured  his  passage  with  himself  to  New  South 
for  a  4rgo  of  timber.    It  happened  that  a  New  Wales,  he  entered  fully  into  the  project  for  com- 
Zealand  chief,  named  George,  and  another  of  municating  Christianity  and  civilisation  to  his 
his  countrymen,  being  together  at  Port  Jackson,  countrymen,  and  guaranteed  hospitality,  kind- 
agreed  with  captain  Thompson  to  work  their    ness,  and  protection,  to  such  persons  as  should 
passage  to  their  own  country.    The  former  was    be  induced  to  undertake  the  mission.    A  pre- 
takenio  Ul  during  the  voyage  as  to  be  incapable    paratory  voyage  ft om  Port  JacKson  was  made. 
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and  the  report  being  fevoorable^  Mr.  Manden    while  himself   and  five    more   were  eoavejd 

and  his  compaDy,  including  three  native  chiefs,    into  the  interior,  and  left  at  different  viUaJ^ 

Daaterra,  Shunghi,  and  Korra-korra,  with  their    to  make  themselves  as  osefol  and  comlactaUe 

attendants,  set  sail  in  the  bri^  Active,  in  Nov.    as  they  could.    Rntiierfoid  and  one  eompaiiM 

1814,  having  on  board  a  considerable  qnantity    were  finally  settled .  in  a  village  briongioglBt 

of  live  stock  of  various  kinds,  for  the  use  of  the    chief  named  Aimy,  a  house  was  built  for  tin. 

settlers,  as  well  as  articles  for  barter  with  the    and  they  were  permitted  to  live,  as  far  ss» 

natives.    Scarcely,  however,  had  the  passengers    cumstances  would  allow,  accord ing  to  their  «n 

embarked,  when  symptoms  of  gloom  and  sullen-    cnstoms.    "  For  the  first  year  after  oar  arriiil 

ness  became  visible  in  the  three  chiefs ;  parti-    in  Aimy's  village,"  says  Rutherford,  **  we  ipat 

cularly  in  Duaterra.    The  cause  was,  with  some    our  time  chiefly  in  fishii)g  and  shootii^;  (or  Ae 

difficulty,  discovered  by  Mr.  Marsden,  who  was    chief  had  a  capital  double-barrelled  finHiB|- 

informed,  by  Duaterra  himself,  that  a  gentleman  at    piece,  as  well  as  plenty  of  powder  and  dsd- 

Sydney  had  disclosed  to  him,  that  mi,  Marsden's    shot,  which  he  had  brought  from  the  veaad. 

scheme  was  but  a  pretext  for  introducing  the  Eog-    We  were  generally  fortunate  esoogfa  tt>  biii| 

lish  into  New  Zealand,  with  a  view  ultimately  to    home  a  good  many  wood  pigeons,  which  aie 

destroy  the  natives,  or  at  least  to  dispossess  them    very  plentiful  in  New  Zealand.      Unfortonatdj. 

of  their  country,  and  reduce  them  to  slavery,  as    however,  the  death  of  the  cfaieTs  mother  bo^ 

had  been  done  in  the  colony  of  New  south    attributed  to  her  having  eaten  some  potHoa 

Wales.    Mr.  Marsden  offered  instantly  to  return    peeled  with  the  white  man's  knife,  after  it  bsd 

to  Sydney  Cove ;  and  this  at  once  convinced    been  cutting  rushes,  his  unhappy  ooiaradc  m 

Duaterra  of  the  falsehood  of  the  report ;   he,    killed,  but  aUowed  to  be  buried.     Ruthofoid 

therefore,  implored  Mr.  Marsden  to  proceed,    was  thus  left  alone  among  these  savages,  ssd 

promising,  as  before,  his  protection  and  assist-    taught,  by  the  murder  of  his  comrade,  on  hov 

ancetothemissionaries  who  should  be  employed    slight  a  tenure  he  held  his  own  life.    Hevsi 

in  the  service.    About  the  middle  of  December    afterwards  made  a  chief,  married  two  of  the 

the  ship  arrived  off*  the  North  Cape,  where  Mr.    chief  Aimy's  daughters,  and  made  several  josr- 

Marsden,  anxious  to  open  a  friendly  commoni-    nies  into  the  interior.    At  length,  after  a  im- 

cation  with  the  natives,  immediately  sent  the    denoe  of  10  years,  a  ship  appearing  off"  sboff, 

chiefs,  with  three  of  their  countrymen,  on  shore,    ^e  chiefs  laid  a  plan  for  securing  her  and  mB^ 

to  invite  some  of  the  people  to  come  on  board,    deriog  the  crew.    Rutherford  gladly  accepted 

In  a  short  time  several  canoes  approached  the    the  offer  of  going  to  persuade  the  captain  to 

vessel,    and   an   amicable  traffic   commenced,    put  into  the  bay ;  but  when  safe  on  board,  be 

Having  taken  leave  of  their  visitors,  they  di-    told  the  captain  of  his  danger,  and  intteated  faia 

rected  their  course  towards  the  Bay  of  Islands :    to  stand  off  as  soon  as  possible :  and  tbas  he 

passing  through   Doubtless  Bay,  the  coast  of    escaped  to  Otaheite.    It  is  from  this  man,  who 

which  exhibits  the  most  sublime  scenery,  very    by  degrees  worked  his  way  back  to  Epglaad, 

similar,  it  is  said,  to  the  stupendous  views  on    that  much  of  our  information  respectiog  tbe 

the  coast  of  Norway,  they  found  themselves,  on    character  and  habits  of  the  New  Zealanden  has 

the  19th  of  December,  in  front  of  the  harbour    been  obtained.     He  expressed  himself  not  ob- 

of  Wangeroa,  the  scene  of  the  fatal  tragedy  of    willing  to  return  to  New  Zealand,  and  nnder- 

the  Boyd.    The  coast  in  this  part  is  also  very    take  to  establish  a  profitable  trade  with  tbe 

picturesque.  Two  ranges  of  hign  mountains,  run-    natives. 

ning  in  a  parallel  direction  with  it,  as  far  as  the        Taken  altogether.  New  Zealand  preaenb  a 
eye  can  reach,  form  a  most  interesting  contrast    great  variety  of  landscape,  although,  even  where 
with  the  numberless  small  hills  which  rise  below    the  scenery  is  most  subdued,  it  partakes  of  i 
them,  and  are  alwavs  clothed  with  the  freshest    bold  and  irregular  character,  derived  not  more 
verdure.    At  the  islands  called   the  Cavalles,    from  the  aspect  of  undisturbed  nature,  wfaidi 
where  the  ship  next  anchored,  Mr.  Marsden,    stillobtrudesitsetf  everywhere  among  the  traces 
with  the  New  Zealanders,  immediately  landed,    of  commencing  cultivation,  than  from  the  ooa- 
While  on  shore  they  had  an  opportunity  of    fusion  of  hill  and  valley  which  marks  the  bee 
seeing  a  New  Zealand  camp.    The  warriors,    of  the  soil,  and  the  precipitous  eminences,  with 
amountinjr  to  about  1&0  of  as  fine  men  as  ever    their  sides  covered  by  forests,  and  thcar  snmmili 
took  the  field  in  any  country,  were  encamped  on    barren  of  all  vegetation,    if  this  brokenneas  sed 
a  hill  which  rose^  in  a  conical  shape,  to  a  con      inequality  of  surface  oppose  difiScnlties  in  tbe 
siderable  height,  and  presented  many  imposing    way  of  agricultural  improvement,  the  variety 
singularities.     The  party  soon    succeeded    in    and  striking  contrasts    thereby  produced   aie 
establishing  themselves  under  the  protection  of    highly  picturesque  ;  and  all,  accordingly,  vbo 
this  friendly  band,  and  the  subsequent  prosperity    have  visited  New  Zealand,  agree  in  es'tolliDfT 
of  the  settlement  has  been  attended  by  tbe  gra-    the  mingled  beauty  and  grandeur  which  sie 
dual  civilisation  of  the  natives,  and  the  oonver-    profusely  spread  over  the  more  favoured  psrti 
sion  of  man^  of  them  to  the  Christian  faith,    of  the  country.    The  southern  island,  with  tbe 
A  continued  intercourse  has  also  been  kept  open    exception  of  a  narrow  strip  along  its  sontbefo ' 
with  Europeans,  and  several  of  the  chiefs  have    shore,  appears  to  be,  in  its  interior,  a  mere  chaos 
visited  England.  of  mountains,  and  the  region  of  perpeCosI  win- 

Much  information  respecting  the  habits  of  ter;  but  even  here,  the  declivities  that  slope 
the  natives  of  New  Zealand  is  derived  from  down  towards  the  sea  are  clothed,  in  msoy 
John  Rutherford,  an  English  sailor,  who,  some  places  to  the  water's  edge,  with  gigantic  sod 
years  ago,  was  unfortunately  taken  prisoner,  with  evergreen  forests ;  and  more  prote^ed  nooks 
several  of  his  comrades,  by  the  natives,  and  occasionally  present  themselves,  overspread  with 
compelled  to  take  refuge  among  these  savages,  the  abundance  of  a  teeming  vegetation,  sod  sot 
Six  of  his  companions  were  killed  and  eaten ;    to  be  surpassed  in  loveliness  by  what  tbe  land 
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has  anywhere  else  to  show.  The  bleakness  of  into  New  Zealand ;  and  the  missionaries  have 
the  western  coast  of  this  southern  island  does  sown  many  acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
not  arise  so  much  from  its  latitude  as  from  the  Bay  of  Islands,  both  on  their  own  property  and 
tempe«tttous  NW.  winds,  to  the  whole  force  of  on  that  of  the  native  chiefs,  with  English  wbeati 
which  it  is,  from  its  position,  exposed.  The  which  has  produced  an  abundant  return.  Dua- 
iaterior  and  eastern  side  of  the  northern  Island  terra  was  the  first  who  actually  reared  a  crop 
owe  their  fertility  and  their  suitableness  for  the  of  this  grain  in  his  native  country.  The  forest 
habitation  of  man  principally  to  the  intervention  trees  of  New  Zealand  rise  generally  to  the  height 
of  a  considerable  extent  of  land  between  them  of  from  80  to  100  feet,  straight  as  a  mast,  and 
and  the  quarter  from  which  these  desolating  without  a  branch,  and  are  then  crowned  with 
galea  blow.  In  the  more  populous  districts  to  tops  of  such  umbrageous  foliage,  that  the  rays 
the  east,  the  face  of  the  country,  generally  of  the  sun,  in  endeavouring  to  pierce  through 
speaking,  offers  to  the  eye  an  expanse  of  luzuri-  them,  can  hardly  make  more  than  a  dim  twilight 
ant  verdure,  the  freshness  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  lonely  recesses  below.  Of  late  years  the 
by  continual  depositions  of  moisture  from  the  attention  of  the  British  government  has  heen~ 
clouds  that  are  attracted  by  the  mountains,  turned  to  the  capabilities  of  the  cedar  of  New 
Much  of  the  land,  both  in  the  valleys  and  on  Zealand,  and  its  entire  suitableness  for  the 
the  brows  of  the  hills,  is  covered  by  groves  of  most  important  purposes  of  ship-building  has 
majestic  pine,  which  are  nearly  impervious,  from  been  sufficiently  ascertained. 
the  thick  underwood  that  has  rushed  up  every-  The  miueralon^  of  New  Zealand  has  been 
where  in  the  spaces  between  the  trees.  Along  very  imperfectly  investigated.  A  blue  pigment, 
the  skirts  of  the  woodlands  flow  numerous  rivers,  which  the  natives  make  use  of  to  paint  their 
which  intersect  the  country  in  all  directions,  and  faces,  appears  to  be  manganeses  They  also 
several  of  which  are  navigable  for  miles  up  by  make  certain  of  their  weapons,  and  carving 
ships  of  considerable  burthen.  Various  lines  of  tools,  of  a  green  talc,  or  jasper-stone,  which  is 
eomnaunication  are  in  this  way  established  be-  found  only  in  the  southern  island ;  and,  before 
tweentheoppositecoastsof  the  northern  island;  they  became  acquainted  with  iron,  used  to  be 
while  some  of  the  minor  streams  that  rush  down  accounted  by  them  a  very  preebus  article.  Cap- 
to  the  sea  through  the  more  precipitous  ravines,  tein  Cook  remarked,  on  his  first  visit,  the  great 
are  ioterrupted  in  their  course  by  magnificent  quantities  of  iron  sand  which  were  brought 
cataracts,  that  give  additional  effect  to  the  other  down  to  the  shores  by  every  little  rivulet  of 
features  of  sublimity  and  romantic  beauty,  by  fresh  water  from  the  interior,  and  regarded  the 
which  the  country  is  distinguished.  The  climate  fact  as  a  demonstration  that  there  was  ore  of 
of  New  Zealand  is  decidedly  template.  During  that  metal  not  far  inland.  Mr.  Nicholas,  while 
nearly  10  mouths  that  captain  Cruise  was  in  the  in  the  country,  procured  one  or  two  pieces  of 
northern  island,  from  about  the  middle  of  Fe-  pumice-stone,  which  the  natives  make  use  of  in 
bruary  to  the  beginning  of  December,  the  {wlishing  their  spears,  and  likewise  some  ob- 
general  range  of  the  thermometer  was  between  sidian,  or  volcanic  glass ;  but  he  seems  to  think 
50^  and  75°,  nor  did  it  ever  descend  below  40°,  that  these  substances  are  not  produced  in  New 
or  rise  above  80°.  The  quality  of  the  soil  may  Zealand.  The  chief  Korro-Korro,  he  informs 
be  best  estimated  from  the  profuse  vegetation  us,  in  a  sketch  of  the  northern  island  which  he 
with  which  the  greater  part  of  it  is  clothed,  and  drew  for  him  upon  paper,  marked  a  high  mouu- 
the  extraordinary  vigour  which  characterizes  the  tain  on  the  eastern  side,  between  the  Eiast  Cape 
growth  of  most  of  its  productions.  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  which  was  wont. 
The  botany  of  New  Zealand  has  as  yet  been  from  time  to  time,  to  vomit  forth  fire  and  smoke. 
very  imperfectly  investigated,  but  from  these  Rutherford  expressly  states,  that  many  fine  veins 
partial  researches  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  coal  make  their  appearance  from  the  sides  of 
the  country  is  rich  both  in  new  and  valuable  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of  the  northern 
herbs,  plants,  and  trees,  as  well  as  admirably  inland,  although  the  natives  burn  nothing  but 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  many  of  the  most  wood.  He  mentions,  also,  that  he  has  seen 
useful  among  the  vegetable  possessions  of  other  beds  of  oyster-shells  three  feet  under  the  sur- 
parts  of  the  world.  The  plant  which  grows  in  face  of  the  ground,  and  at  the  distance  of  10 
greatest  profusion  is  the  flax  plant,  which  flou-  miles  from  the  coast. 

rishes  equally  in  the  most  exposed,  as  in  the  No  doubt  whatever  can  exist  as  to  the  rela- 

best  sheltered  situations.    This  plant,  which  is  tionsbip  of  the  New  Zealanders  to  the  numerous 

indigenous,  the  natives  convert  to  a  variety  of  other  tribes  of  the  same  complexion,  by  whom 

purposes.     It  supplies  them  with  excellent  ma-  nearly  all  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea  are 

terials  for  clothing,  cordage,  and  fishing- neta ;  peopled,  and  who,  in  physical  conformation, 

and  the  preparation  being  simple,  requires  very  language,  religion,  institutions,  and  habits,  evi- 

little  trouble.    The  plant  itself  generally  grows  dently  constitute  only  one  great  family.     In 

from  live  to  seven  feet  high,  and  bears  a  strong  general,  the  New  Zealanders  are  a  tall  race  of 

resemblance  to  our  common  flag.    Fern  grows  men,  many  of  the  individuals  belonging  to  the 

here  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  and  is  of  the  upper  classes  being  six  feet  high  and  upwards. 

utmost  importance,  as  the  people,  in  a  great  They  are  also  described  as  strong,  active^  and 

measare,  subsist  upon  the  roots  of  it,  from  which  almost  uniformly  well-shaped.    Cook  describes 

they  prepare  a  kind  of  bread.    With  the  exoep-  the  females  as  far  from  attractive ;  but  other 

tion  of  the  turnips  and  potatoes,  the  vegetable  observers  give  a  more  flattering  account  of  them 

productions  which  Cook  took  so  much  pains  to  The  dress  of  the  two  sexes  is  exactly  the  same, 

introduce  seem  to  have  all  perished.    The  po-  and  consists  of  an  inner  mat,  or  tunic,  fastened 

tatoes,  however,  have  been  carefully  preserved,  by  a  girdle  round  their  waists,  and  an  upper 

and  are  said  to  have  even  improved  in  quality,  cloak,  which  is  made  of  very  coarse  materials 

In  more  recent  times,  maize  has  been  introduced  for  ordinary  wear,  but  is  of  a  much  finer  fabric* 
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and  often,  indeed,  elaborately  ornamented,  when    two  parties  can  only  know  each  other 
intended  for  occasions  of  display.    Both  of  these    One  of  their  g^reatest  faults  is  s  ittoas  pfopa 
articles  of  attire  are  always  made  of  the  native    sity  to  thiering,  if  not  front  their  fiiead^  # 
ilaz.    The  food  upon  which  they  principally  live    least  from  all  who  happen  to  hsft  ao  paiiadv 
is  the  root  of  the  fern  plant,  which  f^rows  all    claim  upon  their  hospitality  or  CsroeHmm 
over  the  coantry.    Thii  root,  sometimes  swal-    The  wealth  of  their  white  visiton  in  a  temtk 

lowed  entirely,  and  sometimes  only  masticatml  tion  which  seldom  fails  to  eicite  sU  the  esfij^ 

and  the  fibres  rejected  after  the  juice  has  been  of  tliese  barbarians.    But  tbediacenuBeat 

attracted,  serves  the  New  Zealanders  not  only  they  exhibit  in  th'is  particular  is  very 

for  bread,  but  even  occasionally  for  a  meal,  by  able,  as,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  i 

itself.    When  fish  are  used,  they  are  always  oourM  with   Europeans,  the  New 

cooked,  either  by  being  fixed  upon  a  stick  stock  have  shown  that  they  perfectly  osdemood  At 

in  the  g;roond,  and  so  exposed  to  the  Are,  or  by  difference  in  value  between  a  tool  and  a  ta" 

being  folded  in  green  leaves,  and  then  laid  Cloth  seems  Co  have  been  at  fint  the  only 

between  heated  stones  to  bake.    But  little  of  for  which  they  would  traffic:  bat,  of  late 

anv  other  animal  food  is  consumed,  birds  being  agricultural  and  other  tools  of  iron  aseiil,  wm^ 

killed  chiefly  for  their  feathers,  and  pigs  being  kets,  and  ammunition,  will  alone  purchaw  |» 

only  produced  on  days  of  special  festivity.    The  visions  for  the  ships  that  put  in  at  the  ooai^ 

only  agricultural  implements  which  the  natives  Yet  they  are  not  altogether  indifferent  to 

possess  are  of  the  rudest  description  ;  that  with  moot  and  finery :  the  New  Zealand  cl ' 

which  they  di^  their  potatoea  being  merely  a  decorateahia  head  with  plumes;  his  dress 

wooden  pole,  with  a  cross  bar  of  the  same  mar  is  also  elaborately  embroidered,  and  both  mm 

terial  fixed  to  it   about  three  feet  from  the  often  wear  curiously  carved  combs  in  their  ha^ 

ground.    Mr.  Maroden  saw  the  wives  of  several  and  clusters  of  omamenta  auspeoded  fronlkir 

of  thechiefa  toiling  hard  in  the  fields,  with  no  ears  and  round  their  necks.    Unaoquaintal M 

better  spade  than  this ; — among  others,  the  head  the  New  Zealanders  are  with  aojrthing  disLiii|| 

wife  of  the  great  Shunghi,  who,  although  quite  ^e  name  of  science,  their  iDtellectoal  uuaui 

blind,  appeared  to  dig  the  ground  as  fast  as  wa  evidently  of  a  superior  order.    All  tut « 

those  who  had  their  sight,  and  as  well.    The  va  told  of  them  shows  acuteness,  lefledaa^ 

labours  of  agriculture  in  New  Zealand  are  ren-  readiness,  fertility  of  resources,  and  the  otht: 

dered  exceedingly  toilsome  by  the  imperfection  facultiea  and  habtta  of  mind  that  go  to  mabif 

of  the  instruments.    Hence,  principally,  their  a  Commanding  intellectual  organisation.  latti 

extreme  desire  for  iron.   The  hots  of  the  natives  few  arte  which  are  known  among  theo,  Aef 

were  constructed  on  a  very  simple  plan,  and  display  exceeding  neat-handedness  and  w^ 

had  evidently  a  greater  regard  to  room  than  to  nnity,  and  even  no  contemptible  portion  of  tnfe 

convenience :  indeed,  notliing  of  the  latter  de-  and  elegance.    Nor  are  they  without  a  ^eaia 

scription  was  at  all  to  be  seen.    They  all  ap-  for  the  higher  exercisea  of  the  imagintiaa 

peered  much  of  the  aame  dimenaiona,  and  were  Their  muaic  ia  apoken  of  as  superior  tote  rf 

pnerally  about  14  feet  in  length,  and  eight  in  many  other  of  the  South  Sea  islands;  tfacyp» 

breadth,  but  the  height  was  never  more  than  seas  a  body  of  national  poetry ;  and  etoqeeaa 

four  feet.    The  build inga  were  compoaed  of  sticks  ia  the  council  ia  as  indispensable  a  qaali&atiB 

and  reeds  interwoven  with  each  other,  but  so  of  their  chiefs  and  warriors  as  valour  in  the feMl 

very  imperfectly,  and  with  such  little  care  to  Many  of  the  New  Zealanders  are  well  acqaaiald 

guard  againat  the  changea  of  the  weather,  that  with  the  geography  of  their  own  oouatiy.  N* 

the  appearance  waa  extremely  wretched.    Win-  withstanding  the  want  of  roada,  thev  are  aee* 

dowa  were  never  thought  of ;  and  the  hole  which  tomed  to  traverse  the  islands  in  all  diieedoak 

was  intended  for  a  door,  was  so  very  low  and  The  duty  of  fighting  is  discharged  principally  tf 

narrow,  that  it  required  them  to  crawl  on  their  the  men,  but  the  women  take  ait  least  their stef 

handa  and  knees  in  order  to  paaa  it.    Yet  these  in  moat  of  the  other  descriptions  of  labour.  Tke 

minerable  structures  derived  a  peculiar  degree  cultivation  of  the  fields  especially,  aad  the  pr 

of  interest  from  the  surrounding  scenery;  and  a  thering  in  of  the  produce,  seem  to  be  prindp^ 

neat,  well  cultivated  little  garden,  attached  to  their  occupations.    They  also  paddle  the  csbos 

each  of  them,  formed  a  kind  of  contraat  to  the  occasionally  aa  well  as  the  men,  and  aviit  m 

hut  itaelf.  curing  the  fish  for  the  |^eral  stock ;  and  tkf 

The  character  of  the  New  Zealandera,  both  are  the  chief  operatora  m  dreaaing  and  spiiaflS 

moral  and  intellectual,  exhibiti  a  more  intereat-  the  flax,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  matk  Tk 

ing  variety  of  peculiarities  than  that  of  most  circumstance  which  most  affecta  the  ooodiM 

other  savages.    They  belong  to  the  class  of  the  of  the  women  in  New  Zealand  is  the  prevakM 

energetic,  bold,  and  haughty  nations ;  and  both  of  the  custom  of  polygamy.    Almost  sU  t^ 

their  virtues  and  their  vices  wear  the  same  ^no-  chiefs  have  more  than  one  wife,  moat  of  tbta 

ral  air  and  complexion  of  independence,  decision,  six  or  eight ;  of  these,  tliete  is  always  one  shoii 

and  fearlessness.    The  most  conspicuous  quality  accounted  the  head  wife.    To  this  anaageaeri 

in  the  character  of  the  New  Zealanders  is  their  the  weaker  sex  are  said  to  submit,  io  g«Ba>^ 

inordinate  passion  for  war.     These  wara  are  quietly  enough  ;  but  ita  ioconvenieoco  iR  ^ 

maintained  and  perpetuated;  both  by  their  love  unfelt,  either  by  them  or  their  busbaodi.  f<^ 

of  contention  and  oloodsbed,  and  by  that  spirit  even   in  these  unfavourable  circumstsocei.  t 

of  revenge  which  seems  to  be  more  implacable  warm  attachment  often  grows  up  betven  At 

in  them  than  in  almost  any  other  people  on  parties,  and  the  death  of  one  is  lamented  lift''' 

earth.    The  law  of  retaliation,  in  its  most  rigor-  other  with  passionate  sorrow.    The  wife  if  *^ 

ous  literality,  is  their  only  rule  for  reconcilement  enjoined  to  devote  herself  on  the  fuaeial  p^ 

of  differences  ;  and  so  long  as  the  demands  of  of  her  husband  bv  any  doctrine  of  theoatio*^ 

this  inexorable  principle  remain  unsatisfied,  the  religion ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  H 
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on  occasion  of  her  hoBband'f  death,  to  'commit  whom  the  arts  of  civilization  and  the  knowledge 
suicide,  in  order  that  her  spirit  may  follow  his.  of  Christianity  have  been  introduced  under  cir 
The  nnoral  character  of  the  females,  as  well  as  cumstances  that  promiie  satisfactory,  thouj^  not 
the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held,  cannot  rapid  improvement    All  that  has  been  done  for 
but  suffer  considerably  from  the  customs  of  the  the  civilisation  of  New  Zealand  is  the  work  of 
country,  which,  in  some  places  at  least,  tolerate  the  last  15  or  16  years.    The  Church  Mission- 
any  deicree  of  abandonment  and  profligacy  be-  ary  Society  l6d  the  way  as  mentioned  before, 
fore'  marriage.     Yet  it  is  said  to  be  surprising  and  their  devoted  missionary,  Mr.  Marsden,  has 
how  few  instances  of  misconduct  occur  on  the  ever  since  continued  to  seek  the  welfare  of  New 
part  of  the  females  after  marriage.    Both  pa-  Zealand  with  an  ardour  which  has  procured  him 
rents  are,  in  general,  fondly  attached  to  their  universal  regard  and  admiration.    The  Society 
children,  and  treat  ^ein  with  great  kindne«  has  five  schools  at  different  stations,  which  are 
and  indulgence.    The  flrsl  lessons  tan^^ht  them  attended  by  106  boys,  55  girls,  and  12  adults, 
are  to  dance  the  war  dance,  to  paddle  the  canoe.  By  the  report  of  the  Wesleyan  Society  for  1837, 
and  to  use  the  warlike  instruments  of  their  it  appears  that  they  also  have  a  station  in  New 
country.     The  son  of  a  great  chief  is  expected  Zealand  with  four  missionaries,  and  500  chil- 
to  show  his  prowess  in  battle  at  a  very  early  dren  under  school  instruction.    They  have  sent 
age.  if  he  means  to  emulate  his  father's  renown,  out  to  the  station  a  printing-press  and  other 
Whatever  be  the  number  of  the  New  Zealand*  materials  for  preparing  elementary  hooks.  When 
dialects,  the  general  langoaee  is  radically  the  the  church  missionaries  be^n  the  work  of  instruo> 
same  with  that  spoken  in  Otaheite,  in  the  Sand-  tion  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  it  was  found 
wich  group,  and  in  many  of  the  o^er  islands  of  possible  to  make  the  pupils  comprehend  the 
the  £>Qth  Sea.    Its  principal  characteristic  is  purpose  for  which  they  were  brought  together, 
stated  by  those  who  have  studied  its  genius,  to  and  the  first  four  months  passed  away  in  little 
be  the  simplicity  of  its  grammatical  forms.    The  else  than  incessant  shooting,  singing,  and  dan- 
New  Zealand  method  of  numeration  is.  accord-  cing.    With  all  this  wildness,  however,  most  c»f 
ing  to  M.  de  Blosseville  and  M.  Balbi,  very  them  made  a  rapid  progress  in  learning  to  read 
peculiar,  proceeding  by  successive  multiples  of  their  native  langnage.  The  young  New  Zealand- 
11.  Thus  after  ascending  to  11,  they  say  for  12,  ers  are  describcMi,  indeed,  by  all  who  have  had 
11  and  I,  for  13, 11  and  2,  &c,  till  they  come  an  opportunity  of  observing  them,  as  displaying 
to  22,  which  they  call  twice  11.    According  to  great  readiness  and  ingenui^.     Most  of  the 
Mr.  Savage,  the  New  Zealanders  count  without  settlers  have  acquired  a  considerable  command 
embarrassment  as  far  as  20  score,  or  400;  for  ofthe  native  language;  in  Which  a  spelling-book, 
numbers  higher  than  that  they  merely  repeat  and  yome  extracti  from  the  Scriptures,  have  been 
catteekow  (twenty)  a  great  many  times,  to  indi-  already  printed.    A  translation  of  the  Bible,  and 
cate  that  it  is  beyond  their  powers  of  calculation,  a  dictionary  are  in  progress.    The  houses  at  all 
They  are  also  in  the  habit  of  counting  by  pairs,  the  stations  are  built  after  the  English  fashion. 
Time  they  reckon  by  moons.     The  n  ew  Zea-  English  agriculture  and  gardening  have  also  been 
landers,  though  they  have  no  places  of  worship,  introduced.    Many  people  of  the  district  under- 
are  not  without  some  notions  of  religion ;  and  m  stand  the  language  of  their  white  visitors,  and 
many  particulars  they  are  a  remarkably  super-  are  themselves  fond  of  speaking  English ;  this  is 
stitious  people.     During  the  whole  course  of  <Me  of  the  most  promising  signs  of  their  ad- 
their  lives,  the  imagined  presence  of  the  unseen  vanciug  civilization. 

and  supernatural  crosses  them  at  every  step.        The  following  notices  of  the  present  state  of 
Mr.  Marsden  on  asking  a  New  ZMaoder  what  New  Zealand  were  communicated  to  the  Geo- 
he  conceived  the  Atua  to  be,  was  answered —  graphical  Society  by  R.  W.  Hay,  esq.,  in  1832. 
"  An  immortal  shadow.**    Although  possessed.  In  New  Zealand  flax  may  be  obtained  in  an  nn- 
however,  of  the  attributes  of  immortality,  omni-  limited  quantity,  and  there  is  abundance  of  fine 
presence,  invisibility,  and  supreme  power,  he  is  timber  of  all   sizes  and  dimensions  for  ship- 
universally  believed  to  be  in  disposition  merely  building  and  other  purposes.    The  country  is 
a  vindictive  and  malignant  demon.    They  be-  rich  in  mineral  and  vegetable  productions ;  the 
Heve  that  whenever  any  person  is  sick,  his  illness  soil  fertile  and  easy  of  (Culture.    In  both  islands 
is  occasioned  by  the  Atua,  in  the  shape  of  a  there  are  extensive  lakes ;  and  the  rivers  are 
lizard,  preying  upon  his  eotnals.    Amon^:  them-  also  numerous,  and  mostly  navigable,  generally 
selves,  the  New  Zealanders  appear  to  have  a  running  N.  and  b.,  and  branching  off  into  others, 
great  variety  of  other  gods.    Mr.  Savage  gives  from  which  run  numerous  strecuns  and  creeks, 
as  a  particular  account  of  the  daily  adoration  of  The  rise  and  fall  of  tide  along  the  whole  coast  is 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.    It  is  very  remarkable,  considerable,  but  greatest  to  the  southward ;  at 
that  the  New  Zealanders  attribute  the  creation  Kokianga  (which  is  to  the  northward)  it  is  14 
of  roan  to  their  three  principal  deities  acting  or  15  feet  in^he  springs.    The  harbours  and 
together;  thus  exhibiting,  in  their  barbarous  bays  are,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
theology,  something  like  a  shadow  of  the  Chris-  few  countries,  indeed,  possess  so  many  e(]|ually 
tian  Trinity.    Still  more  extraordinary  is  their  capacious,  safe,  and  easy  of  access.  The  climate 
tradition  respecting  the  formation  of  the  first  is  very  healthy,  and   free  from  those  hot  and 
woman,  who,  they  say,  was  made  of  one  of  ihe  pestilential  winds,   destructive    to    cultivation, 
man's  ribs,  and  their  general  term  for  bone  is  which  characterize  the  climate  of  New  South 
hevee,  a  sound  bearing  a  similar  resemblance  to  Wales:  nor  is  the  thermometer  subject  to  the 
the  Hebrew  name  Eve.  The  priests,  or  tohungas  sudden  changes  observable  there.    From  all  the 
are  persons  of  great  importance  and  authority  in  information  that  can  be  collected,  New  Zealand 
New  Zealand,  being  esteemed  almost  the  keep-  is  far  from  being  thickly  peopled;  but  is  rich, 
ers  and  rulers  of  the  gods  themselves.  beautiful,  and  fertile.    The  natives  have  an  in- 
Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  people  among  tuitive  respect,  blended  with  fear,  for  the  Eng^ 
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lish ;  the  chiefs,  for  the  moat  part,  de«iriiifr  to 
place  themaelvei  under  BritUh  protectioD.  They 
do  not  possess  courage,  but  are  canDtog,  easily 
taught,  clever,  food  of  show,  hardy,  and  capable 
of  undergoing  g^reat  fatigue.    They  require  to 
be  treat^  with  a  mixture  of  kindness  and  firm- 
ness.   With  r^^ard  to  the  whaling  establish- 
ments in  New  &aland,  it  may  be  o&rved,  that 
as  they  are  of  use  only  for  about  four  months  in 
the  year,  they  are  not  likely  to  become  perma- 
nent, unless  combined  with  some  other  pursuit 
for  the  summer  season.    The  flax  settlements 
will  rapidly  assume  a  more  permanent  form,  as 
the  present  desultory  and  speculative  system 
progressively  fails  from  the  increasing  unwilling- 
ness of  the  natives  to  dress  the  hemp,  and  from 
its  depreciated  value  at  home  on  account  of  the 
dirty  state  in  which  it  is  supplied.  There  seems 
yet  but  little  prospect  of  uniting  any  number  of 
the  natives  under  one  leader.    They  are  subdi- 
vided into  many  small  communities  or  families, 
without  any  one  individual  having  the  slightest 
recognixed  authority,  and  are  excessively  jealous 
of  each  other  and  of  their  equality.  .  With  the 
exception  of  slaves,  they  have  no  distinctions  of 
rank;  every  one  not  a  slave  being  equal  to 
every  other.    We  And  amongst  the  New  Zea- 
landers  none  of  the  volatile  spirits  of  the  island- 
ers in  warmer  latitudes,  but  a  proud,  haughty, 
independent  race,  who    think   deeply,   reason 
acutely,  compare  the  past  with  the  present,  and 
anticipate  the  future.     In  the  four  Church  Mis- 
sion stations  of  Rangiliona,  Renken,  Raihia,  and 
Waimate,  there  are,  under  a  regular  oourqp  of 
education,  about  320  New  Zealanders,  whose 
average  age  is  16  years.    When  the  hours  ap- 
pointed for  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts,  are  expired,  the  greater  number  of 
these  natives  are  employed  in  the  mission,  some 
in  building,  others  as  carpenters,  and  others  in 
general  labour.     There  are  three   substantial 
chapels,  capable  of  holding  from  200  to  300 
each,  in  which  services  are  held  three  times 
every  Sunday^  and  always  well  attended.    The 
natives  are  anxious  to  be  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  British  law,  and  would  be  willing  to 
receive  any  person  vested  with  power  to  enforce  it. 
ZEBBEY.  town,  Uland  Malta,  Mediterranean 
sea.    Pop.  4000. 

ZEBEE,  river,  which  flows  through  the  s.  of 
Abyssinia,  and  has  been  supposed  to  fall  into 
the  Arabian  Sea,  but,  according  to* Mr.  Salt,  it  is 
lost  in  the  sands. 

ZEDAYO,  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Java ;  509  m.  E.  from  Batavia.  Lat.  6.  58.  N. 
Long.  1 12.  35.  b.  This  place  is  situated  at  tlie 
entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Gressic,  and  is  a 
port  of  considerable  importance.  In  1814,  the 
depati,  or  native  under  the  British  government, 
was  a  man  of  very  superior  talents  and  iutelli- 
gence  to  the  generality  of  his  countrymen.  In 
the  eastern  quarter  of  Java  these  petty  chiefs 
live  with  some  splendour,  and  are  remarkably 
hospitable  to  strangers. 

ZEDDAM,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Guelderland. 
Po^.  1800. 

ZEDLETZ,OLD,tn.  Austria, kingd.  Bohemia; 
5  m.  v\v.  of  llayd.    Pop.  900. 

ZEELST,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  North  Brabant, 
Pop.  1000. 

ZEEVEN  BERGEN,  town,. Holland,  province 
Ctrecbt.     Pop.  2800. 


ZEGZEG,  country.  Central  Africa,  Ijiag  loibe 
8.  of  Sackatoo  and  Kano,  and  foracrlj  trier 
the  dominion  of  Uouasa.  It  b  said  to  W«sstf 
the  finest  in  all  Africa,  and  is  covered  wiA  fls* 
tiful  crops  and  rich  pastures ;  yields,  paftiBM|r, 
good  rice;  and  is  beautifully  variegated  viral 
and  dale,  like  the  finest  parts  of  Ei|^L 
Zaria,  the  capital,  is  like  an  enckxed  dslid^ 
oocopying  a  great  extent  of  ground,  whick  c» 
prises  even  woods  and  com  fields ;  the  pofdi' 
taon  is  estimated  at  about  50.000.  The  caii|^ 
to  the  8.  of  Zegxeg,  though  diversified  hj  m^ 
grounds,  is  still  fertile"  and  well  cultivBtei,  at- 
taining a  number  of  considerable  towns. 

ZEHDEN,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandeiki^ 
on  riv.  Muglitx;  46  m.  BNB.of  Berlin.  Pop.lNi 
ZEHDEN  IK,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  BraadealMq; 
33  m.  N.  of  Berlin.  Pop.  160a  Hoe  k  i 
foundry  for  casting  balls,  bookbs,  and  ote 
military  stores. 

ZEIDLER,  vil.  Austria,  circle  LcatsMib. 
kingd.  Bohemia.    Pop.  1000. 

S^ISKAM,  vil.  Germany,  circle  Rbioc^  m 
Spire.     Pop.  1100. 

ZEITHAYN,  vil.  Germany,  kingd.  SaxoBy,fii| 
the  Elbe ;  24  m.  NW.  of  Dresden. 

ZELECHOW,  town,  Poland;  50  n.  si.d| 
Warsaw.    Pop.  1000. 

ZELHEM,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  GueUedaa^i 
12  m.  SB.  of  Zotphen.    Pop.  '^200. 

ZELL,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria,  in  Fni> 
o6nia ;  3  m.  K.  of  Schweinfurt.  Pop.  IQN.' 
Zeii^  tn.  Germany,  grand  duchy  Baden ;  20  ■.& 
of  Freystadt.    Pop.  1100. 

ZELL  AM  HAMMERBACH,  tn.  Gensuf, 
grand  duchy  Baden ;  22  miles  8R.  of  Strasbsi^ 
Pop.  1 100. 

ZELL  IM  HAMM,  tn.  Prosaia*  prov.  Lostf 
Rhine ;  26  m.  aw.  of  Cobleotz.     Pop.  1000. 

ZELL  IM  ZILLERTHAL,  to.  Austria,  a. 
Tyrol ;  24  m   R.  of  Inspruck.     Pop.  900. 

ZELLA  ST.  BLAZIEN,  tn.  Germany,  dsdij 
Saxe-Gotha ;  18  m.  8.  of  Gotha.     Pop.  1200. 

ZELLIN,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  New  Mark  of 

Brandenburg  f  13  m.  KW.  of  Custrin.  Pop.lo(L 

ZELLINGEN,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  BAvam, 

in   Franoonia,  on  the  Maine ;   7  m.  KNV.  ef 

Wurxborg.    Pop.  1700. 

ZEMINO,  tn.  Austria,  kingd.  lllytia;  SO  a. 
BW.  of  Fiume.     Pop.  2600. 

Z^MPELBURG,  town,  Prussia,  pror.  We4 
Prussia;  80  m.  NW.  of  Bromberg.  Pop.  SlOt^ 
The  chief  trade  of  the  place  is  in  woolleos,  at 
ried  on  by  the  Jews. 

ZEPTAU,  or  Zoftau,  tn.  Austria,  cin^  (^ 
muts,  prov.  Moravia.    Here  are  iron-woikt. 

ZERNOWITZ,  or  Zarnotx,  tn.  Huogarf,oi 
riv.  Gran ;  8  m.  w.  of  Schemnits.    Pop*  4000. 

ZERUMA,  vil.  S.  America,  prov.  Guaraqoil, 
repub.  New  Granada.  Pop.  5000  or  6000.  it 
is  celebrated  for  having  some  rich  gold  veias  0 
iu  neighbourhood,  which  have  failed,ovii)gtotk 
want  of  proper  exertion  being  made  to  clear  !!)«•• 
ZEULENRODE,  tn.  Germany,  priocipsliQ 
Reuss :  1 1  m.  w.  of  Greitx.  Pop.  36U0. 
ZEVENHUIZEN,  vil.  Holland.  proT.U(rackt; 

5  m.  N.  of  Amersfort.    Pop.  1400. 

ZEYL,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavaria,  io  Fiao- 
conia,  on  the  Maine;  17  m.WbN.  of  Baaibeil' 
Pop.  1100. 

ZEYRING,  Upfbr,  tn.  Austria,  prov.ayria; 

6  m.  N\r.  of  Judenburg.     Pup.  1000. 
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ZCY9T,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  Utrecht;  11  m.  ZOLKIEW,  tn.  Austriaa  Poland;  lOm.  N.of 

KB.  of  Utrecht.     Pop.  1300.  Limberg:.    Pop.  2*200.     It  has  a  high  school, 

ZEZERE,  river,  Portogal,  which  falls  into  and  a  military  hospital, 

the  Ta^s,  near  Tancos,  to  the  W.  of  Abrantes.  ZON,  tn.  Holland,  pror.  N.  Brabant.    Pop. 

ZICAVO,  tn.  island  Corsica,  Mediterranean  1100. 

te^  near  Taravo.     Pop.  1200.  ZONCHENG,  station,  in  Thibet,  14,700  feet 

ZI£GENIlALS,tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Silesia;  11  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Lat.  31.  36.  n. 

Bk.  8.  of  Neisse.     Pop.  2000.  Although  at  so  great  an  elevation  the  glen  is 

ZIEHL,  or  Thikllb,  river,  \V,  of  Switzerland,  covered  by  Tartaric  furze,  and  the  banks  of  the 

which  rises  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  flows  through  river  with  prickly  bushes. 

int  lakes  of  Neufchatel  and  Brienne,  and  joins  ZONS,  or  Sons,  town,  Prussia,  prov.  Cleves 

the  Aar.  and  Berg ;  8  miles  88B.  of  Dosseldorf.    Pop. 

ZIEMETSHAUSEN,  tn.  Germany,  co.  Oet-  1000. 

tiDgen-Wallerstetn.     Pop.  1500.  ZOPFINGEN,  tn.  Switserland,  near  the  Aar ; 

ZIEHEN  BERG,  tn.  Germany,  near  the  river  24  m.  NNW.  of  Lucerne.    Pop.  1400.    They  are 

Warme;  9  m.*  WNW.  of  Cassel.    Pop.  1000.  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  linen,  cotton, 

ZIMAPAN,  town,  N.  America,  state  Mexico,  and  silk.    Ueie  is  a  small  public  library,  with 

fepub.  Mexico;  f>8  m.  nnb.  of  Mexico.    Pop.  acabinet  of  medals  and  other  antiquities. 

820  Indian,  and  200  Spaniard,  Mestixeo,  and  ZORGE,  vil.  Germany,  duchy  Brunswick ;  6 

Molatto  families,     f^at  20.  45.  N.    Long.  98.  m.  N.  of  Walkenried. 

40.  w.  ZORRiCA,  tn.  island  Malta,  Mediterranean 

ZIMI,  large  riv.  S.  America,  prov.  Carthagena,  sea.    Pop.  3500. 

repab.  New  Granada,  which  runs  N..  and  enters  ZOU-WAN,  tn.  Africa,  kined.  Tunis ;  36  m. 

the  Pacific  ocean  in  Lat.  9.  28.  N.    The  territory  bw.  of  Tunis.    Great  quantities  of  linen  and 

vashed  by  this  river  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  caps  are  brought  here  from  Tunis,  and  other 

fruit  snd  herbs.  places,  to  be  bleached  and  dyed  scarlet   Behind 

ZINCHIN,  Tartar  station,  in  Thibet,  16,136  this  place  is  a  high  mountain,  yielding  the  finest 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    At  thin  eleva-  water,  which  was  formerly  conveyed  to  Carthage 

tion,  which  was  ascended  by  Mr. Gerard  in  1821,  by  an  aqueduct,  extending  60  m.  in  length, 

horses  were  seen  feeding  and  galloping  about;  ZUBERECZ,  vil.  Hungary;  41   m.  nnb.  of 

laige  flocks  of  small   birds,  kites  and  eagles  Neosohl.    Pop.  1000. 

soaring  in  the  air,  and  locusts  jumping  among  ZUCKMANTEL,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Silesia; 

the  bushes.     With  a  transit  instrument  of  30  17  m.  NW.  of  Jagemdorf.     Pop.  3000. 

inches,  and  a  power  of  30,  stars  ot  the  fifth  mag-  ZUDNOV,  tn.  European  Ruasia,  gov.  Podolia. 

ftitnde  could  be  distinctly  seen  in  broad  day.  Pop.  3400. 

Z  IN  J  AN,  tn.  Persia,  prov.   Irak,  cap.  of  a  ZUEROS,  tn.  Spain,  prov.  Cordova ;  27  miles 

dist ;  21  m.  NW.  of  Sultania.  SB.  bf  Cordova.    Pop.  2000. 

ZINNA,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg;  35  ZUIDBROCK,  vil.   Holland;    13  m.  s.  of 

m.Sb\r.  of  Berlin.    Pop.  1000.     In  the  neigh-  Groningen.    Pop.  1100.  . 

boarhood  is  a  village  of  the  same  name.  ZULPICH,  town,  Prussia,  prov.  Clevea  and 

ZINNWALD,  mining  tn.  Germany ;  4  m.  86W.  Berg ;  20  m.  RW.  of  Cologne.     Pop.  1000. 

of  Lowenstein.     Pop.  900.  ZULZ,  or  Biala,  tn.  Austria,  prov.  Silesia ;  20 

ZINTEN,  tn.  Prussia,  prov.  E.  Prussia;  18  m.  ssw.  of  Oppeln. 

m.  esw.  of  Konigsberg.     Pop.  1500.  ZUMPANGO,  one  of  the  five  lake  valleys  of 

ZINU,'  seaport,  S.  America,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  N.  America;  10  m.  from  that  city.'  It 

Darien,  noted  for  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  is  1<^  square  leagues  in  extent    In  order  to 

country.  carry  oflf  the  overflowing  waters  of  this  and  other 

ZIPAQUIRA,  settlement,  S.  America,  repab.  lakes,  and  to  save  the  city  of  Mexico  from  inun- 

New  Granada;  10  m.  NNB.  of  Santa  Fe.     Pop.  dation,  an  immense  canal  has  been  dug  21,653 

800  housekeepers.  feet  in  length,  and  carried  through  a  mountain, 

ZIPPLINGEN,  vil.  Germany,  kingd.  Wirtem-  and  afterwards  extended  to  the  river  Tula. 

berg.    Pop.  1000.  ZUNA,  river,  S.  America,  repub.  the  Equator, 

ZIRKE,  or  Stsbaxow,  tn.  Prussian  Poland ;  which  rises  in  a  lake  in  the  province  of  Alausi, 

38  m.  WNW.  of  Posen.    Pop.  1300.  near  that  of  Colayoocba,  leaves  this  settlement, 

ZITARA,  vil.  S.  America,  prov.  Choco,  cap.  runs  B.,  and,  united  with  the  Vulcano,  forms 

of  a  district,  repub.  New  Granada ;  120  m.  8W.  the  Upano. 

of  Santa  Fe  de  Antioquia.   Lat.  6.  0.  N.   Long.  ZUSCHEN,  town,  Germany,  elect   Hesse- 

76.  30.  w.  Casflel ;   16   m.  RBW.  of  Cassel.    Pop.  1000.— 
ZLIN .  town,  Austria,  prov.  Moravia;  13  m. .  ZuMckeHf  town,  Germany,  princip.  Waldeck,  on 

VNR.  of  Hradisch.     Pop.  1900.  river  Elbe.     Pop.  1000. 

ZOBUTZ,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Saxony;  32  ZUSMARSHAUSEN,  tn.  Germany,  kingd. 
in.  NW.  of  Dresden.  Pop.  900.  It  has  manu-  Bavaria ;  13  m.  w.  of  Augsburg,  on  the  Zusam. 
factures  of  yam  and  lace ;  and  also  a  manufacture    Pop.  1000. 

of  itooe  into  pitchers,  &c  ZUYDER-DROGTEN,  town,  Holland,  prov. 

ZOBTEN,  or  Zottkn,  town,  Prussia,  prov.    Friesland.     Pop.  1 100. 

Silesia:  24  m.  wsw.  of  Breslau.    Pop.  1000.  ZWALUWE,  vil.  Holland,  prov.  N.  Brabant 

ZOETERWOUDE,  vU.  Netheriands ;  3  m.  8.    Pop.  2100. 

of  Leyden.    Pop.  2000.  ZWAM  ERDAM,  vil.  Belgium,  on  the  Rhine ; 

ZOLKIEV,   circle,    Austria,    prov.   Galicia,    10  d*.  Bbs.  of  Leyden.    Pop.  1000. 
lyioff  between  the  kingd.  of  Poland  and  the  circle        ZWART&SLU YS,  vil.  and  fortress,  Holland, 
of  Lemberg.    Its  area  is  1800   square  miles,    prov.  Overyssel,  on  the  canal  called  Schwarte 

^op.  mjm,  Waaser ;  1 0  m.  N.  of  Zwolle.    Pop.  1400. 
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ZWENITZ,  tn.  GemnMiy,  kingd.  Smcodj  ;  46  Pop.  2600.    It  has  linen  aod  veolkn  nam. 

m.  W8W.  of  Dresdeo.    Fop.  1200.    Near  it  is  factures. 

Lower  Zwenitz,  a  populous  village.  ZWOLIN,  tn.  Poland ;  60  m.  mB.of  Waiav. 

ZWENKaU,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Saxony,  on  Pop.  1 100. 

the  Elster ;  5  m.  B.  of  Leipsic    Pop.  1200.  ZWONITZ,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  SaioBj;  i' 

ZWETL,  tn.  Lower  Austria,  at  the  confloence  m.  SW.  of  Dresden.    Pop.  1200.    It  has  mat 

of  the  Zwetl  and  Kemp ;  61  ro.  WNW.  of  Vienna,  faotares  of  linen  and  cotton. 

Pop.  1200.  ZYGHUR,  or  Jaeghur,  seaport  tova,H» 

ZWICKAU,  market-tn.  Austria,  kingd.  Bo-  doostan,  prov.  Bejapoor,  dist.Con€aD;  123bk)s 

hernia;  4  m.  w.  of  Gabel.    Pop.  1700.    It  has  8bB. from  Bombay.  Latl7.14.H.  Long  71S1l 

manofactures  of  linen  and  yarn.  It  is  situated  about  5  m. distant  fion  & sBtaace 

ZWINGENBERO,  town,  W.  Germany,  grand  to  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  ran  i^ 

ducliy  Hesse  Darmstadt ;  1 1  m.  B.  of  Darmstadt,  about  2^  miles  inland.   The  channel  is  nsvigabie 

Pop.  1200.  for  a  considerable  distance  inland,  and  bti 

ZWISEL,  tn.  Germany,  kingd.  Bavana;  50  large  town  on  the  south  side,  about  I3nila 

m.  Bbs.  of  Ratisbon.    Pop.  1000.  above  the  fort. 

ZWITTAU,   or    Zwittawa,    l^wn,    Austria,  ZYVlL$K,tn.  European  Roasia,  gor.Ksai; 

prov.  Moravia ;   37  miles  WNW.  of  Olmutz.  76  m.  w.  of  Kaxan.    Pop.  1300L 
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ALEXANDRIA,  celebrated  seaport  of  Egypt,  and  there  U  good  anchorage  in  deep  water  all 

See  vol.  i.    The  policy  of  Mohammed  Ali,  the  along  the  shore.    The  New,  or  Asiatic  harbour, 

present  pacha,  has  effected  some  considerable  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town.    A  rock  called 

changes  m  the  commercial  relations  of  this  city ;  the  Diamond  lies  a  little  to  the  B.  of  the  Pharos 

whether  they  are  beneficial  or  otherwise  must  be  tower ;  and  ships  entering  the  port  ought  to 

left  to  the  progress  of  events.    This  is  the  only  have  this  rock  about  a  cable's  length  on  the 

port  on  the  wl]^le  northern  coast  of  that-country  ri^ht.    if  they  get  much  further  to  the  left,  they 

vbere  there  is,  at  once,  deep  water  and  security  will  come  in  contact  with  a  shoal  which  strelche« 

for  shipping  throughout  tne  year.    The  ports  westward  from  the  Pharillon,  or  little  tower,  on 

of  Rosetta  and   Damtetta,  the  former  on  the  the  B.  side  of  the  port.    The  water  immediately 

west,  and  the  latter  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  within  the  port,  BW.  from  the  Pharos,  is  from 

Nile,  are  both  difficult  of  entrance,  each  having  30  to  40  feet  deep,  but  the  space  for  anchorage 

a  bar,  upon  whicli  there  is  always  a  dangerous  is  very  limited,  and  is  exposed  to  the  northerly 

•urf.    Ships  bound  for  Alexandria  avoid  this  gales ;  and  the  ground  being  foul  and  rocky, 

serious  inconvenience  ;  and,  by  means  of  an  hempen  cables  are  very  apt  to  chafe,  and  several 

artificial  navigation,  stretching  from  the  city  to  accidents   have  happened    in  consequence   to 

the  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  it  has,  for  a  ships  unprovided  with  iron  cables.   The  imports 

while,  at  least,  almost  the  same  facilities  of  in-  principally  consist  of  cotton  stuffs,  timber,  hard- 

ternal  navigation  that  are  enjoyed  by  the  cities  ware,  iron  and  tin,  tobacco,  machinery,  ammuni- 

rvferred  to.    This  artificial  communication  ex-  tion,  silk  goods,  woollens,  >jtaves,  &c«     The 

isted  in  antiquity,  but  fell  into  decay  during  the  exports  consist  of  raw  cotton,  wheat  and  barley, 

barbarism  of  more  modern  times.    After  beiiie  rice,  linen,  flax,  linseed,  sugar,  coffee  (from  the 

tbut  up  for  some  centuries,  it  has  been  re-opened  Red  Sea),  drugs,  gums,  sal-ammoniac,  saffron, 

b?  M  oammed  Ali,  who  has  dug  a  canal  from  wax,  &c.    The  principal  articles  of  importation 

Alexandria  to  Fodah  on  the  Nile,  about  27  miles  into  this  country  from  Egypt  are  cotton,  flax 

above  Rosetta.    This  important  work  is  48  miles  and  linseed,  senna,  and  gum ;  of  these,  cotton  is 

in  length,  90  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  15  to  18  by  far  the  most  important.    In  1832,  England 

feet  deep.    It  was  opened  in  1819;  but  owing  imported  41,183  bales.     This  important  trade 

partly  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  partly  to  owes  its  existence  almost  entirely  to  the  exertions 

■ome  defects  in  its  construction,  and  partly  to  of  the  pacha,  bv  whom  the  cotton  plantations 

the  mud  deposited  by  the  water  of  the  Nile,  it  have  been  established.    The  cotton  brought  Ot>m 

i«  difficult  to  keep  in  repair ;  and  cannot  now,  it  Egypt  is  found  to  be  among  the  most  useful 

is  said,  be  navigated,  except  during  the  period  that  is  grown;  and,  raised  froih  sea-island  seed, 

of  the  inundation.    On  each  side  of  the  city  ranks  next  to  American  sea-bland.    In  1831, 

^re  is  a  port..  That  on  the  western,  or  African  there  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria,  1215  ships, 

nde,  called  the  Old  Port,  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  burden  of  198,299  tons.    Of  these,  the 

aod  best.    It  stretches  from  the  town  westward  Austrian  were  the  most  numerous  ;  next  the 

to  Marabout,  about  6  miles,  and  is  about  a  mile  English  and  Ionian  ;  and  then  the  French,  Sar- 

J>od  a  half  wide.    It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  partly  dinian.  Spanish,  &c. 

oj  the  western  tongue  or  angle  of  the  island  ANNO  BOM,  or  Anno  Bo:r,  island  in  the 

on  which  the  city  is  partially  built,  and  partly  Bight  of  Biafra.    See  vol.  i.    Of  this  island  a 

by  rocks  and   sand  banks.    It  has  three  eu-  more  correct  and  particular  description  than 

I'^'^ces.    The  first,  or  that  nearest  the  city,  formerly  known  has   been   given   by  the  late 

'jiving  17  feet  water,  is  about  2  miles  SW.  from  captain  Boleter,  who  surveyed  it  in  the  Hecla. 

we  large  buildings  situated  a  little  to  the  west-  It  is  the  most  southern  and  smallest  of  the  four 

ward  of  the  town,  called  the  palace ;  but  it  is  islands  in  Uiis  sea ;  its  length  not  exceeding  four 

too  narrow  and  difficult  to  be  attempted  by  any  miles,  nor  its  breadth  two ;  it  is  mountainous, 

^  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  port,  rising  abruptly  from  an  unfathomable  depth  to 

^  eastern  side  of  the  second  or  middle  en-  nearly  3000  feet ;  one  lofty  precipitous  mass 

^^ce  is  marked  by  buoys,   which  lie  about  rises  abruptly  from  the  adjoining  range,  which 

yiree-eighths  of  a  mile  and  three-quarters  8W.  at  its  base  is  about  800  feet  high.    The  peculiar 

from  the  palace ;  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  appearance  of  this  peak  induced  some  of  the 

^^  and  has,  where  shallowest,  27  feet  water,  officers  of  the  Hecla  to  ascend  it.  which  they 

^  third,  or  western  entrance,  has  its  western  found   a  task  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  even 

boundary  within  about  three-eighths  of  a  mile  danger.     The  summit  was  found  to  be  flat, 

"om  the  east  end  of  Marabout  inland ;  it  is  narrow,  and  scarcely  10  yards  in  length ;  and 

about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  has  from  25  to  27  the  wind  swept  over  it  with  a  violence  which 

'^  water  in  its  shallowest  places.    This  last  is  threatened  to  drive  the  party  from  the  place 

^e  best  entrance.    Ships,  when  in,  may  anchor  which  they  had  gained  with  so  much  difficulty. 

close  to  tlie  town,  in  from  22  to  40  feet  water.  The  population  of  Anno  Bom  is  about  3000, 
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chiefly  collected  in  a  large  village  near  the  If  B.    communication  to  the  Geographical  Socirtj  to 
point  of  the  island,  off  which  it  the  only  tolerably     abstract  a  concise  statement  of  what  has  bees 
safe  roadstead  for  shipping  round  it    The  bank    effected  in  this  branch  of  colonial  enterpiiieisd 
of  soundings  is  here  aoout  one-third  of  a  mile    discovery.    It  will  be  remembered  that,  is  Ulh 
in  breadth,  and  sheltered  from  all  the  prevailing    (during  a  rainy  seaaon),  Mr.  Ozley,  the  Uttm- 
winds,  except  during  the  tornadoes,  when  the    veyor-general,  traced  the  source  of  the  1Ik> 
ascent  is  too  deep  to  allow  an  anchor  to  drag ;    quarrie  to  an  inundation,  which  he  ooieidnl 
and  the  chief  precaution  necessary  is  to  ride    an  inland  sea.    In  1829  (a  dry  season),  OfSa 
with  a  chain,  to  prevent  the  cable  being  cut.    Sturt,  pursuing  Oxley's  route,  penetnted  ateat 
In  taking  up  a  position,  the  rule  is  not  to  anchor     100  miles  fur&er,  and  was  twice  oompelieda 
in  less  depth  than  17  fathoms,  with  the  conical    retire  from  the  banks  of  a  river  of  lakvita, 
peak^  already  described,  bearing  6SW.  ^W.    The     because   no  fresh  water  could   be  found,  h 
chief  object  in  visiting  Anno  Bom  is  to  procure    another  direction  Mr.  Oxley  had,  in  1817  (ab 
refreshments.    The  sheep  are  small  and  well     a  wet  season),  traced  the  river  Lacfalan  n  ■ 
flavoured,  goats  and  pigs  abundant,  fowls  scarce,    inundation  similar  to  that  which  terminsted  \m 
especially  guinea-fowls,  ilsh  plentiful,  as  also    survey  of  the  Maoquarrie;  and  he  theraipoa 
cassava,  plantains,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  lemons,    concluded  that  the  whole  country  bevonl  ■■ 
tamarinds,  sweet  potatoes,  goavas,  and  Seville    a  marsh,  and  uninhabitable.     But  in  1934,  ib 
oranges.      Pine-apples  are  scarce.     Water  is    journey  pf  Messrs.  Hovell  and  Hume  led  to  i 
abundant  on  the  island,  but  not  easily  procured    more  favourable  conclusion  respecting  the  aonA* 
by  shipping,  on  account  of  the  heavy  surf  on  its    ern  portion,  at  least,  by  the  discovery  of  smnl 
shores.     All  articles  are  procured  more  easily    large  rivers,  whose  courses  appeared  to  coe- 
by  barter  than  for  money  ;  cheap  tawdrv  hand-    centrate  on  the  Murrumbidgee,  a  river  flowoi 
kerchiefs,  old  clothes,  muskets,  nsh-hooks,  cut-    nearly  in  the  direction  of  that  point  to  vlsdi 
lery,  trinkets,  rum,  and  tobacco,  being  objects    Mr.  Oxley  had  traced  the  Lacfalan.    In  1839, 
chiefly  coveted ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  two    captain  Sturt  embarked  in  a  boat  on  the  wma 
latter  is  expected  also  as  a  present  with  every    of  the  Murrumbidgee,  which  led  him  sceori- 
considerable  bargain.    The  natives  are  perfectly    ingly  to  the  great  channel  of  the  streams  wbick 
harmless,  and  have  some  vague  idolatrous  idea    had  been  crossed  by  Hovell  and  Hume;  sod, bjf 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.    In  their  deal-    descending  this  large  river  (which  had  bea 
ings  with  strangers  they  are  not  strictly  honest,    named    the   Hume    by  Mr.  Hume,   and  tlie 
but  as  much  so  as  can  reasonably  be  expected.    Murray  by  captain  Start),   be  discovered  ib 
Their  houses  are  small,  and  rudely  constructed    estuary  in  Encounter  Bay.     The  Murray  le- 
of  rough  unhewn  boards,  grass,  mud,  and  the    ceived  a  river  from  the  north,  suppoMd  to  be 
footstalks  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  the  Darling,  but  its  waters  were  fresh,  and  tbe 

ANTWERP,  seaport,  Belgium.    See  vol.  i.    identity  remained  a  question.     In  1831,  dsiog 
Since  the  affairs  of  Belgium  have  assumed  a    the  temporary  government  of  sir  Patrick  U^ 
state  of  comparative  repose  this  city  has  greatly    say,  a  bush-'ranger  who  had  been  long  asMdoed 
recovered  from  the  injuries  it  received.    Almost    with  the  aborigines,  and  had  acquired  a  lu»«* 
all  the  foreign  trade  of  Belgium  is  at  present    ledge  of  their  language  and  means  of  subsi^ 
centred  in  Antwerp,  which  has  become  a  place    ence,  related  so  plausible  a  tale  respectii^  a 
of  great  commercial  importance.    This  has  been    very  large  river  which  he  had   followed  is  a 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  decree  issued  in  1814,    north-western  direction  from  Liverpool  Plain 
by  which  all  goods  are  allowe<l  to  be  warehoused    to  the  sea-coast,  that  the  governor  was  indsead 
in  Antwerp,  em  enirtpdtj  and  may  be  exported  on    to  despatch  an  expedition,  under  the  comDasd 
paying  a  charre  of  4  P^''  <^°^    ^  valorem,    of  major  Mitchell,  to  examine  the  oonntiy  a> 
The  exports  chiefly  consist  of  com,  seeds,  linen,    that  side.    The  result  of  the  journey  wai  ike 
lace,  carpets,  flax,  tallow,  hops,  &c.    The  im-    discovery  of  the  Karaula,  or  Darling,  as  a  ftet^ 
ports  principally  consist  of  cotton,  wine,  hard-    water  river,  in  Lat  29. ;  and  that  its  basia  ood- 
ware,,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  all  sorts  of    prehended  all  the  streams  falling  westward  froa 
colonial  produce.    The  commerce  of  Antwerp    the  coast  range,  as  far  north  as  that  parallel; 
suffered  much  in  1831  and  1832,  from  the  hos-    and  that  one  of  these,  the  Peel,  flowed  westward, 
tilitiea  between  tlie  Belgiana  and   Dutch.     In    and  not  northward,  as  supposed  by  Oxler  sad 
1831,  there  were  only  388  arrivals  of  foreign    Cunningham.    After  this  journey  it  was  obrioa* 
ships.    The  imports  at  Antwerp  for  1832  were:    that  all  the  ranges  to  the  southward  of  ST'i. 
^Coffee,   14,700  tons  ;  cotton,  28,687  bales ;    with  one  exception  only,  terminated  either  oa 
hides,    362,878;    rice,    14,458  tierces;    suear,    the  interior  plains,  or  were  limited  by  the  kaoM 
12,200  tons ;  tobacco,  12,825  hogsheads  ;  log-    courses  of  rivers.    The  only  ridge  south  of  p 
wood,  1200  tons.     In  the  year  1835,  800  vessels    which  could  possibly  prove  continuous  weitvaid 
entered  the  port  of  Antwerp,  of  which  114  were    was  that  between  theMacquarrie  and  the  Ladi- 
from  Liverpool,  119  from  Loudon,  44  from  Hull,    Ian,  and  on  the  solution  of  this  qoestioa  d^ 
48  from   Havre,  41   from  Bordeaux,  24  from    pended  the  course  of  the  Darling;  for  if  tbe 
Petersburg,  24  from  New  York,  25  from  Cuba,    range  had  proved  continuous,  the  river  m«l 
26  from  Rio  Janeiro,  1 1  from  Batavia,  &c.  have  turned,  as  many  then  thought  it  wosM, 

AUSTRALIA.  The  progress  ef  discovery  in  toywards  the  north-western  coast  To  ascert«j» 
this  interesting  island,  or  continent,  as  it  may  this  fact,  major  Mitchell  was  again  sent  ia  183^ 
not  improperly  be  called,  has  frequently  been  During  this  journey  the  di>ath  of  the  lameatw 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  volume  Mr.  Richard  Cunningham  by  the  hands  of  toe 
(see  Australia,  Swan  Rivbr,  and  Wales,  Naw  natives,  deprived  science  of  those  discoven« 
South)  ;  but  as  major  Mitchell,  to  whom  we  are  .which  might  have  been  expected  from  so  able  i 
indebted  chiefly  for  the  recent  information  on  boranist,  and  the  hostile  conduct  ot  the  abpn* 
this  subject,  has  returned  to  England  during  ginal  inhabitants  cum|>elled  the  party  to  ore 
the  past  year  (1837),  we  avail  ourselves  of  his     upon  them  in  their  own  defence. 
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The  grand  object  of  that  journey,  however,  to  the  eastward  the  party  traversed  a  region  of 
W8S  not  accomplished  ;  and,  in  the  following  the  most  fascinating  character,  where  the  hills 
year,  a  second  expedition  to  the  Darling  was  were  smooth,  verdant,  and  nearly  all  of  a  ma- 
considered  necessary  to  complete  the  exploration  meloid  form,  the  rock  composing  them  consisting 
of  its  course.  In  1836,  major  Mitchell  accord-  wholly  of  lava.  Mount  Napier,  situated  between 
ingly  again  proceeded  into  the  interior,  when  the  Grampians  and  Portland  Bay,  contains  a 
three  years  of  drought  had  dried  up  not  only  crater,  the  first  hitherto  discovered  in  Australia, 
every  pool,  but  even  the  river  Lachlan ;  which  and  is  surrounded  for  several  miles  by  a  rock, 
line,  however,  under  such  circumstances,  he  was  which  appears  to  be  ancient  lava.  The  Gram- 
compelled  to  follow,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  piaus  of  the  south  are  situated  between  the  Lat. 
objects  of  that  expedition  :  these  were  not  con-  of  26.  52.  and  27.  38.  N.,  and  between  the  Long, 
fined  to  the  Darling;  his  attention  was  also  of  142.  25.  and  142.  42.  B.;  the  latter  being  the 
directed  to  the  course  of  the  Murray  upwards,  longitudeof  Mount  William,  which  is  the  highest 
and  the  unknown  country  beyond  it.  Compelled  and  most  eastern  summit,  being  elevated  4500 
to  deal  with  the  elements  as  he  found  them,  he  feet  above  the  sea.  in  point  of  latitude  this 
traced,  although  with  great  difficulty,  from  want  extreme  southern  angle  of  Australia  is  preferable 
of  water,  the  Lachlao^s  channel  to  the  Murrum-  to  any  other  portion,  supposing  other  advantages 
bidgee,  and  the  Murrumbidgee  into  the  Murray;  equal.  But  the  snowy  mountains  here  temper 
establishing  a  depot  near  the  junction  of  the  the  climate  still  more,  and  support,  throughout 
last  two  rivers  for  the  repose  and  refreshment  the  summer,  the  large  rivers  to  which  they  give 
of  the  exhausted  cattle.  When  absent  from  their  birth.  The  sea  on  three  sides  throws  up  clouds 
depdt,  the  rain  set  in,  the  Murray  rose,  and  of  moisture,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the 
when  they  were  entangled  in  its  rising  back-  country,  duly  considering  these  circumstances, 
waters,  which  formed  large  lakes,  the  same  tribe  induced  major  Mitchell  to  distinguish  this  region 
of  savages  who  had  attacked  the  men  on  the  by  the  name  of  Australia  Felix ;  that  is  to  say, 
Darling,  now,  in  greatly  increased  numbers,  the  whole  country  situated  to  the  southward  of 
surrounded    this  small  party  on  the  Murray,  the  river  Murray. 

The  measures  of  defence  adopted  under  these  Across  all  these  mountain-ranges  and  rivers 

circumstances  were,  fortunately  for  the  lives  of  the  boa^carriage  and  the  principal  boat,  both  of 

the  party,  successful,  although  they  involved  the  which  had  been  used  on  two  expeditions,  were 

painful    necessity  of   firing  upon   the    hostile  carried  safe  back  to  Sydney.    On  this  last  occa- 

oatives.    On  r^aining  the  defiot  on  the  Murray,  sion  no  lives  had  been  sacrificed  to  tlie  natives, 

which  could  only  be  accomplished  by  swimming  On  the  contrary,  six  of  the  aborigines,  male  and 

the  horses  over  several   deep  reaches  of  the  female,  had  accompanied  the  party  throu^^hout 

flooded  river,  the  whole  party  crossed  this  large  the  journey,  and  contributed  most  essentially  to 

stream,  the  breadth  of  which  was  here  1 10  yards  its  safety  and   success.     The  whole   distance, 

only,  the  current  being  very  rapid.     Exploring  amounting  to  upwards  of  2400  miles,  was  mea- 

its  course  upwards,  by  proceeding  along  the  left  sured  with  a  chain,  and  this  measurement  was 

baok,  they  found  that  the  outer  banks,  or  bergs,  connected  with  angular  surveys,  and  observed 

feceded  to  a  great  distance  from  the  river,  the  latitudes,  as  much  as  circumstances  permitted, 

intervening  margins  presenting  a  vast  expanse,  The  general  results  of  these  three  expeditions, 

covered  with  reeds,  which,  in  some  directions,  however  insignificant  they  may  appear,  compared 

extended  to  the  horizon.     At  length,  in  Long,  to  what  the  exploration  of  Australia  on  the  same 

144. 20.  B.,  the  party  were  once  more  gratified  principles  migltt  have  produced,  are  neverthe- 

vith  tlie  hopeful  sight  of  mountains.     These  l^s  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  interior  of  the 

mountains  appeared  to  water  the  country  around  country  is  very  accessible,  and  can  be  most 

^m,  without  obstructing  a  free  communication  easily  explored  by  tracing' the  lines  of  high  land. 

^Jirough  it.    The  rain  continuing,  the  soft  rich  By  tracing  out  the  different  ranges  which  branch 

^arth  materially  impeded  the  progress  of  the  into  the  interior  from  the  eastern  coast  range, 

drays  through  this  fine  region.    The  stock  of  and  thus  either  discovering  what   high    land 

provisions  was  reduced  to  a  small  quantity,  while  unites  the  hills  of  Eastern  and  Western  Austra- 

^«  progress  of  the  party  was,  on  some  days,  Ua,  and  divides  the  waters  falling  N.  and  8.,  or 

limited  to  one  or  two  miles.    When  within  40  the    non-existence  of  any  such  high  land,  it 

miles  of  the  highest  summit  of  the  Grampians,  would  be  possible  in  either  case  to  break  up 

major  Mitchell  rode  forward,  and  succeeded  in  the  blank  map  of  such  portion  of  territory.    All 

>K«nding  it.    The  Wimmera,  a  river  remark-  other  questions  seem  subordinate  to  this,  as  the 

Able  from  flowing  in  several  deep  and  continuous  extent  of  the  basins  of  any  rivers  on  either  side 

chaonels,  rises  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  these  would  be  determined.     Inland  lakes  or  seas,  if 

Grampians,  and,  after  receiving  various  small  such  were  found,  might  be  gained  thus  by  ihe 

tributaries  in  its  coifrse  westward,  to  near  Mount  most  permanent  lines  of  access,  while  the  steps 

Howick,  it  then  suddenly  assumes  a  north-west-  of  the  traveller  would  in  any  case  mark  out 

ern  course,  which  it  was  pursuing  when  a  ban-  features  of  primary  geographicia]  importance, 

doned  by  the  party,  in  Long.  142.   E.     The  The  principle  of  tracing  ranges,  thus  recom- 

Glenelg  receives  all  the  waters  falling  8.  and  mended,  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the 

^^-  from  the  Grampians,  and   falls  into  the  survey  of  all  the  wild  and  unexplored  districts 

SoQthem  ocean  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  curve  of  New  South  Wales,  and  its  practical  utility 

between  Cape  Northumberland  and  Cape  Bridge-  demonstrated  in  a  map  of  that  colony,  engraved 

water.  in  Sydney,  and  sent  by  major  Mitchell  to  the 

The  country  between  the  Grampians  and  the  Geographical  Society  in  1834.    A  country  less 

co&it  is  chiefly  of  the  trap  formation.    Extensive  favourable  for  such  operations  can  scarcely  be 

downs  occur,  which  are  covered  with  danthonia,  imagined.      Intersected   by  ravines    accessible 

the  best  kind  of  grass.     Amygdaloidal   rocks  only  to  the  eagle,  the  horizon,  nevertheless,  pre- 

Appear  in  hollows  on  these  plains ;  and  further  sents  but  few  {)oints,  these  being  covered  with 

SUPPLBMBNT.  2   Q 
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wood.    By  ascertaining  from  sach  stationa  the  greatest  perfection  and  abaodance,  tbe  onaff 
direction  of  ranges  connected  with  them,  he  was  and  lichi  of  China,  the  mangoe  of  Hindooitaii, 
enabled  to  direct  the  progress  of  the  surveyors,  and  the  mangostein,  durian,  and  shaddock  of 
and  thus  to  measure  the  basins  of  streams,  whose  the  Malay  countries.    The  whole  of  tbe  QiiGeie 
conrses  also  have  been  surveyed  through  valleys  trade  witli  Siam  centres  in  Bankok,  with  tbe 
which  are,  even  now,  inaccessible  to  the  colonists,  exception  of  a  few  junks,  which  trade  to  S«Bgei 
Thus  the  wetitern  courses  of  the  WoUond illy,  the  and  Ligor.    The  foreign  trade  of  Siam  is  c» 
northem  and  western  tributaries  of  the  Ha wkes-  ducted   with   China,   Cochinchina,  Cambodit, 
bury,  the  Macdonald,  the  Colo,  and  the  courses  and  Tonquin,  Java,  Singapore,  and  the  olbs 
of  man^  other  streams,  could  only  be  ascertained  British  ports  within  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  wii^ 
by  tracing  the  ranges  which  enclosed  them  ;  and  an  occasional    intercourse    with   Bombay  ui 
such  parts  of  the  map  as  had  been  until  then  as  Surat,  England   and   America.     Tbe  porti  d 
blank  as  that  of  the  interior  were  thus  broken  China  which  carry  on  trade  with  Siam  are,  Cas- 
up  by  the  insertion  of  the  principal  features  of  ton,  Kiang-mui,  and  Changlim,  in  the  profioa 
the  country.     In  this  case  the  process  which  of  Quantong;  Amoi,or  Emwi,inFokteB;IiiDpot 
would  still  be  necessary  for  the  survey  of  the  or  Nimpo,  in  Chekiang;  with  Siang-hai,  ad 
country,  after  a  general  knowledge  of  its  features  Saochen,  in  Kiang-nan,  besides  several  poirts  «f 
had  been  obtained,  has  afforded  the  best  means  the  great  island   Hai-nan.    The  impom  firan 
of  acquiring  that  knowledge;  and  in  the  same  China  are  very  numerous,  consisting  of  what aic 
manner,  by  the  mere  extension  of  these  opera-  called,  in  commercial  language,  assorted  cargoes, 
tions,  all  Australia  may  be  explored.    The  pre-  The  following  iis  a  list  of  the  principal  oorano- 
sent  state  of  Australian  geography  amounts  to  a  dities  :^Coarse  earthenware  and  porcelain,  ipd- 
knowledge  of  all  the  country  B.  of  the  Darling ;  ter,  quicksilver,  tea,  lacksoy  (vermicelli)^  |diied 
and  it  is  important  to  consider  how  this  know-  fruit,  raw  silk,  crapes,  satins,   and  other  aft 
ledge  may  be  extended  with  the  greatest  advan-  fabrics,  nankeens,  shoes,  fans,  umbrellas,  wiit* 
tage  and  least  risk  of  the  loss  of  either  the  lives  ing^paper,  sacrificial-paper,  incense-rods,  aa^ 
or  the  time  of  individuals,  by  generous  efforts  many  other  minor  articles.    Not  the  least  vals- 
misapplied.    The  leading  ranges  whose  western  able  part  of  the  importation   are  immigraaU 
termmations  have  been  ascertained  are  the  fol-  The  exports  from  Siam  are  also  very  varioos, 
lowing:  1.  The  Grampians  of  the  south, between  but  the  following  list  comprehends  tbe  nwii 
the  Glenelg  and  the  Murray:   2.  The  range  of  considerable: — Black  pepper,  sugar, tio,  carda- 
Mount  Granard.  between  the  Lachlan  and  the  moms,  eagle-wood,  sapan-wood,  red  maagrofe 
Macauarrie:  3.  The  Warrabangle  range,  between  bark,  rose- wood  for  furniture  and  cabiaetvork, 
the  Macquarrie  and  the  Nammoy  or  Peel :  4.  The  cotton,  ivory,  stick  lac,  rice,  areca-nuts.  salt  fiik; 
Lindesay  or  Hard  wick,  between  the  Peel  and  the  hides  and  skins  of  oxen,  buffaloai,elepbaob, 
the  Gwydir.  rhinoceroses,  deer,  tigers,  leopards,  otters,  w* 
BANGKOK,  or  Bankok,  the  capital  of  the  cats,  and  pangolins;  of  snakes,  and  ran,  witk 
kingdom  of  Siam,  and  now  become  a  place  of  the  belly-shell  of  a  species  of  land  tortoise,'  tbe 
considerable  trade.     See  vol.  i.    Lat.  13.  40.  N.  horns  of  the  buffalo,  ox,  deer,  and  rhiaocena; 
Loii^.  10 1 . 1 0.  R.  The  river  Menam,  on  which  the  the  bones  of  the  ox,  buffalo,  elephant,  rbioocerai, 
city  18  built,  opens  in  the  centre  nearly  of  the  hot-  and  tiger;   dried  deer's  sinews;    the  featheis 
tom  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.    There  is  a  bar  at  its  of  the  pelican,  of  several  species  of  storki,  sf 
mouth,  consisting,  for  the  most  pait,  of  a  mud  flat  the  peacock  and  king-fisher,  &c. ;  and,  finally, 
10  miles  in  depth.  On  account  of  the  deficiency  of  esculent  swallows'  nests.    The  tonnage  carrriBf 
water  on  the  bar,  vessels  sent  to  Bankok  should  on  the  China  trade  amounts  in  all  to  probabiv 
not  exceed  200  or  250  tons  burden.    In  all  other  about  1.^  junks  in  number,  a  few  of  vhidi  are 
respects,  the  river  is  extremely  safe  and  com-  of  1000  tons  burden,  and  tbe  whole  ahippiog  ii 
modious.    Its  mouth  is  no  sooner  approached,  not  short  of  35,000  tons, 
than  it  deepens  gradually ;  and  at  Paknam,  two        Bl  LBAO,  town,  Spain.    See  vol.  it.    It  is  £^ 
miles  up,  there  are  6  or  7  fathoms  water.    The  yourably  situated  for  commerce,  and  has  aa  io- 
navigation  is  said  to  be  equally  safe  all  the  way  creasing  foreign  trade.    Ttie  bay  of  Bilbao  iie» 
up  to  the  old  capital  of  Yuthia,  80  milea  from  between  Punto  Galea  on  the  B.,  and  Punto  Le- 
the mouth  of  the  river.    The  city  of  Bankok  ex-  zoero  on  its  western  side,  distant  about  3  milo- 
iends  along  the  banks  of  the  Meuam  to  the  dis-  It  stretches  SB.  to  within  three-quartenofaisile 
tance  of  about  2^  miles;   but  is  of  no  great  of  Portugalete,in  Lat.43.20.  N.  Long.lWf*;^ 
breadth,  probably  not  exceeding  IJ  mile.    On  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  Bilbao  s 
the  left  bank  there  is  a  long  street  or  row  of  built.    The  water  in  the  bay  varies  from  5  to  W 
floating  houses;  each  house  or  shop,  for  they  and  14  fathoms.    There  is  a  bar  at  the  rnooii 
are  in  general  both,  consisting  of  a  distinct  vea-  of  the  river,  between  Santurce  and  Portsgaieie, 
ael,  which  may  be  moored  anywhere  along  the  on   which  there  is  not  above  4  feet  water  «i 
banks.     Besides  the  principal  river,  which   at  ebb  tide.     Bilbao  and  Santander  are  (he  f^nta- 
the  city  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  the  pal  ports  through  which  the  extensive provioce of 
country  is  intersected  by  a  great  number  of  tri-  Old  Castile,  and  large  portions  of  Leon asd  Nsr 
butary  streams  and  canals,  so  that  almost  all  varre,  most  easily  communicate  with  (ot&s^ 
intercourse  at  Bankok  is  byjwater.  The  common  countries.     Wool  is  one  of  the  principal  articia 
necessaries  of  life  at  Bankok  are  exceedingly  of  export;  but  sihce  the  introduction  of  Meriw 
cheap.     A  cwt.  of  rice  may  always  be  had  for  sheep  into  Germany,  and  their  extraordinary  is- 
2a.,  and  very  often  for  U.    Other  necessaries,  crease  in  that  country,  this  branch  of  SpaDisfa 
such  as  salt,  palm-sugar,  spices,    vegetables,  commerce,  though  still  of  a  good  deal  of  »">' 
fish,  and  even  flesh,  are  proportionally  cheap,  portance,  has  materially  declined.    Sinee  tf»< 
The  neighbourhood  of  Bankok  is  oneof.the  most  abolition,  in  1820,  of  all  restrictions  on  the  iin- 
productive  places  in  the  world  for  fine  fruits ;  portation  of  corn,  flour,  &c,  the  shipn»«»^  * 
for  here  are  assembled,  and  to  be  had  in  the  wheat  from  Bilbao  have  been,  in  aome  yev^ 
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very  considerable.  The  supplies  are  principally  of  3,500,000*per9ons  (including  500,000 Carians), 
brooj^t  from  the  province  of  Valencia,  Valla-  which  is  probably  not  very  remote  from  the 
dolid,  and  Zamora,  which  yield  immense  quan-  truth.  Each  of  the  provinces  \a  governed  by  a 
tities  of  wheat.  The  distance  is  from  130  to  14U  viceroy  or  military  chief,  called  Maywoon,  aided 
English  miles ;  and  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  in  his  functions  by  one  or  more  subordinate  of- 
roads,  and  the  deficient  means  of  transport,  the  fleers,  named  Raywoon,  according  to  the  exigen- 
rate  of  carriage  advances  enormously  when  there  cies  of  his  command.  These  form  the  totoor 
it  any  extraordinary  foreign  demand.  In  1831,  council,  in  which  is  vested  the  power  of  life  and 
146,234  quarters  of  Spanish  wheat,  principally  death.  Besides  these  there  is  a  subordinate 
from  Bilbao,  were  imported  into  Great  Britain,  class  of  functionaries  named  meutfaogies,  or  civil 
The  iron  manufactures  of  Biscay  are  in  a  state  chiefs,  of  whom  there  is  one  in  every  pergunnah, 
of  considerable  activity,  and  some  part  of  [the  town,  and  village  (like  the  patells  of  the  Dec- 
produce  b  exported.  The  principal  articles  of  can)  in  the  empire.  This  office  is  generally 
importation  are  wove  fabrics,  cod-fish,  cutlery,  hereditary.  The  Burmese  administration  of  jus- 
and  jewellery ;  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  and  other  tice  is  at  once  rude,  unskilful,  violent,  relentless, 
colonial  products,  'spices,  indigo,  &c.  In  1831,  and  rapacious.  There  is  no  species  of  pains  or 
210  foreign  ships,  of  the  burden  of  18,82*2  tons,  penalty,  even  death,  from  which  exemption  may 
entered  the  port  of  Bilbao.  The  countries  to  not  be  purchased  by  a  bribe,  the  highest  bidder 
which  these  snips  belonged  are  not  mentioned ;  being  sure  to  gain  his  cause  in  a  civil  court.  In 
bot  in  1828,  49  British  ships,  of  the  burden  of  liquidation  of  fines,  wives,  daughters,  and  sons 
6051  tons«  entered  the  port.  are  sold  and  mortgaged.  The  names  of  the  most 
BIRMAN,  or  Bukkan,  EMPIRE.  Since  the  remarkable  towns  are  Ava,  the  ancient,  and  now 
late  war  between  this  empire  and  the  British,  again  the  modern  capital ;  Amarapura,  or  Um- 
which  was  marked  by  the  signal  succeu  of  the  merapoora,  the  late  capital ;  Monchaboo,  the 
British  arms,  and  which  terminated  in  the  loss  bi rth- place  of  Alompra;  Peg^,  Rangoon,  Basseen, 
of  a  laige  portion  of  territory,  the  political  and  Syriam,  Negrais,  Pagahm  and  Chagain,  Prome 
commercial  relations  of  the  empire  have  under-  and  Tongho.  The  two  last  are  reckoned  the 
gone  a  considerable  change.  Before  the  war  it  keys  of  the  Burmese  capital,  yet  might  be  sud. 
occupied,  either  directly  or  influentially,  almost  denly  captured  by  a  handful  of  Europeans 
half  of  the  reeion  described  in  maps  as  India  ascending  the  river  in  a  steam-boat, 
beyond  the  Ganges.  At  present  the  Burmese  The  seasons  in  this  empire  may  be  divided 
empire,  strictly  speaking,  is  limited  to  the  king-  into  three,  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  rainy, 
doms  of  Ava  and  Pegu  ;  Arracan,  half  of  Mar-  The  first  begins  in  December,  and  lasts  until 
taban,  Tavoy,  Tenasaerim,  and  the  Mergui  isles  February,  during  which  time  the  morning  fogs 


been  liberated  from  its  yoke.    See  Ava,  vol.  i.  rains  set  in,  and  pour  without  interruption  until 

In  length,   including    tributaries,    it    may    be  October.    Judging  from  the  appearance  and  vi- 

ronghly  estimated  at  560  miles  (from  Lat.  16.  gour  of  the  natives,  the  climate  must  be  very 

to  24.  N.).  by  an  average  breadth  of  about  300  healthy.    Exclusive  of  the  delta  formed  by  the 

miles.    North  from  Pegu,  on  both  sides  of  the  mouths  of  the  Irawady,  there  is  very  little  allu- 

Irawady,  belongs  to  the  Burmese,  who  for  two  vial  soil  in  the  Burmese  dominions.    According 

centuries  have  been  the  most  powerful  nation  in  to  former  accounts  the  kingdom  of  Ava  abounded 

this  part  of  Asia.     By  Europeans  their  country  with  minerals,  but  a  more  close  inspection  of 

is  generally  called  Ava,  from  a  corrupt  pronun-  the  country  has  not  confirmed  that  report.    In 

ciation  of  A£nwa,  the  vulgar  name  of  the  capital,  the  mountainous  parts,  towards  the  frontiers  of 

Within  the  present  limits  of  the  empire  the  China,  mines  of  gold,  silver,  rubies,  sapphires, 

principal  rivers  are  the  Irawady,  the  Kienduem,  amethysts,  garnets,  chrysolites,  and  jasper  are 

the  Saluen  or  Martaban  river,  the  Pegu  river,  said  to  abound,  but  these  precious  stones  do  not 

and  the  Lokiang.     At  present  the  only  sea-coast  appear  even  to  have  formed  a  considerable  article 

gwseised  by  the  Burmese  is  in  the  districts  of  of  export  or  of  traffic  in  the  bazar.  Marble  of 
angoon  and  Basseen,  at  the  southern  extremity  an  excellent  teiture,  and  susceptible  of  the 
of  Pegu.  In  Ava  Proper  the  difference  between  highest  polish,  is  found  a  few  miles  from  Amara- 
the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  Irawady  is  re-  pura.  The  most  remarkable  product  of  the 
narkable ;  the  east  being  barren,  arid,  and  burmese  empire  is  petroleum  oil,  an  article  of 
parched  up,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  univerxal  use  throughout  the  provinces,  and 
the  petroleum  wells ;  whilst  the  west  is  fertile  yielding  a  large  revenue  to  the  government, 
and  well  supplied  with  moisture,  and  yields  in  Besides  petroleum,  the  other  mineral  saline  pro- 
abundance  almost  every  tropical  production,  ductions  are  coal,  saltpetre,  soda,  and  culinary 
The  Burmese  empire  is  subdivided  into  pro-  salt.  The  mountains  about  20  miles  to  the  N. 
▼inces  and  districts,  of  the  internal  state  of  which  of  the  city  of  Ava,  and  from  3000  to  4000  feet 
little  is  known.  According  to  a  Burmese  ac-  high,  contain  many  plants  common  to  the  Hima- 
^ont,  the  provinces  south  of  Prome  contain  160  laya  chain. 

townships,  and  about  2080  villages,  with  1 76,000  The  government  is  of  the  same  simple  struc- 

houses,  in  each  of  which,  according  to  the  Bur-  ture  as  that  of  eastern  countries  in  general.     In 

niese  custom,  from  one  to  four  families  reside,  principle,  at  least,  it  is  a  pure  despotism ;  in 

Assuming  two  families,  and  five  to  a  family,  this  which  no  constitutional  check  on  the  authority 

estimate  would  give  a  population  of  1,750,000,  of  the  monarch  is  recognised.    The  gre&t  lords 

<v  about  40  to  a  square  mile.  The  area  of  the  pro-  hold  certain  portions  of  land  or  fiefs,  in  virtue  of 

vwces  south  of  Prome  occupies  about  one  third  which  thejr  are  bound  to  the  performance  of  mi- 

of  the  whole  empire,  which,  supposing  it  peopled  litary  service.   They  occupy  these  only  as  grants 

ifi  the  same  ratio,  would  give  a  total  population  from  the  crown,  resumahle  at  pleasure,  and 

2  Q  2 
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\i4iicb  are  judged  to  cease  and  to  require  renewal  hook,   in  the  royal  library,  howerer,  the  miliar 

at  the  accession  of  each  monarch ;  but  in  fact,  is  beautiful,  on  thin  leaves  of  ivory,  and  ik 

unless  upon  signal  ground  of  displeasure,  it  is  margins  ornamented  with  flowers  of  gol<l.  The 

not  customary  to  remove  them.     In  this  empire  books  are  kept  in  frilded  and  japanned  daa. 

everything  belonging  to  the  king  has  the  word  The  contents  of  each  are  written  on  the  M  is 

thoe,  or  gold,  prefixed  to  it;  even  his  majesty's  gold  letters.    The  bulk  of  the  works  aieai 

person  is  never  mentioned  but  in  conjunction  to  be  on  divinity;  but  history,  music,  Ki- 

with  that  precious  metal.   When  a  subject  means  cine,  painting,   and   romance  have  also  tkor 

to  affirm  that  the  king  has  heard  anything,  he  separate  treatises.     The  library  appeared  nn 

says,  it  has  reached  the  golden  ears ;  he  who  has  large,  and  is  suspected  by  major  Syma  to  kc 

obtained  admittance  to  tlie  royal  presence  has  more  numerous  than  that  of  any  monarch  hm 

been  at  the  golden  feet;  and  otto  of  roses  is  de-  the  Danube  to  the  borders  of  China.    Tbe  bt 

scribed   as  being  grateful  to  the  golden  nose,  arts  are  not  neglected  in  this  region.  Tbeanki- 

The  Birman  sovereign  is  sole  proprietor  of  all  tecture  of  the  temples  is  an  object  of  great  a- 

the  elephants  within  his  dominions,  anJ  here  tention,  but  they  are  ornamented  ratbef  br  tk 

male  elephants  are  preferred  to  female,  which  profuse  expenditure  of  paint  and  giUiof^,  tfaa 

is  the  reverse  of  what  takes  place  in  llindoostan.  by  tasteful  or  august  forms.    They  do  mH,  a 

The  laws  of  the  Burmese,  like  their  religion,  are  Mr.  Crawfurd  obMrves.  possess  the  solemn jra- 

Ilindoo;   indeed  there  is   no  separating  their  deur  which  befits  an  edifice  of  this  descripiioi, 

laws  from  their  religion.    Their  code  they  name  but  a  richness  and  brilliancy  at  variance  liiii 

Oerma  Sath,  or  Sastra^  which   is   one  of  the  its  character.    The  habitations  are  of  alijubtU' 

Menu's  commentaries.     Their  system  of  juris-  terials,  but  commodious.    Bamboos  fixed  in  the 

prudence,  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  provides  spe-  ground,  and  tied  horisontally  with  stripes  of  m- 

cifically  for  almost  every  species  of  crime  that  tan,  compose  the  outline,  and  serve  as  the  np* 

can  be  committed,  and  trial  by  ordeal  and  im-  ports  of  the  building.    Covered  with  mats  thcj 

precation  are  permitted.    They  are  not  shackled  form  the  walls,  and  with   g^rass  the  roof.  A 

by  any  prejudices  of  caste,  restricted  to  heredi-  spacious  mansion  can  be  built  in  a  day,  aad  i 

tary  occupations,  or  forbidden  to  associate  with  tolerable  one  in  four  hours.    Yet  these  il^ 

strangers,  as  are  the  Hindoos  of  tlie  Brahmin ical  structures  are  found   sufficiently  oomfoftable: 

persuasion.     The  military  strength  consists  al-  and  even,  if  they  should  be  unable  to  withitaBi 

most  entirely  of  a  feudal  militia,  for  which  all  the  fury  of  the  elements,  their  fall  is  stteeM 

males  of  a  certain  age  are  enrolled,  and  may  be  with  no  danger.    The  dress  exhibits  the  ssm 

called  upon  to  serve  under  the  chiefs  of  their  contrast  as  in  the  rest  of  the  East;  that  of  the 

respective  districts.     Their    arms    are    mostly  poor  slight  and  scanty,  that  of  the  rich  pcct* 

swords,   lances,  and   cross-bows  ;   though    they  fiarly  splendid.    The  attire  of  the  ordinary  Bv* 

have  collected  a  considerable  number  of  fire-  man  females  is  merely  a  loose  robe  or  ibccts 

arms;  but  these,  being  chiefly  the  muskets  con-  tucked  under  the  arm,  ivhich  scarcely servei tbe 

demned  in  the  English  arsenals,  cannot,  by  the  purposes  of  decency ;  and  the  workinf^-daac 

most  anxious  exertions  of  art  and  skill,  be  brought  are  usually  naked  to  the  middle.    The  Binnii 

into  a  serviceable  state.     But  the  most  efficient  nobles  wear  a  long  robe  of  silk  or  velvet,  witbi 

E art  of  the  establishment  consists  in  the  war-  mantle  and  a  cap  of  the  same  material,  vhick 

oats,  destined  to  act  on  the  great  rivers  which  are  often  richly  flowered  and  embroidered  tiik 

form  the  main  channels  of  communication  in  this  ^Id.    The  attire  and  all  the  ornamental  aitids 

and  the  neighbouring  kingdoma.     Those  of  the  indicate  the  rank  of  the  owner,  and  most  oo  » 

Birmans  are  constructed  out  of  the  solid  trunk  of  account  be  assumed  by  an  inferkir  class.  Tk 

the  teak-tree,  and  some  of  them  are  from  80  to  use  of  gold,  in  earrings,  large  quills  and  maf"* 

100  feet  long,  though  only  about  8  feet  broad,  and  as  the  material  for  the  betel-box,  spitaar 

The  excavation  is  effected  partly  by  fire  and  pot,  and  drinking-cup,  designates  a  noblcmas  a 

partly  b^  cutting  implements.     Every  town  in  the  first  rank. 

the  vicinity  of  the  river,  besides  its  quota  of  men,  The  religion  of  Birmah,  like  all  other  con- 
is  obliged,  when  called  upon,  to  furnish  a  certain  tries  in  the  R.  of  Asia,  is  derived  from  Hi^ 
number  of  these  boats,  of  which  it  is  supposed  doostan  ;  yet,  like  the  rest  also,  it  consisti  net 
that  the  king  can  muster  500.  The  revenue  of  in  the  Brahminical  doctrine,  but  in  the  rinl 
the  sovereign  consihts  of  a  land-tax,  or  rather  system  of  Boodh.  The  name,  however,  mo^ 
rent ;  for  the  whole  country,  according  to  the  idea  venerated  in  all  the  countries  beyond  theGwf* 
prevalent  in  the  East,  is  esteemed  the  property  is  Gaudma.  or  Goutama;  either  another  appri- 
of  the  monarch.  The  tax  is  levied  in  the  form  of  lation  of  Boodh,  or  that  of  one  of  his  owit 
a  proportion  of  the  produce,  which  amounts  to  a  popular  disciples.  The  priests  of  this  relifXA 
tenth,  and  is  paid  in  kind.  as  in  all  the  other  branches  of  the  worship  « 
Literature  b  by  no  means  unknown  or  neglected  Boodh,  are  monks  residing  in  the  tem\i\^^ 
in  the  Birman  empire.  The  language  is  a  com-  living  in  a  state  of  celibacy:  in  Ava  they  t^ 
pound  of  the  ancient  Pali  with  the  Sanscrit,  the  called  rhahaaus.  Great  part  of  their  time  s 
Tartar,  and  the  Chinese.  The  difliculty  occa-  spent  in  insignificant  and  even  absord  cfl^ 
sioned  by  this  complication,  is  greatly  increased  monies ;  yet  their  ministration  is  useful  in  iewra 
by  the  mode  of  writing,  in  which,  according  to  respects. '  They  instruct  the  children  in  re»d«¥' 
Dr.  Judaon,  an  American  missionary,  the  words  and  so  diligently  that  few  in  tlie  Birman  territory 
are  not  fairly  divided  and  distinguished,  as  in  are  ignorant  in  this  respect.  An  attempt  *" 
western  writing,  by  breaks  and  points  and  capi-  made  a  few  years  ago,  by  some  missionaries  no* 
tals,  but  run  together  in  one  continuous  line,  a  the  United  States,  to  introduce  tbe  ^^''!^ 
sentence  or  paragraph  seeming  to  the  eye  but  of  Christianity  among  this  people.  ToDf-J*** 
one  long  word ;  and,  instead  of  clear  characters  son,  who  superintended  this  mission.  «  JJ* 
on  papers,  we  find  only  obscure  scratehing  on  indebted  for  much  information  resp«*"^  "* 
dried  palm  leaves  strung  together,  and  called  a  literature,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Bnrme*- 
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He  BOGceeded  in  translating  tbe  Scriptures  into  apt  to  attribute  to  iosoleoce  what,  in  their  view,. 

the  Burmese  language,  and  a  considerable  im*  is  a  mark  of  deference. 

pression  was  made  on  many  of   tbe  people.  The  commerce  of  this  empire  has  been  greatly^ 
During  the  negotiations  for  peace  at  the  close  extended  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and 
of  tbe  Burmese  war,  the  missionaries,  from  their  the  occupation  and  conquest  of  a  part  of  the> 
known  character  and  knowledge  of  the  usages  territory  by  the  British.    The  principal,  and,  in- 
of  the  country,  made  themselves  eminently  ser-  deed,  almost  the  only  port  of  foreign  trade  is  Ran- 
viceable  to  the  British.     But,  in  consequence  of  goon.  See  Rangoon,  p.  349.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
the  devastations  created  by  the  war,  the  mission  since  European  goods  were  introduced  into  Pegu 
was,  for  a  time,  abandoned.     It  b  understood,  and  Ava;  and,  since  that  period,  the  demand 
however,  that  the  work  of  instruction  has  been  for  them  has  annually  increased  threefold,  and 
again  commenced,  that  schools  have  been  es-  will  continue  to  do  so  in  a  much  greater  ratio 
tablished,  and  that  many  of  the  influential  na-  as  the  knowledge  of  the  traders  with  the  taste 
ttyes  have    been   converted    to    the  Christian  and  wants  of  the  people  become  more  perfect, 
faith.  There  is  no  country  in  the  £ast  so  well  situated 
After  the  termination  of  the  war,  five  months'  for  an  (inlet  to  our  trade;  and,  under  a  better 
uninterrupted   tranquillity,  while  quartered  at  form  of  government,  a  readv  market  would  be 
Prome,  gave  the  British  officers  an  opportunity  found  for  a  large  consumption  of  British  mer- 
of  forming  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  chaodise,  as  there  is  scarcely  an  article  of  dress 
the  manners  of  the  Burmese  than  had  hitherto  among  the  natives  that  is  not  already  British, 
been  attained.    Notwithstanding  their  cruel  and  or  certain  to  b€Hx>me  so.    The  great  internal 
sanguinary  habits  during  war,  they  evince  in  traffic  is  that  which  subsists  between  the  south- 
their  private  and  domestic  habits  little  of  the  ern  and  northern  provinces,  in  which  the  first 
ferocious  arrogance  that  has  rendered  them  the  sends  the  necessaries  of  life,  rice,  salt,  and  fish 
terror  of  surrounding  nations.     At  home,  the  to  Ava,  receiving  in  return  terra  japonica,  palm- 
Birman  is  lazy  and  averse  to  work,  compelling  sugar,  petroleum  oil,  onions,  tamarinds,  lime- 
bis  wife  to  toil  worse  than  a  beast  oC  burden,  stone,  paper,   lacquered  ware,  orpiment,  gold, 
while  he ! passes  his  time  in  idleness,  smoking  wrought  silk  and   cottons,   brass  ware,  coarse 
and  chewing  betel.     His  wants  are  few  and  cutlery,   weapons,    and    vermillion.     Formerly, 
simple;  rice  and  a  little  fish  (pickled  and  pu-  the  imports  consisted  of  Madras  piece  goods; 
trtd),  forms  his  daily  repast,  and  water  his  drink;  but  within  the  last  few  years,  these,  as  well  as 
and  he  seems  happy  and  contented,  bearing  all  Bengal   piece  goods,  have  given  way  to  British 
kindsof  oppression  with  apathy  and  indifference,  piece  goods,  principally  cheap  coloured   hand- 
and  kind  to  ever)' body  but  his  wife  and  daughter,  kerchiefs   and  book  muslins,  long  cloths,   and 
both  of  whom  he  works  like  slaves,  and  prosti-  cotton  cambrics.    The  other  imports  are  some 
tutet  for  money  to  strangers.     In  Ava,  all  rank  Madras  and  Bengal  cottons,  a  small   quantity 
is  official,  emanating  from,  continued   by,  or  of  English  woollens,  iron-ware,    sugar,   dates, 
annihilated   by  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  so-  cocoa-nuts,  and  tobacco.    A  considerable  inter- 
vereign.    The  lowest  Birman  may  aspire  to  the  course  is  carried  on  between  the  Burmese  and 
highest  dignity;  the  most  elevated  may,  in  one  Chinese  dominions  by  an  annual  caravan,  of 
day,  he  degraded  to  a  level  with  the  lowest  of  which  the  merchants  are  all  Chinese.    The  im- 
people,  and  esteem  himself  fortunate  if  he  car-  portsfrom  China  consist  of  manufactured  articles, 
ries  his  head  along  with  him.    The  labQuring  the  chief  export  from  Burmah  being  cotton  wool, 
classes  of  Ava  and  Pegu  have  been  reckoned  by  The  trade  with  foreign  countries  seaward  is  car- 
Mr.  Crawfurd  as  superior,  in  point  of  physical  ried  on  with  the  ports  of  Chittagong,  Dacca,  and 
ktrength  and  activity,  to  any  of   the  eastern  Calcutta,  in  Bengal ;  Madras  and  Masulipatam, 
Asiatics, the  Chinese  excepted;  but  bethought  on  the  Coromandel coast ;  the  Nicobar  islands, 
the  mass    of   intelligence  possessed   by  them  in  the  bay  of  Bengal ;  Penang,  in  the  straits  of 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  any  nation  of  Western  Malacca;  and,  occasionally,  with  the  Arabian 
Asia,  and  that  they  were  even  worse  governed  and   Persian  gulfs.    The  largest  trade  is  with 
aod  less  civilised  than  the  Siamese  and  Cochin-  Calcutta,  owing  to  the  great  consumption  of 
Chinese.    In  their  features,  the  Burmese  bear  teak  timber  in  the  latter,  and  the  facility  with 
a  much   nearer  resemblance   to   the    Chinese  which  she  supplies  the  demand  of  the  Burmese 
than  to  the  natives  of  Hindoostan.     They  are  for  Indian  and  British  cotton  goods.     In  the 
not  tall  in  stature,  but  are  active  and  athletic,  three  years  ending  with  1829-30,  there  entered 
and  have  a  very  youthful  appearance,  from  the  inwards  at  Calcutta,  from  the  Burmese    do- 
custom  of  plucking  the  beard  instead  of  using  minions,  33  ships  of  the  burden  of  8920  tons, 
the  razor.    Both  sexes  colour  their  teeth,  eye-  No  direct  trade  has  yet  been  carried  on  between 
lashes,  and  the  edges  of  their  eye-lids  with  Burmah  and  any  European  country.    The  ships 
hlack;  and  in  their  food,  compared  with  the  and  tonnage  which  entered  inwards  at  Madras 
Hindoos,  are  gross  and  uncleanly.    Although  from  Burmah  were,  in  the  three  years  ending 
their  religion  forbids  the  slaughter  of  animals,  with  18*29-30,  eight  ships  of  the  burden  of  1170 
)'et  they  apply  the  interdiction  only  to  those  that  tons.    The  Burmese  have  few  cotton  manufao- 
are  domesticated.    All  game  is  eagerly  sought  tures  of  their  own,  and  appear,  from  very  early 
after,  and,  in  many  places,  publicly  sold.     Rep-  times,  to  have  been  furnished  with  the  principal 
tiles,  such  as  lizards,  guanos,  and  snakes,  con-  part  of  their  supply  from  the  Coromandel  coast, 
•titate  a  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  lower  To  these  were  afterwards  added  the  cheaper 
classes.    The  Burmese  bum    their  dead,  and  fabrics  of  Bengal,  and  both  are  now,  in  a  great 
place  implicit  faith  in  talismans,  auguries,  and  measure,  superseded  by  British  manufactures, 
judicial  astrology.    All  the  Birman  soldiers  are  the  use  of  which  has  spread  very  rapidly  since 
^Attooed ;  but  the  Siamese  consider  the  practice  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  1814. 
aa  barbarous.    Among  this  people  the  sitting  BOLIVIA.    See    Pbru,    Upfbb,   Supplement y 
posture  is  the  roost  respectful ;  but  strangers  are  page  317. 
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BREMEN,  one  of  the  five  Hanteatic  or  free  interior,  aa  ii  Faraway  tea,  an  article  ii  en- 

cities  of  Germany.    See  vol.  ii.    The  situation  siderable  demand  in  Sooth  America.   TIrii- 

of  Bremen  on  the  Weser  renders  it  the  centre  of  land  trade  carried  on  betweoa   Buenos  Ana 

a  larii^e  and  increasing  trade.    It  is  the  principal  and  Peru  and  Chili  is  very  considerable :'iid 

emporium  of  Hanover*  Brunswick,  Hesse,  and  its  trade  by  sea  with  foreign  oonntric*  is  tff 

other  countries  traversed  by  that  river.     The  becoming  of  more  importance.     Duriagtfaciv 

charges  on  the  buying,  selling,  and  shipping  of  1832  there  were  exported  from  Baenot  Asa^ 

goods  are  very  moderate.    The  principal  eiports  dry  hides,  877,132  ;    ditto  salted,  48,378;  biae 

are  linens,  grain,  oak  bark,  glass,  smalts,  hams,  hides,  40,076 ;  jerked  beef,   105,780  qinBl4, 

hides,  rape^eed,  beef  and  pork,  rags,  wool  and  horns,  2,049,017;  tips,  101,851  ;   wool.  SifBH 

woollen  goods,  wine.  Sec    The  wheat  and  barley  arrobas ;  hair,  31,257  ditto ;  Nutria  skini,l4ilS 

shipped  here  are  mostly  very  inferior ;  but  the  doieo,  &c.    The  trade  from  England  to  Boaa 

oats  are  useful  common  feed :  beans  are  good.  Ayres  is  confounded  in  our  Costom-bosie  «- 

The  linens  are  mostly  the  same  as  those  from  counts  with  thst  of  Monte  Video,  ander  the 

Hamburgh.     The    imports  consist   of   coffee,  ffeneral  name  of  the  States  of  the  Rio  de  k 

sugar,  and  other  colonial  products,  wines,  raw  rlata;  but  by  far  the  largest  abate  belosf^to 

cotton,  cotton  stuffs,  and  yarn,  hardware,  earthen-  Buenos  Ayres.    In  1831 ,  we  imported  froai dBR 

ware,  brandy,  tallow,  tar,  oil,  tea,  &c.    The  en*  states,  exclusive  of  bullion,  of  which  no 


trance  to  the  Weser  lies  between  the  Mellum,  is    kept.   429,966   Nutria   skins,   146,008  «st 

and  other  sands  on  the  south-western,  and  the  hides,  2470  cwt.  tallow,  12,244  lbs*  afaeep^t  i«i 

Tegler's  plaat,  &c.,  on  the  north-eastern  side.  ftc.    Thedeclared  value  of  the  articles  of  Brioih 

Its  course  from  Bremerlehe  to   its  mouth  is  produce    and   manufacture    expoited  to  tfaae 

nearly  SB.  and  NW.     It  is  buoyed  throughout;  states  during  the  same  year  was  £339,670;  if 

the  buoys  on  the  right  or  starboard  side  when  which   cottons,  woollens,  hardware,  and  lineB 

entering  being  black  and  marked  with  letters,  made  more  than  three-fourtha.     In   1828.  d 

while  those  on  the  left  or  larboard  aie  white  and  British  ships,  of  the  burden  of  12,746  toot,  a- 

numbered.    A  light  vessel  is  moored  in  the  fair  tered  the  port;    the  total  number  of  forei^ 

way  of  the  Weser,  between  the  black  buoys  vessels  that  annually  enter  it  being  from  309  b 

£  and  F  and  the  white  buoys  2  and  3.    She  has  400. 

two  masts:  during  day,  a  red  flag,  with  a  white        BUSHIRE,  or  Bbndkr  Bo8hatxr,  leapoii- 

cross  upon  it,  is  kept  flying  at  the  main-mast ;  tn.  Persia.     See  vol.  i.    The  trade  of  this  dir 

and  at  night  she  exhibits  seven  lantern  lights,  was,  at  one  period,  considerably  on  the  dedm; 

28  feet  above  deck.  but  it  appears  recently  to  have  revived,  SBd.a 

Among  other   imports  in   1832,  were,  rum,  the  present  time,  to  be  carried  on  exteosifcH, 

1583  puncheons;  logwood,  170,600  lbs;  fustic,  particularly  with  Calcutta,  Bombay, and Msdn. 

516,000  lbs.;  indigo,  236  boxes  and  22  serons;  There  is  a  convenient  anchorage  for  large ihipi 

pepper,  2500  bags;  pimento,  1650  bags;  salt-  due  W.  from  the  town,  three  or  four  miles  da* 

petre,  4873  bags ;    axhes,  354    barrels   North  tant,  in  from  25  to  28  feet  water ;  but  ship  of 

American;  and  1951  casks  Russian.     The  sugar  300  tons  'burden,  or  upwards,  lie  in  the  isacr 

and  coffee  are  principally  brought  from  Cuba,  roads  to  the  N.,  about  six  miles  from  tbeshon: 

The  imports  of  French  wine,  in  l&l,  were  11,205  the  anchorage  is  pretty  good ;  but,  during yiolett 

barrels  and  4300  tierces.    Tea  is  also  imported  north-westerly  gales,  tiiey  are  sometimes  obliged 

to  a  pretty  considerable  extent.     Linens  are  one  to  cut  their  cables  and  bear  op  for  Kwsti 

of  the  most  important  articles  of  export  from  small  island  about  15  leagues  WNW.  from  Bi- 

Bremen.    They  are  mostly  sold  by  the  piece ;  shire.    The  water  immediately  to  the  B.  of  the 

but  there  are  great  differences  in  the  dimensions  town  is  deep,  but  the  passage  to  it  is  obstrsdeJ 

of  pieces  of  different  denominations.     During  by  a  bar,  which  cannot  be  passed  by  vesMb 

the  year  1832,  1116  ships  entered  the  port  of  drawing  more  than  8  or  9  feet  water,  except  it 

Bremen.    Of  these,  120  were  from  Great  Bri-  spring  tides,  when  there  is  a  rise  of  fromSti 

tain  ;  121  from  the  United  States;  68  from  the  10 feet.    The  climate  here,  as  in  all  the  olber 

West  Indies;  108  from  Russia;  84  from  Den-  ports  of  the  Persian  gulf,  is  extremely  hot,  ptf' 

mark;    16  from  South  America;   and   the   re-  ticularly  in  June,  July,  and  August.    Thtwb- 

mainder  from  the  Netherlands,  France,  Spain,  healthy  season  is  in  the  fall  of  the  year.   The 

Sweden,  &c.  merchants  of  Bnshire  supply  almost  all  Penia 

BUENOS  AYRES,  city,  South  America.   See  with  Indian  commodities,  as  also  with  s  good 

vol.  ii.    Although  this  city  is  situated   nearly  many  of  those  brought  from  Europe.    Of  tbr 

200  miles  from  the  river  La  Plata,  and  labours  imports  from  India,  indigo,  sugar,  sngar-cssdr. 

under  many  disadvantages,  yet  its  trade  is  very  and  spices  are  the  most  important ;  the  tteelof 

considerable,  and  will,  doubtiess,  increase  as  the  India  is  preferred  in  Persia  to  every  other,  and 

countries  situated  on  the  banks  of  that  noble  is  made  into  excellent  sabres ;   tin  is  brooglit 

river,  now  in  a  great  measure  unoccupied,  are  from  Banca;  and  coffee  is  principally  sspplied 

becoming  settled.      The    principal   articles  of  by  Mocha  and  other' ports  on  the  Arabiangvlf- 

export  consist  of  hides  and  tallow,  of  which  vast  English  cotton  goods,  notwithstanding  the  ail* 

quantities  are  sent  to  England,  the  United  States,  mitted  inferiority  of  our  red-dyes,  a  colour  ifl 

Holland, Germany,  &c. :  besides  these,  there  are  great  esteem  in  Persia,  have  already  gone  fsitu 

exported  bullion  and  viccunna  wool  from  Peru,  supersede  those  that  were  formerly  brought  fioe 

copper  from  Chili,  also  salt  beef,  Nutria  skins,  Ilmdoostan,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  rapidly 

&c.    The  imports  principally  consist  of  cotton  extending,  and  is  susceptible  of  an  alooit  io- 

and  woollen  goods,  hardware  and  earthenware,  definite  increase.      Besides  those  imported  at 

from    England,    linens    from    Germany,   floor  Bushire,  a  good  many  are  introduced  tbroogfa 

from    the   United   States,   spices,   wines,  salt-  Bassorah,  and  some  through  Turkey  sad  R«- 

fish,  machinery,  furniture,  &c ;   the  finest  to-  sia ;  the  latter  by  way  of  the  Black  ses,  ^ 

bacco,  sugars^  wax,  &c  are  brought  from  the  former  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  Wootles 
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goods,  cutlery,  watehea,  &c.,  wot  to  India  from  birth  to  a  veryeitensive  contraband  trade;  and, 

Eoglandy  are  thence  exported  to  Bushire.    The  under  the  free  regime,  Cadiz  became  the  ^aod 

exports  principally  consist  of  raw  silk,  Kerman  focus  of  this  traffic.    The  government  having 

vool,  Kerman  and  Cashmere  shawls,  carpets,  seen  this  effect  of  the  franchise^it  was  withdrawn 

bones,  silk  goods,  dried  fruits,  wine,  grain,  cop-  in  1832.    Since  this  time,  the  Spanish  govern- 

per,   turquoises,   asafoetida,   gall-nuts,    pearls,  ment,  instead  of   diminishing,    materially    in- 

and  other  articles  of  minor  importance.    Turkey  creased  the  number  of   prohibitions  and   the 

annually  supplies  Persia  with  a  very  considerable  pressure  of  the  duties;  and  the  consequence  is, 

amount  of  bullion,  most  part  of  which  is  sent  to  that   in  many  extensive  provinces  there  is  no 

India.    Th«   imports  of  copper  into   Calcutta  regular  trade,  and  that  everything  is  carried  on 

from  Bushire,  Bastorah,  and  other  ports  of  the  by  the  agency  of  smugglers,  partly  in  defiance, 

Persian  g^ulf,  during  the  seven  years  ending  with  but  principally  through  the  connivance  of  the 

1827-28,  were  valued  at  about  £30,000  a-year.  revenue  officers.    While  Cadiz  was  a  free  port, 

CADIZ,  city  and  seaport,  Spain.    See  vol.  iii.  about  6000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  em- 

Csdis  has  always  been  a  place  of  considerable  ployed  in  it,  twisting  segars,  which,  as  soon  as 

commercial  importance;  and,  although  its  trade  finished,  were  forthwith  smuggled  into  the  in- 

has   declined    since  the  independence  of  the  terior. 

Spanish  colonies,  it  is  still  considerable,  and  CALABAR,  Old,  river.  Western  Africa.    See 
Cadis  mav  yet  be  considered  the  principal  com-  vol.  ii.    Since  the  former  volumes  ot  our  work 
Bercial  city  and  seaport  of  Spain.    The  tower  went  to  press,  this  river  has  been  explored,  for 
or  liKhthouae  of  St.  Sebastian  stands  on  the  about  120  miles  up  it,  by  Messrs.  Old  field  and 
western  side  of  the  city,  being  a  most  conspicuous  Becroft,  who  have  before  been  noticed  in  con- 
object  to  vessels  approaching  from  the  Atlantic,  nection  with  African  discovery.     See  AraicA.  and 
The  light,  which  is   172  feet  high,  is  of  great  Niqkr,  Supplement.    It  appears  that  ^  people 
brilliancy,  revolves  once  a  minute,  and,  in  fair  called    Itiis,    residing    at  a  town  named   Old 
weather,  may  be  seen  more  than  six  leagues  off.  Ecricok,  in  the  £uyon  country,  have,  for  many 
The  entrance  to  the  bay  lies  between  the  city  years,  been  at  war  with  the  natives  of  Calabar, 
and  the  town  and  promontory  of  Rota,  bearing  who  are  obliged  to  pass  this  town  in  their  way 
NWbN.,  distant  about  If  leagues.    The  bay  is  to  trade  with  the  Qua  and  Boson  countries.   The 
of  very  great  extent,  affording,  in  most  places,  ltd  people  are  well  known  for  their  thievish 
good  anchorage.    The  rocks,  called  the  Cochinos,  propensities,  and   wish  to  levy   a  tax  on  all 
the  Puercas,  and  the  Diamante,  lie  to  the  N.  of  canoes  passing  their  town  ;  and  the  reason  they 
the  city  in  the  entrance  of  the  bay;  the  first  two  assign  is,  that  the  Calabarians  disturb  the  fish 
at  about  three-fifths  of  a  mile  distant,  and  the  of  the  river  before  their  town,  and  that  they 
Diamante  at  rather  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  for  it.    The  merchant 
from  the  city.    The  town  of  St  Mary's,  on  the  vessels  at  Calabar  for  palm-oil  have  suffered 
opposite  side  of  the  bay,  is  famous  for  being  the  considerable  detention  m  consequence  of  this 
depot  qf  the  wines  of  Xeres.    The  outer  bay,  or  dispute,  and,  therefore,  duke  Ephraim  and  king 
that  of  Cadiz,  properly  so  called,  is  separated  Eyamba.  two  well   known  African   chiefs,  so- 
from  the  inner  bay  by  the  promontory,  having,  licited  Messrs.  Becroft  and  Oldfield  to  take  them 
at  its  extremity,  the  castle  ef  Matagorda,  which  up  the  river  in  the  Quorra  steam-boat  as  far  as 
approaches  within  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  the  town  of  Old  Ecricok.  and  try  to  bring  the 
of  the  Puntale^  castle,  on  the  Isla  de  Leon,  natives  of  that  place  to  some  better  understand- 
Within  the  mner  bay  is  the  famous  arsenal  of  ing.     On  the  30th  of  September,    1836,   the 
the  Caraccas,  the  town  of  San  Carlos,  the  canal  steamer  proceeded  up  the  river,  having  on  board 
of  Trocadero,  &c.    The  white  wines  of  Xeres,  duke  Ephraim,  king  Eyamba,  and  most  of  the 
in  its  vicinity,  form  by  far  the  principal  article  chiefs  of  Calabar.    Many  islands  were  visible, 
of  export  from  Cadiz.    The  quantity  exported  is  and,  between  them,  large  sheets  of  water.  Having 
about  20,000  pipes  a-year  ;   the  price  may  be  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  river  which  they  named 
taken,  at  a  medium,  at  about  £25,  making  the  Oldfield  Reach,  they  reached  the  town  of  Ecricok, 
total  value  of  the  exports  £^0,000.    More  than  situated  in  a  bay  on  the  W.  bank,  which  is  here 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  comes  to  England.  100  feet  high:    the  width  of  the  river  in  this 
The  other  articles  of  export  are  brandy,  oranges,  part  is  upwards  of  a  mile.    The  ascent  to  the 
and  other  fruits,  oliveoil,  wool,  quicksilver,  &c.  town  is  difficult  and  almost  perpendicular ;  the 
The  imports  (consist  principally  of  sugar  and  soil  is  day  with  red  sand.    The  town  is  situated 
coffee  from  IJavannah  and  Porto  Rico,  cacao,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  about  250  feet  above  its 
hemp,  flax,  linens,  dried  fish,  hides,  cotton  wool,  level :  round  the  houses  is  a  cleared  space ;  be- 
and  cotton  manufactures,  rice,  spices,  indigo,  &c.  yond  this,  on  each  side,  and  above  the  town  on 
In  1831,  [there  arrived  at  Cadiz,  from  foreign  the  hill,  is  a  complete  forest  of  high  trees.    Old 
countries,'  475   ships  of  the  burden  of  38,582  Ecricok  is  situated  in  Lat.  6. 40.  N.,  Long.  8. 10.  b. 
^08 ;  and  from  the  Spanish  colonies,  that  is  from  At  the  back  of  this  town  is  a  very  fine  populous 
^uba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippine  islands,  &c.,  country  named  Egbo-Syra,  the  natives  of  which 
103  ships  of  the  burden  of  17,812  tons.    The  supply  those  who  reside  on  the  banks  of  the 
arrivals  from  England  are  not  specified ;  but,  in  river  with  bullocks,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  large 
1^28,  184  British  ships  entered  Cadiz.     The  quantities  of  palmoil.    The  river  is  here  large 
c^ing  trade  is  very  considerable.    In   1829,  and  deep :  the  estuary  is  larger  than  that  of  the 
^adiz  was  made  a  free  port;   that  is,  a  port  Quorra,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  wide  and  deep  at 
vhere  goods  may  be  consumed  and   bonded  the  same  distance  from  the  sea.    The  current 
^thont  paying  duty.    This  boon  would   have  runs  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  and  three 
^^cen  of  comparatively  little  consequence  but  for  knots  per  hour.    From  information  of  several 
the  opportunity  of  smuggling,  afforded  by  the  respectable  traders,  they  learned  that  the  river 
oppressively  high  duties  laid  on  most  foreign  continues  its'course  from  the  N \V.,  and  that  it  has 
articles  imported  into  Spain.    These  have  given  deep  water  a  great  many  days'  journey  up. 
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From  several  circumstanceg  which  occurred,  inileB,  is  naturally  dangeioua  and  iiitnnte,hit 

Mr.  Oldfleld  and  Mr.  Becroft  were  led  to  enter-  rendered  comparatively  safe  by  a  ddlfil  mi 

tain  the  opinion  that  the  Calabar  is  a  branch  of  excellent^  thoueh  very  costly,  pilot  estaUtalnaL 

the  Quorra,  running  out  of  this  river  between  This  consists  of  12  vessels,  being  brigs  of  beiia 

the  confluence  of  the  Shary  and   the  Ib<L     It  IdO  and  200  tons  burden,  capable  of  maio 

appears  that  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  their  stations  in  the  moat  boisterous 

between   the  natives  hirher  up  and    the  Ibii  which  extends  from  April  to  October,  indi 

country.      But  captain   W.  Allen,   R.  N.,  who  12  branch  pilots,  24  masters,  24  firat-mato,  ^ 

accompanied  the  expedition,  in   1832.  for  the  second-mates,  and  between  70  and  84)  volosieak 

purpose  of  trading  and  exploring    the    river  Each  branch  pilot  has  a  salary  of  £70  a-OMiAi, 

Quoira,  is  of  a  contrary  opinion.  He  was  enabled  each  master  £27,  first-mates  £15,  and  seoosi- 

to  lay  down  a  chart  of  the  Quorra  for  a  distance  mates  and  volunteers  £6  each.     There  sre  »- 

of  Dearly  500  miles  from  the  sea.    Shortly  after  veral  dry  docks  at  Calcutta,  in  which  vesKk  tf 

his  return,  he  was  desired  to  furnish  a  report  to  any  size  may  be  built  and  repaired.    Shipi 

lord  Auckland,  then  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  built  at  Calcutta  are  of  inferior  durabOitf  to 

on  this  very  question — ^the  connexion  of  the  those  constructed  at  Bombay,  in  consequeottif 

Old  Calabar  and  the  Quorra.    In  this  report  the   frame-work  being  always  of  the  iDfaior 

he  g^ves  his  reasons  for  the  belief  that,  although  woods  of  the  country,  and  the  planks,  sbestisr, 

there  is  doubtless  a  communication  between  the  upper  works,  and  decks  alone  of  teak,  whk 

two  rivers  by  the  Cross,  (which  traverses  their  last  is  furnished  almost  entirely  from  Pega  It 

common  delta  like  the  creeks  connecting  the  1824,  the  number  of  registered  vessels  bekiagiir 

various  branches  of  the  Quorra,)  the  Old  Calabar  to  the  port  of  Calcutta  was  120,  of  the  bonks  «f 

is  an  independent  river,  having  its  source  far  44,366  tons,  being  at  an  average  of  about  370 

away  tojthe  NB.,  And  which,  having  drained  the  tons  for  each. 

SB.  side  of  the  elevated   range  of  the  Kong        During  the  last  20  years,  the  trade  of  Cslcstti 

mountains,  empties  itself  iu  the  neighbourhood  has  experienced  some  very  striking  vicisutodcf. 

of  the  Quorra,  forming,  with  it,  a  common  delta.  Previously  to  the  opening  of  the  trade  ia  18 14-1&, 

See  journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  vii.,  cotton  piece  goods  formed  the  principal  article 

page  1 98.  of  export  from  India,  the  value  of  those  eiportd 

CALCUTTA.    See  vol.  ii.     Independently  of  from   Calcutta  being  £1,260,736  a-year.    Bat 

its  importance  as  the  capital  of  the  British  pos-  the  genius  of  our  mechanists,  the  skill  of  osr 

sessions  in  India, and  as  the  seat  of  government,  workmen,  and  our  immense  capital  have  te 

Calcutta  claims  notice  as  a  place  of  considerable  more  than  countervailed  the  apparently  ihs* 

trade.    A  great  part  of  what  may  be  fairly  con-  perabie  drawback  of  high  wages.    The  iaifniti 

sidered  the  population  of  Calcutta,  consisting  of  British  cottons  and  twist  into  India  have  in- 

of  labourers,  mechanics,  and  persons  engaged  creased  since   1814^15  with  a    rapidity  ova- 

in   trade,  reside  at  night   in   the  suburbs  or  ampled   in  the  annals  of  commerce,  aad  tbe 

neighbouring  villages,  coming    into  the  town  native  manufacture  has  sustained  a  shock  b(m 

early  in  the  morning  to  their  respective  employ-  which  it  is  not  likely  it  will  ever  recover.   As 

ments.    These  have  been  estimated  by  the  ma-  extraordinary  change  has  also   taken  place  io 

gistrates,  on  tolerably  good  data,  at  100,000;  trade  in  bullion  at  Calcutta:  at  no  distaat  pe 

and,  allowing  for  the  increase  of  inhabitants  riod  it  was  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  esjMit 

which  is  admitted  to  have  taken  place  since  the  from  England  to  India ;  and,  in  1818-19,  tbae 

returns  in  1822,  theexiHting  population  may  be  were  imported  into  Calcutta  from  Eoglaodoslj 

estimated  at  about  300,000.    The  principal  mer-  £1,216,115  of  gold  and  silver;  but,  in  1832-^, 

chants  and  traders  of  Calcutta  consist  of  the  the  exports  of  the  precious  metals  from  Cakatta 

following  classes,  viz.:    British  and  other  £u-  for -England  amounted  to  £616,419.  AtpreMOt, 

ropeans,  Portuguese  born  in  India,  Armenians,  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  Calostti 

Greeks,  Jews,  Persians  from  the  coast  of  the  are  opium,  indigo,  rice,  and  other  spectei  d 

Persian  gulf,  commonly  called  Parsees,  Moguls,  grain,  silk  and  silk    goods,    sugar,   saltpetre, 

Mohammedans  of  Hindoostan,  and   Hindoos;  cotton  and  cotton   piece  goods,   lac-dye  asd 

the  latter  usually  either  of  the  Brahminical  or  shellac  gunnies,    and    g:unny  bags,  frc.   The 

mercantile  castes,  and  natives  of  Bengal.    The  total  value  of  merchandise  exported  from  Ctl- 

native  Purtugueseand  Armenian  merchants  have,  cutta,     by    private    traders    in    1833-34,  «» 

of   late,  greatly  declined   in  wealth    and  im-  £4,045,720;   and  of  treasure,  £242,573.   Tbe 

portance:  on  the  other  hand,  the  Persian  mer-  value  of  the  Company's  exports  of  merchandise, 

chants  have  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth,  the  same^year,  was  £652,252.     From  40toiO 

several  of  them  being  worth  £250,000  sterling,  per  cent,  of  the  exports  from  Calcutta  are  iot 

The  large  fortunes  of  the  Hindoo  merchants  the  United  Kingdom,  from  20  to  25  per  cest 

have  been  much  broken  down  of  late  years  by  for  China,  6  or  7  per  cent,  for  Singapore  end 

litigation  in  the  courts,  and,  naturally,  through  Penang,  7  per  cent,  for  France,  4^  per  oeat  kt 

the  law  of  equal  copercenary  among  brothers.  North  and  South  America,  the  residue  beio; for 

To  counterbalance  this  there  has  been,  since  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  F^ 

the  opening  of  the  free  trade  in  1814,  a  vast  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gul£»,theMattritias,&c 

augmentation  of  the  number  of  inferior  mer-  The  trade  in  opium  is  rapidly  growing  in  dmt 

chants,  worth  from  £20,000  to  £50,000  sterling,  nitude  and  importance.    At  an  average  of  ti» 

The  principal  foreign  business  is  conducted  by  five  years  ending  with  1828-29,  the  exports  £rMB 

the  English  merchants;  but  the  other  parties,  Calcutta    were   6369    chests,    worth  £944,071 

also,  either  in  partnership  with  the  English,  or  a-year;    but,  at  an  average  of  the  fire  ion 

on  their  own  account,  speculate  largely  to  Eu-  ending  with  1833-34,  the  exports  had  ixientf^ 

rope,  America,  and,  especially,  to  China.    The  to  9014^  chests,  worth  £1,163,809  a-year.  Cbiss 

navigation  of  the  river  Hooghly  from  the  Sand  is  not  the  principal  merely,  but  almost  the  usif 

Heads  to  Calcutta,  a  distance  of  about  130  market  for  opium,  so  that  the  trade  betvees 
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Cakotta  and  Chioa  is  now  second  only  to  that  Romish  faith ;  and  'the  debates  are  generally 

between  the  former  and  England.    The  great  conducted  in   French.    The  legislative  council 

articles  of   import   into  Calcutta    are  British  has  been  composed  chiefly  of  British  colonists ; 

cotton  manufactures  and  cotton  twist,  bullion,  and  in  this  body,  English  feelings  and  interests 

copper  with  spelter,  tin,  lead,  iron,  and  other  have  generally  predominated.    Jealousies  be- 

metals,  woollens,  wines    and    spirits,  ale   and  tween  the  two  bodies  have  existed  almost  from 

beer,  haberdashery,  millinery,  &c.,  coffee,  hard-  the  first ;  and  they  have  been  repeatedly  at  open 

ware  and  cutlery,  pepper,  coral,  glass  and  bottles,  variance.     Under  the  judicious  administration 

plate,  jewellery,  watches,  &c.,  books  and  sta-  of  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  much   was  done  to 

tioQery,  tea,  &c    The  total  amount  of  all  sorts  allay  party  feeling  and  remove  irritation.    But 

of  merchandise  imported  into  Calcutta  by  pri-  i^  is  obvious  that,  under  such  circumstances, 

vate  traders  in  1833-34  was  £1,956,627,    ex-  there  would  continually  arise  differences  and 

elusive  of  £586,394  of  treasure.   The  Company's  collisions,  which  would  call  for  great  prudence, 

imports,  during  the  same  year,  amounted  to  firmness,  and  decision  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 

£90,325.    The  number  of  ships  which  arrived  at  tive,  and  that  repeated  changes  of  administration 

and  departed  from  Calcutta,  during  the  years  would  be  likely  to  produce  a  prejudicial  unstea- 

1833-^4,    were:    Arrivals — British    784,    tons  diness  and  vacillation,  in  the  course  of  policy, 

165,299;  foreign  57,  tons  19,185:  total,  ships  as  the  effect  of  the  different  views  and  character, 

841,  tons    184,485.    Departures — British  795,  of  successive  governors.    Such  appears  to  have 

tons  168,523 ;    foreign  51,  tons  16,767 :  total,  been  the  fact.    Under  the  government  of  the 

ships  846,  tons  185,290.  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  differences  between  the 

CANADA.    The  commotions  which  have  agi-  two  houses  first  arose  respecting  the  voting  of 
tated  and  still  in  some  measure  agitate  this  the  supplies;  and  the  governor  was  compelled 
portion  of  our  colonial  possessions  seem  to  re-  to  have  recourse  to  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
quire  some  additional  notice.     In  the  Supplc'  which  had  been  surrendered  on  the  condition  of 
mnt  is  a  full  account  of  both  the  Canadas,  and  obtaining  the  necessary  supplies.    On  his  death 
particularly  from  pages  84  to  86  of  the  present  Lord  Dalhousie   succeeded,  who  appeared  to 
volume  is  a  sketch  of  the  Canadian  government,  have  had  recourse  to  vigorous  measures.    The 
Since  the  year  1791  it  appears  that  by  the  31st  house  of  assembly  having  (November  20,  1827) 
Geo.  III.  cap.  13,  each  province  had  conceded  again  elected,  as  a  speaker,  the  notorious  agita- 
to it  a  depulnr-governor,  a  legislative  council,  tor  Papineau,  his  lordship  refused  to  sanction 
apd  a  house  of  assembly.    The  legislative  ooun-  the  appointment,  and,  on  the  22d,  prorogued  the 
cil  and  governor  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  assembly.     The  excitement  produced  was  ex- 
and  hold  their  office  for  life.    The  house  of  as-  treme;  and  the  present  contest  may  be  traced 
sembly  is  elective,  and  consists  of  88  members,  to  this  event,     rapineau  having  been  for  20 
who  hold  their  office  four  years.     In  addition,  years  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  assembly  (at  a 
Upper  Canada  has  an  executive  of  six  members,  salary  of  £1000  a-year),  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
It  has  been  asserted  that  **  no  conquered  coun-  at  that  the  Canadians  should  identify  their  in- 
try  was  ever  better  treated  by  its  conquerors,  terests  with  his  personal  quarrel,  which  is  con- 
They  were  left  in  complete  possession  of  their  sidered  by  some  as  the  greatest  grievance  they 
religion,  and  of  their  revenues  to  support  it ;  of  have  to  complain  of.    But  the  demands  of  the 
their  property,  laws,  customs,  and  manners;  and  faction,  of  which  he  has  been  the  instigator  and 
even  the  very  governing  and  defending  their  the  head,  now  involve  the  abolition  of  the  con- 
country  is  almost  without  expense  to  them.'^    It  stitution  of  1791,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
has  been  doubted  **  whether  even  our  own  (a-  democratic  sovereignty,  the  legislative  council  to 
voured  communities  are  politically  more  happy."  be  elective,  and  no  person  to  be  appointed  to 
Such  is  the  testimony  of  an  intelligent  American ;  official  or  judicial  situations  by  the  crown  with- 
and  that  the  French  Canadians  were  not  insen-  out  the  approval  of  the  Canadian  commons, 
sible  to  their  political  advantages,  they  evinced  These  demands  are  not  based  upon  any  tolerable 
in  no  equivocal  manner  during  the  last  rupture  pretext  of  practical  grievance;  and  they  are  said 
with  the  United  States.    An  intelligent  British  to  be  as  much  beyond  t^  comprehension  of  the 
traveller,  who  visited  Lower  Canada  in  1819,  mass  of  the  peasantry,  as  they  are  in  opposition 
speaking  of  the  house  of  assembly,  says:  "  The  to  the  wishes  of  the  British  portion  of  the  popu- 
events  of  the  last  war  gave  ample  opportunity  lation,  in  whom  the  commercial  wealth  and  in- 
for  a  display  of  popular  feeling  in  the  acts  of  telligenceof  the  colony  are  chiefly  found.   They 
this  assembly ;  and  as  their  constituents  enjoy  proceed  from  the  leaders  of  a  small  republican 
almost  universal  suffrage,  the  voice  of  the  as-  faction,  encouraged,  it  is  to  be  feared,  by  political 
sembly  is  an  accurate  index  to  that  of  the  people,  theorists  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     "  The 
The  result,  '\a  every  instance,  evinced,  on  the  peasantry,"  says   Dr.  Matheson,   in   his  report 
part  of  the  native  Canadians,  a  most  ardent  at-  concerning  Canada  in  1835,  /^  are  in  general  a 
tachment  to  the  government  under  which  they  quiet  and  contented  race,  but  grossly  ignorant, 
live,  and  a  zealous  determination  to  strengthen  not  only  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
the  hands  of  administration  in  every  measure  but  even  of  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge, 
that  tended  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the  British  very  few  of  them  being  able  to  read.    No  ray  of 
possessions.  The  Canadians  have  indeed  shown,  scriptural  light  has  yet  penetrated  the  thick 

both  during  the  war  and  since  its  termination,  darkness  that  surrounds  that  part  of  the  popnla- 

that  they  have  appreciated  the  value,  and  im-  tion.     The  Scriptures  are  etcluded,   and  Pro- 

bibed  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  which  Britain  testant  teachers  are  not  allowed  to  instruct  the 

has  bestowed  upon  them ;  and  I  am  fully  per-  ignorant  if  the  priests  can  prevent  it ;  and  their 

suaded  that  his  majesty  has  no  where  a  more  power  over  the  minds  of  the  people  is  almost 

thoroughly  loyal  class  of  subjects."  omnipotent.   The  tithe  of  the  land  is  theirs,  and 

The  house  of  assembly  has  consisted  almost  they  possess  other  property  of  great  value.'' 

entirely  of  French  Canadians,  of  course  of  the  Such  a  mass  of  popular  ignorance  cannot. 
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however^  exist  under  any  government,  without 
danger  of  its  being  convert^  into  an  engine  of 
mischief,  when  set  in  motion  by  either  Mdition 
or  priestcraft  In  this  respect,  Canada  has  been 
misgoverned ;  but  no  government  could  press 
more  lightly  upon  the  people.  They,  at  all 
eventSi  have  no  grievances  to  allege,  except  that 
Papineau  has  not  been  allowed  to  rule.  Accord- 
ing to  the  public  address  of  the  hostile  party,  en- 
titling themselves  **  the  Sods  of  Liberty  of  Mon- 
treal,** to  the  young  men  of  the  North  American 
colonies,  the  following  are  the  principal  alleged 
grievances.  Fint,  that  hosts  of  mi^i»trates, 
appointed  by  the  executive,  with  enormously  dis- 
proportioned  salaries,  are  placed  in  authority 
over  the  people.  Now  as  to  the  amount  of  such 
salaries,  it  is  replied,  that  since  the  people  of 
England  are  the  chief  paymasters  (the  people  of 
Canada  scarcely  knowing  what  taxation  is),  the 
complaint  would  come  with  a  better  grace  from 
a  member  of  the  British  house  of  commons. 
Secondly,  it  is  alleged  that  the  trial  by  jury  is 
made  a  vain  illusion,  because  the  jurors  are  se- 
lected and  summoned  by  the  sheriffs.  Thirdly, 
that  the  funds  belonging  to  the  late  order  of 
Jesuits  have  been  diverted  from  the  purposes  of 
education.  Fourthly,  that  the  public  lands  have 
been  sold  to  a  company  of  speculators  living  be- 
yond the  sea,  or  partitioned  out  among  official 
parasites,  while  their  fathers,  their  relations, 
and  their  brother  colonists  are  refused  or  unable 
to  procure  wild  fand  on  which  to  settle.  Tliis, 
if  true,  would  he  a  just  ground  of  complant. 
But  it  has  been  affirmed,  on  good  authority,  that 
**  the  French  Canadians  will  not  take  wild  lands 
on  the  terms  and  in  the  way  that  Englishmen 
take  them.'*  This  grievance,  at  all  evenls,  in- 
vulves  the  British  parliament  rather  than  the 
colonial  government.  Lastly  comes  the  great 
grievance,  that  the  house  of  assembly  has 
not  been  allowed  to  legislate  at  pleasure,  with- 
out having  ita  acts  controlled  by  the  legislative 
council,  the  members  of  which  are  nominated  by 
authorities  3000  miles  off.  In  order  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  composition  of  this  council,  to 
render  it  elective,  thereby  setting  aside  the  con- 
stitution of  1791,  to  get  rid,  in  fact,  of  all  Bri- 
tish control  over  the  legislative  proceedings  of 
the  republican  faction,  the  house  of  assembly 
stopped  the  supplies.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  there  are  individuals  in  this  country  who 
abetted  them  in  this  act  of  open  hostility,  and 
who  maintained  that  no  other  wise  course  was 
left  open  to  the  British  government,  than  at 
once  to  give  way,  and  accede  to  the  demand  for 
an  elective  council,  which  has  been  justly  de- 
scribed as  only  a  disguised  and  fraudulent  de- 
mand of  independence. 

While  making  these  observations  as  Britons 
who  wish  well  to  our  country,  and  who  are  de- 
sirous as  far  as  consistent  with  justice,  to  support 
its  government  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  its 
colonial  possessions,  it  is  impossible  not  to  con- 
cede to  Canada  some  causes  of  disquietude.  And 
this  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  extent  to 
which  the  insurrection  has  spread.  It  is  evident 
that  it  has  been  deliberately  planned.  The  in- 
surgents have  been  well  provided  with  arms,  and, 
as  it  should  seem,  with  money ;  and  it  b  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  of  such  an  organ ixation 
without  some  real  grounds  of  complaint,  and 
those  of  long  standing.  The  first  causes  of  dis- 
sension may  be  dated  in  1818.    In  the  earlier 


differences  which  eosoed,  the  aasemUyjbaifal 
first  clearly  in  the  right,  speedily  pTenuki 
Nay,  op  to  1828,  it  is  understood  that  slwit 
every  one  of  the  complaints  which  it  fnkad 
were  founded  on  practical  grieraaoes;  aad  iii 
renewed  statement  which  it  made  of  the  ast, 
and  of  some  additional  ones  in  1831,  it  aded  a 
good  faith  and  with  good  reason. 

But  when  the  whole  of  those  grievances  wm 
put  into  course  of  adjustment^  and  sevenl  of 
the  most  distinguished,  the  most  able,  and  Boa 
upright  of  the  former  adversaries  of  goversHst 
were  thus  detached  from  the  Canadian  opfM- 
tion,  it  was  only  an  evil-minded  knot  of  ma 
that  directed  the  counsels  of  the  party  that  r- 
mained — men  rendered  desperate  by  the  fear  d 
losing  the  power  which  they  had  hitherto  a- 
joyed  through  the  wrongs  of  the  people,  aad 
therefore  determined  to  spare  no  effort  to  pro- 
long the  quarrel.    This  was  the  spirit  in  which 
they  fastened  at  last  upon  a  demand  for  conai- 
tutional  chanxes,  which,  if  granted,  would  a» 
solidate  their  dominion  over  all  the  institotioai 
of  the  country ;  if  refused,  would  serve  ibeanrith 
a  perpetual  pretext  [for  keeping  up  confoiaiB. 
In  1832,  the  time  arrived  when  the  goverameat 
could  confidently  say,  that  there  was  nut  oae  of 
the  recommendatioiks  of  the  Canada  comnittee, 
depending  on  the  power  of  the  crown,  which  «as 
not  fulfilled ;  that  there  was  not  one  dependiag 
on  the  British  parliament  which  was  not  sooos* 
plbhed,  and  more  than  accomplished ;  and  that 
so  far  as  any  of  the  recommendations  required 
the  co-operation  of  the  provincial  legislatare, 
the  assent  of  the  government  had  been  fieeij 
promised  to  any  measures  they  would  adopt  for 
the  purpose.     Strange  to  say,  however,  several 
of  this  last  class  of  recommendations  remain  oa- 
executed.    So  long  as  grievances  afforded  a  topic 
of  declamation  against  the  government,  they 
were^pursued  with  all  eagerness  and  impetnositr; 
when  no  more  could  be  done  with  them  thaa 
relieve  the  people  from  an  alleged  evil,  the  as- 
sembly suddenly  became  quite  lukewarm  sad 
indifferent  to  the  subject.    This  of  courM  ooald 
not  happen  in  any  country  where  the  voteis  ei' 
ercised  a  salutary  control  over  th«r  repreaeott- 
tives ;  but  in  Lower  Canada  the  misfortvoe  ii, 
that  the  constituency  is  dead  to  any  knowle^ 
or  judgment  of  politics.    Althourb  for  nesriy 
half  a  century  the  inhabitante  of  Lower  Cssada 
had  possessed  the  privilegeof  electing oae  of  the 
houses  of  legisl  ation,  the  greater  part  of  them, cer- 
tain ly,  had  not  taken  that  interest  in  theordiaarr 
course  of  public  affairs,  or  enjoyed  thatdiffosiee 
of  the  simpler  elements  of  education,  vitboat 
which  no  sybtem  could  be  successful  thatabooU 
throw  all  the  higher  branches  of  governowat 
into  the  hands  of  the  people.    The  real  groaad 
of  the  existing  struggle  consists  of  demanh 
never  heard  of  until  within  the  last  four  yean 
and  yet  demands  embracing  the  most  estensi^ 
questions  of  constitutional  law  and  public  aad 
private  rights. 

But  whatever  degree  of  credit  we  sttach  to 
their  alleged  grievances,  it  is  certain  that  the 
question  now  becomes  one  of  practical  impor- 
tance, and  must  be  dealt  with  accordiof;!;. 
Considerable  agitation  prevailed  in  aereral  putt 
of  Lower  Cancda  during  the  latter  mootbs  d 
the  year  1837,  which  at  length  broke  out  iata 
open  revolt.  The  law  officers  having  appti^  ^ 
Sir  John  Col  borne,  commander  of  the  forces  ii 
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Canada,  for  a  military  force  to  assiet  the  civil  iion  ahoold  be  made  to  meet  the  neceisary  ex* 

power  in  apprehending  Papineau  and  some  of  penses  of  the  civil  government  in  Lower  Canada 

his  adherents,  hostilities  commenced  at  the  close  — the  state  of  the  law  affecting  the  tenure  of 

of  the  month  of  November  by  the  capture  of  the  landed  property  in  that  province — the  establish- 

villages  of  St.  Denis  and  St  Charles,  where  the  ment  of  a  court  Tor  the  trial  of  appeals  and  im- 

insurgents  had  taken  up  strong  positions.  During  peachments"  &c.     On   all  these  matters  the 

the  remainder  of  the  year  the  revolt  broke  out  powers  committed  to  the  governor-general  are 

also  in  Upper  Canada.     Bat  the  Queen's  troops  most  ample,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 

were  everywhere  successful,  and  strong  hopes  were  result  will  justify  the  confidence  reposed  in  him. 
entertained  that  the  insurrection  would  soon  be        While  these  temporary  measures  are  resorted 

completely  put  down.  The  continuance  of  hostili-  to,  it  has  already  b«en  suggested  to  be^on  the 

ties  up  to  the  present  period  (Feb.  1, 1838),  how-  understanding  that  some  more  permanent  plan 

ever,  has  proved  that  this  isaworkof  morediffi-  for  the  government  of  the  British  provinces  in 

cttlty  than  was  at  first  anticipated.    The  British  North  America  must  be  adopted,     it  is  under- 

government,  therefore,  without  entering  into  the  stood  that  the  British  government  have  it  in 

question  of  how  far  the  insurrection  had  been  contemplation  to  propose  a  plan  for  this  purpose 

promoted  by  the  neglect  with  which  complaints  on  the  following  general  principles. — 1.  Toiiave 

firom  Canada  had  been  received  by  former  ad-  but  one  house  of  assembly,  or  house  of  commons, 

ministrations,  and  conscious  that  some  temporary  for  the  whole  of  the  British  dominions  in  North 

decisive  measures  must  be  resorted  to  during  America,  to  which  representatives  may  be  sent, 

the  period  which  might  elapse  in  the  considera-  according  to  population,  from  Lower  Canada, 

tion  and  redress  of  the  grievances  of  which  the  Upper  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 

Canadians  justly  complained,  in  the  present  year  Newfoundland,  &c  :  2.  From  each  house  of  as- 

(1838)  brought  a  bill  into  parliament  to  make  sembly  an  upper  house,  or  legislative  council,  to 

temporary  provision  for  the  government  of  Lower  be  formed,  to  consist,  besides  the  present  ooun- 

CanadcL     By  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  it  is  cillors,  of  all  members  who  have  been  returned 

enacted,  that  until  the  1st  day  of  November,  for  (say)  14  years  by  the  same  constituency :  3. 

1840,  so  much  and  such  parts  of  the  act  passed  The  executive  council,  and  all  placemen,  save 

in  the  Slst  year  of  his  Majesty  King  George  111.,  the  governor-general  and  his  secretary,  should, 

entitled,  "  An  Act  to  repeal  certain  parts  of  an  as    the    present    holders    die,    resign,    or  are 

act   passed  in  the  14th  year  of  his  Majesty's  dismissed,  be  North  Americans   by   birth   and 

reign,"  and  of  any  "  other  act  or  acts  of  parlia-  adoption :  4.  The  three  estates  so  formed,  to  be 

ment,  which  constitute  a  legislature  for  the  pro-  enabled,  by  an  act  of  the  imperial  legislature,  to 

vince  of  Lower  Canada,  or  as  relate  to  the  pow-  unite  the  British  tenure  of  Canadian  lands,  free 

era  or  functions  of  the  bodies  composing  that  and  common  soccage,  with  the  French  law  of 

legislature,  or  either  of  those  bodies,  shall  cease  descents,  in  cases  of  intestacy :  5.  To  give  to  the 

to  be  in  force.**    At  the  same  time  the  earl  of  house  of  assembly  so  formed,  the  full  and  eutire 

Durham  was  appointed  governor-general,  with  control  and  appropriation  of  all  the  crown  and 

foil  powers.    His  instructions  are  to  endeavour  other  revenues,  duties,  &c. :  6.  To  have  no  state 

to   ascertain  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  the  or  dominant  church  whatever;  but  leave  all 

people  of  both  the  provinces  of  Canada  in  regard  matters  affecting  religion  or  education,  and  the 

to  some  legislative  measures  of  a  comprehensive  disposal  of  all  funds  for  the  objects  of  either,  to 

nature  for  the  permanent  adjustment  of  the  the  decision,  appropriation,  and  apportionment 

grievances.     For  this  purpose  he  is  instructed  of  the  house  of  assembly  and  legislative  council, 

to  call  around  him  a  certain  number  of  persons,  the  executive  council  and  governor  not  to  be 

with  whom  he  might  take  counsel  on  the  most  permitted  to  interfere  in  the  matter:  7.  To  give 

important  affairs  of  the  two  provinces ;  the  time  local  charters  to  the  different  towns  and  districts 

of  meeting  of  such  a  committee  of  advice  being  creating  municipal  bodies  by  popular  elections, 

left  entirely  to  his  discretion.    He  is  empowered  and  giving  to  each  municipal  body  so  created 

to  [select  three  members   from  the  legislative  the  sole  right  of  declaring  and  maintaining  that 

council  of  Upper  Canada  to  attend  such  meet-  mode  of  tenure  which  each  may  deem  the  fittest 

ing ;   and  to  invite  the  house  of  assembly  of  for  its  own  locality. 

Upper  Canada  to  nominate  ten  of  its  members  for  CANTON,  city,  China.  See  vol.  ii.  The 
the  same  purpose.  And  during  the  suspension  opening  of  the  British  trade  with  China  has 
of  the  legislature  in  Lower  Canada  to  select  produced  considerable  changes  in  the  com- 
three  members  of  the  body  at  present  composing  mercial  proceedings  at  Canton.  There  are  pro- 
the  legislative  council,  and  to  take  measures  for  visions  in  the  act  passed  for  this  purpose,  en- 
calling  on  the  electors  in  each  of  the  five  dis-  abling  the  crown  to  appoint  superintendents  of 
tricts  into  which  Lower  Canada  is  now  divided,  the  trade  to  China,  who  are  to  be  authorized  to 
to  elect  two  persons  to  sit  on  the  committee,  issue  regulations  in  regard  to  it,  to  which  all 
The  committee  will  thus  consist  of  26  members,  individuals  engaged  therein  are  to  be  obliged  to 
over  whose  deliberations  he  is  to  preside,  and  submit.  These  regulations  will,  no  doubt,  be 
will  bring  before  them  the  subjects  on  which  he  framed  so  as  to  prevent  any  just  offence  being 
was  desired  to.  receive  their  opinion  and  advice,  given  to  the  natives,  without  unnecessarily  inter- 
These  are,  **  some  adequate  means  for  regulating  fering  with  the  free  action  of  the  traders.  At 
and  adjusting  questions  respecting  the  trade  and  present,  all  foreign  trade  with  China  is  confined 
commerce  of  the  said  provinces;  whether,  in  the  to  the  port  of  Canton,  it  is  carried  on  chiefly 
existing  state  of  Lower  Canada,  it  is  advisable  in  the  south-west  suburb,  where  the  foreign 
to  make  the  legislative  council  of  that  province  factories  are  situated ;  and  which,  with  the  other 
an  elective  body,  and  what  measures  shall  be  suburbs,  is  probably  not  less  populous  than  the 
adopted  for  securing  to  that  branch  of  the  legis-  city  itself.  The  residence  of  Europeans  is  con- 
lature  a  greater  degree  of  public  confidence.**  fined  to  a  very  small  space  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Other  very  important  subjects  are,  **  that  provi-  river ;  which  might,  however,  be  as  pleasant  as 
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a  crowded  mercantile  place  can  well  be,  were  it  Chinese  exports  generally  contain  aeonstdaaUr 
not  for  the  great  number  of  small  dwelling  boats,  value  in  a  small  balk.    Pumps  are  unknoviwtf 
which  cover  the  face  of  the  river.    The  people  not  made  use  of.    The  cables   are  of  tvitiBi 
who  occupy  the  larger  portion  of  these  boats  rattans ;  the  anchors  of  iron-wosd,  having  d» 
are  said  to  have  come  originally  from  the  south,  flukes  occasionally  tipped  with  iron ;  the  atiad- 
and  being  a  foreign  and  despised  race,  were  not,  ing  and  running  rigging  are  either  of  rattas  ■ 
at  first,  allowed  to  dwell  on  shore  ;  but  most  of  of  coir,  the  fibre  of  the  oocoa-nut  busk;  ^ 
the  distinctions  between  them  and  the  rest  of  whole,  to  the  seaman's  eye,  presenting  a  mat 
the  people  have  been  abolished.    This  part  of  singular  and  grotesque  appearance.     Beodei 
Canton  being  much  frequented  by  the  seamen,  the  defective  construction  of  these  junks,  tbe 
every  artifice  is  used  by  the  Chine«e  retailers  to  Chinese  are  entirely  ignorant  of  navigatioD  ai  i 
attract  their  attention  ;  each  of  them  having  an  science,  and  even  of  any  practical  osefnl  knov- 
English  name  for  himself  painted  on  the  outside  ledge.    They  keep  no  reckonings,  and  take  no 
of  his  shop,  besides  a  numoer  of  advertisements  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  latitude 
composed  for  them  by  the  sailors  in  their  own  and  longitude  of  places  being  quite  unknown  ta 
peculiar  idiom.    The  latter,  it  may  be  supposed,  them  ;  neither  do  they  make  any  allowaBoe  fat 
are  often  duped  by  their  Chinese  friends,  who  winds,  currents,  or  leeway.    All  the  busine»  at 
have,  in  general,  picked  up  a  few  sea-phrases,  Canton  with  Europeans  is  transacted  in  a  }U^ 
by  which  the  seamen  are  induced  to  enter  their  of  the  English  language.    The  sounds  of  nch 
shops  ;  but  they  suit  each  other  extremely  well,  letters  as  B,  D,  R,  and  X,  are  utterly  unkooss 
as  the  Chinese  dealers  possess  an  imperturbable  in  China.    Instead  of  these  they  substitute  sosie 
command  of  temper,  laugh  heartily  at  their  jokes  other  letter,  such  as  L  for  R,  which  occasiooi  a 
without  understanding  them,  and  humour  the  Chinese  dealer  in  rice  to  offer  for  sale  in  Engiiiih 
seamen  in  all  their  sallies.     Provisions  and  re-  a  rather  unmarketable  commodity.    The  furei^ 
freshments  of  all  sorts  are  abundant  at  Canton,  merchants  consist  of   British,  French,  Dut^f 
and,  in  general,  of  an  excellent  quality;  nor  is  Danish,  Swedish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  vitk 
the  price  exorbitant    Every  description  of  them,  Parsee  and  Indian  Mohammedan  British  sob- 
dead  or  alive,  is  sold  by  m  eight.    Tlie  foreign  jects,  and  in  1832  amounted  in  number  to  abofe 
factories  extend  for  a  considerable  way  along  110.    The  principal  mercantile  firms  consist  of 
the  banks  of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  about  8  British  establishments,  7  American  establish- 
100  yards.    They  are  named,  by  the  Chinese,  ments,  and  1  joint  French  and  Dutch  establish- 
hongs,  and    resemble  lon^  courts,  or   clobes,  ment    The  American,  French,  and  Dutch  have 
without  a  thoroughfare,  which  generally  contain  each  a  consular  agent ;  and  though  these  fane- 
four  or  five  separate  houses.    They  are  built  on  tionaries  be  not  publicly  recognized  by  the  in- 
a  broad  quay,  and  have  a  parade  in  front.     The  perial  government,  all  public  business  is  c»b- 

Eromenade  is  railed  in,  and  is  generally  called  ducted  with  them  by  the  provincial  government, 
Respondentia  Walk ;  and  here  the  European  through  the  agency  of  the  hoog  merobants.    At 
merchants,  commanders,    and   officers    of   the  Canton  there  are  two  English  newspaper ;  %ix- 
ships,  meet  after  dinner  and  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  Canton  Register,  once  a  fortnight,  with  a 
the  evening.    The  English  hong,  or  factory,  far  Price  Current;  and  the  Chinese  Courier,  once 
surpasses  the  others   in  eleganoe  and  extent,  a  week.    There  are  three  hotels,  a  billiard-room, 
This,  with  the  American  and  Dutch  hongs,  are  and  three  European  shops,  or  warehouses,  upoa 
the  only  ones  that  keep  their  national  flags  fly-  a  large  scale,  with  surgeons,  apothecaries,  watch- 
ing.     The  neighbourhood  of   the  factories  is  makers,  and  boat-builders, 
occupied  with  warehouses  for  the  reception  of        The  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Canton 
European   goods,  or  of   Chinese  productions,  was  formerly  monopolized  by  the   East  India 
until  they  are  shipped.    In  1822,  during  a  dread*  Company  and  its  officers.    Tea  has  always  beea 
ful  conflagration  that  took  place  at  Canton,  the  by  far  the  principal  article  of  innport ;  it  is 
British  factories  and  above  10,000  houses  were  mainly  owing  to  the  diffusion  of  the  taste  for 
destroyed  ;  on  which  occasion  the  East  India  this  article,  and  its  consumption  by  all  ranks 
Company's  loss  was  estimated  at  £500^000  ster^  and  orders  of  the  community,  that  the  trade  hat 
liog,  three-flfUis  in  woollens.  increased,  notwithstanding  the  pernicious  inflo- 
For  the  space  of  four  or  five  miles  opposite  to  ence  of  the  monopoly,  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
Canton,  the  river  resembles  an  extensive  floating  done.     Besides  tea,  the  Company  formerly  in- 
city,  consisting  of   boats  and  vessels    ranged  ported  from  China  raw  silk,  silk  piece  goodii 
parallel  to  each  other,  leaving  a  narrow  passage  nankeens,  mother-of-pearl  shells,  sandal-WKMl} 
for  vessels  to  pass  and  repass.    In  these  the  and  a  few  other  articles ;  but  of  late  yean  the 
owners  reside  with  their  families,  the  latter  of  value  of  these  articles  has  been  quite  inoos- 
whom  in  the  course  of  their  lives  but  rarely  siderable.    The  articles  exported   iu  the  1^ 
visit  the  shore.    The  Chinese  junks,  that  trade  India  Company's  ships  from  England  to  China 
to  Batavia  and  the  Eastern  islands,  lie  in  the  consisted  principally  of  woollens,  copper,  ifOD 
centre  of  the  river,  moored   head  and  stern,  and  lead,  glass,   earthenware,  and   jeveller;. 
many  of  them  of  very  large  dimensions.    At  Bullion  used,  formerly,  to  be  largely  exported ; 
present  these  junks  are  almost  entirely  built  at  but  recently  the  current  has  begun  to  set  in  the 
Bankok,  in  Siam.    The  parts  under  water  are  opposite  direction,  and   bullion  has  been  im- 
constructed  of  common  timber,  but  the  upper  ported  from  China  into  England.    The  greatest 
parts  of  teak,  and  iron-bolts  are  used  in  fixing  article  of  export  from  India  to  Canton  used  to 
the  frame  and   planking.    There  is  only  one  be  cotton-wool,  principally  from  Bombay ;  hot 
deck,  but  the  entire  hold  is  subdivided  into  little  it  is  now  far  surpassed  by  opium,  the  impotti 
cabins,  or  compartments,  well  caulked  and  se-  of  which  into  China  have  sextupled  since  1B16- 
cured,  to  contain  the  goods,  and  afl'ord  accom-  17,  and  are  worth,  at  present,  about  13,500,000 
niodation  to  each  adventurer.    A  considerable  dollars.    This  increase  is  more  extraordinary, 
loss  of  stowage  in  of  course  sustained^  but  the  seeing  that  opium  is  contraband  in  China;  bat 
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the  edicts  of  the  emperors  are  as  anable  to  pre-  yet  the  people  are  still  more  at  home  on  the 
vent  its  introduction  as  the  proclamations  of  waves  than  even  the  rest  of  the  South  Sea 
James  and  Charles  were  to  hinder  the  use  of  islanders.  Besides  drawing  from  them  a  co pi- 
tobacco  in  England.  It  is  everywhere  smuggled  ous  supply  of  fish,  they  equip  large  barks  with 
with  ease  and  safety.  The  opium  is  sold  by  the  sails,  and,  by  the  aid  only  of  the  stars,  navigate 
resident  European  or  American  agents  ;  and,  on  across  these  stormy  seas  to  the  Ladrones.  There 
an  order  from  these  for  its  delivery,  it  is  handed  they  obtain  iron  and  some  European  manufac- 
pver  to  the  smugglers^  who  come  alongside  the  tures,  part  of  which  is  afterwards  exchanged 
ships  at  night  to  receive  it ;  putting  the  naval  with  the  more  easterly  islands  for  bread-fruit, 
force,  custom-house  establishment,  and  police  of  Hogolen,  Yap.  and  Pounipetj  discovered  by  the 
the  empire,  at  defiance.  In  1831-32,  the  total  Russians  in  1826,  are  high  islands,  and  the 
import  of  opium  into  China  was  21,062  chests,  largest  in  the  archipelago.  The  group  contain- 
of  the  value  of  13,917,426  dollars.  The  stock  ing  Ulea,  Lamourzek,  and  Oulimirak,  though 
on  hand,  1st  of  January.  1833,  was  5110  chests,  composed  only  of  low  coral  islands,  is  distin- 
Nine-tenths  of  the  opium  trade  is  in  the  hands  guished  by  the  skill  of  the  natives  in  navigation, 
of  the  British  Indians.  Most  part  of  the  trade  Their  vessels  are  superior  to  those  of  the  rest 
between  India  and  Canton  is  conducted  by  the  of  the  archipelago ;  and  it  is  by  them  chiefly 
outside  merchants.  The  hong  merchants  rarely  that  the  communication  with  the  Ladrones  is 
adventure  upon  transactions  in  opium,  of  which  maintained,  by  means  of  a  small  annual  fleet, 
the  trade  principally  consists.  The  total  value  which  rendezvous  at  Lamourzek.  For  a  parti- 
of  the  British  trade  with  China  in  1832  amounted  cular  description  of  Ualan,  the  largest  and  most 
to  37,744,659  dollars.  The  American  intercourse  important  island  of  the  group,  see  Ualan, 
with  China  commenced  shortly  after  the  termi-  Appendix. 

nation  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  speedily  CHARLES,  St.,  vil.  British  North  America, 

became  one  of  the  most  valuable  branches  of  Richlieu  co.,  Montreal  dist.  Lower  Canada,  in 

the  trade  of  the  United   States.    The  Ameri-  a  seigniorie  of  the  same  name.     It  was  taken 

can  import  and   export  trade  at  the  port  of  by  the  loyalisit  forces,  under  Sir  John  Colborne, 

Canton,  during  the  season  of  1831-32,  was : —  in  November,  1837,  at  the  commencement  of  the 

•Imports,  2,363,684  dollars  ;  exports,  5,999,731  civil  war  in  Canada. 

dollars.  CHICAGO,  tn.  N.  America,  U.  S.,  Cook  co., 

CAROLINE  ISLANDS.    See  vol.  ii.    These  Illinois,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  at  the  east 

islands  form  a  very  extensive  and  numerous  end  of  Lake  Michigan.    Lat.  42.  0.  N.    Long, 

range,  the  most  western  of  Polynesia.    They  lie  87.  35.*  W.    This  is  a  rapidly  increasing  town, 

north,  while  the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands  About  five  years  ago  it  was  but  just  redeemed 

are  south,  of  the  equator,  reaching  between  the  from  the  desert,  and  partly  inhabited  by  Indians, 

parallels  of  3^^^  and  9^°  n.,  over  nearly  30^  of  It  now  contains  a  population  of  upwards  of 

longitude,  from  Current  Island,  or  Puio  Anna,  4000.  has  its  weekly  newspaper,  and  the  usual 

on  the  west,  to  Ualan  on  the  east.    They  have  buildings,  and  promises  to  become  a  large  and 

been  among  the  latest  known  in  the  South  Sea.  important  city. 

They  were  discovered  first  in  1686,  by  Francisco  CHRISTMAS  ISLAND,  island,  Pacific  ocean, 

Lazeano,  driven  thither  by  a  storm  from  the  lying  about  1100  m.  8.  of  the  Sandwich  islands. 

Ladrones.  who  gave  the  name  after  Charles  of  According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Bennett, 

Spain.     Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  con-  who  visited  it  in  his  recent  voyage  round  the 

siderable  intercourse  between  the  two  groups  ;  world,  it  lies  in  Lat.  1.  59.  N.    Long.  157.  30.  W. 

^d  the  shipwreck  of  captain  Wilson,  in  1783,  This  is  an  extensive  coral  island,  dangerous  of 

made  us  acquainted  with  the  Pelew  Islands.   Not-  approach,  and  well  known  as  the  spot  on  which 

withstanding,  these  islands  were  but  little  known  Cook,  in  his  third  voyage  in  1777,  landed  to 

iQ  detail  till  captain  Dauperrey.  in  the  Coquille,  observe  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.     It  appeared  to 

in  1834,  ran  through  their  whole  extent,  from  be  more  than  60  miles  in  circumference,  which 

K*  to  w.,  discovering  many  small  inlands,  and  is  the  extent  given  by  Cook.    The  western  point 

surveying  in  detail  the  island  of  Ualan,  or  Oualan.  of  the   island   projects   some  distance,  and   is 

They  were  subsequently  explored  by  the  Russian  covered  with  c*coa-nut  trees,  giving  it  a  cheerful 

navigator,  captain  Lutke,  in  his  voyage  round  aspect.     Quails  are  numerous,  as  also  the  pecu- 

the  world,  who,  in  his  examination  of  this  group,  liar  boobies  mentioned  by  Cook;  lizards,  land 

followed  a  regular  plan,  visiting  each  group  of  and  hermit  crabs,  abound.    The  yams,  melon?, 

islands  and  each  island  belonging  to  this  archi-  and  cocoa-nuts,  planted  by  Cook  on  the  islet 

pelago.    He  thus  obtained  a  complete  acquaint-  at  the  entrance  of  the  lagoon,  have  all  dis- 

SDce  with  their  geographical  position,  and  much  appeared. 

loformation  relative  to  the  manners  and  customs  COLOMBIA,  late  republic,  South  America, 

of  their  inhabitants,  and  a  short  vocabulary  of  See  vol.  ii.     Since  the  publication  of  our  2d  vol. 

their  language ;  also  an  account  of  the  structure  a  considerable  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the 

and  natural   history  of  the  islands/  from  the  government  of  this  somewhat  unwieldy  republia 

observations  of  the  naturalists  of  the  expedition.  In  consequence  of  recent  changes,  it  is  now  sub* 

^'  Alexandre  Postels,   Dr.   Merteus,   and   the  divided  into  three  separate  portions,  and  though 

^aron  Kittlitz.     In  productions  they  resemble  the  boundaries  of  this  subdivision  are  too  ill 

^rest  of  Polynesia,  except  that  the  bread-fruit  defined,  and  its  permanency  too  uncertain,  to 

abounds  only  in  the  eastern  islands;  and  the  admit  of  its  superseding  the  general  appellation 

"Og  is  unknown,  unless  in  the  Pelew  group,  of  Colombia,  yet  the  changes  which  have  taken 

^here  it  has  been  introduced  by  Europeans  ;  so  place  require  explanation.     After  the  final  ex- 

^bat  fish  forms  almost  the  only  animal  food.  The  pulsion  of  the  forces  of  Spain  under  general 

group  is  situated  in  a  most  tempestuous  ocean,  Morillo,    the    constitution    of    Colombia   was 

exposed  to  violent  hurricanes,  one  of  which  often  formed  in  a  congress  assembled  at  C6cuta,  on 

•weeps  away  the  entire  produce  of  an  island ;  the   I8th  of  July,   1821.     Another  had   been 
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framed  two  yearB  before,  at  Santo  Tom6,  but  peli,  oedan,  also  ebooy,  with  a  variety  of  ohiMl 
only  for  the  province  of  Venezuela,  which,  after  woods.    Loxa  and  Quito  are  noted  for  their  a* 
some  resistance,  was  obliged  to  yield  its  claim  cellent  cinchona.    In  short,  such  are  the  natsnl 
to  the  superior  power  and  population  of  New  resources  of  this  part  of  South  America,  tha, 
Granada.     The  basis  judiciously  taken  was  that  if  its  inhabitants  were  active  and  indQStriooi.'i 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  the  mig^ht  become  one  of  the  richest  and  nxMt  ia- 
alterations  are  even  such  as  to  give  it  somewhat  portant  oountrles  in  the  world.     AniciiHsre,  n 
less  of  a  democratic  character.    The  legislative  this  country,  beyond  any  other  in  Spanbli  Aae- 
power  was  vested  in  a  congresi,  consisting  of  rica,  or  perhaps  in  the  world,  is  capable  of  sop- 
two  bodies,  the  senate  and  the  house  of  repre-  plying,  in  the  utmost  varie^,  the  ricbett  pio- 
sentatives.     Every  four  years  the  body  of  the  ductions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.    Thatvbidi 
people  were  ap|iointed  to  assemble,  and  choose  chiefly  distinguishes  it  b  the  cocoa,  a  fniit  at 
electors  of  the  canton,  who  formed  a  provisional  once  palatable  and   nutritious,   which   in  tk 
assembly,  meeting  on  the  1st  of  Octooer.    This  country  yields  an  article  of  food,  and  in  Earopf 
provisional  assembly  was  to  elect  both  the  re-  forms  the  basis  of  the  chocolate.    Thecocosef 
presentatives  and  the  senators,  the  one  for  four,  Caraccas  is  generally  reckoned  the  best  in  tbe 
and  the  other  for  eight  years  ;  but  one  half  of  ^orld ;  and  next  to  it  that  of  Guayaquil,  so  modi 
the  senators  were  to  go  out  by  lot  at  the  end  of  cejebrated  by  Ulloa.    The  produce  is  reckootd 
the  fourth  year.    The  right  of  suffrage  was  not  by  liumboldt  at  193,000  fanegas,  and  the  a- 
made  universali  as  in  most  of  the  North  Ameri-  porta  at  145,000,  the  value  of  which  acedi 
can  states.     Besides  the  power  of  making  laws  £l,00i>,000  sterling.    Quinquina,  or  Jesuits' but 
and  decreeing  taxes,  these  houses  exercise  jointly  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  in  the  matcfii 
that  of  declaring  war  or  making  peace.    The  medica,  is  now  the  produce  almost  excloflvdf 
executive  was  vested  in  a  president  and  vice-  of  Colombia,  being  brought  either  from  Lou 
president,  the  former  of  whom  must  have  the  by  way  of  Guayaquil,  or  from  the  hills  of  the 
qualification  of  a  senator :  he  was  to  be  elected  Upper  Magdalena.    Coffee,  cotton,  and  sogar, 
for  four,  and  oouid  not  continue  in  office  for  a  find  all   most  favourable  soils ;  coffee  in  the 
consecutive  period  of  more  tlian  eight  years.  table-lands.  1^00  to  2000  feet  high,  of  Caraccas 

The  changes  which  have  recently  taken  place  and  Cumani ;  cotton,  in  the  plains  of  Mara* 
in  the  Colombian  state,  before  alljided  to,  have  caybo ;  and  sugar  in  all  the  warm,  low,  iad 
divided  it  into  the  three  separate  republics  of  moist  valleys.  Indigo  was  once  a  very  importaot 
New  Granada,  comprising  the  ancient  viceroyalty  article,  being  exported  from  Caraccas,  in  the 
of  that  name  ;  the  Equator,  composed  of  Quito  most  prosperous  times,  to  the  value  of  £250,009; 
and  the  adjoining  territories  ;  Venezuela,  com-  but  it  has  very  much  declined,  and  is  prodooed 
prehending  the  great  plain  to  the  B.  of  the  now  only  in  the  plain  of  Varinaa.  Wlieat,aad 
Andes,  and  bordering  on  the  sea.  These  states  other  European  grain,  find  favourable  situatiooii 
have  of  late  made  an  amicable  agreement  to  especially  on  the  table-lands  of  Bogoti ;  bat,  m 
separate,  dividing  among  themselves  the  general  these  have  not  the  extent  of  those  of  Meuo^ 
debt  of  Colonrbia.  The  interior  conntitution,  we  the  wheat  is  neither  so  good  nor  so  abundant; 
believe,  remains  the  same  as  that  of  the  united  and  Colombia  cannot  dispense  with  a  large  in* 
republic.  The  finances  have  not  yet  been  port  of  American  fiour.  The  banana  grows  in 
brought  into  a  flourishing  state.  The  nation,  in  the  same  spontaneous  abundance  as  in  Meiioo, 
general,  seems  to  show  rather  a  peculiar  aver-  but  neither  the  Colombians  nor  any  other  people 
sion  to  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  the  vast  ex-  in  the  New  World  have  yet  accepted  this  fniit 
tent  of  the  territory,  the  difficulty  of  following  as  a  full  substitute  for  bread.  The  agricoltore 
defaulters  into  the  woods  and  among  the  moun-  of  the  state  appears  to  be  still  conducted  in  that 
tains,  contribute,  with  the  inadequate  salaries  indolent  and  slovenly  manner  usual  where  land 
allowed  to  the  collecting  officers,  to  erive  occasion  is  cheap  and  a  market  distant.  The  goverttneiit 
to  a  vast  contraband  trade.  In  1824,  a  new  has  lately  sought  to  promote  the  clearing  of 
system  was  adopted  ;  the  alcavala  was  very  waste  lands,  by  disposing  of  them  at  a  veit 
wisely  abolished,  unless  to  the  extent  of  levying  low  rate,  and  by  setting  aside  two  millioBi  of 
2^  per  cent  on  the  sales  of  imported  goods  and  fanegas  for  foreigners  who  may  be  disposed  to 
landed  property,  and  a  direct  income-tax  was  settle  and  bring  them  under  cultivation, 
imposed,  as  one  which  could  be  least  easily  The  mines  of  New  Granada  liave  been  a  nib- 
evaded.  The  post-ofiice  merely  pays  its  expenses,  ject  of  brilliant  and  perhaps  romantic  eipectf 
but  stamps  have  been  found  a  productive  branch  tions ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  falladout  tina 
of  revenue.  The  country  is  burdened  with  a  the  external  appearance  of  rocks  and  veiiM>  aod 
debt  of  40,000,000  dollars,  chiefly  borrowed  in  till  regular  shafts  and  galleries  bate  beco 
Britain,  and  of  which  she  has  yet  paid  no  prin-  formed,  no  certainty  can  be  attained.  Theooly 
cipal  and  scarcely  any  interest,  in  1826,  the  important  product  as  yet  is  gold,  obtained  \ff 
finances  were  in  a  very  unfavourable  state,  the  washing  the  earth  and  sand  in  the  provinoes of 
expenditure  being  15.4^7,719  dollars,  and  the  Choco,  Popayan,  and  Antioquia.  Homboldt 
revenue  onlv  6.196,725  dollars,  leaving  a  deficit  estimates  the  product,  during  the  last  yean  of 
of  9,290.994  dollars.  tranquillity,  at  18,000  marks.    There  are  indh 

Colombia  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  vast  cations  of  various  minerals  in  different  quarten* 

capacities  for  improvement,  which  are  developed  The  silver-mines  of  Marquetors,  and  those  called 

only  in  a  very  imperfect  degree.     The  soil  is  as  the  mountain  mines,  and  the  higher  and  lovtf 

various  as  the  states  that  compose  the  territory,  mines  in  the  province  of  Pamplona,  are  ^^^^ 

New  Granada,  though  a  mountainous  country,  Torrente  to  be  so  rich  that  they  generally  yi^ 

is  fertile   in  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruit     In  two  marks  of  silver  per  quintal.    There  are  ah* 

Venezuela,  also,  are  found  many  precious  woods,  mines  of  copper  and  lead,  others  of  eacsaldt, 

Guayaquil  produces  a  variety  of  ship-timber,  which  have  given  name  to  the  province  of  Msi0 

including  oak   the  strong  wood  called  guacha-  and  the  valley  of  Tunja»  noted  also  for  iti  ^P 
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pbiret  and  other  precious  stones,  and  yielding,  which  the  amoont  was  2|643,000.    Humboldt, 

ID  some  places,  dnnabar  and  mercury.    In  the  however,  who  seems  to  have  direct^  every  pos- 

mountains  of  Antioquia  and  Guamoro  there  are  sible  attention  to  this  subject*  does  not  think 

diamonds,  though  of  small  size,  hyacinths,  fine  there   can    be   fewer  than    2,785,000,    and    is 

garnets  in  g^reat  abundance,  excellent  pearls  in  even    inclined    to     believe    they    may    exceed 

the  Rio  Hacha,-ametbysts  in  Timasco,  turquoises  2,900,000.     The  estimate  of  3,500,000,  made 

in  the  district  of  Pamplona,  Suza,  and  Anserma.  by  the  president  in   1820,    seems    manifestly 

From  the  year  1800  to  1810  were  coined  in  New  exasrgerated. 

Granada  27,350,000  dollar*;  and  from  1810  to  The  character  of  the  Colombians  is.  probably, 

18-20  20,000,000,  or  2,000,000  annually  f  but,  if  much  influenced  by  the  sudden  transition  from 

the  mines  were  ably  managed,  the  result  might  a  depressing  despotism  to  an  extreme  degree  of 

be  much  greater,  and  it  is  thought  that  Choco  liberty.    They  retain  much  of  the  gravity,  tem- 

alone  would  yield  2,000,000  dollars  a-year.    In  perance,  and  sobriety  of  the  Spaniards,  with  a 

Santa  Martha  there  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  share  of  their  pride,  suspicious  temper,  and 

and  precious  stones,  and  some  rich  salt-works,  neglect  of  cleanliness.  Though  they  have  shown 

The  province  of  Quito  yields  gold,  silver,  copper,  themselves  in  man^  instances  capable  of  the 

quicksilver,  topazes,  amethysts,  emeralds,  rock  most  vigorous  exertions,  their  general  procedure 

crystal,  and  very  fine  marble.    In  Venezuela  is  is  slow  and  sluggish.    They  unwillingly  engage 

found  tin,  and  also  rock   crystal,  with   lapis  in    any  speculative  occupation  or    mercantile 

lazuli,  not  much  inferior  to  the  celebrated  ultra-  transactions  on  a  great  scale,  but  prefer  quietly 

marine.    The  copper-mines  yielded,  in  one  year,  accumulating  money  by  retail  trade.    An  inor- 

1500  quintals  of  excellent  quality.    Time  only  dinate  propensity  to  gaming  prevails  among  the 

can  discover  whether  the  rest  will  pay  the  ex-  men,  who  spend  almost  all  their  leisure  in  this 

pense  of  working.     The  salt-mine  of  Zichaquira  diversion,  and  often  hazard    enormous   sums, 

yields  a  revenue  of  £30,000  a-year.  Between  the  two  sexes  in  Colombia,  as  in  the 

Manufacturing  industry  can  'scarcely  be  said  mother  country,   prevails    a    dull    mechanical 

to  exist;  but  commerce,  in  consequence  of  this  gallantry,  the  admirer   keeping  in  close  and 

very  circumstance,  has  a  peculiar  activity.  Prom  constant  attendance  upon  his  mistress,  to  whom 

the  total  want  of  manufactures,    almost   the  no  one  else  must  speak  or  even  look;  ^et  this 

whole  population  must  be  clothed  in  foreign  is,  perhaps,  less  frequently  accompanied  with 

fabrics.    The  chief  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  anything  criminal  than  a  foreigner  would  be  led 

frum  the  ports  of  Guayaquil   and  La  Guayra:  to  suppose. 

the  latter  is  in  the  new  republic  of  Venezuela.  The  races  are  as  numerous  and  as  variously 
See  Vmnxsuila,  page  235.  Trade  is  understood  crossed  as  in  Mexico ;  but  they  are  more  happily 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  in  a  prosperous  state.  The  blended  and  balanced  than  either  there  or  in  the 
internal  traffic  will  one  day  probably  be  im-  United  States.  The  negro  maintains  his  place  in 
meose  upon  the  .Orinoco,  the  Apure,  the  Meta,  the  scale  of  humanity;  and  the  mulattoes  Paez 
and  by  the  Cassiquiare,  with  the  Rio  Neg^  and  and  Padilla  have  ranked  amongtheforemostof  the 
the  Amazona  ;  but  all  the  regions  watered  by  heroes  who  achieved  the  national  independence, 
these  mighty  rivers  are  as  yet  little  better  than  Of  the  native  Indian  tribes  within  this  territory, 
deserts.  Roads  {can  scarcely  be  said  as  yet  to  the  Caribbees  are  the  ruling  people.  No  nation 
have  any  existence :  there  are  only  tracks  formed  in  the  world  is  stamped  with  a  deeper  brand  of 
by  the  tread  of  successive  travellers.  In  many  ferocity;  the  very  name,  converted  into  cannibals, 
places  they  lead  through  the  beds  of  torrents,  being  applied  to  signify  devourers  of  human 
or  through  crevices  or  fissures  caused  by  earth-  flesh.  The  charge  appears  to  have  been  greatly 
quakes.  Sometimes  the  declivity  is  so  abrupt  exaggerated  by  the  Spaniards,  who  certainly 
that  it  can  be  crossed  only  by  a  zigzag  path  cot  met  with  a  most  fierce  resistance,  and  sought  by 
into  steps,  which  form,  a  staircase  as  steep  as  this  allegation  to  justify  the  system  of  enslaving, 
that  of  one  of  our  steeples.  Men,  bag'Erage,  and  exterminating  the  savage  tribes.  Oppressed 
and  merchandise  are  alike  conveyed  on  the  backs  by  a  long  series  df  unequal  war,  they  were  con- 
of  mules,  which  find  their  way  over  these  fright-  sidered  as  nearly  extinct,  till  Humboldt,  in  his 
fal  steeps  with  surprising  dexterity,  sometimes  voyages  along  the  Orinoco  and  its  tributaries, 
dropping  on  their  knees  and  sliding  down  the  ascertained  that  there  must  be  still  about  40,000 
most  precipitous  hills.  The  bridges,  which  are  of  pure  and  unmixed  blood.  They  are  a  fine 
thrown  over  the  torrents  of  the  Andes,  and  from  tall  race,  whose  figures,  of  a  reddish  copper  co- 
steep  to  steep,  are  of  the  most  fragile  and  ha-  lour,  with  their  picturesque  drapery,  resemble 
zardous  description  :  in  a  few  rare  instances  only  antique  statues  of  bronze.  They  shave  great 
stone  is  employed.  In  general,  a  few  rough  part  of  the  forehead,  which  gives  them  somewhat 
planks  are  laid  across  and  covered  with  earth  the  appearance  of  monks;  they  wear  only  a  tuft 
and  branches;  no  fence,  and  no  breadth  greater  on  the  crown.  They  have  dark  intelligent  eyes, 
than  4  feet,  being  ever  thought  necessary.  Where  a  gravity  in  their  manners,  and  in  their  features 
the  space  to  be  ttaversed  is  too  great  for  this  con-  an  expression  of  severity,  and  even  of  sadness. 


every  step. 

between  distant  points,a  bingle  rope  is  stretched  that  part  of  the  continent.    A  great  proportion 

across,  and  a  hammock  or  basket  made  to  run  of  them,  however,  have  now  been  civilized  in  a 

from  one  end  to  the  other.  surprising  degree  by  the  missionaries,  who  exer- 

The  population  of  Colombia  cannot  be  c#m-  cise  over  them  an  almost  absolute  sway.    In  this 

puted  with  any  precision   from  existing  data,  country  occur  the  caste  of  albinos,  with  white 

The  most  positive  is  that  formed,  in  1822,  upon  hair,  of  weakly  and  delicate  constitution,  low 

the  reports  made  by  the  deputies  of  each  pro-  stature,  and  very  effeminate  character :  they  have 

vince  U  settle  the  law  of  elections,  according  to  large  eyes,  and  are  so  weak-sighted^  that  they 
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oanoot  endure  the  rays  of  the  tun,  though  they 
.    can  see  clearly  by  rooonlig^ht. 

The  intellectual  state  of  Colombia  is  very 
rude.  Study,  either  as  an  occupation  or  amuse- 
ment, is  little  known  among  the  middle  or 
higher  ranks.  There  are,  however,  men  of  su- 
perior mind,  who  are  making  endeavours,  which 
doubtless  will  ultimately  succeed,  to  elevate  in 
this  respect  the  character  of  their  countrymen. 
Under  their  auspices,  a  museum,  a  library  con- 
taining already  700  volumes,  and  several  Lan- 
casterian  schools  have  been  formed  at  Bogota. 
The  amusements  of  Colombia  are  chiefly  bor- 
rowed from  the  mother  country.  Dancing  is 
passionately  followed  in  the  several  forms  of  the 
fandango,  the  bolero,  and  the  Spanish  country 
dance.  Bull  and  cock-fighing  are  equally  fa- 
vourite sports,  and  tend  to  keep  alive  that  fero- 
city which  is  the  main  blemish  iu  the  moral 
character  of  the  Spaniards.  Here,  as  over  all 
South  America,  they  practise  what  is  called 
the  lassoyor  catching  the  bull  by  a  noose  formed 
at  the  end  of  a  long  leathern  cord,  and  thrown 
over  him.  Under  the  head  of  amusements  may 
fairly  be  ranked  the  religious  ceremonies,  and 
especially  processions,  in  which  they  certainly 
outstrip  the  mother  country,  both  as  to  splen- 
dour and  absurdity.  Id  the  grand  procession  at 
Quito,  justly  characterised  by  Mr.  Stevenson  as 
an  ecclesiastical  puppet  show,  the  Holy  Virgin 
appears  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  officer,  with 
a  Kold  laced  hat  and  a  red  cockade.  The  Co- 
lombians, especially  the  females,  affect  a  singu- 
lar plainness  of  dress.  They  almost  universally 
walk  the  streets  in  a  large  Spanish  mantle,  a 
wide  cloak  of  black  or  light  blue,  which  enve- 
lopes the  person  in  such  a  manner  as  often  to 
leave  nothing  visible  except  the  eyes.  Their 
festival  and  ball  dresses,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
too  gaudy,  beine  covered  all  over  with  jewels  or 
tinsel.  Food  is  supplied  to  the  Colombians 
plentifully  and  cheaply,  especially  animal  food 
from  the  table  plains  or  the  Llanos.  It  is  eaten 
in  very  great  quantities,  there  being  half  as  many 
cattle  slaughtered  in  Caraccas  as  in  Paris,  though 
the  population  is  not  a  twentieth.  Fruits  are 
various  and  delicate.  Their  festive  dinners  are 
rare,  but  magnificent:  the  table  groans  under 
numberless  dishes ;  yet,  though  the  wines  are 
various,  they  do  not  sit  lung  at  table,  but 
usually  conclude  with  a  ball. 

COLUMBO,  the  present  capital  of  Ceylon. 
See  vol.  ii.  Although  Trincomalee,  on  account 
of  its  harbour  and  position,  be  of  more  intrinsic 
importance  to  the  nation,  Columbo  is  in  every 
other  respect  superior,  being  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  cinnamon  country,  and  possessing  a  more 
numerous  population.  Since  the  publication  of 
our  former  volume,  regular  returns  of  its  com- 
merce and  population  have  been  received  through 
the  medium  of  the  Columbo  Journal.  From 
this  it  appears  that  in  1816,  the  population  of 
the  town  and  fort  was  "24,664 ;  and  in  1831, 
26,3J7.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Cinga- 
lese. There  is  no  harbour  at  Columbo  for  large 
vessels,  but  only  an  open  roadstead.  A  project- 
ing rock,  on  which  two  batteries  are  erected, 
affords  shelter  to  a  small  semicircular  bay  on 
the  north  side  of  the  fort,  having  a  wooden  quay 
to  facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of  boats. 
The  depth  of  water  is  not  sufficient  to  allow 
sloops  or  large  diionies  to  come  alongside  the 
quay;  those  exceeding   100  tons  burden  lying 


at  about  a  cablets  length  from  it.  A  bar  of  wd* 
on  some  parts  of  which  the  water  is  not  mm 
than  seven  feet  deep,  extends  from  the  pnjas- 
ing  rock  across  this  bay.    The  channel  where  it 
may  be  crossed  by  the  larger  claas  of  tkapib 
liable  tv>  shift;  and  it  is  only  io  the  fine  wtat&s 
of  the  safe  season  that  they  venture  to  go  liifa 
the   bar.    The  outer  road  afibrds  secure  » 
chorage  for  half  the  year,  from  the  beginoiaeal 
Octol^r  to  the  end  of  March ;  during  the  prcis- 
lence  of  the  9W.  monsoon,  when  the  wiad  Ueti 
from  the  sea  to  the  shore,  the  road  is  verr  k 
from  safe ;  and  the  (shipa  that  frequent  it  aie 
sometimes  obliged  to  slip  their  caUes  andtfasd 
out  to  sea.    The  country  in  the  victnily  of  Co- 
lumbo is  fertile  ;  and  it  has  the  command  of  n 
internal  navigation,  stretching  in  a  lateral  dino- 
tion  along  the  coast,  from  Putlam,  on  the  N.  of 
the  city,  to  Caltura,  on  the  f».,  a  distance  of 
about  1*00  miles,  partly  obtained  by  rivers,  asd 
partly  by  canals.    Many  flat-bottomed  boats se 
employeid  in  this  navigation,  Che  families  de> 
pendant  on  which  reside  on  board.     Neailr  all 
the  foreign  trade  of  Ceylon  is  carried  oo  (rat 
Columbo,  and  it  has  also  a  large  propoitioa  of 
the  coasting  traffic  The  high  nioaotain,  ham^ 
on  it  a  sharp  cone,  called  Adam's  Peak,  bean 
from  Columbo  B.  7°  B.,  distant  12^  leagues;  in 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  estimated  at 
about  7000  feet.  When  the  atmosphere  is  ckar, 
it  may  be  seen  30  leagues.    Ships  approacbiB^ 
Columbo  in  the  night  have  a  brilliant  light  to 
direct  them,  which  is  exhibited  every  night  froa 
a  lighthouse  in  the  fort;  the  hei|(ht  of  the  ligM 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  97  feet,  and  ma;  be 
seen  in  clear  weather  as  far  as  the  light  appcan 
above  the  horixon. 

The  quantity  of  cinnamon  exported  from  Cev- 
lon  in  1830,  the  greater  part  of  which  ma;  be 
presumed  to  come  from  Columbo,  was 380,000  Us. 
The  destination  and  total  value  of  the  aporti 
from  Ceylon,  in  1830,  were,  to  Great  Bntaio, 
£168,.') 76  ;  to  British  colonies,  including  India, 
£S0.675 ;  to  foreign  states,  £1536 ;  being,  is  aU. 
£260,787  ;  but  t.>  this  has  to  be  added,  for  the 
value  of  the  pearl  flshery,  in  1830,  £i^M: 
making  an  aggregate  sum  of  £274,810.  Of  tbe 
imports,  the  principal  are  rice  aod  other  gxiio, 
the  estimated  value  of  the  quantity  imported,  n 
1830,  being  £141,761;  the  nest  article  of  im- 
portance is  cotton  cloth,  mostly  brought  frun 
India,  estimated  at  £123,759.  The  imports  froa 
Great  Britain  are  very  trifling ;  their  entire  nloe, 
in  1830,  being  only  estimated  at  £40,777. 

CORENTINjOr  CorrntyN)  river.  S.  America, 
British  Guiana.  See  vol.  ii.  Mr.  Schomboiyt 
who,  during  the  season  of  1835-6,  explored  the 
river  Essequibo  into  3}*^  N..  and  the  river  Ru- 
pununy  into  2^°  N.  Lat.  (See  Esssqviso,  tM 
Guiana,  page  164),  was  selected  for  the  purpoie 
of  examining  this  river,  with  the  hope  tbal 
by  pursuing  the  stream  towards  its  source  be 
might  be  enabled  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
towards  Sierra  Acarav ;  and  also  might  at  the 
same  time  investigate  the  capabilitieB  of  the  ad- 
jacent country  for  supplying  the  demands  of  aa 
mcreasing  colony.  Quitting  Demeraro  for  det- 
bice  he  was  conveyed  to  Plantation  Skeldon,  oa 
the  western  bank  of  the  river  Corentva  oo  the 
9th  September,  1836.  Mary^a  Hope,  at  (be 
mouth  of  the  river,  is  in  Lat.  6.  2.  N.  Loog.  i** 
1.  H*.  Pursuing  their  way  up  the  flnt  or  sea- 
reach  of  the  river  Corentyn  for  about  40  uuk^t 
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with  an  average  width  of  one  mile,  the  party  NIT.  to  an  'B.  direction.  At  their  base  rushes 
arrived  at  the  post  of  Oredla.  The  banks  of  the  the  Cabalaba  over  a  rocky  barrier,  forming  the 
river  thus  far  are  generally  low,  bat  very  fertile,  cascade  of  Avanavero,  about  25  feet  in  lieight. 
and  well  calculated  for  the  cultivation  of  the  The  tract  of  granite  is  barely  a  mile  in  width, 
staple  commodities.  At  present  they  are  almost  above  which  the  river  flows  again  uninterrupt- 
uninhabited ;  with  the  eioeption  of  two  wood-  ediy,  its  breadth  being  about  200  yards.  Ac- 
cutting  establishments  on  the  British  side  of  the  cording  to  observation.  Avanavero  is  in  Lat.  4, 
river,  no  inhabitants  are  to  be  traced  from  Plan-  47.  n.,  and  Long.  67. 13.  w. 
tation  Skeldun  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  On  their  return  to  Tomatai  every  possible  hin- 
post  The  course  of  the  river  b  almost  due  8.  deranoe  was  resorted  to  to  prevent  their  depar- 
m  ascending,  until  (in  the  vicinity  of  the  post),  ture.  The  difficulty  with  which  luggage  can  be 
it  takes  a  somewhat  eastern  bend :  here  the  soil  conveyed  had  obliged  them  to  curtail  the  stock 
changes,  and  a  range  of  low  hills  about  50  feet  of  provisions,  expecting  that  the  Indians  would 
high,  and,  from  their  white  appearance,  called  furnish  them  with  caissada  bread,  but  in  this 
chalk  bills,  are  observed  on  the  river's  western  they  were  disappointed.  Towards  the  other  In- 
bank.  There  are  several  settlements  of  Indians  dians  the  Caribs  were  overbearing,  and  refused 
here  under  the  care  of  the  post-holder :  the  them  any  of  the  provision  which  they  had  in  so* 
number  of  individuals  may  be  650,  vis.,  Ara-  perfluity.  The  number  of  the  Caribs  is  by  no 
waaks,  300;  Warrows,  250;  Caribs,  90.  Like  means  great:  the  settlement Kayiwa, on  the Bri- 
thegeneralit]rof  the  Indians  thev  cultivate  pro-  tish  side,  does  not  muster  beyond  30,  men, 
visions,  and  live  by  hunting  and  Ashing,  while  women,  and  children  included ;  while  the  popu- 
the  chief  part  of  their  time  is  spent  in  the  ham-  lation  of  the  three  settlements,  Tomatai,  Pa- 
mock.  It  is  only  lately  they  have  commenced  cumia,  and  Maijari,  on  the  Dutch  side,  may 
assisting  wood-cutters  to  fell  timber,  or  to  split  amount  to  100  persons ;  many  of  these  belong 
staves,  for  which  they  receive  monthly  wages,  or  to  the  mixed  race,  the  descendants  of  a  Carib 
a  stipulated  sum  for  a  certain  <|uantity  of  staves,  father  and  an  African  mother ;  they  keep  up  a 
or  squared  timber.  The  situation  of  the  post  is  constant  intercourse  with  the  Caribs  on  the 
in  Lat.  5.  16.  N.    Long.  56.  53.  W.  by  chrono*  rivers  Copename  and  Wayomba.   Tomatai  is  in 


Lat.  4.  59^.  N.     Long.  57.  16.  w.     As  they 

Immediately  opposite  Oredia,  on  the  eastern  ascended,  the  Corentyn  still  came  from  the  west 

shore,  uSemira,  the  site  of  the  former  Moravian  for  about  12  miles.    Above  Tomatai  the  river 

mission ;  and  10  miles  higher  up,  on  die  western  Is  studded  with  rocks ;  some  hills  about  150  feet 

bank,  is  the  deserted  site  of  another  establish-  high  occur  on  the  northern  bank.    Mr.  Schom- 

uent  of  these  pertevering  and  truly  Christian  burgk  considers  them  as  an  offset  of  the.Twasin- 

nen.    At  Mr.  Lay  field's,  in  Lat.  5.  15.  N.,  the  kie  mountains,  which  he  passed  in  1835,  on  the 

width  of  the  river  was  found  to  be  at  high  water  river  Essequibo,  in  about  the  same  parallel ; 

mark  1230  yards,  the  average  rise  of  the  tide  six  and  their  geological  character  was  similar.    A 

feet;  the  velocity  of  the  current,  increased  by  the  small  stream,  called  Assiprua,  here  falls  in  from 

ebb  tide,  about  3  ro.  an  hour ;  the  temperature  of  the  northward.    South  of  the  island  Alapalissa, 

the  water  was  82^  5'  Fahrenheit.    One  mile  B.  the  rocks  assumed  a  N.  and  a.  direction,  and  in 

of  Mr.  Layfield*s  are  two  islands,  the  smaller  their  gigantic  forms  resembled  much  those  of 

called  Bunjabanab6,  the  lareer  Killikagro.  The  Accra  Moncra  on  the  Essequibo.     The  wild 

Inxurtant  vegetation  of  the  river  appeared  to  in.  cotton  which  they  found  here  is  of  a  superior 

crease  the  further  they  advanced,  and  they  re-  texture,  and  the  samples  which  were  carried  to 

cognised  all  the  useful  timber  trees  for  which  the  coast  were  much  admired.    They  pursued 

Guiana  is  so  much  famed.    The  soil  is  equal,  if  their  course  till  it  was  impeded  by  a  stupendous 

not  superior,  to  that  of  the  Essequibo,  and  rests  cataract,  which  in  grandeur  surpassted  any  in 

upon  a  clayey  substratum.    At  the  Carib  settle-  Guiana,  the  mass  of  water  precipiUktes  itself 

meat  called  Kayiwa  (or  hard  sand),  they  found  over  the  ledge  of  rocks  to  a  depth  of  upwards 

that  high  water  was  at  II  h.,5m.   Consequently  of  30  feet  perpendicular.     In  this  neighbour- 

at  10  h.,  39  m.,  at  full  and  change,  and  5  hours  hood  they  formed  an  encampment,  and  made 

later  than  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  distant  70  several  important  observations, 

miles;  the  rise  amounted  tosomewhat  more  than  The  fruits  of  Mr.  Schomburgk*s  piolonged 

90  inches.     The  settlement  is  on  a  sand-hill,  survey  were  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  country 

about  100  feet  high,  dose  to  the  river,  and  is  In  above  the  cataracts,  but  likewise  the  discovery 

Lat  5. 4.  K.    On  the  right  or  a.  shore  it  joined  of  several  new  orchidea  and  some  cacti,  which 

the  river  Cabalaba,  which    Mr.  Schomborgk  he  had  not  before  seen,  as  also  the  knowledge 

Oeaving  bis  party  at  Tomatai,  an  Indian  settle-  of  the  extensive  tract  of  boulders.    The  mean 

nent),  ascended  for  a  few  days  as  far  as  it  was  of  several  observations  gave  him,  as  the  posi- 

aavigable.    This    river,  which    is   about    100  tion  of  the  encampment,  Lat.  4.  21^.  n.  Long, 

yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  exhibited  all  the  loxuri-  ^7.  35|.  w.     Though  the  expedition  up  the 

ance  of  a  rich  soil ;  numerous  shrubs  of  the  wild  Corentyn  failed  in  accomplishing  the  great  pb- 

arnotto  margined  its  banks,  and  the  splendid  ject,  yet  the  knowledge  acquired  of  this  river, 

flowers  of  the  cassia  calvantha  towered  over  the  fitness  of  its  banks  for  colonisation,  the  pe- 

them;  the  average  depth  is  12  feet.    Discover-  coliar  mioeralogical   formation  in  its  vicinity, 

ing  the  mouth  of  a  tributary  stream  to  the  SB.,  and  the  discovery  of  the  possibility  of  Guiana 

*%  forced  their  way  through  the   branches  possessingcoal  measures,  a  re  of  some  importance, 

which  almost  hid  the  entrance,  and  discovered  a  The  river,  represented  in  all  former  maps  as  one 

caicade  about  20  feet  in  height,  called  by  the  of  inferior  size,  Mr.  Schomburgk  found  silmost 

Indians  lt&fe«    Two  miles  further,  a  chain  of  equal  to  the  Essequibo,  and  its  course  as  laid 

hills,  about  200  feet  high,  stretches  B.  and  W.,  down  in  them,  from  Lat.  5..0.  N.,  is  ascertained 

through  which  the  river  has  forced  itself  a  pas-  to  be  the  reverse  of  the  truth ;  and  where  it  is  in 

>a^i  and  is  turned  at  an  acute  angle  from  its  them  represented  to  have  its  sources,  it  is  found 
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900  yards  wide.  Indeed,  every  circamstance  gation>  and  renderioe  it  the  entrepoC  wImr  Ae 
coDtidefed,  he  .came  to  the  ooDclusion,  that  the  surplun  prodoola  of  West  Pknasia,  FtoUuid,  ■ 
three. chief  rivers  in  British  Guiaoa  probably  fares  Hunganr.and  part  of  LithnaBia  area- 
have  their  sources  in  the  'same  chain  of  moua-  changed  for  those  imported  from  the  foceigiB. 
tains,  within  a  short  distance  of  each  otlier,  or  The  exports  of  wheat  from  Dantzic  are  gretto 
possibly,  they  flow  from  a  lake,  of  the  existence  than  from  any  other  port  in  the  world.  IV 
of  which  he  received  new  information  from  the  white  Polish  wheat  exported  here  is  the  bnta 
Indians.  the  Baltic :  rye  is  also  very  superior,  betQ|  boA 

In  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  state  of  clean  and  heavv,  and  the  exports  are  very  large. 

tlie  weather  in  the  month  of  September,  1836,  The  exports  of  barley  and  oats  are  coroparativch 

when  Mr.  Schombur^k  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  inconsiderable,  and  the  qoalitiea  but  indifeirtt. 

Corentyn.  he  was  not  able  to  effect  a  survey  of  Very  fine  white  peas  are  exported.    Nut  to 

the  entrance  of  the  river ;  he,  therefore,  after  grain,  timber  is  ne  most  important  article  ^ 

his  return,  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  export  from  Dantnc    The  principal  supply  of 

in  June,  1837,    and,  after  overcoming   many  fir-timber,  masts,  &c.  is  brooefat  by  the  nm 

difficulties  that  were  thrown  in  hii  way,  suo-  Narew,  which,  with  ite  braw»ea,  rise  in  OU 

cceded  in  surveying  the  entrance^    As  the  result  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  mid  fall  into  the  Bif 

of  this  survey,  he  sent  home  a  chart  on  the  scale  near  the  confluence  of  ttke  latter  wiift  the  ViilslL 

of  one  inch  and  a  quarter  to  a  nautical  mile,  Oakrplank,  staves,  Ste*  are  brongfat  down  fsm 

showing  tile  positions  of  the  chief  points,  the  the  higher  parts  of  the  Vistula,  ami  tbetiibiituy 

depth  of  water,  the  form  of  the  mud-banks,  the  streams  of  Dunajett,  Wieprex,  &c.    Weed-sibei, 

rise  and  set  of  the  tides,  &c,  both  at  the  en-  pearl-ashes,  bones,   sine,    wool,  ^nioe  beer, 

trance  of  the  Corentyn  and  of  its  eastern  affluent  leathers,  Ac.  are  also  exported.    The  ini|Nirti 

the  Nickierie.    From  this  it  appears  that  the  consist  of  sugar,  coffee,  wine,  oil,  brandy,  spioei, 

extreme  width  of  the  entrance  of  the  river,  copper,  lead,  furs,  cotton  atuA,  and  cotton  jirs, 

measured  in  a  NW.  and  SB.  line  from  Mary's  woollens,  hardware^  silks,  indigo,  dye-woodt,&c. 

Hope  to  Point  Niclderie,  and  just  within  the  Thcfre  are  two  modes  of  conveying  wbest  to 

mod-flat  extending  from  the  western  shore,  is  Dantxic  by  the  Vistula.     That  which  gnwi 
10  miles.    Five  miles  within  this  line  the  river  '  near  the  lower  parti  of  the  river,  oomprehcsdii^ 

suddenly  contracts,  in  the  parallel  of  5.  65.,  Polish  Russia,  and  part  of  the  province  of  Hock, 

where,  from  Anamormisi  Creek  on  the  w.  to  and  of  Moravia,  in  the  kin^om  of  Polaod, 

Bluff  Point  on  the  B.,  it  is  only  four  miles,  and  which  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  ii  ooa- 

it  retains  its  breadth,  nearly  in  a  abW.  direction,  veyed  in  covered  boats,    with  shifting  bosnh 

for  1 5  miles,  as  far  as  Lat  5. 40.,  when  it  narrows  that  protect  the  cargo  from  the  rain,  but  not  frosi 

to  three  miles,  and  bends  to  the  bsb.    Three  pilfering.     But  from  Cracow,  where  the  Virtsia 

miles  to  the  southward   of  Point  Bluff  com-  first  becomes  navigable,  to  below  the  joDCtian 

menoes  Coruooboro,  or  Parrot,  or  First  island,  of  the  Bug  with  that  stream,  the  wheat  is  rooidf 

about  7  miles  long  from  N.  to  8.,  with  an  average  conveyed  to  Dantxic  in  open  flats.    Tbeie  are 

width  of  one  mile,  and  lying  on  the  eastern  or  constructed  on  the  banks,  in  seasons  of  letsoie, 

Dutch  side  of  the  river,  bietween  which  and  the  on  spots  far  from  the  ordinary  reach  of  tbe 

island  is  a  general  depth  of  nine  feet  at  low  water ;  but  which,  when  the  rains  of  autuno, 

water,  irith  a  channel  three  cables  wide.    On  or  the  melted  snows  of  the  Carpathian  bicmii> 

the  wholes  Mr.  Schomborgk's  survey  may  be  tains  in  the  spring,  fill  and  overflow  the  river, 

considered  as  a  valuable  contribution  to'  the  are  easily  floated.    A  large  tree,  the  leogtb  of 

knowledge  of  this  coast,  and  that  the  knowledppe  the  vessel,  runs  along  the  bottom,  to  which  fiie 

acquired  bj  it  may  be  useful  to  our  commercial  timbers  are  secured.    This  roughly  cut  keebos 

interests:  it  is  believed, in  fact,tliat,  before  this,  rises  9  or  10  inches  from  the  floor,  and  honiiei 

no  proper  survey  had  ever  been  taken  of  the  are  laid  on  it  which  extend  to  the  sides:  tiiej 

river.  are  covered  with  mats  made  of  rye  straw,  tod 

DANTZIC,  city  and  seaport,  Prussia,  and  the  serve  the  purpose  of  dunnage,  leaving  belov  a 

principal  emporium  of  the  north  of  Europe,  space,  in  which  the  water  that  leaks  throogli 

See  vol.  ii.    The  harbour  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  the  sides  or  bottom  is  received.    The  whest  ii 

Vistula,  and  is  defended  on  each  side  by  pretty  thrown  on  the  mats,  piled  as  high  as  the  p>B- 

■trong  forts.    The  town  is  traversed  by  the  smaU  wale,  and  left  uncovered,  exposed  to  all  the  is- 

river  Motlau,  which  has  been  rendered  naviga-  clemencies  of  the  weather  and  to  the  pilferii^ 

ble  for  vessels  drawing  eight  or  nine  feet  water,  of  the  crew.    During  the  passage,  the  baige  » 

The  road  or  bay  of  Dantxic  is  covered  on  the  carried  along  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  oan 

W.  side  by  a  long,  narrow,  low,  sandy  tongue  of  being  merely  used  at  the  head  and  stem  to  iteer 

land,  extending  from  Reserhoft  Point,  for  up-  clear  of  the  sand-banks,  which  are  nomerosi 

wards  of  20  miles,  in  an  Bbs.  direction,  having  and  shifting,  and  to  direct  the  vessel  io  ptt^ 

the  small  town  of  Heela  or  Heel  near  its  ter^  under  the  several  bridges.    This  mode  of  nari- 

mination.    A  lighthouse,  elevated  123  feet  (Eng-  gation  is  necessarily  very  slow,  and  darin;  the 

lish)  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been  erected  progress  of  it,  which  lasts  several  weeks,  aad 

within  about  half  a  mile  of  the  extremity  of  this  even  months,  the  rain,  if  any  fall,  soon  cboki 

point.    There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  roads  the  wheat  to  grow,  and  tiie  vessel  atsames  the 

for  ships  of  any  burden ;  but  they  are  exposed  appearance  of  a  floating  meadow.   TheabootiBf 

excef^nmmediately  under  the  Heel,  to  the  north  of  the  fibres  soon  forms  a  thick  mat^  sad  pn^ 

and  north*>easterly  winds.     Next  to  Petersburgh,  vents  the  rain  from  penetrating  more  thao  u 

Dantxic  is  the  most  important  commercial  city  inch  or  two.    The  main  bulk  is  protected  bjrthii 

in  the  north  of  Europe.    It  owes  iu  distinction,  kind  of  covering,  and,  when  that  ta  throva  f^ 

in  this  respect,  to  its  situation ;  the  Vistula,  with  is  found  in  tolerable   condition.     When  the 

its  important  tributaries  the  Bug,  Narew,  (kc,  cargo  arriw  at  Dantxic  or  Elbing,  all  bat  (he 

giving  it  the  command  of  ^a  great  internal  navi-  grown  surface  is  thrown  on  the  land,  tpf^ 
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abroad,   eiposed  to  the  son,   and  frequeiiitlj^  which  will  be  connected  with  Vienna  by  a  raiU 

toroed  over,  till  any  alight  moisture  it  may  have  road,  upon  which  ateam-cara  shall  transport  all 

imbibed  is  dried.  the    merchandise   coming    from    the    N.    and 

The  warehouses  (speichers)  are  very  'well  middle  of  Germany,  on  its  way  to  the  E^  by  the 
adapted  for  storing  corn :  they  consist  generalW  Danube.  The  office  of  the  company  is  at  Vi- 
of  seven  stories,  three  of  which  are  in  the  roof,  enna:  its  charter  is  for  15  years.  It  is  privileged 
The  floors  are  about  nine  feet  asunder :  eacli  of  by  government  gratuitously  to  draw  from  the 
them  is  divided  by  perpendicular  partitions,  the  imperial  coal-mines  of  Moldavia  the  coal  re- 
whole  lengths  about  four  feet  high,  by  which  quired  for  the  consumption  of  its  boats, 
different  jparoels  are  kept  distinct  from  each  A  project  has  alxo  been  for  some  time  on  foot 
other.  The  whole  of  the  oorn-warehouses  in  Bavaria  that  would  add  greatly  to  the  im- 
now  left  (for  many  were  burned  during  the  portance  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube: 
siege  of  1814)  are  aioable  of  storinc^  500g000  this  is,  for  cutting  a  canal  from  Wurtzburg, 
quarters  of  wheat.  The  warehouses  for  linens,  where  the  Mayue,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine, 
ashesy  hemp,  &c,  and  the  extensive  granaries^  ceases  to  be  navigable,  to  the  Danube,  between 
are  situated  in  an  island  formed  by  the  Motlau.  Donauwerth  and  logoldstadt.  Were  this  ao- 
To  guard  these  warehouses^  from  20  to  90  fe-  oomplished,  an  internal  oommunicatioa  by  water 
rodons  dogs  of  a  large  sise,  amongst  which  are  would  be  established  throughout  all  the  vast 
blood-hounds,  are  let  loose  at  11  oVlock  at  oountriea  stretching  from  the  shores  of  the 
sight  To  keep  the  dogs  within  their  districts,  Netherlands  to  the  Black  Sea,  so  that  produce 
as  well  as  to  protect  the  passengers,  large  high  shipped  at  Rotterdam  or  at  Galacz  might  be 
ptes  ran  across  the  end  of  each  of  the  streets  conveyed  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  same 
leading  to  the  main  one :  no  light  is  allowed*  vessel.  The  cost  of  the  canal  in  question  is 
nor  any  person  suffered  to  live  on  this  island,  estimated  at  8,000,000  florins,  and  a  company 
No  punishment  would  have  half  the  effect  that  has  been  formed  for  its  construction.  The  Ba- 
the dread  of  the  dogs  produces.  In  winter,  varian  government,  which  is  a  liberal  patron  of 
when  the  water  is  frozen  over,  there  are  keepers,  every  undertaking  likely  to  promote  the  public 
placed  at  particular  avenues,  with  whips  to  aeep  prosperity,  has,  we  believe,  engaged  to  subscribe 
the  dogs  on  their  range.  No  fire  or  roobery  was  a  fourth  of  the  sum  required, 
ever  known  ;  and  the  expense  to  each  building,  DENIS,  St.,  village,  British  North  America, 
with  the  immense  property  they  contain,  is  very  Richlieu  co..  Lower  Canada,  in  a  seigniorie  of 
reasonable.  the  same  name :  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 

DANUBE,  large  river,  Europe.    See  vol.  iv.  the  river  Richlieu,  7  m.  N.  of  St  Charles.    See 

Considerable  improvements  have  been  recently  Cuari^xs,  St.,  Jppfndis.    This  village  was  oc- 

made  in  the  navigation  of  tliis  river,  by  which  copied  by  the  insurgents  at  an  early  part  of  the 

the  commerce  of  tiie  hnportant  places  on  its  Canadian  war  by  a  force  of  near  2000  men,  and 

banks  has  been  facilitated,  particularly  that  of  repelled  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  royal  troops  to 

Gslacs.    To  this  port,  a  regular  line  of  steam-  dislodge  them. 

boats  has  been  established  from  Presburg  and        ECRICOK,  tn.  W.  Africa, on  the  Old  Calabar 

Hungary  by  an  Austrian  company.    See  Galacb,  river.     This  town  was  not  known  to  Europeans 

Stifpiemmi.   The  object  of  this  company,  besides  till  the  late  visit  of  Messrs.  Oldfield  and  Becroft 

Galaca,  embraces  a  considerable  number  of  other  See  Calabar,  Old,  Jppendix,  page  599. 
towns  on  the  river.    At  the  height  of  Orsova,        EQUATOR,  Tub,  a  name  given  to  one  of  the 

rocks  which   are  strewed    in  the  bed  of  the  newrepublicsofS.  America,  into  which  Colombia 

Danube  for  the  extent  of  about  a  league,  not  has  b^n  divided.    It  comprehends  the  former 

permitting  steam -boats  to  pass,  goods  are  trans-  intendency  of  Quito.    See  Quiit),  vol.  iv.$  and 

ported    by  flat-bottomed    boau,    which,    con-  Colombia,  Jpptndix,  page  606. 
ducted  by  skilful  boatmen,  glide  through  the        EUPHRATES.    It  is  well  known  that  a  pro- 

roclis,  and  pasa  them  without  accident     Pas-  ject  has  been  for  some  time  on  foot  for  establish- 

sei^rs  disembark,  and  make  by  land  a  circuit  ing  a  steam  communication  with  India  by  means 

which  occupies  20  hours :  this  part  of  the  jour-  of  this  river  and  the  Persian  gulf.    Some  ac- 

ney  is  at  their  expense.    An  agent  of  the  com-  count  of  the  proceedings  in  this  object  may  be 

pany  at  Oraova  arranges  with  them,  on  reason-  found  in  the  /Sv^^nnni/,  pages  148  to  150.   But 

able  terms,  for  the  price.     The   necessity  of  the  interest  excited,  especially  in  the  commercial 

previooa  arrangements  with  the  Turkish  govern-  world,  by  this  plan,  will  justify  our  availing 

ment  has,  for  the  present,  prevented  the  com-  o urselves  of  tlie^p/MN^ur  to  introduce  an  account 

pany  from  remoiing  this  obstacle.    It  has,  how-  of  its  completion,  as  contained  in  very  recent 

ever,  expended  large  sums  in  removing  rocks  information  communicated  to  the  Geographical 

ffom  other  points,  in  removing  sandbanks,  and  Society  by  colonel  Chesney.     The   expedition 

in  clearing  tne  bed  of  the  river.    Vienna  is  one  itself  was,  in  many  points  of  view,  one  of  the 

of  the  extreme  points  of  the  line ;  because,  in  most  interesting  that  had  ever  left  the  British 

fact  the  great  'object  of  the  company  is  the  shores.     Besides  its  main  object  ([the  establish- 

establishment  of  a  direct  communication  between  ment  of  steam  communication  with  India)  its 

the  capitals  of  the  Austrian  states  and  of  the  route  lay  through  almost  unexplored  countries, 

Ottoman  empire.    Its  first  intention  was  to  make  than  which  there  are  few  possessing  more  geo- 

Vienna  the  point  of  departure  for  its  steam-  graphical  or  historical  interest.     The  expedition 

boats;buttbesinnositiesof  the  Danube  between  was  directed  by  scientific  officers  well  supplied 

it  and  Presbuig  interposed  a  serious  obstacle,  with  instruments;    and   ultimate   success  was 

Eighteen  or  20  hours  are  necessary  to  pass  the  confidently  expected.    Nor  has  this  expectation 

distance  between  these  two  towns  by  the  river ;  been    disappointed ;    everything   which    could 

whereas,  by  land,  it  is  performed  in  5  or  6  hours,  reasonably  nave  been  looked  for  has  been  ac- 

The  company,  tiierefore,  determined  to  erect,  complished.     The  spirit  of  active  inquiry  and 

either  at  Presburg  or  at  Raab,  a  vast  entrepot,  labour  which  appears   to   have    actuated   the 

'  2  R  2 
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conmaader  and  all  who  were  under  him,  com-  4Bg  the  tuUan't  ftaodard,  and  saluting  hin  wA 

bined  with    the    uniform    harmony  and  good  21  guna,  which  were  returned  from  the  cMie, 

feeling- which  prevailed  under  drcumstaoces  of  and    by  the   acdamatiooB  of   the   ailoiiiW 

no  common  diificulty,  ought  to  be  a  source  of  Moslems,  who  crowded  both  banks  to  be  nd} 

national  congratulation.     Materials  for  a  correct  certain  that  iron  oould  be  made  to  float,  mdto 

nap,  on  a  very  large  scale,  of  Northern  Syria  surmount  the  force  of  a  current,  now  ofenoae 

have  been  collected ;  a  line  of  levels  has  been  for  the  first  time ;  and  "  God  was  blesnd  loi 

carried  across  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  such  a  creation,  and    sending  men   amaipl 

Euphrates;    Northern  Mesopotamia  has  been  them,  ten  of  whom  could   taJie  their  ton* 

eiplored,  and  the  grand  survey  of  the  river  com-  The  first  101  miles  of  the  river  were  carrfi% 

menced  with  the  descent  of  the  steamers,  and  surveved,  in  the  following  manner.    A  host  de- 

continued  to  its  embouchure  in  the  Persian  gulf,  spatcbed  a-head,  usually  for  a  distance  of  20  or 

Preparatory  to  this  principal  expedition,  in  25  miles,  sounding  and  taking  bearings,  wkidi 
August,  1635,  lieutenant  Murphy  commenced  being  placed  on  paper,  when  the  officer  rehin«d, 
the  mnd  line  of  levels  from  the  Mediterranean  he  became  pilot  to  the  vessel  for  Uie  diiteitt 
to  the  Euphrates  with  reference  to  canals  and  etamined,  and  a  second  set  of  bearings,  with  i 
other  objects  of  deep  interest  connected  with  double  set  of  soundings,  were  taken  frooi  tk 
science.  Many  obstacles  occurred  at  first:  pro-  vessel's  deck.  Simultaneoosljr  with  the  vsta 
longed  malaria  had  unfitted  all  for  eiposure  to  operations  tiius  carried  on  by  lieutenant  Ck«i«* 
the  sun ;  lieutenant  Cockburn  and  Mr.  Thomp-  land  and  Messrs.  Eden,  Charlewood,  FitqsBO, 
son,  after  a  short  exertion,  were  both  laid  up  ;  and  Hector,  there  were  two  other  seti  on  bod, 
lieutenant  Murphy  was  also  seriously  ill.  Ul-  via.  a  chain  of  ground,  trigonometrical  sagiki 
timately,  alter  another  beginning,  the  last-  along  the  principal  heights,  based  oa  sstntoo' 
mentioned  industrious  officer  staited  for  Port  mical  points,  by  lieutenant  Murphy,  Ni»,  oi 
William,  where  he  was  required  in  the  ob-  a  smaller  one,  with  a  succession  of  short  bsie 
aervatory :  and  the  levelling  was  continued  by  lines  from  bend  to  bend,  by  major  Estoooit 
Mr.  Thompson,  who  completed  this  important  The  land  as  well  as  water  parties  natoitll; 
part  of  the  original  plan,  and  by  which  the  bed  involved  much  intercourse  with  Arabs,  wbobsie 
of  the  river  Euphrates  is  determined  to  be  shown  themselves  well  disponed,  except  is  ok 
1B28  feet  above  ths  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  instance,  when  it  became  necessary  to  fire  s 
Nearly  at  the  same  time,  a  party,  composed  of  nine-pounder  blank  to  save  a  sheikh,  tbeir 
lieutenant  Lynch,  his  brother  Mr.  Staunton,  and  enemy,  who  was  attacked  whilst  in  the  boHb 
lilr.  Elliot,  set  out  on  a  mission  of  a  friendly  The  state  of  the  river  was  very  favourable,  tl- 
nature  to  the  Arabs.  They  visited  the  tribes  of  though  the  Euphrates  was  once  aground,  oma^ 
Wuld,  *Aoexeh,  Giseh,  the  Bd  Sip&hi,'  and  some  to  the  deception  caused  for  the  ^nomcnt  bj  a 
of  the  Turkomans,  from  all  of  whom  they  met  a  bright  meridian  sun  ;  but  the  deep  part  of  tk 
favourable  reception  :  the  'Aaeseh  alone  showed  river  was  420  yards  wide  at  the  spot  in  queitioii 
a  doubtful  disposition,  and  the  Bd  Lilchi,  one  where  they  remained  some  dajs  digging  tke 
of  their  tributaries,  wounded  one  of  the  servants  vessel  out,  nor  did  she  sufler  u  the  slightert 
severely.  In  the  early  part  of  January,  1896,  degree.  While  the  steamer  proceeded  vitbMl 
colonel  Chesney,  who  had  suffered  much  from  any  remarkable  occurrence  to  Hillah,  visitiBK 
indisposition,  left  hb  bed,  and  was  actually  put  in  its  way  the  ruins  of  Bal^loD,  a  putt  {ss- 
*on  his  horse  to  prosecute  a  scientific  journey  to  oeeded  by  land  to  the  ruins  of  Aker  Kuf  (Ac(*d\ 
Mount  Taurus  and  part  of  Asia  Minor ;  he  was  where  an  extensive  inundation  separated  tliea 
accompanied  by  lieutenant  Murphy,  Mr.  Ains-  from  Bagd4d.  From  the  latter  city  ^tue^  le- 
ivorth,  and  Mr.  Staunton.  During  about  125  turned  bv  the  chain  of  Kh&as  on  the  plan  to 
miles  of  country,  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  Mujellibeh  and  Kasr,  of  Babel,  theaoe  to 
tertiary  sandstone  (ostracite  sandstone  of  Kop-  Hillah.  The  navigation  of  the  river  throof^ 
ffer),  they  crossed  the  Seihfin  JeVhfin,  the  the  marshes  of  Lemlfim  was  attended  with  mbk 
Korrykoon,  and  several  smaller  but  good  tiled  difficulty  to  a  large  steamer ;  the  bed  n  verf 
rivers,  watering  this  interesting  country,  which  narrow,  the  windings  are  numerous  and  abropt, 
terminates  at  91m,  the  residence  of  an  Armenian  and  the  banks  low.  The  oountry  around  the 
patriarch,  the  third  in  importance  at  the  present  marshes  is  sometimes  below  the  level  of  the 
day,  with  a  respectable  palace  and  a  large  con-  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  mat  buto  of 
vent  in  his  charge.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  peasants,  built  upon  the  inundated  rie^ 
their  progress,  the  positions  of  the  principal  grounds,  are  often  in  a  similar  aituatioB.  Tk 
places,  ancient  and  modern,  were  determined  town  of  Sfik-el-Shuy6kh  (Sheikb*s  market),  be- 
astronomically  by  lieutenant  Murphy,  and  care-  tween  LemlAm  and  K6mah,  b  the  metropolittt 
ful  itineraries  kept  in  addition  to  bearings,  city  of  the  Monteflke  Arabs,  and  oontaioed  np- 
taken,  when  practicable,  with  the  theodolite,  or  wards  of  10,000  inhabitants  before  the  pl«i|^ 
Katei^s  compass,  according  to  circumstances,  of  1832.  It  is  still  the  seat  of  consideisne 
The  result  of  these  labours  has  been,  in  the  inland  commerce,  and  the  place  of  eiport^iM 
first  place,  to  connect  the  surveys  of  the  coast  of  of  the  horses  reared  by  the  tribe  to  wboa  't  * 
Lftdikiyeh  and  Issus  with  those  of  captain  Beau-  subject,  an<i^  generally  considered  as  the  kit 
fort,  and,  in  the  second,  to  carry  on  these  surveys  that  are  bred  in  Turkish  Arabia.  The  Es- 
to  the  Euphrates.  phrates,  from  S&k-el-Shuyukh  to  K6rttah,  is  i 

In  the  month  of  March  having  reached  the  noble  river ;  its  bed  is  wide  and  deep,  iti  *<^ 

river,  the  exj>edition  was  put  in  motion,  consist-  dear,  and  its  bulks,  for  the  most  part,  a  wide 

ing  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  steam-vessels,  eitent  of  grassy  plain  or  of  red  manh,  wbieb 

Previous  to  the  actual  descent,  the  Euphrates  stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  could  resdi.   At 

steam-vessel  passed  up  rather  a  bad  rapid,  and  K6rnah,  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  ^^S"*  f'j 

stemmed  the  strong  current  as  far  as  the  town  Euphrates,  a  Turkish  sloop  of  war  lay  at  ssckor 

of  Bir,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  display-  as  superintendent  of  customs,  and  retoraed  the 
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Mlate  of  the  pvitj.    Of  the  magniBeeiioe  of  the  '  oumstaDce  of  the  mail  for  England  not  having 

river  formed  by  the  anioD  of  the  two  abov»-  arrived  during  the  early  part  of  the  wet  lennoP, 

mentioned  ttreams,  it  u  unneceisary  to  speak  thedilBcQltiesof  tbenavigation'of  theEuphralea 

here.    On  the  9th  of  Jane  the  Euphrates  steamer  were  very  much  increased,  if  not  to  the  larger 

arrived  off  Bassorah,  and  celebrated  its  safe  steamer  rendered    altogether  insoperable,  aK 

descent  of  the  great  river  whose  name  it  bore,  though  the  fears  entertained  upon  that  head 

gratiffing,  at  the  same  time,  the  feelings  of  were  much  diminished  by  the  condition  in  which 

Toyal^  eicited    by  the    remembrance  of   the  the  Tigris  was  found ;  and,  consequently,  in  the 

monarch  under  wfaiose  |>atronage  this  enterprin  event  of  the  arrival  of  the  mail  from  India,  the 

was  carried  on,  by  firing  a  number  of  guns  commander  was  still  bent  upon  trying  their  sue- 

equivalent  to  the  ue  of  that  late  regr^ted  eess  on  that  river.     In  the  mean  time  a  party 

monarch,  William  IV.  was  landed  at  Bagd4d  to  commence  a  line  of 

It  n  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  the  levels  from  the  river  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates, 

prosecution  of  the  svrvev.  the  annotation  of  the  with  a  view  to  determine  the  difference  of  level 

rock  formation,  the  collection  of  a  complete  between  the  two  ri^'ers,  and  also  of  assisting 

herbarinm,  and  the  general  study  of  the  physical  the  often-expressed  anxiety  of  the   pasha  of 

character  of  the  country  travened  danng  ^  BagdiUI  to  establish  a  canal  communication  in 

descent  of  this  great  river,  continually  occupied  that  line,  of  so  ^nsLt  importance  in  the  inter- 

the  time  and  attention  of  the  gentlemen  on  national  communication  of  the  Asiatic  nations, 

whom  each  separate  department  devolved.    The  claiming  for  havinj^  been  put  in  practice  the 

health  of  the  whole  expedition  had  continued  most  remote  antiquity,  and  offering  new  views 

unbroken.    Colonel  Chesney  having  waited  fur  of  commercial  advantages  to  the  opening  of  the 

sometime  for  the  mail  from  Bombay,  proceeded,  navigation  of  these  riven.    A  second  time,  in 

is  accordance  with  his  previous  arran^ments,  the  month  of  December,  1836,  was  the  river 

to  forward  a  packet  to  Aleppo,  for  which  pur-  Tigris  ascended  to  upwards  of  400  miles  beyond 

pose  he  sailed  in  the  East  India  Company*s  its  junction  with  tiie  Euphrates, 

schooner,  Cyrene,  attached  to  the  residency  at  Besides  the  foregoing,  as  the  results  of  this 

Abfi-shedr,  to  Koweit,  or  Ghorein,  on  the  Are-  expedition,    a    second    line   of  levels   carried 

bian  coast  of  the  gulf.    The  weather  had  now  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris;   new  po- 

oompletely  altered  its  character ;  strong  breexes  sitions    obtained    by  the  journeys   across  the 

from  the  nw,  had  pretty  constantly  set  in,  the  desert ;  and  a  geological  section  of  the  Taurus, 

sea  was  turbulent  and  uncertain ;  notwithstand-  of  several  hundred  miles  in  extent,  have  been 

ing  a  continuation  of  very  unexpected  difficulties  among  the  successful  labours  of  tlie  expedition, 

little  to  be  kx>ked  for,  which  were  thrown  in  the  In  March,  1837,  colonel  Chesney  aooomplished 

way  of  the  refitting  of  the  steamer  and  putting  his  last  arduous  and  dangerous  task  of  taking 

her  as  far  as  possible  into  a  sea-worthy  condi-  a   mail   from    the    Persian  gulf  by    Zoobeir, 

tion,  the  exertions  of  the  officers  had  succeeded  across  the  great  desert  to  Bairut,  which  he  di4 

in  so  for  perfecting  her  equipment,  that  it  be-  unaccompanied  by  any  European.     The  other 

came  desurable  to  take  the  fint  opportunity  of  results  of  this  expedition  are,  that  a  new  country 

recrossing  the  sea,  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  has  thus  been  opened  to  navigation,  to  com* 

the  mail  in  the  river.    Accordingly,  advantage  merce,  and  to  civil ixation,  and  the  practicability 

was  taken  of  an  offer  made,  for  security's  sake,  of,  the   introduction    of   steam  navigation    by 

by  captain  Hennel,  acting  political  resident  at  boats  properly  constructed,  has  been  placed  be- 

AtMl-sbedr,  to  allow  the  East  India  Company*s  yond  a  doubt.    Whatever  use  may  be  made  of 

sloop  of  war,  Elphinstone,  to  take  the  steamer  this  fact,  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  that  S9 

in  tow,  and  m  this  manner  the  passage  was  mucli  has  been  done  towards  forwarding  the 

effected  at  a  bad  season,  without  any  accident,  great   objects    of    geographical    and    general 

as  far  as  the  moutii  of  the  river,  where  the  science. 

funnel  having  been  mounted  and  the  steam  got  EU8TACHE.St.,  vil.  British  North  America, 
op,  she  was  left  to  her  own  resources,  which  Montreal  dist.  Lower  Canada.  It  is  advantage- 
toon  took  her  to  Mo'ammerah,  a  small  but  ously  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rives 
rapidly  rising  town  on  the  Persian  side  of  the  Do  Ch^ne  with  the  river  Jesus,  or  St.  Jean,  in 
river,  under  the  K&b  tribe  of  Arabs.  the  midst  of  a  populous  country,  and  on  the 

At  a  subsequent  period  two  different  ascents  stage  route  to  the  Ottawa  townsni^iS.    It  con^ 

were  made  of  the  K6r(in  and  two  descents  of  the  tains  about  180  booses,  many  of  which  are  kept 

Bahamishir,  while  the  country  intervening  be-  by  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and  hostlers.    Se- 

tween  the  Jer4hi  and  the  Euphrates,  the  great  veral  of  the  dwellings  are  spacious  in  their 

delta  of  Sosiana,  concerning  which  so  much  dimensions,  and  built  with  some  regard  to  the 

that  ir  incorrect  is  perpetuated  in  our  most  rules  of  elegance  and  taste.    The  village  oon- 

Biodera  maps,  was  examined.     In  September,  tains  nearly  1000  inhabitants.    It  has  frequently 

1836,  orders  came  to  proceed  op  the  Tigris  river,  been  the  scene  of  military  operations  during  the 

This  was  accordingly  done,  although  the  difli-  Canadian  war,  and  on  one  occasion  nearly  two- 

colties  presented  themselves  of  a  current  con-  thirds  of  the  village  wen  burnt,  besides  the 

siderabiy  stronger  at  this  season  of  the  year,  church. 

and  of  the  numerous  sand-banks  and  shoals,  GRANADA,  Nsw,  formerly  a  viceroyalty  of 

■Qch  as  do  not  characterise  the  sister  stream.  South  America,  belonging  to  Spam,  afterwards 

And  which  rendered  the  navigation  at  the  low  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Colombian  republic, 

•«>son  much  more  formkiable.    The  Arabs  were  but  latterly  a  separate  republic,  being  one  of 

found  peaceable ;  wood  was  met  with  in  abun-  three  into  which  Cok>mbia  has  been  recently 

dance  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  the  Eu-  divided.    See  CoLonnu,  Afmndue. 

pbrates  succeeded  in  ascending  to  BagdM,  in  a  -GREECE,  a  kingdom  of  Europe.    See  vol.  iii. 

perkNl  of  104^  hours,  being  a  distance,  from  the  Since  the  establishment  of  its  present  constitu- 

inoQth  of  the  river,  of  543  miles.    By  the  cir-  tion,  amidst  many  difficulties  and  obatacles  to 
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iti  improvcineiit,  thii  new  kiagdom  hat  made  vcaicli  whidi  ealerad  aad  dcafcd  at  ttie  fat 

ooiMiderable  advaneet.    ladaitry  is  oaly  in  a  of  Syra,  in  1835,  vara  >— Eatcfcd,  iliiia,  Si; 

very  seooodary  ttata,  yet  iti  prodocti  are  not  toat,  839*2 :  cleared,  Bhipay  58 ;  toai,  8339l 
inooaaiderable.    Ag^icultare  n  carried  on  with        Learning  in  Greece,  where  it  once  floaraU 

rode  implementB  and  bad  cattle,  and  only  in  with  such  unrivalled  aplendoar,  had  fallaiia 

tome  quarters  is  irrigation  practised  with  dili*  a  state  of  total  eitioctioB.   WA  waairti  atd  ii 

gence ;  yet  so  genial  are  the  climate  and  soil,  spirit  of  independence^  however,  fans  araa  i 

that  the  harvests  are  generally  BM>re  filentifnl  strong  desire  to  revive  the  aneieBt  intelleebal 

than  England.    Wheat,  barley,  and  maiie,  are  glory  of  their  ooantry,  and  acne  pngNa  ha 

chiefly  cultivated,  aad  of  each  there  is  some  been  made.    Several  schools  and  coll^ci  sen 

surplus  for  exportation.    Cotton,  for  which  the  founded,  and  in  a  flourishing  state ;  mmmgwHA 

demand  is  now  so  extensive,  is  raised  to  a  very  that  of  Scio  was  above  all  oooapieooak  TW 

great  extent,  especially  in  the  plains  of  Maoe^  BMMt  dbtinguished  yoaag  mea  were  sesitobe 

donia,  and  forms  the  chief  basis  of  its  export  educated  in  the  FVench  ud  German  scmiaaiBi 

trade.    The  olive  of  Greece,  and  especiidly  at  Greece  could  boast  several  writere  of  souKsm 

Attica,- retains  its  ancient  celebrity ;  nor  has  the  nence,  and  maay  dP  the  bmt  works  of  dieaMt- 

hooey  of  Mount  Hvmettns  lost  any  part  of  its  em  writers  had  beea  translated.    The  TMi 

exquisite  flavour.    'iThe  species  of  grape  called  viewed  this  career  with  a  jealo«  eye.  Tm 

the  Coriuthiaa,  which  .produces  the  floest  car*  literary  men  (one  the  traasiator  of  Anachsna, 

rants,  is  peculiar  to  the  Morea  and  the  loniaa  and  the  oUier  an  eminent  poet,  who  had  sad» 

islands,  especially  Zaote,  from  which  it  is  latgaly  voured  to  arouse  in  his  countnrineB  their  asdesl 

exported.    Greece,  however,  is  alto^her  a  pas*  spirit,)  having  been  basely  delivered  up  by  A» 

toral  country  ;  the  people  are  skilled  in  the  tria.  were  put  to  death.    Yet  the  public  libcm 

management  of  cattle,  but  much  more  is  that  of  continued  in  a  state  of  progressive  advssoi^ 

sheep  and  goats,  wbidi  are  fed  in  vast  numben  down  to  the  period  of  the  revoiation,  whci  fhej 

on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  high  plains  were  almost  all  destroyed ;  and  Greece  wemtei 

of  the  interior.    Of  these  aninuJs,  however,  the  to  be  thrown  back  man;  steps  in  the  career  of 

breed  is  not  of  any  eminence,  and  has  ever  de-  letters.    As  soon,  howerer,  as  the  govemsMSt 

generated.    Manufactures  are  in  a  still  ruder  had    acquired  a  degree  of  consisteBOe,  fkef 

state  than  agriculture;  and  the  couatry  is  in-  turned  tiieir  immediate  attention  to  thisobjeet; 

dehted  to  foreigners  for  everything,  except  a  fow  and,  considering  the  premure  of  so  drcadfsl  a 

coarse  and  common  fabrics.    There  are,  how-  war,  certainly  effected  wonders;  tfaeyestabHihd 

ever,  some  respectable  manufactures  of  carpets,  schools  of  mutual  instruction  at  Athens,  Atpm, 

silk,  network,  and  Turkev  leather,  at  Snionica  (  Tripoliiaa,  Missolonghi,  and  most  of  theislsiidii 

of  tlie  last  article,  with  fine  pottery,  at  Larissa ;  Thcv  decreed  the  formation,  at  Argos,  of  ss 

and  with  embroidery,  at  Joannina,    The  spin*  academv  on  a  great  scale,  where  every  reqaiato 

ning  and  dyeing  of  cotton  yarn  is  carried  on  in  of  intellectual  culture  mi^ht  be  united  ;  also  of 

Th^saly  and  Macedonia  to  a  considerable  extent,  central  schools  and  libraries.    All  tiiese  iostito* 

But  commeroe  is  pursued  with  much  greater  tions  are  yet  oaly  ia  their  iafan^ ;  but  thae 

activity  than  any  other  branch  of  industry,  and  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  the  independcaee  of 

has  hcien  one  of  the  main  instruments  in  raisiag  the  Greeks  being  once  established,  one  of  the 

this  renowned  country  from  its  extreme  depres*  first  results  srould  be  an  extraordinniy  efliNt  to 

sion.    Considering  the  favourable  situation  of  raise  their  intellectual  character  aa  a  natioa. 
Greece,  the  number  and  excellence  of  her  ports,        GU  AIRA,  or  GoAxaA,  La,  tn.  S.  Americs,  da 

the  enterprising  character  of  the  people,  and  principal  seaport  of  the  republic  of  Veacxaels, 

the  progren  they  have  already  made  in  naviga*  prov.  Caraqcas,  on  the  Caribbean  sea,  in  Let 

tion,  nothing  seems  to  be  required  to  insure  her  10.  36.  N.  Long.  67.  6.  w.    Pop.  6000.    In  1810 

rapid  advancement  in  commercial  industry,  but  the  population  is  believed  to  have  amaantsd  is 

the  establishment  of  good  order  aad  internal  13^000,  the  reduction  being  a  ooasequence  of  the 

tranquillity.    It  appears,  from  a  report  presented  Ions  of  life  caused  by  the  tremeadoos  earthqo^ 

to  the  congrem  at  Napoli,  in  January,  1832,  that  of  1812,  and  massacres  aad  proscriptiiNis  isci' 

Greece  was  at  that  time  possessed  of  2941  vessels  dent  to  the  revolutionary  war.    The  popubrtioi 

of  all  sorto,  of  which  614  were  of  the  first  clam,  of  the  city  of  Caracoaa,  of  which  La  Gaavra  mtj 

that  is,  of  more  than  150  tons  burthen.    The  be  considered  as  the  port,  fell  off,  from  the  sssm 

value  of  the  imports  into  Greece,  in  1831,  are  causes,  from  43,000  in  1810  to  23,000  is  1839; 

estimated,    in  the   same  document,  at  about  but  they  are  now  both  increasing.    There  ii 

£1,100,000  sterling.    It  must,  however,  be  ob-  neither  quay  nor  mole  at  La  Guayia.    Ship 

served,  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  imports  bmmw  bnh.  and  waw.  with  their  head  te  the 

is  carried  to  Syra,  which  is  now  become  an  im*  north,  at  from  a  quarter  to  three  quaiten  sf  s 

portant  entrepot,  merely  that  they  may  be  sent  mile  from  the  land,  in  from  9  to  18  fathoaa 

at  convenient  opportunities  to  the  Turkish  pro-  Tlie  holding  ground  is  good  $  and  notwichitts^ 

vinces  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  4fec.    The  number  ing  the  openness  of  the  road,  vessels  prapeily 

of  vessels,  their  tonnage,  and  the  invoice  value  found  in  anchors  and  cables  run  very  little  riA 

of  their  cargoes  which  entered  inwards  and  of  being  driven  from  their  moorings.    Tbepris- 

cleared  outwards  at  the  principal  ports  within  cipal  articles  of  export  are  coflee^  cacao,  hidei, 

the  consulate  of  the  Morea,  vis.  Patras  and  sarsaparilla,  &c.  The  principal  articles  of  import 

Nanplia,  in  the  year  1834,  were  as  follows:—  are  cotton,  linen^  and  woollen  goods,  priBei|]«11y 

Port  of  Nauplia:    inwards,  233  ships;   tons,  from  England;  with provisbns,  hats, mscbistff. 

2515;  value,  £63,543 i^outwsrds,  716  ships;  and  utensils,  hardware,  wiae,  ftc    The  eatire 

tons,  1222  ;  value,  £25,296.     Port  of  Patras :  value  of  the  imports  in  1831,  were  soppoted  to 

inwards,  426  ships ;  tons,  18,842 ;  value,  £92,225 :  amount  to  £162.503,  of  which  £62,4i3  asi  for- 

— outwards,  404  ships;   tons,   17,911;    value,  nished    by    England;     £26,098    by   Gensssy, 

£130,816.    The  number  and  tonnage  of  British  £32,759  by  the  United  States,  £29444 at  tecoMJ 
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hand  bj  SI.  TbomaB,  and  the  ratidue  by  France,  ia^  itself  over  India.    And  the  fair  preRttmption 
Spain,  See.    9ee  VsmxuBLA,  Suppiemeni.  is,  that  it  will  oonttnoe  to  gain  ground  aoooiding 
HINDOOSTAN,  or  Imoia.    SeevoL  iii.   Since  aa  education  ie  more  diffuMd,  and  as  the  natives 
the  opening  of  the  trade,  in  1814,  considerable  Ubcome  better  acquainted  with  our  language, 
changes  have  been  gradoallv  taking  place  in  our  arts,  and  habits.  The  authenticity  of  Dr.  HebePs 
oommercial  relations  with  this  Country.    In  this  statements  cannot  be  called  in  question ;  and 
respect  the  sinisler  auguries  of  some  adherents  there  are  many  passages  in  different  parts  of  his 
to  the  Company's  monopoly  have  not  been  borne  journal  that  might  be  quoted  in  corroboratbn  of 
out  by  fads.    In  all  the  discussions  that  took  what  has  now  been  stated.    As  Bishop  Heber 
plaee  with  respect  to  the  opening  of  the  trade,  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  India,  he  fouad 
the    Company   invariably   contended    that   no  the  same  taste  as  in  Calcutta,  for  European 
iacrease  of  trade  to  India  could  be  eipected.    It  articles  and  for  luxuries,  to  prevail  everywhere 
was  staled,  **  that  the  small  demand  for  foreign  among   the   natives.    Of   Benares,  he   writes, 
comoMMiities  in  India  resulted  from  the  nature  **  English  hardware,  swords,  and  spears,  from 
of  the  Indian  people,  their  climate  and  their  Locknow  and  Monghyr,  and  those  European 
usages.    The  articles  of  first  necessity  their  own  luxuries  and  ek^ncies  which  are  daily  becoming 
country  furnishes  more  abundantly  and  more  more  popular  in   India,  circulate  from  hence 
cheaply  than  it  is  possible  for  Europe  to  supply  through  Bnndlecond,  Gorruckpoor,  Nepaul,  and 
them.    The  labour  of  the  great  body  of  the  other  tracts  which  are  removal  from  the  main 
comaMXi  people  onlv  enables  them  to  subsist  on  artery  of  the  Ganges.**    The  principal  obstacle 
noe,  and  to  wear  a  sl^ht  covering  of  cotton  cloth ;  in  the  way  of  extending  the  commerce  with  India 
they,  therefore,  can  purchase  none  of  the  super-  does  not  consist  in  anv  indbpoeitbn  on  Uie  part 
Unities  we  offer  them."    Hence  it  was  asserted,  of  the  natives  to  purchase  our  commodities,  but 
except  woollens,  in  a  very  limited  degree,  for  in  the  dilficuhies  under  which  theyare  placed  of 
mantles  in  Die  cold  season,  and  metals,  on  a  furnishing  equivalents  for  them.  This,  nowever, 
scale  also  very  limited,  to  be  worked  up  by  their  results  more  from  the  discriminating  duties  laid 
own  artisans  for  the  few  utensils  they  need,  that  on  several  articles  of  Indian  produce,  than  from 
faaidly  any  of  our  staple  commodities  find  a  vent  their  being,  in  any  respect,  unsuitable  for  our 
among  the  Indians;  the  other  exports  which  markets.    Instead  of  admitting  all  the  articles 
Earope  sends  to  India  being  chiefly  consumed  raised  in  the  different  dependencies  of  the  empire 
by  the  European  population  there,  and  some  of  for  home  consumption  on  the  same  terms,  we 
the  descendants  of  the  early  Portuguese  settlers,  have  been  accustomed  to  give  a  market  preference 
all  of  whom,  taken  collectively,  form  but  a  small  to  those  raised  in  the  West  Indies.  The  following 
body,  in  View  to  any  question  of  national  com-  is  an  account  of  the  trade  with  India  during  the 
merce.    These  representations,  however,  were  three  years  ending  with  1832,  being  the  value  of 
unable  to  prevent  the  opening-  of  the  trade,  and  the  imports  and  exports  between  Great  Britain 
the  result  has  sufficiently  demonstrated  their  and  all  places  eastward  of  the  ^ape  of  Good 
fiallacv.    The  enterprise  and  exertion  of  iodi«  Hope  (excepting  China).   Imports.  By  the  East 
vUuafs  have  vastly  increased  our  exports  to  India  India  Company  in  1830,  £1,593,566;  in  1831, 
—to  that  very  countiy  which  the  Company  bad  £1,434,372;  in   1832,  £1,107,787.    By  private 
so  confidently  pronounced  was,  and  would  neoes-  tradershi  1830,£4,0a%505;  in  1831, £4,295,438; 
sarily  continue  to  be,  incapable  of  affording  any  in  1832,  £5,229,311.    Total  imports  in   1830, 
additional  outlet  for  our  peculiar  products.  The  £5,679,071;    in    1831,   £5,729,810;    in    1832, 
trade  to  India  was  opened  on  the  lOlh  of  April  £6,337,098.    Exports.  By  the  East  India  Com- 
1814;  and  inthatyearthe  declared  or  real  value  pany  in  1830,  £195,394 ;  in  1831,  £146,480;  in 
of  the  products  exported  from  Great  Britain  to  1832,  £149,193.  Private  trade  in  1830,  £3,891,917; 
the  countries  eastwaid  of  the  Cape  of  Good  in  1831,  £3.488,571 ;  in  1832,  £3,601,093.   Total 
Hope,  excepting  China,  by  the  East  India  Com-  ezportsin  1830, £4,087.311;  in  1831, £3,635,051 ; 
pany,  waa  £826,558,  and  by  private  traders,  in  1832,  £3,750,286.  Under  the  new  regulations 
£1,048,132.    In   1817,  the  Company's  exports  as  to  residence  in  India,  Englishmen  will  be 
had  declined  to  £638,382,  while  those  of  private  allowed  to  employ  themselves  m  the  raising  of 
traders  had  increased  to  £2,750,333;  and  in  sugar,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  allowed  to 
1828,  the  former  had  sunk  to  only  £488,601,  employ  themselves  in  the  raising  of  indigo ;  but, 
while  the  latter  had  increased  to  £3,979.072,  unless  the  duty  be  equalised,  this  concession 
V«ing  more  than  double  the  total  export  to  India,  will  be  of  little  importance.    Hitherto  very  con- 
ns well  by  the  Company  as  by  private  traders,  in  siderable  obstacles  have  been  thrown  in  the  way 
1814.    In  that  first  year  of  the  free  trade  to  of  Europeans  establishing  themselves  in  India, 
India,  the  exports  of  cotton  amounted  to  8 1 7,000  and  particularly  of  their  acquiring  or  holding 
yards,  of  which  only  about  1 70,000 yards,  valued  land.    Now,  however,  it  seems  to  be  the  ^neral 
at  £17,778,  were  exported  by  the  Company.    In  opinion  of  those  best  acquainted  with  India,  that 
1832,  the  declared  value  of  all  sorts  of  manofiio-  but  little  danger  u  to  be  apprehended  from  these 
tured  cotton  eoods  exported  from  the  United  circumstances;  that  the  few  Europeans  esta- 
Kingdom,  to  all  parts  of  the  east,  except  China,  blished  in  it  as  indigo  planters,  &c,  have  con- 
amounted  to  £1,531,393.    The  East  India  Com-  tributed  very  materially  to  its  improvement ;  and 
pant  contributed  nothing  whatever  to  this  extra-  that  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  the  English 
ortinary  increase  of   the  cotton    trade.    The  population,  and  their  permanent  settlement  in 
demand  for  several  other   articles  of  British  the  country,  are  at  once  the  most  likely  means  of 
manufacture  has  recently  increased,  though  not  spreading  a  knowledge  of  our  arts  and  sciences, 
in  the  same  unprecedented  manner  as  cotton,  and  of  widening  and  strengthening  the  founda- 
with  considerable  rapidity.  tions  of  our  prosperity. 

Notwithstanding?  all  tliat  has  been  said  as  to  But  not  only  has  our  trade  with  British  India 

the  immutability  of  Hindoo  habits,  a  taste  for  increased    in    consequence   of  this  new  order 

»<>n>peanproductsand  customs  is  rapidly  spread-  of  things,  but  the  increasing  intercourse  with 
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the  pareiit  eoantry  hM  graatW  inipmved  ike   Am,   for  both  Hiadoos  «m1  Moihi;  Ar 
general  intetligence  of  the  inbabitaate.    This    HiihIoo  college  al  Benaret  baa  been  vefoiad; 
will  be  evident  from  a  ttatiitical  view  of  the   at  tbe  aeveral  institutions  it  baa  been  tbeolJBd 
prew,   that  mighty  engine  which  has  alwi^a   of  government  to  e&tend  the  stady  of  tbe  Ei|^ 
effected  an  extraordinary  revolution  among  the    language,  and  good  books  have  been  sBjpfifai 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  This  is  being  extended    seminaries  have  been  establiabed  hi  difciai 
with  sore  and  oertain  steps  in   British  India,    parts  of  the  coutttnr»andschoob  establitheAkj 
unshackled  by  stamp  duties,   undepressed    by    individuals  have   been  aided   by  gofgrata 
taxes  on  paper  or  on  advertisements,  and  nnim-    For  the  army,  alao^  the  Company  haveealiliiidnd 
pcded  by  penalty  bonds  and  securities,  devoid  of   schools,  nad  libraries  have  beea  seat  to  Isii 
all  censorship,  and  practically  free  for  every    for  the  nse  of  the  troops ;  and  it  is  ia  fre^aol 
lefptimate  purpose  which  a  good  citiaen  can    evidence  before  parliaaient,  thai  gtantpaiaiaK 
require.    In  1814  there  existed  but  the  Calcutta    taken  with  the  native  regimaatel  ssminsna. 
Government  Gazette.    In   1820  there  were,  in    In  Delhi  district  tbere  are  aboaC  300  etemcatay 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Bengal  Hurkara    schools,  in  several  of  which  the  preoeptomecan 
(Messenger),  the  Indian  Gasette,  the  Calcutta    no  pay.    There  are  a  mat  variety  of  dha 
Journal,  and  tbe  Monthly  Journal.    In  1830    colleges  and  schools  in  Kidderpoce,  Buidnm, 
there  were  33  periodical  journals.  The  following    Moorshedabad,   Hoogbly,  Noddea,  Rajirfiyi 
is  the  number  of  the  Calcutta  press  by  tbe  most   Calcutta,  benevolent  schools  (260  po|ab  of  M 
recent  returns.    Englitk  dm/y  mewtpmptn:  Po-    aexes);  infant  schools  ia  various  <lMtncti,  sate 
litacal  6.  commercial  6.    Weekbf : .  Political  9,    the  committee ,  of  maaagement    at   Calcslla, 
commercial  4,  literary  2.    MmUiUg  periodicals  6.    Sylbet,  Chittagong,  Beaapoor,  &&;  indcpcndcnl 
QmarieHjf^,    ^wium/ volumes  5.    In  addition  to    of  regular  schools,  aad  private  or  miwinaay 
tbe  foregoing,  several  Engluh  newspapers  have    seminaries.    In  the  Madras  presidency  a  sumbt 
been  established  in  the  provinces,  vis ,  the  Meerat    progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  educstisa 
Observer  and  Cawnpore  Examiner ;  the  Delhi    See  Madbas,  SmfpUmemU    In  Bombay  there  ii 
Gaaette ;  the  A^ra  Acbar ;  the  Mofussil  Acbar,    a  native  education  society,  which  was  volontaril; 
&€.,  Ac.    The  Madras  and  Bombay  press  is  less    formed  in  1815,  and  composed  in  nearly  eqail 
extensive  than  that  of  Bengal,  and  it  has  been    proportions  of  Europeaas  and  natives.    At  a 
fthiftiog  so  much  that  we  possess  less  accurate    meeting  io  April  1831,  tbe  oommittae  stated  thit 
details  of  its  actual  state.    The  only  accounts  we    its  aggregate  receipts  and  disbunementi  vithii 
have  state  as  follows :— Madras.  English  periodi-    the  year  amounted  to  between  70i>00  aad  8MM 
cals  14,  and  the  Mirat  Ulakhbar  in  English  and    rupees,  that  i\  had  constantly  on  aale  mors  tkm 
H  indoostanee.— Bombay:  English  periodicals  10,    40  publications  in  die  native  langaagesi  amnt of 
native    periodicals    4.    One   newspaper    b    in    them  the  produce*  of  the  Bomlwy  litfaogiapUi 
Mahratta  and  English,  one  is  issued  daily,  and    and  other  presses,  of  which  former  ande  of 
arrangements  are  iu  prorress  for  publishing  new    printing  favourable  specimens  are  appended  Is 
papers  at  Bombay  as  well  as  at  the  other  pre-    the  reports ;  and  that  it  had  under  its  coatnl 
sidencies.  As  before  observed,  there  is  no  stamp    and    management   a  coasiderable  aumbcr  «f 
duty  on  tbe  newspaper  press  in  India,  and  it  is    schools  and  establishmenta. 
but  justice  to  observe  that  when  the  East  India        In  regard  to  Christianity  in  India  there  an 
governmeot  recently  and  verv  properly  extended    the  remains  of  a  few  Syriac  charchcs  aad  Boaim 
the  stamp  laws  from  the  Mofussil  into  Calcutta,    Catholic  missionary  establishments.     Bat  tbs 
they  did  not  put  any  stamp  on  newspapers.  The    principal  bodies  of  Christians  will  be  iiMad 
censorship  thronghoot  India  has  been  Anally    amoog  the  Protestant  churah  establishmcnt,aBi 
abolished.    The  nunnber  of  prtntioe  offices  in    tbe  Protestant  missionaries  supported  bgrvansm 
different  parts  of  India  is  considerable,  but  they    denominations  of  Christiana  from  this  oounlty. 
are  difficult  to  enumerate,  a  great  manv  of  them    The  following  shows  the  state  of  tbe  estsbliibal 
being  managed  entirely  by  natives.  Lithography,    church  in  Bengal,  according  to  |the  lafeatt  le- 
so  admirably  suited  for  the  Oriental  characters,    turns  in  1830: — Calcutta,  4  churches,  under  i 
has  also  come  into  use  in  India ;   there  are    chaplains ;  the  archdeacon  acting,  aad  8  chep- 
several  establishments  in  Calcutta,  and  one  at    lains  presiding  over  40  other  statioas.     Ibe 
Cawnpoor.  total  expense  incurred  for  ^  Bengal  cstabliibed 

On  the  important  subject  of  education,  the    church,  in  183i,  was  431,610  rupees.    An  oft- 
proofs  of  progress  may  not  be  so  easy  of  demon*    cial  letter  from  the  archdeacon  of  Bombay  tliv 
stration  as  that  of  the  public  press,  yet  every    details  the  state  of  the  Protestant  church  umM 
potaible  exertion  has  been  made  for  the  diffusion    that  presidency  in  1831.    The  number  of  chsp- 
uf  knowledee.    It  was  stipulated  at  the  last    lains  allowed  is  15;  stations,  20;  4  cbaplaini 
renewal  of  the  charter,  that  £10,000  should  be    are  assigned  to  the  islands  of  Bombay  and  Co- 
annually  devoted  from  the  surplus  territorial    labah,  in  conformity  with  the  raoommendatiaa 
revenue  of  India,  to  the  purpose  of  education ;    of  the  late  bishop  Turner, 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  parliamentary       The  following  statement  exhibits  the  tetenl 
retarn  in  1832,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Company    missionary  stations  formed  ia  India  by  the  ton- 
have  doubled,  and  in  some  years  trebled,  the    don.  Baptist,  and  Wesleyaa  Societies,  with  tbe 
amount  laid  down  in  the  Act,  although  there    date  of  the  year  when  the  miasioa  was  erta- 
was  no    surplus  revenue  in  India »— In  1824,    blished  at  each  station,  and  the  number  of  nii- 
£21,884;  in  1825,£66,563;  in  1826,  £27,412;  in    sionaries  resident  at  each:— London  Soeirtr, 
1827, £45,3 13;  in  1828,£35,841; in  1829, £38,076;    Calcutta,  a.d.  ]S16,missioaaric8,4;  Chinsarsh, 
in   1830,  £44,330.    Since  the  renewal  of  the    1813,  I ;  Berhampore,  1824,  2;  Benares,  \^ 
charter,  the  Bengal  government  have  established    4 ;  Madras,  1805,  4 ;  Tripasaore,.  1826,  supcriB* 
a  college  at  Calcutta  for  the  Hindoos,  and  re-    tended  by  the  Madras  missionaries;  Viifcw* 
formed  very  much  the  old   Moslem    college;    tam,'180^, 2 ;  Cuddapah,  1822,1 ;  Chittoor,  1827, 
colleges  have  been  established  at  Delhi  and    1;  Belgaum,  1820,  2;  Bellai^,  1810,4;  Be«ga- 
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lore,  ISaOy  3;  Salem,  1827,  1 ;  Combaoononi,  Whatever  opinios  OMty  be  fonaed  in  regard  to 

I83»,  1 ;  Coimbatoor,  1830, 1 ;  NageroQil,  1806,  the  Gonmiarcial  laoDopoly  ol  the  ^st  India 

2;  Neyoor,  1828**2  ;QiiikMi,  1821, 1;  Sural*  1816,  ComfiaaT,  and  the   propriety  of  opeaiDg  the 

3  ;  Darwar,  1829,  taperinteDded  by  the  Belgaum  trade  in  India,  it  is  imposnible  not  to  admit  that 
■diMionaries.  Baptiat  Society,  Calcatta,  1801,  their  sway  has  oa  the  whole  conferred  many  and 
mieaiooarics,  7 ;  Patna,  183'i«  1 ;  Dinr,  1809,  1 ;  exteaeive  benefits  on  the  immense  tract  of  terri- 
Moag^yr,  1816,  2 ;  Sewiy,  1807, 1 ;  Catwa,  1804,  tory  over  which  by  a  train  of  circumstances  tliey 
1;  Lnckjaatipore,  1831,  1;  Khane,  1831,  1;  have  been  called  to  rale.  This  is  evident  from 
BoiiatDllMi,  1829, 1.  The  above  is  exclusive  of  the  testimoay  borne  b|r  Bishop  Heber  and  others 
the  nniaaioBary  family  at  Serampore,  which  is  in  who  have  visited  the  interior.  With  some  few 
the  Daoi^  territory.  Wesle^ran  Socie^,  Madras,  exceptions  the  general  strength  and  equity  of 

4  Emopeaos,  with  native  assistants ;  Bengalore,  the  Company's  government   have    it  appears 
4;  Negmpatam  and  Melnaturo,  1.     Under  the  gained  the  coofldesoe  of  the  inhabitants, im>  that 
auepioea  of  the  various  missionaries  traaslatioos  an  immense  aamber  of  towas   aad    villages 
of  the  aacred  Scriptures  iato  the  several  Ian-  formerly  depopulated  have  recovered  their  pro^ 
foages  written  and  spoken  on  the  peninsula  of  parity.     Bishop  Heber   states    that  Sonthero 
Hiadooataa,  have  been  completed.    The  late  Malwa,  from  a  mere  wilderness,  is  bow  a  gaidea, 
l>r.  W.  Carey,  of  Serampore,  was  the  most  dis*  and  adds,  **  Though  our  influence  has  not  done 
tiogaiabed  labourer.  The  versioas  of  the  siacred  the  good  which  aught  be  desired  or  expected  in 
Scripturea  which  have  issued  from  the  Sersm-  Central  India*  that  which  has  been  done  is  really 
pore  prcaa,  and  in  tlte  preparatioa  of  which  Dr.  considerable.    Except  from  the  poor  Bheda, 
Carey  took  aa  active  and  laborious  part,  are  and  from  the  few  gimgs  of  nmiaoders  whicJi 
annBeroua.  Th^arein  the  following  languages:  still  lurk  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  that 
— Sungakrit,    liindee.    Brij-Bhassa,  Mahratta,  country  is  now  at  peace ;  and  how  slight  aia 
Bengalee.  Oriaia  or  Ooriya,  Telinga.  Kurnata,  these  dangers,  aad  bow  easy  to  be  borne  are  the 
Maldirian,  Gnjujattee,  Buloshee,  Pu»htoo,  Pun-  oppressions  of  the  native  rajas,  in  compariaoB 
jabee  or  Sbekl^  Kashmeer,  Assam,  Burmao,  with  the  annual  swarm  of  Pindarie  horsemea, 
Pali  or  Magodha,  Tamul,  Cingalese,  Armenian,  who  robbed,  burned,  ravished,  enslaved,  tor- 
Malay,  Hindosthanee,  and  Persian:  to  which  tured, and  murdered  over  the  whole  extent  of 
may  be  added  the  Chinese.    In  addition  to  the  territory  from  the  Ruun  to  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
versiona  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  the  Ian-  While  tlieir  inroads  are  remembered,  to  say 
gnages  of  India,  published  by  Dr.  Carey,  trans-  nothiag  of  Jeswunt  Rao,  Uolkar,  and  Ameer 
lations  of  the  Old  aad  New  Testaments  in  the  KhAn,  the  coming  of  the  English  cannot  but  be 
following  laaguagas  have  been  coaipleted  by  considered  as  a  blessing ;  and  1  only  hope  that 
missiooariea  sent  out  by  the  London  Soci^ :—  we  ma^  not  destroy  the  reverence  and  awful  ra- 
in the  Telinga  or  Teloogoo,  by  Messrs.  Cran.  gard  with  which  our  aation  is  still  looked  up  to 
Des  Graagea,  Pritchett,  Gordon,  aad  Howell,  here.*    But  Bishop  Heber's  is  aot  the  only  tea- 
between  1812  and  1834.    in  the  Canarese^  by  timon|r  on  this  subject.    In  an  appendix  to  the 
Messrs.  Raeve  and  Heads,  between  1818  aad  late  Sir  John  Malcclm's  India  will  be  found  de- 
1832.    In  the  Mahratta,  by  Messrs.  Wall  aad  tailed  accounts  of   the    villages   restored,  or 
Newell.    In  the  Gooju ratted  bv  Messrs.  Skinner  rather  recovered  from  the  tigers  and  wild  aai- 
and  Fyvie.  between  1820  and  1832.   In  the  Hin-  mals  who  were  their  sole  inmates.    The  total  of 
dowee  and  Urdee»  some  books  of  the  Old  Testa-  khalsa,  or  government  villages,  re-peopled  in 
meat,  by  Mr.  Robertson.    Of  many  of  these  Holkar*s  country,  .was: — In  1818,  269;   1819, 
venions  of  the  Scriptures  very  large  editions  343;  1820,  508;  leaving,  of  villages  uninhabited, 
have  been  printed  and  circulated.   Schoob  have  but  since  peopled,  543.    In  Dhar,  the  restoration 
also  been  established  by  all  the  societies,  soma  ofthe  villages  was:— In  1818,28;  1819,68;  1821^ 
of  them  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  the  returns  52;  leaving  then  uninhabited,  217.    In  Dewa% 
are  not  published  in  any  connected  form.  villages  restored :— In  1818, 35 ;  181 9, 106 :  leavu 

As  to  the  character  of  the  Hindoos,  their  ing  tnen  uninhabited,  141.    In  the  Bhopal,  the 

capacity,    and   desira   for    improvement,   tea*  restorations  were:-— In  1817,  965;  1818,  302; 

timony  has  been  borne  by  various  eye-witnesses.  1819,  249 ;  1820,  267 :  leaving  untenanted,  813. 

Among  others,  that  of  the  late  Bishop  Heber  From  other  symptoms  of  general  proaperity 

ii  eqaally  clear  and  decided.    "*  In  the  schools  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  state  of  improvement 

which  have  been  lately  established  in  this  part  is  going  on,  though  no  more  recent  returns,  have 

of  the  empire,**  says  he,  '*of  which  there  are  at  been  received.    In  1830  it  is  asserted,  oa  good 

present  9  established  by  the  Church  Missionary,  authori^,  that  the  increase  of  wealth,  through- 

and  11  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Societies,  out  Bengal,  has  been  most  rapid,  notwithstaad- 

aome  very  unexpected  facts  have  occurred.    As  ing  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  agricul* 

sU  direa  attempts  to  convert  the  children  ara  turists  labour,  by  the  English  markets  beii^ 

disclaimed,  the    parents   send    them    without  shut  against  their  raw  and  manufactured  pro- 

■crople.    But  it  is  no  leai  strange  than  true,  that  duce,  and  the  great  number  of  artisans  thrown 

tbeie  is  no  objection  made  to  the  Old  and  New  out  of  employment  by  the  introduction  of  piece 

TfKtment  as 'a  dasa^book ;  that  so  long  as  the  goods,  &c.  from  England;  land  parchased  at 

teachers  do  not  urge  them  to  eat  what  will  Calcutta  30  years  ago  for  15  rupees,  is  now 

make  them  lose  caste,  or  to  be  baptised,  or  to  worth,  and  would  readily  sell  for  300.    Ten 

CQise  ^ir  country's  gods,  they  readily  consent  years  ago  a  labourer  in  Calcutta  received  2 

to  everything  else;  and  not  only  Musselmans,  rupees  per  month,  now  he  is  not  satisfied  with 

hot  Brahmins,  stand  by  with  perfect  coolness,  less  than  4  or  5  rupeea  per  month,  and  there  ia 

listen  sometimes  with  apparent  interest   and  even  a  scarcity  of  workmen ;  twelve  field  labour- 

pleasare.  while  the  scholars,  by  the  load-side,  ers  were  formerly  to  be  had  for  less  than  one 


are  readiuj;  the  atories  of  the  creation  and  of    rupee  a  day,  now  half  tliat  number  could  not  be 
Je»«s  Christ."  had  at  that  rate  of  wages.    A  cabinet-maker  was 
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glad  to  obCalo  8  rapeea  per  month,  for  Hie  exer-  At  the  nb.  extremities  of  Btoa  and 

ciae  of  his  #kill,  now  he  readHyobtaiiM  16  or  20  two  high  peaked  mouirtaiDSy  and  at  the  fiat  of 

rupees  for  the  same  period.    The  other  classes  that  on  the  latter  islands  some  hot  spriacs  *■* 

of  handicraftsmen  or  labourers,  all  have  risen  found.    The  natives  are  tall  aad  welt 


in  a  like  proportioB ;  and,  as  to  the  price  of  Ibod,  Their  complexion  is  light  brown,  and 
it  is  suiEcieDt  to  state  one  article  as  a  criterion—  tares  bear  macb  resemblance  to  thoae  sf  fa- 
rice,  the  staff  of  life  in  Bengal,  was  wont  to  be  ropeans,  their  foreheads  being  high,  and  ik« 
sold  at  8  annas  (half  a  rupee)  per  mavnd  (681  noses  pointed.     Polygamy  is  vnknowii.    Ik 
pounds),  its  price  has  incieased  four-fold,  being  clothing  of  those  «4io  cannot  obtain  Earpfia 
now  aveiagca  at  2  rupees  per  manod.    In  fine,  or  Indian  cotton  doth  (the  Talue  of  vindk  m 
a  new  order  of  society  has  sprang  into  existence  great,  owing  to  the  limited  nature  of  tlie  tmde^ 
that  was  before  unknown,  the  country  being  wear  pieces  of  prepared  bark,  fastened  vmA 
heretofore  divided  between  the  few  nobles,  in  their  waists.    The  Dntch  formerly  bad  wmM 
whose  hands  the  wealth  of  the  land  was  concen-  establishments  on  all  these  islanda.    llie  lap 
trated,  and  the  balk  of  the  people,  who  were  in  and  stalls  of  office  with  which  the  tAAA  kal 
a  state  of  abject  pover^ ;  from  tiie  latter  has  been  furnished  by  the  ComMiny  were  suM  pie- 
arisen  a  middle  rank,  which  will  form  the  coo-  served.    The  crew  of  the  Dovri^  were  ewij 
necting  link  between  the  aovemment  and  ttte  where  received  with  open  anna  bj  the  nalivi  i. 
mass  of  the  nation.    The  advantages  to  be  de-  This  favourable  reception  was  cfaieflj  oasag  to 
rived  from  this  change  are  incalcnlable ;  when-  the  meritorioos  exertions  of  M.  le  Brain,  a  So- 
ever such  an  order  has  been  created,  freedom  testaot  missionary,  who  has  resided  aoaae  yeas 
and  prosperity  have  foltowed  in  Its  train.  at  Timor  Coepang,  and  who  is  in  the  habit  «f 

HONORURA,  settlement  m  the  island  of  frequently  visking  the  adjacent  iatanda.   Qaihe 

Woahoo,  one  of  the  Society  islands.    See  Woa-  ble  of  Kissa  the  greater  portion  of  the  ^*~ 

Hoo,  Smppleimemi.    This  settlement  is  of  recent  bitants  were  Christians,  and  many  othen 

establishment,  but  has  made  verv  rapid  progress,  to  be  found  among  the  natives  of  the  r«ma 

Mr.  Bennett,  who  visited  it  in  1834,  says,  that  of  the  group.    On  one  of  the  islands,  whidi  had 

it  presents  many  striking  instonces  of  civilhta-  not  been  visited  by  an  European  for  a  period  of 

tion.    Supplies  are  abundant  and  reasonable;  50  years,  many  of  the  natives  still  retained  thor 

and  beef  excellent.  The  taro(arum  esculentum)  religious  profession,  and  had  small  cfaerebe^  ia 

is  plentiful,  and  forms  the  chief  food  of  the  na-  which  native  preachers  officiated.  The  principal 

tivea.    Many  European  vegetobles  are  now  com-  village  on  Kissa  (the  entire  populatioD  of  wtoch 

monly  sold  in  the  markets.    As  many  as  60  ves-  was  Christian),  contained  a  large  and  w^-baslt 

sels  have  been  anchored  in  thii  port  at  the  same  church ;  and  all  the  vooths,  fkom  10  years  of  a^ 

time.  upwards,  could  read  and  write  Malay,  in  the 

MOLUCCA  ISLANDS,  or  Molvccas.    See  Roman  character,  a  native  Ambojmese  rchool- 

vol.  tv.    Till  lately  very  little  information  had  master,  and  some  assistants  having  resided  ansoag 

found  its  way  to  this  country  respecting  this  them  some  years.    Many  couples  wrere  naited» 

chain  of  islands  which  in  its  largest  sense  ex-  and  some  hundreds  of  natives  were  baptised  by 

tends  from  the  B.  point  of  Timor  600  miles  to-  M.  Karo,  a  dergyman  who  accompanied  tiie  ei- 

wards  New  Guinea.  The  largest  islands,  indeed^  pedition. 

as  Amboyna,  Banda,  Temato,  Ac,  had  become       Hie  productions  of  thete  blands  are 

somewhat  familiar  to  us,  and  some  account  of  wood,  bees'-wax,  pearls,  tortoiae-aheil,  I 

them  will  be  found  in  theGasetteer.    But  many  edible  birds*  nests,  Indian  corn,  rice,  and 

of  the  others,  conteiniag  valuable  productions,  tobies,  with  abundance  of  live  stock,  namely, 

were  scarcely  known  in  this  country  even  by  buffaloes,  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  and  fowls.    As  the 

name  till  the  year  1837,  by  the  introduction  to  use  of  money  is  scarcdy  known,  these  are  ealy 

the  Geographical  Society  of  lieutenant  D.  H.  to  be  obtained  by  barter,  in  exchange  for  ooltoa 

KoliTs  account  of  his  voyage  through  the  sooth-  cloths,  brass  wire,  iron,  chopping^-knires,  aad 

em, or  little  known  part  of  the  archipelago;  the  coarse  cutlery.    The  first  mentioned  article  is 

importonce  derived  from  the  position  of  these  most  in  demand,  and  M.  Kollf  suggcata  that  an 

islands,  within  one  day's  sail  of  the  northern  European  merchant  might  cany  on  an  advaa- 

coast  of  Australia,  induces  us  to  introduce  some  tageous  trade  here.    The  value  of  an  ox  is  liem 

notice  of  them.    The  voyage  (which  was  per-  8t.  4dL  to  10«.;  of  a  sheep  from«3s.  4d.  to  5t. 

formed  in  the  Duteh  colonial  brig  Doorga),  was  Bees'-wax  can  be  obtained  in  abvndance  at 

undertaken  by  the  Belgian  government  for  the  Roma,  at  the  rate  of  £2.  7a,  per  cwt.   The  trade 

purpose  of  obtaining   information    respecting  with  the  islands  is  carried  on  solely  by  natives, 

the  natural  productions,  commerce,  and  condi-  those  of  Maeassar,  Amboyna,   and    the  Arm 

tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  lying  be-  islands  being  the  chief  purchasers ;  and  Chinete 

tween  Timor  and  the  8W.  coast  of  New  Guinea,  brigs  from  Java  occasionally  visit  Kissa.    Al- 

The  Duteh  East  India  Company  formerly*  had  though  the  natives  are  considered  to  be  ofiore 

small  settlements  and  spice-plantotions  on  many  industrious  than  the  Amboynese,  agricnlture  is 

of  these  islands,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  not  much  pursued.   Small  plantations  of  Indiaa 

last  century  they  had  been  abandoned,  and  since  corn,  tobacco,  betel,  and  culinarv  vegetablei, 

then  scsroely  any  intercourse  had  existed  be-  were  met  with  near  the  villagei    Wild  nutmeg 

tween  their  inhabitants  and  the  Dutch.    In  Mav,  trees  are  abundant. 

1835,  the  Dourga  left  Amboyna,  and  on  the  xd        The  brig  having  touched  at  Banda,  July  28, 

of  June  arrived  at  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  on  the  4th  of  the  following  month  arrived  at 

Dilli,  on  the  NW.  coast  of  Timor ;  Kissa,  Lettee,  Babba,  an  island  about  midway  between  Banda 

Moa,  Damma,  l^kor,  and  Luao,  the  principal  efMflhe  N.  coast  of  Australia.    Many  years  pre- 

islands  of  the  group,  and  lying  N.  end  nb.  of  vionsly  the  Dutch  had  a  settlement  here,  aad 

Timor,  were  snccesaively  visited.    These  islands  the  wands  of  office  possessed  at  that  time  by  the 

are  hilly,  well  wooded,  and  possess  a  fertile  soil*  chiefs  had  been  handed  down  to  their  desccad* 
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wtR.  The  tttfUtm  irare  at  flni  shy  and  inelnied  in;  klanda*^  At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the 

to  be  hJMiae,  but  were  iioob  brought  into  frieodly  Doiirea,  the  people  of  Bands  and  Ambuyna  had 

oofluniuiieaCioD  with  their  Yisitora.    If^be  uland  very  little  trade  with  the  Arrai,  as  the  Bogis 

b  thinly  populated,  the  shores  only  being  inh»-  ooold  sell  the  British  and  Indian  cotton  cloths, 

bited.    The  natives  resemble  in  most  respects  iron,  chopping  knives,  ftc,  wbidi  tiiey  obtained 

the  pagan  natives  of  the  group  last  viiited,  bvt  from  Singapore  vift  Macassar  at  a  m«^  cheaper 

Bie  far  more  barbarous,  owing  to  their  commerce  rate  than  tney  conki  be  supplied  by  the  othen* 

beiog  very  limited.    Their  hair,  which  is  na-  The  productions  of  the  Arms,  the  articles  given 

terally  jet  blade,  is  rendered  of  a  reddish  flaxen  in  exchange  for  them  by  foreigners,  and  the 

DOlour  b^  robbing  it  constantly  with  lime.  CoU  trade  generally,  resembles  that  m  the  group  of 

tivation  is  little  attended  to,  and  the  people  de-  islands  NB.  of  Timor,  but  is  far  more  extensive* 

rive  the  cocoa-nuts,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  Indian  From  M.  Kolffli  description,  thb  is  evidently 

Doro,  which  they  consume^  from  the  adjacent  one  of  the  finest  fields,  ooth  for  the  BDercfaant 

blaod  Wetan^.    Fishing  and  hunting  are  tlieir  and  the  missionary,  which  can  be  found  in  any 

»bief  occupations.    Numbers  of  fine  fish  are  to  part  of  the  world.    Among  the  animals  to  be 

be  obtained  near  the  shore,  and  the  interior  met  with  here  is  the  pilandok,  or  Arm  rabbit, 

iboonds  with  wild  cattle,  hogs,  and  goats.    An  apparently  a  species  of  the  kangaroo.     It  la 

Eni;lish  brig,  manned  with  10  Europeans,  had  larger  than  the  common  rabbit,  head  like  that 

irrired  at  Babba  sometime  previoos  to  the  visit  of  a  weasel,  colour  gray,  fore  feet  very  short, 

)f  the  Dourga,  and  while  one  half  of  the  small  and  each  foot  has  three  toes  provided  with 

sew  were  on  shore  obtaining  water,  the  brig  strong  nails.    These  animals  generally  sit  «p- 

ras  taken,  plundered,  and  burnt,  and  the  entire  right  on  their  hind  legs,  and  do  not  run  very 

vew  massacred.  fast.    The  natives  tame  them  with  fadlityi  and 

The  DoQiga  left  Babba  in  August)  and  conti-  allow  them  to  run  about  tiieir  booses,  fkom 

Hied  the  vovage  to  the  Ami  islands,  where  they  which  they  seldom  wander.  The  flavour  of  their 

wrived  on  the  27tlu    The  Arru  group  consists  flesh  is  agreeable.    In  September  the  brig  ar- 

>f  a  number  of  moderately  sixed  islands,  divided  rived  at  Vordate,  the  northeromost  of  the  Timor 

^rom  each  other  by  narrow  straits.    The  land  b  Lant  group.    It  is  visible  at  a  distance  of  more 

noderately  elevated,  and  many  parts  are  covered  than  24  miles.    It  is  alternately  hilly  and  level, 

irith  limestone  rocks.    An  extensive  coral  reef  and  thus  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the 

ties  before  the  B.  side  of  the  group,  and  prevents  neighbouring  islands,  which   pooaess    a   more 

I  near  approach  by  vends  of  burden :  on  and  generally  level  appearance.     The  commerce  is 

iboot  thm  reeft  trepan^  and    pearl    oysters  similar  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and 

iboond.    The  principal  islands  are  Wamma,  is  considerable.    The  year  previona  to  the  visit 

iVokam,  Mykor,  and  Wadjia,  all  on  the  western  of  M.  Kolfi",  an  English  brig,  which  had  arrived 

sait  of  the  grovp ;  the  three  first  are  inhabited  on  the  SB.  part  of  the  island  to  obtain  pro* 

mtirely  by  native  Christians,  the  last  by  Maho-  visions,  was  captured  by  the  natives,  and  the 

netans.    Throuf^hout  the   remainder   of  the  crew  murdered,   with   the   exception   of   two 

(roup  the  majority  of  the  natives  are  Pagans,  youths,  who  were  saved  by  the  women.    Many 

>iit  Christians  and  Mahometans   are   mixed  other  instoneee    have   doubtless   occurred   in 

imoDgthem.    The  natives  are  Araforas;  their  which  our  countrymen  have  been  victims  to 

wnplexion  is  black,  their  hair  long  but  strongly  our  ignorance  respecting  these  islanda  and  their 

!urled,  and  their  stature  about  the  middle  sise.  iaha&tanti. 

They  poasess  many  of  the  characteristics  both        MULGRAVE'S  ISLANDS,  LobD)  a  grenp  of 

il  the  negro  and  of  the  brown  races,  and  are  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean.   Thc^  are  so  closely 

icobably  a  mixture:  they  live  in  villages  con-  adjoining  on  the  B.  to  the  Carolines,  that  they 

aining  about  20  small  thatched  houses,  and  are  often  conpd€^  as  a  branch  of  that  great 

^at  harmony  prevails  among  them  generally*  archipelago.    They  were  discovered  by  Captalna 

Pheir  food  consists  of  sago,  rice,  maise,  pump-  Marshall  and  Gilbert,  in  a  drcoitoos  voyage 

dns,  yams,  fish,  and  pork.    The  customs  of  the  from  Port  Jackson  to  Canton ;  afterwards  more 

L^hristian  natives  assimilate  with  those  of  Am-  folly  examined,  in  1817,  by  Kotiebne,  who  dis- 

^oyna,  and  of  the  Mahometans  with  the  Chinese,  covered  the  important  isles  of  Radack  and  Ralik^ 

Most  of  the  former  read  and  write  Malay  in  the  They  consiit  of  a  crowd  of  low  coral  islets, 

Romanjcharacter^  and  a  number  of  young  Am-  raised,  like  the  others,  by  a  peculiar  process 

soyneae  Christian  teachers,  who  have  no  other  from  the  ;bottom  of  the  ocean.     The  mterbr 

reward  (€st  ^eir  exertions  than  tlie  gratification  rises  into  verdant  hillocks,  but  the  immediate 

)f  doing  good,  are  busily  emptoyed  in  instructing  coast  is  sandy ;  water  is  found  only  in  deep  wells, 

the  rising  generation  and  converting  the  Pagans*  and  is  wanting  in  sommmjlands,  though  otbera 

rbe  natives  of  all  sects  are  much  addicted  to  are  irrigated  by  streamHEL   Hence  no  luxuriant 

^  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  are  brought  variety  of  ve^ciation  isdhplayed,  and  the  chief 

from  Java  in  Chinese  brigs.  dependence  is  upon  the  paadanus,  whose  hill- 

The  trade  of  these  islands  is  very  extensive,  formed  trees,  yielding  a  juicy  aromatic  fruit,  are 

rhe  peari  banks  are  among  the  largest  and  most  seen  growing  on  the  most  arid  shores.    The 

productive  in  the  world ;  and  trepang,  so  much  cocoa-nut,  in  scanty  supply,  is  only  employed 

iought  for  by  the  Chinese,  is  abundant,  though  for  ropes  and  sails.    The  islands  are  entirely 

not  so  much  so  as  on  the  N.  coast  of  Australia,  destitute  of  land  animals  except  rats,  which  are 

FhiB,  indeed,  is  proved  by  the  Bugis  resorting  to  somethnes  eaten  as  food.    They  are  peopled  to 

(he  latter  place  in  such  numbers  to  obtain  .it.  the  limited  sources  which  nature  affords.    The 

The  trade  with  the  Arrus  is  carried  on  by  several  natives  are  described  under  more  amiable  colours 

brigs  from  Sourabaya,  in  Java,  by  about  30  than  almost  aoy  other  in  the  South  Sea,  as 

Bugis  prabos  from  Macassar,  of  the  burden  of  friendly,  courteous,  and  amiable;  free  from  the 

25  to  60  tons,  and  by  a  multitude  of  small  vessels  tbievtsh  propensities  and  dissolute  cond  net  which 

sbich  collect  the  produce  q(  all  the  neighbour-  are  there  so  geaeraL 
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NAVY  ISLAND,  island,  N.  AmeAcA,  Upper  craters.    The  whole  mountain  is  here  of  vdone 

Canada:  situated  in  the  Nia^ra river, at  the  root  origin,   differing^   io    oonpaotoess,   fbra,  ad 

of  the  W. channel  and  the  NB.end  of  Grand  Isle,  colour,  having  no  trace  of  primitive  foraiiai 

the  main  channel  passinc  between  both  islands,  or  vestige  of  organic  remains;  and,  \iJUkd 

The  course  of  the  river  thence  to  the  d^ur  of  high,  a  vast  elevated    teble-land  or  phii  s 

the  Falls  is  due  W.,  the  distanoe  three  miles  and  spread    out,  covered  witli    aand,   gnvel,  ai 

a  lialf,  and  its  breadth  rather  more  than  one  stones,  with  soorifi  and  ashes,  to  the  dcfik  i 

mile.     All  the  islands  in  the  Niagara  river  were  several  feet,  above  which  rise  II  peaks  or  laap, 

ccHled  to  the  United  States  eicept  Navy  Island,  on  the  most  elevated  of  which  is  a  lidge  4 

which  remained  in  possession  of  the  British.  221  yards  in  length:  the  slope  of  the  hi^ 

This  island  was  occupied  by  Mackenxie,  one  of  ridge  is  52  degrees.     AH  the  peaks  nq  k 

the   insurgents  in  the  Canadian    revolt,   and  ascended  excepting  one,  which  has  a  tkipe  d 

strongly  fortified.    It  was  afterwards  abandoned  73  degrees  and  an  elevation  abo\e  the  ^kim  d 

and  taken  possession  of  by  the  royalists.  700  feet     This  eitraordinary  mouotaii  to 

OWYHEE,  or  Hawaii,  island,  Pacific  ocean,  not  reach  the  limit  of  ;perpetual  snow,tkoi^ 

See  vol.  iv.    This  island  is  remarkable  for  its  snow,  even  to  deepness,  is  occasionally  smb  ■ 

high  mountains,  but  respecting  which  n<ithing  July  and  August.    The  totnl  absence  of  vote 

was  known  but  by  distent  observation  till  within  for  about  20U0  feet,  the  heating  nsaterial  o(  tfac 

the  last  four  or  five  years,  during  which  time  lava,  its  insular  position  in  the  midst  of  Ae 

they  have  been  repeatedly  ascended  by  Euro-  ocean,  and  its  being  acted  on  almost  cooflaiAf 

peans  and  particularly  described.  The  principal  by  atmospheric  currents — all  probably  laise  Ifae 

are  those  of  Mowna  Kaah,  Mowna  Roa,  and  mow  line;  and,  perhaps,  the  mean  temperatav 

Kiraueah  or  Peli,  all  of  which  are  volcanic  may  be  at  present  furtner  rsised  by  the  vokaic 

Captain  lord  Byron  thus  describes  the  volcano  agency  which    is  ravaging  the  whole  idtai 

of  Fell.    From  the  crater  where  they  stood  they  Sound  is  but  very  slishtly  diminished  st  tke 

looked  down  for  more  than  1300  feet  over  rocks  summit  of  Mowna  Kaah,  owing,  ondgublBillj,t» 

of  lav^  and  columns  of  sulphur,  between  whose  the  absence  of  snow.    The  tfitire  heig)*  of  Ike 

antique  fissures  a  few  green  shrubs  and  juicy  moontein,  according  to  Mr.  Douglas^  cia» 

berry-bearing  plants  had  fixed  themselves  to  a  vations,  is  13,587  feet 

rugged  plain*  where  many  a  cone,  raised  by  the        The  volcano  of  Kiraueah,  differing  fran  tke 
action  of  the  fire  below,  was  throwing  up  columns  forms  usually  attributed  to  volcanoes,  is  s  vnt 
of  living  fiame  and  whirls  of  smoke  and  vapour,  sonkun  pit,   of  a  nearly  oval   but  sonedul 
while  floods  of  liquid  fire  were  slowlv  winding  irregular    shape,    with    almost    perpeodieihi 
through  scoritt  and  ashes;  here  yellow  with  aides;  and  from  time  immenmrial    h«  bees 
sulphur,  and  there  black,  or  grey,  or  red,  as  the  prodigiously  active,  though  it  has  not,  viilua 
materials  \vhich  the  fiames    had  wrought  on  the  memory  of  man,  been  known  to  ovcfioVf 
varied.    Not  less  than  50  cones,   of  various  excepting  in  the  year  1787,  three  years  prenooi 
heights,  appeared  below,  as  the  funnels  of  the  to  Vancouver's  first  visit  to  these  biandi,wki 
different  operations  going  on.    At  least  half  of  a  very  dreadful  eruption  took  place  and  luted 
these  were  io  activity,  but  it  appears  that  the  seven  days  and  nights.    One  of  the  priesli  of 
same  are  by  no  means  constantly  so ;  nay,  that  Peli  (the  goddess  of  the  volcano),  who  witncwcd 
often  older  cones  fall  in,  and  new  ones  are  the  scene,  saw,  as  he  says,  5405  of  his  ooaflkT- 
formed  elsewhere    in    the  bottom  of  the  pit  men  (the  war  party  of  Keona,  the  oooiib  tad 
Some  eject  stones  and  fragments  of  rock,  while,  great  rival  of  Tamehameha)  all  perish  in  cos- 
fxom  their  dark  and  sulphur-coloured  flanks,  sequence  of  their  imprudently  endeavoariDf  t> 
lava,  and  sometimes  water,  issues.    Many  of  pass  on  the  8W.  side  while  the  red-hot  auMi 
the  cones  emit  vapour,  which,  condensed,  form  was  carried  in  that  direction  hy  a  stione  trade* 
beautiful  beds  of  sulphur ;   others  are  distin-  wind.    The  height  of  Kiraueah  above  m  kvd 
ffuished  by  the  wreathed  columns  of  white  and  of  the  sea  is  3873  feet :  the  depth  of  iti  tda, 
black,  and  indicate  steam  and  smoke,  curled  down  to  the  first  black  ledge  or  plain  witkiB  it. 
round  each  other  by  the  wind,  but  never  mixed,  barometrically  ascertained,  is  715  feet;  sad  to 
.  Mr.  Dou|^las,  who  ascended  all  three  of  these  the  lower  black  ledge,  1058  feet:  the  \aAnk 
mountains  m  the  year  1834,  has  communicated  of    Mr.  Douglas^    post    of  obaervatios  n 
the  following  interesting  description  of  them  to  19.  25.  N.    At  the  bottom,  two  lakes  of  liq«>' 
the  Geo^raimical  Society.    Mowna  Kaah,  or  the  lava  first  arrest  the  attention.    Whoo  the  vini 
White  moontein,  ascends  p;ently  at  first  being  blows  strong,  one  may  approach  to  within  a  fev 
skirted,  near  Byron's  bay,  m  Lat  19.  44.  N ,  by  feet  of  the  edge  of  the  smaller  onew  which  '»  > 
a  belt  of  about  four  nii||ain  breadth,  chiefly  cul«  nearly  circular  basin  of  319    yards  diaflieler> 
tivated,  and  in  wMchjUy  be  seen  the  bread-  situated  at  the  north  or  wide  end  of  the  cratef. 
fruit   (atrocarpus  incisa^  banana,    sugar-cane.  The  southern  or  great  lake  is  truly  subtime:  it 
taro  (arum  esculentum),  and  other  plants  used  is  not  constantly  boiling ;  for,  at  'times  it  sp- 
in the  domestic  economy  of  the  islanders,  in  pears  quiescent,  with  serpentine  fine  streaks  ss 
great  profusion  and  luxuriance.     This  region  the  surface,  n  bile,  at  others,  the  lava  was  thiovs 
terminates  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  a  fearful  height    Shortly  afttf  the  nunerosi 
then  commences  a  densely  wooded  country,  prin-  venthotes  discharged  their  steam  or  slaci  the 
cipally  covered  with  several  species  of  acacias,  lake,  for  a  short  time,  became  tranqnilf  ^ 
which  attain  a  great  sixe,  and  of  which  the  na-  this  continued  to  be  the  case  during  seven  dqr> 
tive  canoes  are  made.    This  region,  which  ex-  and  nights.    In  1825,  the  ground  opened  ssd 
tends   to  8700  feet  above  the  sea,  affords  a  discharged  liquid  lava  for  the  period  of  duee 
splendid    collection    of   plante,   chiefly    ferns,  days  into  both  volcanoes,  which  considcrsW; 
From  this  point,  to  the  height  of  12,000  feet,  filled  them  up.    This  was  preoded  by  dijt^ 
the  flanks  of  the  mountain  are  broken  into  deep  earthquakes ;   and  all  verdure  bnicbed  h^  the 
chasms,  ravines,  and  numerous  amall  extinct  lava>  as  may  be  supposed,  perishedi  escejptiBI 
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he   ferns,  which,  after  a  lapie  of  19  months,  the   ocean.     Od  this  sobject,  however,  otfier^ 
oae   strong  throu(;h  the  figaure*  from  1  to  10  cipiniuns    have   been   formed  ;    nee   Poi.tNRsiA 
eet  deep.    The  outlet  of  Kiraueah  is  at  the  iiea«  Supp/emftH,  pa^  330.    The  principal  and  well- 
^e    place  is  called,   in  the  native  language,  known  gi^ups  in  this  ocean,  iiidoaed  under  the 
Nmahala,  or  broken  in.    In  the  course  of  14  general  terms  of  Australasia  and  Polynesia,  are 
niles  of  latitude  many  overflowings  have  taken  described  in  the  Gazetteer  under  their  alpha- 
>laoe ;  and,  in  some  of  the  deep  chasms«    1 7  betical  order.      But  geography  is  greatly  in- 
iayera^  may  be  counted,  between  each  of  which  debted   to  the  recent  works   of   the  Russian 
mere  is  a  fringed  matting  of  fern  bushes.    The  navigator,  vice-admiral  De  Kru8ensteni,for  some 
whole  eastern  point  of  Owyhee  from  Kalanihala,  considerable  accession  to   our  knowledge  re* 
or    Heavenly  Village,  through  the  district  of  specttng  it.    It  has  been  well  observed,  that 
Puna,    18  one  entire  sheet  of   lava  from  the  the  man  who  points  out  in  the  midst  of  the 
folcano.  wide  ocean  a  smgle  rock  unknown  before,  is  a 
Mr*  Douglas  next  ascended  Mowna  Boa,  and  benefactor  of  the  human  race ;  and  scarcely 
aacceeded  in  reaching  the  summit     His  lUst  ^c**  bo  i*  he,  who,  after  careful  eiamination,  is 
aCatioD  on  the  mountain  was  at  the  elevation  of  ^^^^  to  decide  that  an  island,  rock,  or  shoal 
10,724  feet.    The  latitude  of  the  great  crater  which  appears  on  a  chart,  is  either  misplaced 
is    19.  27.  N.,  ascertained  by  a  satisfactorv  me-  or  has  no  existence.    This  title,  then,  in  its  most 
ridiao   altitude  of  the  sun.    Mowna  Kaah  was  extended  signification,  must,  by  all  navigatora 
ako  covered  with  snow  at  this  time   1500  feet  of  the  Pteific  ocean,  be  most  gratefully  acoorded 
dovo.     Thedomeof  Mowna  Roa  being  a  larger  ^  vice-admiral  Krosenstem,  who,  in  his  work 
mass,  the  snow  on  it  always  descends  lower  than  recently  published,  has  re^stered  all  the  dis* 
on  the  sister  mountain.    Magnificent  as  is  cer-  coveries  and  newly-determtned   positions  that 
tainly  the  great  volcano  of  Kiraueah  on  the  ^^f  l^een  made  in  the  lapse  of  the  last  13  years, 
flanks  of  Mowna  Roa,  yet  the  grand  terminal  during  which  more  has  oeen  done  towards  ob- 
cnrater  at  its  summit  is  not  unworthy  of  com-  fining  a  correct  knowledge  of  those  seas  than 
peting^  with  it    It  is  one  of  !the  very  largest,  ^^  ^^7  time  since  the  voyages  of  Cook  and  La 
though  not  the  moet  active,  in  the  world.    The  I'eroase.     Admiral    Krusenstem    hat    availed 
ctrcumference  of  the  present  crater  is  about  six  |»insetf  of  every  rep4*rt  of   newly  discovered 
miles  and  a  quarter,  and  the  line  of  the  ancient  iolnnds,   carefully  examined    the  evidence   on 
and  now  extinct  orifice  is  not  less  than  24  miles  which  the  report  rests,  and,  by  the  aid  of  ju- 
round.     From  the  summit  to  the  black  ledge  in  dicious  criticism,  has  extracted  truth  from  the 
tlie  present  crater  ti  1270  feet  and  it  appears  to  ^^^  often  conflicting  statements.    His  method 
have  filled  op  coosiderablv :  the  Mack  ledge  is  ^^  ^^^^  ft*  once  to  proclsim  his  discoveries  to 
vitrified  lava»  like  that  of  Kiraueah.  The  south-  *^o    public   by  communicating   them    to   the 
em  part  of  the  crater  has  obviously  been  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  to 
outlet  to  the  lava^many  successive  layers  of  this,  P5>o*  t^^m  >»  their  monthly  bulletin,  which 
varyiof;  in  form,  colour,  specific  gravity,  &c,  circulates  throughout  the  civilized  world.    See 
being  here  visible ;  but  it  seems  to  have  enjoyed  ^o  account  of  the  principal  errors  in  the  charts 
a  long  state  of  repose.    The  total  height  of  this  of  the  Pacific  thus  discoveredt  in  the  jonmal 
mountain,  by  Mr.  Douglas's  observations,  was  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  vii. 
13,175  feet  Some  recent  information  has  also  been  ob- 
P\CIFIC  OCEAN.    See  vol.  iv.    Consider-  taioed  respecting  a  new  group  in  the  Pacific, 
able  efforts  have  been  made  by  modern  navi-  discovered  in  the  spring  of  the  ^-ear  1837  by  her 
gators  to  explore  the  whole  surface  of  this  majestv's  ship   Action,  captam   lord  Edward 
immense  body  of  water,  which,   in    its  area,  Russell,  while  on  the  passage  from  Tahiti  to 
somewhat  exceeds  the  dry  land  of  the  whole  Pitcaim*s  island.    This  group  lies  in  the  Dan> 
globe.    But  unhappily,  it  has  been  remarked,  gerous  Archipelago,  and  does  not  appear  in  any 
whiW  discovery  after  discovery  has  been  made,  of  our  charts.     It  consists  of  three  very  low 
and,  in  fact,  are  annually  being  made,  by  our  wooded  islands,  with  a  heavy  surf  on  the  bench, 
numerous    shipping   employed   in   the  Pacific  *nd  no  appearance  of  any  anchorage :  the  north- 
ocean,  no  register  of  them  Js'kept,  no  competent  eramost  island  appeared  to  be  a  lagoon  island, 
person  examines  them  to  sift  out  the  truth  or  ^ith  a  reef  extending  aboot  three-quarters  of  a 
falsehood,  and  thus  do  our  best  charts  of  the  milo  from  its  N\r.  and  rb.  extremes.   The  names 
Pacific  ocean — charts,  to  whose  guidance  im-  aflixed  to  them,  and  their  position,  were  re- 
mense  property  is  intrusted— contain  numerous  spectivelyas  follows.    Bedford  island,  nw.  point 
errors.  Lat  21. 18.  a.  Long.2136.  38.  \v,    Minto  island. 
The  Pacific  is  bounded  on  the  R.  by  the  centre,  Lat  21.  23.  B.  Long.  136.  32.  w.    Mel- 
western  and  NW.  shores  of  America,  and  on  the  bourne  bland,  centre,  Lat  21.  28.  w.    Long. 
W.  by  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia.    On  the  western  136.  27.  w.    The  current  off  these  islands,  wiUi 
Mde  it  communicates  with  the  inland  seas  of  &  light  westerly  wind,  set  BNB.  7  miles  in  24 
Japan  and  Otchosk,  the  Yellow  and  Chinese  hours  ;  but  it  varied  with  the  wind,  and  usually 
■eas ;  and,  on  the  eastern  side,  it  has  the  inlets  set  to  the  westward.    Information  has  also  been 
of  California  and  Queen    Charlotte's  Sound,  received  respecting  other  islands  in  the  Danger- 
On  the  western  side,  and  between  the  tropics,  ous  Archipelaeo,  which  do  not  appear  in  our 
the  surface  of  this  ocean  is  studded  with  in-  charts,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Ehrill,  master  of  the 
namerable  groups  of  islands,  all    remarkably  Tahitian-  merchant  vessel,  Amphitrite,  which 
■nialU  and  consisting  generally  of  coral  reefs,  had  for  23  years  been  sailing  about  this  archi- 
rising  op  like  a  wall  from* unknown  depths^  and  pelago ;  among  others  was  one  he  named  after 
f*"erriag  bat  a  very  little  above  the  sea.    These  his  vessel  at  that  thne,  Maria  island,  Lat  22. 
islands  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  innumerable  <^<  8>>  I^ng.  136.  W.,  described  at  low,  and  four 
minute  insects,  whose  incessant  labours  are  thus  miles  in  extent,  and  on  which  he  landed  in 
S^aally  forming  new  lands  in  the  bottom  of  1832. 
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PERSIA.    See  vol.  iv.  and  Sufpiemeni,  p.  304.  can  disposaese  them.    They  ascend  in  tfe  «&■- 
A  particular  aooount  has  recently  been  received  iner  to  cold  regions,  called  Yaalik,  whefetaey 
of   certain    waDderin|^  tribes,  oomposing  one-  And  pasture,  and  in  the  winter  keep  tsAdr 
fourth  of  the  population  of  the  Persian  empire,  KishUk,  tracts  which  enjoy  a  warmer  c&nif. 
who,  from  the  nature  of  their  habits  and  their  These  Yail4ks  and  Kishliks'  are  defined  toa^ 
mode  of  obtaining  their  livelihood,  form  a  dis-  tribe  by  the  government,  and  whenever  Iks 
tinct  class.  They  are  called  Tliyats,  from  a  word  limits    are  encroached   upon    by  anprHik|^ 
signifying  a  family  or  tribe.    In  general  they  tribes,  violent  strifes  and  battles  ensae. 
are  not  original  Persians,  but  may  be  compared        The  existence  of  these  migratory  tribes  faebi 
to  foreign  shoots  grsfted  upon  the  main  stock*  advantageous  to  the  government,  they  are  liflk 
The  original  Persian  is  to  be  found  in  the  cities,  oppressed.  They  are  taxed  at  certain  establiAai 
and  in  the  old-established  towns  and  district*  rates  upon  each  head  of  cattle,  and  are  cs&d 
of  the  provinees.    The  accretion  of  this  new  upon  to  serve  in  the  king's  armies.     Tb^  pa; 
populatK>n  flowed  in  both  from  the  east  and  the  at  the  rate  of  five  piastres  for  each  came!,  oee 
west.    They  consist  of  several  distinct  tribes ;  piastre  for  each  cow,  the  same  for  nuues,  one 
each  tribe  has  its  own  particular  history,  record-  abb4si,  or  quarter-piastre^  for  a  aheep.    Wbn 
ing  whence  it  came,  and  by  whom  it  was  intro-  they  cultivate  the  ground  they  are  fined  acoaid- 
dooed  into  Penia.    Many  have  become  inhabit-  ing  to  the  rates  exacted  from  the  other  rayiN 
•nts  of  etties  and  villages,  therefore  the  tribes  Should  they  not  be  cultivators,  each  tea  khi&e^ 
am  classed  into  what  are  called  Shelir-nishin,  or  houses,  provide  one  horseman  nwunted  aoi 
or  dwellers  in  eities,  and  Sahra-nishin,  or  dwellers  armed ;  and  each  five,  one  footman,  ar  tufei^d^ 
in  the  field.    A  few  only  have  adhered  to  their  These  receive  forage  from  the  shah.    Tbebonr- 
original  modes  of  life,  and  abide  all  the  year  man's  pay  is  about  eight  tdmans  annually,  &c 
round  in  tents,  in  the  winter  keeping  to  the  which  he  serves  six  months  in  the  field.    He 
plains,  and  in  the  sommer  seeking  the  pasturage  is  paid  twice  in  the  year,  and  daring  the  tins 
of  the  fountains.    In  their  own  estimation,  they  he  is  in  actual  service  receives  a  daily  ailowaaoe 
look  upon  the   Shehr-nishins   as  degenerate^  of  one  man ;  barley  for  his  horse,  and  straw  is 
•pphmaiag  the  hardihood  and    simplicity  of  proportion.    The  wa^es'are  paid  into  the  baadi 
manners  of  those  who  have  no  other  dwellings  of  the  khan  of  the  tribe,  who  then  delivers  otcc 
place  than  the  tent,  and  reviling  those  who  recur  the  money  to  the  subaltern  officers,  called  sul- 
to  the  luxuries  of  a  house  and  the  protection  of  tans  and  bin-bashis,  who  pay  the  soldiers.   The 
a  city.    It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  tribes  Fliyats  are  not  compelled  to  bestow  their  laboutf 
have  written  reoofds,  and  it  must  be  confessed  upon  public  works,  like  the  other  ray  aha    ihiy 
that  the  information  acquired  concerning  their  keep  exclusively  to  their  tents,  and  tend  tbev 
manners,  most  be  held  as  very  uncertain,  such  cattle.    The  taxes  they  pay  are  levied  by  tbdr 
a  thing  as  a  census  of  the  population,  or  a  chiefs,  who  account  witn  the  government,    la 
regialer  for  births  and  deaths  being  unknown  in  their  different  small  communitiea  they  are  go- 
Persia,  verned  by  Rlsh-seilds  (literally  White-beardt), 

The  traditions  of  the  tribes  are  oral,  and  or  Elders,  who  have  no  other  emblem  of  power 
whenever  they  pretend  to  great  antiquity,  they  or  superiority  to  show  than  a  white  beard.    OM 
immediately  ascend  to  the  nibuloiis  ages  of  their  age  is  extremely  respected  by  them,  and  geae- 
historians,  where  all  is  darkness.    EUich  tribe  rally  by  all  Persians,  and  is  indulged  with  greet 
has  a  patois  of  its  own,  bearing  more  or  less  liberties.     The   Persian    government    is   ever 
affinity  to  the  Persian  ;  but  whatever  books  they  jealous  of  the  migration  of  these  tribes,  and 
poasess  are  in  the  Persian  language.    The  di^•  thev  cannot  remove  from  one  province  to  aootlicT 
ferent  tribes  are  now  so  much  spread  through-  without  first  obtaining  the  shah's   permissioD. 
ont  the  provinces,  that  they  have  almost  lost  In  times  of  trouble,  such  as  the  death  of  the 
that  union  which  could  render  them  formidable,  king,  frequently,  if  they  are  strong  enough  to 
It  is  evidently  the  policy  of  the  government  to  encounter  opposition,  they  pass  from  their  oU 
disperse  them,  and  it  does  so,  keeping  their  hsunts  to  better  places.    The  possessions  of  the 
chieb  as  hostages  about  the  person  of  the  king.  I'liyats  consist  of  cattle.    There   are  caniel% 
Great  effbrti  have  been  made  to  dbperse  the  horses,  mares,  cows,  oxen,  mules,  assea»  sheep^ 
Arab  tribes,    but  ineffectually  ;    consequently  and  goats,  beside  a  fine  race  of  dogs.    Tbeir 
their  chiefs  are  feared,  and  precautions  taken  pastures,  although  open  to  the  shah,  the  priooe% 
to  secure  proper  hostages  for  their  good  be-  and  other  great  men  of  the  country,  may  also  be 
haviovr.    oucn  of  the  tribes  as  have  become  said  to  be  their  property,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
inhabitants  of  cities  are  subject  to  the  laws  and  liberty  to  range  over  them,  unless  there  has 
regulations  which  rule  the  community  they  have  been  issued  a  kdrCik,  or  prohibition.     From  tlie 
adopted  {  generally  speaking,  they  are  employed  pastures  which  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
as  servanti^  attached  to  their  Ui&ns.  either  in  the  shah  and  the  princes,  such  as  Sultaniyeh, 
a  military  or  domestic  capacity.    The  Sahra-  Ojan,  &c.,  they  are  totally  excluded,  nnless  they 
nishins,  although  taxed  in  various  ways,  and  receive  permission,  for  wliich  they  pay  a  certain 
made  to  contribute  to  the  military  exigencies  of  quantity  of  the  produce  of  their  flocks.    Tbeir 
the  state,  are  comparatively  less  molested  than  property,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  consists  in  tents, 
the  other  inhabitants.     Their  wealth  consists  carpets,  bedding,  cooking  utensils,  large  caul- 
principally  in  cattle,  which  yields  them  a  con-  drons,  in  which  they  boil  the  raughan,  or  pre- 
aideraole  revenue,  and  which  they  prefer  to  that  served  butter,  skins  to  shake  the  butter  or  sour 
podoced  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.    They  milk  in,  and  all  the  rude  furniture  of  shepherds. 
oreed  camels  and  horses  for  sale,  and  their  Much  of  their  lumiture  consists  of  camd  pack- 
sheep  yield  milk,  whi^  is  made  into  raughan  saddles,  ornamental  bridles  for  the  chief  camel, 
(Hqmd  bvtter),  and  sold  throughout  the  country,  besides  other  ornaments  in  beads,  &c.     The 
Thepecaliar  privileges  of  the  I'liyats  consists  in  patrimony  of  an  Pliyat  is  divided  among  bis 
liberty  to  ran^  over  districts  from  which  no  one  children,  according  to  the  Musselman  law :  two- 
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thirds  to  Um  sons,  and  one-third  to  the  daagh«  delightful  variety  of  beautiful  tcenery.     Old 
ters ;  the  latter  taking  the  clothes  and  valuables  Providence  is  nearly  4J  miles  long,  and  2}  in 
belonging  to  the  mo^er.  its  greatest  breadth,  of  an  irregular  oval  shape. 
The  encampments  of  these  wandering  tribes  The  highest  ground,  which  can  hardly  be  called 
are  generally  of  about  20  or  30  tents  together,  a  point,  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  rises  to 
which  they  pitch  mostly  without  any  great  at-  1190  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  from  this, 
tention  to  ri^gularity.    They  are  also  to  be  seen  other  hills,  mostly  wooded  to  their  summits, 
in  a  circle  as  well  as  in  line,  and  appear  conspi-  diverge  towards  the  shore,  and  terminate  boldly. 
cuous  on  a  light  soil,  owing  to  their  black  colour ;  The  island  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  bank 
on  a  dark  soil  they  are  scarcely  perceptible,  par-  of  coral  and  coarse  sand,  stretching  to  the  north- 
ticolarly  under  the  shadow  of  a  mountain.   The  ward  for  10^  miles :  a  reef,  in  many  parts  dry, 
tents  are  close  to  each  other,  but  the  diflferent  extends  in  a  northerly  direction,  at  a  distance  of 
encampments  may  be  a  mile  or  two  asunder,  three    quarters  of  a  mile  along   the    eastern 
accordmg  to  the  convenience  of  grass  and  water,  side,  till  within  about  three  miles  of  the  nb. 
The  I'liy&ts  feed  principally'  on  the  produce  of  angle  of  the  bank,  whence  it  trends  west  across 
their  flocks,  and  eat  sour  milk,  cheese,  dough  or  the  bank  for  2}  miles,  having  at  its  western  ex- 
buttermilk,  and  much  preserved  butter.    Their  tremity  a  small  kay,  about  two  or  three  feet  high, 
node  of  calculating  property  b  by  sheep ;  they  composed  of  coral,  sand,  and  stonea,  brought  there 
pay  their  shepherds  in  sheep.     In  their  own  by  fishermen  from  the  island.    On  this  northern 
dealings,  in  tneir  purchase  of  oxen,  &&,  they  part  of  the  reef,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
pay  in  sheep.    A  man  killing  one  of  their  dogs  to  tlje  eastward  of  the  kay,  his  majesty's  schooner 
IS  liable  to  be  fined  four  sheep.    Among  the  Jackdaw  was  wrecked  on  Ute  morning  of  the  11  th 
villages,  too,  in  their  smaller  dealings,  the  Per-  of  March,  1835.    This  reef  binding  the  eastern 
aian   ravah  deals  with  his  neighlwur,  not  in  shore  of  the  island  extends  to»  and  terminates  at, 
money,  hut  in  kind,  com,  wool,  &c    From  what  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  its 
has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  Fliyits,  as  southern  point,  whence  the  soundings  extend  in 
raw  materials  for  the  formation  of  troops,  must  a  southern  direction  from  two  miles  and  a  quarter 
be  of  considerable  consequence  to  the  state  of  to  three  miles.  The  sea  almost  constantly  breaks 
which  they  are  the  subjects.    They  are  soldiers  on  the  reefs,  so  that  it  can  be  discovered  long 
by  nature,  as  far  as  the  mere  habit  of  man  goes,  before  the  bank  is  approached ;  and  although 
but  it  must  be' added,  they  are  difficult  of  dis-  the  openings  in  the  reef  have  a  depth  of  from 
dpline,  owing  to  their  clan-like  propensities,  three  to  five  fathoms  water,  a  passage  is  seldom 
Tlioae  on  the  frontier  frequently  give  rise  to  attempted,  except  in  small  vessels.    The  coral 
fenda  and  war.    One  of  the  principtd  objects  of  rocky  heads  within  (t.  e.  to  the  westward  of  the 
the  war  carried  on  by  the  Persians  against  Russia  reef)  are  very  numerous  and  dangerous,  and 
was  to  induce  the  Pliyits  of  Kar&b&h,  Sheki,  &c,  some  small  wooded  kaya  are  situated  to  the 
to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  shah.    Good  northward  of  the  islands.    No  dependence  can 
legislation  would  no  doubt  soon  turn  them  into  be  placed  on  the  currents,  as  they  vary  in  strength 
peaceable  and  industrious ^icomm unities;  but  as  and  direction  off  the  bank,  while  determining 
the  eastern  governments  are  at  present  consti-  the  outer  eastern  part  of  which  an  invariable  set 
tuted,  the  vast  regions  inhabited  by  these  wan-  to  NW.  was  experienced.  The  tides  are  variable, 
derers  must  continue  mere   tracts    of   wastoy  sometimes,  in  north-westerly  breeces,  rising  as 
adapted  solely  to  the  uses  of  armed  shepherds  much. as  two  feet;  but  no  greater  rise  or  fall 
and  lawless  freebooters.  than  six  or  seven  inches  was  observed  during 
PROVIDENCE,  or  Old  PnovmaKCB,  island,  the  six  weeks  (part  of  April  and  Maf)  that  the 
Caribbean  sea,  West  Indies.    See  vol.  iv.    This  boats  and  the  skip  were  employed  surveying  the 
kland  in  former  times  was  chiefly  noted  as  the  island.    The  only  harbour  is  that  of  Catalina» 
haunt  of  the  buccaneers  who  long  infested  that  before  mentioned,  to  enter  which  a  pilot  is  almost 
part  of  the  New  World.    But  no  late  authentic  indispensable.    The  anchoring  ground  is  good, 
description  of  it  has  appeared  till  the  survey  of  and  although  open  to  the  winds  from  nw.  to  8W., 
the  eastern  coast  of  Central  America,  and  of  the  the  reefs  in  that  direction  form  a  barrier  to  the 
islands  and  kays  adjacent,  under  the  direction  of  setting  in  of  a  heavy  sea. 
Captain  Owen,  in  1835.  This  small  island  claims  The  geologiot!  structure  of  this  island  would 
attention  not  only  from  the  notoriety  of  its  having  seem  to  be  chiefly  limestone,  containing  nuroe- 
been  the  resort  of  buccaneers  and  more  modern  rous  small  but  deep  caves  near  the  water's  edge, 
privateers,  but  from  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  which  which  being  filled  alternately  with  air  and  water, 
requires  little  cultivation  to  produce  a  sufficiency  cause  a  strange  spouting,  accompanied  by  a  loud 
for  the  inhabitants.    Situated  about  125  miles  roaring.    The  rocks  generally  are  precipitous, 
from  the  nearest  part  of  the  Mosquito  coast,  and  The  watering  place  for  ships  is  situated  on  the 
38  miles  only  from  the  edge  of  the  Mosquito  western  shore,  at  two  and  a  quarter  miles  from 
bank,  it  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  from  11  to  the  anchorage  in  the  harbour ;  it  can  be  easily 
12  leagues ;  the  neighbouring  island  of  St  An-  recognised  by  being  a  little  to  the  southward  of 
drews  (from  which  it  may  be  seen  in  clear  wea-  some  white  cliffs.    No  springa  of  water  are  to  be 
ther),  bears  from  it  SbW.  h  W.  47  miles.    The  found  on  the  small  island  of  Catalina,  but  wood, 
position  of  the  highest  peak,  near  the  centre,  is  for  fuel,  can  be  procured  on  the  western  part, 
Lat.  13.  21.  N.  Long.  8 1 . 2 1,  w.    Separated  from  where  there  is  no  cultivation,  from  its  being  very 
its  northern  end  bv  a  cut  or  channel  of  from  40  hilly.    The  mountain  grape  and  goatwoods  are 
to  60  yards  wide,  is  the  island  of  Santa  Catalina,  the  best.    Cedar  is  good,  e^ual  to  that  of  Cape 
1800  yards  long,  by  1300  in  its  greatest  breadth,  Gracias  k  Dios.    Iron  wood  is  found  on  the  NS« 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  a  harbour  hill  of  Old  Providencei    Manchineel,  or  manna- 
thence  named,  affording  secure  anchorage  in  nilla,  is  found  in  abundance.    A  very  curions 
from  2  to  ^  fathoms.    Both  these  islands  are  shrub,  of  from  12  to  15  feet  in  height,  called  by 
very  hilly,  and  on  approaching  them,  present  a  the  inhabitants  the  co€kspttr«  is  found  in  great 
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quantiCtM  all  oTer  the  islwid.  IC  reeeivet  its 
name  from  the  resemblance  of  the  pods,  which 
cXnatKT  the  both,  to  the  shape  of  a  cock's  spar. 
The  pods  when  ripe  are  occupied  by  numerous 
vmall  black  ants,  whose  bite  is  so  severe  as  to  be 
aaid  to  have  caused  death  in  two  or  three  in- 
ataneea.  This  shrub  is  not  found  oa  any  other 
island  in  these  seas,  and  no  account  of  its 
having  been  imported  eiists.  Ckwd  slock  b 
plentiful,  the  soil  being*  eiceedin^y  productive, 
•nd  nature  here  appearing  in  abundant  luiurt- 
•nce,  affbrdior  to  the  animal  creation  the  f^reateat 
profusion,  with  very  little  cultivation.  Fruits  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  sapodiUas,  mangoea, 
oranges,  tamarinds,  plums,  limes,  Ac,  are  plen« 
tiful.  Wild  pigeonS)  guanas,  and  hiccatee  or 
land-toftle,  abound ;  the  latter  are  found  in  the 
nountaina,  and  form  a  delicious  article  of  food. 
Yams  may  be  had  at  6f.  thecwt.,  likewise  oocos, 
plantains,  and  pumpkins.  The  cattle  are  gene- 
rally in  good' Older,  plentiful,  and  cheap.  Horses 
•re  a  line  breed,  rather  small,  and  purchased  at 
Arom  £3  to  £4  sterling  a  head.  There  are  a  few 
asaca  on  the  ialand;  Fish  peculiar  to  these  la- 
titudea  aboond  on  the  bank;  sharks  are  very 
Doaneroua. 

Cotton  is  the  staple  eiport,  and  is  cultivated 
more  or  less  by  everyone.  This,  with  turtle-shell 
and  a  few  hides,  are  the  principal  articles  of 
tnde.  About  98,000  Iba.  of  cotton  and  170  lbs. 
of  shell  are  annually  taken  away  by  the  traders 
in  eiehange  for  En^^ish  calicoes,  cloths,  Ac, 
brought  from  Jamaica.  Cotton  is  planted  in 
J  one,  and  gathered  from  December  to  May. 
Sunr  cane  and  coffee  are  grown,  but  onlv  in 
suBoient  quantities  for  their  own  consumption. 
The  berry  of  the  latter  is  of  superior  quality, 
but  is  so  long  in  arriving  at  perfection,  besides 
requiring  great  labour  in  its  cultivation,  that  it 
b  seldom  or  never  eiported.  In  the  beginning 
of  183^  the  population,  by  the  last  census,  was 
342  persons,  about  one  lialf  of  whom  are  slaves. 
The  younger  part  of  the  community  employ 
themselves  in  turtling.  They  have  three  vessels 
of  from  10  to  15  tons  burden  employed  thuN, 
which,  from  their  siae,  are  managed  very  easily 
among  the  banks  they  frequent,  such  as  the 
Serraaa,  Serranilla,  Rancador,  ftc.  The  inha- 
bitants are  generally  hospitable,  but  have  neither 
form  or  observance  of  religious  duties.  M  arriaees 
are  contracted  by  civil  ceremony  and  bargain; 
and  their  only  recognition  of  a  supreme  power  is 
in  the  respect  they  pay  to  Sunday,  which  b 
marked  by  a  total  cessation  from  labour,  and 
•ttentioa  to  external  appearaooe.  The  island  b 
under  the  government  of  the  republic  of  New 
Granada,  but  vaore  immediately  under  that  of 
Si.  Andrew's,  the  two  islands,  Old  Providence 
and  St  Andraws,  forming  the  ninth  canton  of 
the  republic  Old  Providence  b  visited  hj  the 
traders  who  frequent  the  coast  from  Cape  Gracias 
4  Dioa  to  San  Bias.  No  regular  trading  was 
commenced  until  the  arrival  of  an  adventurer 
named  Aure^,  in  1817-18,  when  the  South  Ame- 
rican cofonies,  separating  from  the  mother 
country,  preaanted  an  opening  for  privateering. 
Being  bold  and  eneiip^etic,  he  establbhed  a 
government  and  repaired  the  principal  fort, 
which  thenceforward  took  his  tuane.  His  vessel*, 
oomaMnded  by  adventurers  like  himself,  annoyed 
the  Spanish  trade  very  successfully.  They  stormed 
•ad  took  several  places  along  the  coast,  among 
the  rest  Truiilki,  which  they  plundered,  and 


brought  the  spoil  to  thb  bland.    Tlie  oskiwis 
so  called  by  the  blenders,  and  named  luW  br 
General  Aurey,  after  one  in  the  Gulf  of  Brier, 
stands  at  the  northern  end  of  the  idand,  a  ike 
head  of  Catalina  harbour,  doae  to  the 
between  the  two  islands.    Not  1 
or  nine  houses  or  huts  now  remain  of 
once  a  populous  and  flourishing  place. 

In  1664,  when  the  Spaniarda  were  b  ^ 
possession  of  the  bland,  Manavelt,  cckbiai 
alike  for  hb  daring  and  crimes,  took  thb  idmd, 
considering  it  well  adapted  for  the  bead  qssrtm 
of  the  lawless  band  of  which  he  waa  the  bste. 
At  hb  death  Morgan  assumed  tKe  uwaam^ 
and  took  possession  of  it  in   December,  ItTa. 
After  thb  little  mention  b  made  of  tiie  irisad 
till  1795.  when  a  few  families  frxmi  Blevfidii, 
on  the  Mosquito  coast,  settled  by  pennissioa  oftke 
Spaniards.  FVom  thb  till  1817  it 
tranquil,  when  General  Aurey  took  the 
as  before  stated.  At  his  death,  in  18iU2,«lidi 
was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from   hb  horse.  Ik 
privateers  dbpersed,  and  the  island  resuaKd  * 
present   quiet   state    under    the     republic  sf 
Granada. 

ROAPOA,  bland.  Pacific  ocean,  one  of  tk 
Marquesas.  See  Marqvxsas,  vol.  iv.  It  a 
about  10  miles  in  length,  mountainous,  raggeL 
and  bold.  The  summits  of  many  of  ita  moantiiBi 
present  conspicuous  columns,  spines,  or  pinaacki 
of  rocks.  The  land  eiteods  in  a  direction  acarh 
N.  and  8.,  and  presents  on  the  coast  a  saaeMJus 
of  valleys  of  a  nighly  fertile  and  picturesqae  sp- 
pearance.  The»e  most  prevail  on  tile  wertecs 
side  of  the  land,  where  several  ports  with  cos- 
venient  anchorage  exist,  which  have  been  viM 
by  some  few  South  Sea  men,  though  the  fsttai 
b  generally  but  little  known  or  freqiwiatpd. 
Prom  Roapoa  the  biknd  of  Nookahiva  b  (fii> 
tinctly  visible,  90  miles  distant,  and  the  iibads 
of  Santa  Dominica,  and  Santa  ChriatiBa.  at  0 
miles  distant,  may  be  more  faintly  dboemerf. 

SANTA  CHRISTINA,  bland.  Pacific  ochb, 
one  of  the  Marquesas.  See  Marqubsas,  vol.  ir. 
It  is  called  by  the  natives  Tahuata,  and  exteadi 
in  a  NNB.  and  saw.  direction  about  10  milei. 
An  elevated  rocky  ridge  runs  throughout  tke 
island,  throwing  off  spurs  to  the  b.  and  v. 
towards  the  sea,  and  thus  dividing*  the  lowlaad 
into  distinct  vallejrs,  only  accessible  br  land  ofcr 
the  hi^h  hills  which  bound  them.  Yhe  soil  s 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  covered  with  Inxuriut 
vegetation,  forests  of  bread-fruit,  c»coa-not,  sad 
other  fruit-trees.  The  natural  prodoctiaas  sie 
much  the  same  as  in  the  Society  blands;  die 
wild  cotton  b  superior  Co  that  cultivsted  b 
many  biands ;  the  sugar^aine  b  abundant,  hi^ 
in  growth,  and  of  excellent  quality ;  the  palaini. 
or  fan  palm,  also  grows  hero,  althoii^  ss- 
known  in  the  Society  or  Sandwich  blands.  T^ 
oopulation  of  Santa  Christina  is  estimated  st 
1400  persons :  the  appearance  of  the  natives  if 
robust  and  healthy,  with  handsome  featora. 
Each  valley  is  under  the  dominion  of  a  diiflC 
who  maintains  feudal  independence.  Mr.  Bra- 
neCt,  who,  in  hb  voyage  round  the  globe,  rifled 
this  island  in  1836,  ft>und  it  in  a  state  of  p(0- 
found  peace.  The  natives  were  generally  booest 
and  well-behaved,  and  the  officers  and  crev 
associated  and  traded  with  them  at  the  differesC 
valleys  without  any  unpleaaantaess  occarriBf. 
Two  missionaries,  whom  Mr.  Bennett  cua»eicd 
from  England  for  thb  bland,  were  settled  at  the 
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valley  opening-  npon   Resolotion  Bay,  with  as  infantry.    The  present  town  of  Sorel  was  be^un 

much  comfort  aa  could  reasonably  be  expected,  about  the  year  1 785,  when  some  loyalists  and 

They  had  found  but  little  encouragement,  how-  disbanded   soldiers  settled  there;    and   it  still 

ev^r,  in  the  disposition  of  the  natives,  who,  continues  to  be  the  residence  of  many  old  military 

thouj^h  they  had  abolished  open  idolatry,  re-  servants  of  the  crown.    Some  trade  is  carried 

tained  the  irreater  part  of  the  prejudices  and  on  here,  but  not  so  much  as  might  be  supposed 

customs  of  their  heathen  state.    The  language  its  situation  at  the  junction  of  two  navig;able 

of  these  people  has  some  striking  peculiarities,  rivers  would  command.    The  timber  trade,  the 

but  partakes  largely  of  both  the  Tahitian  and  export  of  grain  from  this  part  of  the  country, 

Hawaiian  dialects.     Resolution    Bay,  in    this  and    the   interchange    between   the  American 

island  described  by  Cook,  corresponds  to  the  states,  might  be   extended    to  a  considerable 

valley  called  by  the  natives  Vaitah(i.    On  the  amount,  and,  apparently,  with  many  advantages, 

beach  a  stream  of  fresh  water  gushes  from  the  This  town  lies  m  the  seat  of  the  Canadian  war, 

face  of  a  rocky  cliff,  and  affords  shipping  a  con-  and  has    been  the  scene   of  several  military 

venient  and  good  supply  of  this  essential.    It  is  operations. 

the  same  watering  place  indicated  by  Cook,  and        SOUTHAMPTON  ISLAND,  island,  British 
the  flow  is  supplied  by  a  mountain  stream  not  North  America,  Hudson*s  Bay  territory:  situated 
visible  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast.    The  coast  at  the  entrance  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  extending 
is  rocky,  abrupt,  and  surf  beaten ;  no  coral  reef  about  200  m.  in  length  and  100  m.  in  breadth, 
encircles  and  protects  its  shores,  nor  those  of  It  is  separated  from  the  western  shore  by  a 
any  other  island  of  this  group:   nevertheless,  channel   called   Sir  Thomas  Rowe*s  Welcome, 
the  detritus  of  coral  is  abundant  on  the  beaches  and  from  Melville's  Peninsula  by  the  Frozen 
around  the  island.    In   return  for  supplies  of  Strait.     North-east  and  east  of  it  are  Pox  Chan- 
live  stock  and  vegetables  to  shipping,  the  natives  nel  and  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson's  Strait,  which 
alone  require  and  value  muskets  and   ammu*  connects  'Hudson's  Bay  with  Davis  Strait  and 
uition,  and  tobacco.    Of  the  muskets  thus  ob-  the  Atlantic  ocean.    The  climate  is  so  inhos- 
tained  they  retain  the  best,  and  export  the  re-  pitable  that  this  island  has  been  rarely  visited 
mamder  to    the  neighbouring  islands    unfre-  out  on  occasion  of  the  voyages  of  discovery  in 
qnented  by  foreign  shipping.  the  Polar  seas,  an  acconnt  of  which  will  be 
SOREL,  tn.  British   North  America,   Lower  found  in  the  article,  Ambkica,  North,  StmpUf- 
Canada.     It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  con-  tnent.     Sir  Edward   Parry  and    captain  •  Lyon 
floence  of   the  Richelieu,  Sorel,  or  Chambly  sailed  on  either  coast,  N.  and  B.  of  this  island, 
river  (known  by  each    appellation)   with    the  on  their  course  to  Repulse^  Bay.     Long  before 
St.  La^itence,  on  the  site  of  a  fort  built  in  the  their  day,  as  far  back  as  1615,  Bylot  and  Baffin 
ear  1665  by  order  of  Monsieur  de  Tracy  as  a  also  visited  the  same  north-eastern  part  of  the 
defence  against  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  island  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  as 
It  received  its  name  from  Sorel,  a  captain  of  regards  the  season,  than  any  of  their  successors; 
engineers,  who  superintended  its  construction ;  for,  early  in  June,  they  were  in  Hudson's  Straits, 
and  it  also  received  the  name  of  William  Henry  and  had  got  past  Cape  Comfort  before  itster- 
from  his  late  majesty,  who,  in  early  life,  visited  mination;  but,  being  perplexed  by  the  apparently 
that  distant  section  of  his  vast  empire.     The  circuitous  and  deceptive  appearance  of  the  land 
plan  of  it  covers  about  120  acres  of  ground,  on  each  side  of  Frozen  strait,  which  was  con- 
although.  at  present  the  number  of  houses  does  aidered  to  be  a  bay,  they  bore  away,  and,  steer- 
not  much  exceed  200,  exclusive  of  stores,  bar-  ing  to  the  s.,  ran  along  the  land  to  Sea-horse 
racks,  and  government  buildings.     It  is  laid  out  Point,  between  which  and   Nottingham  Island 
with  regularity,  the  streets   intersecting  each  they  remained  till  July  27,  without  experiencing 
other  at  right  angles,  and  having,  in  the  centre,  any.  or  at  least  many,  of  thbse  icy  difficulties 
a  square,  17U  yards  on  each  side.    The  dwelling-  which  seem  to  have  increased  so  much  of  late, 
bouses   are   of  wood,   substantially  and   well-  It  is  supposed  that  no  chart  was  published  of 
constructed;  but  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  their  .voyage;  and,  as  Sir  Edward  Parry  made 
churches  are  both  stone  buildings.    There  are  the  land  somewhere  about  Cape  Conufort  in 
eight  principal    streets  that  are  named  after  Lat.  64.  50.  N.,  the  intervening  space  of  about 
different  branches   of  the  rojral  family.    The  120  geographical  miles,  comprehended  between 
whole  population   is  about  1500.     Before  the  that  cape  and  Sea-horse  Point,  its  eastern  ex- 
town,  the  bank  of  the  Richelieu  is  from  10  to  12  tremity,  remained  a  blank  on  our  maps  until  the 
feet  high,  having,  near  the  point,  two  or  three  extraordinary   situation  of  his    majesty's    ship 
wharfs :  the  river  is  here  2^0  yards  broad,  with  Terror,  thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  and 
from  2^  to  5^  fathoms  of  water.     On  the  op-  forcibly  carried   by  it  along  the  whole  line  of 
posite   shore  there  are  convenient  places  for  coast,  enabled  captain  Back,  in  his  recent  voy- 
ooilding  vessels,  and  some  of  large  tonnage  have  age,  to  fill  it  up.    See  Polar  Rboxons,  Stippic 
heen  constructed  there ;  but,  latterly,  this  branch  ment^  page  328. 

of  trade  has  not  been  so  much  attended  to  here  Commencing  from  the  sloping  yet  bold  outline 
as  it  used  to  be,  notwithstanding  the  accommo-  of  Cape  Bylot,  and  proceeding  to  the  8B.,  the 
dations  for  carrying  it  on  would  induce  a  belief  land  of  Southampton  Island  is  high  and  ir- 
that  great  encouragement  would  be  given  it.  regular,  apparently  full  of  sinuosities  and  bays, 
A  small  distance  from  a  little  rivulet  to  the  bounded  by  ubrupt  precipices  and  shelving  ac- 
sonthward  of  the  place  is  a  block-house  and  an  clivities.  These  seem  to  offer  shelter  and  a  safe 
hospital ;  and,  a  little  further  on,  a  neat  cottage  retreat  from  stress  of  weather  and  other  ac- 
^^ijodge,  with  out-houses,  gardens,  &c.,  called  cidents ;  but,  on  a  nearer  inspection,  they  are 
the  government  house,  serving  as  an  occasional  found  to  be  open  and  exposed  to  the  most  dan- 
residence  for  the  governor  in  summer,  and  some-  g^rous  winds  from  the  N.  and  B.,  owing  to  the 
times  for  the  commanding  officer  of  the  troops  prevalence  of  which,  during  the  autumn  of  1836, 
stationed  here,  usually  one  or  two  companies  of  they  were  constantly  blocked  op  with  layers  of 
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ice.     Provided,  however,  they  were  once  dear,  and  stones  of  a  yellow  weather-worn 

a  vessel  might  find  temporary  security  with  any  but  extremely  hard  to  the  hammer.   tW  dif 

wind  from  the  8.     Fifteen   miles   from  Cape  is  very  hi^h,  and  is  seen  from  a  great  hita 

By  lot,  the  coast  is  more  broken  into  hill  and  at  sea.    The  line  of  coast  trended  KW.asdq^ 

valley,  and  rivulets  and  mountain  torrents  are  and  rocks  of  sienite  rose  into  diaoonneddft 

seen  worming  their  noisy  way  through  the  centre  from  800  to  1200  feet  in  height.     Some  of  te 

of  the  latter  until  they  fall  into  the  sea,  which,  hills  struck  from  the  interior  to  the  bcsad  a 

at  its  margin,  is  abundantly  bordered   by  im-  parallel  ranges,  in  a  direction  of  NNB. and  ssf.; 

mense  piles  of  ice.    Four  miles  to  the  eastward,  and,  though  a  few  bold   perpendkitlar  cSfc 

the  coast-line  becomes  more  craggy,  but  retains  presented  themselves,  yet  by  far  the  gnae 

the  same  general  character  as  the  former;  and  part  was  separated  by  vertical  fissures,  hana|a 

immediately,  turning  to  the  fl.,  it  forms  Smyth's  jagt^ed  and  excessively  irre^lar  surface. 
Harbour,  1^  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad,        Further  to  the  westward,  m  adirectioatow^ 

sheltered  from  all  winds  except  the  NNB.,  which  the  ridge  cliff,  the  outline  presented  a  more  ewa 

blows  directly  into  it    The  western  entrance  is  aspect,  with  an  extensive  valley  and  a  river  na- 

comparatively  low,  though  by  no /means  so  in  ning  through  it.    The  same  rangr^  of  tcnaca 

reality,  since  it  soon  rises  into  formidable  ele-  were  observable  as  before,  with  this  diffenace, 

vations,  intersected  by  abrupt  ascents,  which,  at  that  their  surfaces  were  all  parallel  to  the  bon- 

particular  places  under  the  cliffs.,  are  thickly  son,  while  the  precipitous  parts  had  nearij  the 

strewed  wiUi  debris  of  the  impending  granitic  same  inclination ;  and  this  character  exteaded 

rock,  which  has  nearly  the  same  mineralo^ical  to  the  rid^  cliff,  which,  with  similar  airaBge- 

character  with  that  to  the  westward ;  but,  in  the  ments  at  different  altitudes,  was  aJmost  tabulated 

specimens  brought  home,  the  mica  is  so  dis-  on  the  top.    To  the  east,  on  the  contrary,  Umr 

posed  in  layers  as  to  g^ve  a  somewhat  slaty  was  not  much  variation,  except  that  the  vaten 

structure  to  the  mass.     The  harbour  is  sur-  of  the  lake  emptied  themselves  over  a  pictor- 

rounded  by  the  same  kind  of  granite,  traversed  esque  ledge  of  rocks  into  the  extreme  eod  of 

by  similar  narrow  ravines,  thickly  covered  with  Stanley  Harbour,  which  was  nearly  of  similir 

snow.     Beyond  these  hills,  others  rose  to  about  dimensions,  and  equally,  if  not  more,  exposed 

850  feet,  backed  again  by  a  further  inland  range  to  the  prevailing  winds  than  the  first  one  d^- 

attaining  to  fully  600  feet.    The  tracks  of  bears,  scribed.   The  country  then  became  more  ragged, 

foses,  and  deer  were  seen  in  the  valleys,  which  and  produced  a  brawling  and  rapid  river,  201 

produced  a  few  miserably  stunted  willows,  the  yards  wide  at  the  mouSi,  bordering  on  whidi 

occasional  resort  of  a  solitary  brace  of  white  the  hills  grew  steeper,  and  ultioiately  ended  is 

partridges.     Eight  miles  from  Smyth*s  Harbour  Cape  Fisher,  750  feet  high.    There  was  a  wans 

is  a  wide  open  bay,  bounded  by  mountains  of  of  vegetation  unusual  even  in  tlie<ie  regions,  and 

granite,  of  exactly  the  same  kind   with  that  a  more  decidedly  sterile  scene,   in  the  folkait 

already  described,  which  abutted  on  the  sea,  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  could   not  well  be 

and  which   were  intersected  by  three  valleys,  imagined.    Nor  was  it  merely  local,  for  sone 

two  having  nearly  a  due  fl.  direction,  and  the  rather  long  excursions  were  made  inland  is 

third  a  more  westerly  one.    These  valleys  were  search  of  animals,  without  success ;  and,  in  the 

formed  of  successive  terraces  of  ooarve  gravel,  course  of  the  journeys,  only  a   few  scattered 

like  gigantic  steps,  their  regularity  being  only  patches  of  moss  and  short  grass  were  seen,  asd 

broken  at  unequal  intervals  by  protruding  rocks  not  a  living  thing  of  any  description.    The  coqd- 

like  those  around:    they  were  the  abode  of  try  was  found  more  mountainous  as  the  parties 

a  few  Alpine  hares.     East  of  this  the  coast  is  advanced,  and  though  very  desirous  of  reachis^ 

sterile  and  forbidding,  with  a  peculiarly  wild  the  summit  of  the  most  elevated  point,  yet  fiad- 

and  dark  aspect,  attributable,  in  some  measure,  ing  always  a  fresh  hill  risin^c  before  them,  tbe 

to  the  abrupt  steepness  of  the  cliffs  and  rocks,  design  was  abandoned,  and  they  returned  wearied 

where  the  snow  cannot  rest,  and   where   the  and  disappointed  to  the  ship.     Fur  14  miles  be> 

narrow  defiles  are  more  than  usually  gjoomy.  yond  Cape  Fisher,  in  a  asbs.  direction,  the  naio 

The   nearer  rocks  rise  about  1000  feet^  and,  appearances  continued  unaltered  :   the  line  of 

receding  from  them  three  or  four  miles  inland,  coast  indeed  is  more  broken  and  tortuous,  asd 

the  view  is  terminated  by  others  of  a  far  greater  one  bay  was  passed  which  looked   favoorabk 

elevation;    the  two    most   conspicuous  ami>ng  enough,  but  in  all   probability,  differed  littie 

the  number  having  rounded  summits,  visible  at  from  the  others.     Tnence,  however,  18  sii^ 

a  considerable  distance,  and  which  particularly  further,  there  is  a  decided  change  ;  for  the  hilb 

distinguish  the  headland  known  by  the  name  of  gradually  decrease  in  size  as  they  turn  awiy 

Cape  Comfort:  from  it  the  land  trends  away  south,  and  becoming  ultimately  low  and  slopii^, 

more  to  the  8  ,  and  the  tide  and  current,  con-  turned  a  little  easterly,  until  they  were  lost  aito- 

jointiy  with  the  wind,  produce  a  commotion  here  gether  at  Point  M'Murdo,  which  ia  the  westers 

that  nothing  can  withstand.    Stretchii>g  to  the  entrance  to  an  extensive  bay,  inlet,  or  strait; 

SB.  beyond  this,  the  coast  partakes  of  a  more  but  which  could  not  be  ascertained,  tboogh, 

mountainous  character  for  upwards  of  30  miles,  from  the  strong  set  of  the  current  into  it,  then 

having  a  slight  curve,  with  apparent  openings  seems  some  probability  of  its  being  conBeettd 

like  harbours,  but,  in   fact,  destitute    of  the  with  Evans*  Inlet,  on  the  H.  side  of  the  islaod. 

smallest  shelter,  desolate,  and  barren.   Towards  The  lowland,  stretching  from  Point  M'MaHo 

the  limit  of  the  distance,  the  outline  of  the  to  the  88W.,  was  lost  sight  of  in  clear  weather, 

mountains  become  more  regular,  with  broader  and  high  hills  made  out  about  20  miles  due  ft. 

intervals  and    easier  sloping  valleys    between  ip  the  opening.   .The  breadth  of  the  opeoii^, 

them,  until  it  is  again  altered  by  what,  a  mile  as  far  as  Point  M*Lure,  which  forms  the  eastETs 

or  two  off,  wears  all  the  semblance  of  a  ridgy  entrance,  is  about  14  miles,  having  Gore  islaad^ 

sand  cliff,  but  which  a  closer  investigation  de-  near  the  latter,  and  some  more  land,  posiAil; 

tects  to  be  coarse  gravel  with  imbedded  rocks  another  island,  due  W.  of  it.     Far  from  beii^ 
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low.  Gore  island  consists  of  hij^h  rocks,  and  on  monies  of  communication  with  the  Japanese, 
the  western  side  is  a  huge  bluff,  which,  from  a  Ualan  would  serve  as  an  excellent  place  of  re- 
few  miles  distance,  has  an  imposing  appearance,  freshment  for  whalers  cruising  in  these  seas ; 
The  coast,  too,  from  Point  M'Lure  resumes  its  affording  a  fair  harbour,  a  good  climate,  and 
mountainous  outline,  and  though  more  even  and  mild  people ;  abundance  of  water,  fruit,  and 
accessible  than  some  already  described,  there  llsh,  with  some  birds,  but  no  animal  food.  Some 
are  two  dome-like  summits  that  distinguish  it  pigs  were  left  by  captain  Lutke,  which  mav,  at 
from  every  other  part.  Mount  Minto,  which  is  a  future  day,  supply  shipping  with  pork.  The 
the  highest,  attains  to  upwards  of  1000  feet,  and  centre  of  the  island  is  sitoat«l  in  Lat.  5.  19.  n. 
from  the  eastward  has  a  conical  shape.    Running  Long.  163.  6.  B. 

out  from  the  latter,  or  separated  by  a  narrow  URALS,  or  Urat.ian  Mountains,  a  lufty  and 
channel,  is  another  line  of  low  hills,  forming  extensive  range  of  mountains  in  Asia.  See  vol. 
Terror  Point,  so  named  from  its  being  the  place  iv.  Much  novel  and  interesting  information 
where  the  stem-post  was  carried  away^  and  the  respecting  this  range  has  been  obtained  within 
ship  sustained  the  greatest  damage.  This  low  the  last  few  years  by  the  researches  of  Hum- 
coast  extends  about  14  miles,  to  Point  Saunders,  boldt,  Erman,  and  other  travellers,  but  it  is 
and  then  diverging  to  the  sw.,  is  lost  in  the  only  during  the  last  year  (1837)  that  the  most 
continuation  of  the  mountain  range  from  Mount  interesting  part  of  it  has  been  presented  to  the 
Minto.  Twelve  miles  beyond  the  last  point,  public  in  the  work  of  professor  Rose,  who  ac- 
and  close  to  Sir  James  Gordon's  Bay,  the  high  companied  baron  Humboldt  in  his  researches 
land  terminates,  and  disappears  altogether  in  in  this  quarter.  Their  object  was  to  ascertain 
two  small  islands ;  immediately  to  the  SB.  of  whether  there  existed  a  similarity  in  the  geo- 
which  is  Sea-horse  Point,  the  eastern  limit  of  logical  constitution  of  that  range  with  the  Audes 
Southampton  island.  of  New  Granada.  Leaving  Berlin  in  the  spring 
UALAN,  island.  Pacific  ocean,  one  of  the  of  1829,  they  went  to  St  Petersburg,  and  thence 
Carolines.  See  Caromnb  Islands,  page  605.  through  Moscow  and  Novgorod  to  Kasan, 
This  island  is  thus  described  by  the  Russian  whence  they  passed  through  Perm  and  over  the 
navigator,  captain  Lutke,  who  recently  visited  Ural  mountains  to  Yekaterinburg,  from  which 
it.  Ualan  is  the  easternmost  of  the  group,  and  place  they  travelled  along  the  eastern  declivity 
U  24  miles  in  circumference ;  a  valley,  between  of  the  Ural  range  as  far  northward  as  Bogos- 
two  masses  of  mountains  stretching  from  B.  to  lowsk,  in  Lat.  60.  N.,  examining  the  geological 
W.f  divides  the  island  into  two  unequal  parts,  constitution  of  the  mountains  and  several  of  the 
of  which  the  southern  u  more  than  double  that  numerous  mines,  which  are  met  with  on  that 
to  the  north.  On  the  latter  rises  Mount  Buache,  side  of  the  Ural.  Having  returned  to  Yckaterin- 
1854  feet  above  the  sea.  To  the  south,  Mount  burg,  they  advanced  to  Tobolsk,  and  thence, 
Crozer  has  an  elevation  of  1867  feet.  With  the  through  the  steppe  of  Barabinska,  to  Bernaul, 
exception  of  the  peaks  on  the  latter,  the  whole  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  Altai  moun- 
ialaod,  from  the  sea  to  the  summit,  is  covered  tains.  Havmg  traversed  the  steppe  of  Platowsk, 
with  wood  overrun  with  climbing  plants ;  streams  they  arrived  at  the  Schlan gen  berg,  and  advanced 
of  water  abound  in  all  directions.  Yet  with  all  afterwards  to  the  other  mines  situated  on  the 
tbiH  moisture  the  climate  does  not  seem  to  be  western  declivity  of  the  range.  Whilst  they 
unhealthy  ;  the  population,  as  given  by  one  of  were  examining  the  mountains  about  Syrttnowsk, 
the  chiefs,  about  800,  without  counting  children,  the  most  southern  of  these  mines,  they  visited 
The  people  are  rather  below  the  middle  size,  Baty,  or  Khoniroaiiakha,  in  Lat.  49.  10.  N., 
well  made,  but  slight,  hospitable,  peaceful,  and  Long.  84.  20.  b.,  a  military  post  of  the  Chinese, 
kind  in  their  manners.    The  urosses,  or  chiefs,  on  the  river  Irtysh. 

reside  all  together  in  one  small  town,  and  are  From  the  banks  of  the  Irtysh  they  began  to 
implicitly  ol^yed  by  the  people  ;  they  have  no  return,  passing  through  the  steppe  of  Ishim  to 
musical  instruments:  the  colour  of  the  skin  of  the  southern  range  of  the  Ural,  and  to  Astrakhan 
both  sexes  is  chestnut — they  bore  the  lobes  of  and  the  Caspian  sea.  In  returning  hence  to  St. 
their  ears,  and  insert  bouquets  of  flowers  and  Petersburg  they  visited  the  great  salt  lake  of 
odoriferous  herbs  full  two  inches  in  thickness  ;  Elton.  lo  passing  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow 
yet.  as  a  singular  contrast  to  this  simple  and  they  tried  to  ascertain  the  elevation  of  the  hills 
elegant  taste,  they  are  extremely  dirty ;  they  of  Waldai  by  barometrical  observations.  They 
wear  a  necklace,  or  rather  bolster,  from  four  to  found  that  the  northern  part  of  the  table  land 
five  inches  thick,  made  of  the  cocoa-nut  fibres :  was  724  feet  above  the  Baltic  at  St.  Petersburg, 
the  women  are  prohibited  from  dancing.  Both  and  the  Popowa  Gora,  the  highest  part  of  the 
sexes  anoint  the  body  with  oil,  and  tattoo  them-  hills,  did  not  attain  more  than  846  feet  Pro- 
selves  irregularly  ;  their  pirogues  are  from  25  to  fessor  Kose,  however,  thinks  that  these  deter- 
30  feet  long,  made  out  of  a  single  bread-fruit  ininations  are  only  to  be  considered  as  approxima- 
tree.  Their  ideas  of  religion,  from  want  of  tions,  on  account  of  the  considerable  oscillations 
understanding  their  language,  were  not  easily  to  of  the  barometer.  They  crossed  the  Ural  by  the 
be  comprehended.  They  appeared  to  venerate  same  road  as  Mr.  Erman  at  a  more  recent  period, 
a  deity  named  Sitel-Mazuenziap  ;  possibly  a  Tliegreatest  height  of  the  pass  between  Kienow- 
«1eified  chieftain,  who,  they  said,  had  two  wives  skaia  and  Kirgisshanskaia  does  not  exceed  1344 
and  four  children,  but  neither  temples,  morais,  feet,  which  seems  to  be  the  averagre  elevation  of 
nor  idols,  were  erected  to  him.  In  one  corner  the  range  between  Lat.  56. 0.  and  58. 0.  N.,  though 
of  each  house  was  placed  a  thin  wand,  from  four  some  rocky  masses  rise  perhaps  1000  feet 
to  i&ve  feet  long,  as  a  sort  of  household  god,  to  higher.  This  elevation  is  doubtless  very  mode- 
whom  oiFerings  were  made  ;  and  occasionally  rate,  when  we  consider  that;  the  base  on  which 
some  ceremony  was  gone  through,  which  was  the  range  rests,  at  an  average,  is  900  feet  above 
considered  religious.  Captain  Lutke  thinks  the  sea.  The  Ural,  which  here  consists  of 
there  are  traces  in  their  language  and  cere-  three  parallel  ranges,  occupies  a  width  of  about 
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20  miles.  Profewor  Rose  observes  that  in  several  temperatare  at  both  places  is  similar.  k9^ 

places  the  range  does  not  constitute  the  water-  goaslowsk  grain  is  grown,  but  docs  not  vfm 

shed  between  the  rivers  of  Earope  and  Asia,  but  every  year. 

that  some  of  them  rise  on  the  eastern  declivity        In  passing  from  Tobolsk  to  Bemaul,  Pnisai 
of  the  mountains,  and  after  skirting  it  for  some  Rose  and  his  companion  travened  tlie  stepfetl 
distance  break  through  the  range  and  mingle  Barbinska,  which  extends  about  2<H)  niesa 
their  waters  with  those  of  the  tributaries  to  the  breadth,  between  the  Irtysh  river  and  the  Oka 
Kama.    This,  he  observes,  is  the  case  with  the  Oby.    Our  traveller  says,  that  ita  surCsoeiiiif 
Tshussowaja.  ariver  rising  about  50  miles  south  no  means  dry  and  arid,  as  is  commonly  Aos^ 
of  Yekaterinburg,  which  skirts  the  eastern  de«  but  on   the  contrary,  rather  suffers   fran  ■ 
clivity  of  the  Ural  nearly  as  far  as  the  parallel  abundance  of  water,  being  chiefly  oovered  wA 
of  that  town,  where  it  passes  through  the  range^  large  and  small  lakes  aud  extensive  swamps,  mk 
and  afterwards  continues  to  the  northward  for  a  also  traversed   by  several  small   rivers,  vfaidb 
much  greater  distance  along  its  western  declivity  partly  fall  into  the  Om,  an  eastern  tribdOi^tf 
until  near  Lat  58.  0.  N.,  it  turns  to  the  west  and  the  Irtysh,  and  partly  into  the  Irtysh  and  OL 
falls  into  the  Kama.    This  river  is  navigable  in  Some  portions  of  it  present  a  perfect  level  hks 
spring,  and  then  used  for  the  transport  of  the  the  sea  in  a  calm  ;  others  are  si igfatlyundalsta^ 
produce  of  the  mines  of  the  Ural.  The  elevation  and  covered  with  grass,  some  birch,  and  po{4aL 
of  Yekaterinburg  is  calculated,  according  to  a  Some  lakes  are  salt,  and  occasionally  the  ssifaoi 
series  of  barometrical  observations,  to  be  763  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  saline  efBoresoeacc 
feet  above  the  sea;  according  to  Humboldt's  In  this  steppe  a  peculiar  disease  is  prevalcst, 
observations  it  is  784  feet,  and  according  to  those  called  the  Siberian  plague.  The  sand  oontaimsi; 
of  Mr.  Ermao  976  feet  small  particles  of  gold,  occurs  along  the  esstefi 
In  advancing  northwards  along  the  Uraltan  declivity  oftheUralian  range,  in  numerous  plson 
chain  it  was  9b8erved  that  the  range  continued  north  of  Lat.  56.  0.  N^  nnd  extends,  as  we  hste 
to   preserve  its  moderate  elevation   until  they  already  observed,  beyond  Lat.  60.0.  X.  hoocois 
arrived  at  Kushwinsk,  about  Lat.  58.  20.  N.,  on  the  western  declivity  likewise,  but  only  is  a 
where  it  appears  to  present  several   summits,  few  places,  and  containu  less  gold.     On  theSi- 
which  attain  between  2000  and  3000  feet.     But  herian  side  of  the  range,  the  sand  from  whick 
the  highest  part  of  the  range  is  situated  north  the  gold  is  extracted  contains  about  1^  or  2 
of  Lat.  .')9.  0.  N.,  where  several  high  summits  solutnik  of  gold  in  a  pood,  that  which  ooataiai 
rise  above  it.    The  highest  of  these  summits  are  le^s  is  at  pre^nt  not  worked.     Professor  Row 
from   B.  to  N.,  the  Megdalmskoi  Kamen,  the  says,  that  even  sand  containing' on Iv  ^^  of  pM 
Pawdinskoi  Kamen,  the  Konshekowskoi  Kamen,  can  still  be  washed  with  profit,    'the  expessn 
the  '  Kakwinskoi   Kamen,   and  the   D^eneshkin  in  washing  sand  containing  between  ^^  and ^ 
Kamen.    The  last  mentioned  summit  lies  north  of  gold,  amount  commonly  to  J  of  ita  nee  prodooe. 
of  Lat.  60.  0.  N.,  and  is  the  highest  of  all.    Ac-  A  small  quantity  of  silver  is  always  mixed  vA 
cording  to  information  which  the  author  received  the  gold  ;  it  amounts  to  between  i  and  1 1  psiti 
in  1835,  these  mountains  have  been  trigonome-  in  100.     Near  the  Altai  mountains  likewise,[goM 
trically    measured    by  FedorofT,    the    Russian  sand  has  been  discovered  in  some  places,  sad 
astronomer,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Parrot t  to  the  they  have  begun  working  it. 
Ararat;  and  he  has  ascertained  that  they  rise        I'he  first  establishment  for  working  this laad 
between  8000  and  9000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  in  the  Ural  was  made  in  1814,  at  Beresovdc. 
This  highest  part  of  the  Ural ian  range  is  tra-  near  Yekaterinburg,  and  since  that  time  they  have 
versed  by  two  roads.    The  moiit  southern  begins  been  increasing  in  number  and  extent.    In  1836 
at  Werkoturie,  and  passes  through  the  mining  the  produce  of  all   the    Russian     mines  gate 
districts  of  Nicolaye  Tawdinskoi,  at  the  southern  27,885  marks  of  gold,  of  which  more  than  two- 
declivity  of  the  Tawdinskoi  Kamen ;  afterwards  thirds  were  derived  from  the  washing  of  ibe 
it  crosses  the  principal  chain  in  about  Lat.  59. 15.  sand.    The  platina  mines  are  situated  oo  the 
and  leads  to  the  village  of  Koria  and  to  the  town  western  declivity  of  the  Ural,  about  the  paralld 
of  Solikamsk.    The   northern   road  unites  Bo-  of  57. 40.  N.    The  number  of  the  mines  is  tis, 
gosslowsk  in  Siberia  with  Tsherdin  in  Europe,  and  they  lie  at  a  short  distance  from  one  aootfacr. 
passing  through  the  most  northern  mining  dis-  In  the  most  northern,  called  SukhowissimokM, 
tricts  of  the  Ural,  through  that  of  Petropaw-  the  discovery  of  the  sand  containing  platina  wss 
lowsk,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Kakwinskoi  made  in  18*25,  and  at  the  other  places  itvsi 
Kamen,  crossing  the  principal  range  in  Lat.  60.  found  soon  afterwards.    The  proportion  of  pis- 
0.  N.    The   last  mentioned  road,  till  the  year  tina  is  much  larger  than  that  of  gold,  ss  it 
1830,  formed  the  boundary  between  the  known  amounts  on  an  average  to  j};  of  the  whole  niaa^ 
and  unknown  portion  of  the  Ural.   Scarcely  any-  Sometimes   pieces  are    found    weighing  sone 
thing  further  north  was  known;  but  in  1830  an  ounces,  and  even  half  a  pound  and  upwards.  A 
exp^ition  of  discovery  was  sent,  and  succeeded  small  quantity  of  gold  is  united  with  the  platisa. 
in  the  course  of  three  successive  years  in  exam  in-  In   1834  platina  was  discovered  in   layers  of 
ing  the  range  to  a  distance  of  about  a  degree  serpentine.    The   produce  of  platina  id  18i6 
and    a    half    further   north.    They  discovered  amounted  to  8270  marks.    While  baron  Uum- 
extensive  beds  containing  gold  sand,  and  in  some  boldt  and  his  companions  were  travelling  in  the 
parts  copper  ore  in  abundance.     Here,  as  well  Ural,  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  this  ras^ 
as  Tarther  south,  the  lower  declivity  of  the  range  was  made.    Observing  that  in  Brazil,  as  wdl  a 
is  covered  with  pine  and   fir  trees.     Digging  in  New  Granada,  diamonds  occurred  with  goM 
in  a  marshy  ground  near  Bogoiwlowsk,  (Lat.  59.  and  platina  in  the  same  beds  of  sand,  baioa 
40.  N.)  ice  was  found  six  feet  under  the  surface  in  Humboldt  had  conjectured,  some  time  before  be 
the  beginning  of  July.  As  the  same  phenomenon  went  to  the  Ural,  that  probably  these  precious 
occurs    at    York    Factory,    on    Hudson's    Bay  stones  might  be  found  in  the  ^old  sand  of  thst 
(Lat.  57.  0.  N.),  wc  may  presume  that  the  mean  range,  and  he  with  his  companions  directed  tlieir 
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Attention  to*tbat  point.  Though  they  did  not  probably  from  having  been  trepanned  as  slaves, 
iftucceed  in  finding  diamonds,  these  stones  were  The  common  people  go  almost  entirely  naked  ; 
discovered  at  that  time  at  Bassersk  (about  the  chiefe  have  jackets  and  trowsers  of  Chinese 
I^aL  58.  30.  M.)  by  Count  Potiei,  in  the  gold  sand  stuffs,  and  wear  a  hat  or  turban.  Their  arms 
of  his  washing  establishment.  Two  years  later  are  long  lances  pointed  with  iron  or  bone,  and 
Mr.  Major,  or  as  he  is  called  in  Siberia,  Mr.  bows  and  arrows.  Their  houses  are  built  on 
Mesher,  an  English  engineer,  who  has  made  posts,  consisting  of  bamboo,  and  are  elevated 
several  steam  engines  for  the  mines  of  Siberia,  above  the  ground.  The  colour  of  their  skins  is 
and  is  himself  in  possession  of  an  establishment  not  black;  their  hair  is  curled,  thick,  and  grows 
for  washing  gold  sand,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  to  a  considerable  length.  On  the  N.  coast  of 
Yekaterinburg,  discovered  also  two  diamonds  on  this  island  is  a  harbour  formed  by  the  island  of 
his  estate.  Only  small  stones  have  yet  been  Rawak,  on  which  groiVs  the  ambong  tree,  the 
found,  so  .far  as  is  known,  and  up  to  July  1833,  heart  of  which  is  an  excellent  cabbage;  and 
their  number  amounted  only  to  37.  here  sago-cakes,  baked  hard,  are  to  be  pur- 
At  a  more  recent  period  some  important  dia-  chased  in  large  quantities ;  as  are  also  fish  aud 
coveries  aud  considerable  accessions  to  our  turtle.  On  the  NW.  coast  of  Waygiou  there  is 
knowledge  ofthe  Urals  were  made  by  Mr.  Erman,  another  harbour,  named  Fiapis.  It  is  formed 
already  sUluded  to.  This  traveller  first  crossed  by  two  capacious  bays,  where  there  is  fresh  water 
the  Urals  from  Perm  in  his  way  to  Yekaterinburg,  and  plenty  of  tall  timber  fit  for  maats.  Along 
KuDgur  on  the  Suilva  is  only  488  feet  high,  and  the  i.  coast,  generally,  water  is  to  be  procured 
may  be  considered  as  placed  at  the  base  of  the  from  rivers  or  stagnant  pools  not  far  from  the 
tjral,  for  at  a  short  distance  from  itHsMorguno wo,  shore.  The  gigantic  Kima  cockle  is  found  in 
at  937  feet  high.  Though  the  ground  further  plenty  among  the  coral  reefs,  ^and  makes  an 
east  is  extremely  uneven,  it  does  not  suddenly  excellent  stew  with  the  heart  of  the  cabbage- 
rise,  the  village  Bisersk  having  an  elevation  only  tree. 

of  931  feet.  Between  this  village  and  that  of  WHYMEA  ROAD,  road  on  the  8W.  coast  of 
Klenowsk  occurs  the  first  ridge  of  the  Uralian  the  island  of  Attowai.  Captain  Vancouver  says, 
mountains,  the  heights  rising  to  1541  feet.  The  this  bay  is  much  confined  in  respect  to  safe 
Village  of  Klenowsk,  between  the  first  and  second  anchorage,  for  although  the  Discovery's  cables 
ridge,  is  at  1008  feet.  The  second  ridge,  which  had  not  been  injured  by  a  foul  bottom,  yet  the 
is  the  widest,  rises  to  1701  feet  in  the  mountain-  Chatham,  in  March,  1792,  when  anchored  in 
pass,  between  the  villages  Bilimbaiewsk  and  30  fathoms  water,  at  only  a  convenient  distance 
Resbotin.  At  the  base  of  this  ridge  is  built  the  to  the  KW,  of  the  Discovery,  on  a  bottom  of 
town  of  Yekaterinburg,  976  feet  above  the  sea.  soft  mud,  had  both  her  cables  much  fretted  and 
Travellin^along  the  base  of  the  eastern  declivity  damaged  by  the  rocks  at  the  bottom.  Great 
of  the  Uralian  mountains,  on  a  road  which  did  oare,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  should  be  observed 
Dot  rise  above  1200  feet,  nor  sink  lower  than  to  avoid  these  bidden  dangers,  which  may  serve 
SOD  feet,  Mr.  Erman  measured  Mount  Blagodat  to  account  for  the  circumstance  of  several  cablpM 
consisting  entirely  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  belonging  to  vessels  formerly  visiting  these  roads 
lying  near  the  village  of  Koschiva,  Lat.  58. 17.  N.  having  been  cut  through,  without  having  re- 
He  found  its  summit  1534  feet  above  the  sea.  course  to  the  incredible  opinion  that  it  was  the 
Further  to  the  north,  and  nearly  in  the  parallel  act  of  the  natives,  w)io  must  have  dived  to  the 
of  Werkoturie,  is  Mount  Katahkanar,  which  rises  depth  of  40  fathoms  for  the  purpose  of  accora- 
to  2960  feet  To  about  the  same  height  rises  plishing  their  task.  These  people  are,  however, 
Mount  Kamjakowo,  nearly  Lat.  60.  U.  N.,  and  very  expert  swimmers,  and  almost  as  dexterous 
the  two  high  summits  of  the  Uralian  mountains  as  fish  in  the  water,  but  their  efi'orts  are  chiefly 
near  Lat.  55.  0.  N.,  called  Mount  Kossolur  and  confined  to  the  surface. 

Taganai,  do  not  appear  to  exceed  it.  The  highest  YAKOUTSK,  prov.  Asiatic  Russia.  See  vol. 
portion  of  the  range  seems  to  be  beyond  the  iv.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  ate  sup- 
polar  circle,  between  Lat.  66.  49.  and  67.  13.,  posed  to  have  been  originally  a  Tartar  race, 
whereMr.  Erman  determined  the  elevation  of  five  compelled  to  seek  shelter  from  the  violence  of 
mountains,  the  most  northern  and  highest  rising  the  Mongols  and  Barats  in  the  frozen  solitudes 
to  4908  feet,  the  second  to  3993,  the  third  to  ofthe  Lower  Lena,  from  the  Witim  downwards. 
2407,  the  fourth  to  2240,  and  the  filth  to  1290'  Those  of  the  southern  districto  are  tolerably  rich, 
feet.  possessing  the  usual  size,  activity,  and  vigour  ; 
WAYGIOU,  island.  Eastern  seas,  separated  but  those  further  north  are  low  in  stature  and 
by  Dampier's  Strait  from  New  Guinea  to  the  extremely  indolent.  The  Yakoutes  are  oue  of 
south.  Pop.  100.000.  Lat.  0.  12.  a.  On  the  the  most  superstitious  races  in  existence,  reckon- 
KW.  is  a  good  harbour,  called  Bony,  at  the  ing  uo  less  than  13  trihes  of  aerial  beings,  to 
mouth  of  which  is  an  island  of  the  same  name,  whom  they  pay  homage.  The  shamans,  or  ma- 
Waygiou  is  throughout  mountainous,  even  at  a  gical  imposters,  enjoy  unbounded  influence,  and 
small  distance  from  the  coast.  The  trees  grow  obtain  the  first  places  at  their  banquets  ;  kou- 
to  an  immense  height ',  ve^etablen  are  in  great  miss,  or  fermented  mare's  milk,  forms  the  chief 
variety  ;  turtles  of  large  size  are  on  the  shore,  luxury  at  these  entertainments;  though  brandy, 
and  numbers  of  wild  nogs  in  the  woods.  The  when  it  can  be  procured,  is  also  in  much 
natives  are  of  a  very  suspicious  disposition,  request. 
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Municipal  Government  of  the  Boroughs  of  England  and  Walb^,  accordw 

TO  THE  Municipal  Reform  Bill.* 


Boroughs. 


Aberystwith 

Abin^oQ    •••••• 

Andover 

Arundel 

Banbury 

Barnstaple 

Basingstoke 

Bath  

Beaumaris        ,     .     .     .     . 

Beccles 

Bedford 

Berwick-upon-Tweed  • 

Beverley 

Bewdley     • 

Bideford  .«•••• 
Bland  ford  Forum  •  •  . 
Bodmio      •••••• 

Boston 

Brecon  .••••• 
Bridg;enorth  •  •  .  •  • 
Bridgewater     •     •     •     .     • 

Bridport 

Bristol 

Buckingham  .  •  •  •  . 
Bury  St.  Edmunds      .     •     • 

Calne    .     • 

( Cambridge       •     •     .     .     . 

Cardiff 

Cardigan 

Carlisle 

Carmarthen 

Carnarvon 

Chester • 

Chesterfield 

Chichester 

Chippenham  •  •  .  .  . 
Chipping  Norton  •  •  •  • 
Colchester  .••••• 
Congleton  ••..■• 

Coventry 

Dartmouth 

Daventry 

Deal 

Denbigh     •••..• 

Derby 

Devises 

Doncaster  ••*.». 
Dorchester       .    ^     •     .     . 

Dover 

Droitwich    •••••• 

Durham 

Evesham 

Exeter 

Eye 


Ward*. 

AMer- 
meQ. 

Coan- 
dllon. 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

2 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

7 

14 

42 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

2 

6 

18 

3 

6 

18 

2 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

3 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

2 

6 

18 

2 

6 

18 

10 

1(> 

48 

0 

4 

12 

3 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

6 

10 

30 

2 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

6 

10 

30 

3 

6 

18 

2 

6 

18 

5 

10 

30 

0 

4 

12 

2 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

li 

3 

6 

18 

3 

6 

18 

6 

12. 

36 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

2 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

6 

12 

36 

2 

6 

18 

3 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

3 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

3 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

6 

12 

36 

0 

4 

12 

Bonndarles  rptainad. 


Parliamentary 
Ditto .  . 
Municipal 
Ditto .  . 
Ditto  .  • 
Ditto  .  , 
Ditto  .  • 
Parliamentary 
Dittb  .  . 
Municipal 
Parliamentary 
Ditto  •  . 
Municipal 
Ditto  .  • 
Ditto.  . 
Ditto  .  • 
Ditto  .  . 
Ditto  .  . 
Ditto  .  . 
Ditto  «  . 
Parliamentary 
Ditto  .  • 
Ditto  .  k 
Municipal 
Parliamentary 
Municipal 
Parliamentary 
Ditto  .  . 
Ditto  .  . 
Ditto  .  . 
Ditto  .  . 
Ditto  .  . 
Ditto  .  . 
Municipal 
Parliamentary 
Municipal 
Ditto  .  . 
Parliamentary 
Municipal 
Ditto  .  . 
Parliamentary 
Municipal 
Ditto  .  . 
Parliamentary 
Ditto  •  . 
Ditto  .  • 
Municipal 
Parliamentary 
Ditto  .  . 
Municipal 
Parliamentary 
Ditto.  . 
M  unicipal 
Ditto.     • 


Comni 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

No  Commi 

C-omroiiisioa. 

Ditto. 

No  1  ommissiuB. 

Commiasiov. 

No  Commi 

Ditto. 

Commijnioa. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

No  Conn 

Ditto. 

Commia&ioD. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto.. 

Ditto. 

No  Commiasiyii. 

Commission. 

No  CommisskMi. 

Commission. 

Ditto. 

No  CommissioB. 

CommissioB. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

No  Cummissioo. 

Ditto. 

l^ommission. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

No  CommittioB. 

CommuttioB. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

No  CommisktaB. 

Commission. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

No  CommisaioB. 


*  As  this  Bill  was  introduced  into  parliament  during  the  prof^ress  of  the  Gaaetteer,  the 
municipal  ^vernment  of  roost  of  the  larger  boroughs  has  undergone  a  change  which  will  be 
corrected  by  a  reference  to  the  above  list.  Those  boroughs  not  included  in  the  list  remain  as 
they  were  formerly. 
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IM^UNiciPAL  Government  of  the  Borouors  op  England  and  Wales,  according 
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BoronghB. 


:^ 


Falmouth    •     • 
Faversham  • 
Flint      .     .     . 
Folkestone  • 
Gate»head   • 
Olastonbury 
Oloucester  .     • 
Ck>dalmirig; . 
Gixlmaocheftter 
Orantham    • 
Gravesend  • 
Grimsby      • 
Guildford    .     . 

H  arwich      .     • 
Hastings 
Haverfordwest  • 

Ileistuue      , 

Hereford 

Hertford      .... 

Huntingdon      .     •     • 

Hythe 

l|>^wich 

Kendal 

Kidderminster  •     .     • 

Kin^ston-upon-Hall  . 

King*s  Lynn      .     .     . 

K  in  gstun-u  pon-Thames 

Lancaster    •     .     .     • 

Launce^ton.     .     . 

Leeds     

Letreater     .... 

Leominster .... 

Lichfield      .... 

Lincoln 

Liskeard      .... 

T>iverpool    .... 

Llandovery .... 

Llanidloes  .... 

Louth 

Ludlow ..... 

Lyme  Regis      .     . 

Lymington.     . 

Macclesfield     .     .     . 

Maidenhead     .     .     • 

Maidstone  .... 

Maldon.     .... 

Marlborough    . 

Monmouth  .... 

Morpeth      •     •     .     . 

Neath 

Newark.     •     •     •     . 

Newbury     .... 

Newcastle-under-Ly.  e 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne . 

Newport,  Monmouth  . 

Newport,  Isle  of  Wight 

Northampton  .      .     • 

Norwich       .... 

Nottinf^ham 

Ovwetftry      .... 

Oxford 

Pembroke  .     .     •     • 

Penryn  *     .     .     .      . 

Peozauce     .... 


Aldei^ 

Couo> 

Wards. 

meu. 

cillori. 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

3 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

3 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

2 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

3 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12  • 

0 

4 

12 

3 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

5 

10 

30 

3 

6 

18 

3 

6 

18 

7 

14 

42 

3 

6 

18 

3 

6 

18 

3 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

12 

16 

48 

7 

14 

42 

0 

4 

12 

2 

6 

18 

3 

6 

18 

U 

4 

12 

16 

16 

48 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

2 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

6 

12 

36 

0 

4 

12 

3 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

3 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

2 

6 

18 

7 

14 

42 

2 

6 

18 

2 

6 

18 

3 

6 

18 

8 

16 

48 

7 

14 

42 

.  2 

6 

18 

5 

10 

30 

2 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

2 

6 

18 

Boundariei  retsined. 


Municipal 
Ditto .  . 
Ditto  .  . 
Ditto  .  . 
Parliamentary 
Municipal 
Parliamentary 
Municipal 
Ditto .  . 
Ditto .  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditro .  . 
Parliamentary 
Ditto .  . 
Municipal 
Parliamentary 
Municipal 
Parliamentary 
Ditto.  . 
Municipal 
Ditto .  . 
Parliamentary 
Ditto .  . 
Ditto.  . 
Ditto .  . 
Ditto .  . 
Municipal 
Ditto .  . 
Ditto  .  . 
Parliamentary 
Ditto .  . 
Ditto .  . 
Ditto .  . 
Municipal 
Ditto .  . 
Parliamentary 
Municipal 
Parliamentary 
Ditto. 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 

Parliamentary 
Municipal 
Ditto  .  . 
Ditto  .  . 
Ditto  .  . 
Parliamentary 
Municipal 
Parliamentary 
Ditto  .  . 
Municipal 
Parliamentary 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto 
Municipal 
Parliamentary 
Ditto .  . 
Municipal 
Ditto .     . 


CommlMion. 

or  no  Commlmion, 

of  the  Peace. 


Commission. 

No  Commission. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Commission. 

No  Commibsiou. 

Commission. 

No  Commission. 

Ditto. 

Commission. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

No  Commission. 

Commission. 

Ditto. 

No  Commission* 

Ditto. 

Commission. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

No  Commission. 

Commission. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

No  Commission. 

Ditto. 

Commission. 

Ditto. 

No  Commission. 

Ditto. 

Commission. 

No  Commission. 

Commission. 

Ditto. 

No  Commission. 

Commission. 

No  Commission. 

Commission. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

No  Commission. 

Commission. 
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Municipal  Government  cf  thr  Rorouohs  op  England  and  Wales,  accor» 

TO  THE  Municipal  Rsporm  Bill. 


Boroughi. 


Plymouth    . 

Pontefract  . 

Piiole 

Portsmouth . 

Preston  . 

Pwllheli      . 

Reading 

Retfurd,  East 

Richmond   . 

Ripon    • 

Rochester   • 

Romsey 

Ruthin   . 

Rye    . 

St.  A1  ban's  . 

St.  Ives .     . 

Saffron  Walden 

Sandwich     . 

Sarum,  New 

Scarborouf^h 

Shaftesbury 

Shrewsbury 

Southampton 

South  Molton 

South  Wold 

Stafford 

Stamford 

Stockport 

Stockton 

Stratford-on-Avon 

Sudbury 

Sunderlacd 

Swansea 

Tarn  worth 

Tenby    . 

Tenterden 

Tewkesbury 

Thetford 

Tiverton 

Torrington 

Totness  . 

Truro     . 

WalUngford 

Walsall 

Welchpool 

W^ells     . 

W'enlock 

Weymouth  and  Melcombe 

Wigan    . 

Winchester 

Windsor 

Winbeach 

Worcester 

Wycombe,  Chipping 

Yarmouth,  Great 

York      .     .     . 


Regis 


Wards. 

Alder- 
men. 

Coiin- 
eUlors. 

6 

12 

• 

36 

0 

4 

12 

2 

6 

18 

7 

14 

42 

6 

12 

36 

0 

4 

12 

3 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

3 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

3 

6 

18 

2 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

5 

10 

30 

5 

10 

30 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

2 

6 

18 

2 

6 

18 

7 

14 

42 

2 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

7 

14 

42 

3 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

U 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

3 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

2 

6 

18 

U 

4 

12 

3 

6 

18 

0 

4 

12 

0 

4 

12 

3 

6 

18 

2 

6 

18 

5 

10 

30 

3 

6 

18 

2 

6 

18 

2 

6 

18 

6 

12 

36 

0 

4 

12 

6 

12 

36 

6 

12 

36 

Komidaries  retained. 


Municipal 
Ditto .     . 
Parliamentary 
Ditto .     .     . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  • 
Ditto  . 

Dirto  .      .     • 
Municipal 
Parliamentary 
Ditto  . 
Municipal 
Parliamentary 
Municipal     . 
Parliamentary 
Municipal 
Ditto  . 
Ditto . 

Parliamentary 
Ditto  .     .     . 
Ditto  •     .     • 
Ditto .     .     . 
Ditto  .     . 
Municipal 
Ditto  . 

Parliamentary 
Ditto .  .  . 
Ditto  • 

Municipal '  . 
Parliamentary 
Ditto .  • 
Ditto  .  •  • 
Ditto .  .  • 
Municipal  • 
Parliamentary 
Municipal  • 
Ditto . 

Parliamentary 
Ditto  •     .     • 
Municipal 
Parliamentary 
Ditto  .     .     . 
Municipal 
Ditto .     .     . 
Ditto  . 

Parliamentary 
Municipal 
Parliamentary 
Ditto  .     .      . 
Ditto .      .      . 
Ditto .      .      . 
Municipal 
Parliamentary 
Municipal     . 
Parliamentary 
Municipal     • 


CoiDintsiipa, 

or  no  CCKDBMM 

of  the  hMc 


Commission. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

No  CommimHt 

Commission. 

No  CommiMS 

Commtssioi. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

No  CommiiMi- 

Ditto. 

ConimissioO' 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

No  Commtsii 

CommissioB. 

Ditto. 

No  Commisa& 

Commiisioai 

Ditto. 

No  CommiM* 

Ditto. 
ComniiiMuD. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Dittu. 

Ditto. 

No  ConiniHioO' 

Ditfa 

Uiita 

NoCoof**^ 

CoBO*'*' 

No  CoB««*»*' 
Ditto. 

Coinroiwwi-. 
No  CoiDBU*"*" 
Commi***' 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditro. 
Ditto- 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto.     . 
No  ComiB'*'^' 
CotnmisnoO' 

Ditto. 


THE  END. 


9ID! 


BSt. 


U3. 


iS. 


